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Of all the arts of ornamentation, the one which (to borrow a well known phrase from the 


€; 


Utilitarian school) affords the greatest happiness to the greatest number, is beyond all question that 


which is always called the Queen of the Arts—Architecture; provided, of course, it is good architecture.— 


€sa 


E. B. Denison (LorD GRIMTHORPE). 
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THe name of the late Lady Burpert-Coutts, who 


died on Sunday last, deserves respectful mention in an | 


architectural journal. Her long life was devoted mainly 
to benevolent objects, and it was hardly possible for her 
to avoid a recognition of the necessity of special 


puildings. As a Churchwoman she endowed the 
bishoprics of Cape Town, Adelaide and _ British 
Columbia. Sixty years ago Westminster, although it 


possessed the Houses ols Parliament and the aera 


Courts, was one of the most abandoned parts of the 
Metropolis. As an effort towards the reformation of the 
people, Miss Burpetr-Courts resolved to erect a large 
church, in which the seats were to be all free. The 
commission was given to Benjamin Ferrey, and the 
work was commenced in 1846. It was consecrated in 
1850, and at the time was regarded as a remarkable 
example. In connection with the Church various 
buildings arose at her expense. Another church, 
also dedicated to St. Stephen, was erected in a 
poor part of Carlisle. She munificently contributed 
to the establishment of churches in many places. 
Lady Burpett-Coutts at a later period made the 


experiment, by means of secular buildings, of aiding in| 


the civilising of London. Moved with pity for the 
costermongers and their customers in the east of 
London, Columbia Market was erected, where poor 
people could buy and sell while protected from the 
weather. The Gothic style was adopted, and ignorant 
people imagined that the market was a trap to 
bring them under ecclesiastical influence, and neither 
tenants nor purchasers were to be found to fill it. 
Afterwards the property was made over to the Corpora- 
tion to serve as an eastern fish market. Nevertheless, 
again it was a failure. Adjoining the market the 
Baroness provided some model dwellings, also in 
the Gothic style. They were unlike any others in 
England. 


adapted for a superior class of occupiers, and, indeed, if a 
reasonable return on the outlay was sought, high rents 
would have to be charged. No other woman has ex- 


pended such large sums for the benefit of the poor, and | 
the value of her disbursements was enhanced by the. 


generous spirit which inspired them. 


WE lately described the building in Paris which was 


known as the Archbishop's Palace. After his eviction 
the prelate went to reside at the house of M. Denys 
Cocui1n. Another mansion has, however, been ob- 
tained which is not without some _ interest. 
building which is occupied by the French representa- 
tives is generally known as the Palais Bourbon. 
merly it was a part of the Pré-aux-Clercs. It was 
purchased for the purpose of erecting a barrack for the 


musketeers. Instead, the Dowager-Duchess of BoURBON | 
| A. Scort. 


had a mansion set up in 1722 from the designs of the 
Italian architect, Girarpini. Her grandson thought the 
_ building unworthy to be his residence. He purchased 


more ground and expended about twenty millions of 
Ch c 


119 


| able feature of the exterior. 


‘it was 124 feet in breadth ae 


In their original condition, before they had | 
suffered from inappreciative tenants, the rooms were > 
required. 
others will do the same. 


The | 


= | 
For- | 


francs in building. At the time of the Revolution the 


| palace was seized and was turned into a meeting-place 


for the Councii of Five Hundred. Napotreon had the 
Greek peristyle constructed, which is the most remark- 
The architect of the Prince 
DE ConDE was JEAN DE Joty. He was able to obtain a 
site for a house from his patron, and the building which 


| he erected in order to be able to superintend the works 
has been secured for 


the use of the Archbishop of 
Paris. The alterations of the palace, which were 
ordered by the Revolutionary authorities and by 
NAPOLEON, were not carried out by De Jory, but two 
other architects bearing his name were afterwards con- 
nected with the building. 


Apout 1835 a small oratory was discovered at a 


' place called Perranporth, on the north-western coast of 


Cornwall. It had been overwhelmed by sand five or 
six centuries before. The parish was known as 
Perranzabuloe, and under that name it became known 
through the efforts of a clergyman who attached greater 


_importance to it than it really deserved, for he plained 


it to be the only surviving example of the primitive 
British church. He was not restrained in his language, 
and he excited the scorn of MatrHew ARNOLD and other 
lovers of measure and restraint in literature. The 
church was only 25 feet in length if measured within ; 

124 feet in eich. 
At the east end was a stone altar 4 feet long. The 
chancel was 6 feet in length. The congregation sat 
on stone seats 12 inches wide and 14 inches high, 
which were attached to the west, north and south walls. 
There was no trace of a window, and it was assumed 
the services were held by candle-light. St. Prray, 
according to the legend, came from Ireland, having been 
carried over the waves on a millstone. The oratory 
still exists. In order to preserve it, for which purpose 
it will be necessary to drain the site, Mr. Epmunp 

SEppING estimates that a sum of about 5o0o/. will be 
One Cornishman has offered 1o/. if nine 
The oratory is certainly one 
of the most ancient Christian buildings in the country, 
and it will afterwards be regretted if it should be so far 
neglected as to become a ruin. 


At the monthly meetings of the Society of Ar chi- 
tects during the ensuing quarter papers will be read by 
Mr. G. E. ‘Bonp on“ The Practice of Architecture in 
our Smaller Cities and Towns ;” by Mr. W. A. Scott 
on “ Byzantine, Architecture,” and by Mr. ELtts 
MaARSLAND on 'Fire-resisting Properties of Materials 
of Construction.” There will-be a smoking concert on 
January 18. The papers to be read in April and May 
will be announced. The Society will be represented at 
the Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute, to be held 
in Dublin in June, by Mr. Ropert WALKER and Mr. 
At the School Hygiene Congress in August 
the delegates will be Mr. A. E. Pripmore and Mr W. 
Scott Deakin. The annual general meeting will be 


held on October 17. 
Vs QHey B 
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COMMERCIAL EUROPE—CORN AND WINE. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


IN 1906. 


HE event of the year that has now passed has | 


undoubtedly been the 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ARCHITECTS, 
held in London under the direction and organisation of 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
We are happy to know that, as such assemblies go, this 
was admittedly one of the most successful of the series, 


polemical and political questions predominated, and 
mutual improvement in knowledge, either practical or 
eesthetic, was far to seek. 

From an educational point of view, by far the most 


| valuable feature of the Congress was the remarkable 


of which this was the seventh instance, of international | 


congresses of architects. 
whom 700 were visitors to England from the continent 
of Europe, from America, from the British dominions 
beyond the sea, and even from far-off Japan, took part 
in the social functions and deliberative assemblies that 
went to make up the programme of the Congress. 

The inaugural meeting was, by permission of the 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor and the Corporation of the 
City of London, held at the ancient Guildhall, and was 
honoured by the presence of H.R.H. the Princess 
Loutsr and His Grace the Duke of ArGyLt, the Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress and the Sheriffs, members 
of the Diplomatic Body, leading representatives of the 
Royal Academy and of the architectural profession, both 
in Great Britain and abroad. 

On the social side of the proceedings there were a 
soirée given by the President and members of the 
Royal Academy at Burlington House, a reception by 
the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House, an evening 
garden party given by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects at the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, and 
a farewell banquet at the Hotel Cecil, at which nearly 
500 ladies and gentlemen were present. 

Excursions and visits were made by large parties to 
Hatfield House, Hampton Court, Cambridge, College of 
Science and Victoria and Albert Museum at South 
Kensington, Greenwich Hospital, Buckingham Palace 
Gardens, Westminster Abbey, Messrs. HoLtLoway’s and 
Messrs. Doutton’s works. 

On the business side papers were read on “ The 
Chateau of Saint-Germain-en-Laye,” ‘‘The Execution 
of Important Government and (Municipal Architectural 
Work by Salaried Officials,” “Steel and Reinforced 
Concrete,” ‘The Use of Burned Clay Products in the 
Fireproofing of Buildings in the United States of 
America,” “ The Conduct of International Architectural 
Competitions,” 
ings,” The Conservation of National Monuments,” 

WAC eriteeture and Craftsmanship,” “ The Planning and 
Laying-out of Streets and Open Spaces,” 


Copyright,” “ The Architect’s Control over Artists and 
Craftsmen,” | ‘The Education of the Public in Archi- 
tecture,” ~The Tomb of AGamemnon,” ‘ Statutory 


Qualification for Architects.” 


Nearly 1,700 members, of | 


‘The Ownership of Architects’ Draw- | 


A relethe | 


Numerous resolutions were passed and recorded on | 


most of the above-mentioned subjects as the matured 
and deliberate opinions of the architects of the world, 
and ° "nobody seemed one penny the worse.” 

The main object of these congresses was doubtless 


attained and with conspicuous success—the interchange | 


of social intercourse, the “increase of ‘a Spirit of 
camaraderie” and “entente cordiale” between mem- 
bers of the profession from different countries ; but, as 
may be gathered from the list of subjects discussed, 


' Gothic, 


| beneficial effects that 


exhibition of drawings illustrating the historical develop- 
ment of English architecture, and divided into four 
sections—Norman and Early Gothic, Middle and Late 
Early Renaissance. and Later Renaissance. 
This exhibition was admirably arranged under the 
direction of Mr. Harrison Townsenp and Mr. Forsyru, 
and comprised not only drawings and water-colour 
paintings, but a wonderful collection of very fine 
examples of furniture and silverwork. 

The past year ‘has been notable for the latest phase 
in the development within the ranks of the Royal 
Institute of the question of 


REGISTRATION, 
or the statutory qualification for architects. 

This latest phase is essentially a compromise between 
the extremist views of those who would advocate the 
‘registration ” of all ‘‘ architects,” and of those who pin 
their faith to “education” of future aspirants to the 
profession and non-interference with present-day practi- 
tioners. Briefly, the proposal is that Parliamentary 
recognition should be sought for the Royal Institute as 
the statutory authority for the granting of diplomas to 
qualified practitioners in architecture and for the regula- 
tion of a definite course of architectural education. It is 
also proposed that the Institute scale of charges should 
be legalised for all of its professional members, and 
that increased disciplinary powers should be obtained for 
the regulation of professional conduct. Incidentally it is 
suggested that the Royal Institute should in future 
become the “Royal College of Architects,” but this 
hardly appears material to the scheme as a whole, and 
is probably viewed unfavourably by the majority of. 
members of the present Royal Institute. 

The proposal, as far as its general principle is con- 
cerned, has been received with striking unanimity by 
the genétal meeting before whom it was laid, and has 
phen: referred to the Council for the elaboration of 
details and preparation in form for submission to 
Parliament and the Privy Council. 

Thus peace, for the present at any rate, has been 
concluded between the opposing parties that have till 
recently troubled the affairs of the Royal Institute. The 
wise compromise on which this peace is founded is due 
doubtless in no small degree to the joint committee of 
leaders of the two antagonistic factions, which, having 
taken the evidence of a large number of representative 
architects, has agreed to recognise that there is much 
to be said both for and against out-and-out registration. 

If the scheme that has been provisionally adopted 
is carried through it appears likely to produce the 
the advocates of registration 
expect from the adoption of the principle without the 
manifest drawbacks that the anti-registrationists em- 
phasise; it also makes for the further improvement of 
the education of embryo architects, and undoubtedly lifts 
the Royal Institute to a higher and better recognised 
_ plane of existence than it has hitherto enjoyed. 

Therefore the unanimity with which the scheme has 
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been received is not surprising, conciliating as it does 
the three dominant shades of opinion existing amongst 
the members of the Royal Institute. With these con- 
ditions in its favour it can hardly evoke any organised 
opposition outside the ranks of the Royal Institute 
sufficiently powerful to jeopardise its ultimate acceptance 
by the Legislature. 

The resolution adopted at the meeting of the Royal 
Institute on February 29, 1904, by which admission to 


FELLOowsHIP OF THE Roya INSTITUTE 


should be, save in exceptional instances, restricted 
after the close of the year 1906 to those who had passed 
an examination, has naturally caused a rush of candi- 
dates for election under the regulations existing before 
the closure became operative. Amongst these candi- 
dates were undoubtedly some who might reasonably be 
expected to submit themselves to examination and 
others whom many Associates felt were being more 
leniently treated than themselves. Hence a_ practical 
protest by the use of the ballot and black ball on the 
part of younger members resulted in the exclusion 
of some quite worthy candidates and a certain amount 
of heated feeling. The amendment of the by-law con- 
sequent on the resolution of February 29, 1904, not 
having been submitted to and approved by the Privy 
Council, it was at the December business meeting 
resolved that the date December 31, 1906, in the resolu- 
tion of February 29, 1904, be extended to December 31, 
1907, so that admission to the ranks of Fellows still 
remains open for another year on the old lines, but 
with the proviso that the Council has pledged itself to 
act in accordance with the spirit of the proposed 
amended by-law. 

An excellent action of the Council of the Royal 
Institute, and one that should prove of very great value 
to architecture, has been the constitution of a 


Jornt ComMITTEE ON REINFORCED CONCRETE, 


composed of representatives of the Royal Institute, 
the District Surveyors’ Association, the Institute of 
Builders, the Incorporated Association of Municipal and 
County Engineers, the War Office, and comprising the 
names of Sir Henry TANNER (chairman), H. D. SEARLEs- 
Woop (hon. secretary) A. T. WatmisLey, WILLIAM 
Dunn, Max Crarke, T. H. Watson, E. Dru Drury, BEN- 
jamin I. GREENWOOD, FRANK May, A. E. CoLtins, J. W. 
CocxriLL, Colonel C. B. Mayne, Major E. M. Paut, 
R.E., Professor W. C. Unwin, Cuartes F. Marsu. 

The Royal Institute has also been able to make its 
influence felt by the advice tendered to and accepted by 
the London County Council relative to the form of the 
forthcoming 


Competition For New Country Hatt ror Lonpon, 


which, as+described in the issue of Zhe Architect for 
December 21, 1906, is intended to be conducted in two 
stages—the first, open and international, by which a 
limited number of architects, not less than ten and not 
more than fifteen, is to be selected to compete in the 
second stage with eight invited architects, viz. Mr. JoHN 
Betcuer, Mr. W. Frocxuart, Mr. Ernest GEoRGE, 
Mr. H. T. Hare, Mr. T. G. Jackson, Mr. E. L. Lutyens, 
Mr. E. W. Mountrorp and Messrs. NicHoLtson & 
Cortette. Following the present trend of opinion 
in the architectural profession, it is proposed that the 
ultimate competition shall be judged by a jury of 
assessors. 

The scheme promoted by the ex-president, Mr. 
BELCHER, for obtaining a 


New Home ror THE Roya INSTITUTE, 


although approved in principle by a business meeting of 
members held on January 8, has been abandoned, owing 
to the impossibility of settling in a satisfactory manner 
questions of ancient lights dominating the proposed site. 

The past year has seen the commencement of the 
operation of the 


Lonpon Burtpinc Acts (AMENDMENT) Act, 1905, 
with its drastic and retrospective effect on existing 
property, and a new department has been created on 
the staff of the London County Council to deal with 
the procedure of enforcing the provisions of the Act. 

Repeated attempts by the Building Act committee of 
the London County Council to change the present 


System or PayMENT TO District SURVEYORS 


by a fixed scale of fees into one of salaried officials have 
been defeated, as much from considerations of finance 
as from the equally if not more important question of 
efficiency ; and on this latter ground we cannot but feel 
that the best interests of the public, whether as rate- 
payers or as building owners, are far better served by 
the maintenance of the present system than by the 
introduction of the proposed innovation. 


THe STATE oF TRADE 

during the past year has apparently shown considerable 
improvement in most spheres of activity throughout the 
country; but up to the present this improvement has 
not been reflected to any appreciable extent in archi- 
tecture. The monthly returns as to the conditions of 
employment in the building trades have been invariably 
discouraging, though showing a slight improvement 
as compared with corresponding periods in the year 
previous. The optimistic assertion of the President of 
the Local Government Board in the House of Commons 
on May 23, that the condition of the building trade was 
improving rapidly, and that everything pointed to the 
industry joining in the increased prosperity of other 
trades, has not been justified by events ; on the contrary, 
even speculative building in the London suburbs has 
shown considerable diminution. Two dominant factors 
have exerted a potent adverse influence on the prosperity 
of the building trade—firstly, the dearness of money 
produced by the scarcity of the gold reserve in this 
country, as evidenced by the abnormally high Bank 
rate; andsecondly, the wave of economy that has swept 
over the ratepayers, as shown by the displacement of 
the ‘ wastrels” or Progressive party in the borough 
elections of the last autumn, resulting already in the 
abandonment or postponement of the erection of public 
buildings for which measures had already been sanctioned 
and the designs of architects selected and approved. 

The lack of prosperity in the architectural profession 
is further demonstrated by the preponderance in number 
of 

ImporTANT BurLpincs COMPLETED 


during the past’ year over that of those commenced. 
Amongst the most prominent architectural works finished 
may be mentioned the Belfast City Hall, erected at 
a cost of over 300,000/., the architect for which fine 
building is now Sir A. Brumwe.tt Tuomas. The 
new Sessions House for the City of London has been 
practically completed from the designs of Mr. E. W. 
Mountrorp, and takes high rank amongst the notable 
buildings of the Metropolis. Another notable achieve- 
ment of modern architecture is the group of build- 
ings erected for new law courts and municipal buildings 
at Cardiff, from the designs of Messrs. LANCHESTER 
& Ricxarps. The first part of the scheme for muni- 
cipal buildings and town hall at Barry has been 
completed by the erection of the public library from the 
designs of Messrs. C. E. Hurcutnson & E. HarDING 
Payne. New public offices in Pontypridd have been 
opened, the designs of Mr. H. T. Hare having been 
carried out at a cost of 16,o0o0/. The town hall at 
Sutton Coldfield has been opened on completion of 
the design of Mr. A. R. Mayston. The new muni- 
cipal buildings for Woolwich have been completed from 
the designs of Sir A. BRUMWELL Tuomas, and were 
opened on January 13. ‘The important Government 
buildings for the War Office in Whitehall have been 
practically completed from the designs of the late Mr. 
Wuuiam Youns, carried out under the direction of his 
son, Mr. Clype Younc. Another Government building 
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finished during the past year has been the new electro- 


and Mr.’ W. R. Morris. The inauguration of the 


technical building at the National Physical Laboratory, | additional buildings of Aberdeen University by their 


opened by Mr. HALDANE on June 25. The extension to 
New Scotland Yard, the headquarters of the metro- 


politan police, has also been completed. A considerable | 


number of buildings have been erected for the Crown 
Post Office, amongst which may be mentioned the 
extension of the Edinburgh General Post Office, at a 


cost of 50,o00/.,, designed by Mr. W. T. Oxprieve, of | 


H.M. Office of Works, and the new post: office at 
Aberdeen at an expenditure of 52,000/, Amongst the 
works completed for the London County Council was 
the first moiety of the great electricity generating station 
at Greenwich, and Vauxhall Bridge. 

Several extensive buildings for the relief of the 
sick and poor have during the past year become ready 
for occupation. The first part of the Leeds workhouse 
extension, costing 100,o00/., has been completed from 
the plans of Messrs. THomas Winn & Son. The 
asylum at Naburn for the York City Council, necessi- 
tating an expenditure of 133,o00/.,, has been finished, 
and so also has that at Caerleon, for Newport, Mon., 
erected for 116,o00/, from the designs of Mr. A. J. 
Woop. 

The King’s Sanatorium, at Midhurst, erected from 


the designs of Mr. H. Percy Apams, has been opened 
by His Majesty. A sanatorium for consumptives at 
Barrasford, North Tyne, has been completed from the 
designs of Messrs. NicHotson & Dorcuin, at an expen- 
diture of 20,o00/.; and the first part of the extension of 
the sanatorium at Blackpool, costing 16,500/., has been 
finished, Mr. F. T. Wapprncron being the architect. 
Messrs. Younc & Mackenzie's designs: for the new 
infectious diseases hospital at Purdystown, Belfast, 
have been carried out, and the building has been opened 
by the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland and the Countess of 
ABERDEEN. 
North London or University College Hospital was 


honoured by royalty in the persons of the Duke and | 


Duchess of Connaucut, the architects in this case being 
the late Mr. ALFRED WaTeERHOUusE, R.A., and his son, Mr. 
Paut WatTerHousE. The poorhouse erected for the 
Aberdeen City Council at Oldmill, from the plans of 
Messrs. Brown & Watt, has been completed at a cost 
of 120,000/, ‘The Andrew Gibson Home for Seamen’s 


Widows at Liverpool, designed by Mr. Artuur P. Fry, | 


and costing 30,o00/, to build, has been finished and 
opened, whilst the Union Jack Club in Waterloo Road, 
London, is also practically complete, having been 
erected from the plans of Mr. H. B. Measures for 
85,000/. 

Several large educational 
finished during the past year. 
Grammar School at King’s Lynn has been built from 
the designs of Mr. Bast. Cuampneys, and was opened 
by His Majesty in person. New schools for the 
Birmingham City Council, both secondary and element- 
ary, have been erected in the City Road from the 
designs of Messrs. BuckLtanp & Farmer, and have cost 
45,000, The Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
has been completed by the addition of the main building 
costing 60,000/. to the two earlier blocks, each of which 


buildings have been 


was built for about 20,o00/., Mr. W. H. Know es being | 


the architect. Amongst Council schools finished during 
the past year have been those at Calton Road, 
Gloucester, designed by Mr. Water B. Woop, and 
costing 14,o00/,; those at Chatham, of which Mr. 
HerBert H. Dunstatt was the architect, the expendi- 
ture being 11,6357; Oaklands Road School, Hanwell, 
built for 18,250/ from the plans of Mr. W. Pywet; 
those at Carter Knowle, Sheffield, completed for 
15,220/. from the designs of Messrs. Ho_mes & Watson. 
Mr. F. L. Prarson’s designs for St. Helen’s Girls 
School, Abingdon, have been carried out for about 
30,000/, University College, Reading, has been com- 
pleted from designs prepared by Mr. W. RAvENSCROFT 
and Mr. C. Stewarp Smirn, assisted by Mr. H. Hutr 


The opening of the new buildings for the | 


King Edward VII.’s | 
_version of Mr. W. G. Hunt's original 100,000/. design 


Majesties the Kinc and QuEEN became a national event. 
Mr. A. M. Macxenzir, A.R.S.A., is the architect. 

Amongst commercial and business undertakings we 
have to record the completion of the new Liverpool 
Cotton Exchange, erected at a cost of 200,o00/. from 
the designs of Messrs. MaTEAR & Simon, selected in a 
competition restricted to Liverpool architects. An im- 
portant addition to the Glasgow Stock Exchange has 
been carried out from the designs of Mr. J. J. BuRNET. 
An extensive building is that for the new head offices 
of the North-Eastern Railway Company, erected at 
York from the designs of the joint architects, Mr. 
Horace Fie_p and Mr. W. Bett. The city of Norwich 
has had added to its architectural attractions the new 
head offices of the Norwich Union Life Assurance Com- 
pany, designed by Messrs. G. J. & F. W. Skipper. 
In the Metropolis we have seen the new offices of the 
Hearts of Oak Benefit Society erected from the designs 
of Messrs. Essex, Nico. & Goopman, and opened by 
His Majesty the Kinc. Messrs. Wartnc & GILLow’s 
new premises in Oxford Street, built from Mr. R: FRANK 
Arxinson’s designs, have been opened with a cleverly- 
worked boom of public interest. Caxton House, West- 
minster, a notable piece of office building, has been 
completed from the designs of Mr. J. S. Grsson. 
Another great caravanserai has been added to London 
in the Ritz Hotel, Piccadilly, built from the plans of 
Messrs. Mewes & Davis, in collaboration with Mr. 
BIsHop. 

An interesting essay in the use of coloured material 
for external architecture has been brought to fruition in 
the erection of a house in Addison Road, Kensington, 
from the designs of Mr. Hatsry Ricarpo. 

Amongst buildings erected for the amusement of 
the public may be mentioned the King’s Theatre, Edin- 
burgh, completed at a cost of 50,ooo0/. from the designs 


_ of Messrs. JAmEs Davinson & J. D. Swanson ; the Marine 


Palace, Clacton-on-Sea, built for 40,o00/. from plans by 
Messrs. SpencrR & TicHE; and the New Theatre at 
Cardiff, of which Messrs. Ernest Rtintrz & Forp were 
the architects. 


Important Bur_tpincs CoMMENCED 


during the last year include the South Wales University 
College, for the first portion of which has been accepted 


_the tender of Messrs. E. Turner & Sons to carry out 


| the designs of Mr. W. D. Caroe. 


A commencement 
has been made with the first part, costing 25,o00/., of 
the scheme planned by Messrs. H. & A. P. Fry for the 
Liverpool County Hospital for Children, the ultimate 
estimate for which is 60,o00/. <A greatly reduced 


for new municipal buildings at Acton, Middlesex, has 
been started at a contemplated outlay of 35,000/. The 
foundation-stone has been laid of the new Ossett town 
hall, which is being built from the designs of Messrs. W. 
Hanstock & Son at an estimated cost of 20,o00/, The 
tender of Mr. F. G. Minter at 18,793/. for new municipal 
buildings at Bromley, Kent, has been accepted, Mr. 
R. FRANK ATKINSON, whose designs were selected in 
open competition, being the architect. New Y.M.C.A. 


| premises at Leeds to cost 49,000/, have been commenced 


from the designs of Mr. W. H. Tuorr. An extension 
of the Glasgow Post Office estimated at 80,000/. has been 
begun from plans prepared by Messrs. W. W. Rospert- 
son and W. T. O_priEve, of H.M. Office of Works. A 
commencement has been made with the extensive new 
buildings for King’s College Hospital at Denmark Hill, 
for which Mr. W. A. Pite’s designs involving an ex- 
penditure of between 300,o00/. and 400,000/, were 
selected in a limited competition. The foundation-stone 
has been laid of a new episcopal residence at Southwell, 
of which Mr. W. D. Caroz is the architect. 

The general slackness in architectural activity has 


' been strikingly illustrated by the insignificance of the 
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CoMPETITIONS 


decided during the past year, with the single exception 
of the international competition for the Peace Palace at 
The Hague. In this English architects were singularly 
unsuccessful, the first place being gained by M. L. M. 
Corponnierr, of Lille; the second by M. F. A. Marcet, 
of Paris; the third by Herr Franz Wenpt, of Charlot- 
tenburg ; and the fourth by Herr Orro Wacner, of 
Vienna, whilst premiums were also awarded to Mr. 
Howarp GreENLEY and Mr. H. S. Oty, of New York, 
and to Herr Franz ScHwecuTer, of Berlin. Purely 
British open competitions have been almost confined to 
schools and public libraries ; indeed, but for the Educa- 
tion Act and Mr. Carnecre, the opportunities for am- 
bitious assistants to test their untempered swords in the 
arena of open competitions would be practically nil. 

In each year it seems to be almost a regular occur- 
rence for some one of our 


CATHEDRALS 


to present an alarming state of insecurity for the 
sympathetic concern and help of the public. This last 
year it has been the turn of the great metropolitan 
cathedral of St. Paul, the immortal work of Sir Curis- 
TOPHER Wren. All at once with dramatic suddenness 
the public is informed that the building is in imminent 
danger, and that 40,o00/. is wanted to save it from fall- 
ing into the street. We are, however, to have a careful 
inspection and report from a triumvirate of eminent 
architects, Sir Aston Wess, Mr. T. E. Cotitcutr and 
Mr. Joun BeLcHerR, so that we may believe that the 
mischief which has doubtless been developing for years 
will be calmly investigated, and that panic is un- 
necessary. 

The Dean and Chapter of Gloucester have wisely 
taken early steps to prevent more serious mischief to 
their cathedral, and, on the advice of Mr. F. W. 
Wa tter, have started works at an estimated ex- 
penditure of 8,150/. The restoration: of the north 
transept of Peterborough Cathedral has been com- 
menced under the direction of Mr. G. F. Bopiry, R.A. 
Fresh trouble has appeared at Winchester Cathedral, 
this time to the south aisle of the nave, for which an 
expenditure of another 5,o00/, is deemed necessary. 
On October 17 occurred the interesting celebration of 
the 8ooth anniversary of the consecration of Ely 
Cathedral. 

A national calamity has been the disastrous fire at 
Selby Abbey, from which it may be hoped that guardians 
of our great masterpieces of architecture wili learn two 
important lessons—that proper and adequate _ pre- 
cautions against fire should be their imperative duty, 
and that sufficient provision should be made by 
insurance to restore the ravages of the devouring 
element should such occur. 

Earthquakes in San Francisco and Valparaiso have 
caused immense havoc in the architecture of those 
cities, but have fortunately not been accompanied by 
any serious manifestations of earth tremors in this 
country, though they may remind us that as some sixty 
earthquake shocks occur in each year at some part or 
other of the world, we cannot always expect complete 
immunity. Indeed, only last week it has been suggested 
by Professor BeLar, of Laibach, the eminent seismologist, 
that the trouble at St. Paul’s Cathedral may be due to 
earth tremors. 

An interesting scheme, and one the achievement of 
which will be of great value, is that proposed by Mr. 
R. PHENE Spters for a 


NaTIONAL CoLLEecTION OF DRAWINGS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

This scheme has 
authorities of the Victoria and Albert Museum at South 
Kensington have agreed to take over and house the 
collection in their art library, and to afford due facilities 
for purposes of study. 


so far materialised that the | 


APPOINTMENTS 
of an important character during the past year have 
been those of Mr. Mervyn Macartney as consulting 


| architect to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathe- 


dral, in succession to Mr. Somers CLarkE; of Mr.W. R. 
LretTHABy as surveyor of the fabric of Westminster 
Abbey, consequent on the death of Mr. J. ‘1. Micxie- 
THWAITE; and Mr. C. pe Grucuy as Master of the 
Royal Academy Architectural Schools. 


Honours 


worthy of note have been the knighthood bestowed upon 
Sir A. BRumwELL THomas; and the award by the 
American Institute of Architects of their first gold 
medal to Sir Aston WeEsp, whilst the Royal Gold Medal 
has, on the recommendation of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, been given to Sir L. ALmMa-Tapema, 


OBITUARY. 


Comparatively few architects of the first rank have 
passed away during the past year, but the list includes 
the names of Mr. J. P. Seppon, Mr. ZEPHANIAH KING, 
Mr. Ernest Gopman, Mr. F. Wuittincuam, Mr. Apam 
Hunter, Mr. J. I. FRANKLIN, Mr. W. Frame, Mr. R. A. 
Brypen, Mr. W. Gotpsmitu, Mr. THomas Garner, Mr. 
E. WooptHorPE, Mr. Grorce Low, Mr. E. SAatomons, 
Mr. E. E. Scrivener, Mr. A. Mosetey, Mr. H. W. 
Cotiins, Mr. Puitre Wirkinson, Mr. W. D. Cuurcu, 
Mr. J. H. Curistian, Mr. Joun Witts, Mr. W. J. Gant, 
Mr. T. Barnes-WI.uiAMs, Mr. JosreH Gace, Mr. F. W. 
Lepcer, Mr. CHartes Lone, Mr. Jonn H. Davies, Mr. 
J. T. MicxrerHwaitr, Mr. H. A. Protruero, Mr. E. L. 
Tarsuck, Mr. H. S. Lecce. 


THE PREVENTION OF CORRUPTION ACT, 
1906. 


By Proressor W..S. Hotpswortu, D.C.L. 


E suppose that no one will deny the prevalence 
of the habit of taking secret commissions, or 
the advisability of rooting out, if possible, this insidious 
form of commercial dishonesty. If the law on this 
subject can be so strengthened that it is able to deal 
with this evil effectually, it ought without doubt to be 
so strengthened. This Act, which came into force on 
January 1, 1907, is an attempt to accomplish this 
worthy object. It is, as is well known, intended to 
render criminal all corrupt transactions with agents, 
whether employed by the Crown or by any other public 
authority, or bya private person. Both the giver and the 
receiver of a secret commission are made guilty of the 
same offence, and subjected to the same penalties. We 
propose, in the first place, to discuss the meaning of the 
Act; in the second place, to consider how far it adds 
anything to the existing law; and, in the third place, to 
consider whether it is likely to carry out the intentions 
of the Legislature. 
(i) As a necessary preliminary to the discussion of 
the meaning of the Act we must set out its operative 
clauses, all of which are contained in the first section :— 


1. If any agent corruptly accepts or obtains, or agrees 


‘to accept or attempts to obtain, from any person, for himself 


or for any other person, any gift or consideration as an 
inducement or reward for doing or forbearing to do, or for 
having after the passing of this Act done or forborne to do, 
any act in relation to. his principal’s affairs or business, or 
for showing or forbearing to show favour or disfavour to any 
person in relation to his principal's affairs or business ; OF 

If any person corruptly gives or agrees to give or offers 
any gift or consideration to any agent as an inducement or 
reward for doing or forbearing to do, or for having after the 
passing of this Act done or forborne to do, any act In 
relation to his principal’s affairs or business, or for showing 
or forbearing to show favour or disfavour to any person 10 
relation to his principal’s affairs or business ; or 

If any person knowingly gives to any agent, or if any 
agent knowingly uses with intent to deceive his principal, 


j any receipt, account or other document in respect of which 
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the principal is interested, and which contains any state- 
ment which is false or erroneous or defective in any material 
particular, and which to his knowledge is intended to mis- 
lead the principal ; 

he shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and shall be liable on 
conviction on indictment to imprisonment, with or without 
hard labour, for a term not exceeding two years, or to a fine 
not exceeding five hundred pounds, or to both such im- 
prisonment and such fine, or on summary conviction to 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for a term not 
exceeding four months, or to a fine notexceeding fifty pounds, 
or to both such imprisonment and such fine. 

2. For the purposes of this Act the expression “ con- 
sideration” includes valuable consideration of any kind; 
the expression “agent” includes any person employed by 
or acting for another; and the expression “ principal” 
includes an employer. 

3. A person serving under the Crown or under any 
corporation or any municipal, borough, county or district 
council, or any board of guardians, is an agent within the 
meaning of this Act. 


It will be seen at once that the provisions of the Act 
are very comprehensive. Their exact interpretation 
cannot, of course, be certainly known until cases have 
arisen for decision. But we may say at once that we 
think that a great deal that has been spoken and written 
about the scope of the Act is founded upon a miscon- 
ception. It has been commonly said that the person 
who gives postmen or tradesmen or customers the 
customary gift at Christmas, or the person who gives 
the customary tip to the porter who carries his bag, or 
to the waiter who waits upon him at dinner, will render 
both himself and the recipient of his present liable to 
the penalties contained in the Act. We do not think 
that this is correct. It might be correct if the Act had 
run, If an agent accepts or obtains from any person 
any gift, &c.,” but the Act does not so run. The Act says, 
“Tf any agent corruptly accepts or obtains from any person 
any gift, &e.” In the same way, in the third paragraph 
of section 1, subsection 1, which deals with the giving 
of incorrect receipts, accounts or other documents, the 
document must have been given knowingly, and the 
intent must have been to mislead. In all these 
criminal statutes we must rely on our adverbs to 
distinguish between conduct which falls within the 
statute and conduct which does not. “ Actus non facit 
reum, nisi mens sit rea’”—the mere act will not make a 
man a criminal without the criminal intent. It should 
be perfectly obvious that a man who gives a trifling 
gift out of good feeling, or from a sentiment of gratitude, 
does not corruptly give, nor does the person who 
receives it corruptly obtain. On the contrary hypothesis, 
it would be wholly impossible to make any present to 
any person, however great a friend he might be, with 
whom one had business relations. It would be wholly 
impossible, or at least very risky, to reward any other 
person’s employé who had done one services in the 
course of his employment, even though those services 
had been such, or performed in such a way, that exer- 
tions so great could not have been compelled or reason- 
ably expected under the bare terms of his contract of 
employment. It would be, in short, monstrous to sup- 
pose that the Act was intended to create an absolute 
divorce between the relations of business and the rela- 
tions of friendship—to make the possession of a business 
friend a criminal] offence. 

What then should be understood by “ corruptly ” 
accepting or obtaining or giving? We think that an 
agent corruptly accepts or obtains a gift if his object 
in accepting or obtaining the gift is to influence his 
judgment in relation to his principal’s affairs, and to 
substitute for that impartial exercise of his discretion | 
upon his principal’s affairs, which every principal has a 
right to expect, either a partial exercise of his discretion 
or the exercise of no discretion at all. Similarly, 
we think that a third person corruptly gives to 
an agent if his object in giving is to induce the 
agent to come to some conclusion favourable to the 
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exercising an impartial judgment upon the matter. 
We imagine that in a case of this kind a judge should 
direct a jury somewhat as follows :—“ If, gentlemen, you 
think that the accused made this present after the com- 
pletion of this business with no object in view except 
to show his appreciation of the manner in which the 
business has been done; if you think that the accused 
had no thought or expectation that his gift would in- 
fluence this agent in any other business he might have 
with this principal, then you ought to acquit. If, on 
the other hand, you think that the accused gave or 
agreed to give this gift before the business was complete, 
in order that the agent might not take that care of his 
principal's affairs which he would otherwise have taken ; 
or if the accused was accustomed to or intended in the 
future to do business frequently with this principal, and 
you think that he gave this gift after this particular 
piece of business was concluded in order that in the 
future the agent might not take that care of his prin- 
cipal’s affairs which he would otherwise have taken, 
then you ought to convict.” 

It is, of course, obvious in this case as in all others 
where the intent with which an act is done is at issue, 
that all the circumstances of the transaction and the 
relations existing between the parties are facts which 
are relevant to the proof or disproof of the intention in 
question. We may suppose that the Act will be inter- 
preted in some such way as this. We think, therefore, 
that there is very little ground for many of the really 
superficial objections which have been taken toit. They 
are based to a great extent upon a misreading of its 
terms. . 

(ii) We now pass to the second question, how far 
this Act adds anything to the existing law. Before 
this Act came into operation the law was by no means: 
powerless against the corrupt agent or the agent’s 
corrupter. If it could be proved that an agent 
received a bribe in order to defraud his principal, or 
that anyone knowingly gave to an agent with intent 
to defraud his principal any false document, and if the 
agent used that document, both agent and principal 
could be prosecuted for a conspiracy to defraud. The 
civil remedies also of the principal are very complete. 
The principal can compel an agent to pay over to him 
any secret commission which he may have received as 
money had and received to his (the principal’s) use. If 
there is any reason to think that the receipt of the com- 
mission has in any way interfered with the proper con- 
duct of the agent’s duty, the principal can decline to pay 
the agent his commission, or, if he has already paid it, 
he can recover it from the agent. This Act seems to 
add to the existing criminal remedies possessed by the 
principal in two ways:—(1): Whereas before the 
Act the principal must have proved a con— 
spiracy between the corrupter and the corrupted 
agent, now he need prove no conspiracy. All 
he need show is either that a third person has given, 
or that the agent has received or agreed to receive, a 
gift corruptly. (2) Probably before the Act was passed 
an attempt to bribe an agent which failed, or an attempt 
by an agent to give a bribe which failed, would not have 
been a criminal offence. Now such attempts are made 
crimes of the same magnitude as the completed offence. 
We must conclude, therefore, that the Act does give 
a sharper edge to the criminal law dealing with this 
very prevalent offence. But to admit that it adds a 
sharper edge to the existing law by no means concludes 
the question whether this Act, or any Act, will effect 
what is desired. To determine this question we must 
discuss the third of the questions which we have pro- 
posed for consideration—whether this Act is likely to 
carry out the intentions of the Legislature. 

(iii) The difficulty of dealing with such offences as 
those dealt with by this Act is the difficulty of detection. 
In the case of most ordinary crimes, such as murder or 
theft, it is to the direct interest of the injured person or 


giver in relation to the principal’s business, without 


his family to make every effort to detect the criminal. 
There is an immediate and apparent injury. There is 


+! 
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the strongest incentive to bring the criminal to justice. 
But in the case of offences of this nature there is, in the 
first instance, no apparent injury to anyone. No doubt 
the principal is injured—but he does not know it. 
There is therefore no immediate and powerful incentive 
existing in some definite person to bring the criminal 
to justice. On the contrary, there is every induce- 
ment to the two guilty persons to conceal their offence ; 
and, as one of these guilty persons is a trusted agent, 
there is every facility for making this concealment 
effective. Trade could not go on unless credit were 
given and trust confided in many different directions ; 
and so long as this necessary trust is confided this 
offence is almost impossible to be detected. In fact, the 
detection and suppression of this offence is almost as 
difficult as the detection and suppression of many other 
offences against morality which the legislator, though 
he deplores their existence, hesitates to bring within 
the scope of the criminal law, because the attempt to 
do so would, as BenTHAM long ago pointed out, cause 
more evil than it prevented. But it may be said, 
“When thieves fall out honest men come of their own ” 
—if the corrupt agent or his corrupter fall out there is 
a chance for the principal; and this Act will consider- 
ably add to his powers in this event. In answer to this 
it may be said that the Act will therefore tend to 
draw tighter the links which unite a confederacy of 
thieves, and to render more difficult still the work of 
detection and suppression. We do not, however, 
think that this objection is a strong one. In spite 
of the Act differences will arise between these dishonest 
persons, and other circumstances beside such a dif- 
ference of opinion may put the principal on the track. 
The real objection to the Act, we think, lies in quite 
another direction. It is not unlikely that it may be 
used wrongly for purposes of persecution and revenge. 
Suppose a case of this kind :—A principal knows that 
his agent is in the habit of receiving commissions from 
third persons, and either so acts as to cause the agent 
to conclude that he (the principal) does not mind, or 
deliberately chooses to take no notice of the practice. 
Differences arise between the principal and the agent, 
or between the principal and the third person who has 
been paying the commission. These differences become 
acute, and the principal institutes a prosecution 
under this Act. It will be said that the clauses of 
the Act which make the consent of the Attorney or 
Solicitor General necessary before instituting a prose- 
cution ; which put the prosecution of an offence under 
the Act under the restrictions of the Vexatious Indict- 
ments Act; which require that every information for an 
offence under the Act shall be upon oath-—-will make it 
impossible for the Act to be thus abused. No doubt 
these provisions will do something to mitigate the evil 
which we are considering. Whether they will be suffi- 
cient is another question. We cannot expect the 
Attorney or Solicitor General to do more than satisfy 
himself that there is a good prima facie case ; and when 
the desire for revenge is strong a good prima facie case 
may be made without much difficulty. We always 
suspect a criminal statute if elaborate precautions 
against its misuse are needed. It often happens that 
such a statute does more harm than good—a fact which 
this Act may unhappily illustrate. We do not think 
that the Act will touch any but a small fraction of cases 
in which secret commissions are given and received. 
We believe that it may lead to the institution of pro- 
secutions from unworthy motives. In proposing to 
suppress prevalent abuses of this kind by the help of 
the criminal law, the legislator would do well to keep 
before him some wise words which BenrHam wrote 
upon this matter :—- 


The penal system, though it be made as perfect as 
dossible, is defective in several respects. (1) The evil must 
exist before the remedy can be applied. The remedy con- 
sists in the application of punishment, and punishment 
cannot be applied till offence is committed. Every new 
instance of punishment inflicted is an additional proof that 


| 


punishment lacks efficacy, and: leaves behind it a certain 
degree of danger and alarm. (2) Punishment itself is an 
evil, though necessary to prevent greater evils. Penal 
justice, in the whole course of its operation, can only be a 
series of evils—evils arising from threats and constraints of 
the law, evils arising from the prosecution of the accused 
before it is possible to distinguish innocence from guilt, 
evils growing out of the infliction of judicial sentences, evils 
from the unavoidable consequences which result to the 
innocent. (3) The penal system is not able to reach many 
injurious actions, which escape justice either by their 
frequency, the facility of concealing them, by the difficulty 
of defining them, or finally, by some vicious turn of public 
opinion by which they are favoured. Penal law can 
operate only within certain limits, and its power extends 
only to palpable acts susceptible of manifest proof. 


We are confident that BenrHam would have con- 
demned the Act upon these principles. He would have 
said that an Act which would probably be unable to touch 
the large mass of cases which it was meant to touch— 
which obviously gave an opportunity to persons to put 
it into force for unworthy motives—was calculated to 
do more harm than good. All punishment is, as he 
rightly says, an evil. It can only be justified if it 
makes in the long run for the greater happiness of the 
greater number. We must be careful to see when we 


‘inflict new punishments that they will fall upon those 


whose conduct we wish to penalise. We must not allow 
our indignation at certain wrongs to so blind us that we 
make new crimes and threaten new punishments which 
may not only fail in their object in suppressing wrong, 
but also make it possible for unscrupulous persons to 
use the criminal law to gratify their desire to revenge 
or to oppress. 


NATIONAL TRUST FOR HISTORIC PLACES. 


fe the next session of Parliament a Bill is to be promoted 

for incorporating the National Trust for Places of 
Historic Interest or National Beauty. The Trust is to be 
established for promoting the permanent preservation, for 
the benefit of the nation, of lands and tenements (including 
buildings) of beauty or historic interest, and, as regards 
lands, for the preservation (so far as practicable) of their 
natural features and animal and plant life. The present 
property of the Association is to be invested in the National 
Trust, which will be divided into (a) ordinary members, 
(6) life members, (c) honorary members, and (d@) local cor- 
responding members. On the Council two members are to 
be appointed by the Trustees of the National Gallery, two 
by the President of the Royal Academy, one by the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
two by the Trustees of the British Museum and one each 
by the Society of Antiquaries, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Linnzean Society, the Entomological Society, 
the Royal Botanical Society, the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. Andrews and 
Dublin; the Commons’ Preservation Society, the Kyrle 
Society, the Selborne Society, the County Councils Associa- 
tion, the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings and 
the Trustees of Public Reservations, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
Twenty-five properties now in the possession of the Asso- 
ciation are scheduled as to be held and preserved for the 
benefit of the nation. 


EUROPE. 
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THE NEW WAR OFFICE, WHITEHALL. 
(See Illustrations.) 


46 . . . 
EACE has its victories as well as war,” and we 


may justly affirm that, in the instance of the 
new War Office, a victory has been achieved ; and this 
has been obtained in face of many difficulties, many 
obstructive factors, so that in the successful completion 
of this fine block we are presented with a curious 
blending of peace and strife. It is an interesting com- 


millennium that this vast building, entailing considerable | 


expenditure, should be erected in the Metropolis of the 


world in the opening years of the twentieth century. | 


Perhaps, however, it is a wise expenditure, on the 


assumed wisdom of the dictum that those who seek | 


peace must be prepared for war. 

It is well known (and yet must be repeated in any 
article dealing with these buildings) -that the fertile 
brain responsible for the design of the War Office 
belonged to the late Witt1am Younc, who unhappily 
did not live to see even the commencement of his 
matured scheme translated into permanent materials. 


It was a sad coincidence that both the new blocks of | 


Government offices should be thus deprived of the 
services of their respective authors. But though 
Witiiam Younc was called away, we cannot see any 
signs that the completed work has suffered under the 
superintendence of Mr. CLype Younc (the capable son 


of a capable father), who has fully justified the con- | 


fidence reposed in him by the authorities. He has been 


assisted in his duties by Sir Jonn Taytor, K.C.B., of | 


the Office of Works. Mr. Frank Woopwarp acted as 
clerk of the works, with Mr. Henry Grace as his 
assistant. 


Before attempting a description of the buildings, we | 


would revert to a remark made above as to difficulties 
and obstructive factors. 
irregular site of the area under consideration is, perhaps, 
innocent of giving trouble. It is in the treatment of 
the elevations and in the consideration of perspective 
effects that such irregularities are apt to cause diffi- 
culties. It may be said at once that the architect has 
skilfully masked this incipient unsightliness by his treat- 
ment of the angles, where the circular towers flanked by 
square projections and crowned by open stages beneath 
massive hemispherical cupolas give weight, dignity and 
a play of chiaroscuro at these angles, thus serving to 
divert the eye from dwelling on the want of rectangularity 
of the site. We shall have some further remarks to 
offer presently concerning these angle blocks. 

The desirability of artistic consideration for the 
Banqueting House has also not been overlooked by the 
architect; and though this gem of Inico Jones is of 
necessity somewhat dwarfed, it is not rendered insignifi- 
cant by the new buildings, for, as far as internal 
arrangements permitted, Mr. Witt1am Youne aligned 


On the basis of planning, an | 


the columns and the main cornice of his structure with | 


those of the Palace. Indeed, it may be observed 
generally regarding the completed Government buildings 
in this thoroughfare, that no one block preponderates 
unduly, and this is a happy consummation. 

The works in foundations were contracted for by 
Messrs. Mow.em & Co., who commenced operations in 
1899 and completed their contract in March 1901. The 
entire site was excavated to a depth of 30 feet below 
the roadway, a concrete tank being formed, 6 feet thick 
over the base and with walls varying from 3 feet to 
7 feet in thickness; the size of this tank may be con- 


mentary, too, on any speculation as to the advent of the | ceived when the dimensions of the building are con- 


sidered. The principal (west) front is 250 feet long, the 
south, east and north fronts being respectively 320 feet, 
370 feet and 500 feet in length, the last facing Whitehall 
Place. The main line of building shows a height of 
80 feet above the roadway. 

The exterior of the War Office is of best Portland 
stone, supplied from the quarries of the Bath Stone 
Firms and specially selected by a Government inspector. 
All the stone was worked at the Chelsea yard of the 
contractors for the superstructure, Messrs. Foster & 
Dicxser. In evidence of the thoroughness with which 
they entered into the matter, we may note that they had 
special machinery of the most modern type erected in 
their yard, including diamond saw, electric cranes and 
travellers, thus enabling the transmission of the. very 
largest blocks of stone, these being conveyed on motor 
lorries to the Works, enabling the masonry to be carried 
out well within the contract time. 

The design is Renaissance, dignified and restrained 
in its tendencies, with due consideration paid to the 
claims of chiaroscuro. Frankly, however, we must 
demur, even though the latter quality be the moving 
factor, to the alternating square blocks and circular 
drums of the shafts of the columns; the result is 
an air of restlessness, where one of solid repose is 
peculiarly desirable. The only other adverse criticism 
we feel called upon to advance respecting the exterior is 
in regard to the area gates in the balustrades; instead 
of endeavouring to treat these as an integral part of the 
balustrade design, it would have been preferable, both 
practically >and zesthetically, to define their position 
clearly. 

The architectural carving on the facades has been 
executed by Mr. Grorce Masry, and is well worthy of 
note, and we would call attention to the very happy 
effect produced by the Ionic colonnading. 

Reference was made earlier to the angle treatment. 
Perhaps it is somewhat of a misnomer to use the term 
“tower ;” derivatively it is decidedly wrong, and in any 
case it is undesirable. But having so far cleared the 
ground of miscoaception, we may remark that whatever 
term be employed, the effect is admirable. All the fine 
principles of art in design seem to be concentrated here— 
mass, proportion, scale effect, chiaroscuro, variegated 
unity and contrast. The ground and mezzanine 
floors show a rusticated front, and act as a fitting 
support for the columnar treatment over, which again 
adequately supports the superstructure. The main 
interest attaching to the rectangular flank supports is 
centred in the sculpture groups, the work of Mr. ALrrep 
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Drury, A.R.A., and it is pleasant to observe the 
seemingly firm foothold devised for the figures; for 
customarily pedimental figures are—again seemingly— 
for ever straining to maintain their position on the 
curved surface. Mr. Drury has executed eight groups 
in all, the subjects selected being connected more or 
less directly with the central mot#f of the buildings ; he 
has designed and executed his work in a thoroughly 
masterly manner. 

The War Office comprises seven storeys from the 
basement to the so-called fourth floor, and is planned 
to accommodate some 2,300 officials. Since its in- 


WAR OFFICE: INNER COURT. 


ception changes in the administrative machine of the 
Department have brought about the abolition of the 
office of Commander-in-Chief, with the result that the 
fine suite of apartments overlooking Whitehall Place 
on the principal floor, destined for that functionary, are 
now to be devoted to the use of the Council of War and 


committees ; this suite is handsomely panelled in oak | 


from floor to ceiling, and has some fine marble chimney- 
pieces, transferred from the old War Office. Similar 


treatment as regards panelling and chimney-pieces is | 


accorded to the Secretary of State’s suite overlooking 
Whitehall, and to the room destined for the Chief 


of | 


the Staff, situated on the Horse Guards Avenue front 3 
indeed, the latter room possesses the finest of the trans- 
ferred chimney-pieces, and we would call attention to 
the pleasing carved oak enrichment to the skeleton oval 
panels intended for the reception of portraits ; the frieze 
in this room would be suitably treated with decorative 
painting. 

As regards the general appearance of the offices, 
all that can be said is that the treatment has been 
purposely simple ; the rooms for heads of departments 
are oak-panelled to a height of 4 feet, and every 
attention has been paid to the adequate convenience and 
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[Photo by S. B. Bolas & Co., London. | 


comfort of all officials. For all the internal wood and 
stone carving and for the marblework of the principal 
staircase Messrs. FarmER & BrinpLEY are responsible. 
A few words should be devoted to this staircase, 
with its arcade and surrounding gallery at the top. It 
forms a very fine feature; due mainly to its structural 
stonework, executed in Painswick stone, the effec- 
tive alabaster used for imposts and balusters, and 
the Piastraccia marble steps; we are not so pleased 
with the effect produced by the Brescia balustrade 
capping and the Brescia columns at the foot of the 
staircase, as the contrast is too vivid, but we can con- 
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ceive nothing happier than the alabaster decoration as | in Duke Place, off Duke Street, which leads out of Liver- 
employed. pool Road, on the left-hand side proceeding from Deans- 

The principal suites are situated on what architects gate. The excavations were undertaken at very short notice 
call the first floor, though the Department prefers to call | set ees mee ae to be built upon almost immediately. 
‘t the second floor (reserving the earlier number for the e trenches will have to be filled in by January 5 at the 


: dtl hed latest. 
mezzanine over ground floor), and they are approach The work is important. (1) Because the exact position 


by the principal and five other staircases, each of the } of the western rampart has not hitherto been known (no 
latter enclosing a passenger iit. [here are twenty-two two maps agreeing on the subject), though fragments of the 
lifts of various kinds (five worked electrically for northern, southern and eastern walls can be located. The 
passenger traffic), and all these have been supplied by | discovery of the western boundary therefore determines the 
Messrs. Waycoop & Co. dimensions of the fort. (2) Because the remains shown 
Enriched ceilings in fibrous plaster, the work of Mr. eve a ea ha eget of the construction of the foundations of 
James Annan, are used in the principal rooms ; and for the walls of Roman Manchester than was obtainable from 
i ae i foal frms have been requisitioned the fragment of walling in Messrs. Southern’s yard. 
the artistic grates ne &C aM q E ’ | (3) Because foundations were struck within the enclosure 
Bae cites ar, Pate ; Sstras see sh f ae which seem to indicate that the fort had stone buildings. 
ome of the fine steel grates to be seen are [ul Further details will be given with pleasure to any persons 
relics of the old War Office. The stoves and chimney- | who are sufficiently interested to visit the site. To prevent 
pieces generally have been supplied by Messrs. Yates, | disappointment, however, it may be better to state that only 
Haywoop & Co. The Art Pavements Company supplied | the foundations remain, and that much has necessarily been 
the mosaicwork, and Mr. Burcess (of Liverpool) the | obliterated for the time by the snow. 
wood-block flooring. 
The Intelligence Department has been carefully con- 


The committee take this opportunity of publicly ex- 
pressing their thanks for the facilities and kind assistance 
sidered, with a view to its isolation, and will be guarded 
by special gates and officials. 


granted (1) by the officials of the Ship Canal Co. (Bridge- 
There is complete provision for luncheons, and 


water Undertaking), who own the land ; (2) by Mr. Hodgkin- 
son (of Messrs. J. Wainwright & Son, timber merchants), 
who has hitherto rented the site; (3) by Messrs. Ea &aF. 
a mere walk through the rooms devoted to this purpose | Beattie, carriers, of Rice Street, to whom they are especially 
will convey some idea of the magnitude of the Depart- | indebted for kindly allowing them to continue the excava- 
ment. The kitchen and offices, situated at the top | tion at great inconvenience to the firm. 
of the building, are commodious, and are capable of The depth to which the trenches have to be taken, and 
providing and serving 1,000 luncheons per day; in- the hardness of the material through which they are cut, 
deed, in times of stress they might negotiate double the nee the expense of the work very See already oe 
umber. It may be readily surmised that everything else funds at disposal’ are hel, exhausted. They are‘unwi® 
sae VM y d , ing to draw upon this year’s resources, as they are anxious 
being so well considered, the sanitary arrangements are | thoroughly to explore another important site in the summer. 
of the most modern type, a commendable feature being It is not every great city that can boast that the walls of 
the means taken to air-lock the lavatory suites by means | the Roman station to which it owes its name still exist 
of special corridors, cross ventilation and air-extract | under its busiest streets and the tangle of its many rail- 
trunks and flues. Messrs. MatrHew Hatt & Co. were Ste TRE work now doing is only the peginhing of - 
entrusted with this work. scheme for gradually piecing together the remains 0 
On the occasion of our visit to the new building we Roman Manchester that still lie undisturbed beneath the 
found the librarian engaged, like DominiE Sampson, in accumulations of many centuries. _ It is unnecessary to 
the prodigious task of grappling with books and docu- enlarge upon the importance of this work for archacorony, 
; eee ex 4 for history, and especially in the interests of the rising 
ments ; their arrangement will entail considerable UMe | ceneration of Mancunians. But the expense is not small, 
and labour being devoted, but will be facilitated in vl€W | and the sub-committee venture to hope that the results 
of the excellent accommodation provided both in the | already obtained may induce many who have not yet sub- 
top-lighted library and in the sub-ground repository, | scribed to the fund to do so. The expense of publishing 
25 feet high, the latter being situated beneath the | such results, with adequate illustrations, is also great, and 
quadrangle. Underneath this quadrangle is also to though there are generous offers from the Lancashire and 
be found the boiler-house, fitted with three boilers, Cheshire Antiquarian Society and from the Derbyshire 
be pan feet Tong. by 7 feet diameter, and sup- | Archeological Society ots OP Teqourer, Mr. Farol 
plied by Messrs. BEELEY & Sons. For ordinary we Williamson, donations would be thankfully received by the 
poses one boiler will suffice, and its use will be alter-| jonorary secretary, Mr. F. A. Bruton, at 2 Clyde Road, 
nated with a second, the third being held in reserve. | West Didsbury. 
Special provision has been made against the draughts Mr. Charles Roeder, to whose patient labour for many 
to which stokers are usually exposed. The heating | years it is due that so much of what remained of Roman 
apparatus has been supplied by the Brightside Foundry } Manchester has not been irretrievably lost, is not only 
and Engineering Co. Messrs. SIEMENS BROTHERS were 
contractors for the electric cables, and Messrs. F. A. 
GLover & Co. for the installation of lights and _ tele- 
phones. Attention may be directed to the interesting 
brass electroliers in some of the principal rooms, replicas 
of a chandelier in Hampton Court Palace. 


watching the work with interest, but has voluntarily placed 
at the disposal of the committee wonderfully detailed 
knowledge of the site which his long experience and study 
of it have given him. 

Within the compass of the buildings are residences 
for five of the officials. In conclusion we may observe 
that the whole work reflects the greatest credit upon all 
concerned, our Metropolis being the richer by a mag- 
nificent block of buildings. 


ROMAN MANCHESTER. 


| ie excavation sub-committee of the Manchester and 

district branch of the Classical Association are appeal- 
ing for funds to continue the excavations now 1n progress on 
the site of the Roman fort Mancunium. Between 70 and 
80 feet of the foundation of what was apparently the western 
rampart of the fort (they are not yet far enough advanced 
to say this positively) and some foundations within the 
Castellum have just been uncovered in the timber yard 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue origin of the name of Liverpool, about which 
both archeologists and linguists differ, was once more 
discussed by Mr. SHONE, F.G.S., in a lecture at Chester. 
It is commonly Supposed that the arms express the 
significance of the title, for a bird is introduced which 
is popularly called a liver, and the name is therefore 
the pool of the liver. But the heralds describe the 
bird as a cormorant having a piece of the seaweed 
known as laver in its beak. The late Sir Joun 
Picton, the architect, maintained that the bird was 
the eagle of St. Joun the Evangelist. Mr. SHonr 
considers it is more like a herring-gull than an 
eagle. It is, however, plain that there is no con- 
nection between the arms and the title of the city. 
It has been said the word “ Liverpool ” is derived from 
the Cymric “ Llyvrpwl,” which would signify a pool 
where rivers joined. According to Mr. Suone the word 
was derived most probably from the word “ Llifer,” 
which was defined by Dr. W. Owen PUGHE in the 
National Dictionary of the Welsh language ‘as a “ flux, 
flow or confluence,” and the word “ pwl” was a small 
pool, so that, the letter ‘f” being equivalent to the 
English “ v,” Liverpool would mean exactly what would 
be the description of the then physical conditions which 
seemed to be indicated by the geology of the area—a 
pool in which there was a meeting of the fresh waters 
and the tidal waters. No doubt the place was known by 
some name at an early time. But it does not occur in 
a written deed until the end of the twelfth century, 
where the place is described as “ Liverpul”; the same 
spelling is adopted in a charter of King Joun. It is 
not of much importance to discuss the etymology of 
Liverpool or the reason for adopting the peculiar coat 
of arms. But as long as the city exists we suppose 
the subject will have interest for those who consider the 
past to be as important as the present. 


THERE was a time when Canon GEORGE VENABLES 
was a familiar figure at archeological meetings. His 
addresses were anticipated with pleasure, for it was 
known that he possessed a thorough knowledge of 
ecclesiology. His death on Sunday will cause regret 
to all who have heard him or were acquainted with his 
writings. Born in 1821, after studying at Oxford he 
was ordained in 1852. He was fortunate in having 
his merits recognised, and was appointed vicar at 
Chatham in 1854, From 1874 to 1886 he was vicar 
of Great Yarmouth, and he aided in the restora- 
tion of the church there. Since 1888 he was rector of 
Burgh Castle, Suffolk. He was the author of several 
books and very numerous articles relating to church 
matters. He was an excellent type of the old clerical 
archeeologist—a class of man that is not numerous at 
the present time. 


THE present Italian Government have resolved to 
adopt stringent methods in order to prevent the sale of 
examples of ancient art and the destruction of historic 
remains. Since 1820 regulations have existed for 
the same purpose. But they were inoperative, for 
Western Europe and America have been enriched by 
Italian spoils. It is now proposed to form a Superior 
Council of Antiquities and Fine Arts, consisting of 
twenty-one members. All works of art belonging to 
private possessors will be registered. Should an owner 
be desirous of selling his property the State will 
have the right to purchase it within three months. 
Works of architecture and remains of historic interest 
are also to come under the protection of the proposed 
edict. It will become impossible to build on ground 
which is supposed to have been the site of some historic 
building or the residence of some ancient worthy. The 
State will aiso acquire the right to undertake excava- 
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tions in any part of the country by paying compensation 
to the owners of the ground. Associations can also be 
authorised to embark upon excavations. But if foreigners 
perform the work they will not be allowed to remove 
any treasure-trove from Italy. There are other pro- 
visions which will also tend towards the retention of 
works of art within the country. 


AN Association has been formed in Paris of former 
students of the ateliers of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
The first meeting was held on December 22 with 
M. Bonnar, the present director of the school, as presi- 
dent. The object of the Association is to endeavour to 
preserve the fellow-feeling between artists who once 
were comrades, and wherever practicable to come to the 
aid of those whose careers have not been fortunate. 
The Association will also consider questions relating to 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, the salons and other exhibi- 
tions, and it is hoped money will be provided for 
travelling studentships as well as a benevolent’ fund. 
Prior to the first meeting, more than 300 applications 
for membership were received. One lady has presented 
500 francs, and Baron Epmunp pe RorHscuHiLp has 
given 3,000 francs. M. FERNAND SABATTE, who _ has 
organised the Association, is honorary secretary. His 
address is 35 rue Gros, Paris. 


Ir is understood’ that the recent robberies in the 
Louvre have led to the adoption of new rules and 
regulations which are not unlikely to cause some incon- 
venience to those who visit the galleries with an honest 
intention. Entrances and exits are to be guarded with 
more care than formerly, ‘There will be only four doors: 
for admission. But that must mean only to the great 
galleries. Every door in the interior which is not con- 
sidered to be necessary for visitors will be kept closed, — 
or, in other words, it will be necessary to follow a 
certain definite route. Regulations of that kind might 
be worse, especially as visitors must realise that the 
treasures cannot be too well guarded, Buta rule which 
gives the officials authority to treat the visitors in the 
manner that is familiar at the Customs barriers will 
give rise to much grumbling. The police probably can 
discover no other way. The select class of artists and 
scholars who have been allowed special facilities for 
their studies will find that their privileges have been 
curtailed. a 


Tue French Government are fortunate in having 
gained possession of the old chateau of Azay-le-Rideau. 
It is situated no doubt at some distance from Paris, in 
the beautiful district between Tours and Chinon. The 
chateau dates trom 1520 and was erected by the trea- 
surer of Francis I. The salamander which is asso- 
ciated with the king is therefore prominent on the 
facade. The L-shaped plan with turrets at the angles 
is suggestive of a time when defence had to be con- 
sidered. But the other parts of the building are 
evidently suggestive of a peaceful age. As a transition 
example it becomes one of the most interesting among 
the numerous French chateaux. Unfortunately the 
name of the architect who designed it cannot be dis- 
covered. The sculptors engaged must have possessed 
extraordinary skill, but not one of their names has 
survived. From‘its character and age it is especially 
suited to become a Renaissance museum, to which use 
the French Government have assigned it. But what are 
the limits of that period? The question has been dis- 
cussed at a meeting of a Special commission, and it has 
been decided that the Renaissance period is to be taken 
as extending from the end of the Middle Ages to the 
period of Lours XIII, Arrangements will accordingly 
be made to furnish Azay-le-Rideau with objects belong- 
ing to that time. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A ROOM IN A WEST-END HOUSE. 


THE HORNBY LIBRARY, LIVERPOOL. 


HIS building, as well as collections of books, prints 

and drawings, form the gift of the late Hucu 

FREDERICK Hornpy to the city of Liverpool. The 

collections were described in an article published in 
The Architect on October 19, 1906. 


THE NEW WAR OFFICE, WHITEHALL. 
(See page 8.) 


MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY, 


HE Royal Infirmary (the General Hospital of the 
city of Manchester) consists of some forty-four 
buildings, covering an area of about 14% acres, having. 
frontages to Oxford Road, Nelson Street, York Place 
and Berlin Street, its main frontage being nearly oppo- 
site the Whitworth Museum. We publish the west 
elevation and ground plan of the staff home, one of 
three buildings forming the main facade, the others 
being the administration block in the centre, and the 
teaching department forming a corresponding block to 
that of the staff home. We intend to publish the similar 
plans and elevations of those buildings in our suc- 
ceeding issues. 

The total cost of the hospital, including the out- 
patients’, casualties’, pathological departments, &c., will 
be between 300,000/. and 400,000/.. The buildings are 
of red brick and Portland stone, and of fire-resisting 
construction throughout. The staff home contains 
about 350 rooms, and each nurse has a separate bed- 
room. The architects are Mr. Epwin T. Hatt, of 
London, and Mr. JouN Brooxe, of Manchester. The 
contractors are Messrs. ARNoLD & Son, of Doncaster, 
and the clerk of works Mr. ALFRED TURNER. 


i 


THE HornNByY LIBRARY—GALLERY PLAN. 
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Gen LANCASHIRE CROSSES.* 


T may be difficult to deprive religious objects of 
their material character, but they can easily lose 
their original and essential interest. Removed from 
their associations they are transformed. The vandals 
who in the time of Henry VIII. and Cromwett de- 
stroyed a vast number of works of art, which they 
considered to be aids to superstition, would have served 
their purpose equally well if they deposited their objects 
in museums. In a glazed receptacle the most prized 
reliquary rarely attracts any reverence. The difference 
between past and present is nowhere better exemplified 
than in one of the foreign museums of religions, or 
in a section of a general museum which is assigned 
to that subject. The majority of visitors give no 
greater attention to the cases than they bestow on 
those containing miscellaneous articles. Vandalism, in 
fact, attains only negative results, and far more effective 
substitutes can be found for it. | 
We cannot therefore help pitying the waste of both 
physical and mental energy displayed in smashing stone 
crosses early in the nineteenth century by one of the 
Lancashire vicars. We are told by Mr. Taytor that 
‘he was a vehement Protestant, and owing to his 
notoriety as a prophet, allowed to do much as he liked 
with these ancient monuments. Many crosses, indeed, 
it is said, were pulled down with his own hands.” ‘The 
good people of the district did not realise, nor did the 
clergyman himself, that there was more debasing super- 
Pins j stition in supposing that he was a prophet, and was to 
aio oe a be dreaded as a wizard, than in allowing across to remain 
as arelic of the past. Yet it may be doubted whether 
complete destruction was not preferable to degradation. 


oe © 


* The Ancient Crosses and Holy Wells of Lancashire : with 
: Notes on the Pre-Reformation Churches, Monastic Institutions 
and Superstitions of the County Palatine. By Henry Taylor. 
THE HornBy LIBRARY—GROUND PLAN. (Manchester : Sherratt & Hughes.) 
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To break up an old cross for the repair of the streets 
could hardly be worse than turning one into a lamp-post, 
as was done in Leyland. In other places the whipping- 
post and the stocks were supposed to be _ suitable 
adjuncts to the cross. Indeed, it may be said that the 
crosses of Lancashire have been treated like the religious 
objects in gold, silver and ivory which we see in 
museums. . Their original character is ignored, and if 
they are regarded at all, it is with wonder that they 
could at any period have exerted the influence which 
imaginative people describe as inevitable. 

The subject of crosses has received some attention 
from ecclesiologists, if not from ordinary archzeologists. 
It is impossible to say to what extent they were 
scattered over these islands. But there is sufficient 
evidence to prove they were numerous along the 
eastern part of England and in the Isle of Man. In 
Ireland also several still remain, and although they were 
obnoxious to Scotsmen at the time of the Reformation, 
when many were likely to have been destroyed, some 
interesting examples still exist in the north. From the 
character of the ornamentation it was supposed they 
were likely to be carved by Northmen or by Celts. But 
of late years resemblances have been traced between 
the patterns and some of those found in various parts 
of Europe, and the circumstance has enabled a theory 
to be created that the English crosses were inspired by 
Roman or other Italian influence. One of the examples 
in Whalley churchyard has been used to support that 
theory, for it is described in the following words by 
Mr. Henry Taytor :— 3 


Monument “ B” is ina fair state of preservation, although 
a portion of the shaft (apparently about 2 feet in length) has 
been lost. Its total height must originally have been some 
9 or 10 feet. The arms of the cross (which was about 
2 feet in diameter) are missing,jbut the characteristic cen- 
tral boss at their intersection is present. Sometimes the 
central boss is plain; in this case it is carved. All four 
sides are richly ornamented with varying patterns of 
foliated scrollwork, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The principal ornament on the east and west faces 
springs from a central rounded shaft or pole, itself rising 
from the apex of a gable. These two faces are considerably 
varied one from the other in the character of the ornament. 
The cross shaft, which measures at the bottom 21 inches by 
10 inches, is socketed into a carved base stone. The Bishop 
of Bristol sees in this ornamentation a resemblance to the 
work on the roof of the alcoves in the mausoleum of Galla 
Placida at Ravenna. He goes on to suggest that this design 
may have been brought by Wilfrith of Ripon, York and 
Hexham from Rome and Ravenna, and that it is only a 
shortsighted view to attribute such work only to Hibernian 
designers and their imitators. 


To ornamentists the scrolls on the stone will appear 
to have at least as much analogy with the carvings and 
tattooings of the New Zealanders and other peoples in 
a primitive state as with Byzantine or Italian patterns. 
The symmetrical arrangement is so simple it must have 
been adopted in the earliest attempts at composition. 
On that account it is difficult to imagine the forms 
could have had any symbolic signification. 

The Whalley example is not to be accepted as a 
general type of the ornamenting of the Lancashire crosses. 
There are many varieties, although it cannot be said 
that the sculpture is ever remarkable for beauty. To 
be enabled to write Mr. Taytor’s large volume on 
the crosses, whatever may be their artistic value, 
has required several years of close labour. It was 
necessary not only to seek out the places where 
crosses or their remains are to be found throughout the 
county, but, in addition, records and other sources of 
information had to be carefully studied. Mr. TAyLor 
has had the advantage of assistance from local authori- 
ties, and his work with its numerous maps and illustra- 
tions is one which all Lancashire men, as well as 
archeeologists, should be proud to own. 

It has long been a subject for debate whether the 
majority of English crosses were not erected prior to 
the Norman invasion. The general character of the 


| the legendary lore collected about 


ornamentation and the inscriptions would support that 
theory. But there are occasional records which show 
that examples were raised at a later time. They were 
intendéd to serve several purposes. Mr. TAyLor 
classifies those found in Lancashire as_ follows :— 
(1) Preaching crosses, (2) churchyard crosses, (3) road- 
side or weeping crosses, (4) market and proclamation, 
(5) boundary crosses and meare stones, (6) the cross at 
cross-roads, (7)crosses at holy wells, (8) sanctuary 
crosses, (9) crosses as guide-posts, memorial and murder 
crosses. It is not to be supposed that crosses erected 
at an early date were intended to serve secular :pur- 
poses. For instance, on some of the Scottish stones 
battles are represented, and on that account it was 
concluded that the crosses indicated battlefields. 
But itis more likely that the rude, warlike 
scenes referred to some of the Jewish contests, from 
which at the time spiritual meanings were drawn. The 
crosses, were placed in positions which were supposed 
to have advantages, and it was not surprising if subse- 
quently one became the centre of a village. They were 
not always far apart. Some were used to mark the 
boundaries of churchyards or monastic property. There 
are, for example, three crosses in the churchyard of 
Whalley, but we are told “their original position is 
uncertain,” and it is likely there were others, and all 
may have helped to define limits. . 

Mr. Tay tor is of opinion that prior to the Reforma- 
tion the crosses were intended to recall the Crucifixion. 
When one had to be rebuilt the style of Gothic then 
practised was adopted. In the sixteenth century, 
especially with market crosses, a suggestion was taken 
from Italy, and ‘‘in many cases the structure took the 
form rather of an obelisk than of a cross, but was often 
surmounted by an orb with a small, plain, Latin cross 
on the top of it.” In the eighteenth century a crown 
was substituted for the orb and cross, as in the Salford 
Proclamation cross and the Manchester Market cross. 

The crosses in each of the six Hundreds of Lanca- 
shire are described in order, and illustrations are given 
of typical examples. Although people are becoming 


/more enlightened about the past and the remains 


relating to it which have survived, there are no traces 
now of several crosses which must have existed when 
the Ordnance Surveyors were at work in 1848, for their 
positions are shown on themaps. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. T'aytor’s admirable descriptions will prevent further 
vandalism. When it is remembered that some of the 
carved stones are a thousand years old, it seems 
to be almost inhuman to treat such relics as if 
they had been just taken from the quarry. ‘The holy 
wells possess less architectural interest than the crosses, 
but in some cases crosses were found near them, and 
them has much 
attraction: for archeeologists. The information is not 
confined to crosses and wells. Particulars are also 
given about the religious houses which once were 
numerous in Lancashire, and by the law of association 
the settlements of northern invaders, the positions of 
camps, barrows and Druidical remains and much else 
has had to be considered, and in that way the volume 
becomes a necessary supplement to the ordinary 
histories of Lancashire. 


a 


M. Philippe Chaperon, who was the senior among the 
scene-painters of Paris, has died in his eighty-fourth year. 
For many years examples of his art were sought for the 
principal theatres of Paris, including the Opéra and 
Comédie- Francaise. 

The French Academy of Fine Arts have decided that the 
prize founded to commemorate Achille Leclerc will be 
given this year for the best design for a metropolitan 
railway terminus. 

Mr. W. Woodward has given notice that at the meeting 
on Monday of the Royal Institute of British Architects he 
will direct the attention of the R.I.B.A. to the terms of the 
competition for the new London County Hall, with especial 
reference to the proposal to invite certain architects to 
submit designs in the final stage of the competition. 
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THE EMANUEL HOSPITAL, WESTMINSTER. 


ESTMINSTER is deservedly famous for the number of | proposed to establish three large middle-class schools—two 
its charities—quaint abodes of peaceful rest for the | 


aged, and of learning for the young. | Not by any means 
the least amongst Westminster charities was the Emanuel 


- Hospital, standing in a street then known as Little James | 


Street, but now called Buckingham Gate. Passing from 


Victoria Street to Wellington Barracks it stood on the left- 
_ hand side of the road. 


ae 


On entering the gateway, a fine spacious quadrangle laid 
out with lawn and gardens, with paved pathway all round, 
met the view, on three sides of which stood the red brick 
Queen Anne buildings, the fourth side being screened from 


the road by high wrought-iron railings with gates of good — 


design ; the whole formed a very secluded, picturesque 
and historically interesting part of old London. 

This charming relic of bygone years must indeed have 
been a harbour of refuge to its inmates, and a pleasant 
surprise to the wayfarer in what was then a by-street of 
Westminster. 

Emanuel Hospital was originally founded in 1594 by 
Anne, Lady Dacre, widow of the last Lord Dacre of the 
South, sister of the poet-statesman Lord Buckhurst, and 
maid-of-honour to Queen Elizabeth. Lord Dacre’s mansion 
stood close to the site of the hospital, and in the early days 
of the charity only “ decayed and distressed servants of Lady 


Dacre, former servants of the family who have grown poor, — 


lamed or diseased in the service of their Prince, or without 
their own default’; any poor, godly, honest people past 


labour, those born blind, or lamed or disabled in the ser 
vice of their Prince, and those brought down from riches | 


to poverty without their own fault,” were eligible. 

Lady Dacre’s will was proved on June 6, 1595. It pro- 
vided for the erection of a suitable building on land selected 
by the testator in Tothill Fields, ‘about four acres,” with 
habitation for twenty poor aged folk and twenty poor 
children, and it was to be called “ Emanuel Hospital.” By 
the will it was also directed that a charter should be applied 
for, incorporating the hospital under the name and for the 
purposes designated. 

This charter was granted in 1601, and the almspeople 
by it were constituted “as a body corporate of themselves 
for ever, under the name of the Poor of* Emanuel Hospital, 
with faculty to purchase lands, to have a common seal, to 
sue and be sued.” After the death of the surviving executor 


the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London were | 


made the geverning power in perpetuity. 

The first beneficiaries were to be selected to the number 
of seventeen from Westminster, two from Chelsea and one 
from Hayes in Middlesex. The two from Chelsea were 


appointed on condition that the tomb of the foundress and 
her husband in Old Chelsea Church should be kept in good 
repair ; failing this being done, after due notice being given, 
the right of Chelsea was to lapse. 

The first hospital was erected in 1605 ; about 100 years 


later it was rebuilt, and in 1732 the chapel was erected—to | 


which the apsidal chancel was added in 1846. Oddly 


enough, while expressing the desire that “the children | 
should be brought up in virtue and good and laudable acts © 


whereby they may the better live in time to come by their 
own honest labour,” Lady Dacre did not seem to contem- 
plate a school for the children, but rather a cluster of in- 
dustrial homes in which each aged pensioner should “ bring 
up and instruct in virtue, and good and laudable acts,” one 
child. However, a school was founded and the first clerical 
master appointed in 1735. 


The Rev William Beloe, the translator of Herodotus, | 


was master of the hospital from 1783 to 1808, when he was 
appointed rector of Allhallows, London Wall, and assistant 
librarian in the British Museum. 

In 1873 the Endowed Schools Commission carried ‘in 


Parliament a “scheme” for the reconstruction of this | 


hospital and the separation of the schools from the alms- 


house branch of charity. Under the provisions of this _ 


scheme the endowments of four hospital schools in West- 
minster were to be united under the management of one 
body of governors, and out of these endowments it was 


in Westminster, each providing accommodation for 300 


boys, of whom 200 in each should pay a small sum for 


their. education, and one a boarding school, which was 
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erected at Wandsworth and is now known as the Emmanuel 
College for Boys. 

The old ‘Emanuel Hespital” was pulled down a few 
years ago and a large block of buildings erected on the 
SeLe 
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COMMERCIAL AMERICA—TOBACCO. 


THE... LATE.«J.. S.2 M'CAIG. 


HE result of the appeal in the action relating to the 


will of the late Mr. M‘Caig, who left his fortune tor | 
the erection of towers and statues, was reported last week | 
The Dundee Advertiser gives the following | 


in The Architect. 
account of the testator :— 


For many years John Stuart M‘Caig and John Stuart | 


Blackie were the two notable figures in Oban. Though 
they had little in common, they were both somewhat 
eccentric. John Stuart M'Caig was a striking personality. 


Tall and portly, a burly man with a majestic presence, a_ 


stentorian voice and a forceful style of speech, he was one 
that could not be overlooked in any company. Though not 


deeply learned, he was well read, and took special interest | 


in the history of art, frequently visiting the chief conti- 
nental galleries, and by no means ignorant of both ancient 
and modern pictures. As might be expected, he was an 
ardent Gael, even his speech retaining to the last a faint 
flavour of the pure West Highland accent. One of his 
sisters conducted for many years a successful west-end 
millinery establishment in Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, and 
he was a frequent visitor there. To those who knew Mr. 
M‘Caig’s love of the Highlands and Highlanders it was 


often matter of surprise that he spelled his middle name | 


“ Stuart ’ in the French style, and not with that multiplicity 


of superfluous consonants which the Gaelic language | 


demands. 

It is probable that only the wide circle of John Stuart 
M'Caig's friends knew that he was both a poet and an art 
critic; for the book which he published many years ago, 
under the title of ‘ Notes on Painters and Painting, with a 


Poetical Introduction,” was never intended for the world at | 


large. As a poet he was not in the front rank. Indeed, 
much of his verse was not better than fluent doggerel, how- 
ever sincere were the thoughts he strove to express. A few 
quotations from his poem on ‘The Rise of the Fine Arts” 
will enable readers to judge of its value. It is intended to 
show the civilising influence of poetry, music, the drama, 
painting, architecture and sculpture as displayed in the 
history of Greece, Italy, France and our own country :— 


Well and truly are the arts pronounced fine, 
For they are the fruit of a breath divine ; 

By which wit and wisdom to man are taught, 
And those wondrous marvels of perfection wrought. 
They are the products of that light and love 
Which descend on man from the realms above, 
And with softer feelings his heart bedew, 

And scenes more fair and bright unroll to view, 
And with skill and cunning endow his hand 

To reproduce those scenes like magic wand ; 
With song and music to attune his tongue, 

So as to enchant and please old and young. 


A long passage describes how those gifted mortals, artists 
and poets, transcend the meaner mortals who have no 
gleams of genius. Some of the statements, however, may 
not meet general acceptance, as when he writes :— 


Artists and poets have a sense of right, 

A keen sense of virtue and honour bright. 
Artists and poets, with their feelings keen, 
Distinguish the right and wrong in the scene. 


After telling how the primitive man gradually came under 
the influence of the earlier ballad singers and developed 
more elaborate poetry, he proceeds :— 


Then arise at last the masters of song, 

Whose rolling verses the ages prolong. 

Then Homer, Virgil, and Milton appear, 
Whose pages nor death nor decay can fear ; 
Horace, Burns, and Béranger—full of fire— 
Strike with cunning and with rapture the lyre. 


| Here the poet is somewhat mixed in his chronology, for 
there are vast tracts of time between Virgil and Milton, as 
between Horace and Burns; but Aschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides are joined with Corneille, Racine, Moliére and 
Shakespeare in an equally rapid survey. Painting begins 
| with Apelles, sculpture with Phidias, and architecture with 
the builders of the Pyramids and the Parthenon. When 
dealing with architecture the poet selects Bramante, Michel 
Angelo aiid Sir Christopher Wren for special laudation :— 


In London Sir Christopher Wren designed 
Saint Paul’s with the skill of a master mind ; 
Built in the metropolis of the earth 

This temple as a ceutral home and hearth, 
Vast and solid in its bulk and structure, 
Emblem of the people and their nurture. 


The poem concludes with a prophecy and a prayer. The 
| first has not been fulfilled as yet, nor the latter answered :— 


Beauty and music shall yet be the poles 

| On which the world in sweet harmony rolls, 
And love shall yet be the atmosphere pure, 

In which men shall live happy and secure ; 

And life eternal shall be the goal, 

The end and reward of the pious soul. 

And may this my song be the morning star 
To herald this glorious dawn from afar. 


Mr. M'Caig’s “Notes on Painters and Painting” deal 
with twenty-four of the most famous artists, from Fra 
Giovanni, Bellini and Da Vinci to Rubens and Domeni- 
chino. When noticing some of the works of art in the 
galleries at Rome and Florence he makes curiously naive 
| remarks about them. Thus, Jupiter Serapis he describes as 
‘a striking likeness of Mr. John M‘Kay of Glenure, Argyll- 
shire.” Again he wrltes:—‘ The best idea of the hand- 
some figure of ancient Hercules is that of my friend, Mr. 
| G. G, Mackay of Glengloy.” Still further, the West High- 
land eye detects strange resemblances :—“ The bust of Zeus 
is one of the finest and most celebrated extant. It is very 
like one of the handsomest red-whiskered fishermen of 
Lochfyne—well-proportioned head with a calm composure.” 
There is a dash of malice in another criticism :—'‘ The 
statue of Diogenes is a most striking one, and almost 
a perfect likeness of the late Mr. Potter, Director of 
the City of Glasgow Bank.” The busts of Vespasian 
and ‘Titus at Florence provoke the remark :— " Both 
busts have a striking resemblance to the head of the late © 
Mr. M’'Calman of Ardchattan.” In St. Peter’s at Rome he 
examines “the statue of Paul IIL, designed by Michel 
Angelo—a perfect likeness of Professor Blackie of Edin- 
burgh.” When enlarging upon the beauties of the bronze 
_ Statue of Narcissus at Pompeii, the art critic suggests that 
| “the enterprising Oban Railway Company should get a 
| copy put up in their fine glass station at Oban Bay.” 
Quaint, candid, eminently natural are the criticisms of the 
greatest works of art in the world; not without an untutored 
perception of beauty, and ever ready, with Celtic fervour, 
to correlate the best in the ancient European cities to his 
own distant but well-beloved West Highland home. Peace 
to the ashes of John Stuart M‘Caig. At least he meant to 
assist in the development of native Scottish art, however 
whimsical and egotistical were the methods he adopted. 
The Court of Session has now decided that the Scottish 
artists must take the will for the deed. 


| The Anglo-American Executive Committee for the Keats- 


| Shelley memorial have purchased the house in the Piazza 
di Spagna, Rome, where Keats died. The price paid was 
2,400/., besides 240/. already paid for the ‘purchase option. 
A further sum of 1,600/. must be raised in order to free the 
house from mortgage. 
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COMMERCIAL AFRICA—HUNTING LIFE. 


HOLYCROSS ABBEY. 


| hpies Cistercian Abbey of Holycross, which stands on 
the banks of the river Suir, is one of the most inter- 
esting of the monastic ruins of Ireland. It is among the 
ancient and national monuments in the charge of the Com- 
missioners of Public Works in Ireland, and in the last 
report there is a history and description of the building. 
The abbey is said to have been founded in the year 
1169 by Donald O’Brien, king of Thomond, for Cistercians, 
a reformed branch of the Benedictines, and was the 
darghter or branch of Nenay (Monasternenagh), county 
Limerick. It subsequently became a place of great import- 
ance. The abbot. was styled Earl of Holycross. He was 


a Baron of Parliament and usually Vicar-General of the | 


Cistercian Order in Ireland. The lands belonging to the 
monastery formed an earldom. 

The ancient name of the monastery of Holycross was 
Monastair Ochterlamhain. It is said that the change of 
name to “ Holycross” was due to the gift of a portion of 
the true cross by Queen Eleanor, wife of Henry IL, and 
that one of her six sons, owing to the pious care of the 
monks, found a place of burial there. 

To show the extent and importance of this monastery 
we find it recorded that, ‘in 1563 this abbey, with its appur- 
tenances, containing 160 acres of arable land, 60 of pasture, 
and 2 
messuage, 60 acres of land in the town of Kilkenny, 
16 acres in Ballykelly, 2 messuages, 4 cottages, and 


24 acres of land in Lisnegonok, 30 acres in Kilcolman, | : : 
the cloister garth appear to be of the same date, except the 


30 acres in Thurles, in this county, 1 messuage, 62 acres of 
arable, 6 of pasturage in Ballentenra, county Kilkenny, 
one close near the town of Carlow, containing a garden, an 
orchard, and 3 acres of pasture, and 7 acres in Ballysheen 
and Maynooth, in county Kildare, were granted to Thomas 
Earl of Ormonde in capite, at an annual rent of 15/. 10s. 4d.” 

The abbey was legally dissolved in 1536 by the Act 
passed for the dissolution of the monasteries, but the 
monks had possession of it at intervals for a considerable 
time after, ministering in the church until 1633. About 
this time the abbot, Luke Archer, accompanied by some 
of the monks took up residence at Kilkenny, taking 
with them the relic (the portion of the true cross) 


above referred to. The last abbot was Bernard Lahy 
(about 1724). At his death one of the monks, named 
Cormack, claimed the office as his in right of his 


Order, but his claim was not admitted. 
in the building until his death in 1572. He was the last of 
the monks of Holycross Abbey. The seal of this monastery 
is attached to a deed in Kilkenny Castle, bearing date 1449. 

There have been so many alterations and additions from 
the thirteenth century to the sixteenth, that there is very 
little of the original work discernible in the church except 
some portion of the south wall, and the doorway in north- 
east of cloister, entering the south aisle. The most pros- 
perous period in the history of the abbey appears to have 
been from the thirteenth century to the fifteenth, and the 
principal additions were made during that time. 

The abbey church consists of a chancel, choir, nave, 
north and south transepts (with two chapels opening off 
each transept), north and south aisles and a tower at the 
intersection of the nave and transepts. The chancel is 


23 feet 9 inches long by 22 feet 8 inches wide, and has a | : 
| wide, and the foundation 


groined ceiling with moulded ribs. The east window of 
the chancel has six lights with tracery heads as shown on 
the drawings. The sedilia are in the south wall of the 
chancel. It is sometimes called the founder’s tomb. The 


of wood in the town of Holycross, one ruined | 


He retained a cell | 


_ period—early in the fifteenth century. 


latter, however, is on the north side of the chancel. The 
tower is 22 feet 3 inches by 13 feet 6 inches, and has a 
groined ceiling with moulded ribs. The choir is 31 feet by 
22 feet. The nave is 61 feet by 22 feet 6 inches. The 
aisles extend from west end of nave to the transepts. The 
north aisle was lighted by four windows. The south aisle 
had only one windsw in the west end. The north transept, 
26 feet 9 inches by 16 feet 9 inches, has a groined ceiling 
similar in character to the ceiling of the tower. Opening 
eastwards off the north transept are two chapels, 12 feet by 
8 feet 8 inches and 11 feet 7 inches by 9g feet 1 inch, with 
egroined ceilings and moulded ribs. The south transept, 
26 feet 2 inches by 14 feet, had not a groined ceiling. Open- 
ing eastwards off the south transept are two chapels 
10 feet 8 inches by 10 feet 5 inches, with groined ceilings 
and moulded ribs. Between these two chapels. is a space 
formed by a double row of arches and columns erroneously 
supposed to have been used for waking the bodies of 
departed monks. There is a detail drawing of this and the 
sedilia in the Board’s annual report for the year 1881-2, and 
the so-called ‘‘ waking bier” has recently been reproduced 
in plaster for the National Museum in Kildare Street, where 
it may be now seen. There are rooms over the chancel, 
north transept and the chapels in north and south transepts 
—the two latter had fireplaces. 

The chancel, transepts, chapels, tower, choir and north 
aisle wall all appear to have been built about the same 
The doors and 
windows in the west gable and in the buildings surrounding 


door at east end of the south aisle, which is of a distinct 


| Norman character and probably belonged to the early 


building of the twelfth century. The windows and door of 


the west gable and the openings in the buildings at the 


east and west sides of the cloister garth were insertions, as 


_ also the door from the cloister to the west end of the south 


aisle. 

Some time in the nineteenth century the south wall of 
nave having shown signs of falling scuthwards, some 
buttresses and arches were built to keep it secure. The 
outlines of two of the three original windows which have 
been built up are seen in the west gable of the nave ; they 
probably belonged to the twelfth century. The wall of the 
north aisle is of a better class of masonry than that of the 
older work in the south aisle and is 6 inches thicker. The 
smaller windows in the north aisle are similar to those in 
the west gable at the ends of the north and south aisles ; 
they appear to have been built in with the walling, and are 
not insertions, like the windows of the west gable. The 
wall of the south aisle is part of the original twelfth- 
century work; there is a modern buttress built against it, 
and there are four semicircular arches springing from this 
wall to the nave wall for the purpose of supporting the 
nave wall, which was falling southwards. The buttress 
and arches were, itis believed, built about fifty years ago by 
the owner of the surrounding property. Two arches of a 
similar character were built across the north aisle. 

The range of buildings on the western side of the cloister 
garth contained the dormitory of the lay brethren, with 
stores and cellars under. There was a range of buildings 
on the south side completing the enclosure of the cloister 
garth, but nothing now remains except a doorway 5 feet 
of a wall upon which the present 
boundary-wall is built. The range of buildings on the 
eastern side of the cloister garth contained the chapter- 
room and other rooms and passages on the ground-floor, 
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with the monks’ dormitories over. The masonry of the 
walls of this portion of the building appears to be a portion 
of the original work, but some of the cut stonework of the 
doors is of later origin. Two doorways, one entering the 
hotel grounds and one adjoining it, are of modern construc- 
tion. 

The cloister arcading was continued around the four 
sides of the cloister garth, and had disappeared. The 
original work in it appears to be about fifteenth century. 
There is only a small portion of it now standing. It was 
re-erected from the fragments found on the site. The 
arcade originally was carried around the north, east and 
west sides, as may be seen by the position of the corbels in 
these walls; it was also, no doubt, carried along the south 
side, as indications of the foundation-walls have been 
recently discovered where marked by dotted lines on the 
ground plan. 

The apartments on the ground floors of the two ranges 
of buildings east and west of cloisters are vaulted over. The 
eastern range comprised sacristy, chapter-room, passage 
from cloisters to the grounds surrounding the abbot’s 
residence ; also a small room, 18 feet 6 inches by to feet, 
and a large room, 33 feet by 15 feet 6 inches, which was 
probably a day-room or parlour. The monks’ dormitory 
was on the next floor. The ground floor of the range on 
the west side of the cloisters contained three large rooms, 
which were probably stores and cellars, buttery, &c., and 
the storey over would be the usual place for the lay 
brothers’ dormitory. There are fireplaces in one of these 
apartments, which, with the garde-robes, are clearly inser- 
tions of a latter date. The refectory was probably at the 
southern side of cloisters where shown on the plan. 
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The abbot’s residence and guest-house south-east of the 
cloisters contained kitchen, hall, stairs and cellars on the 
ground floor, and sleeping-rooms and library on the upper 
floor. The buildings between the abbot’s residence and 
the river on the ground floor comprised vaulted stores, 
kitchen, dayroom or parlour, with long passage between 
these rooms and the stores. Most of these buildings were 
three storeys high. As there were a great number of 
pilgrims and visitors to the abbey, this building was 
probably occupied as the guest house. The nave walls are 
of a rather inferior class of rubble masonry, with pointed 
arches formed with rough voussoirs. They spring from 
plain piers without any cap or moulding. There are modern 
semicircular arches under the old pointed arches in the 
south nave wall of the same class of work as the arches 


| caused, even though they themselves 


across the aisles, and probably built at the same time to 
strengthen the wall. The arch between the nave and choir. 
is of a similar class of work to that in the old pointed 
arches in nave walls. The present choir, chancel, transepts | 
and chapel appear to be the work of about the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century. 

The cloister garth and the conventual buildings east | 
and west of it are in the occupation of Mr. Wall, of Holy- 
cross House. The abbot’s house and other residential 
buildings also belong to Mr. Wall, and were until recently 
in the occupation of the tenant of the small hotel ad- 
joining. Local tradition has it that the burial ground was 
at the western side of the abbey. It is also said that the 
mill was at Bakestown, but it is more likely that the mill 
was on the site—adjacent to the present mill—where there 
is an ancient weir. It is to be regretted that the interior 
of the church is still used as a graveyard, not controlled by * 
any authority, The Board have no power to interfere with 
the right of burial claimed by large numbers of persons not 
now resident in the locality and by strangers. This gives 
the interior a neglected appearance. The conventual 


buildings are not vested, and are still in the hands of 
Mr. Wall. 


YORK MINSTER. 
se Dean of York has issued a statement respecting the 
cathedral, in which he says :— 

There is no doubt that the disintegration of the surface 
of the building, and hence the serious and dangerous con- 
dition of many of its details, has been due, I will not say 
entirely, but in a very great measure, to the volumes of 
sulphurated smoke poured out upon the magnesian lime- 
stone of which the Minster is built. The west front was 
practically refaced at the beginning of the last century, so 
that this is the work of the past hundred years. Unless 
the evil is mitigated the costly restoration, which is almost 
completed, will perish even more rapidly in consequence 
of the increased and increasing number of chimneys. 

No doubt cocoa and sweetmeats, and beer and glass may 
be essential to human existence, and the railway works to 
the comfort and convenience of life, but it is a question 
worth serious consideration whether all these things cannot 
be equally enjoyed, and the irreparable beauty of Medizeval 
art and science maintained. ‘ Smoke,” we are curtly told, 
“means business and employment.” I think that far more 
correctly it implies waste, waste of fuel through careless- 
ness, ignorance and false and mean economy. No doubt 
whatever, the smoke of York niight be materially, if not 
entirely, reduced, to the increased cleanliness and comfort 
of our homes, as well as to the integrity of the Minster.- 

Perhaps at no very distant time machinery will be 
worked by electricity, and our rooms warmed by the same 
means. The dynamo will take the place of the boiler and 
the furnace, and motive-power will be generated at some 
central station outside the city. But until that happy time 
comes, must we continue to be choked and sullied and 
blemished with smoke? Is there not an Act of -Parlia- 
ment which, if put in force, would give immediate relief 
if not absolute cure for all this? It may involve a little 
extra outlay aud consequent expense in factories, but due 
attention to this is tlie best practical evidence of good 
citizenship and good Christianship, and, meanwhile, I 
would appeal to those who have been the most serious 
offenders to send substantial contributions to the restora- 
tion of the injuries to the Minster which they have 
may be unable to 
appreciate the grace and beauty of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. 


A Meeting of the Edinburgh municipal art school com- 
mittee was held on the 27th ult. at which the committee 
had before them a representation from Mr. Dick Peddie, 
the architect appointed by the committee to carry out the 
building of the school, to the effect that, in his opinion, it 
would not be possible to carry out the plans of Mr. Mac- 
gillivray for the sum of 40,000/, the sum set down as the 
cost of the buildings, and asking the instructions of the 
committee as to a modification of the plans to bring the 
building within the sum set apart. Some discussion took 
place on the plans, it being pleaded on the one hand that 
more money could be raised so that the original plans 
might be carried out, and on the other that the original 
estimate of the number of students they were likely to have 
was excessive, and that therefore the scheme could stand 
modification. It was subsequently agreed that the architect 
should amend his plans in order to come within the 40,000/. 
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‘ ENGLAND IN AMERICA. 


: HE United States has not as. yet acquired a style of | 

architecture which can be claimed as national. The 
all office blocks differ in treatment. In that way there is a 
esemblance to most modern nations. The forms which 
leased people in a more or less distant age have not lost 
heir attraction, and many of them serve as well in American 


‘ities as in the places where they originated. 

It is satisfactory to find that American architects and 
heir clients consider that buildings of an English type are 
ippropriate for several purposes. Many mansions are to 
ye seen in districts outside the great cities which recall 
ingland. Colleges and schools also bear resemblance to 
tnglish buildings. It may be said that both England and | 
America were alike indebted to foreigners for the true 
yriginals, but America has somehow preferred to retain 
English. adaptations. We publish a few examples taken 
rom recent numbers of the American Architect, which will 
suggest the tendency to take models from among our 
uildings. 

The Fairhaven High School is one of several buildings 
with which Mr. H. H. Rogers has endowed his native town. 
Mr. Charles Brigham, the architect, has treated the period 
of English Renaissance which he adopted as well as could 
be done in an English office. His windows, it is true, have 
fewer divisions than are seen in the old residential halls, 
but the interest of the students had to be considered. 

The two doorways of the University of Pennsylvania 
are of later types, when our carvers had forgotten Gothic 
traditions and were allowed more liberty. The two works 
designed by Messrs. Cope & Stewardson suggest the 
advantage of adopting doorways as memorials. In that 
way more richness of treatment is likely to be attained than 
would be attempted in the original plans where economy is 
cenerally paramount. 

Streets in Boston have their rise and decline like those 
in various parts of London. Acorn Street, which once was Coe GOLA NEw D te Gute t 
supposed to be “genteel,” to employ a word which was 7 ESTO EC WRT IEE a RN ta rene 
obnoxious to Ruskin, fell into so low a state, it resembled, | PENNSYLVANIA. 
we are told, a London mews. But a reaction followed, and (Messrs. Cope & Stewardson, Architects.) 
now we learn that Acorn Street, one of the shortest and 
narrowest streets in the city, has been retenanted by | 


SmitH Doorway, NEW DORMITORY, UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
(Messrs. Cope & Stewardson, Architects.) 


Hich SCHOOL, FAIRHAVEN. (Charles Brigham, Architect.) 
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lawyers, architects, artists and others who appreciate 
quiet respectability more than the garishness of ‘all 
modern improvements.” If we may judge from Mr. 


ALTERATIONS ON ACORN 


Bourne’s restoration it must resemble some of the quiet 


Streets in provincial towns in England, where repose 


appears to prevail undisturbed from year to year. 


STREET, Boston, Mass. 


WHISTLER AS A PORTRAIT-PAINTER. 


fe full-length portrait of Miss Florence Leyland 
(measuring 742 by 35 inches), by the late J. McNeill 
Whistler, has beer purchased by the Trustees of the 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Science. In an official 
description of the painting, Mr. W. H. Goodyear, the 
curator, says :— 

To understand this picture it must first be seen, and it 
cannot be seen unless it is in focus. With an opera-glass 
we remain in one position and change the focus of the lens. 
With this particular, stationary picture the focussing must 
be done by experimental change of distance. An over-close 
approach will throw the picture, especially the face, out of 
focus. 

Otherwise let it be remembered that art is technically 
only to be admired for its results and not for its process 


(aside from the attitude of professional painters). We, 
are all good judges of youth, of innocence, of sweetness | 


of nature, of an unaffected pose, of refinement and of 
good breeding. If we look for these things in the Leyland 
portrait, without bothering about “art,” we shall surely find 
them, and in so looking we shall look for all that Whistler 
wished to show, and we shall consequently discover his 
art. If Miss Leyland’s dress isa neutral gray, relieved witha 
little black, it is evident that the artist did not wish to 
interest us in the clothes of the young lady, and why 
should we refuse to take this hint as to her more Spiritual 
perfections ? If the figure emerges from a dark back- 
ground, without any sort of accessory furniture, it is 
evident that the artist wished to interest us in Miss Leyland 
alone, and not in his undoubted ability to paint furniture. 
Why, then, should we not concede the reasonableness of 
this mood? As to character, tastes differ. Some may 
prefer the “ Lady in Gray” of the Metropolitan Museum, a 
water-colour only ro inches high, of brilliant colour in spite 
of the title, and a masterpiece in spite of its size. There 
the attitude is bold, here it is modest. There is nothing 
retiring, to say the least, about the ‘Lady in Gray.” 
Having once convinced ourselves by knowledge of this 


little water-colour or by memory of the “ Princesse du Pays | 


were generally shown at public exhibitions. Why, then, 
should the lady not be as reserved in demeanour and as 
quiet in her dress as she would have certainly been when 
she herself appeared in public ? 

Mr. Whistler’s own views of the methods followed in his 
portraits, as stated below, are quoted from his ‘“‘ Gentle Art 


_ of Making Enemies ” :— 


de la Porcelaine” as seen at the Chicago exhibition | 


(originally the central feature of the “ peacock-room™”) that 
Whistler delighted in strong colours as well as in sober 
ones, we shall return to the portrait of Miss Florence 
Leyland with sincere approbation of this modest dress, for 
her, in a picture. For let it be remembered that Miss 
Leyland was a young lady, and that Whistler’s pictures 


‘The notion that I paint flesh lower in tone thanit is in 
nature is entirely based upon the popular superstition as to 
what flesh really is, when seen on canvas, for the people 
never look at nature with any sense of its pictorial appear- 
ance, for the reason, by the way, they also never look at a 
picture with any sense of nature, but unconsciously, from 
habit, with reference to what they have seen in other 
pictures. Now in the usual ‘ pictures of the year’ there is 
but one flesh that shall do service under all circumstances, 
whether the person painted be in the soft light of the room 
or out in the glare of the open. The one aim of the un- 
suspecting painter is to make his man ‘ stand out’ from the 
frame, never doubting that, on the contrary, he should really, 
and in truth absolutely does, stand within the frame, and at 
a depth behind it equal to the distance at which the painter 
sees his model. The frame is, indeed, the window through 
which the painter looks at his model, and nothing could be 
more offensively inartistic than this brutal attempt to thrust 
the model on the hitherside of the window. Yet this is 
the false condition of things to which all have become 
accustomed, and in the stupendous effort to bring it about 
exaggeration has been exhausted and the traditional means 


of the incompetent can no further go. Lights have been. 


heightened until the white of the tube only remains 
shadows have been deepened until black alone is left. 
Scarcely a feature stays in its place, so fierce is its inten- 
tion of firmly coming forth ; and in the midst of this un- 
seemly struggle for prominence the gentle truth has but 
a sorry chance, falling flat and flavourless and without 
force:” . 

It was a phase of the principles and practice above 
described that Whistler invariably designed his own frames 
and did this with the greatest care. Thus even this detail 
of his art has great importance and should not be over- 
looked in the present instance. The canvas is also in 
perfect condition. eee a ne. 

The best things (aside from Whistler’s own remarks) 
have still to be said, be left unsaid, about this picture. 


The greatest modern artists have all aimed at a certain. 


mystery and reticence of effect. That all parts of a 
picture should be equally clear, and that all should be 
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exactly defined and_ literally detailed, is equally con- 
trary to the laws of vision and (in modern art) to the 
suggestions of good taste. The quiet repose in colour 
of Whistler’s portraits in black and gray is a marvellous 
means to the suggestion of that spiritual repose which is 
the first condition of spiritual aristocracy, as it is also the 
invariable trait of social aristocracy. To. this repose is 
added a subtlety of treatment which approaches and reaches 
the effect of optical mystery. This mystery lies in the 
gradations of neutral tone by which the figure melts into 
the background and coalesces with the surrounding atmo- 
sphere, without the definition of separated and separating 
lines and surfaces (which are never seen in nature, though | 
they generally are seen in pictures). So, too, that effect of | 
distance behind the frame, which Whistler announces quite 
logically as necessarily equal to the distance at which the | 
artist sees his model, is obtained by ‘an absence of | 
linear sharpness in the details of the face and figure. 
Thus, it may be presumed, is to be explained that 
marvellous calculation of effects which positively forces 
the observer to remain at a certain distance from the 
canvas, for the face falls out of focus as soon as 
we approach it closely. Thus Whistler has deliberately | 
forced his attentive and careful spectator into the proper 
position for observation. It may easily be that the habit, 
so common to the public, of studying pictures at close 
range, has impeded the comprehension of Whistler, for not 
all eyes are trained to seek for the point of view which the 
artist wished them to take. Nor is the taste for optical 
mystery, either in painting or in nature, as widespread as 
the comprehension of Whistler's point of view would make 
desirable. His interest in “Nocturnes,” that is, in night 
effects, is, of course, notorious, and in this search for the 
effects of visual mystery lies, beyond doubt, the greatness of 
his daylight pictures, however difficult of apprehension 
some of his “ Nocturnes” themselves may be, when con- 
sidered as subjects within the desirable range of the 
painter's art. 

In face of the complaints formerly made that Whistler’s 
portraits were unfinished it is easy enough, when standing 
before the Leyland portrait, to understand such complaints 
and easy enough to realise, what all critics now know, that 


his pictures are in reality marvellously finished. That some | 


of his pictures, notably the Florence Leyland portrait, 
almost suggest a disembodied spirit, an “astral form,” or 
in plain words a ghost, is their greatest charm. Many of 
George Fuller’s pictures have a similar effect, although the 
pictures themselves are of such different character. Fuller’s 
figures often appear as though they were seen through a 
gauze veil. Albert Ryder obtains his mystery by the low 
tone. In Monticelli’s revels of colour still other devices 
obtain a similar optical mystery. Monet and the true 
impressionists all have the same aim of visual mystery. 
These comparisons are sufficient to show that in the scope 
and methods of his art Whistler is one of many moderns, 
although at times, perhaps, the greatest, as certainly he was 
among the first. 

It is fairly well known that Whistler was not over 
patient with the critics whose vision was not as well trained 
as his own. That magnificent repose which inspires his 
portraits is not especially apparent in the “Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies,” and the world would be the loser shad _ it 
been otherwise. That Whistler was a kindly and genial 
soul with those who did not tread on his toes or knock the 
chip off his shoulder is clear enough. Doubtless he would 
have been more than tolerant with the public which thinks 
it sees and does not, if his critics had not sinned in the same 
way. That these critics were laid low in the dust by this 
free-lance of the brush and palette will long delight those 
other adepts in the gentle art of making enemies who have 
not written such good books in reply, and who have occa- 
sionally been pierced, possibly at more vulnerable points, 
by the shafts of criticism. Thus we will let Whistler speak 
for himself, in his own fashion, on the great and true doctrine 
that the bulk of men do not know what they see, and that 
they only know what they think they see, and that it is the 
business of the artist to help them and to teach them the 
theory and practice of vision. This was Whistler’s idea of 
the “whole duty of man” as a painter. Doubtless there are 
many other duties, but this was his duty as he understood 
it, and this much may be conceded safely, that, as far as 
vision is concerned, Whistler was master of the theory of 
his subject, and that, as far as the practice of this theory is . 
concerned, he has had no superior in modern art. The 
passage already quoted thus continues :— 

“Could the people be induced to turn their eyes but for 


a moment, with the fresh power of comparison, upon their 
fellow creatures as they pass in the gallery, they might be 
made dimly to perceive (though I doubt it, so blind is their 
belief in the bad) how little they resemble the impudent 
images on the walls, how quiet in colour they are—how 
‘gray, how ‘low’ in tone. And then it might be explained 
to their rivetted intelligence how they had mistaken mere- 
triciousness for mastery, and by what mean methods the 
imposture had been practised upon them.” 

Doubtless the “Gentle Art of Making Enemies” has 
been well named, but let the world take heed to it that it 
does not mistake its best friends—the men who tell the 
truth. 


THE AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


HE Convention of the American Institute of Architects, 
at which Sir Aston Webb, R A., will receive the first 
Institute medal, will be held in Washington on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday of next week. On Wednesday 
there will be a reception at the Octagon House and the 
unveiling of a bronze tablet in honour of the founders of 
the Institute. On the same evening a formal banquet will 
be given, to which will be invited distinguished representa- 
tives of the Government, the Fine Arts, Literature and 
Education. Each member of the Institute is entitled to 
attend upon payment of 15 dollars per cover, and may 
suggest to the dinner committee the name of one guest, for 
whom the member will pay an equal amount. 

The American Architect has the following comment on 
the charges :— 

We are asked to “comment indulgently” on the price 
that will have to be paid by those members of the 
American Institute of Architects who attend the banquet 
at the coming semi-centennial celebration in Washington, 
which is to be made memorable by the bestowal of a gold 
medal on Sir Aston Webb. Without debating the ques- 
tion whether a man who spends 15 dols. on a_ meal 
is indulging or over-indulging, we will point out that if 
“banquets” are to be the rule the Institute will soon cease 
to be a democratic body, simply because it has become 
an oligarchical one, for only those who can afford to waste 
money needlessly will find themselves attracted to 
these occasions, and money is not always the equivalent 
of ‘worth. Members who, because they are not elected 
delegates, have to pay their own expenses are already 
feeling themselves alienated and discriminated against, 
and it seems unwise to foster this feeling. Moreover, it 
is questionable how far the exchequers of the several 
chapters may be crawn on at the whim of the Institute’s 
chance committees who are charged with preparing and 
carrying out the programme of “entertainment.” For 
example, the Boston Society of Architects finds it a rather 
heavy draft to meet the expenses ef the score of men it 
sends ‘to the conventions as delegates, and those of its 
members who have to stay at home will hardly relish the 
withdrawing from the treasury of 300 dols. more for a 
single meal, when there are so many other more desirable 
uses that could be made of the money. O1 the whole there 
seems to be a certain likeness between the proposed ban- 
quet and a certain notorious insurance dinner given toa 
French ambassador and “ charged to advertising.” 


The Government of the United Provinces of India have 
sanctioned an estimate amounting to Rs. 39,954 for restoring 
the inner Delhi Gate in the Fort at Agra. The work is, 
however, not likely to be taken in hand for some time yet, 
as funds are not available at present. 

The Dean of Canterbury has received a letter from an old 
scholar of the King’s School, Canterbury—a school in its 
origin coeval with the fcathedral—in which the writer says -— 
“T note that about 4,000/. is required to defray the cost of 
the works at present in hand andis urgently needed. I shall 
be very pleased to find 5004. of this if seven others will find 
an equal amount.” 

Mr. Thomas Graham, an honorary member of the Royal 
Scottish Academy since 1883, and who has long been 
resident in London, died last week in his sixty-sixth year. 
He was a native of Orkney, and received his art education 
in Edinburgh. — His first picture at the Royal Academy was 


in 1863. Since that time he was a regular exhibitor in 
London, Edinburgh and elsewhere. He painted genre and 
portraiture. 
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COMMERCIAL AMERICA—SPOILS OF THE PRAIRIES. 


THE PERIGUEUX DISTRICT. 


ae city of Périgueux, writes a correspondent in the 

Lrish Times, is well worth a visit. There are in reality 
two towns. The older and more picturesque, with its 
narrow streets and still narrower lanes, lined with four- 
teenth and fifteenth century houses, clusters round the 
cathedral of St. Front, and forms a square whose entrance 


side lies on the banks of the isle; whilst the new town, | 


built upon what was the Vesuna of the Romans, is dis- 
tinguished by its broader alleys and more modern houses. 
The cathedral is not only the finest Byzantine church in 
France, but one of the most magnificent in Western Europe, 
modelled, as the church has largely been, on the same lines 
as St. Mark’s in Venice. , 

Many stories have been told of its origin, which some 


_ seventeenth century. A fine baptistery in the florid Roman 
style and three altarpieces in carved oak, dating also from the 
seventeenth century, are its most prominent features. The 

_tower of Vesuna, which once formed part of the temple 
dedicated to the titular goddess of the town, is a relic of the 

period of the Roman occupation. Nothing now remains 

_ but the brickwork, as the last portions of the original red 
and green marble outer lining have now been transported 

_tothe museum. There are many other relics of the Roman 
and Medizval ages, such as the amphitheatre, the “ Tour 

_Mataguére,” the churches of St. Martin, St. George and 

St. Ursula, and finally the Chateau Barriére, originally part 
of a Roman house, but remodelled in the tenth, the twelfth 


| and the sixteenth centuries. 


writers have assigned to the fourth century, a date anterior | 
to the construction of Santa Sophia in Constantinople. 


Count de Montalembert, in his ‘‘ Catholicism and Vandalism 
in Art,” argues that the principal portions of the church, 
with the exception of the tower, must have been built before 
the tenth century, whilst on the other hand M. de Vernheil 
contends that the cathedral dates from some time between 
1010 and 1047, and bases his opinion on the date of the 


arch, which has never been seen in this form in any church 


settled. Most authorities are, however, now agreed in 
regarding the church consecrated in 1047 as having been 
mostly destroyed by the fire which wrought such havoc in 
1120. In this case the actual cathedral must have been 
built between 1125 and 1150 on what was then left of its 
predecessor. 

The church of St. Front assumes the form of a Greek 


Brantome is reached by a tramway, and lies some 
twenty miles to the north of Périgueux. It is built on 
an island formed by the two arms of the Dronne, and is 
celebrated for its abbey as well as for the exquisite beauty 
of its situation. Thus the belfry, which is quite separated 
from the monastery, and dates from the eleventh century, 
rests on a foundation of natural pillars, part of the original 
rock, as well as on marble columns. The Romanesque 


_church has been restored by Abadie, and consists of a fine 
construction of the basilica of St. Mark as well as on those | 


contemporary records which speak of the visit of the then > 
Bishop of Périgueux to the Holy Land. The problem is | 
rendered all the more difficult by the presence of the Pointed | 


nave, formerly surmounted by two cupolas. The other 
monastic buildings were turned into the Town Hall schools 
in the eighteenth century. The tramway runs from Bran- 
tome to Saint Pardoux-la Riviére, and gives the tourist an 


_ample opportunity of gauging all the beauties of the Valley 
anterior to the eleventh century. The question is still un- | 


cross, whilst the roof is vaulted with five large arched | 


cupolas resting on massive square pillars, which are in 
their turn supported by the walls of the church, to which 
they are joined by massive stonework pierced with aper- 
tures also cut in the form of Greek crosses. The belfry, 
which rises to a height of 210 feet, is composed of two 


massive towers, the one rising from above the other, the upper | 
one being supported by a circular row of columns with an) 


oblong dome at thesummit. The apse, which is Romanesque, 
is quite modern. Massiveness is the most prominent feature 
of the building, and enables it to dominate effectually the 
whole town. The interior is just as foreign to the south- 
west of France as the outside, and must strike the anti- 
quarian as equally out of character with western architec- 
ture whether he considers the Oriental cupolas, the heavy 
pillars, the massive arches or the dim religious light which 
the windows cast upon the whole fabric. Then again, 


though St. Mark’s was evidently the original model, St. | 


Front can boast of several characteristics peculiarly its own, 


such as the crypts, which do not exist in Venice, and whose | 


presence is favoured here by the peculiar conformation of 
the soil, and the lighting of the dome, which has four large 
windows instead of those numerous lights so often found in 
purely Byzantine churches. 


structed by the architect from his own special design, and, 


if of the same date as the church, presupposes an inventive | 


genius wholly in advance of the age in which he lived. 
So much for the cathedral of St. Front itself, which, 
however, was originally the abbey church, and only 


attained its present dignity when the church of St. Etienne | 
This | 


had been partially destroyed by the Huguenots. 
building, which dates from the eleventh century, has only 
been partially restored. Of the three cupolas which at one 
time surmounted the nave and choir, only two now exist in 
their entirety. One of these was reconstructed in the 


Then the tower, which is | 
quite distinct from any other of its kind, was evidently con- | 


of the Dronne. 

Bergerac, on the other hand, which lies to the south of 
Périgueux, is prettily situated on the banks of the Dordogne. 
It is not, as has frequently been done, to be confused with 
the home of the illustrious Cyrano, who lived much nearer 
Paris. It now carries on a_ thriving business with 
Bordeaux, but the old town still preserves many relics of 
its past, such as the “Chateau of Henri IV.,” which dates 
from the sixteenth century. A little further east, Sarlat is, 
after Périgueux, the town which has preserved most of its 
old characteristics, with its small lanes running into narrow 
streets lined by houses that have altered but little since the 
Middle Ages. The old cathedral, built in the eleventh, was 
restored in the fifteenth century, and has a fine belfry in 
the form of a campanile. The nave is supported by large 
round pillars, whilst the wood-carving, especially that of 
the choir stalls, is extremely fine. The valley of the Vézére 
is also most picturesque 

Terrasson rises in a series of terraces above the river, 
which is at its best between this and Montignac, a primitive 
village which the railway has only thrown open to the 
tourist within the last few years. It would be easy to dwell 
at much greater length than I have done on the many other 
beauties of the Périgord, on the churches of Agénac, Beau- 
mont, Bussiéres-Badil, Cadouin, Cénac, Cercies, Grand 
Brassac, Monpazier, Rouffignac, St. Amand de Coly, St. 
_ Avit-Senieur, St. Jean-de-Col, £t. Privat, St. Croix and 
Tayac; on the gates of Domme, on the chateaus of Mareuil- 
_sur-Belle, Hautefort and Michel Montaigne, and on the 
_keep of Vernode, most of which date from the twelfth and 
_ thirteenth centuries, andcontain features that are rarely found 
elsewhere. Prehistoric remains lie scattered along what 
Rudyard Kipling calls “the banks of the lost Dordogne,” 
_ and elsewhere throughout Périgord, which is far richer in this 
respect than many other much more frequented parts of 
France. When, in addition to these many attractions, we 
_remember that Périgord is the home of the truffle, and 
exports those celebrated “patés” made of truffles and 
partridges, and that these are served at luncheon and at 
dinner in almost every wayside inn, we hardly understand 
| how one of the most interesting countries in France is so 
little visited by the tourist and the lover of the picturesque. 
| This very fact must enhance its attractiveness to those who 
_are always seeking fresh scenes off the beaten track, 
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especially when we remember that Périgord is near | 


Courtras, on the main line from Paris to Bordeaux, to Pau 
and Biarritz. It can also be reached direct from Paris by 
Limoges. The tourist then leaves Victoria at 9.5 in the 
evening, and arrives at the Gare du Nord at 5.50 the next 
morning. He must then travel by the 10.17 train from the 
Gare d’Orsay, which reaches Périgueux at 6.51 in the 
evening. The day service from London is much quicker, as 
it lands the passenger at Périgueux at 3.27 in the morning, 
eighteen hours from Charing Cross. 


TESSERZ. 
The Earliest of English Architectural Treatises. 


* HE First and Chief Grovndes of Architectvre vsed 

in all the auncient aud famous monymentes: with 
a farther and more ample discourse vppon the same, than 
hitherto hath been set out by any other. Pvblished by 
Ihon Shute, Paynter and Archytecte. Imprinted at London 
in Fletestrete nere to Sainct Dunstans churche by Thomas 
Marshe, 1563.” Such is the title ot the earliest English 
treatise on architecture that is known to have been 
published. The title-page has a border of cupids and 
arabesques, bearing the mark of the designer or engraver, 
and also of the bookseller (?) for whom it was originally 
executed. The author, John Shute, was a limner or 
miniature painter in the service of the Duke of 
Northumberland, who in 1550 sent him to Italy to study 
architecture, and on his return he showed the drawings he 
had made during his travels to Edward VI. The volume, a 
small folio, contains only 42 pages of text—title, dedica- 
tion and preface included—and five full-page engravings 
representing the Five Orders, with human figures to illus- 
trate their supposed origin, these last drawn in a better 
style than usual in English books of that period. It is 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. In his preface “unto the 
loving and freindly Readers” he exalts the study of 


Architectura, which he thinks not ‘‘altogither unfite nor | 
’ § 


unaptlie by me termed in Englishe, the arte and trade to 
rayse up and make excellent edifices and buildinges. ... 
without a meane acquaintance or understanding in which 
neyther paynters, massons, goldsmythes, enbroderers, car- 
vers, joynars, glassyers, gravers in all maner of metalles 
and divers others moe can obtayne anye worthy p aise at 


all.” He goes on to say that he had diligently read all the : 
g Saye Se gS See ae aR ~ | have shattered, and avarice has despoiled them, but a great 


Latin, Italian, French and Dutch writers on the subject, 
and had also visited and examined the most excel- 


lent buildings in Rome, and the other most notable | : : 5 : ae 
work | Sculpture a considerable portion is as fresh as if 1t were 


places of Italy. In the first chapter of his 
the author tells how the science of architecture in- 
creased, excusing himself for beginning his history only 
after the Deluge by premising that “ of all suche order and 
forme of buyldinges as were before Noes fludde, it shall not 
nede to make rehersall.” 


perfecte architecte or mayster of buyldings.” First, he 

ought to be a very good grammarian, then to have experte 
knowladg in drawing and protracting the thinge which he 
had conceyved;” thirdly, he must have ' 
geometrie, consequently in opticke and in suche lyke 


sciences ; likewise in arithmeticke he must be very parfiact, | : 
_we may well hesitate 


and in histories singulerly wel seene; he must also have — : ey 
o y ‘ portrait of Phidias. 


_ made the most of it, 


a good sighte in musycke and some knowlaige in physicke, 
not altogether ignorant in astronomie ; he must also besides 
all these ben philosophie very experte.” The necessity of 
which knowledge he sets out at length, so much so that in 
his treatise on the “five antique pillers or columnes” he 
has taken for his principal guide Vitruvius, supple- 
menting his dicta with remarks taken from the works 
of Sebastian Serlius, of Bologna, and the annotations of 
Philander. Eight small cuts in the text illustrate the Attic 
pillar and the “chaunge of the five pillers orderly to be 
used eche of them in his kynde.” ‘ 


Athens and Rome. 


It is fortunate for us that we have more remains of the 
two cities where architecture was carried to the greatest 
perfection than of any other. The immensity of Rome and 
the vast multitude of public buildings which adorned it 
might lead one to expect that we should meet there with 
more remains than elsewhere, but Athens never was a very 


‘ . . | 
a good sight in | : 
~ = one case, it may be presumed that there was the same 
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In the second chapter Shute lays | 


d “a & . . > . 
own “ what the office and duetie is of him that wyll be a- of Plutarch that Phidias had introduced among the Greeks 


large city, nor do the public buildings in it appear to have | 


been constructed on a larger scale than in many others. 
In each of these cities we probably see the remains of some 
of the finest examples. Judging from the fragments found 


| of the Tiber. 


23 


at Rome, we may pronounce that there were many other 
buildings of great beauty, but none which we could wish 


to exchange for the temple of Mars Ultor, of Jupiter Stator, 


of Jupiter Tonans, of Antonius and Faustina, or for 
the portico of the Pantheon. The temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus was indeed larger than any of these, 
but we may doubt if its architecture were better, 
or even so good. In Athens there are fewer objects to dis- 
tract the attention, and we may be assured that the 
Parthenon, the Erechtheum, the Propylazea and the temple 
of Theseus were the principal objects of beauty in the time 
of Athenian splendour, and if there were others which 
rivalled, there were none which pretended to surpass them. 
That we have remains of the best edifices of Hadrian and 
Herodes Atticus is not quite so certain, but we know from 
several examples that architecture had fallen at that period 
from the dignity and purity which it possessed in the time 
of Pericles. Roman buildings occupied in many instances 
points of land advancing into the general line of the valley 
The spectator was in the centre, the objects 
were round him. In Athens it was exactly the reverse ; 
the objects were grouped together on a hill in the centre, 
which displayed its magnificence on every side. At Rome 
the beholder was dazzled:by the multiplicity of objects. At 
Athens he was impressed by their simplicity and unity, for, 
from every point of view, the public edifices which crowded 
the summit and were disposed on the slopes of the Acropolis 
would combine to form a single whole. In both nature and 
art seemed to have united to produce an harmonious effect, 
and even in the style of architecture the richness and 
grandeur of the Roman and the grace and elegance of the 
Athenian seem alike suited to the disposition of the build- 
ings and the stations they occupied. It is remarkable that 


| both these cities should have been so admirably placed. 


Paris hardly offers a single marked situation ; Naples would 
have been better had some of its principal edifices occupied 
the Chiatamone; Milan is on a flat; Florence merely in a 
fine valley. London would be preferable to any of these 
for the display of architecture, but we have taken no 
advantage of the steep bank rising from the Thames, 
which, though rather too low, would nevertheless afford 
admirable situations for public buildings. At Rome the 
buildings are numerous-and very much decayed ; at Athens 
they are few, and much more perfect. Indeed, the mere 
lapse of time seems to have had very little effect on those 
of the latter city. Earthquakes have shaken, explosions 


deal of what remains remains absolutely perfect, except in 
the more delicate and exposed sculpture, and even of the 


only just finished. 


The Supposed Portrait of Phidias. 


A peculiar interest attaches to the marble copy of the 
shield of Athena, now in the British Museum, from the fact 
of its corroborating, with slight modifications, the statement 


fighting with the Amazons on it portraits of himself as a 
bald-headed old man, and of Pericles with his arm so raised 
as to conceal part of his face. If there was concealment 12 


reason for concealment in the other, and on this account 
to accept the figure on the shield as a 
Besides, the copyist has evidently 
knowing the interest which belonged 
to this figure of the artist. The story was that for the 
crime of introducing these portraits on the shield, Phidias 
was thrown ‘into prison and died there. Yet the obnoxious 
portraits remained, and to account for this it was further 
told that they had been so fitted into the shield as not to be 
removable without bringing about a collapse of the whole 
statue. Again, it was necessary to explain why Phidias 
had ever thought of portraits. It was because he was not 
permitted to inscribe his name on the statue, as he after- 
wards did at Olympia. In their simplicity the inventors of 
this tale had not considered that in ordinary circumstances 
there would have been no question of inscribing the artist’s 
name till after the reliefs on the shield had been finished. 
Pausanias, who describes the statue, not only makes no 
mention of those portraits, but in another place expressly 
cites a figure by Phidias as being, to his knowledge, the 
only example of portraiture by him. An inexplicable diffi- 
culty therefore surrounds the existing copy of the shield. 


en aw a 
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The Winter Exhibition of the Royal Academy will be 
opened on Monday next. 
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COMMERCIAL ASIA—TEA AND TEXTILES. 


The London County Hall. 

Sir,—In consulting about the new offices for the London 
County Conncil it seems desirable to consider the designs 
of Inigo Jones for a palace at Whitehall.— Yours truly, 

RoBERT GLADSTONE. 


Woolton Vale, Liverpool : 
December 29, 1906. 


Rural Housing. 

Sir,—In your article last week on “ Housing of the 
Working Classes” you have, like many other publicists, 
failed to point out what was the principal obstacle to the 
erection of a better class of cottages for agricultural 
labourers. Tradition was in favour of that form of dwelling, 
and no doubt it had some advantages. But in many dis- 
tricts it would have entailed less expense if half a dozen 
families would agree to live in one house. That is, how- 
ever, not the point which I propose to notice. Landed 
proprietors are not, and I believe never were, more cruel to 
those in their employment than the manufacturers in 
towns. But they were and are less free to act according to 
their desires. A manufacturer, who generally is the archi- 
tect of his own fortune, can, if he is in the mood, purchase 
a slum and substitute satisfactory buildings for the hovels. 
Having gained money, he can spend it wisely or unwisély. 
A man who has inherited an estate is, on the contrary, 
hampered in many ways. He merely holds it for the 
benefit of his heirs. A great many eyes are watching him, 
although unobtrusively, to see that he does not depart from 


liberty; but do not restrain that of your neighbours. 


custom or allow his feelings to get the better of him in | 


raising money to make poor people comfortable. Of late 
years there is more liberty allowed for benevolence, but it 
is expected to be excrcised without any sensible addition to 
the burdens on the estate. 


. . : 
which he cannot escape, it is only natural for a man to | 


appear as rebelling whenever some petty representative of 


authority or some fireside philanthropist, strong in the | 


exercise of speech, points to his property as if it were the 
plague spot of the county. No doubt matters are made 
worse by the opposition, but neither in town nor country 
are men always guided by pure logic. 

I happened, before reading your article, to be looking 
through Macaulay’s speeches in the House of Commons, 
and in one of them I found a passage which expresses the 
disturbed mind of many an estate owner when in their 
tactless manner the sanitary authorities began as if they 
were despots, and proprietors had no option but to meekly 
obey them. It was delivered in May 1846, and as it is not 
inapplicable to-day, it is worth reprinting.—Yours truly, 

A Lanp AGENT. 


(Macaulay on Sanitation.) 


I have just read a very interesting report signed by two’ 


members of that Government, the Duke of Buccleuch 
and the noble earl who was lately Chief Commissioner of 
the Woods and Forests, and who is now Secretary for 
Ireland (Lord Lincoln); and since that report was laid 
before the House the noble earl himself has, with the 
sanction of the Cabinet, brought in a Bill for the protection 


of the public health. By this Bill it is provided that no | 


man shall be permitted to build a house on his own land in 


“any great town without giving notice to certain commis- 


_whitewash it for him at his charge. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


sioners. No man is to sink a cellar without the consent of 
these commissioners. The house must not be of less than 
a prescribed width. No new house must be built without 
a drain. If an old house has no drain the commissioners 
may order the owner to make a drain. If he refuses they 
make a drain for him and send him in the bill. They 
may order him to whitewash his house. If he refuses 
they may send people with pails and brushes to 
Now, suppose 
that some proprietor of houses at Leeds or Manchester 
were to expostulate with the Government in the language 
in which the Government has expostulated with the 
supporters of the Bill for the regulation of factories. 
Suppose that he were to say to the noble earl, “ Your 
lordship professes to be a friend to Free Trade. Your Jord- 
ship’s doctrine is that everybody ought to be at liberty to 
buy cheap and to sell dear. Why, then, may not I run up 
a house as cheap asI can and let my rooms as dear as I 
can? Your lordship does not like houses without drains. 
Do not take one of mine then. You think my bedrooms 
filthy. Nobody forces you to sleepin them. Use your own 
I can 
find many a family willing to pay a shilling a week for 
leave to live in what you calla hovel. And why am not I 
to take the shilling which they are willing to give me? And 


‘why are not they to have such shelter as, for that shilling, 


I can afford them ? Why did you send a man without my 
consent to clean my house and then force me to pay for 
what I never ordered? My tenants thought the house clean 
enough for them or they would not have been my tenants ; 
and if they and I were satisfied why did you, in direct 
defiance of all the principles of Free Trade, interfere be- 
tween us ?” 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Henry Simpson Legg died on December 23 in his 
seventy-fourth year. He was district surveyor of Mile End 


, : : : ‘ | Old Town during several years. 
Knowing the restraints which are upou him, and from | 8 2 


Plans have been prepared by Mr. David Barclay, archi- 
tect, Glasgow, for a school of textile industries which is to 
cost 10,600/,, and is to be erected in Dunfermline at the cost 
of the Carnegie Trust and the Scotch Education Department. 


A Statue of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre is to be placed in 
the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, a sum of | 2,000/, having 
been bequeathed to pay for it. The commission was given 
to M. Holweck. 

The Frescoes in Manchester town hall are fading under 
the influence of the local atmosphere, and it is suggested 
that they should be covered with glass as a protection. 


The Municipal Council of Paris propose to demolish 
during this year 5,263 houses which are supposed to be 
unfit for habitation. 

A Fire occurred on last Saturday in the famous mansion 
of Jacques Coeur at Bourges, which is used asa palais de 
justice, but fortunately did not extend beyond the part used 
as a tribunal de commerce. 

The Reports of the winter meetings and summer ex- 
cursions of the members of the Upper Norwood Athenzeum 
during 1906, which appeared in The Architect, have been 
reprinted in a handy volume. It forms the thirteenth of the 
series, and is equal in interest to any of its predecessors. 

The Fourth Ordinary Meeting of the Liverpcol Archi- 
tectural Society will be held on Monday, the 7th, at 6 P.M., 
when a paper, entitled “ Style in Architectural Draughts- 
manship,” will be read by Mr. Stanley D. Adshead. 
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Ole Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


THE six premiated designs for the Palace of Peace 
at The Hague, with forty other designs chosen by the 
Society of Architecture of Amsterdam, are about to be 
published. Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jacx will have 
charge of the edition for the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies. The English architects whose designs 
will appear are Messrs. JoHn Betcnuer, A.R.A., J. 
Coates Carter, J. F. Groit, H. T. Hare, Russert & 
Cooper, Witts Anperson and H. W. Corman. The 
work will also be issued in other languages. In addi- 
tion to the plates, the work will contain (1) A Short 
History of the Carnegie Foundation; (2) The Letter of 
Foundation; (3) The Conditions of the Competition ; 
(4) The Report of the International Jury; (s) Short 
Notes on the Architects and their Work. The com- 
mittee supervising the issue of the work consists of the 
following :—J. JurR1aan Kok, director of the Royal 
Factory of Porcelain and Earthenware, “ Rozenburg,” 
at The Hague; J. C. T. Louis Rieper, certificated 
architect, secretary of the Society for the Advancement 
of Architecture at Amsterdam; and K. StuirEeRMan, 
professor at the Technical University of Delft. 


THE announcement that the French Government 
intend to secularise the buildings employed by Roman 
Catholics for the purposes of religion can cause no 
surprise. It was anticipated from the beginning of the 
dispute between the secular and the ecclesiastical 
authorities. It will in some cases be necessary to effect 
costly alterations in order to adapt the buildings to their 
new uses. The immense seminary of Saint-Sulpice 
in Paris would appear to be suited for a barrack. But 
it cannot be transformed into a supplementary Luxem- 
bourg museum unless a very large sum is expended. It 
is to be feared that the authorities will be indifferent to 
degrading the buildings; perhaps that sort of revenge 
may be sought. English students of painting must be 
familiar with the exterior of the very large nunnery on 
the Boulevard de Clichy, at the corner of the Rue de 
Douai, The Government have not concluded the 
arrangements for the sale of the property. But mean- 
while the chapel has been converted into a theatre for 
cinematograph exhibitions, and as gaiety is much 
sought in that part of Paris performances may be 
expected resembling those in some other establishments 
in Montmartre. In course of time secularisation may 
be followed by strange results, but at present these 


sudden transitions are not creditable to the French 
authorities. 


Ir is proposed to introduce several important addi- 
tions in the building by-laws of Manchester. The 
draft has been submitted to the Council. According to 
the Manchester Guardian, one of them provides for the 
covering of foundations with good cement concrete at 
least 6 inches thick and the asphalting and cementing 
of the whole ground surfaces within the external walls 
of domestic buildings, and there are a number of 
amendments regulating the height, length and construc- 
tion of walls. The cellars of new dwelling-houses are 
to be laid with a bed of cement concrete not less than 
4 inches thick. The new provisions in regard to open 
spaces in front of and behind new buildings vary 
according as the building is in Manchester, Moss Side 
or Withington. They are followed by a provision 
with regard to open spaces generally, which provides 
that every person who shall erect a new dwelling-house 
shall provide open spaces: about - it which, including 
the site and one-half in width of the adjoining streets 
co-extensive with it, shall be of an aggregate area 
of not less than 200 superficial square yards. Where, 
however, the detailed by-laws are more exacting the 
above provision is not to be read in derogation of them, 


Windows in habitable rooms are to be equal to one- 
tenth of the floor area, and there are provisions regu- 
lating the space which windows are to open, and 
securing that such aperture shall be at such a distance 
from the ceiling of the room as shall secure proper 
ventilation according to modern ideas. Staircases in 
domestic buildings are to have a tread of not less than 
9 inches in width, with a rise of not more than 8 inches 
for each step, and are to be properly ventilated and 
lighted,’and where a principal staircase is to be used by 
several families in common it is to be adequately venti- 
lated upon every storey. In public buildings public 
staircases are to be not less than 4 feet in width and to 
have a suitable handrail on each side. The width of 
the staircase is to increase with the size of the building, 
and in the case of larger buildings there are provisions 
for landings at cach flight and prohibition of winder 
steps. Under the heading of drainage it is provided 
that drains shall be laid in concrete. 


Tue Guildhall of Chichester in Priory Park was 
formerly a chapel of the Grey Friars, and is believed 
to date from the thirteenth century. Secular use has 
not been advantageous to the building, but its former 
appearance is suggested by the window and the portions 
of the sedilia which have survived. Fortunately for 
Chichester, Mr. E. S. Prior now lives near the city, and 
he has offered the City Council suggestions relating to 
the Guildhall as well as other buildings. He recom- 
mends structural repair to keep the building together, 
decorative repair to make it seemly, removal of ex- 
crescences within and without, with a few additions 
which are indispensable. Chichester, although a city, 
professes to be in a state of poverty, and payment 
for drainage is supposed to have monopolised all its 
resources. ‘The finance committee of the City Council 
consider they have acted courageously in recommending 
a grant of 500/. to pay for the unavoidable reparation. 
But they have imposed the condition that the cost of 
the other works be obtained from outside sources which 
would not entail taxation. In other words, if the old 
building is to be retained, the county of Sussex will 
have to subscribe liberally. 


It was to be expected that the United States would 
not long delay in trying the experiment of a Garden 
City. A company having been formed in New York a 
competition was announced for single and double houses. 
In response seventy-two designs were sent in for single 
houses and twenty-seven for double houses. The judges 
in their report say:—‘ Of the plans for the single 
houses, approximately two-thirds were of the same 
general type, viz. a central entrance and hall, with the 
large living-room at one side and the dining-room, 
kitchen, &c., at the other. In another somewhat 
numerous class, the long axis of the plan was at right 
angles to the direction of the street, thus presenting the 
narrower front toward the street. In view of the wide 
frontage of the lots, this type of plan is not considered 
desirable. In many other plans all the rooms were placed 
in a row fronting the street, and while this type is prefer- 
able to that last named, it is open to the objection that the 
distance between the houses (in block plan) is reduced to 
a minimum, and that the windows of the kitchen and 
other service portions face the street.” The judges 
favoured the first-named type. It is stated that for 
double houses preference was given to plans in which 
the entrances to the houses were separated by a con- 
siderable distance, and in which the porches were not 
placed side by side; also, as in the case of the single 
houses, they have considered the question of exposure 
in relation to the prevailing breezes. In general, the 
drawings submitted for the double houses, while fewer 
in number, were more satisfactory in design. ‘The 
first prize was awarded to Mr. J. Lovett LitTLe, jun., 
of Boston; the second prize was obtained by Messrs. 
W. W. Werron ’ & G.° B. Prxe, of New York. In 
addition several prizes were given. 
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THE WINTER EXHIBITION. 
HERE are two paintings in the collection at 
Burlington House which the visitor who is dis- 
posed to seriously consider the exhibition would do 
well to begin with seeing. One is a Group of Figures 
with Landscape Background in the first room. If the 
‘purpose of painting is the decoration of walls this 
picture, which is executed in tempera on canvas, suggests 
the treatment which is not only the oldest but the most 
fitting. The quiet colours, the flatness and the broad, 
masterly handling enable the painting to assert itself 
‘amid its more brilliant neighbours. The second painting 
is inthe next room, and is A Picture Gallery, by HAEcut. 
It is an interior of which modern artists are likely to 
approve and to wish that most rooms resembled it 
in the abundance of pictures. It might be easily 
imagined that the walls were constructed of paintings 
framed together from floor to ceiling. Some of them 
can be recognised—especially those by RuBens—and 
all are brilliantly coloured, red being dominant. In the 
foreground we see the INranta, who was Regent of the 
Netherlands when the picture was painted in 1628, her 
husband, the Archduke, and several artists. But 
against the background of paintings they appear to be 
of little account. The painters’ work has become 
supreme, and not only architecture, but even the 
spectators, are sacrificed to that disregard of measure 
by which some modern rooms are made to resemble a 
picture-dealer’s warehouse. 

There is no question about the variety of this year’s 
exhibition, for the paintings range from one by an 
unknown artist of the fourteenth century to some by 
James Cuar_es, who died a few months ago. But 
whether the paintings are by Italians, Flemings, 
Dutchmen, Spaniards or Englishmen, they were all pro- 
duced without any thought of the principles of wall- 
decoration. The visitor, therefore, after passing 
through the rooms, who considers their decorative 
value, cannot help concluding that in one important 
sense they are all alike failures. Placed on easels 
or other stands the majority of them: would no doubt be 
interesting. But as the artists were indifferent to the 
manner in which they were to. be presented we must 
assume other standpoints. REYNOLDs, we believe, said 
that a room hung with pictures was a room hung with 
thoughts, and for the sake of the thoughts we must 
accept them as placed on walls, although they may not 
possess the qualities adapting them to that position. 

The first painting in the catalogue is a Virgin and 
Child; itis an example of the Sienese school. The 
artist has endeavoured to express holiness and gravity 
on the countenance of the youthful Vrrein, and on that 
account the picture compels respect unlike any others 
of the same class in the room. The delicate treatment 
of the gilding on the blue robe is by itself sufficient to 
reveal the painter’s feelings. Not even the Virgin and 
Child by Sanpro BotticeE.ii, with its great golden 
columns and gold embroidery, nor the Madonna dei 
Candelabri, which for the occasion is assumed to be 
RapHAEL’s, nor PERINO DEL VaGa’s version, although 
there is a suggestion of the Raphaelesque in the face, 
can compare with the simple work of the Sienese artist. 
If we wish to measure the degradation of Italian art, it 
is only necessary to compare No, 1 with No. 31. For 
ANDREA DEL SARTO’s Holy Family must have been painted 
after he had lapsed into dishonesty, for the figures are not 
only without dignity, but they are absolutely vulgar and 
ugly. There is a Salvator Mundi, ascribed to ALBERT 
Dwtrer, which must have been executed under Italian in- 
fluence. The Angelof the Annunciation,by F1L1ppino Liprt, 
has the usual charm of the painter. The Entombment, by 
SEBASTIAN DEL Piomspo, suggests at least the influence, 
if not the hand, of MicHeL ANGELO, especially in the 
muscular Curist and the fainting Virem. The Si. 
Catherine, by Lutni, recalls Da Vinci, besides having 
merits of its own. The Circumcision, by BARTOLOMMEO 
VENEZIANO, is a vigorous work. The robes are so 
richly painted it becomes a costume piece, but as all the 


together fortuitously. 


figures appear to be familiar with similar operations 
the ceremony is without religious importance. A por- 
trait of Mary Queen of Scots will probably compel 
people to wonder once more why so plain a woman 
was so fascinating. Sir Anronro More’s portrait of 
himself might have served as a trade specimen, 
for with his great gold chain, sword, dark dress 
and haughty expression he could easily be taken for a 
governor at least. There are several paintings of boys 
in the exhibition, and they might with advantage have 
been placed together. The oldest example among 
them, and in some respects the most curious, is that of 
the Dauphin Charles Orlandt, a small work dated 1494. 
A Portrait of a Lady, by Nicnoras Lucipet, has 
as much elaborateness in the treatment of the dress and 
accessories as if it were ascribed to HOLBEIN; it is more 
characteristic of him than the small portrait of a lady 
which is supposed to be one of HOoLBEIn’s genuine 
works. There is a mysterious Lady of the Court of 
Lodovico 11 Moro, by AmpBrocio DE PRepis, and the 
portrait of William Cecil, first Lord Burghley, suggests 
the minister who could keep State secrets well, but we 
cannot imagine that a man with such a crabbed face 
was fond of joking. Zhe Toilet of Venus, by GiovANNI 
BELLINI, is a three-quarter nude figure holding a mirror, 
yet, handsome as is the woman, it is not the goddess of 
the Greeks or of modern artists. She seems as anxious 
as if trying the effect of a new hair dye. . 

The thirty-eight pictures in the second room have 
been well selected. The portrait of himself by Franx 
Hats continues to be as brilliant as ever, and from his 
florid face it might be assumed that he was about to 
take a turn in the Haarlem Park after a good dinner. 
His Admiral de Ruyler may not be completely finished 
throughout, but it recalls the great sailor who took a 
victory as quietly as an ordinary voyage. There is 
another vigorous portrait of a Dutch officer by VAN DER 
Heist. Teachers who arrange material for still-life 
paintings would do well to study the small picture by 
Hepa, where goblets, salvers and other appurtenances 
of dessert have the appearance of having been brought 
REMBRANDT’s portrait of his 
father represents him not as an everyday miller, but 
as if he were some dignitary wearing a black robe and a 
gold chain. The old lady who is the subject of No. 56 
looks resigned, although time has not dealt lightly 
with her. Rembrandt's Cook shows a coarse-featured 
girl holding a knife, but the way in which the head is 
placed, as if she were looking down, is novel for the 
artist. The portrait of 4 Boy was formerly accepted as 
WILLIAM OF ORANGE, and suggests that the great artist 
could, when the occasion offered, appreciate youth as 
well as old age. In Van pER HeEypen’s View of 
Amsterdam the Nieuwekirk is the principal object, and 
the detail is represented with more than photographic 
fidelity. The Breezy Day, by JAN PoRCELLIs, suggests 
that, however capable he might be to represent a canal, 
he could not portray sea waves, for those seen are con- 
ventional and wooden. Compared with it VAN DE 
VeELDE’s Calm with Boats, where the sea is motionless, 
becomes a masterpiece. Another fine picture of a build- 
ing is the Cathedral by Van pER VutET. As usual, the 
masonry is very white and the visitors wear their hats. 
But a little variety is introduced, for the sexton stands 
in an open vault and he is talking with the minister. 
Grace before Meat, by Jan Steen, is not altogether a 
pleasing picture, for we see a skull and a motto © Think 
on Death,” and the woman who holds the child must be 
a sluttish housewife, for the materials for the repast are 
thrown together without any order. The ham is further 
evidence, for the painter suggests that it has been 
hacked rather than carved. It is to be hoped poor 
STEEN was not suggesting the character of his own 
home, 

The large gallery presents examples of several 
schools. In one of CANALETTO’s views of Santa Maria 
della Salute we have larger figures than he usually 
painted. General Honywood is one of the largest por- 
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traits which has appeared in the same position, for it 
must occupy about 120 square feet. Considering the 
difficulties of dealing with so portentous a warrior and 
his charger, it is creditable to GaInsBorouGH that he 
succeeded so well. ReryNotps’s portrait of James 
Beattie, D.C.L., should be kept in concealment, for it is 
evidence alike of the vanity of fame and the uselessness 
of controversy. In 1770 BEaTTIE, who, according to 
Dr. JouHnson, was a combination of the poet, the 
philosopher and the good man, published an essay on 
Truth, which was supposed to have established ortho- 
doxy on a rock where it was to be unshaken for ever. 
Reynotps for once lost his good sense, and having to 
paint a portrait of the author he turned him into a 
figure in an allegorical picture, in which Beattie stands 
in his red gown on one side while the Angel of Truth 
is pushing down Vo ttairrE, and, it is believed, G1BBoN 
and Hume, to perdition. If the painter wished to rival 
the famous picture which Dr. PRIMROSE commissioned, 
in which he appeared in a gown and band presenting his 
book on the Whistonian controversy to his wife posing 
as Venus, he could not be more absurd. But we may 
pardon the freak for the sake of the little boy next the 
picture, with a firmly-closed mouth, as if he had just 
resolved not to spend a penny on cakes, and who was 
destined to become Viscount ALTHoRP and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. GAINSBOROUGH is again a power in 
this gallery. There is a half-length portrait of the Hon. 
Mrs. GRAHAM, who died in her eighteenth year, but 
which is not quite as fascinating as the full-length 
portrait of the lady in Edinburgh. That beautiful work 
is, however, recalled by a portrait of the Hon. ANNE 
DuncomBgE, which might serve as a pendant to it. But 
not even the Mrs. Graham surpasses the head of Miss 
Linley, and indeed it is to be doubted whether Garins- 
BOROUGH ever portrayed a finer portrait. There isa 
portrait by Reynoxps of the same lady (Mrs. Sheridan) on 
the opposite wall, which records the effect of domestic 
troubie. Curiously, bothareclad in awhite and golddress. 
Another masterpiece of GarnsBorouGH is his William 
Pitt, in which a complex character is expressed with 
such unusual success as to place GAINSBOROUGH on a 
level with the Venetian portraitists. One would hope 
that the portrait of Mrs. Romney is genuine, for it 
could be taken as a peace-offering by her unfaithful 
husband. There are signs of care, but not sufficient 
to overcome her beauty. It must be allowed that this 
year each of the three English portraitists have 
triumphed over VELAsguEz. There is only a single 
work by the Spaniard in the exhibition, a portrait of 
Mariana, Second Wife of Philip IV. of Spain, and who 
acted for a time as regent of that country. It would 
be difficult to discover a more disagreeable countenance, 
and VELAsQuEz could not do justice to it and to his 
reputation at the same time. There is a portrait of 
A Knight of Santiago by his master, FRANctsco PacHEco, 
and if all his works were of equal merit he was well 
qualified for the office. By Turner is a fine composi- 
tion, Mercury and Herse, and also his Burning of the 
Houses of Parliament, October 16, 1834, which afforded 
him ample opportunity for the display of his favourite 
yellow. The view is taken from the Surrey side, and 
the piers of the bridge, with the two towers of West- 
minster Abbey, form substantial contrasts to the flames. 
Unlike most painters of similar scenes, TURNER was 
sparing in the use of red. 

Portraits prevail in the fourth gallery. There is no 
better portrait of the Duke of CLarence, afterwards 
Wiiuiam IV., than Hoppner’s. Coptey’s Family 
Group is an animated scene, for he has realised the 
absurdity of supposing that four children would pose in 
quiet attitudes, and therefore he divides them, allowing 
only two to be at rest. Whuxter’s Chelsea Pensioners 
Reading the Waterloo Despatch, which was painted for 
the Duke of WELLINGTON, is a collection of portraits of 
soldiers. The painting is so well-known from the 
engraving it needs no description ; but it is satisfactory 
to find that after eighty-four years the picture is in 


did not, 
English monks are known to have appealed to the 


excellent condition, unlike some others of the artist’s 
works. TurNER’s Devil's Bridge, St. Gothard, is a 
stern scene which permitted no exercise of his imagina- 
tion, and when painted the “Brown Devil” must have 
had possession of him. Mortanp’s Postboy’s Return is 
marked by his usual facility, and although we see we 
have only an interior of a stable, scope was found for 
agreeable colouring. ‘ O Scottish chiefs, didn’t we weep 
over you!” exclaimed THACKERAY, and many another 
schoolboy would have to plead guilty to the tender 
impeachment. Would they have done so if a repro- 
duction of Opie’s portrait of JANE PorTER was used as 
a frontispiece?) She seems to bea plain unpretentious 
little woman, but the so-called brown hat surmounting 
her head would make Juno herself ridiculous. 

We come nearer our own time in the fifth gallery. 
Joun LinnELL was not only the author of The Barley 
Field, a thoroughly Surrey.scene, but of the nearest 
approach to a portrait of TuRNER which was allowed to 
be executed. Lord Leicuton’s Syracusan Bride Leading 
Wild Animals for Sacrifice to the Temple of Diana, 
which was painted in 1866, was no doubt intended to 
serve instead of a frieze; the figures of the women are 
statuesque, and the half figures of men seen in the fore- 
ground suggest that the procession was along a marble 
platform. <A later work, Gathering Citrons: A Court in 
Damascus, is delightful through the figures and the 
architecture. 4 Chalk Pit, Landscape, The Pond and. 
The Hayfield are evidence of the skill of the late Jamrs 
CHARLES in landscape, while the old woman contemplat- 
ing the wedding dress she wore sixty years before proves 
him to be as a painter of genre equal to any of his con- 
temporaries. The Hareem, by J. F. Lewis, is a marvel 
of detail. Fairlop Fair, by C. R. Lestiz, shows a 
number of single figures scattered round the famous 
oak tree, but it becomes a curiosity from the indifference 
to composition. No finer view of Edinburgh can be 
found than Sam Boueu’s, which is taken from the canal 
bank and shows the castle on one side. R. P. Bon- 
IncToN’s Street Scene in Verona is a splendid view of 
one of the narrow streets in the old city, and animation 
is imparted to it by the two processions passing along. 

In the water-colour room will be seen twenty por- 
traits of early members of the Academy by GEORGE 
Dance, R.A., the architect of Newgate; they form a 
most interesting series. Among them are the architects 
T. Sanpy, CuampBers and JAmes. Wyatt. ‘There are 
also several water-colours, including the designs made 
by TurNneR for CAmpBELL’s poems. Finally, there are 
several chalk studies by Lord Lricuton. 


CARLISLE CATHEDRAL. 
(See Illustration.) 


HE German Chancellor in: his last manifesto de- 
clared that progress was:only to be obtained 
through blood and tears. If the words were to be taken 
as expressing the law of the world, the people of Carlisle 
district should long ago have reached a state of per- 
fection. No part of England could be compared with 
it as a theatre of war. From its position it was open 
to attacks from all sides. Caledonian tribes, Danes, 
Saxons, armies from the south during many centuries 
appear to have made Carlisle the point of attack. 
Alternately it was the frontier post of England and 
of Scotland. In such a district there was a necessity 
for institutions which would receive men who had no 
ambition for a militant life. Hence it was, no doubt, 
that at a very early date the north of England was 
remarkable for its monastic experiments. Indeed, 
Davip I. of Scotland planted the abbeys of Melrose, 
Kelso, Dryburgh and Jedburgh in a corresponding part of 
his kingdom. If such establishments were respected by 
combatants, the arts of peace would have had a chance 
for growth. The spirit which animated the leaders 
however, allow of ‘any exceptiors. The 
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Roman legate in the thirteenth century for efforts to be 
made which would enable them to escape from the com- 
pulsion by which they had to fight like ordinary men. 


Apparently no relief was then found for them; and, 


indeed, it is difficult to see how in such a debateable 
land there could be any escape from what would now 
be called the policy of blood and tears. 

The history of the cathedral of Carlisle is in keeping 
with that of a disturbed country. Originally the 
northern part of England formed the diocese of Durham. 
Wi.iiam Rurus gave that great bishopric to his chap- 


lain, Ranutr, whose nickname, ‘The Burning Torch,” | 


is enough to suggest that he was not renowned for his 


modesty or piety. He was disliked by Henry L., against | 


whom he plotted, and the king took advantage of the 
bishop’s flight to Normandy to conspire with Earl 
Rogpert to divide his diocese. When Henry was 
afflicted by the drowning of his children, ADELULF, who 


was the prior of an Augustinian house in Carlisle, was | 


able to persuade the king to complete the arrangements 
and to appoint him the first bishop. - By so doing there 
was a breach of custom, for Augustinian monks were 
not then selected to fill the episcopal office. The history 
of the see therefore begins in 1133. 

ViTET says that the Normans. brought ready-made 
cathedrals to England, just as Lendrre transplanted 
full-grown trees to adorn the swamps of Marly. The 
meaning of the words is that all the arrangements for 
building were carried out in France. The late Dr. 
FREEMAN Said it was manifest that what was erected in 
Carlisle was no more than a moderate-sized Norman 
church, and, as was customary among the Augustinian 
canons, the nave was used as the parish church and 
the chancel was limited in area. It is doubtful whether 
Carlisle could at first be considered a see in the ordinary 
sense of the word, for there is no record of an episcopal 
palace or residence. Norman bishops were generally 
men who were not out of place in councils of war or 
on the battlefield, and they seem to have possessed 
several residences. But in Carlisle the episcopal office 
was held by the prior of the monastery. <A part of the 
nave and the south transept are supposed to be relics of 
the early cathedral, and the massive piers which remain 
suggest that defence as well as stability was in the 
mind of the designer. The church was hardly com- 
menced when Carlisle was seized by King Davin I. of 
Scotland. After holding it for a few years he was 
defeated, but again he obtained possession of the city. 

‘The contest for it continued for nearly a century until 
1237, when it was ceded to Henry III. It is now 
‘impossible to say whether the choir was enlarged before 
or after that event, but a different style to that of the 
early Normans was in favour. Tradition assigns altera- 
tions to Bishop Hucu, who presided over the see from 
1218 to 1223, and it is likely that a part at least of the 
-work in the choir was undertaken by him. 

There was a fire in 1292, and in consequence it was 
necessary to rebuild the choir... But it is evident that 
the undertaking was not completed until the fourteenth 
century. For the glorious east window with its intri- 


cate tracery could not have been carried out at an’ 


earlier date. Indeed, part of the: stonework of the 


window remained incomplete for a much longer period. | 


In 1370 Bishop AprpLespy made a great effort to com- 
‘plete the choir, and he succeeded in obtaining money 
and materials from Epwarp III., the great families of 
Cumberland and the city of Carlisle. The arms of the 
‘benefactors were painted on the ceiling of the chancel, 
but they have now vanished. As the figure of an 
Augustinian canon appears in the window, we must 
suppose that the connection between the cathedral and 
the priory continued at the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. In fact, it lasted until 1541. Prior GonprBor is 
credited with the parts of the cathedral on which his 
initials appear. Prior Hayruwaite had the door on 
the south side of the choir constructed. The opposite 
door and the repairs of the tower in 1507 are credited 
to Prior SENHOUSE, 


The choir is unique in England, from having repre- 
sentations of the months as part of the ornamentation 
of the capitals. They appear in connection with 
foliage. January shows a figure with three faces, | 
drinking from acup. February is suggested by a man 
seated on a low stool before a fire, and who is draining 
the water from one of his boots. March has a man) 
digging at the foot of a tree. For April we havea man’ 
cutting a branch from atree. May is represented by a 
woman presenting a bunch of foliage toa man. June 
is indicated by an equestrian holding a hawk on: one 
hand and a branch of roses in the other. July is 
symbolised by a man mowing. For August we seeia 
man standing in a field of corn clearing it from thistles. 
September is denoted by a man in a field of wheat 
holding a sickle in his left hand. A man with a bunch 
of grapes in his left hand and a hooked knife in his right 
stands for October. November appears as a man sowing 
corn, and December by a man about to kill an ox 
with an axe, The capitals suggest the importance of 
agricultural operations in the fourteenth century, and it 
might be concluded that no other kind of industry then 
existed. But it is satisfactory to find that peaceful 
pursuits were in favour, for at an earlier time the 
sculptors would have endeavoured to glorify warriors. 
Evidently the days for military bishops had passed 
away. 

There was another fire in 1392, and it became 
necessary to rebuild the greater part of the north 
transept. Early in the fifteenth century the height of 
the tower was increased, but it cannot be said the 
addition was excessive. It is supposed that a wooden 
spire was at the same time placed upon it. The beau- 
tiful seats in the choir with their elaborate canopies 
are credited to Bishop SrrickLanp, who ruled from 


; 1400 to 1419. 


The priory of Carlisle was among the religious 


| establishments which came to an end under the orders 


of Henry VIII. The cathedral in consequence could 
not fail to suffer, although it was provided with a Dean 
and Chapter. The financial arrangements were likely to 
have been in the hands of the Augustinians, and when 
they were removed it was probable that a defective 
administration existed for some time. The regular 
revenue of the see was very limited. Bishop ALDRIDGE 
contrived to hold his office in that most difficult time, 
under Mary as well as Henry. But as a great lover of 
literature he was more likely to think of books than of 
his cathedral. We do not learn of any works which 
were carried out during succeeding years, and it is 
possible that when Davin Lestry destroyed a large 
part of the cathedral it was not in a condition which 
compelled reverence. In 1634 it was described as being 
“like a great wild country church, and as it appeared 
outwardly so it was inwardly, neither beautified nor 
adorned one whit.” Twelve years afterwards LEsLEy 
and his army were besieging the royalist city. 

To them a cathedral was possessed of no special 
importance. It was a church and no more. In the 
Ages of Faith ecclesiastical buildings of all kinds had to 
succumb to the necessities of defence or attack, and 
Les.ey could find many precedents to justify his action. 
He had to erect protective works, and in the cathedral 
he found a quarry of prepared stones. Instead of con- 
demning him he deserves to be praised. He might 
have destroyed the east end of the building rather than 
the west, and posterity would have lost the beautiful 
choir. LrsLtey may have thought that the removal of 
92 feet of the nave would leave sufficient area for the 
congregation. He could not have accepted the theory 
that so large a choir was to be occupied exclusively by 
a few clergymen. What is remarkable is that since 
1645 no effort has been made to restore the nave to its 
original length. 

In 1745 Carlisle repeated its old history in con- 
nection with the invasion of CuHarLtes Stuart. The 
Mayor and Corporation proclaimed him King of England, 
and in a short time they had to pay dearly for their enthu- 
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siasm. On that occasion the cathedral does not appear 
to have suffered at the hands of the Scottish or English 
troops. <A few years afterwards it was recognised that 


the cathedral was ‘neither beautified nor adorned,” and | 


an attempt was made to enhance its appearance by 
covering the choir with sham vaulting. Some eighty 
years afterwards it was removed under the direction of 
Mr. Ewan CuristTiAn, and the barrel-roof was revealed. 
Mr. CuristIan carried out other alterations which have 
not been approved. .Then the work was placed in the 
stronger hands of Mr. G. E. Street. But it is needless 
to say his work has also suffered condemnation from 
severe critics. Dr. FREEMAN led the way in regretting 
that so much was done for the sake of uniformity and 
consistency with an ideal which was more or less 
imaginary. In spite, however, of all its vicissitudes, in 
Carlisle Cathedral much has survived which must be 
delightful to the student of English Gothic art. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


HE following evidence concerning the origin of the 

Royal Scottish Academy was given by the president, 

Sir James Guthrie, before the committee of inquiry into the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, &c. :— 

By the fifteenth article of the Treaty of Union with 
Scotland, in 1707, a large sum of money was made payable 
to the Scots. It was about 398,000/., and was to recoup 
Scotland for the additional liabilities it incurred owing to 
the Union, mainly in the way of taxation. It came under 
the’ English excise duties and the English taxation, and a 
sum was provided to recoup it for that extra expenditure, 
which sum was afterwards to be met out of the revenue of 
the Scottish contribution to the taxation. The same article 
provided that 2,o00/. a year of that sum should be made 
available for the encouragement of manufactures and 
fisheries in Scotland, and in 1727 a body was appointed 
of twenty-one commissioners, called the Trustees for the 
Improvement of Fisheries and Manufactures in Scotland. 
That was, of course, an important State body. It had 
under its charge the manufactures of Scotland, which 
‘were at that time expected to increase, and which did 
increase owing to the provisions of the Union. 
functions of that body began to take care of them- 
selves. Manufactures progressed, fisheries developed, 
and so on. There was no particular change made in 
‘the body itself, but as time went on, it more and more 
assumed the character of a State body which had almost 
no functions to perform. In 1828, about a century after it 
was founded, it was empowered to spend this money on 
~whatever it thought advantageous for Scotland and the 
United Kingdom, and in 1847 its money was made avail- 
able for art purposes. In fact, there was almost a direction 
given that it should be used for art purposes, for instruction 
in the fine arts, in arts as applied to manufactures in the 
first instance, and so on. That was the position of the 
2,000/. a year, which came from what is called the Scottish 
Equivalent Money, andI should like you to note very care- 
fully that this 2,000/. a year was national money, that it was 
money for which a consideration was given at the time of 
‘the Union, that it was absolutely the property of Scotland, 
and that the payment of it every year was simply the carry- 
ing out of a financial obligation incurred in the Treaty of 
‘Union. 

In London there had been a body called the British 
Institution, and in the early part of the nineteenth century 
-a number of gentlemen interested in art thought it would be 
a good thing to have a similar body in Scotland. Accord- 
ingly, in 1819, a body called the Royal Institution was 
founded in Edinburgh. It had a large membership and the 
Council was mostly composed of members of the Board of 
Manufactures. I ought, perhaps, to say here that the roll of 
‘the Board of Manufactures in Scotland contains the names 
of many distinguished Scotsmen, in every way repre- 
‘sentative of the country. So, whatever there is to com- 
plain of—and there is a good deal to complain of—in the 
administration of the Board of Manufactures, nothing can 
ibe said against the personnel of the members. This in- 
stitution for the promotion of the fine arts was fathered 
by the Board of Manufactures. It was arranged that a 
building should be put up, for the cost of which the Board 
ef Manufactures would supply the funds, and the Royal 


The | 


Institution was to pay a rent for the occupation of that> 
building. This arrangement was carried out. It was 
originally the Scottish Institution for the Encouragement of 
the Fine Arts. Between the years 1821 and 1826 the build- 
ing was erected. It is the building next Princes Street, on 
the Mound, Edinburgh, and consists of several galleries 
for the exhibition of works of art on the ground floor, and 
of upper rooms, which were to be used for the Trustee 
School—the school that had been carried on by the Board 
of Manufactures since about 1760. The Royal Institution, 
like the Board of Manufactures, was composed of noblemen 
and gentlemen, and they had associated with them what 
was called the Associated Artists. The two were kept 
entirely distinct. 

These Associated Artists helped the directors of the 
Institution in providing exhibitions, but they were not 
admitted to any share in the government of the place. It 
was, however, arranged that the profits of the exhibitions 
should go to a fund for the widows and orphans of artists, 
and that arrangement became a bone of contention after- 
wards in the carrying out, but it was carried out. The 
Associated Artists began to smart under what they con- 
sidered unfair treatment. Ido not know the details, and 
they would not be profitable. . But twenty-four artists, 
including most of them, in the year 1826 agreed to start an 
institution of their own, to be called the Scottish Academy. 
At the last moment, in view of the great influences arrayed 
against them, nine of the twenty-four lost heart and retired. 
That left fifteen men, without money or social influence, 
and these men founded the Scottish Academy. 

They began by having an exhibition in Waterloo Place, 
Edinburgh, which was a rival to the one carried on by the 
Royal Institution. Those of their colleagues who did not 
oin them continued to support the Royal Institution. The 
first year the Academy’s exhibition was by no means as 
good as the exhibition of the Institution ; the second year it 
was as good, and the third year it was much better. To 
make a long story short, it drove the Institution exhibition 
out of the field in the course of afew years. Thereafter, 
the Institution agreed that the Academy exhibition should 
take the place of its own in the Institution galleries, and the 
Academy continued to hold its exhibitions there for a long 
time. Meanwhile the members of the Academy, having 
made a little money by their exhibitions, with’ re- 
markable public spirit spent the money on the pur- 
chase of works of art, and their collection grew. The 
Royal Institution also acquired a collection, partly by be- 
quest and partly by purchase. These had to be housed. 
They were housed in the galleries of the Institution. These 
galleries were limited, and friction began between the 
exhibition of modern pictures every year and the housing 
of the other pictures in the galleries. There was a great 
deal of unpleasant bickering between the Institution people 
and the Academy representatives on this question, and the 
position finally became intolerable —so intolerable that 
Government was approached directly, and sent down Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre in 1847 to inquire into this whole question— 
the question of the housing of the old pictures in Edinburgh, 
the question of the administration by the Board of Manu- 
factures and Royal Institution, and the question of the 
development of the Royal Scottish Academy. Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre made a report, in which he said provision ought to 
be made for the Scottish Academy, and a building should be 
erected for the purpose of an annual exhibition of the 
works of living artists. 

The question was taken up by the Government, and a 
Bill was promoted to provide a building which should house 
the Royal Scottish Academy and the valuable collection of 
pictures belonging to the Royal Scottish Academy and the 
Royal Institution, and on loan to the Royal Institution, as 
the nucleus of the National Gallery. The Bill went up to the 
House of Commons, and at its first stage was lost. There 
was agitation in Edinburgh over this, mainly because the 
Town Council of Edinburgh had played a very generous 
part in the matter. The Town Council of Edinburgh, in- 
terested in the works of the living artists and in the annual 
exhibition of pictures, had agreed to give a site worth 
40,000/, for the nominal sum of 1,000/., out of consideration, 
in the first place, for the Royal Scottish Academy. That was 
the reason that actuated the Town Council in making this 
proposal, which was accepted; and the throwing out of 
the Bill was therefore felt by the Town Council to be an 
unfortunate miscarriage that would injuriously affect the 
public interest in Edinburgh. The Lord Provost of the time 
went up to London and told influential members of the 
House what the result of the throwing out of the Bill would 
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be. Two members had been chiefly instrumental in 
securing that result—Mr. Brightand Mr. Hume. Mr. Hume, 
on being told the real position of affairs, asked, ‘‘ Why was 
Inot told this before ? I shall now support the Bill.” Mr. 
Bright took a similar view, and the Bill subsequently passed. 
That Bill was the instrument under which the whole of the 
present state of affairs came into existence. 

But it was found that, for some reason or another, the 
name of the Royal Scottish Academy was not mentioned 
in the Bill. In spite of all that I have told you, in spite of 
the fact that, but for the Scottish Academy, there could 
have been no Scottish National Gallery (since one-third of 
the pictures, and the most valuable portion of ther, 
belonged to the Academy) ; in spite of the fact that, but for 
the Academy, there would have been no joint building (as 
the Town Council would not have granted the site had the 
Academy been excluded), the name of the Academy was 
not mentioned in the Bill. They asked’ why this was so, 
showing signs of opposition, and were told by their friends 
in London that the Royal Academy of London was not at 
that time in good odour, and that the Bill would have a 
better chance of going through if the name of the Scottish 
Academy was not mentioned. They accepted this ex- 
planation on the understanding that an appropriation of 
the building was to be made, and that in it the 
Academy would be fairly treated. The building was 
proceeded with. It took the form of a twin building, 
exactly like the opposite pages of an open book, 
with galleries here and there. The eastern half is 
occupied for four months of the year by the Royal Scottish 
Academy, and the western half is in the occupation of the 
National Gallery of Scotland. That building was erected, 
but when the appropriation was made out the same feature 
was observed—the Academy was not properly recognised. 
Its name was mentioned, certainly, but its tenure did not 
commend itself to the members. The Town Council was 
again approached in the matter, and the Lord Provost wrote 
a. very strong letter on the subject, showing the whole 
grounds that had influenced the Town Council, showing 
why they had given this site, and complaining not only that 
he had been misled, but that he would be made the means 
of misleading others, if this matter was not put right. 

The result of all that was that Mr. Wilson, who occupied 
some position in the Treasury—I think that of Secretary— 
was sent down to Edinburgh to go over the whole ground 
again and make another and final appropriation of the 
buildings. The Treasury minute he wrote was adopted in 
1858. It is a statement of the conditions under which we 
live to-day. It took the place of the Minute of 1855, which 
was most unfair to the Academy. Accordiny to this final 
Minute the eastern part of the building was to be called 
the Royal Scottish Academy. The Royal Scottish Academy 
was to have during four months of the year the right of 
occupation of this set of galleries. It was also to have a 
small council-room and a library at the end of the building 
in perpetuity. The other half was to be called, and was to 
be, the National Gallery for Scotland, and was to house the 
national collection. The whole building was to be abso- 
lutely under the control of the Board of Manufactures, and 
the Scottish Academy therefore had no say. They had no 
voice in any arrangements that might be made with regard 
to the disposal of the premises, other than was implied in the 
right to have the gallery for four months every year for the 
purposes of the exhibition, and the occupation of the council- 
room and the library, in perpetuity. That is the position 
to-day. The whole of the building has been under the 
custody of the Board of Manufactures since it was erected 
fifty years ago, and the Scottish Academy has consequently 
had to apply for every trifle that is required. Theoretically, 
if we want to drive a nail into a wall we have to ask per- 
mission from the Board of Manufactures. As a matter 
of fact, if we want to decorate a room, we have to ask 
permission of the Board of Manufactures. The whole 
position is an unfortunate one, involving immense 
sacrifices of time and labour, and giving rise to un- 
desirable differences of opinion, which have been of 
the greatest prejudice to art all along. In my view, 
the brigading of a body such as the Royal Academy with a 
body such as. the Board of Manufactures was an initial 
mistake. It is bad administration. The Board of Manu- 
factures was an authoritative State body. The members of 
it were men accustomed to authority. They were patrons. 
The artists were men smarting under a sense of injustice, 
who, after a long struggle, had succeeded in freeing them- 
selves from what they considered an intolerable control. 
Those. two bodies were not likely to agree when one was 


housed by the other. I do not say that all the fault was on. 
one side. I think it likely that the artists may have been. 
too ready to scent injustice and oppression. But there is 
no doubt that the others were arbitrary, and the result was. 
unfortunate. That is the state of affairs which we are 
trying to do away with now. 


TESSER. 


Early Churches. 


ARLY Christian architecture, as might be expected 
bore the evidences of its obligation to Pagan models, 
and neither the form nor the architecture of the first 
churches was the invention of the Christians. It was 
thought sufficient that the church did not imitate the heathen 
temple, and the conversion of a court of law into a place of 
worship was not calculated to shock religious prejudices. 
In this respect the Italian Christians were more scrupulous. 
than those of Egypt and some other countries, who allowed 
a Pagan temple to be converted at once into a church; the 
saints succeeding, on the stucco newly spread over the 
walls, to the gods in the ancient sculptures concealed 
beneath it. . The Gothic architects improved on the basilica. 
Our large cruciform churches as buildings are beautiful, 
but it may be questioned whether their plan is as well 
suited for the object for which they are intended as some 
others that might be adopted, and the form of a cross is cer- ~ 
tainly one of the werst for accommodating a large concourse 
of people, for enabling them to hear the voice of the 
preacher, or for permitting a large congregation to join im 
the services of the Church. The debasement of architec- 
ture was gradual, and was only the natural consequence of 
what had already commenced under the Roman empire, 
the various styles which grew out of it being merely 
changes in the earlier ones in different provinces of the 
Roman empire. They were all modifications of the late 
Roman, one varying it in this, another in that part, accord- 
ing to the taste and saints in each country, and the archi- 
tecture in Rome itself underwent less alteration than im 
many of the proviuces. For it is an error to suppose that 
the influx of northern invaders introduced the changes in 
the Roman architecture ; they only borrowed and modified! 
what they took, but did not originate any of their own. 
They brought with them no architecture, and the grandest. 
palace of Attila was of wooden planks and beams. But 
without the necessity of this proof that the alteration in the 
style was of native growth, it is sufficient to examine the 
changes that took place in Roman buildings of various ages, 
even before the time of Diocletian and Constantine. The 
vertical line, which dates as early as the first century A.D., 
was really Roman, and the long and short work of our 
Saxon churches was the common style of building in 
villages of North Africa during (and probably long before) 
the reigns of Justin II. and Justinian. The invasions of the 
Roman empire hastened, but they were not the origin, of 
the decline of art. 


Archeological Studies. 


If we could look into the future the past would probably 
lose much of its importance in our eyes, and our curiosity 
would be much more strongly excited to ascertain the state - 
of the world a thousand years hence than its state a thou- 
sand years ago. But this power is denied us ; and to form 
an estimate of the character and capabilities of mankind 
more comprehensive than the experience of a single genera- 
tion can afford we must apply to the retrospect of the past. . 
Not that this curiosity influences none but those who might: 
wish or be expected to draw profit from its gratification ; on 
the contrary, it seems a temper natural in greater or less 
degree to all alike, reflecting or unreflecting. It is that 
which causes us to look with pleasure on an antiquated 
town, to grope among ruins, even where there is evidently 
nothing to repay us for the dirt and trouble of the search, 
and generally to invest everything entirely out of date with 
a value which its original possessors would be much puzzled 
to understand. But time works constantly as well as 
slowly, and therefore however antiquated the appearance, 
and however old-fashioned and changeless the habits of any 
place or people may seem to be, they are sure to present a 
very imperfect type of what they were even a single century 
ago. Who has not wished in various parts of England that 
we could recall for a moment the ancient aspect of the 
country ; reclothe the downs of Wiltshire with their native 
sward, and see them studded with tumuli and Druid 
‘temples, free and boundless as they extended a thousand 
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‘years ago before the devastations of the plough and Inclo- 
sure Acts ; recall the leafy honours of Nottinghamshire and 
Yorkshire, and repeople the neighbourhood of Sheffield and 
the Don with oaks instead of steam-engine and manufactory 
«chimneys ; or renew the decayed splendour of those mona- 
-steries whose ruins still strike the beholder with admiration ? 
if the romantic fictions of the Middle Ages could be realised, 
which tell of mirrors ‘framed with magic art to represent 
what had formerly passed or was passing in distant parts of 
the earth, the happy discoverer might soon make his fortune 
iin this age of exhibitions. What exhibition could be found 
«nore interesting than a camera-obscura which should reflect 
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past incidents of historical or private interest, and recall 
with the vividness and minuteness of life at least the 
external characteristics of long past ages ? Such fancies are 
but idle speculations. The past can only be recalled by the 
imagination working upon such details as the pen or the 
pencil. of contemporaries may have preserved. Deserted 
places are usually too much dilapidated to convey more than 
a very imperfect idea of the minutize of their arrangement 
or of the manners of their former occupiers ; places which 
have been preserved by being inhabited are of necessity 
changed more or less to suit the changing manners of those 


| who tenant them. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue death is announced of Professor Orro BERENDORY, 
who was. the leading archeologist of Austria; he 
was director of the Archeological Institute at Vienna 
and professor of archzeology at the University. He 
held the latter office for thirty years. Previously he 
filled a similar position in Zurich and Prague. His 
principal work relates to the excavations in Samothrace, 
which were carried out at the expense of the Austrian 
Government. He also entered into the discussion 
relating to the Niké, by Pontos, which is in the 
Louvre, and which at first suggests a figure intended 
for the bow of a man-of-war. It is suggestive of move- 
ment, and is supposed to be a copy of the figures for 
the Acroteria of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. 


THE subject given this year by the Royal Sanitary 
Institute for the essay in competition for the Henry 
Saxon Snell prize was “Suggestions for Improve- 
ments in Sanitary Appliances for Use in Workmen’s 
Dwellings and Labourers’ Cottages, under the varying 
conditions. of Water Supply and Drainage usually 
obtaining in Towns and Villages.” Nine essays were 
sent in and have been brought under the consideration 
of the Council. Acting upon the advice of the adjudi- 
cators appointed by them the Council have decided to 
divide the prize between two essayists, whose essays 
are about equal in merit, and they have awarded to Mr. 
Joun R. Preston, M.R.San.I., Lancaster, writing under 
the motto of “John of Gaunt,” and to Mr. E. H. 
PaRKINSON, architect and surveyor, Bradford, writing 
under the motto of ‘Spero Meliora,” each the sum of 
25/. and a bronze medal of the Institute. 


ALL Saints CuHurcu, Maidstone, is a remarkable 
example of a parish church converted into a collegiate 
church and again into a parish church. The stalls are 
evidence of the first change, which dates from the end 
of the fourteenth century. The building was lately 
examined by Mr. Frank Pearson, and _ his report 
should at once be acted on. According to Mr. PEARSON, 
there is a general decay going on over the surface of 
the Kentish rag stone, and there are signs that the 
disintegration is taking place more rapidly now than 
formerly. The projecting features and those most 
exposed to the weather, such as label mouldings, 
strings, copings, buttresses and weatherings, have 
suffered most. The clerestories of the nave and 
chancel, which were restored some twenty years ago, 
are in good condition, but the aisle parapets, especially 
on the south side, show considerable signs of decay. 
This is true also of the buttress tops. The label and 
arch mouldings of the west door are in a bad state, 
and in places the strings and base mouldings round the 
building have almost entirely disappeared. Several of 
the jambs of the windows, which are in Bath stone, 
have also suffered. Some stones at the bases of the 
east and west angle buttresses on the north side are 
coming away from the body of the work, and should be 
replaced. It is in the tower perhaps that the decay 
both of the dressed stone and ashlar is most extensive. 
On the west side it is difficult to find a stone that has 
not perished in a greater or a less degree. The belfry 
windows in particular are in a serious state, what is 
left of some of the stones being only retained in place 
by the bar at the springing. The parapets, especially 
that of staircase turret, require attention and some 
stones renewed. The strings and base mouldings here 
are in quite as bad a condition as those in the rest of 
the church, and the mouldings of the label and outer 
order of the arch into tower are almost obliterated, 
Mr. PEARSON suggests that the surface of the decayed 
stone should be treated with one of the preservative 
solutions. 


Tue Pavillon de Flore in Paris, which was designed 
by Du Cerceau, has much architectural interest as a 
relic of the Tuileries:- For several years it has been~’ 
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building is connected with the Louvre, and it has been 
recognised how certain was the danger of a fire in 
offices containing numberless documents, and the 
irreparable loss which would arise if the fire extended 
to the adjoining galleries of the Louvre. Various 
Suggestions have been offered about offices for the 
Minister. It is now stated that M. Repon, the archi- 
tect having charge of the Louvre, has been ordered by the- 
Government to adapt a house in the Rue Oudinot, lately 
occupied by a community of monks and their patients, 
for public offices for the Colonial Minister. The 
authorities of the Louvre are anxious for the removal, 
not only for the safety of the collections, but also in 
order to obtain the space required for the exhibition of 
works of art which are now kept in seclusion. 


ENGLISH contractors who may be desirous to extend’ 
their business will be wise if they hesitate before taking 
any steps to tender for works in connection with the 
Dublin Corporation. We lately published reports which 
manifested the peculiar system of preparing plans and! 
specifications by which contractors possessing the wide 
experience of Messrs. Pearson were led astray and! 
were involved in costly lawsuits. On Monday last there- 
was another instance. The acceptance was moved 
of the tender of a Dublin firm amounting to 
47,593/. 15s. 11d. for the construction of sewers and 
other works in’connection with the main drainage of 
Clontarf, one of the suburbs. A London firm, how- 
ever, had offered to do the work for 1,251/. 8s. 2d. less, 
and moreover were willing to employ only Irish labour. 
Honesty, fair play and regard for the interests of the 
ratepayers dictated that the work should be given to. 
the London firm. But for some unexplained reason 
the majority of the Corporation were in favour of pay— 
ing the larger amount. No doubt the members under- 
stand the wishes of the constituency in preventing 
economy, but we humbly suggest that whenever they 
solicit tenders in England they should announce the 
impossibility of accepting any of them, although based 
on minimum prices for labour and materials. 


THERE was a time when Parisians would have 
suffered*much inconvenience before they would have 
allowed any obstacle to be created which would diminish 
the interest of the Invalides for a month. . But we are: 
afraid that one effect of the entente cordiale, about which 
we hear so much, is that Frenchmen now take a British 
view of everything connected with esthetics. Paris, 
like London, is to have its underground railway, part 
of whichis in operation. Another section is about to 
be commenced, and the contractor has found no diffi- 
culty in obtaining authority for using the esplanade in 
front of Mansarp’s beautiful building as a site for his. 
stores and workshops. We know by experience in 
England the kind of structures which are run up by 
railway contractors, and we can therefore easily imagine 
the startling contrast about to be seen. It will also be 
inevitable that the Invalides will be invisible from 
several points of view for at least three years. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—CARLISLE: EXTERIOR, FROM SOUTH-WEST, 
SHOWING THE MUTILATED NAVE. 


NEW SESSIONS HOUSE, OLD BAILEY, E.C.—PART OF GREAT HALL- 


THE NEW WAR OFFICE, WHITEHALL.—PRINCIPAL STAIRCASE, TOP 


FLOOR. 
A FULL description of these buildings appeared in 
our issue of last week. We omitted to mention 
that Messrs. JoseEPH Brooke & Sons were entrusted 
with the order for their “ Silex” stone for the construc- 
tion of staircases ; and no less than 30 tons of “‘ Duresco ” 
was supplied by Messrs. J. B. Orr & Co., Lrp., of 


Charlton, and used throughout the building. 


MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY.* 


*'For description, see Architect, January 4. 
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THE . LIVERPOOL .CELEBRATION. ‘case the exhibitions suggested below would serve a double 
N August 28,-1207,, King ‘John granted letters patent by | purpose. . They would stimulate civic pride and patriotism, 
which.-Liverpool was constituted a free borough. It and, especially in the young, encourage the growth of a 
is proposed to celebrate the anniversary this year, and the higher citizenship, and they would bring Liverpool more 
town clerk has prepared the following report on the | prominently to the notice of other countries, and be the 
subject :— means of inducing visitors to the British Isles to spend some 
The town clerk begs to report that’on August 10 last he time in the city. The exhibitions suggested are :— 
mentioned to the committee a conversation which he had ~ (a) An Exhibition of Ancient Liverpool. This should 
had with Professor Ramsay Muir with regard to the proposed take the form of a reconstruction of the. ancient castle (in 
celebration of the 7ooth anniversary of the foundation of | lath and plaster, but on full scale), with its four towers, Its: 
Liverpool. « ; ‘ chapels, its hall, its moat, &c. - Though demolished 1n 1720, 
Liverpool was founded by King John, who, on August 28, | the castle is capable of reconstruction ; the school of local 
1207, made Liverpool a: free borough. by granting to the | history and the school of architecture at the University 
burgage.tenants-in Liverpool liberties and iree customs. could supply detailed plans, partly conjectural, of course, 
If it is-decided that the granting of this charter or letters | but near enough for the purpose. To the castle might be 
patent should be celebrated, the manner in which it should | added the tower, which stood at the bottom of Water Street 
be carried out will, of course, have to be carefully con- | till the nineteenth century, Liverpool having been almost 
sidered, but it has been proposed that there should be an | unique in the possession of two Medieval fortresses within 
exhibition for two or three’months in the summer, and | a stone’s throw of one another. Perhaps one or two 
some special festivities on or about the actual date. specimens of ancient domestic architecture (taken from 
Two kinds of celebration are suggested :—(1) Exhibitions | Herdman’s drawings) might also be added. The building 
running throughout the summer. (2) Festivities on the | or buildings might be erected in one of- the public parks, or 
actual date selected to celebrate the foundation of the old | at Calderstones, or-the Bowring estate, or on the Edge Lane 
borough. - e. ) Hall estate, or at some other convenient place. They should 
1. Three or four exhibitions of distinct. types and of | be used for the display of a collection of drawings, old maps 
reasonable dimensions are suggested. It is a matter for | and relics of all kinds, including some of the charters from: 
consideration whether these should’be gathered together in | the municipal archives. They should remain open through- 
the same place or distributed in different parts of the city. | out the summer. a . 
There is much to be said for either course, but in either (6) An Exhibition of Modern Liverpool, containing (1) 
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some representation of the activities of the various depart- 
ments of municipal government, and (2) some illustration 
of the trade and industries of Liverpool, eg. a series of 
models showing the various types of vessels which have 
crossed the Atlantic. This show should remain open 
throughout the summer, and in connection with it the great 
shipping lines and the big industries might be persuaded 
to give special facilities for visits to their vessels or their 
works. 

(c) An Exhibition of the Liverpool School of Painters is 
already being arranged for. It should not be difficult to 
make this synchronise with the rest, and it would form an 
additional attraction. 

(d) An educational exhibition would be of great value 
to teachers, and would form an additional inducement to 
the holding in Liverpool of a series of educational con- 
ferences already proposed for the summer of 1907. Such 
an exhibition should cost little. The buildings of the 
University might be utilised for the purpose. 

All the exhibitions would help one another. 

2. Under the head of special festivities or celebrations 
the following suggestions are made :— 

(a) A pageant, or pageants, like that of Warwick, illus- 
trating episodes in the history of Liverpool. For this the 
proposed models of the castle and tower would form the 
appropriate background. This might be given once or 
twice during the summer, the main performance being on 
the actual day of celebration. 

(6) A great public service of thanksgiving for 700 years 
of prosperity, to which all public functionaries should go 
(in official costume wherever possible) in procession through 
the streets, which should be lined with the local volunteers. 

(c) A review of merchant shipping in the river, with 
perhaps a visit of the Channel Fleet. 

(7) Games, &c., in the parks for the children of the 
schools. 

(e) An illumination on the river at night, ships lighted up. 

(f) A medal might be struck in celebration of the occa- 
sion. 

With regard to the cost of such an exhibition and 
pageant, the town clerk, after making some inquiries, thinks 
that a sum of at least 2,o00/. would be required to enable a 
sufficient guarantee fund to be formed before any expense 
is entered into. 

Charges, of course, would be made for admission to the 
exhibitions and for viewing the pageant, and it is hoped 
that ultimately there would be a balance in hand. 

The scheme can be initiated in one of two ways, either 
by the Council itself forming a committee to carry it out or 
by the Lord Mayor calling a town’s meeting, at which a 
general committee could be appointed for the purpose of 
organising and carrying out the exhibitions and raising the 
necessary funds. 

As the matter, however, is principally one affecting 
the municipality, the town clerk is himself personally of 
opinion that, if the scheme is at all desirable, it should be 
initiated and carried out by the Council, and any committee 
appointed by the Council for those purposes might be 
authorised to co-opt other persons who would be willing to 
advise and assist the committee. If this course is adopted 
the funds required for the celebration could be obtained by 
an addition to the Lord Mayor’s allowance. 

There is also one other question which ought to be con- 
sidered, namely, that of obtaining the services of some 
person who has been accustomed to organise exhibitions 
and pageants of this kind. Similar celebrations have 
already been held in Ripon, Sherborne, Warwick and 
Shrewsbury, and others are contemplated, and the town 
clerk understands that special masters of the ceremonies 
were appointed to arrange and conduct the proceedings. 
This is a matter which might be left to the committee 
having charge of the arrangements. 

The report of the town clerk and the recommendations 
of the finance committee will, of course, be submitted to the 
next meeting of the City Council. 


A Committee of the Dudley Town Council have issued a 
report dealing with the new free library scheme. They 
recommend that Mr. Nicol, architect, Birmingham, be 
engaged to prepare the conditions of the competition for 
the plans and designs for the library on the site already 
selected, that the competition be limited to architects 
practising within fifty miles of Dudley, that an assessor be 
uominated by the committee, and no prizes be offered. 


“THE _HOUR.” 


‘HE opening lecture of Professor Herkomer’s course 
was delivered at the Royal Academy on Monday. 

By “The Hour”-he meant the present time, and it was of 
the decadence of the art of the time that he spoke. There 
was, he’said, a taint of decadence in the art of all ages. 
This age was no worse than the others, but we unfortunately 
were indifferent to its presence, owing to the complicated 
conditions of modern life and its mad rush, with no stand- 
ing still and no time to look back. It was an age of 
“scorching,” and his first message to the students was to 
warn them against “ scorching” in art and to urge them to 
fight against the tendency. Before touching on the deca- 
dence of illustration, taken from its altar to provide 
amusement for the modern public, he wished to speak 
of the decadence of another kind, exemplified by a circle 
of French artists whose pictures were going the rounds 
of the principal German cities, where, unfortunately, 
they had aroused the curiosity of the continental 
public. Pointing to some pictures on the walls covered 
up with paper, the Professor said that these works, which 
they should see presently, were by artists who called them- 
selves impressionists, whereas they should be called imper- 
fectionists or idiotists. True impressionism was at the 
bottom of all our art. Turner and Holman Hunt, to quote 
two men of widely different view, both painted their im- 
pressions. The lecturer read some of the claims and views 
of the French impressionist artists from the preface to their 
catalogue, and said that the crowning joke was that they 
pretended to hang on to the old masters’ traditions. He 
had always thought that these impressionists claimed to 
have discovered a new secret of seeing and that they alone 
were right. Professor Herkomer then removed the paper 
from the four covered works and showed huge black-and- 
white drawings, carefully enlarged from illustrations in the 
impressionist catalogue, of two figure subjects, a landscape 
anda seascape. “It would be difficult to do anything so 
bad, wouldn’t it?” said the Professor. “ Yet they still 
want the beastly colour.” It must be, he thought, a mad 
freak or an effort to see how far the public could be 
fooled. Decadence. was not necessarily a concomitant 
part of innovation. The pre- Raphaelite innovations 
came as a godsend to English art. The critics of the 
time, severe as they were on the “Carpenter’s Shop” 
and other pictures of the same school, always allowed 
that the pre-Raphaelites possessed imitative skill, but this 
was the quality that the impressionistic paintings lacked 
beyond all others. “It’s the badness of the work that 
knocks one over,” remarked Professor Herkomer before he 
proceeded to describe one of the masterpieces of the school 
shown him by a disciple in Berlin. He asked the disciple 
if he thought the picture was a good composition? No; 
that was not its aim. Did he think it well drawn? That, 
again, was not its aim. Nor was colour, and of its real aim 
the lecturer was still ignorant. An alarming change wes 
creeping over the art of illustration. The facility of the 
black-and-white artist of to-day was surprising, and although 
in Professor Herkomer’s youth there were always a few 
men of outstanding excellence the present average of skill 
was far higher. Talking to one of these clever black-and- 
white men the other day he commented on this, and the black- 
and-white man said, ‘‘ Yes, but your period of illustration led 
to the highest art—ours leads us nowhere.” Partly the 
lecturer put down the decadence of illustration—despite its 
modern cleverness—to the decay of wood-engraving, an art 
that represented the combined efforts of the draughtsman and 
the translator. In his day he and his friends used to 
treasure prints from the woodcuts after Millais, Walker 
and others, but reproductions were not treasured now, 
he said, because they were from process blocks. The 
Professor claimed that finer results were got by wood- 
engraving than by process work, and that even in the 
reproduction of line drawings by photography the line 
was poor and scratchy compared with the full-blooded 
line of the woodcut. He showed the audience an en- 
largement of a woodcut by Bewick, and claimed that it 
lived, whereas if it had been a wash drawing repro- 
duced by process it would be dead. Other examples 
shown included enlarged specimens of work by Menzel 
and Mr. Timothy Cole, and a wood-engraving after 
a picture by Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema. He spoke 
of the excellent work done by the Graphic under 
the direction of the late Mr. W. L. Thomas. When 
he visited America in the eighties beautiful wood-en- 
graving was being done in such magazines as Harper's 


| and Scribner's, and when going through their printing 
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works he asked whether their engravers had been trained 
in Europe. He was told that they had not, and the 
examples they had followed were hanging up in the office. 
They were wood-engravings from the Graphic. Of course 
the process block was quicker and cheaper—8oo per cent. 
cheaper—than wood-engraving, which was slow and dear. 
He condemned the snapshot photograph which the public 
liked, because it thought it must be true, and denied its 
truth. Compare the snapshot, he said, with the Parlia- 
mentary sketches of Ralph Cleaver, clever creations, the 
result of the brainwork of an artist who saw things 
through his refined temperament. But there were other 
reasons besides process for the passing of the wood- 
engraving. The first blow to it was given before the 
advent of process and given by Ruskin in one of his Oxford 
lectures. He did not wish to attack Ruskin—a great and 
good man—and regretted that a recent report in a news- 
paper had given that impression. But he was a misleading 
guide when he spoke against the art of the woodcut. In 
conclusion Professor Herkomer held out hopes for a revival 
of the art. “But,” he said, “there is no time to be lost. 
The master engravers are growing old, and there are no new 
ones forthcoming.” 


HOLYROOD ABBEY CHURCH. 


N a letter to the Scotsman, Mr. John Watson, architect, 
writes :—Many architects have devoted a considerable 
amount of time to the study of the structural organisation 
of the Chapel Royal at Holyrood, and, as one of these, I 
venture to express my views upon the condition of the 
existing remains, with special reference to the report by 
Professor Lethaby, lately published in your columns. To 
me his contentions are not convincing. 

The Chapel Royal, as now known, is merely the nave of 
the church of the once important and wealthy abbey 
founded by David I. The erection of this part was com- 
menced about the end of the twelfth century, and was 
completed about sixty years afterwards. The plan shows 
that from the beginning the nave proper, as well as the 
aisles, was intended to be groin vaulted, and during the 
whole course of its erection no departure was made from 
the general dispositions. Two hundred years later massive 
buttresses, with flying arches spanning both aisles (some of 
which exist entire on the cloister side), were erected to 
strengthen the clerestory walls and to resist the vaulting 
thrusts which the earlier builders believed they had suffi- 
ciently counteracted by the thickness of the piers. During 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it received various 
attentions, some of violence and spoliation by English 
invaders, and others of reparation, principally by Charles I. 
In the eighteenth century it fell into a period of continuous 
neglect—a neglect which vividly reflects the general in- 
difference of the times regarding such structures—which 
finally brought about its doom. Iam strongly of opinion 
that but for this the nave of Holyrood might have been 
standing till this day in all its beauty. 

All its intermediate history bears more or less on the 
present condition of the structure, and it is necessary to 
understand it to appreciate the practicability of a successful 
restoration. Professor Lethaby says :—‘‘The parts now 
remaining are but a small portion of the complete nave.” 
This is minimising the extent of the remains. Anyone 
may see what exists to-day. What has disappeared is the 
main northern arcade with pillars (of these two fragments 
remain, giving clear evidence to their similarity to those on 
the south side), the triforia and clerestory, also the clerestory 
of the south arcade. The main vaulting and vaulting of the 
north aisle; the wall head parapets with their supporting 
cornices and corbels, the external flying buttresses, the 
upper portion of the western gable and the terminations of 
the circular staircases adjoining; also the roofs which 
covered in the whole structure. 

Professor Lethaby reports rather discursively, but his 
chief points can be reduced to three heads, viz. :— 

1. That the stonework is decayed and unsound. 

2. That the walls are seriously off the vertical. 

3. The problem of making anew lost parts. 

1. As regards the decay of the stonework, Professor 
Lethaby says :—‘‘ The walls and arches which remain are 
much decayed by the weather and disintegrated by the 
action of smoke deposits ... and the surface is every- 
where attacked and blackened.” This description is indis- 
criminative, and to condemn the whole is too summary. 
The Professor, however, assures us it is the surface only 
which is decayed and blackened. In my opinion these thick 


walls and arches are perfectly sound otherwise. Professor 
Lethaby remarks that “ the pillars of the south arcade have 
been very largely patched with cement, across which joints 
have been neatly struck,” and concludes that they “ conse- 
quently seem to be in a tar better state than they are in 
fact.” This is making the very worst of these pillars. I 
inspected them most carefully last week, and noted that 
they are built of an exceptionally good quality of stone. 
The cement was applied to make good the forms of the 
columns, &c., where the sharp surfaces had been broken 
by accidental violence, and one has only to examine the 
fragmentary pillars on the north side to understand how 
strongly they were bonded and built. 

The Professor’s conclusion should have been reversed. 
I am of opinion that these pillars are sound and strong. 
There are no indications of crushing or fracture, the joints 
are sharp and good, clearly showing that they bore the 
crushing weight which they were meant to sustain and have 
sustained for nearly 600 years. I see no reason to assume 
that they would not bear the weight of a restored clerestory 
and vault, or even a greater weight. Professor Lethaby also 
states :—“‘ The triforium stage is in still worse a condition. 

The last three’ bays to the east are formless in respect 
to mouldings and details.” This is an overstatement of the 
case. They are doubtless much weather-worn, but cer- 
tainly not formless, and their mouldings are distinct with 
the exception of some of the outer capitals. Mention is 
made of the sooty condition of several of the decorative 
features, but these points are quite irrelevant to the stability 
of the structure. 

2. That the walls are seriously off the vertical. “ Seri- 
ously ” can only apply to the south wall of the nave con- 
taining the triforium. We are told on the best authority 
that it leans inward 14 inches. The reason is obvious to 
anyone viewing the wall from the cloister side. The simple 
way to correct this is to reinstate the main vault and the 
flying buttresses over each aisle roof. I may point out that 
the inward lean of this wall is an important factor in favour 
of restoration. 

That the north aisle wail leans outwards 4 inches is of 
little consequence ; it has been so for over 450 years, and 
it can never move again so long as the buttresses stand. 
The leaning of the west wall (43 inches) has been counter- 
acted by reducing its thickness at the top and loading it on 
the inner side (this wall is about 10 feet thick as high as the 
intake). 

(3) The problem of making anew lost parts. Professor 
Lethaby states the form of the clerestory is unknown. He 
evidently made a very hurried study of the Chapel Royal 
or he could not have made that statement. The main 
vaulting has undoubtedly been sexpartite in form. The 
bonded springers of the vaulting arches exist. These give 
the start of the rib curves and the detail of each rib. The 
height of the crown of the vault is marked exactly on the 
east wall, and the height of the clerestory is defined by the 
wall ribs. There are vestiges of the north wall of the nave 
still adhering to the east and west walls, which clearly show 
that the north and south walls were counterparts of one 
another. On the north and south sides of the east and west 
walls the clerestory passage is distinctly visible with capital, 
shaft and base to the interior. The number, position and 
detail of the clerestory windows and openings are also 
known, and can be seen by any who care to take the trouble 
of verifying theirexistence. With these evidences I venture 
to say that the form of the clerestory cannot be said to be 
unknown. 

Professor Lethaby also says that the form of the west 
gable is unknown. The west gable in its latest form at 
present exists to a height of about 60 feet above the door 
step. The east wall, which was altered into a gable, is 
standing, showing on it the pitch of the nave roof, therefore 
the west gable must have corresponded closely in height to 
that of the former. This being so the form cannot be said 
to be unknown. Moreover, there is an old measured draw- 
ing published which gives an interesting elevation of this 
unknown gable. 

Professor Lethaby repeats that the new work would be 
largely copied and conjectured. I am of opinion that there 
is absolute authority in the existing work for nearly every 
detail required in the new work, which is, indeed, but a 
small portion of a completed nave. The Professor mentions 
a number of details of less importance, and asks what is to 
be done as regards broken string-courses, bases, &e. ; also 
the late and debased work at the west end, regarding the 
date of which he has been misinformed. The date 1s given 
1633 on the tablet, containing a very touching inscription, 
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above the west doorway. He points out that the floor level 
was lower than at present (the original floor level is dif- 
tinctly marked at the crossing). No doubt the burials at a 
comparatively late date account for the fact of the present 
level being higher. But what have such trivial details to do 
with the general scheme of restoration or the stability of 
the existing building? The days of eclectic restoration are 
past, and there is no architect living so regardless of his 
own reputation as to think of touching or removing any of 
the work that exists. Is not the very essence of restoration 
to preserve and not to destroy ? 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 


A T a meeting of the Birmingham Architectural Associa- 

tion on the 4th inst., Mr. Arthur Dixon spoke on 
“ Architectural Education,” and suggested that the profes- 
sional education which was now open in Birmingham to 
architectural students was incomplete on two sides, the 
practical and the scientific. 
now open to architectura students in Birmingham, Mr. 
Dixon entered into a shor digression upon the qualities 
which constituted a good building. Convenience in planning, 
solidity, combined with a due limitation of the quantity of 
materials to be used, presented problems with a view to 
which the present system of education afforded a not alto- 
gether inadequate preparation, though in these days, when 
materials such as steel and reinforced concrete were be- 
coming of such great importance, the training which had 
been hitherto reserved for engineers became more and more 
necessary to the architect. If, however, the attainment of 
the utilitarian qualities of a good building demanded a more 
scientific training on the part of the architect, the case 
became even stronger when they thought of those qualities 
which had a more spiritual character. He used“ spiritual” 
partly because he wished to avoid that much _ vul- 
garised and misused word “ artistic.” The word had to 
cover what was the greatest quality of all—he meant 
expression. There was a kind of expression which no 
building, however humble and however utilitarian, ought 
to lack—the expression of its own essential character 
and the expression which came from an exact and delicate 
adaptation of the means to the end in view. It was, 


Having reviewed the classes | 


he believed, this quality of expression which more than any | 


other led the way to the interest and beauty and dignity of 
a building. One of the most delightful things in the world 
was a Medizeval fortress. 
tion of delicate adjustment of material to its purpose than 
the vaulted choirs of the great thirteenth-century churches, 
such as Westminster, Amiens, and most of all, Beauvais. 
The mastery over materials which was certainly attained 
‘by the Medizeval builders was no doubt gained on the job 
and in the workshop, without much, if any, help from 
university schools or books; but the materials which he 
had to study were comparatively few, and so were the 
purposes for which they were used, while the methods of 
their use might be said to have been included within the 
limits of a single living tradition with which it was quite 
possible to become thoroughly acquainted in the course of 
a few years of actual apprenticeship and practice. It was 
certain that could not be done now—other means must be 
found, and one of them was that architectural students 
should receive part of the training now given to engineers. 
They. wanted a co-ordinated scheme for architectural 
students which would make it easy for them to get all the 
training they really ought to have; and one very great 
advantage which would follow upon this being done in 
connection with the University would be found in the 
splendid apparatus which was being provided there for 
testing materials of all kinds, whether in respect of tension, 
compression or transverse strains. 

Some buildings looked as if the materials of which 
they were composed had been thrown together, others as 
if the materials had been bullied and kicked into their 
respective places; but the building which they loved to 
look at again and again was that whose materials looked as 
if they had been led together by a friendly hand, which 
had taken the trouble to study their characters, to find out 
‘what work each could do best and would do most happily, 
and had also taken thought to put each beam and each 
‘stone in that position in which it could perform its almost 
eternal function in self-respecting and happy tranquillity. 
‘They must learn to play with their stones and beams like 
friends, rather than order them about like a squad of 


He could find no better illustra- | 


stoxets. If it were possible to provide classes@for students 
in which they would become familiar by actual practice 
with the work of the carpenter and mason, and perhaps 
the bricklayer and plumber, it would be of very great 
advantage. It would seem that on the practical side at 
least there was in Birmingham already in embryo and on 
paper the elements of what they wanted. An architect 
ought to have actual practical familiarity with a good many 
points, such as the various methods of finishing masonry, 
methods of bedding, bonding and pointing, &c. It was only 
by such practical familiarity with materials and their treat- 
ment that they might hope to avoid what had been for some 
long time the Scylla and Charybdis of their profession—the 
Scylla of the pedantic copying of ancient form, and the 
Charybdis of the fanciful and effeminate vagaries of the new 
art, which had sprung up to no small extent in brains un- 
sanctified by wholesome contact with the stocks and stones 
of mother earth. The essential point was the co-ordination 
and direction of architectural studies, and he supposed the 
ideal solution would be a chair of architecture. at the 
University. Liverpool had its chair of architecture, and 
they might have theirs in time. In the meantime, it would 
be of great use if they could have a committee to consider the 
whole question. 


REBUILDING. SAN FRANCISCO. - 


N the course of the last letter written by the late Sir 
John Leng, LL.D., from Delmonte, California, and 
despatched thence on November 14, 1906, as printed in 
the Dundee Advertiser, he asked :—Did the infernal powers 
of destruction ever shake to pieces a vast city in so few 
seconds, and then fiendishly gloat over their work in such a 
widespread, fierce and consuming conflagration as raged 
over San Francisco from April 18 to 22 last? Were ever 
so many huge buildings so quickly reduced to'skeletons, 
their bones alone remaining nude and gaunt to indicate 


former crowded hives of commerce and industry ? Were 


ever so many human beings so suddenly made houseless 
and homeless, and compelled to live under the sky as their 
roof, and to maintain their existence by daily toeing the 
bread line, sick and poor, native and foreigner alike, to 
receive sufficient food to keep away the pangs of hunger ? 

Approaching San Francisco six months after the earth- 
quake and fire, we heard alarming accounts of the dangers 
to life and limb from still falling buildings, from streets 
covered with iron beams and unremoved débris, and from 
Thugs and villains of all kinds ready to hold you up with 
their revolvers while they robbed you in broad daylight of 
all you possessed. Placing ourselves in charge of two 
experienced friends, long familiar with the place in all 
circumstances and conditions, we soon found how much 
exaggeration there had been, and on the whole we were 
astonished how much had been accomplished in removing 
the débris, clearing the roads and streets and expediting 
the work of reconstruction. The illustrated papers have 
given accurate photographs of the lofty buildings whose 
frames stood firmly after the earthquake, while most of the 
filling-in was shaken out, in some instances with very 
grotesque effects, the domes and upper portions of lofty 
towers appearing intact, while little but the iron framework 
of the lower sections remained. 

In confirmation of the parable respecting those who 
build on rock and those on sand, there are three remark- 
able illustrations. The United States Government buildings 
—the Mint, the Post Office and the Custom House—were 
scarcely injured. These were all founded on concrete— 
artificial rock. As a rule buildings built on “the hard” 
natural ground stood comparatively well. It was on the 
swampy, loose, made-up ground that the greatest havoc 
occurred, and showy, lofty structures utterly collapsed, or 
remained as monuments of work more pretentious than 
substantial. There are still high walls far off the perpen- 
dicular, some of which are being assisted to their fall, while 
passers-by are warned not to approached too near. 

Everywhere are the signs and sounds of extraordinary 
activity in clearing away obstructions, raising girders and 
building materials. The place is all alive with the activity 
of energetic workmen, working eighteen hours a day. 
Bricklayers, we were told, were earning 30s a day, and yet 
they are very scarce. All kinds of tradesmen were in great 
demand, but the supply was short. San Francisco is rising 
rapidly from its ashes. The United States flag floats every- 
where in the breeze as if to announce to the world, “ We 
are not downhearted.” Every month will show more and 
more of the upbuilding process. Already many of the old 
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cleared streets are crowded with pedestrians, carriages, 
motors, waggons and buggies. The great fire, which ex- 
tended over five miles, and the heat of which was more 
than seven times hotter than is wont at ordinary fires, 
fortunately did not cross a broad avenue on the western 
side. This is now the most crowded business street for 
shopkeeping classes. There has been a tremendous boom 
in property andrents in this region. A writer in the excel- 
lent local magazine ‘‘ Sunset” says :— 

“Van Ness Avenue, the widest residence street, Fill- 
more and Devisadero Streets, yet further west, at once 
became centres of trade industry. Houses that would not 
rent for 50 dols. a month before the fire brought 500 dols. 
readily. Then developed the leasing and _ sub-leasing 
industry. One modest druggist, whose profits from pills 
and potions had never exceeded roo dols. a month, sublet 
his 75-dol. store for 600 dols. a month for three years, sold 
eut his household goods, packed his family trunks, and 
sped away to live in Europe in affluence on the money that 
will reach him monthly without his working for it. The 
overland railways were soon congested with freight ordered 
by merchants to renew their stocks. Lumber camps all 
the way up the coast, far into British Columbia, felt the 
surging wave of industry. Every ship and barge that would 
float was put into service to carry cargoes of things needful 
for the city’s upraising. The shout of architects and con- 
tractors was for concrete construction, and every cement 
factory in California was soon working double shifts to fill 
the demand. Cablegrams to Liverpool, Bremen and Mel- 
bourne soon started the loading of deep-water ships with 
cement and iron and brick, and thus the ill wind of the 
stricken city blew good to the far corners of the world.” 

Thousands of ground-floor stores ran up inall directions. 
Large private houses were rented for business purposes at 
from 300 to 600 dols. monthly, and converted into 
restaurants or dry goods stores. After a few weeks from 
the disaster the gaiety of San Francisco people led to the 
cafés and theatres being crowded night after night by 
merrymaking throngs. 

The appearance of the still-standing lofty buildings is 
often fantastic and grotesque. In some respects the im- 
pression is melancholy, but there is not that aspect of 
desolation one would at first expect. The sounds of 
mechanical activity all indicate a speedy resurrection from 
the ruin that remains. Then in the newly-erected streets 
of stores, banks and offices everything is on the whirr and 
the whiz, while in the older residential quarters, now con- 
verted into business streets, the movement and the rush are 
quite equal to the busiest parts of Chicago or New York. 
No one knows what may occur after San Francisco is built 
up again, but the rebuilders are going to work to replace 
the San Francisco of 1906 by a better-planned, grander and 
more imposing city of the future. The British insurance 
companies have provided the owners of property with 
ample funds. Whether those companies will renew their 
risks and obligations remains to be seen. It redounds to 
their credit that there has not been a single default on their 
part, while the demands upon them have been such as 
would have seriously shaken weaker concerns. A number 
ef German insurance companies have not stood the test so 
well, being unable to meet their obligations, which will tell 


seriously upon their future business. 

A MEETING of the Council of the county borough of 
BE Belfast was held on the 2nd inst., when, says the 
Belfast News Letter, the minutes of the improvement com- 
mittee dealt with the City Hall accounts, and stated that 
the attention of the architect having been called to the 
unsatisfactory acoustic properties of the Council chamber, 
he expressed the opinion that if the windows and galleries 
_ were draped and a change made in the heating and venti- 
lating system a great improvement would be effected. It 
was resolved that this suggestion be acted upon. 

Councillor Macartney, in moving the adoption of the 
minutes, said the city accountant had prepared a statement 
of the City Hall accounts, which showed the committee 
were authorised by the Council to expend 297,508/. out of 
tthe loan of 300,000/. The final accounts showed an expendi- 
ture of 288,865/, or a saving of 8,643/. All the sub-contracts 
.and furnishing contracts were settled and paid for, and repre- 
‘sented an expenditure of 89,000/.; sothere was only oneserious 
matter arising out of the City Hall, and that was Messrs. 
Martin’s account, which the committee said was 149,000/. 
and the contractors said was 215,000/., the difference being 
‘Gue to the fact that the committee’s price was based on 
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BELFAST CITY HALL. 


the contract schedule, and Messrs. Martin’s on what 
they said the work cost them, plus 5 per cent. for esta- 
blishment charges and Io per cent. profit. Negotiations 
were at present taking place between the architect and 
Messrs. Martin regarding their account, and before any final 
settlement was arrived at the matter would be placed before 
the Corporation. The following is the 


Approximate General Summary. 


Site . ep £30,000 0 0 
Preliminary expenses 3,605 OF 0 
sso £33,615 0 0 
Building contract (Martin's) £149,000 0 0 
Building sub-contracts FOO: 0 
Furnishing contracts 12,000 0 O 
238,000 0 0 
Architect ? f Se 00 Oe O 
Architect (furniture) 500 0 0 
Surveyor . : : : 5,200 0 0 
Clerk of works and miscel- 
laneous ; : ; 5 4,000 0 0 
17,250 0 O 
} £288,865 0 0 
Margin . - - ; ; ; GOL 6 a0) to 


Amount of loans £300,000 0 0 


Continuing, Councillor Macartney asked that the question of 
the accounts should not be gone into on that occasion, 
because they would be no nearer a final settlement if any 
discussion took place. 

Councillor Shaw, in seconding, agreed that the accounts 
should not be discussed at present, as negotiations were 
going on, and he hoped they would end satisfactorily and 
in a friendly settlement rather than trouble. So far as the 
building was concerned, everyone felt that the contractors 
had given them a good job. 

Councillor Henry said that was, he thought, the proper 
time to refer to the acoustic properties—or rather the lack 
of them—of the Council chamber. The matter had been 
brought up from time to time, and the Lord Mayor had 
suggested that he (the speaker) should confer with the 
architect at the meeting of the committee in order that some 
plan might be arranged. The architect had accordingly 
suggested that the windows should be draped and the 
galleries also hung with drapery in a temporary way in 
order to see what effect this would have. The architect 
also said that one could never be sure how the acoustic 
properties of a room would work out. He expected that 
the chamber would be perfect in this respect, but it was 
not; whereas an apartment which he designed at 
Woolwich, over which was a large dome, and which he 
thought would be an acoustic failure, had turned out a 
success. He (Councillor Henry) would remind Councillor 
Macartney that he had promised to have the drapery put 
up. At the committee meeting one or two members 
expressed the opinion that the seats should be rearranged in 
horseshoe form. The architect said the room was not 
designed to have the seats placed in this manner, and if 
they departed from the present arrangement the whole 
contour and success of the chamber would be irretrievably 
spoiled. 

Alderman Lawther said he differed from Councillor 
Henry in regard to the acoustics of the chamber. These 
were entirely the result of the architect’s plan. He for one 
objected to the way the seats had been located. . When on 
the Continent he saw large halls in Brussels and elsewhere 
much the same size as that one, and the seats were in 
circular formation. He objected to their dealing with the 
chamber on the patchwork principle, as had been the case 
with that building. If they had followed out the original 
design of the architect they would have had many things 
that would have been a disgrace to Belfast. Now, asa 
result of the improvement committee’s experience, they 
had a fine building. If they looked around that room they 
would see the cock-loft or the “ crow’s-nest” for the people, 
and now they wanted to go on spending money on drapery. 
The public audience should face the Council and have the 
 crow’s-nest” done away with. He objected most strongly 
to any further patching and to any expenditure on drapery. 

The Lord Mayor: That would not be patching. 

Alderman Dr. King Kerr said it would be a mistake to 
put drapery in the Council chamber, as it would be out of 
keeping with thecharacter of the room. It must be evident 
to those present that the acoustic properties had improved 
very much, and they ought to continue as they were doing 
a little longer without incurring further expense. 

The Lord Mayor said the committee would bring in a 
report before going to any expense. 
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A PAPER was read on Monday before the members of 

the Liverpool Architectural Society by Mr. Stanley D. 
Adshead, of London, on “ Style in Architectural Draughts- 
manship.” 

‘After a reference to the great originators of style, Mr. 
Adshead reviewed the various styles in use, and advocated 
the use of the French or academic style as the explicit style 
of draughtsmanship, taught to the exclusion of all others up 
to forty years ago, and asserted that only by the adoption 
of which could a really national style be founded and 
developed. The representation of really good architecture 
could only be done justice to in this style because the 
characteristic attribute of good architecture was refined 
detail. It was contended that for ordinary competition 
purposes this style demanded too great an expense of 
energy and time, but it was impossible to make explicit 
drawings hurriedly and well in any style. The prevalence 
of thick line drawing was, however, due to stress of com- 
petition, and it suggested that the architect was not confident 
of his own ability to make a display of grace and refinement 
or had not confidence in the assessor, so that he tried to 
captivate the latter by a display of brute force. He hoped 
assessors did not give their awards on a mere display of 
good black work. The prevalent thick line was responsible 
for the poverty of detail which appeared in the modern 
municipal and the Carnegie library as compared with the 
interior of the Banqueting Hall in Whitehall, and he ascribed 
this degeneracy to our coarse manner of drawing. 

A discussion followed the reading of the paper. 


BOND BETWEEN CONCRETE AND STEEL. 


CONSIDERABLE number of valuable tests of the 
bond between concrete and steel were recently made 
at the University of Illinois. They were made with plain 
round bars, cold rolled shafting, mild steel and tool steel 
embedded in concrete of different proportions. The experi- 
mental work was done by Mr. Todd Kirk, and a description 
of it, with a summary of the data, was recently prepared 
by Professor A. N. Talbot. The conclusions he draws from 
the experiments are the following :— 

Little difference is found in the bond resistance per 
square inch of surface of bar in contact with the concrete, 
whether the bar is embedded 6 or 12 inches. Evidently a 
length may be found beyond which the stretch of the steel 
would cause uneven distribution of the bond stress along 
the length of the bar and cause failure to begin at the 
point of the greatest stress in the steel, and thus give results 
not representative of the real bond resistance. This limita- 
tion applies to lengths for use in experimental tests of 
bond. In simple beams the bond stresses are applied 
along the length of the bar, and stretch and bond exist 
together. 

The richer mixture of concrete gives somewhat higher 
bond resistance than the leaner, the values for the 1:2 74 
concrete averaging, say, 10 to 15 per cent. higher than the 
1:3:55 concrete. For plain round mild steel rods the 
average for the bond resistance ranges from 350 to 450 Ibs. 
per square inch of contact surface. 

Flat bars gave much lower resistance than round iron 
bars. Only three tests were made with flat bars, and these 
may not be representative. It may be noted that the results 
with flat bars are much lower than tests made elsewhere. 
It should also be noted that for a bond stress of 125 lbs. per 
Square inch the tensile stress developed in the bar was only 
9,000 lbs. per square inch. 

The value of bond resistance will depend upon the 
smoothness of the surface of the bar, the uniformity of its 
diameter and section, the adhesive strength of the concrete 
and the shrinkage grip developed in setting. The effect of 
smoothness of surface and uniformity of diameter and 
section is seen in tests made with cold rolled shafting and 
tool steel. The average bond developed with cold rolled 
shafting and tool steel was 147 lbs. per square inch of con- 
tact surface, as compared with about 400 lbs. for ordinary 
plain, round, mild steel rods. It should be stated that not 
only was there a very noticeable difference in the smooth- 
ness and finish of the surface of the rods, but the section of 
the cold rolled shafting and tool steel was very uniform, the 
diameter not varying more than 0.000 ror 0.0003-inch at z-Inch 
intervals throughout the length, while mild steel rods will 
vary as much as o.oor5:inch. It is to be expected that the 
smoothness and uniformity of section of drawn steel wire 
will operate to give low values of bond resistance, though, 
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of course, as the section of the wire is small compared with — 


the circumference, the bond stresses developed when wire 
is used are relatively small. Attention is called to the fact 
that in the reinforced concrete beams tested at the Uni- 
versity the bond stresses developed in beams failing by 
tension of the steel, diagonal tension of the concrete or 
other similar methods amounted to from 73 to 193 lbs. per 
square inch. Even at the breaking load, then, the bond 
stress developed in the mild steel rods was far below the 
bond resistance found in these tests. 


COSTLINESS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
CAPITOL. 
§ Pea Attorney-General for Pennsylvania having de- 
manded from the architect of the new State Capitol 
an explanation of his method of inviting bids, the following 
reply of the architect, Mr. Huston, is reprinted in the 
American Architect :— 

In answer to your letter relative to the special furni- 
ture and fittings for the new Capitol building, I beg leave to 
reply as follows :— 

The specifications were prepared in the usual manner 
in my office—that is, a description of the kind and quality 
of the articles required—and these specifications were 
prepared by me. 

The knowledge I had relative to this subject was 
obtained during over twenty years in the practice of my 
profession. 

Regarding my knowledge of the “ per pound” and “ per 
foot” rule, I would state that this principle of unit prices 
which you refer to was used by me in the specifications of 
the Capitol building, of which you have a copy, and which 
on page 18 read as follows :—" Each bidder must state the 
unit prices called for on the blank form of proposal; and 
said prices will be used as a basis in the valuation of 
changes that may be required in the work and as further 
stated hereinbefore.” The form of proposal, upon which 
estimates were given by contractors for the construction of 
the Capitol building, contained the items upon which unit 
prices were required. 

I enclose herewith a copy of this form of proposal for 
your information, which you will note contains sixteen 
items, upon each of which an estimate is required, either by 
foot, yard, perch, thousand, or by the pound. I may also 
state that the above-referred-to clauses in the specifications 
and the forms or proposal are similar to those used by 
architects employed by the United States Government, 
other commonwealths and city governments, and in good 
private practice. This being my first public work of this 
character, when I saw the system had already been adopted 
in the schedules of the State for years past, containing 
items calling for articles by the foot and by the pound, it 
was evident to me that it should be continued and used to 
cover the equipment of the new Capitol building. 

This method is generally used by the trades in making 
up prices for bids, and is the common practice all over 
England. 

I know in the practice of the arts in all lines the “ per 
foot” rule is applied for the determining of costs and in the 
giving of bids by the above rule for wainscotting, bookcases, 
wardrobes, mantels, overmantels, cabinets, &c., and in the 
schedule of 1904 the items for specially designed furniture 
for the new Capitol building were framed to extend this 
principle to tables, chairs, desks and other articles of 
furniture. 

I also know all metals are bought by the weight. 

Upon investigation and research for lighting fixtures of 
good quality and methods for buying same, I found that one 
of the finest examples for this quality of work and the 
method of having it performed so as to bring about the best 
ultimate result was placed in the residence of Mr. William 
H. Vanderbilt, in New York, where all special lighting 
fixtures were paid for by the pound in preference to by the 
piece, and that a more satisfactory and artistic result was 
obtained by this method. 

I had in mind a standard of metalwork for this building 
which was beyond anything yet accomplished in this 
country. My precedent for the great bronze standards 
was obtained from the Pantheon at Rome and the altar- 
pieces in St. Mark’s in Venice, where I had replicas made 
for my guidance in obtaining a standard of excellence in 


‘this work. 


Generally stated, if a bidder desired to bid by the piece 
instead of by the foot he had the design of each piece and 
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a specification at hand. He could find the number of feet 
from the drawings, which were made to scale, and reduce 
it to the foot rule as requested by the schedule without any 
difficulty. There are two systems of determining the quan- 
tity of materials, weights and measures, and in many cases 
the one is used to determine the other. 

In regard to the conferences with prospective bidders 
who are seeking business in my office, there are hundreds 
of them in the course of a year. I do not recall any of the 
nature you suggest. 

I searched many places for precedents in this country 
and Europe. I visited Albany, Providence, Boston, New 
York, Washington and many other places, and necessarily 
had many conversations relative to this work, for I have 
done nothing but think and talk of this matter for many 
years. The only conference I recall relative to the pre- 
paration of the schedule for the articles required for the 
equipment of the Capitol building prior to the publicaticn 
of the schedules was in a meeting of the Board of Com- 
missioners of Public Grounds and Buildings, at which all 
members were present, as well as yourself. I then went 
into the subject at length, and the Board adopted the unit- 
price system and had it incorporated in the schedule. 

I gave my professional judgment, and I now think, as I 
did then, that it is the fairest system for the State on such 
unusual work. 

No bidders made suggestions to me prior to the pre- 
paration of the schedule. 

John H. Sanderson (the contractor) did not make any 
suggestions to me prior to the publication of invitations 
for bids or while schedules were being prepared. 

I have no knowledge of the names of the bidders whose 
bids were opened. I have no record of them on file. 
Previous to each advertising I had no conferences or con- 
versations with such bidders. Having had no such con- 
versations, I was not affected in my judgment by the same 
and did not adopt any suggestions by bidders in whole or 
in part, and did not incorporate any such into the schedules. 

I did not suggest the placing of Item 2 in the schedule 
and do not know what it was intended to cover. I would 
further state that I did not suggest any of the items from 
I to 20 inclusive in the special schedule. 

I was asked by the Board to prepare such items only as 
would be required for the special furniture and fittings 
which would come under my supervision. 

My answer to your eighth, ninth and tenth questions is 
the same as above, as they relate to Item 2. 

A special design does not necessarily call for the “ per 
foot” rule, neither does it necessarily for the “ per piece” 
rule; the unit-price system having been adopted for the 
schedule, it was so adopted to this furniture. A special 
design is made to order after detail drawings, and is not 
ready-made from stock. For example, in a room the archi- 
tectural style of which is French the furniture would be 
designed in the French style; in a Doric room, Doric 
detail; in a Corinthian room, Corinthian detail; Greek 
room, Greek detail; English room, English detail ; Gothic 
room, Gothic detail, &c. 

This illustrates to you the theory of design which was 
applied to the Capitol building, the idea being to produce a 
harmony of design in each room. 

The drawings and specifications were on exhibition in 
this office on the days authorised by the Board from about 
May 7 to June 7, 1904. I did not keep a list of the various 
firms estimating on the work. The drawings were examined 
during office hours, from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

No objections are on the file in this office, and no com- 
munications of that character were received, and therefore 
mo report made to the Board for the reforming of the 
schedule. 

You will note on page 14 of the Capitol building speci- 
fications the following clause relative to verbal inquiries :— 

Neither the commission nor the architect will be 
responsible in any manner for verbal answers given to 
inquiries regarding the meaning of drawings and specifica- 
tions or for any verbal instructions, whether by themselves, 
their employés or others, in advance of the award of the 
contract. The bidder will be responsible for any and every 
error in his proposal.” 

A similar clause is in all specifications for this work. 
The reason for such a clause is, an architect must so protect 
himself and his clients against any such irregularities as 
your letter suggests. 


_I have devoted conscientiously five years of my life to 
this work. 


I was called upon by the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 


i 


vania to design a Capitol commensurate with her dignity. 
My issue was to produce a building which would combine 
utility, stability and beauty. I gave my best, and all of the 
artisans and artists employed on the building have given 
their best, and I repudiate the insinuations that are being 
made. We have tried to do our duty honestly and well. 
If I have made any mistakes, they are mistakes of judgment 
and not of intention, and I stand ready to do all I can to 
correct them. I based all my judgments upon the highest 
precedents, and followed the instructions of my clients to 
the best of my ability. 

In regard to extravagance, I say there is no extravagance 
—there is richness of design. We must advance artistic- 
ally as well as commercially, and this building is the 
artistic expression of the culture of this great State, which 
will tell of us to coming generations. 

Art is not a necessity, but architecture is one of the last 
refining touches which strikes a problem, and it is richer 
when embellished by the sister arts of sculpture and paint- 
ing, as this building will be, and I believe thousands upon 
thousands of the good people of this and other States will 
enjoy this work for all the coming years, and the total cost 
of it of one dollar per cubic foot, including all the sculpture, 
painting, furniture, document filing cases, vaults, lighting- 
fixtures, art bronze and all expenses, is reasonable and 
capable of being favourably compared with any other public 
or private structure of a like monumental character, and 
since, in the Capitol building time was one of the important 
features of the contract, so, in my imstructions from the 
Board, all diligence and despatch would be used. The com- 
pletion of this extire work within the time of forty-six 
months and occupied by all the departments of the State is 
unprecedented. 


THE SIMPLON TUNNEL, 


T the meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers on 
Tuesday, Mr. Francis Fox read a paper on the 
Simplon Tunnel. The author said that the chief feature of 
the route followed was the small altitude above sea-level, 
2,313 feet. The Arlberg Tunnel had a maximum altitude of 
4,299 feet. The Simplon Tunnel was the longest in the 
world. Instead of one tunnel for a double line of way, it 
was decided to make two parallel single line of way tunnels 
55.8 feet apart connected by oblique cross passages, and 
experience had fully justified the choice of this method of 
construction, but for which it was likely indeed that the 
work would have had to be abandoned. There were many ad- 
vantages arising from this arrangement, including improved 
ventilation, reduced pressure on the tunnel lining, increased 
facilities of transport and drainage during construction, 
safety in working the traffic and better facilities for main- 
tenance. The complete tunnel measured 16 feet 5 inches 
in width and 18 feet 4inch in height above rail level, 
being lined throughout with masonry. Only one tunnel 
had been completed to the full section up to the present 
time, the second gallery being left as a heading, to be com- 
pleted when the traffic justified the expense. Ventilation 
during working was effected by means of fans and the 
whole works were kept remarkably fresh. When _ hot 
springs were met with the air was cooled by means of jets 
of cold-water spray, and though in the St. Gothard Tunnel 
a temperature of 93 degs. F. proved in many cases insup- 
portable, yet in the Simplon, owing to the excellent ventila- 
tion, a temperature of 133 degs. F. was made bearable. 
There was a distinct relation between the temperature of 
the tunnel and the height of mountain above it, and he 
might point out that the Simplon reached the greatest depth 
below the surface of the earth at present on record. Work 
was hampered on the Italian side through a subterranean 
river and hot springs, and it was eleven months after work 
on the Swiss side had been abandoned that work at the 
Italian end was completed. The cost of the tunnel was 
3,200,000/., which worked out at about 148/. per lineal yard, 
and the period occupied in construction was 6% years. 


The Dean of York has written to the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation of York requesting that steps be taken to 
prevent any tramway line being laid down near the 
Minster, either by the Corporation or by a company. The 
Dean has sent this communication in view of the tramway 
proposals now before the public, and the Lord Mayor has 
assured Dr. Purey-Cust that the matter will be put before 
the Corporation in due course. 


40 
GENERAL. 


Mr. George Ayscough Wilkinson, of Monkenholt, Hadley 
Green, Barnet, and 7 Poultry, surveyor, who died on 
December 4, left a fortune of 40,345. gross and 40,061/. net. 


A General Assembly of the Royal Scottish Academy was 
held on the 4th inst., Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, deputy-presi- 
dent, presiding. The following associates, recently elected, 
were presented with their diplomas and relative medals :— 
Mr. R. M. G. Coventry, painter; Mr. Percy Portsmouth, 
sculptor; and Mr. James Miller, architect. The general 
assembly unanimously resolved to place the following 
artists on the list of honorary members of the Academy :— 
Sir Thomas Drew, P.R.H.A.; Mr. John F. Sargent, R.A. ; 
and M. Auguste Rodin. 

The Stockport Town Council have authorised an applica- 
tion to the Local Government Board for permission to 
borrow 21,000/. for the completion of the town hall. It was 
stated that the original estimate for the building was 
66,000/., but there was such a hurry to get the foundation- 
stone laid that several items were overlooked. The total 
cost would be just under 100,000/, 


A Proposal has been made at York that the old moats 
should be laid out for recreation purposes, but a committee 
of the City Corporation which has had the subject under 
consideration says it cannot recommend that this should 
be done. 


The Bishop of Liverpool is about to open a fund for the 
collection of 100,000/. He states the diocese requires 
twenty additional churches, at least forty additional parish 
halls for Sunday schools, and vicarage houses. 


The Fate of the Ruins of Glastonbury Abbey remains 
undecided, and the property is still in the market. A 
Taunton antiquarian has received a communication from 
the Office of Works stating that they have no intention of 
buying the ruins. 


The Authorities of Chester Cathedral take precautions 
against the risk of fire in the building. Some years ago the 
insurance of the cathedral was substantially increased, and 
the amount to which the fabric itself is protected is 64,800/. 
In addition there are two separate insurances for 1,600/. and 
2507, The building is furnished with fire-extinguishing 
appliances. 


Lord Aldenham is willing to provide the cost of altera- 
tions to the organ at St. Albans Cathedral, which at present 
occupies a position above the St. Cuthbert’s screen, sepa- 
rating the nave from the choir, and seriously impeding the 
view from west to east. It is his intention, subject to the 
necessary faculty, to have the organ divided into two parts 
and inserted in the arches on the north and south above the 
screen, and at the same time to have it enlarged. Plans 
for the work have been already prepared by Messrs. Abbott 
& Smith, of Leeds. 


The Autumn Exhibition of Pictures at the City Art 
Gallery, Manchester, which opened on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 18, was closed on Saturday. The admissions during 
this period numbered 122,805, a considerable advance on 
the number recorded at the last exhibition (93,690), after 
allowing for the difference in the duration of the two exhi- 
bitions. The sales at the recent exhibition have numbered 
only twelve. 


In the Cloister of the church of St. Bartholomew the 
Great, West Smithfield, there has been placed the manu- 
script of a book written in 1554 by William Peryn, the 
Dominican prior of St. Bartholomew’s during Queen Mary’s 
reign. The manuscript has been presented to the church 
by a member of the restoration committee. 


The Restoration of the west end of Hereford Cathedral, 
the cost of which is estimated at 14,800/,, has been sus- 
pended for a year owing to lack of funds. Dean Leigh has 
now issued an appeal for 3,000/. for its completion. Six 
new subscribers have promised 1oo/, each. The work was 
begun six years ago, and all that now remains to be erected 
is the front of the south aisle. 

The St. Annes Urban Council decided to apply to the 
Local Government Board tor powers to borrow 3,500/. for 
extending the South Promenade in accordance with the 
surveyor’s scheme. An ornamental lake will run the entire 
length of the extension, and there will also be a rustic 
bridge, a fountain and a fish pool. On the sandhills will be 
placed shelters, arbours and pavilions. A bandstand with 
seating accommodation for 1,000, amphitheatre style, is also 
provided for. A feature of the extension will be an orna- 
mental lighthouse rising 50 feet high out of the sandhills, 
with a look-out on the top. 
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The Edinburgh Art School Committee have approved of 
a plan by Mr. Peddie, architect, in which he has rearranged 
Mr. Pittendrigh Macgillivray’s plan so as to bring the cost 
to about the 40,000/. which was the sum agreed to be spent 
on the building. The committee decided to advise the Lord 
Provost’s committee of the Town Council to approve of the 
plans, take steps to have the matter gone on with and have 
estimates prepared. 


The Manchester Education Committee propose to pur- 
chase the Platt Hall estate, containing 77 acres, to erect a 
college or colleges, and to use the surplus lands for playing 
fields. 


Messrs. Waterlow, Bros. & Layton, Ltd., have produced 
their “ Architects’ Diary,” with its complete list of members 
of societies, building memoranda and other information, 
the paper as usual being of fine quality. 


Mr. Banister Fletcher will lecture at the University of 
London on Monday upon ‘‘ The Temples of the Romans.” 


Messrs. Chatterton & Couch, AA.R.I.B.A., late of 6 Gordon 
Place, have removed to 82 Victoria Street, S.W. 


The Health Committee of the Sheffield Corporation 
recommend an expenditure of 43,850/. on enlarging all the 
public baths of the city, and providing sites for new baths 
for Walkley, Darnall, Brightside and Wincobank. 


The County Councils of Anglesey and Carnarvonshire 
have declined to accept Telford’s suspension bridge unless 
a large sum was granted for the maintenance of the 
structure. 


A Design by Mr. L. Fritz Roselieb, of Clapham, has 
been adopted for the drinking fountain, 21 feet high, sur- 
mounted by a figure of St. George, which is to be a memo- 
rial.of Sir Wilfrid Lawson at Aspatria. 


The Manchester Cathedral authorities have removed 
from the north aisle of the choir the memorial-stone to Sir 
John Huntington, the first warden (from 1422 to 1458), 
whose rebus—a huntsman with dogs in chase and a tun-— 
is to be seen on either side of the choir arch. 


Mr. Frank H. Mason, the American Consul-General at 
Paris, in a letter to the Washington Bureau of Manufactures, 
discusses the underlying reasons why France excels in the 
production and sale abroad of such a wide range of manu- 
factured goods. He considers the principal one is the 
national instinct of artistic taste, fostered and developed by 
education and governmental influence until it has become 
a national attribute. It is this which enables French ateliers 
and workshops to turn out the choice products which defy 
the tariff walls of other nations, and make Paris the Mecca 
not only of a vast multitude of cultivated amateurs, but of 
the merchants from foreign countries who deal in the 
choicest and most valuable forms of merchandise. France 


| 1s industrially prosperous because she commands the rarest 


and surest of assets—the esthetic taste which creates 
models and standards for other peoples, and the consum- 
mate handicraft which multiplies in the product ten, twenty, 
or a hundred titnes the value of the material of which it is 
composed. 


The Executive Council in charge of the arrangements for 
the Scottish National Exhibition that is to be held in 
Edinburgh next year have agreed to appoint a Scottish 
architect of standing to act as assessor in the competition 
for plans, and practically to adopt the regulations as to: 
architectural competitions prepared by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. In the instructions given to architects 
it is pointed out that provision must be made for a con- 
servatory shelter, a concert hall to accommodate 2,500 people,, 
with platform and accommodation for large orchestra and 
organ, a permanent bandstand and a bridge over the Water 
of Leith. The architect of the design that is awarded the 
first prize will be appointed architect of the exhibition, the 
author of the second prize design will receive 1004, and the 
author of the third 752 Architects will be advised by 
the executive to keep in view, in preparing their plans, that 
the entrances to the grounds are to be :—(1) By the bridge 
over the Water of Leith, adjacent to the car terminus at 
Gorgie ; and (2) by Balgreen Road, which probably will be 
the main entrance. It is also suggested that the architects 
should show a general scheme of laying-out the grounds, 
garden and river for exhibition purposes, and that in con- ; 
nection with the buildings they should introduce any 
exhibit, amusement or other attraction which they may con- 
sider desirable. It is expected that the work of erecting 
the exhibition buildings at Saughton will be begun early in. 
the summer.’ 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue president of the Royal Hibernian Academy, Sir 
-THomas Drew, has informed an interviewer that the 
Academy, mindful of its trust towards its charter and 
foundation, and of the position of an academy of arts 
in other countries, has been prompt, by resolutions 
already published, to repudiate the ‘* recommendations ” 
of the “ majority” report, and would under no circum- 
stances accept at the hands of the Treasury any obliga- 
tion for paltry repairs of its old buildings in Lower 
Abbey Street, or its benevolent suggestion of a surren- 
der of its independent charter, such as it is, for some 
other. If.the Academy could become independent of 
State aid it would be advantageous, for more strenuous 
efforts might then be made to render exhibitions attrac- 
tive and to induce the students to make more constant 
efforts for advancement. That can only be done by 
self-sacrifice. If Irish pictures were more often seen 
in the exhibitions of the Royal Academy, and if they 
had acquired a value in the English market, there can 
be no doubt that people in Ireland would become more 
appreciative of their countrymen’s talens. We live in 
an age of tests, and unfortunately Irish artists shirk 
those which are considered to be decisive. They paint 
and draw for their easy-going countrymen alone, and 
people who assume they are possessed of taste are 
dissatisfied, it may be from applying standards which 
are not adapted to the circumstances of Ireland. 


Amonc the sculptors who may be said to represent 
the new era in England was Mr. Epwin Roscoe Mu us, 
who died on the 9th inst., in his fifty-eighth year. He 
was one of the students who issued from the Lambeth 
School of Art. Then for a time he studied in the 
schools of the Royal Academy, and afterwards he 
worked in Vienna and Munich. He began exhibiting 
in the Royal Academy in 1873, and between that time 
and the present there were only three or four years in 
which he was not represented. His portrait busts were 
numerous, and included Mr. Presrwicu, the geologist, 
Sir Rowranp Hitt, the Rev. J. Martineau, Var Prin- 
sEP, R.A., Sir Evetyn Woop and others. He early 
gained a reputation by his representation of children. 
His statuettes were so attractive it seems strange that 
no art dealer was to be found who would endeavour 
to reproduce them, for it might be supposed they 
would be as popular in England as similar works 
are in France and Germany. Although examples 
could not be shown in the Academy, he rendered 
good service to architecture by his decorative works. 
Among the public buildings where his work is to be 
seen are the town halls of Sheffield, Hackney and 
Croydon. He believed that the subjects for decoration 
must vary according to the nature and object of the 
building itself, and the sculptor should not be bound by 
any hard and fast rule concerning applicability. Unless 
he is allowed full freedom it is likely that a lifeless 
uniformity will be the result. Nor did he consider 
modern costume was an obstacle to the representation 
of modern men in public buildings, for he argued that 
the figures of GorrHE and Turner on the podium of the 
Albert Memorial are as interesting as any of their com- 
panions who are in fancy dresses. Roscor Mutuins 
appeared destined to execute many public works, but 
those we have from his hand are sufficient to give future 
generations some idea of his powers as an artist. 


THE question of local versus general tendering arose 
‘In connection with'a new library at Hove. Mr. 
CARNEGIE offered to give 10,000/,, and on the first trial 


_more successful. The tendering for the building was 
close, and the lowest, which came from Messrs. 
Minter & Co., of Putney, amounted to 9,999/., which 
certainly was very near to the sum at disposal. The 
library committee by five votes to two recommended 
that the tender of Messrs. Parsons & Sons, a local firm, 
which amounted to 10,238/, should be accepted. Mr. 
F. G, Minter having heard of the proposal wrote to the 
town clerk expressing his surprise, stating that his firm 
had gone to the expense of preparing estimates in the 
belief that the lowest tender would be accepted pro- 
viding the firm was competent to do the work, 
and he appealed to the Council for fair treatment. 
They had, he said, already carried out several 
Carnegie libraries; his firm would employ the same 


amount of local labour as any local firm. It must 
be admitted the choice between the two con- 
tractors was difficult, for Messrs. Parsons were 


said to be among the largest ratepayers of Hove. A 
long discussion took place, but eventually fair play 
prevailed, and the Council decided by twenty-two votes 
to eleven on the acceptance of the lowest tender. It 
would take a large space if we endeavoured to explain 
why it is that local firms so often fail in the contest 
with those who live at a distance. The struggle for 
existence in London is so intense that it has an effect 
upon the. productive power of all classes. Work is 
executed more leisurely in the provinces, and although 
the difference in any branch of trade may be very slight, 
yet on the whole it becomes a sensible advantage. In 
that way, no doubt, the 23 per cent. difference between 
the two tenders for the Hove library may be accounted 
for. 


Owr1nc to the resignation of Mr. Joun Hurcuison, 
sculptor, who filled the office for twenty years, Mr. 
HippoLtyTE Brianc has been elected treasurer of the 
Royal Scottish Academy. According to the Scotsman, 
Mr. Bianc, although of French parentage, was born in 
Edinburgh. He was a pupil of the late Davip Ruinp, 
architect, and for two years before engaging in the 
practice of his profession on his own account was chief 
assistant in the office of H.M. Board of Works. He 
was elected an Associate in 1892 and Academician in 
1896. Mr. BLanc, who is a Fellow of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, a F.S.A.Scot. and a J.P., has 
held many honorary positions. He has been several 
times elected President of the Edinburgh Architectural 


Association, he has been vice-president of the Scottish 
Society of Arts and President of the Edinburgh Photo- 
graphic Society. Among other public buildings he has 
designed and erected are the Thomas Coats Memorial 
Church, Paisley; St. Cuthbert’s Church, Edinburgh ; 
the Edinburgh Village Asylum, Bangour ; and he was 
the architect of extensive restorations, including that of 
the Old Parliament Hall at Edinburgh Castle. He is 
the author of numerous published articles on architec~ 
tural and archeological subjects. At the same meeting 
Mr. W. D. M’Kay, R.S.A., the landscape-painter and 
author of a book on the Scottish School of Painting, was 
elected secretary in succession to Mr. Greorce Hay, 
R.S.A., who was secretary for a quarter of a century. 


Tue directors of the Northern Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Holloway, have done well to engage Mr. Huey 
STaANNus to deliver a course of twenty lectures on — The 
Evolution of Architecture,” from Egyptian beginnings 
to “The New Style in Britain.” The first lecture was 
delivered on Wednesday, and the last will be given on 
July 3. The fee for the whole course is only 15s. The 
lectures will be delivered on Wednesday afternoons 
from four to five, and they will be illustrated by slides, 
drawings, models, &c. The students of the Holloway 
Institute as well as others now have an opportunity of 
obtaining a large amount of valuable information from a 


_ the designs submitted in competition were not considered | competent teacher ata trifling cost, and they should not 
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SIXTY YEARS AGO. 
HE ‘selection of a period which is separated from 
our own by sixty years has the sanction of the 
illustrious WaLterR Scott. When he started his in- 
comparable series of novels he said the title of the first 
was selected with grave deliberation. 
“Tis Sixty Years Since” was sufficient to recall a kind 
of life which was strange to the majority of the readers 
of “ Waverley.” But in modern times such a number of 
years are not marked by events like those which were 
described by Scorr. The survivors of men who lived in 
1847 are not few, and happily some among them will, 
we know, read this article. They may be dissatisfied 
with it, for few writers are competent to restore the 
past and to give a picture which witnesses can confirm. 
All we propose to offer are. some incidents which 
occurred. 

If compared with the revolutionary year which 
followed it, A.D. 1847 may appear to be uneventful. 
But it was not without its importance on the art 
of England. It was then RosBerr VERNON pre- 
sented his great collection of the works of British 
artists to the National Gallery. The extent of it 
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Happily for him | 


is not to be measured by the number of pictures now | 


to be seen in the rooms assigned to English art. He 
possessed a great many other paintings. But the 
authorities preferred to make a selection which, it must 
be allowed, is extensive, for there are over 150 paint- 
ings. It is remarkable that the donor when purchasing 
chose all the paintings himself, for he could rely on his 
unaided judgment, and he always preferred to buy his 
pictures in the studios of the artists rather than have 
recourse to agents. Prior to 1848 there were donors of 
pictures in England; but Mr. Vernon was the first 
whose gifts were on a scale of princely munificence. 
Since that time the presents of pictures and drawings 
to public galleries from individuals have often been on 
a scale which suggests that Mr. Vernon’s example will 
be always effective. 


The Vernon collection enabled ordinary English | 
works for the first time. | 


people to study modern 
Academy exhibitions are like spectacles which pass 
quickly. The National Gallery in 1847 was mainly 
representative of Old Masters and of foreigners. It 
possessed a few portraits by Rrynotps, landscapes by 
RicHarp Wison and GarnsBorouea, a classical paint- 
ing and a Scriptural painting by Benjamin WEst, a 
portrait of JonHn Kempiet by Lawrence, and some 
examples of Davip Wiikiz. Viarpot was amazed 
when he could see no specimens by LanpseEER or other 
contemporary artists in the Gallery, and water-colour 
art, which he considered to be especially the national 
art, was rigorously excluded.. Mr. Vernon used 
occasionally to permit people who applied for permission 
to see his paintings in his house in Pall Mall; but, by 
making over the property to the country, he enabled 
the nation to realise for the first time that modern British 
artists could produce works possessing an interest 
which was absent from examples by older and, it may 
be, greater painters. 

_ The inhabitants of the Metropolis and visitors to 
London possessed an advantage in being able to see 
such works as well as the other examples in the 
National Gallery, while in the provinces pictures were 
rarely enjoyed. In 1847 the Trustees were subjected 
to much criticism. They were cramped for space in 
‘Trafalgar Square, for the area of the Gallery sixty years 
ago was much less than it is at present. The con- 
sequence was that several paintings which were offered 
gratuitously had to be rejected. . We can now suppose 
that the Trustees were justified, for they wished to 
establish a high standard. Sir Ropert PEEL, however, 
advised them that they should accept all meritorious 
works which were offered to them, and if they could not 
be retained for the National Gallery, they should be 
sent to towns in the provinces, where they would be 
useful and serve as first instalments of public collections. 
Such a suggestion reveals to us the benighted state of 
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the provinces. No statesman in 1907 would venture 
to recommend that works of art which were not good 
enough for London were adapted to please people in 
country towns. This circumstance by itself suffices to 
indicate how much progress is attained outside the 
Metropolis in acquaintance with works of art. és 

The year might also be considered memorable for 
another reason, as in 1847 was held what became known 
as the Westminster Hall Exhibition. The erection of 
the Houses of Parliament inspired a project for 
decorating the buildings with frescoes and other paint- 
ings in a systematic manner like those in France and 
Germany. A Commission of Fine Arts was appointed; the 
two historians MacauLay and HALLAM were among the 
members, for historical paintings were to have preference. 
They resolved that the House of Lords should be first 
undertaken and that frescoes, stained glass and statues 
should be prepared for its adornment. The subjects 
were fixed and the artists appointed for that purpose. 
But it was also considered desirable that pictures 
should be placed in other parts of the buildings, and it 
was therefore proposed that artists should prepare 
examples of their works which they deemed to be 
suitable. A large number of paintings were submitted, 
and they were exhibited in Westminster Hall. With 
the exception of two members and two Associates the 
Academicians of the time stood aloof. Three pictures 
at 500/. each, three at 300/. each, and three at 2o0o/. 
each were recommended for purchase, but the money 
paid for them was obtained not from the Treasury, but 
from the shillings which were given for admission 
to the exhibition. The Commissioners, having gauged 
the extent of the talent which could be employed 
prepared a vast scheme for the future decoration of 
the palace at Westminster, but it was not fully 
realised, and never will be apparently. In spite of 
the partial failure the project was not without its 
advantages. It enabled people to perceive that the 
decoration of a building could serve educational pur- 
poses, and it also revealed that many painters who 
could produce pretty pictures which were made the 
subjects of engravings were incompetent when they 
attempted to treat events which were adapted to a 
public building. Failures have been important factors 
in the education of Englishmen, and among them we 
must include the Westminster fiasco. 

The discussions which related to the management of © 
schools of design in 1847 would by themselves be 
sufficient to show that men who assumed to be authori- 
ties on education, manufactures and art did not possess 
the ability necessary to deal with such a problem. 
Unfortunately it cannot be said that after sixty years of 
muddle the solution has been arrived at. Investigations 
were made by committee after committee, teachers were 
changed, new rules were laid down, amended and 
superseded, and yet in December the authorities of the 
school in Somerset House were as doubtful about what 
had to be done as in the previous January. 

The Westminster project made painters acquainted | 
with the principle of competition, but they were sceptical 
about its value. One curious instance may be mentioned. 
A couple of speculators offered 1,000/. for the best re- 
presentation of the Baptism of Curist in the Jordan. It 
was expected that a large number of works from the 
Continent as well as England would be submitted and 
the materials provided for a profitable exhibition. But 
on the appointed day it was found there were only 
eleven paintings. “They were deposited in the Chinese 
Gallery at Knightsbridge. One of the conditions of 
the competition was that the competing artists should 
becomie the assessors and jurors. They were first 
to select ten o* the paintings, then five out of the 
ten, and eventually one. The first operation was not 
difficult, for it simply consisted in determining who was 
to be excluded, and a Mr. Ap Hucu became the victim. 
Then the fun commenced. Each painter naturally gave 
a vote for himself and added four other names. Some 
artists, after a few turns, retired in disgust, and 
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eventually the voting became. as erratic as that of 
suffragettes. Some time later it. was declared that 
the competition ended in favour of Mr. ‘Woop. But 
whether the speculators were unwise to part with, their 
money under such extraordinary circumstances was 
_never known. Say 
One distinguished competitor of 1847 should not be 
overlooked. In 1845 the young JOHN Everett MILLais 
entered into a contract with an ex-serjeant-at-law to 
paint small pictures or backgrounds, receiving in return 
1oo/. a year. There was a row between the parties. But 
in 1846 the lawyer paid “Master Mittais” 5/. for a sketch. 
In 1847 Mitiais sent The Widow's Mite to the Westmin- 
ster Hall Exhibition. It measured 10 feet 7inches by 14 feet 
3 inches. He also entered for a prize of 1oo/. offered 
by the Scottish Art Union for outlines illustrative of 
events in the life of RopertT Bruce. Mrrars lost the 
prize by one vote, but he was awarded an extra prize 
of 60/. In the same year he painted Cymon and 
Iphigenia, which might be taken for one of Erry’s 
works. There was an important architectural competi- 
tion during the year for the Army and Navy Clubhouse. 
But after designs were selected the committee, although 
paying the premiums, refused to adopt any of them. 
A limited competition of six architects was afterwards 
arranged, and eventually Mr. S. SmirkE designed the 
building in Pall Mall which recalls the library at 
Venice. 

The British Museum in 1847 obtained the fragments 
from Boudroum which formed part of the Mausoleum. 
The Knights of Rhodes had used the slabs for repairing 
the walls of their fortifications. When they were 
first thrown down on the floor of the room containing the 
Phigaleian sculpture they were not appreciated, for they 
were supposed to represent works executed in a period 
of decadence, and the Greeks and Amazons who were 
shown fighting were condemned as too theatrical. But 
later studies have caused them to be valued much 
higher, and some of the figures are not unworthy of 
Scopas, who was eniployed with three other artists on 
the memoria]. The arrangement of the Mausoleum has 

_ given rise to much speculation, and the remains are 
constantly sought out by visitors to the Museum. 

Last week we printed the evidence of the President 
of the Royal Scottish Academy. It is confirmed by 
transactions in 1847. The Royal Institution at an 
earlier time claimed to be under the direction of men of 
such rank and station as to prevent the possibility of 
personal views being attributed to their management, 
while it was otherwise with the artists. In consequence 
the artists seceded, and the Royal Scottish Academy 
was founded in 1826. In 1847 the Academy received 
notice to quit from the Board of Manufactures and the 
Royal Institution, and it was declared that the exhibition 
of that year was to be the last held in the galleries. 
Afterwards Mr. SHaw Lerevre was sent down by the 
Government, and he recommended that provision ought 
to be made for the Scottish Academy and a building 
erected for the annual exhibitions. That was the origin 
of the twin-building which was divided between the 
Scottish Academy and the National Gallery, with the 
unfortunate results which the President lately described. 

There are a few artists among us who were labour- 
ing in 1847. Mr. Grorce Arrcuison, R.A., was repre- 
sented in the Royal Academy by a “ Design for a 
Sepulchre,” and among the exhibitors were Mr. W. P. 
Fritu, Mr. J. C. Hoox and Mr. J. Sant. We hope 
they may long remain as chroniclers of that time. 


The Council of the Royal Manchester Institution have 
arranged for a series of midday addresses on the pictures 
in the City Art Gallery. These addresses or descriptive 
lectures have been undertaken by Mr. J. Ernest Phythian, 
and are being delivered in the Exhibition Gallery, Mosley 
Street, by permission of the art gallery committee each 

_ Wednesday at 1.20 p.m., and last for half an hour only. 


THE BISMARCK MEMORIAL, HAMBURG. 


HERES saving about the Germans having the 
' dominion of the air, although it may seem to be 
contradicted by their success in worldly affairs, helps to 
explain many of their intellectual and artistic character- 
istics. By soaring above the earth there is not only a 
chance of respect for abstract truth, but notions of 
quantity cease to correspond with those of commonplace 
mortals, German zsthetics is not always applicable to 
realisation in sublunary materials or by men and women 
who insist on rewards in current coin. When attempts 
are made they generally display a tendency towards the 
colossal, as if paying tribute to the Infinite. This fact 
is peculiarly confirmed by the history of German 
sculpture. 

In Medizeval times there was a remarkable corre- 
spondence between the architectural details and the 
carved figures and ornament. The proportions of 
the churches might not be altogether satisfactory 
if judged by architectural rules or compared with 
French or English examples... But in a_ great 
many important parts. it seemed as if the carvers 
had got hold of the masons’ work. The Flamboyant 
tracery is often wonderful, but we doubt if it could have 
originated with an architect. The visitor who stands in 
admiration before the pulpit in Strasburg Cathedral 
cannot help being amazed at the delicate details. But 
at the same time he must approve of the foresight which 
enclosed it with iron railings in order to prevent the carv- 
ing from being touched by a finger or by feet ascending 
the stairs. The Sakramentshauschen in Nuremberg, the 
tomb of St. SEBALDUs, and many other examples could 
be referred to which suggest that the spirit of the early 
carvers in ivory long prevailed in Germany. In those 
days, however, a homely mysticism prevailed there and 
abstractions were not much favoured. 

In modern times, beginning. with the nineteenth 
century, when the German spirit received an impetus 
from the heroic efforts against the Napoleonic armies, 
the sculpture seemed to become entirely emancipated 
from all trace of the Gothic spirit. In no art was the 
peculiarity of Gorrue’s “ Faust” so strongly manifested, 
for as the Medizeval professor in the poem becomes 
enamoured of HELEN of Troy in her Spartan palace, so 
the German sculptors boldly sought to rival the Greek 
masters. The colossal bronze by which SCHWANTHALER 
represented Bavaria might be taken as one proof 
typical of the new spirit. Sometimes conditions 
which could not be disobeyed compelled the sculptors 
to adopt a small scale for their works. It is doubtful 
whether any one of the memorials of the Emperor 
Wi.iAM and the war with France in 1870 affords as 
much enjoyment to foreigners as the memorial of 
FREDERICK THE GREAT in Berlin, with its attendant figures 
of eminent Prussians, which would now be considered 
simply as statuettes and. not suggestive of the heroic. 
The space which that work had to occupy in the principal 
thoroughfare of Berlin was very limited, and Raucr 
was obliged to make the best of it. But the sculptors 
who were commissioned to execute memorials of the 
latest triumphal war found that if space was not at first 
available it was provided, and in consequence all the 
groups of the Emperor and his lieutenants are of ex- 
ceptional dimensions. 

It is unnecessary to say that in the treatment ot 
sculpture serious consideration should be given to the 
scale of the figures. It is not sufficient to make a per- 
fect model on a small scale and then obtain an enlarge- 
ment by processes which are more or less of a mechanical 
sort. Much as we admire German sculpture, we must own 
that all of the memorial groups we have seen have not 
impressed us in proportion to their size. A great many 
of them would undoubtedly appear more creditable to 
the creators if the scale could be reduced. No doubt 
works which have to be executed for private patrons 
must be comparatively small, and practice with them is 
unfavourable to that condition of mind and hand which 
can impart largeness of style to masses which must 


on 
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be of large dimensions. In small works detail is allow- 
able. But one of the conditions of grandeur consists in 
the omission of parts which under different circum- 
stances are permissible. The works of the Egyptians 
and those of Miche, ANGELO may be taken as examples 
of the operation of this law of sacrifice at very different 
times. 

It is on account of the daring experiment by Herr 
Huco Leperer, the sculptor, and Herr Emm Scuaupt, 
the architect, that we refer to the Bismarck Memorial 
erected in Hamburg, of which an account has been 
published by Herr Wasmutu, of Berlin. The Iron 
Chancellor was not a friend of Great Britain, and we 
have no desire to glorify him. But art should be 
respected for art’s sake, and there can be no question 
that the Hamburg Memorial testifies to the inventive- 
mess, courage and scorn of conventionalities of the two 
artists who were its creators. It is a very big work, 
but that is not its sole characteristic, for from the 
foundation to the summit it is characterised by large- 
ness, which is due not only to the design, but to the 
almost unique character of its construction. 

We use the word construction deliberately, although 
it is not usually employed in describing sculpture. The 
‘Bismarck Memorial is simply a composition in granite, 


-and the figure of the Chancellor has been constructed in 


the same way as the masonry which supports it. The 
cloak, the armour, the sword and the eagles which flank 
‘the figure were laid in courses corresponding with those 
in the lower part, which would alone be considered as 
architectural. The horizontal and vertical lines of the 
joints are to be traced in both. Brismarcx’s head and 
neck are cut out of one block and the legs and feet from 
another. But the rest of the. figure could be described 
as construction in masonry. All this may appear 
strange to those acquainted only with sculpture on a 
small scale. But one of the ancient Egyptian priests, if he 
could visit Hamburg, would appreciate the arrangement 
and approve of it. 

The material employed is granite, which is sym- 
bolic of the grim statesman, but of a variety which is 
more applicable to chiselling than any of those quarried 
in this country.. The stone, wherever found, has its 
dimitations in dressing. The Egyptians were aware of 


the fact, as well as Herr Leperer and Herr ScHAUDT. 
The bold but simple mouldings we see in the archi- 
tectural part, and the ultra-Doric capitals of the 
columns, are signs of the right use of the material. 


which falls almost without a fold, and the broad treat- 
ment of the features, are further evidence. 
effective are the two guardian eagles with closed wings, 
in which not a feather has been indicated. Throughout it 
may be said there was not a superfluous stroke by the 
mason’s hand. ‘ 
In modelling Bismarck the sculptor has avoided th 
ordinary practice. To represent him in his cabinet, or 
in the German Parliament, or in the uniform of a 


of a feat. Nor would it be novel. But by placing him 
in a position as if he were to be accepted as the 
guardian spirit of Germany, the Chancellor was exalted, 
and the ideas of his admirers, and it may be of future 
generations, were realised. Although Prussia as a 


Germanic spirit, and if its legends and stories are 
evidence, armed and faithful knights were at one time 
more prized in Germany than in other countries. 
Bismarck, therefore, stands quietly leaning on a mighty 


Hamburg as if he accepted the responsibility of a 
contest and was prepared to encounter enemies from 
abroad. The memorial stands on a small hill, and the 
stern and serious grey figure can for many a year recall 
the trials and the triumphs of the creator of modern 
Germany. . 

It is right to observe that the memorial is not com- 
pletely finished. For a work which should have a 
sculpturesque character it may be considered that the 
statue is not sufficiently connected with the base, and 
that it ought to have been either placed nearer or fixed 
at a greater height. 


figures in relief and executed in granite will be placed. 


muscles, and besides being ornamental they will 
suggest that Brsmarcx’s statecraft would have been 
unavailing if it were not for the strong men who formed 
the German armies. 
that if they cannot all be chancellors, at least many of 
them can help to sustain the Empire in war and peace. 


GREEK MYTHS. 


among most students of mythology, and this is that all 


logical basis. 
plete reform in the grammar and etymology of the classical 


study of classical. mythology, and no explanation of any 
based on an accurate analysis of the names of the principal 


actors. If we read in Greek mythology that Helios was 


does it require any great stretch of poetical imagination to 
understand how these three heavenly apparitions came to 
be called brother and sisters. 


Apollo and Daphne. Now Apollo was a solar deity, and 


to his original character. 


stand the meaning of the. myth. 


although comparative philologists have not yet succeeded in 
finding the true etymology of Apollo, no doubt can exist as — 
The name of Daphne, however, ~ 
could not have been interpreted without the aid of com-— 
parative philology, and it is not till we know that Daphne - 
was originally a name of the dawn that we begin to under- ~ 
It was by taking myths 


F late years a general agreement has been arrived at 


But the massive unadorned armour, the heavy mantle 


No less _ 


soldier who was without a command, would not be much ~ 


kingdom is not of ancient date, BISMARCK represented the — 


two-handed sword, looking over the approaches to ~ 


The objection will be removed. — 
On the faces of the eight projecting pedestals single 


They represent nude warriors with well-developed 


The spectators will thus learn 


mythological explanations must. rest on a sound etymo-— 
Comparative philology, after working a com-_ 


languages, has supplied this new foundation for the proper — 
myth can henceforth’ be taken into account which is not — 


the brother of Eos and Selene, this needs no commentary. — 
Helios means the sun, Eos the dawn, Selene the moon, nor ~ 


But if we read that Apollo — 
loved Daphne, that Daphne fled before him and was 
changed into a laurel tree, we have here a myth before us 
which yields no sense till we know the original meaning of — 


which were still half intelligible, like those of Apollo and — 
Daphne, Selene and Endymion, Eos and Tithonos, that the 
' first advance was made towards a right interpretation of — 
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Greek and Roman legends. If we read that Pan was 
woding Pitys, and that Boreas, jealous of Pan, cast Pitys 
from a rock, and that in her fall she was changed into a 
pine-tree, we need but walk with our eyes open along the 
cliffs of Bournemouth in order to see the meaning of that 
myth. Boreas is the Greek for north wind, Pitys for pine 
tree. But what is Pan? Clearly another deity representing 
«he wind in its less destructive character. The same Pan 
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poet tells us that Pan, the wind, played with Syrinx, and 
that Syrinx was changed into a reed. The name of Pan is 
connected with the Sanscrit name for wind, namely, 

pavana.” The root from which it is derived means, in 
Sanscrit, to purify ; and as from the root “dyu,” to shine 
we have in Greek “ Zén,” “ Zén6s,” corresponding to a sup- 
posed Sanscrit derivative, “‘ dyav-an,” the bright god, we 
have from “ pa,”*to purify, the Greek ‘ Pan,” “ Panos,” the 


BISMARCK MEMORIAL, HAMBURG. 


is called the lover of the nymph Echo, and of Syrinx. Why 
Pan, the wind, should be called the lover of Echo, requires 
no explanation. As to the nymph Syrinx—a name which 
means in Greek the shepherd’s pipe—she is further fabled 
to have thrown herself into the river Ladon in order to 
escape from Pan, and to have been changed into a reed. 
Here mythology has simply inverted history ; and while, in 
an account of the invention of musical instruments, we 
should probably be told that the wind whistling through the 
‘tiver reeds led to the invention of the shepherd’s pipe, the 


purifying or sweeping wind, strictly corresponding to a 
possible Sanscrit form “pav-an.” If there was anywhere 
in Greece a seashore covered with pine forests, like the 
coast of Dorset, any Greek poet who had ears to hear the 
sweet and plaintive converse of the wind and the trembling 
pine trees, and eyes to see the havoc wrought by a fierce 
north-easter, would tell his children of the wonders of the 
forest, and of poor Pitys, the pine tree wooed by Pan, the 
gentle wind, and struck down by iealous Boreas, the north 
winds 
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| SELBY ABBEY. 


roofing and ceiling of the nave, north transept and Latham 
chapel, and for~the. outer roofing and oak groining of the 
choir. The tender of Mr. Ullathorne, of Selby, to carry out 
‘the works for 7,041/. was unanimously accepted. The 
meeting resolved that a time limit for the completion of 
the nave roofing should be arranged between the architect 
and the contractor so that the work may be pushed on 
speedily. ce 

The meeting then considered an estimate for the rebuild- 
ing of the gable with east and west turrets of the north 
transept, which is to havea pitched roof in aecordance with 
the original building. The meeting accepted Mr. Ullathorne’s 
tender amounting to 798/. 15s. 1od. 

Mr. J. O. Scott brought before the meeting the subject 
of underpinning the piers on which the abbey tower stocd. 
He pointed out that the foundations had sunk very seriously, 
this having been going on ever since the abbey was built. It 
was resolved that the architect should proceed with this 
work at once. 

The chairman of the finance committee reported that the 
total amount of the restoraticn fund was 31,810/., of which 
sum 23,060/. was actually in the bank. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. : 


HE fifth general meeting (business) of the session was 
held on Monday, the 7th inst., Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt, 
president, in the chair. 

The decease was announced of Henry Simpson Legg 
and Horace T. Bonner. A translation of a letter from 
M. H.-P. Nénot, president of the Central Society of French 
Architects, presenting to the Institute, on behalf of his 
Society, a gold medal in commemoration of the Seventh 
International Congress of Architects, was read. The thanks 
of the meeting were accorded the Society by acclamation. 

The following candidates for membership were elected 
by show of hands under by-law 9 :—As Fellows : Messrs. 
C. S. Spooner and T. H. Weston. As Associates: Messrs. 
M. J. Dawson and H. G. Leslie, F.S.1. 

The following hon. corresponding members were elected 
en bloc by acclamation :—Robert Béker, member of the 
Imperial Society of Russian Architects (St. Petersburg) ; 
Louis Bonnier, president of the Société des Architectes 
diplomés par le Gouvernement Francais, Architecte-en-Chef 
des Batiments Civils et Palais Nationaux ; Frank Miles Day, 
president of the American Institute of Architects, Lecturer 
on Architecture at Harvard University (Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.); Jean-Joseph Caluwaers (Brussels); Mariano 
Eduardo Cannizzaro (Rome); Cass Gilbert, vice-president 
American Institute of Architects (New York, U.S.A.); 
Georges Harmand, Avocat a la Cour d’Appel, Paris, member 
of the Judicial Council of the Société Centrale des Archi- 
tectes Francais (Paris); Hermann Helmer, K.K. Ober- 
baurath (Vienna); Virgil Nagy, Building Councillor to the 
Kingdom of Hungary, Professor at the Hungarian Technical 
University (Budapest) ; Ludwig Neher (Frankfort-on-Main) ; 
George B. Post, Chevalier of the Légion d’Honneur (New 
York, U.S.A.); Jacques Maurice Poupinel, Architecte 
dipl6mé par le Gouvernement Francais (Paris); Abraham 
Salm G.B.zn (Amsterdam); Ventura Terra (Lisbon); 
Don Fernando Arbés y Tremanti, member of the Spanish 
Academy of Fine Arts, Inspector-General of Works at the 
Ministry of Fine Arts, Madrid; Gustaf Wickman (Stock- 
holm). 

A motion by Mr. Herbert W. Wills with reference to the 
employment of public officials for public works of archi- 
tecture being related to a subject discussed and voted upon 
by the Institute on December 3 last, it was declared contrary 
to precedent and out of order to bring what was practically 
the same question forward again after so brief an interval. | 

Mr. W. Woodward drew attention to the proposed condi- 
tions of competition for the new London county hall, with 
especial reference to the proposal to invite certain architects to 
submit designs in the final stage of the competition, and moved 
the following resolution :—“ That this meetiig is of opinion 
that all drawings for the competition for the London county 
hall, including the designs of the eight selected architects, 
be sent in on one and the same day. The meeting also, 
decides that a copy of this resolution be forwarded by the 
secretary of the Institute to each of the architects who are 


‘members. of the Institute, and that a similar copy be, 


forwarded to the London County Council.” * 
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MEETING of the executive committee of the Selby | 
Abbey Restoration Fund was held on Friday last at. 
Selby, for the purpose of considering the tenders for the 


_one. of which was discovered in 1905. 
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_. The following amendment was adopted instead :—“ That 
the London County Council be invited to extend the time 
allotted to the two competitions to nine months, of which six 
shall be devoted to the first competition.” = 

'Mr. K. Gammell proposed the following resolutions :— 
1. “‘ That in view of the fact that. limited competitions for 


‘public buildings erected with public moneys are a great in- 


justice to the young and unknown members of the profes- 
sion struggling for recognition, and also not in the best 
interests of the promoters, this Institute declares that such 
competitions should not be limited, and should take such 
steps as may be deemed advisable to discourage public 
bodies from instituting such competitions.” 2. “That this. 
Institute exert its influence in obtaining the abolition of the 
growing custom of penalising non-competing architects by 
retaining their deposit.” Lear 

The meeting, on the motion of Mr. Herbert W. Wills, 
further resolved :—‘‘ That the assessor in a competition 
should refrain from any expression of doubt as to 
the relative merits of the designs placed in his award, such 
expression of doubt being calculated to weaken the effect 
of his award and to lead the promoters to override it, to the 
great detriment of the object aimed at, viz. the adoption of 
the best design.” 


THE LAKE VILLAGE, GLASTONBURY. 


POPULAR lecture was given by Mr. H. St. George 

Gray inthe Taunton Museum on the early British 
lake village at Glastonbury. The exploration is being 
systematically extended by Mr. Arthur Bulleid, F.S.A., and 
Mr. Gray; on behalf of the Glastonbury excavation com- 
mittee and the British Association. Nime-tenths of the 
area has now been explored. 

Mr. Gray, having remarked that he was sorry to have to 
inform them on the highest authority, His Majesty’s Office 
of Works, that the Government did not intend to buy 
Glastonbury Abbey, nor would it be acquired by the 
nation, at any rate through the instrumentality of the 
Government, said that in the early days there could have 
been but a small population in Somerset except on the bare 
uplands of Exmoor, Quantock and Mendip. For the rest, 
the centre of Somerset was then but a succession of vast 
marshy wastes, with the great forest of Selwood thrusting. 
itself in from the eastern border. The story of the arrival 
of man and of the gradual evolution of culture in his history 
was, of course, an enormous subject, but they would allow 
him to point out that their museum contained a very fine 
provincial collection exemplifying the arts of the inhabitants. 
of Somerset from the earliest times, and the natural history 
of the same area, while the further they went back into. 
prehistoric times the better, perhaps, their collections were 
represented. Until recently, he said, the museum, and 
indeed many others, contained very few remains of the 
cultured epoch Bc. 250 to A.D. 50, now known as the prehis- 
toric Iron Age or late Celtic period, and that was the age which 


ccoveredthe fewcenturies in which the Glastonbury lake village 


flourished. He did not, with any certainty, attribute the 
origin of the lake village to the Brythons, or to a people of 
mixed Iberic, Goidelic or Brythonic blood, it being more 
probable that the Belgze (a partly Teutonic people), who 
appeared in Britain: about B.c. 250, were responsible for 
the formation of the village. There was a tradition that a 
colony of Belge formerly occupied Glastonbury.  Dis- 
coveries of lake dwellings in England were rare. Finds of 
that nature, but of minor importance, had been made in the 
meres of Norfolk, Suffolk, parts of the Fenland district, near 


Brecon, in London, and in Berks, and at some of the five 


stations in Holderness, Yorkshire. Of far greater im- 
portance than any of those was the discovery made in 
March 1892 by Mr. Arthur Bulleid, of the lake village 
situated one and a quarter miles north of Glastonbury, but 
in the parish of Meare, from which village it was two and 
a half miles distant in a bee line. Although the site was 
about fourteen miles from the coast it was less than 18 feet 
above mean sea level. The river Brue passed between 
high banks at no great distance away, and there was good 
reason to believe that the small natural watercourse which 
bounded the village at the east side represented the ancient 
course of the river Brue or a large tributary of it. Mr. 
Gray then described at some length and in a most interesting 
manner the formation of the village with its numerous huts, 
Although it only had 
two floors it had no fewer than nine superimposed hearths. 
At the time of the evacuation of the village the upper floors 


of the huts were at a considerably higher elevation than the 


aes 
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turf-clad mounds were now. Mr. Bulleid counted the sites 
of sixty-five dwellings at the beginning of the excavations 
jn 1892, but up to last season eighty-three had been recorded. 
Without considering pottery, the relics found numbered 
some 4,000, and their interest was considerable, throwing a 
light, as they did, on the everyday life of the inhabitants. 
‘The relics were found, for the most part, on the various 
floors of the hut and ofttimes broken. 


this and for other reasons they had been able to determine 
that they were burnt down. The objects of utility and 
ornament had been found to consist of bone, wood, shale, 
jet, amber, bronze, lead, tin, iron, antimony, glass, baked 
clay, flint and other stone. Amongst the most attractive 
objects were the weaving-combs, which numbered about 
100, and even more numerous were the spindle whorls with 
‘which the women twisted their thread. Many shuttle-spools 
.of bone had been found and numbers of loom weights to 
keep the warp tight on the loom whilst the weft was being 
-worked in with bone shuttles. They had found a loom, 
or at least the framework of one. Many bone needles 
had been discovered, but bronze ones were rarer. Mr. 
Gray next dealt with relics of personal ornament which 
had been found, and said the most remarkable amulet 
‘was a roundel fashioned out of a human skull bone. 
He also referred to the famous bronze bowl found in the 
‘village in 1893. That metallurgy was carried on they were 
‘positive from the fact that many crucibles had been found 
and also the remains of two tuyeres—conical tubes through 
which air was conducted into a furnace by means of bellows. 
Pieces of glass slag had been discovered, implying that 
glass-working was also practised. Small furnaces, perhaps 
‘used in that connection, had been found. Of the iron 
-objects discovered none surpassed in general interest those 
which had generally been proved by Mr. Reginald Smith 
‘to be currency bars, asa means of barter. In some instances 
in England they had been found in bundles, in one case 
no fewer than 394 being discovered in onecamp. Evidence 
of games was not wanting in the village, and cereals and 
other vegetable products and seeds had been found plenti- 
fully. Of human remains many had been found, including 
a skull with sword cuts in it. There was a slight suspicion 
of infanticide, judging from the numerous remains of infants 
found in the huts. On the other hand, it must be borne in 
‘mind that the ordinary death rate, especially of children, 
must have been great in a habitation that was partially 
flooded. Animal remains were exceedingly plentiful, and 
several remarkable wooden objects had been recovered. 
‘They might infer that these lake villagers were not only 
farmers and herdsmen, but were advanced in the technical 
arts. In conclusion, Mr. Gray trusted that he had convinced 
those present that Somerset had produced the most famous 
example of late Celtic domestic civilisation in England if 
mot in the world. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE architectural treatment of woodwork formed the 
subject of a lecture at the last meeting of the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors, by Mr. H. L. Paterson. 
After a reference to the growth of trees and the nature of 
‘wood used for building purposes, the history of architec- 
tural design in this material from the earliest times was 
outlined. The introduction of stone as a building material 
where only wood had previously been used was considered, 
-and it was shown that, while in some countries the latter 
material was abandoned, in others it was developed simul- 
taneously with the stone, and modified the design of the 
buildings. The abandonment of wood for domestic build- 
ings in France in the twelfth century was due to the 
destructive fires accompanying the constant warfare; but, 
as Viollet-le-Duc has shown, two centuries later recourse 
was had once more to wood in order to build as rapidly 
and economically as possible the great commercial cities 
springing up in the north and centre of France. The same 
style of building was characteristic of our own cities, 
and it was not until the seventeenth century that 
wood as a building material was virtually abandoned in 
England. With regard to the wooden roof, the lecturer 
showed that this feature attained in England its noblest 
development, and was used in buildings of a monumental 
character long after it had been abandoned on the Continent. 
Mr. Paterson dealt with the design of internal ecclesiastical 
and domestic woodwork from the thirteenth century, 
through the Early Renaissance period, and down to 
Gritling Gibbons’s work in St. Paul’s Cathedral, which 
may be regarded as the culminating work of the later 


In some huts every- , 
thing of interest was found in a calcined condition, and for 


Renaissance. The difference in the nature of the carving 
was emphasised, and it was shown that in the later work 
the ornament was no longer cut out of the mouldings, but 
out of separate pieces which were applied to the work, 
allowing greater freedom in design and greater delicacy in 
execution, but to a certain extent interfering with the archi- 
tectural lines. The paper concluded with a plea for the 
correct use of woodwork, and Mr. Paterson’s opinion was 
that, while it might be losing ground as a constructive 
material, there was little reason, owing to its intrinsic 
beauty, to fear that wood would be supplanted for internal 
decorative work. A large number of slides of English 
woodwork were employed. 


PEVENSEY CASTLE. 


HE interest of all antiquarians and historians is aroused 
in connection with the excavations which are in pro- 
gress at Pevensey Castle, which is known to be the centre 
of a Roman camp. The ancient castle is the property of 
the Duke of Devonshire, who has considerately allowed a 
specially appointed committee to arrange a thorough course 
of investigation into the mysteries which lie hidden beneath 
the soil of the courtyard and within the ruined walls of the 
castle. About fifty-three years ago excavations were com- 
menced, says the Sussex Daily News, but were quickly 
abandoned in consequence of lack ‘of funds, and it is to be 
hoped that the committee who have the present work in 
hand will receive the necessary financial encouragement to 
enable them to complete their important undertaking. The 
committee comprises Mr. W. Page, F.S.A., and Mr. C. R. 
Peers, F.S.A. (editor of the “ Victorian History”), Mr. H. 
Sands, F.S.A., Mr. L. F. Saltzmann and, Mr. J. E. Ray ; and 
has the valued assistance of Dr. Haverfield and Mr. Fox. 
The list of subscribers towards the expense of the scheme 
includes many well-known personages, prominent among 
the names being that of the Duke of Norfolk. A visit to the 
castle, situated in close proximity to the peacefully reposing 
ancient church, quickly reveals to the visitor the work 
which is being carried out, the courtyard presenting striking 
evidence of the temporary excavation by the labourers’ pick 
and shovel. 

Work was commenced in the second week of last 
October, and has been principally under the supervision of 
Mr. J. E. Ray, of Bexhill, and Mr. L. F. Saltzmann, of 
Hailsham, who visit the ruins several times during each 
week. No startling revelations have transpired up to the 
present, and the expectations of some of the promoters of 
the excavations have not been realised. The workmen began 
operations in the vicinity of the old postern stone gateway 
on the north side of the grounds, which was discovered 
during the excavations about half a century ago. It was 
formerly covered by a large archway and led into the main 
road. The accumulation of years practically buried the 
gateway from view. The workmen have dug down to the 
huge foundation, and four substantial oak staves which 
acted as supports have been disclosed. In another spot 
there was a very big settlement, which was the cause of the 
sinking ‘of the foundations and the splitting of the huge 
wall. Deep trenches have been dug in the hopes of dis- 
covering the remains of Roman buildings, acting on the 
supposition that beneath the grounds of the castle once 
existed a village. This theory is upset by the quantity of 
nails found, leading one to surmise that the erections were 
of wood and were removed when the Romans deserted the 
place. Even if brick buildings had been erected and 
demolished by the Romans before departing, some trace 
must have been found in the accumulation of the walls or 
foundations. The operations, however, have yielded a 
large quantity of Roman and Samian relics such as coins, 
pottery utensils and old iron instruments. Among the 
curios is a very large “bit” iron belonging to a horse, and 
parts of millstones with which to grind the corn. 

The relics, which would fill a builder’s cart, have been 
transferred to the old town hall before being despatched to 
London, and in all probability they will be placed on exhibi- 
tion to help to defray the cost of excavation. Perhaps the 
most interesting of the relics is an almost perfect specimen 
of a coin bearing the image of Constantine; but nothing of 
a specially important character has been unearthed. 

The excavations as far as the courtyard is concerned 
are practically terminated, and it only remains for the 
trenches to be filled in. The workmen are awaiting instruc- 
tions concerning their next occupation, and it is probable 
that the keep in the castle will be explored, it is hoped with 
more gratifying results. 
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: NOTES AND. COMMENTS. 

‘Tue Northampton’ Town ‘Council, having received 
the promise of a grant from Mr. CarnectE, resolved to 
‘erect a library from the designs of the borough engineer. 
We offered some remarks upon the proposals, ex- 
plaining their ineligibility. . The subject has caused 
much discussion in Northampton, and finally the 
libraries committee have endeavoured to meet. the 
difficulty by a modified arrangement. It was proposed to 
obtain the designs in open competition, and that an 
assessor should be nominated by the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, his fee being 5o/. 
The successful architect would be paid an inclusive fee or 
commission of 50o/. for his plans, specifications, designs 
for furnishing so far as required, and services of super- 
vision in connection with the erection and completion of 
the building, and the second and third competitors 
receive a premium of 50/. and 25/. respectively. Should 
an architect practising outside the borough prove suc- 
cessful in the competition there would be no allowance, 
in addition to the 5oo/., for travelling or other incidental 
expenses. As Mr. Carnecie offered 15,o00/. it will be 
observed that the sum proposed to be paid is below the 
usual percentage. The. recommendation was not 
adopted by the Town Council, as by a majority of one 
vote it was resolved to send back the subject for further 
consideration. 


THE selection of names of representative men 
for engraving on libraries and other institutions is 
sometimes difficult, owing to the numbers which can be 
employed. Some American papers are recalling the 
method employed by Messrs. McKim, Meap & WHITE 
for the Boston Public Library. Taking a suggestion 


from the’ acrostic, they made the names of the member | 


serve as a guide. “McKim” was in that way repre- 
sented by Moses, Cicero, Katipasa, IsocratTEs and 
Mitton. “ Merap” was expressed by Mozart, Euctip, 
fescHyLus and Dante. ‘The unfortunate STANFORD 
Waite suggested Wren, Herrick, Irvine, Titian and 
Erasmus. All the names were satisfactory, although 
some citizens might not be aware until they inquired 
that KaLmpasa was the greatest of Indian poets. But 
the principle adopted became known, and_ scholars 
could hardly approve of what was so simple, especially 
as the great names of Homer, Vircit and SHAKESPEARE 
were ignored. The names inscribed on the building 
were accordingly selected by a more systematic process. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE NEW WAR OFFICE, WHITEHALL.—QUADRANGLE. 
MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 
CATHEDRAL SERIES.—CARLISLE: REMAINS OF NORMAN NAVE. 


' DESIGN FOR NEW NATIONAL GALLERY ON THE CALTON 
EDINBURGH.—VIEW FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 
HE design we publish was prepared by Mr. Greorce 
SHAW AITKEN, architect, of Edinburgh, at the 
suggestion of Professor Patrick GeEppEs. The idea 
was that a new gallery might be erected on the Calton 
Hill immediately above and grouping with the High 
School, a remarkably fine work by THomas Hamitron. 
The gallery would be approached from the west side by 
spacious flights of steps or by an incline. The plan is 
cathedral-like, with nave and aisles and centre transepts. 
The galleries would be top-lighted. The pictures could 
be arranged according to periods and schools, special 
places being allotted to large and important works. 


HILL, 


WREXHAM PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
HE design for this library was placed first in 
competition with: over too others in April 1905 
by Mr. W. E. Witinx, M.A., of Liverpool. The build- 


are Cefn stone and red pressed facing bricks. Th 

front roof is covered with Westmoreland slates. .and 
the back roof with Bangor slates. © The interior, is” 
treated simply, suitable to the purpose of the building. 
The contractor is Mr. R. Rowtey, of Gresford, near 
Wrexham. The heating has been carried out on the low- 
pressure system by Messrs. Darcur, Grirritus & Co., 
of Liverpool; the electric lighting by the Triplex Com- 
pany, of Wrexham ; the metal casements were supplied 
by Messrs. Burt & Ports, of Westminster; and the 
wrought-iron entrance gates were made by Messrs. 
Harpman, Powe.i & Co., of London and Birmingham. 


RLPTRENL Red. * 


The carving was executed by Mr. Bosker, of Wrexham. « 
CotTcGREAVE’s indicators are being used. The amount of 
the accepted tender was 3,504/., the stipulated cost for 
‘the building complete (exclusive of furniture) being 
3,500/, The library is a gift of Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


ng is now practically completed. The materials used ° The architect is Mr. VeERNon HobceE. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


' MEETING of the Association was held on Friday 
, A evening last at Tufton Street, Westminster, Mr. 
Walter Cave, vice-president, in the chair. 

Mr. E. L. Hunot was elected a member. 

The CHAIRMAN announced the award of a prize, valued 
at three guineas, to Mr. Francis R. Taylor, for the examples 
he had- submitted in connection with the Architectural 
Association Photographic Competition. 

Mr. Tempe Moore read the following paper on 


The Arrangement and Design of Modern Churches. 


In selecting this subject for my paper I am afraid there 
is little that I can say that has not already been said by 
others. Still, though I do not hope to be able to tell you 
anything very fresh, I trust that some points I touch upon 
may prove of some use to our students. ; 

In speaking of the arrangement and design of modern 
English churches, I am assuming that such a building is in 
the Gothic manner; for whatever may be the merits of 
revived modern British Classic, which appears for the 
present to hold the field so far as civil architecture is con- 
cerned, I trust that we are not likely to return to more or 
less skilfully applied arrangements of the Five Orders for 
our ecclesiastical buildings. 

For one reason, whatever may be the case with our civil 
buildings, the strictest economy is in most instances a 
necessity in the ordinary course of modern church building, 
consistent with a substantial structure, and I believe that 
well understood Gothic may be so handled that a good 
architectural effect can be produced in the simplest way, 
without having to depend on applied architectural orna- 
ments. 

Of course, I do not mean to say that, the style in which 
a building may be designed has anything todo with its 
suitability or convenience, which is entirely a matter of 
planning and general arrangement ; but, on the other hand, 
one often hears it asserted that such and such a style is 
quite unsuited to modern requirements, as if the sections 
of the base moulds or the door and window jambs could 
in any way affect the convenience or suitability of the 
building. It is no doubt true that the ordinary modern 
church possesses as a rule very little of either beauty or 
interest, and is also often far from satisfactory in general 
arrangement. I think that the cause of this has often been 
that the designers of these buildings have had little first- 
hand knowledge of the proper treatment of their subject, 
and possibly have taken little interest or pains in the 
matter, so that it is not fair to lay these failures at the door 
of the style nor to suppose that had all the caps been 
Corinthian or Doric the buildings in question would have 
been one whit better than they are. 

The common type of modern church, with a nave divided 
into comparatively narrow bays with low lean-to aisles, a 
clerestory with a very high-pitched main open roof, a chancel 
generally lower than the nave, and divided from it bya 
heavy chancel arch, with the end of one aisle filled up by a 
vestry, and the other by an organ chamber, on either side 
of the chancel, is probably as unsuitable a type as could 
have been selected for a large congregation. It has been 
repeated over and over again during the last forty years, 
and though one now frequently sees departures from it in 
the better modern work, it is still a type far too prevalent. 

How such a plan came to be so general I cannot say. I 
suppose it has a certain element of cheapness, and somehow 
got recognised as the correct thing for a church. It is 
curious that the elder Pugin, who was practically the 
pioneer in Revived Gothic, generally avoided this defective 
plan, and it is interesting to cite his churches at Birming- 
ham and Derby, as well as St. George’s, Southwark, as ex- 
cellent examples of planning, suitable to modern require- 
ments. 

In speaking of the arrangement of a modern church, let 
us take the average size of a building suitable to a modern 
town parish, a building capable of accommodating, say, 600 
to 900 people. Some people think that a mistake has been 
made in multiplying comparatively small parishes, and that 
it would have been better policy to have built larger 
churches to serve more extensive areas. Though doubtless 
such a system would have some advantages, we have to 
consider things as they are. Taking, then, a church of the 
above average size as a standard, the first question that 
should be always considered in laying down the plan is the 
site. 

_ . Asa general rule, the sites available in the suburbs of 
. modern‘English towns have not much to recommend them 


in the way of picturesqueness, but. however dull they may 
be, there is generally some peculiarity which should 
influence the design of the building to be placed upon thenz. 
One of the greatest faults in modern work is that this. 
question of the site is not nearly so carefully considered as. 
it should be. This is certainly the case in a great deal of 
modern church building, and is also true to a certain extent 
in other branches of modern architecture, buildings looking 
when they are finished as if they had nothing to do with 
the place they happen to be in. 

Generally, the plan of such a church as I am speaking of 
will probably resolve itself into a nave with aisles on either 
side, and I consider that this is often the best plan to be 
adopted ; but it is important to remember that in a church 
where practically the whole of the space, excepting the 
choir, is to be occupied by the congregation, that it is well 
to make the aisles, and the arches separating them from 
the central nave, as wide and spacious as possible. This: 
makes the building, as much as can be, a single whole in- 
ternally, and will not make it like two or three buildings 
placed side by side. It is also important to carry the aisles. 
eastward, beyond the commencement of the chancel, to at 
least within one bay of the east end; as this opens the 
whole of the choir to the nave and aisles. A plan on these 
lines looks, of course, very square on paper, but this is by 
no means a defect from a practical point of view, as the 
congregation are more together than in a long and narrow 
building. 

I mentioned that I consider the bays of the arcades. 
should, in my opinion, be kept fairly wide, and I think that 
the advantage of this is that a few large pillars do not cut 
up the interior of the building in the same degree as a 
greater number of smaller ones do. 

You must remember that in most old churches where 
the aisles are divided from the central nave by compara- 
tively speaking narrow bays, the aisles were little used for 
a general congregation, which was principally accommo- 
dated in the central part. 

It is, of course, impossible as a rule under present con- 
ditions to lavish space in this way, when for reasons of 
economy every foot has to be considered. 

In the English Church the surpliced choir, though oftem 
much abused, has practically become a fixed institution, 
and this being so, it is of the greatest importance that 
proper and ample space should be provided for it. This, 
unfortunately—generally, I suppose, from motives of 
economy—is rarely done in an efficient manner, and 
churches are disfigured by filling the choir with rows of 
what are really nothing but pews placed lengthwise, and 
with quite an insufficient central space between the front 
desks. There should, of course, be not more than two 
rows of stalls on either side of the chancel, and the longer 
the rows are the better the effect. 

With regard to the sanctuary, here again itis of the 
utmost importance to provide ample space, especially im 
length, as without this no dignity of effect can be obtained. 
Steps should be kept low and broad, and arranged as far as 
possible in groups, so as to give wide platforms in front of 
the altar and between the communion-rail and the stalls. 

A few years ago it was the fashion to very much exag- 
gerate the elevation of the choir and altar; and latterly the 
tendency has been rather to the other extreme. I think 
myself that for a church such as I am speaking of an eleva- 
tion of seven or eight steps from the nave up to the altar 
would be quite sufficient. 

The organ is another important consideration; the 
modern instrument, as a rule, has become so large that it is 
often a great difficulty to provide for it. It is fatal to the 
internal effect of the building to block up the end of one of 
the choir aisles with the organ. Probably a chamber pro- 
jecting from the aisles is, generally speaking, the best plan, 
but it is essential that there should be plenty of height, and 
that the front should be as open as possible. Sometimes 
it is possible to arrange for the organ over the vestries, and 
where this is practicable it is probably as good a plan 
as any. ; 

The rules laid down by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners: 
and the Incorporated Church Building Society are, of course, 
useful as a guide for the spacing of seats, widths of pas- 
sages, &c. These rules lay down quite the minimum space 
which should be allowed for these purposes, and in my 
opinion rather more space should, where possible, be: 
allowed. . 

With regard to towers and spires, these are probably in 
most cases better omitted in a town church, unless there 1S 
some prospect of enough money to build them of sufficient 
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size without stinting the rest of the building. The poor 
little spire which one sometimes sees, with its top not very 
much higher than a neighbouring warehouse or gin palace, 
is not an object worth spending money on. With regard 
to the position of the tower, the centre of the west end is 
no doubt, generally speaking, the right place ; but frequently 
the exigencies of the site, especially in a town, render a 
departure from this very good general rule desirable. 
Regarding doorways, you must remember that most urban 
by-laws have now stringent regulations which affect the 
design of these features, and in most cases make a departure 
from the traditional treatment absolutely necessary. 

To return for a moment to the question of a general 
plan. You must not suppose that I think a central nave 
with side aisles is the only right arrangement; this is a 
point that should, to a great extent, be governed by the 
nature of the site. 

Where this happens to be a long and narrow site, pro- 
bably a single span, with comparatively narrow side aisles 
or passage ways, is the best solution; but it must be 
remembered that a building of this type requires consider- 
able height to the wall-plate in proportion to the clear 
width if a good internal effect is to be obtained. A propor- 
tion something after the manner of a covered railway station 
is certain to be unsatisfactory. 

Another very simple and practical plan which might be 
much more frequently adopted than it is, especially where 
economy has to be considered, is a nave and chancel of fair 
width, with an aisle on one side only, of about the same 
width and height. The seventeenth-century church of St. 
John’s, Leeds, is a good example (though wanting in internal 
height) of how well a church of this type may look, 

There are, however, many ways by which a more or 
less difficult or irregular site may be successfully covered 
while keeping in view the necessity for a spacious and open 
interior. Many suggestive examples of planning of this 
type may be found in the old towns of Germany and Belgium 
as well as in France, where the churches have had to be 
fitted on to confined sites. 

In this country our old churches generally stand _sur- 
rounded by churchyards, and the type of treatment I am 
speaking of is therefore comparatively rare here. The 
beautiful and interesting old church of St. Crux, York, bar- 
‘barously pulled down some twenty-five years ago, was 
however, if I remember rightly, a good example of it. 
‘This question of planning is one that hardly too much care 
and attention can be given to if a satisfactory result is to 
be expected. However simple the plan may be the success 
or otherwise of the building depends upon it, quite as much 
from the zesthetic point of view as from the practical. Far 
too little attention is, im my opinion, given by students and 
others to the study of the plans of our oldchurches. One is 
far too apt to be content with making pretty little sketches 
of details and parts, and neglecting the main dimensions of 
an old building. 

Having settled the main lines of the general plan, the 
next question is the section, and this again is a matter that 
is largely governed by the question of cost. Generally 
speaking, the higher in reason the wall-plate can be the 
finer will be the effect internally. 

I do not think myself that much internal effect is gained 
‘by a very high-pitched open roof, which is also likely to 
have practical disadvantages, both acoustically and for pur- 
poses of warming and ventilation. The real proportion of 
the building is practically settled by the height of the walls, 
though the proportion may be completed, so to speak, by the 
total. height of the highest point of the internal ceiling, 
which may be of barrel or other form. Of course, there is 
no internal roof for a Gothic building equal to a stone or 
brick-groined vault, but this is a very expensive method, 
and I am rather confining myself at present to what may 
ibe done in ordinary cases. 

Where only a moderate height to the wall-plate is 
possible it is, 1 think, better not to attempt a clerestory, 
but to carry the nave arcades up to the full height. If the 
aisle or aisles are of about the same width as the nave they 
can be similarly roofed, and the aisle walls in this case 
being the same height as the nave the side windows can be 
kept well up so as to thoroughly light the interior. 

This is a style of church very common, as you know, in 
the west country, though as a rule they are too low in their 
proportion. There are, however, some exceptions, such as 
the church at Dartmouth, which is a very good example of 
this class. This section of church is also common in 
Germany, where it is often seen carried out on a grand 
scale with vaulted roofs. Where your plan is arranged for 
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narrower aisles than the type I have been describing, these 
may be roofed with flat or lean-to roofs ; but in this latter 
case it will be generally found advisable to increase the 


-height of the nave wall-plate, as otherwise the aisle walls 


will be too low to allow of sufficient elevation being given 
to the windows, the result being that the interior will be 
badly lighted. This is a defect in this particular type which 
has to be guarded against. Where, however, you can get a 
height of 25 to 30 feet to the aisle wall-plate and about 
35 feet to the nave wall-plate, the difficulty I have mentioned 
will not occur, and you will have sufficient height in the 
nave to have a really stately arcade. Of course, the lighting 


from a clerestory which is at all well designed is always — 


very fine ; but it should be remembered that the building 
being intended to be used altogether, the effect of the interior 
should be a spacious whole ; this effect will be lost if the 
arcades are robbed for the sake of the clerestory, and the 
aisles thus become, as it were, subsidiary buildings to the 
nave. This is a perfectly right and proper treatment’ in 
certain cases, but not one to be aimed at in a building that 
should, I consider, be designed to be used as a whole. 

As a rule it is better in a modern church, such as I am 
speaking of, to omit the chancel arch altogether, and to 
carry the building at one height through from end to‘end, 
because the large piers of the chancel arch tend to obstruct 
the view from the aisles into the choir, though there are 
cases where a building has to be carried out in sections 
where the structural division between the nave and choir 
may be highly desirable. Of course this feature is the 
general rule in our ancient parish churches, though there 
are plenty of exceptions to it, such as St. Peter Mancroft, 
Norwich, and many others. It is also to be remembered, 
as regards the chancel arch, that its upper part was very 
often practically entirely covered by the great rood-loft and 
rood, with the space behind the rood filled in with boarding, 
on which was generally a painting of the Last Judgment. 
This, no doubt, would have a very fine architectural effect, 
but it is one that is rarely possible under modern condi- 
tions. 

Where a chancel arch is introduced, I feel myself that 
the choir wants to be of very considerable length ; the 
ordinary modern custom of making it equal in length to two 
bays of the nave, and separated from the latter by an arch, 
never to my mind can give a Satisfactory architectural 
result, and only unnecessarily cuts up and confuses the 


interior. Ifyou look at the plan of almost any old English — 


parish church, you will nearly always be struck by the great 


| length of the eastern limb, and this is an essential feature to 


the good architectural effect of what is with us the more 
common type of a Medizeval church. This, however, is not 
the type which in my opinion is the most suitable to our 
present requirements, and is shorn of its beauty of propor- 
tion when the eastern limb is, in the usual modern way, cut 
down to about half its proper length. As to windows, the 
question is rather a difficult one in the present day, when 
as a rule it is not easy to get them filled with good stained 
glass. 
certainly not worth providing extra large windows for, and 
it is seldom that one sees large windows filled in a really 
satisfactory manner, even by the best modern glass. On 
the other hand, it is a great mistake to under window a 
building, as a gloomy interior in this climate is generally 
very unattractive and depressing. 

The great point, I think, is to keep the side windows as 
high up as possible in the walls, and this, of course, is the 
advantage of a clerestory; but where the clerestory is 
lacking a fine effect may be obtained by the proper arrange- 
ment of the west windows. The effect of the light coming 
in from a good height in the west wall has often as good a 
result as that from the clerestory. 

The arrangement of the east window or windows isa 
matter which may be so much varied according to the 
general design of the building that it is hardly possible to 
lay down any general rule on the subject. The large east 
window traditional to English Gothic work is a splendid 
thing when well designed, but it is certainly not satisfactory 
without its stained glass. This is rarely now put in when 
a church is built, with the result that the effect possibly of 
a really well designed window can often hardly be seen on 
account of the glare through the white glass. 

On the other hand, the east wall, which is, of course, 


The most part of modern stained glasswork is - 


the most conspicuous internal feature of the church, ~ 


requires a good deal of breaking up, and I think that a 
grouping of windows with large piers between them would 
often give a better result than one very large window, 


| especially where the stained glass has to be left tothe future. 
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The proportion. and detail of the piers and arches is 
another matter of the greatest importance. More may be 
done by fine ample proportions and good simple mouldings 
than by a quantity of carving and ornament, and in this 
case, as well as with other features of the building, careful 
and continual study of our good ancient examples is, I 
believe, absolutely essential if satisfactorily designed 
modern work is to be produced. You cannot expect to be 
able to make up a successful Gothic building from plates 
in some particular book on ecclesiastical architecture ; 
valuable as many of these are, the old examples must be 
studied first-hand. 

A chapel with a second altar is a very usual feature in 
modern churches, and where properly managed adds much 
to the interest of the interior. 
side of the choir as a sort of pendant to the vestry and 
organ chamber, but I do not consider that this always is the 
best or only position possible. Where there is sufficient 


length in the site, the chapel might very well be placed to 


the east of the end of the choir; this would have the 
advantage of adding to the apparent length of the building, 
and the effect of the high altar is always more dignified if it 
is not placed immediately against the end wall of the church. 

The chapel or chapels should, however, properly speak- 
ing, be always enclosed with suitable screenwork. 

We have so far been considering the plans and sections 
of a building mainly as affecting the interior. 

With regard to the exterior, I think it will generally be 
_ found that where the plan and sections have been carefully 
thought out the external elevations will, as a rule, come 
into shape without any great difficulty. I am certain that it 
is a mistake, generally speaking, to start with some fixed 
notion as to the external appearance and then try to fit the 
interior to it. 

A building in the Gothic manner should, if it is to be 
successful, be designed from the inside outwards, and here 
I may point out that such very usual features as buttresses 
in a Gothic church are, properly speaking, part of the con- 
struction, and should not be introduced merely for the sake 
of dividing up the wall spaces, and making the drawings 
look a little more busy and interesting. 

Well designed buttresses, where they are required 
structurally, are, of course, one of the finest features of 
Gothic work ; but they must not be used as the pilasters in 
a Classic front, merely as ornaments. I think it well to 
remind you of this very obvious distinction, as one fre- 
quently hears the remark made in criticising a set of plans, 
Would not such and. such a wall be improved by being 

broken up” by some buttresses, quite irrespective of the 
structural necessity or otherwise of these features ? 

A good outline is of far greater importance to a building 
externally than any amount of ornamental detail, and it is 
a frequent fault with modern work that it is often over- 
loaded with trivial detail, which, though it may make a 
set of drawings look more attractive, has only a harmful 
result when carried out in actual work. A good, well- 
proportioned building, may very possibly be greatly im- 
proved by well-designed and suitable detail and enrichment ; 
but no amount of either of these latter will conceal a bad 
design. Many peuple do not realise the fact that a building 
is never seen in the way that it is shown on architectural 
elevations and sections, and with the view of making these 
latter attractive looking features are often put in that the 
actual building would be better without. Good Gothic does 
not consist in the endless multiplication of cusps and paterz 
or monograms, charming as these ornaments may be when 
judiciously used. A great deal also depends on the proper 
use of materials. A ‘good design may easily be reduced to 
a very dull level in actual work if the modern method of 
having every stone exactly the same colour and size, and 
every brick the same colour and so on, is followed. It is 
extraordinary how difficult it often is to get workmen and 
others to understand this, and I suppose it will take years 
to eradicate the traditions of Portland cement stucco. 

It has often seemed to me that the apparent ideal of 
modern stonework is to try and make it look as like as 
possible to the Portland or Roman cement imitations of 
stone forty or fifty years ago. This also applies to other 

trades where, for instance, it is most difficult to get men 
who should know how to carry out Gothic oakwork properly. 
They cannot forbear the use of sandpaper and glue unless 
they are most carefully watched. 

Having dealt so far with the general structure of the 
building, I will say a few words in conclusion as to its 
internal fittings and furniture. These, of course, are of 
great importance to the successful completion. Unfortu- 
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nately it often happens that gifts are made of fittings and 
furniture, of metal, woodwork, &c., bought ready made 
from the ecclesiastical furniture shops, and these things, as. 
a rule, are of the very worst and poorest description, and 
in design and artistic workmanship. It is not, how- 
ever, fair to overlook the fact that furniture and 
accessories such as I am speaking of, which have been 
specially designed, are often little better so far as their 
architectural character is concerned than the ready-made 
article, and this is no doubt due to the lack of proper know- 
ledge of old work on the part of those who have designed 
them. No opportunity should be missed of carefully study- 
ing any of the fittings of an old church that still remain. 
Unfortunately, so much has been destroyed in this country 
that this class of work is comparatively scarce. Still, how- 
ever, there is a good deal left, and it is always, I think, 
advisable to take careful note of the more simple examples, 
especially as these are far more likely to be useful under 
the generally straitened conditions which influence the 
fitting up of a modern church. So much modern work 
so obviously looks as if it had been founded on some old 
design of a very much more sumptuous character, and had 
been thinned and skinned down to meet the available price. 
It is usual enough, for instance, to see modern stallwork 
and such like covered with tracery and carving, and done im 
the thinnest possible wood. Work of this character cannot 
look well, while a quite satisfactory effect could have been 
got by reducing the amount of detail to a minimum, and 
keeping the material to the proper size. 

In old work even it is by no means the rule that the 
most elaborate designs are the best—the reverse of this is 
very frequently the case. 

These remarks as to woodwork may to some extent 
equally apply to metalwork. There has been the same 
tendency to disguise ill-designed form with a superfluity of 
detail. Latterly one has noticed a certain reaction against 
this, where practically the detail is left out altogether, with- 
out, however, obtaining a particularly successful result. 

Enumerating briefly the most important fittings of the 
interior of the church, taking first the altar, it is important 
that this should be of ample size and properly proportioned, 
and that it should not, speaking generally, be overshadowed 
by its ornaments and surroundings. 

I think myself that the reredos, for instance, is a feature 
that is often very greatly overdone. Splendid as our old 
wall reredoses are, even they,I consider, rather tend to 
overpower the altar they were intended to adorn, and this 
defect is even more pronounced in some modern work. 
The triptychs of the late’ Flemish or German Gothic type, 
charming as they are in their own surroundings, are as a 
rule not a very suitable type of altar-piece for our English 
churches, their proportions being generally too tall for our 
buildings. As there is practically very little work of this 
class left in this country, even in a mutilated state, it is 
necessary often to look abroad for models. [ think more 
suitable types of altar-pieces for our buildings are to be 
found in France, or among examples of Italian Gothic, 
though these latter especially require to be entirely trans- 
lated in their detail for our purposes. The eastern light 
should, I think, always be visible from the body of the 
church below the traceried heads of the bays of the chancel 
screen. 

The plan of omitting the east window altogether and 
filling the whole end of the church with the reredos is not 
to be recommended, except, of course, where there are 
practical difficulties with regard to light. I need hardly say 
that, whether the reredos is of wood or stone, it should be 
as a general rule richly gilt and coloured. Of course the 
altar-piece may be entirely treated with hangings, and 
where this is properly done probably there is no more suit- 
able or dignified treatment. An exaggerated dossal, how- 
ever, with its narrow tester, looking rather like a portion of 
a very big bed, is to my mind to be avoided, and a super- 
fluity of upholstery is undesirable. Where the chancel can 
be of considerable length, there is no doubt that a high 
rood-screen is the greatest possible ornament to the interior, 
but I think it requires very considerable depth behind it to 
give it its true value. It is curious, however, the prejudice 
one frequently meets against a screen. It is certainly not 
the case that a properly designed oak rood-screen of the 
type suitable to a parish church obstructs any necessary 
view, though many people seem to think so. This 1s 
sometimes avoided by the use of iron, but I do not think 
that iron screenwork ever looks quite satisfactory with our 
English work, and certainly the modern examples one sees 
are rarely successful. 
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The font should stand in the western part of the nave, 
preferably in the centre near to the western doors. As a 
rule the font is not now generally given at all a safficiently 
prominent position. It should always have a cover, how- 
ever simple, and this latter feature may be, as you know, 
very beautifully treated. 

The pulpit is another important piece of furniture, 
which should be carefully designed, and I think that asa 
rule wood is preferable to stone. It requires carefully pro- 
portioning as to height in accordance with the size of the 
building, and may often with advantage have a sounding- 
board or canopy. The front of the organ (it is hardly correct 
now to speak of an organ case where the instrument is 
frequently as big as a cottage) facing the church or chancel 
can be made to look very well if skilfully treated. There 
are unfortunately no Gothic examples left in England (there 
is but one in Wales), though there are some very good 
seventeenth-century ones. The illustrations in Hill’s book 
on the organ give a number of Gothic examples from 
abroad, many of which are most suggestive. The introduc- 
tion of electric light has made the treatment of this very 
important modern requirement much easier than in the 
days of gas, one of the chief advantages being that a great 
deal of dirt will be avoided, and may make possible a more 
frequent use of coloured wall decoration ; and if this could 
take the form of simple figure subjects, painted in distemper 
on the walls, such as one finds traces of in almost every old 
church, I believe it would add greatly to the interest of the 
interior, judiciously introduced and designed and executed 
‘on the right lines. 

I think I have now kept you long enough wandering in 
and about this imaginary church. My old friend and 
master, the late George Gilbert Scott, used to say that it was 
of the utmost importance that you should walk about a build- 
ing before you drew it, and taken with a careful study of 
ancient examples, I do not think this advice can be much 
improved on. 

Mr. G. H. FEettowrs Prynne, in proposing a vote of 
‘thanks to the author of the paper, said there were few men 
better able to speak on the subject than Mr. Temple Moore. 
The speaker agreed with most of the views expressed in the 
paper, and especially the first proposition suggesting that pro- 
portion in church architecture was essential to good design. 
Tt was the one thing to be aimed at, he said, and of far greater 
importance than detail. In modern work, when nearly all 
architects were more or less compelled to design their 
‘churches to be built for very limited means, it was a great 
pity that money should be frittered away in rather poor 
detail. Under such conditions the beauty of a church must 
rest in its proportions, for even when sculptured ornament 
could be introduced it would not be quite in the same line 
as that of earlier examples, because the spirit of the work 
was not the same as that which encouraged the old carvers. 
But one idea should be there, and that was an aim at pro- 
portion rather than inferior detail. Another terse remark 
in the paper, said Mr. Prynne, was the designing of the 
church from the inside outwards. Although they would 
wish to make their churches picturesque on the outside, yet 
they must remember that the use of a church was internal, 
and the more effect obtained in the interior the better was 
«he design. Mr. Moore knew, said the speaker, as well as 
most church architects, the impediments they found in 
carrying out their own wishes, and the difficulties of getting 
chancels enclosed by screens. Dioceses had different rules 
‘and faculties and they were not consistent, and architects 
consequently often had to suffer through the fads of chaa- 
cellors of different dioceses. Another point in the paper was 
the choir, and Mr. Prynne said he did not quite agree with 
tthe view that two rows of stalls on either side of the chancel 
were enough, and he suggested that three rows on either 
‘side was better musically. In conclusion, the speaker 
wished that younger architects and students would do as 
‘older members of the profession had done in the past, and 
‘try to study ancient churches more as a whole. It was 
interesting to make sketches of important details, but it 
was profitable study to take the proportion of the parts and 
‘understand the rules which governed the whole building. 

Mr. F. Hooper seconded the vote of thanks, which was 
supported by Messrs. Leonarp Wittrams, J. E. NEWBERRY 
‘and W. MILrarp. 


Mr. J. B. Carter has been appointed director of the 
American Archeological Institute in Rome, in place of Mr. 
Norton. Mr. Carter was formerly professor at Princeton 
‘University, and translated Professor Hiilsen’s book on the 
forum. He has resided in Rome for two years. i '"' * 
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THE PRACTICE OF ARCHITECTURE IN OUR 
SMALLER CITIES AND TOWNS.* : 


HE practice of architecture in our large provincial 
centres, such as Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Leeds and others of similar dimensions, is carried on under 
conditions closely allied to those existing in the Metropolis. 
Firstly, there are to a great extent the same opportunities 
for specialising: one man makes a study of, and acquires 
a reputation for, successful church design ; another one for 
theatres, another for hospitals, others for schools, hotels 
and so on. If one takes up the year-book published by 
any of the large Nonconformist bodies, showing, among 
other items of interest, the various churches and chapels 
erected during the year, it is surprising to find how often 
the same architect has been employed on this special work 
in different parts of the country. And these special 
practitioners, of various kinds, almost invariably have 
their office addresses either in London or in one of the 
large provincial towns. Secondly, talented and ambitious 
young men are attracted to these large towns, as to 
London, by the opportunities afforded for special 
supplementary training in well-equipped schools of art and 
science, on the one hand; and on the other, for gaining 
practical experience upon the details of large works, in the 
course of their daily office duties; and further, each one 
knows that should he be able to establish a practice, and 
meet with a fair amount of success, such success will be 
more pronounced, and secure more tangible results than 
would be possible in a small town; because in the latter 
the average cost of a building is only about one-tenth of 
what would be spent upon a building for similar purposes” 
in any of the large and important centres. Therefore, in 
considering the practice of architecture in our smaller cities 
and towns, I wish it to be understood that I am referring to 
cities and towns having a population of about 60,000 or less. 


Provincial Practice. 

Here we find an architect practising under very different 
conditions to those obtaining in the Metropolis ; he cannot 
specialise, the difficulties to be overcome are greater, the 
qualifications required to insure success are more varied 
(for it does not by any means follow that a successful 
London architect would have been equally successful in the 
provinces), and success, when assured, even at its best, 
must necessarily be upon a lower plane, both architecturally 
and financially. 

Thirty or forty years ago all the best work in each of the 
cities and towns now under consideration was probably 
performed by one or at the most two architects, with a small 
staff of assistants; things generally moved slowly, and 
pupils were comparatively few. But during this period 
public enterprise has been great in all directions. With 
moneys borrowed at a low rate of interest, with repay- 
ments extended over a period of thirty years (the municipal 
debts of England and Wales stand at the present moment 
at something over 200,000,000/., and a great part of this has 
been spent upon building works), our local governing 
bodies have built town halls, municipal offices, libraries, 
baths, schools, and infectious diseases hospitals. Then 
again, the Local Government Board insisted upon a higher 
standard of accommodation in our workhouses, necessitating 
the erection of improved buildings for the use of the sick 
and infirm, cottage homes for the children, and new kitchens 
and laundries suitable for the reception of steam-cooking 
and washing apparatus. The whisky money gave a great 
impetus to the erection of technical institutes. The con- 
struction of electric tramways necessitated the widening of 
a great many old business streets, thus compelling trades- 
men to rebuild their premises, and a general rise in the 
prosperity of the country, combined with the introduction 
of new and rapid means of communication, created a desire 
for suburban residences. 


An Overcrowded Profession. 

One might naturally expect that the effect of this com- 
bined public and private enterprise would have been 
beneficial to every memper of the profession, but such was 
not the case; whatever may have been the effect in the 
large centres, it certainly was not altogether to the advantage 
of architects then practising in the smaller towns. The 
large centres of population were naturally first in the field, 
the high values of property and their large areas for rating 
purposes enabling them, with the assistance of the moneys 
borrowed on easy terms, to provide those large and costly 


* A parer read before the Society of Architects, January 17, 
by G. E. Bond, past member of Council. ©.» 
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buildings, without adding very materially to the rates. 
Thus began a period of prosperity for local practitioners. 
Parents recognising this desired their sons to become mem- 
bers of a profession with such bright prospects, and pupils 
flocked in, every successful man having twenty applications 
for one vacancy, with the inevitable result that, within a 
period of from fifteen to twenty years, these towns were 
-overcrowded with young, ambitious men having varying 
degrees of experience, but all seeking opportunities for a 
practical demonstration of their talents and abilities. 


The Coming of “ Competitions.” 

By this time the spirit of enterprise had filtered through 
‘to the smaller cities and towns, and necessity or desire led 
to building developments of more or less important 
character. But, concurrently with the growth of municipal 
enterprise, came a development upon doubtful lines of the 
system of architectural competitions, and the local men, who 
had been looking forward to the enjoyment of a big share 
in the prosperity necessarily following upon the progress 
of their towns, had their hopes dashed to the ground by the 
-action of unsympathetic, democratic councils and boards of 
guardians, who insisted upon submitting all the new and 
important work to public competition, with the result that 
those old-established practitioners who would not or could 
not adapt themselves to the new order of things gradually 
dropped out of sight, and new men full of energy and 
determination, trained and educated to the new conditions 
_ (and frequently they were those who had been crowded out 
of the nearest centre), stepped into their places, fought for 
and secured the prizes, and, as a result of those early 
struggles, are to-day firmly established and able to carry on 

an honourable and lucrative practice. 


A Great Injustice. 


But even at the present time, one of the chief 
annoyances to which an experienced and conscientious 
architect is subject is to find the best work in his town 
either thrown open to public competition or handed over to 
a specialist in London or the nearest provincial centre; he 
feels it to be a great injustice that, as a ratepayer, he should 
be called upon to pay an outsider for services which he, or 
a local confrere, could have rendered equally well, perhaps 
better. That knowledge of local conditions and resources, 
which he has acquired only as the result of a number of 
years continuous observation and experience, and which 
would have enabled him to secure the best results at the 
lowest possible cost, is ignored. He knows that, as a local 
man, with a local reputation to maintain, he is bound to 
keep the cost of a building within the limits of the esti- 
mate, and this knowledge is a very heavy handicap ina 
public competition, whereas his rival from a distance can, 
and frequently does, exceed the estimate by anything from 
25 to 50 percent. The evil results of competition of this 
character are most acutely felt in small towns, for it is only 
in such towns that competitions for buildings costing very 
small sums are invited; these sums may be anything from 
1,500/. to 15,000/., and are too small to attract experienced 
and successful men, the result being that the competitors 
are generally young men who have nothing else to do, who 
in some cases have not had sufficient experience to work 
out an estimate, but who are capable of presenting a set of 
drawings, worked up to a high state of artistic excellence, 
thus completely outshining, in the eyes of an inexpert 
council or committee, the more solid productions of ex- 
perienced local competitors who are not prepared to spend 
‘their time in elaborating their drawings. 


A Choice of Two Evils. 


No matter how unfair or unjust are the conditions, 
councils and committees are always able to obtain any 
number of competitors, so the local man must either com- 
pete or, as he more frequently does, stand upon his dignity 
and allow an outsider to secure the work; and he sub- 
sequently has the doubtful satisfaction of seeing the same 
carried out by aman lacking all sense of local responsibility, 
to the general dissatisfaction of the promoters and at a cost 
increased to the extent of 20 or 25 per cent. by the com- 
petitor’s want of local knowledge. But in this respect 
conditions are not as bad as they were twenty or twenty-five 
years ago, when the competition craze had reached its 
highest, or rather its lowest development. In those days in 
some districts it became the rule to invite competition for 
every small job of a public or semi-public nature ; in fact, 
my first successful competition, twenty-sev n years ago, was 
for remodelling the end of a church, at a cost of 130/. 

But country practitioners may congratulate themselves 
wpon the fact that all councils and committees did not 


pursue this doubtful course. In many cases the local man, 
having proved his ability and trustworthiness during a 
number of years upon smaller work, was given the neces- 
sary opportunity to prove his worth upon a work of im- 
portance ; and seldom did he fail, because the experience 
gained during his years of trial enabled him to rise to the 
occasion, and carry out that work with credit to himself and 
satisfaction to all concerned. His success on this occasion 
placed him at once in the front rank locally, and he may go 
on from success to success; he has the ball at his feet, 
but he will still have to exercise the greatest tact and skill 
and strain every nerve to keep it there; he must con- 
tinuously put his best into every attempt, for his position 
is never secure; a single failure may undo the work of 
years ; he cannot, likea medical man, bury his failures ; his 
works stand out boldly open to the criticism of all ; by them 
he is judged, and they will remain monuments, either to his 
success or failure ; it is his lot in life to be surrounded by 
rivals, ready to take advantage of every mistake he may 
make, so that throughout the remainder of his career he is 
compelled to labour just as hard and unceasingly to keep 
his place as he did when struggling t9 secure it. 


The Keynote of Success. 


Individual effort is the keynote of architectural practice, 
and to this may be attributed the comparative want of 
success attending all our attempts to initiate some effective 
form of combination, and I venture to suggest that, while 
encouraging in every possible way individualism, with re- 
gard to professional and artistic ideals, we ought to strive 
strenuously to break down that insularity which leads us to 
look upon our brethren as antagonists and causes every 
man to fight solely for his own hand; let us endeavour to 
make the profession socially and morally a concrete whole. 

But should the successful practitioner be able to main- 
tain his position, just consider what a variety of works he 
may be called upon to carry through during the course of a 
twenty-five or thirty years active practice in one of these 
small towns. He may run the whole gamut, from a town 
hall on the one hand to a common lodging-house on the 
other ; including, perhaps, a theatre or music hall, churches, 
chapels, techuical institutes, public libraries, banks, schools, 
baths, fever and general hospitals, infirmaries, cottage 
homes and other workhouse buildings, clubs, hotels, public- 
houses, steam laundries, factories, warehouses, business 
premises of all descriptions and residences of all dimen- 
sions and varieties; and during the third decade of that 
practice it may well happen that, as a consolation for the 
loss of the best work of his town in his earlier day, he 
may be then employed upon important works in various 
parts of his couaty. : 

A Valuable Training. 

In the course of a practice such as this, the knowledge 
and experience gained ought to make the practitioner one 
of the most useful men in the district, for during his career 
he must necessarily have been associated with all kinds 
and conditions of men. He has received instructions from 
a bishop and has accepted practical suggestions from the 
labour-master of a tramp ward. He has met the elders 
and deacons in the vestry of a Nonconformist church, and 
has been behind the scenes in a theatre and behind the bar 
in a public-house, and tradesmen have explained to him the 
routine of their various businesses. He is frequently 
appointed arbitrator by the Courts in building cases, 1s 
called upon to give expert evidence before judges and 
magistrates; he is usually the expert member of deputa- 
tions to the Local Government Board, Board of Education, 
Charity Commissioners and other bodies having administra- 
tive functions, and has possibly been appointed assessor 1n 
architectural competitions. He must understand the work- 
ing of the Poor Law, the Licensing Law and the by-laws of 
all public bodies, and, without doubt, he is compelled by 
the circumstances of his position to be thoughtful, tactful 
and businesslike in all his undertakings. 


Qualifications for Success. 

Let us fora moment consider what are the necessary 
qualifications for successful practice in a small town. 
Putting aside the question of the influence of powerful 
friends and relatives, which is the same everywhere, | may 
say that after the usual artistic and practical knowledge of 
one’s profession, business aptitude becomes a necessity 
combined with a keen, practical sense of proportion. 

As a rule, the business man in such a town places use 
before ornament. He cares far more to have his premises 
suitable and convenient in every respect for his particular 
business than he does about the style or quality of his ele- 
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vation, and as it is usually only by making a special effort 
that he is able to rebuild at all, he naturally desires to cut 
down the cost to the lowest possible point. These being 
normal conditions, they require serious consideration, and 
it is here a young architect usually makes his first mistake. 
‘With possibly a London or large town training, and having 
andertaken the commission, instead of devoting his energies 
to the task of making himself acquainted with the methods 
of his client’s business with a view to making the plans 
perfect in their convenience, his thoughts are chiefly centred 
upon the elevation ; he is far more anxious that the building 
shall be a monument to himself than that it shall be perfectly 
adapted to its purpose. .Now this is an injustice to the 
client and a great error in tactics on the part of a young 
architect anxious to succeed. 


Study a Clhient’s Interest. 


In a very varied practical experience, extending over 
thirty years, I have always found it the best policy to study 
my client’s wishes, interests and circumstances, and to 
carry out his instructions to the letter. With tact one can 
generally persuade him to allow one to suitably arrange 
the elevation. He may not understand the plans, but there 
is no excuse for the architect not understanding him; it is 
one’s duty as expert adviser to get a thorough grasp of his 
ideas before committing himself to the fulfilment of a con- 
tract. I do not wish to labour this point, but I have known 
several instances where a client, with the intention of doing 
a good turn to a young fellow starting a practice, has placed 
a small job in his hands only to find that he, having big 
ideas of how the work should be done, practically ignores 
the instructions he has received, with unsatisfactory results 
to both parties; and this is the reason why clients with 
little money to spend fight shy of the highly-educated 
young architect, and instead employ a builder’s clerk or one 
other of the many persons who are to be found in every 
town capable of geometrically arranging upon paper a man’s 
requirements, and who will treat the matter strictly as a 
matter of business and carefully obey instructions, rather 
than try to earn a reputation as an artist at a client’s 
expense. 


Ideals of Common Sense. 


It may be said that these idealistic young men are com- 
paratively few in number, but nevertheless they are capable 
of causing a deal of trouble and of inducing in the public 
mind a want of confidence in the business qualifications of 
architects generally. I remember sitting next to one of 
these young gentlemen at the Society’s annual dinner some 
seventeen or eighteen years ago; he was about twenty-four 
or twenty-five years of age, and assured me, as the result 
of his experience, that clients, as a rule, knew nothing 
about architecture : that one only had to bluff the Jonnnies 
to get one’s own way. He said he was always careful that 
all parts of his buildings should be in perfect harmony ; and 
to secure this result he had to prepare drawings for every 
part, down to the smallest details, even to designing his 
own knockers and door furniture. That young man must 
now be at least forty years of age, and it would be interest- 
ing to know whether he still designs knockers and door 
furniture. 

The necessary qualifications, therefore, include the 
possession of a sufficient amount of common sense _ to 
enable one to recognise the fact that it is possible for a 
client to understand his own wants best. To succeed a 
man must be prepared to study carefully and conscientiously 
the requirements and routine of every class of business, and 
the manner in which each of the religious bodies conduct 
their services, before he can design either business premises 
or churches or chapels, perfectly adapted to their various 
uses ; and the same may be said of every other class of 
building with which he may be associated. 


The Coming Men. 


In the whole of the preceding remarks we have been 
considering to a great extent the position and the oppor- 
tunities of the successful man only, say, perhaps one man 
in twenty ; what about the other nineteen ? These are the 
gentlemen who would chiefly benefit by the passing of a 
Registration Bill, and for whom this Society has been, and 
is now, strenuously working. The men at the top, whether 
in London or in the provinces, who are effectively taking 
the cream, can well afford to sit still while their less 
successful brethren are struggling to secure a share of the 
skimmed milk. Of course, among such is to be found a 
large percentage of mediocrity, but a large majority are 
capable and conscientious practitioners. Some of the 
younger men have great talent and are fighting their way 
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to recognition, and with fair opportunities. and that expe- 


rience which time only can bring, will in the-future take ~ 


the places of the successful men of to-day ; others there 
are who are artists to the core, but lack method and business 
aptitude ; and, as in all other professions, asmall percentage 
are failures from other causes. While some are not smart 
enough, others have earned a reputation for being too 


smart; but one and all suffer from the inroads made into~ 


their opportunities of employment in the honourable pro- 
fession they have adopted as a means. of livelihood by a 
host of persons who adopt architecture, generally in its 
lowest form, as an auxiliary means of adding a few pounds 
per annum to the incomes they earn from their more legiti- 
mate callings. 
The Need for Registration. 43h 

What with the large general furnishing firms, burtaene 
shopfitters, bar fitters, horticultural builders, and others 
who advertise themselves as willing to send down, take 
measurements, and prepare plans, specifications and esti- 
mates, free of cost, on the one hand, and estate agents, 
auctioneers, Hudiness valuers and commission agents who 
add architecture and surveying to their other work, on the 
other, the profession is becoming one of the worst a young 
man could possibly enter, and it is small wonder to find 
some of our less successful brethren adding insurance 
agencies and rent collecting to their legitimate calling, and 
as a strong reaction has set in with regard to municipal 
expenditure, the general outlook is black indeed. 


The Training of an Architect. 


Under the conditions previously referred to it must be 
perfectly obvious that the training of a number of pupils 
will be poor, their opportunities, as far as practical work 
is concerned, being in some cases nil; while pupils and 
assistants in the best offices have unique advantages— 
better, I venture to suggest, than could be obtained in a 
large specialist’s office—for they are employed upon works 
of the most diverse character, giving them such a wide 
experience that in the future they will be prepared to solve 
almost any building problem. They can visit the buildings 
upon the drawings of which they have been engaged, 
discuss constructional difficulties with the clerk of works or 
general foreman, acquire a practical knowledge of materials, 
and are brought into contact during the course of their 
daily work with clients of all kinds. 

But taking the other extreme, those opportunities are 
reduced to vanishing point, for it is well known to all of us 
that there are at the present moment men in practice who 
do not possess a single architectural qualification ; who earn 
a scanty living by preparing plans for small speculative 
builders and other odds and ends, such as small alterations - 
and repairs, dilapidations, schedules and working out 
builders’ accounts, with possibly a rent-collecting business. 
thrown in to fill up time; they cannot afford to keep a clerk, 
but take a pupil, whose opportunities are small. His duties. 
commence with holding the ring end of a tape and minding 
the office, and finish with tracing and copying such odds 
and ends as his master has been able to secure; and 
between these extremes pupils and assistants have very 
varying opportunities for acquiring a knowledge of their pro- 
fession. 

About Office Hours. 


But, as we all know, a young man cannot acquire a 
sound working knowledge of his profession should he con- 
fine his study to office hours, so let us see what are his — 
opportunities for supplementing his office training in a 
small town. He cannot, as in the large towns, gain a know- 
ledge of materials and tools by attending a polytechnic, nor — 
attend schools under teachers having special qualifications 
for teaching the art and science of architecture and building. 
True, diere: may be an art school or technical institute where 
he may be taught building construction by a schoolmaster 
in possession of an advanced stage certificate, and’he may 
receive art teaching, including architecture, from an 
elementary school teacher, assisted possibly by a lady who — 
had qualified in the same school ; but as a rule, no attempt 
is made to teach a student how to practically apply what 
little knowledge he has been able to gain, the raisow — 
@étre of the technical institute’s existence being apparently 
not so much to impart useful and practical knowledge, as 
to earn the Science and Arts grants from the Government. 


Mediocrity and Incompetence. 

So pupils and assistants who are in earnest and who are 
determined to succeed leave these institutes severely alone 
and more usefully employ their time in private study, — 
assisted by the ever-increasing number and variety of really — 
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excellent books now published on architecture and the 
allied arts and sciences. But with so many other oppor- 
tunities of agreeably spending their spare time, compara- 
tively few apply their minds to study out of office hours ; 
therefore, considering how little real training it is possible 
to obtain in some offices, we are quite prepared for the fact 
that a large number of incompetent young men are con- 
stantly being turned adrift on an already overcrowded 
market ; some are never again able to retain a position, but 
drift about from one office to another for a few years, and, 
ultimately abandoning all ideas of practice, settle down in 
some business more adapted to their peculiar qualifications. 


The First Effect of Registration. 

The compulsory examination, which would necessarily 
be acorollary of registration, would tend to check this flow 
of mediocrity and incompetence into the ranks of the pro- 
fession, for a pupil would then appreciate the absolute 
necessity for study were he compelled to pass a qualifying 
examination; as it is he does not recognise any such 
necessity, many permitting themselves to carelessly slide 
just at the time when they ought to be laying the foundation 
of future success. I can speak from personal experience, 
for in the case of my own pupils two are Associates of the 
Institute, two have passed the intermediate examination, 
and one is a member of this Society, while two others never 
did an hour’s study outside the offices. 


The Development of the Society. 


Now, with regard to the future membership of the 
Society, we ought strenuously to seek the co-operation of 
the younger men in the profession, whether in practice or 
not, for we must remember that the assistant of to-day will 
be the practising architect of to-morrow. I feel sure that 
many members have in their offices capable assistants, 
whose careful and excellent work shows distinct promise for 
the future, and who would be pleased to accept nomination 
at the hands of their principals; I introduced two such last 
year. The necessity for registration ought to be an article 
of faith with all young men; they are the persons who, in 
their efforts to establish a practice, find the natural 
difficulties of the task enormously increased by the unfair 
competition of a heterogeneous multitude who now tout for 
most of the smaller works. The leaders are apathetic, 
because these evils do not affect them ; they are engaged in 
the otherwise commendable task of demonstrating to the 
public their individual capacities for the performance of the 
highest class of work; many of their buildings compare 
favourably with those of the great designers of the past, and 
will undoubtedly be a source of inspiration, both to their 
-contemporaries and their successors, but this is not enough 
to secure the ultimate good of the profession as a whole. 
‘The head may hold itself high, enjoying the bright sun- 
shine, but if the body is held down by the tangled weeds of 
unfair conditions and attacked by an ever-increasing number 
and variety of parasites, sapping its life blood and cutting 
off its proper and legitimate nourishment, the time must 
‘come when that head will be dragged down and the whole 
ibody brought toa level, overwhelmed by the noxious growth 
which has fattened on its vitals. 


The Supreme Test of Architectural Ability. 

But whatever the head may do, the body is now fighting 
for life, and is determined to clear itself of the tangled 
growth by which it is fettered. The steady growth during 
recent years of collective consciousness has opened up an 
avenue of hope leading us to look forward with confidence 
to the day when our objects will meet with ultimate 
success. 

The opportunity for designing buildings of a monu- 
mental character cannot possibly be given to us all; en- 
vironment to a great extent regulates the character and 
quality of our opportunities. We country practitioners 
must adapt ourselves to circumstances and be prepared to 
carry out conscientiously the more or less humble works 
required by our public and private clients ; any lofty ideas 
we may have must necessarily be subordinated to con- 
siderations of a financial nature, our ideals in most cases 
having to be modified in order to bring the cost within the 
limits laiddown by our employers. Therefor>,I venture to 
‘suggest that the man who, as the result of a wise and 
thoughtful exercise of his energy and ability, has been able 
ito secure and maintain through a number of years the con- 
‘fidence of his fellow townsmen, and who has carried out to 
their satisfaction a large proportion of their most important 
works, is equally deserving of credit with his more pro- 
minent metropolitan confrére. For after all the supreme 
test of architectural skill is the ability to design a building 


perfectly adapted by convenience of its internal arrange- 
ment to meet all the requirements of its users, and ina 
style suitable to and in harmony with its environment, 
whether simple or ornate. 


The Use of Opportunities. 

We have men in our ranks who have attained this local 
eminence, and also a large number of talented and con- 
scientious men awaiting the time of recognition. Some of 
these, and perhaps not the least deserving, may never be 
fully recognised, for the sentiments expressed in Gray’s 
“Elegy” are as applicable to members of our profession as 
to those of other callings. While their more ambitious and 
energetic brethren are laboriously and strenuously climbing 
the steep hillside, turning neither to the right nor to the 
left, unceasing in their efforts to reach an ever-receding 
goal of success and fame, these others seem to have been 
“born to blush unseen ;” usually having grand ideals, they 
lack enterprise. They dream of cathedrals and palaces on 
the heights of success, while their less talented, but more ' 
strenuous, brethren are securing all the coigns of vantage 
leading to those heights. They love not the feverish bustle 
and excitement of modern life, they avoid the busy haunts 
of men, and meander at their own sweet will along the 
quiet and easy roads in the valley, stopping frequently to 
pluck the flowers at their feet, and absorbing all the beauty 
and fragrance by which they are surrounded, because they 
have not the power (through lack of opportunity) to reflect 
it in their works. 

The late Dean Hole, in his book on roses, says :—‘‘ He 
who would have beautiful roses in his garden must have 
beautiful roses in his heart.” Applied to our art this senti- 
ment may be rendered :—“ He who would design beautiful 
buildings must have beauty in his heart.” To bring forth 
architecture in its best, purest and most abiding form, one 
must have not only the ability to appreciate and enthusi- 
astically admire the finished product, he must also have 
power to conceive, and his soul must be filled with the 
thoroughness, reverence and tenderness of love to enable 
him to overcome the difficulties necessarily involved in the 
execution of his work, down to its smallest detail, whether 
conceived in grandeur or simplicity. His ideals need not . 
be dominated nor trammelled by the dogmatic art-teaching 
of any special school, nor yet by the more ephemeral 
caprice of fashion; for beautiful lines, beautiful forms and 
beautiful colours are constant in the effect they produce 
upon the mind, and are capable of an infinite variety of 
harmonious combinations. 

These great artistic qualifications are not monopolised 
by the prominent practitioners either in London or the large 
provincial centres, but are diffused in varying proportions 
throughout the provinces, and their effects may be seen and 
recognised as often in the country as the town. And as it 
is now to us a source of pleasure and inspiration to visit, 
sketch and contemplate the beautiful old country churches, 
guildhalls, mansions and cottages designed by unknown or 
forgotten masters of past ages, so will future generations 
of architects, when hard lines and harsh tints shall have 
been softened and mellowed by the hand of time, discover 
new beauties in the scattered architectural gems of our 
smaller towns and villages, the work of our present-day 
architects. Their names will be then equally unknown or 
forgotten, but I am sure their works will form a strong and 
genuine link in the long chain of architectural evolution, 
inspiring their successors to still higher and nobler 
developments. 


Discovery of Roman Remains in Manchester. 


Srr,—Excavations now being conducted on a site in the 
centre of Manchester by the local branch of the Classical 
Association have already yielded results of more than local 
importance, and we should be glad if you will allow us to 
make them briefly known. 

The plot of land in question, which lies within half a 
mile of the Central Station and is bounded on the south by 
the curve of the Manchester South Junction Railway, has 
never been occupied by any buildings since Roman times, 
and it was the information that this area had been let for 
building purposes that led our excavation committee to take 
immediate action. The results that have been obtained are 
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due to the enterprise and determination of its hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. F. A. Bruton, M.A., of the’ Manchester grammar 
school, who conducted the work for more than a fortnight 
amid the recent snow and rain, aided by the advice of Mr. 
John Henry Hopkinson, M.A., lecturer in archzology in the 
University of Manchester. 

Observers like Whittaker in 1771 and Corbett in 1840, 
when some scanty traces of the Roman fortifications could 
still be traced among the mounds and hollows of a waste 
grassy meadow, had placed the western wall of the Roman 
camp of Mancunium at varying distances from Duke Street, 
which bounds the site on the east; and our present search 
was directed, in the first instance, to locating this rampart 
precisely. Corbett’s notes pointed to its being found just 
inside our enclosure, but the stone remains uncovered there 
by Mr. Bruton, about 4 feet below the present surface, 
proved to be those of a building at least 14 feet wide. On 
this were found well-preserved pertions of a beautiful 
Samian vase from Lezoux (130-200 a.p.). Another set 
of foundations 10 feet further west again disappointed—and 
delighted—us by proving to be not the wall, but the base of 
another building. Pushing some 20 feet further west we had 
the satisfaction of uncovering what was unmistakably the 
base of a rampart, a breadth of some 6 feet of Roman con- 
crete about 23 feet deep imposed on the characteristic 
stratum of boulder stones embedded in puddled clay about 
18 inches deep; beneath that about a foot of solid clay 
spread over the natural gravel. A large number of squared 
blocks of sandstone, clearly taken from the wall, had been 
found a little above the concrete, though not 7” situ. Just 
inside the rampart, in the sand and gravel which represent 
the Roman surface, we found two coins—one of the ill-fated 
Geta (211-2 a.p.), the other of the mother of Geta and his 
murderer Caracalla, Julia Domna, the wife of Septimius 
Severus, struck some time after his accession (193 A.D.), 
and his death at York in 211. The combination points to a 
rather precise date for the dropping of the coins in the 
camp. The discovery exactly confirms Whittaker’s measure- 
ments. 

Among other interesting finds we may mention a perfect 
grindstone, of a pattern not yet recorded, and several well- 
worn floor tiles. Itis clear that Mancunium was a camp 
containing rows of permanent stone buildings. 

Completely to explore the half acre of Roman soil now 
happily defined a large sum will be needed. The Lord 
Mayor and citizens of Manchester are doing their part 
generously, but we may be allowed to appeal to all who 
are interested in Roman Britain and the work of the 
Classical Association generally to send contributions towards 
the fund to our treasurer, Mr. Harold Williamson, M.A., 
the Grammar School, Manchester.—We are, yours faithfully, 
( Vice-Presidents of the Classi- 
| cal Association ; 


Epwarp Lee Hicxs 3 ; 
, -| President and Chairman of the 


.RoBERT SEYMOUR Conway. 


| Manchester and _ District 
| Branch. 
Manchester: January 12. 
GENERAL. 


The Architects elected as members of the committee of 
_the Salon for 1907, 1908 and 1909 are MM. Pascal, Laloux, 
Daumet, Vaudremer, Nénot, Moyaux, Louis Bonnier, Raulin, 
Deglane, Blavette. 
The Library Committee of the City Corporation have issued 
a report showing that the attendance at the recent exhibition 
of Flemish masterpieces at the Guildhall Art Gallery was 
137,521, bringing the total attendances at special art loan 
exhibitions to 2,662,292. The average daily attendance was 
1,800, while the Sunday attendances reached 4,624. Cata- 
logues to the number of 15,796 copies were sold, these 
representing a sum of nearly 400/. The total expenses of 
the recent exhibition were 1,232/, from which must be 
deducted the amount received by the sale of catalogues. 
The sum expended was 387/. in excess of the grant made 
by the Court of Common Council.. The next art loan exhibi- 
tion will be one of Danish and Norwegian masterpieces. 


A Special Effort has been inaugurated by a committee 
of women for a definite share in the restoration of Selby 
Abbey. They have resolved to form an “ Association of 
the Women of England,” to whom shall be assigned the 
‘definite work of raising funds for the restoration of the 
“glorious choir of Selby,” including its sanctuary, stalls, 
' screen, pavement, &c. It is desired to collect a sum of 
‘ 20,0007. 


The Birmingham Town Council have formally appointed, 
Messrs. H. V. Ashley & Winton Newman as architects of | 
he Council House extension. 


The Art Union of Ireland have resolved unanimously :— 
That the committee of the Art, Union of Ireland, 
having read the report of the Parliamentary committee of 
inquiry into the working of the Royal Hibernian Academy 
and the Metropolitan School of Art, desire emphatically to 
protest against the report and recommendations of the 
majority of the Parliamentary committee, and that the 
minority report commends itself to all those interested in 
the cause of art in Ireland and in the encouragement of 
the schools. 


A Meeting was held at Shrewsbury on the 11th inst. to 
appeal for funds for the restoration of the abbey church, 
Shrewsbury, which was founded by Roger de Montgomery, i 
The monastery was formerly one of the greatest in England, 
and the abbot had a seat in Parliament. The bones of St 
Winifred first rested in the abbey, and were reputed to 
have worked many miracles. The principal weakness is in 
the stately tower, which is threatened with destruction. 
Four thousand pounds is required to make the structure 
safe, and 1,000/. has been subscribed. The church will 
probably become the cathedral of the proposed bishopric of 
Shropshire. 


At Llandudno, during the making of Mostyn Broadway 
a new thoroughfare connecting Llandudno with Craig-y- don 
a large quantity of soil has been carted from the slope of 
the Little Ormes Head, above Craigside Hydro. A carter 
shovelling earth came across a case of bronze. It broke, 
and was discovered to be full of bronze Roman coins, which 
are believed to be of the third century, and the bust of the 
Emperor Aurelius upon some of the best preserved is 
recognised from the design of Roman coins in the British 
Museum. 


The Hertfordshire County Council have agreed that Mr. 
A. Dryland, county surveyor, having been appointed county 
surveyor of Wiltshire, a successor be advertised for to 
commence his duties on March 31, the salary to be 500/. per 
annum, the surveyor to give his whole time to the duties 
and to undertake no private practice. 


The Chairman of the Glasgow School of Art has re- 
ceived a letter from the chairman of the Royal Glasgow 


| Institute of the Fine Arts in which he states :—“I hoped to 


arrange for a contribution to be made from the funds of the 
Institute towards the erection of the proposed extension. of 
the School of Art buildings, and it was with very great dis- 
appointment that I received an intimation from our law 
agents that the Institute was not at liberty, under its con- 
stitution, to give a subscription to your building fund. It 
was the unanimous feeling of the Council that, although we 
could not assist you substantially, we should convey to you 
our best wishes and an expression of the highest apprecia- 


tion of the work which the School of Art is performing in 


our city. Weall hope that the funds you desire may be 
secured promptly and easily, and we regret that it is not in : 
our power (in our corporate capacity) to assist you.” | 


A Resolution will be proposed by Alderman Bicker- 
Caarten at the next meeting of the Paddington Borough 
Council, expressing the opinion that the time has come 
when steps should be taken to erect a public hall for the 
Borough of Paddington, and that the question should be 
considered by the general purposes committee. . 


The Original Coloured Drawings, from which the repro- 
ductions of the old masters issued by the Arundel Society 
were made, have recently been rearranged in the National 
Gallery, and are divided into their separate schools and 
arranged in historical order. In addition, about a dozen 
drawings have been transferred on loan from the education — 
department of the Victoria and Albert Museum at South» 
Kensington to complete the collection. | 


The British Academy has received the sum of 10,000/. © 
for the purpose of establishing a memorial to the late 
Mr. Leopold Schweich, of Paris. The endowment is to be 
devoted to the furtherance of research in the archzeology,. 
art, history, languages and literature of ancient civilisation’ 
with reference to Biblical study. Any article of interest 
which may be obtained by excavators is to be offered in the 
first instance as a gift to the British Museum, or if the class 
of article be already adequately represented in the museum, — 
then such article is to be offered asa eve to some other’ 
museum in the United Kingdom. 
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THE claim made by the late WitiiAmM Mackison, the 
engineer to the Corporation of Dundee, on account of 
extra work, has not lapsed through his death. 
Originally the claim was for 49,6017. But Mr. 
Mackison: reduced: it to 15,o00/, A_ preliminary 
skirmish took place in the Court of Session recently. 


| 
/ 


Counsel for the Corporation sought to obtain a detailed , 


account of all the items in order to ascertain on what 
grounds the reduction took place. . Lord ArpWALL, the 
judge, said the plaintiff was competent to reduce and 
that he was not ‘bound to specify his reasons in each 
case. The words used by his Lordship will possess 
interest for borough officials throughout the country. 
His Lordship said that corporations must know per- 
fectly well when works are carried out. They did not 
need to be informed of that. He did not know that it 
was. suggested that'a detailed account should be pre- 
sented of all the work which was -done by the deceased 
gentleman in preparing plans for special works under 
special Acts.. Such .an account was not, as a rule, 
demanded in such matters. Engineers and architects 
and persons’ in’ similar positions did not charge as 
masons: or bricklayers did—so much per hour—for 
their services. They were allowed a certain amount, 
oroportionate to the value and importance of the works 
lone, and it was on that footing that ‘the memorandum 
n this case was priced. He thought it was a perfectly 
competent and sufficient statement of action, and he did 
aot think, when the case went to trial, the Corporation 
vould have any difficulty in determining as to the items. 
-osts were given to Mr. Macxison’s representatives. 
Che. trial will be important, for it remains to be seen 
vhether a borough engineer, who is usually engaged to 
verform specified duties, is obliged to undertake others, 
jor which high fees are usually paid to unofficial 
ngineers and architects, without receiving additional 
emuneration. The case will also determine whether 
he Statute of Limitations applies in cases when it can 


be said that the work was continuous. 


In the early part of 1906 we reported some unusual 
/ases which were tried at Leicester. ‘In one, plaintiff, a 
juilder, sought to recover 465/. from a building owner. 
“he defendant’s plea was that the money had been paid 

9: the, architect. Although formal judgment was not 
‘iven, it was known to be in favour of plaintiff, but 
ae money remains unpaid. The case of CHAPMAN 
. Burry came again before Mr. Justice Watton but 
1 the King’s Bench Division. Counsel for plaintiff 
sked that judgment should be entered for him, asit was 
nderstood the defendant intended to bring the case -to 
1e Court of Appeal and possibly to the House of Lords. 
‘ounsel for the defendant said that Mr. Burtey had 
anded over to Mr. Joun Goopacrg, the architect, a 
ge sum of money, and, naturally, he did not want 
_) pay for the same work. twice over. The archi- 
ct. had- attempted to. commit. Suicide, and had 
-een removed to a lunatic asylum, and in- this 
“use the plaintiff looked to the architect for his 
joney,and gave him his receipts. Moreover, the 
vork had not been really done by the plaintiff, but. by 
‘her persons. . Of the 465/. alleged to be due only 125/. 
jas claimed by the plaintiff, the remainder being alleged 
tbe due to other tradesmen in various sums. Mr. 
.istice Watton said. he considered that the money 
aght to be paid, but upon the understanding that the 
¢fendant should have a discharge from the other 
Irsons to whom certain portions of the. money was 
de, so that the defendant should be protected from any 
ned any of the.tradesmen who were said to have 
tually done the work... It was then agreed that.the 
Toney was; to. be paid subject to a guarantee being 
gen, and the question of costs should be held over. 
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The contract was,entered into in March 1903, and 
amounted to 3,990/. The question really turned upon © 
whether a client can pay an architect as an intermediary 
instead of settling. with the contractor directly. 


: bos at Fh oo 

Tue last exhibition which was held in the Guildhall 
could be considered successful, inasmuch as the Cor- 
poration of Londen enabled the public to see a great 
many examples of ancient and modern Flemish art 


which were noyelties to the majority of visitors, The 
galleries were’ enjoyed by 137,521 persons. The 
expenses amounted to 1,232/ 6s. tod. Of that sum 


555/. had to be paid: for insurance, the value of the 
works, being estimated at 366,580/. For the cata- 
logues 394/. 18s. was paid. The Court of Common 
Council allow 450/., and consequently there has been 
an excess of 387/. 8s. rod. It was anticipated that a 
larger sum would be received from the sale of catalogues. 
Only 15,796 copies were sold at 6d. each, and the profit 
derived from them was only 183/. 7s. From the catalogues 
of the Spanish exhibition the profit was much larger. 
The subjects of the pictures could not have been familiar 
to the majority of visitors, yet only one out of every 
eight visitors cared to invest in the catalogue, which as 
usual contained:a large amount of information. 


Tue subscribers to L’Art may well congratulate 
themselves on the excellent plates which they obtain 
as supplements at the end of the year. Those for 1906 
comprise a very large etching, Un Quai a Rouen, by E. 
Davumont, after a painting by Cu. Apostotet; Autour 
du Piano, by the regretted A. Latauze, after one of 
JEAN Béraup’s Parisian scenes; La Lecon de Lecture, 
from a painting by TerBure ; La Culture des Tulipes, by 
M. CuAuvet, the director, after the painting by the 
American artist, G. Hircucocx. The portrait of Vicror 
Hueco after the marble relief by Denys Purecu is enough 
to suggest that the art.of wood-engraving is well: sup- 
ported in France. The latest number contains several 
reproductions of exquisite seventeenth-century minia- 
tures. .After twenty-six years L’Art continues to be 
entitled to its prominence among French publications 
relating to art. 


Roap cortractors .in Ireland are legally authorised 
to enter on lands where stone is. easily obtainable, and 
by paying a nominal rent of, say, 14.a year, to quarry 
and remove as much stone as is required for repairing 
roads in the district. The contractor may not, however, 
use the stones for any other purpose. This was decided 
at the Antrim Court of Sessions a few days ago. The 
tenant who held the lands claimed 20/. from two road 
contractors for removing a quantity of stones from his 
land and converting them to their own use. The 
defendants stated that five years had elapsed since they 
obtained the magistrate’s order, and that no objections 
were raised to their operations. -The Judge decided 
that it was illegal to remove any stones which were not 
required in the public interest, and gave a decree to the 
plaintiff. The case exemplifies a practice which is 
common in Ireland, and which is an abuse of an Act 
passed for the benefit of the public by reducing the cost 


of roadwork. . 


Tue tower of Shrewsbury Abbey is in a dangerous 
condition. Last summer scaffolding was erected to 
enable Mr. Harotp BraxspeEaR to make a close exami- 
nation. - He reported that on the south and west faces 
the stone for a depth of. 6 inches is so friable it can be 
scraped with a stick... The sills of windows are hope- 
lessly decayed. Some of the buttresses require renew- 
ing. It is proposed to use selected Runcorn stone for 
the reparations. A tender has been accepted amount- 
ing to 2,625/..if the whole of the Work is put ‘in hand, or 
too/. additional if-in sections. ‘Altogether’ 3,500/. will 


-be needed. Towards that’ sum about 1,050/. has been 


subscribed. 


58 
INTELLECTUAL: INFLUENCE OF 
ARCHITECTURE. Pate 
N Thursday in’ last week one, of those events 
occurred which give delight to everyone in Paris. 
who has respect for intellectual pursuits. There was a 
formal reception of a new imember..at the Académie 
Francaise. M. Maurice ‘Barres: has~succeeded to the 
chair last occupied by M. Herepi, the poet, and, in 
accordance with custom, he delivered an eulogium of 
his predecessor. sed. 
Academician could hardly fail to.compose an eloquent 
discourse on such an occasion, But: we need not- 
attempt to criticise what was said on a purely literary 
subject. It is the rule when the discourse is ended ’for 
another Academician to reply. Sometimes the second 
discourse, although always courteous, is not laudatory, 
especially when the two Academicians belong to different 
schools of literature. On the last occasion the duty was 
uindertaken by Vicomte DE VOGUE. 

Like his father, the Marquis, M. pe VocuE£ is an 
amateur of architecture, and no one present was 
surprised when he endeavoured to prove that the art of 
arts exercised a formative influence upon the mind of 
M. Barrrs. ‘The new Academician it appears was 
educated in the University of Nancy, and some French- 
men consider there is no provincial city in their country 
possessing a higher architectural value. Accordingly, 
in addressing him and tracing his career M. pe VocuE 
declared that while studying in the noble capital of 
Lorraine its edifices insinuated in the mind of M. BarrEs 
jessons of taste, discipline and harmony. At such a 
time the representative of the traditions of the French 
Academy knows that every one of his words will be 
weighed, and he has therefore to be careful in his 
utterances and to avoid the slightest exaggeration. 
Was M. ve Vocus right in attributing so much power 
to the architecture of Nancy ? 

We must admit that at the, present day it would be 
difficult for any patriotic student who. did not possess 
extraordinary power of concentration to give much 
attention to the buildings in that city. Nancy is close 
to the frontier, and some of the battlefields of 1870-1 
are almost within sight. It has become one of the most 
important of military stations. There are warlike 
evolutions almost daily, and the scenes have so much 
attraction, a university student in his spare hours would 
‘be likely to prefer the manceuvres which take place 
amidst picturesque surroundings to gazing on archi- 
tecture. But in the old days Nancy was likely to sur- 
‘prise not only people from rural districts, but even from 
Paris. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
much was done to render Nancy beautiful. STanisvas, 
the Polish prince who obtained through his wife the 
-dukedom of Lorraine, was not. only an enthusiast for 
-architecture, but a man who could realise the necessity 
-of laying-out streets with a view to the future. At a 
time when so much is said about remodelling cities 
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So. practised a writer as the new’ 


and towns, itis surprising that Nancy is not selected as 
an example, for it suggests what can be done on a 
dimited scale. In the time of Sranisias the population 
-~was not likely to exceed 20,000 inhabitants. But there 
are public places, promenades and open spaces which 
<an now serve for three or four times that population. 
“The official buildings, if judged by modern ideas, now 
-appear to be small, as it is common to see only a couple of 
_-storeys and'an attic in them. But if we remember the 
circumstances of the time when they were erected, it can 
be realised that they were all on an adequate scale. It 
-would be difficult to discover a more satisfactory group 
-than that which surrounds the.Place Stanislas, and which 
helps to suggest that other picturesque spots are near. 
“The architecture is Renaissance of the eighteenth 
century, and gratifies the eye, byits modesty. It upholds 
tradition, for the fragment which remains of the ducal 
palace enables one to conclude that in the fifteenth 


_ «century no public building found in Nancy,was remark- 


.»" sable for: the loftinessiof its elevation. 2) ssgsiu. ; | 


LI ary, 1907, 
A man must have an odd organisation wheedoes no 
derive pleasure from what he sees in Nancy’ It does 
not consist entirely of palaces. There aré stréets whict 
vary in their architectural merit. But those whict 
belong to the eighteenth century, forming the majority 
are not commonplace. StanisLas had a penchant fo) 
wrought-ironwork—a strange hobby for aruler of thy 
Ancien Régime era—and the people gratified him by 
employing wrought-iron screens for their windoy 
balconies. There is, in fact, so much that is pleasin; 
to a visitor, he is likely to draw the conclusion that th 
people who live in the city and walk every day throug! 
the streets must be benefited by what they see 
Evidently M. pr Vocue holds that opinion also. 
When, however, he suggests that the sight of th 
buildings in Nancy can have much to do with th 
making of an Academician, sceptics are likely to ask hoy 
many celebrities have come from the city. CLaupi 
the landscapist, who has a memorial in it, could ne¢ 
have been inspired by the eighteenth-century building: 
Joan or Arc, although there is an equestrian statue i 
an out-of-the-way street, belonged to Domremy, whic 
is thirty miles distant. Ca tor, the etcher, and SABE} 
the miniaturist, are the artists who are most associate 
with Nancy, although it might be supposed that wit 
such surroundings art in all forms would flourish. Th 
tombs in the older churches would be enough to inspit 
a youth who had the least tendency towards sculptur 
to abandon everything for its sake. Particular tests ¢ 
the kind we have mentioned can, however, rarely | 
employed, for who can determine the rules for genius 
University towns, although they may possess scholar 
somehow are rarely rich in distinguished natives. Muc 
else is required besides a beautiful environment | 
make a man successful in either literature or art. Bi 
in a lesser degree there can be no  questic 
that fine buildings have an appreciable effe 
in mental cultivation, or it may be in di 
posing the mind for cultivation. If GoETHE w. 
right when he said that it was a duty for everyone” 
make it a rule to see a pleasing picture, drawing | 
engraving, to read a, poem, and to express a fe 
reasonable sentences every day, can we not suppo 
that a number of buildings which could be consider 
as true representatives of architecture would be no le 
effectual ? We are in this country so self-reliant, 1 
are apt to forget that service can be rendered to us : 
works which belong to other men, and in the creation 
which we have taken no part. Foreigners, who a 
brought up under different conditions, look on t 
things around to benefit by them. Accordingly th 
visit our museums, and on leaving would be al 
to render an intelligent account of what they sa 
whilst true Britons imagine they have discharged th 
duty by passing through the galleries with more or Ie 
expedition. M. pe Vocié was addressing his 01 
countrymen when he spoke about the lessons in go 
taste, discipline and harmony to be derived from t 
buildings at Nancy, and it would be unfair to judge h 
by an ordinary English standard. j 
In looking at buildings or other things it is well 
remember that the intellect may be either active 
passive. In the latter case the impressions derit 
cannot be very deep and are only transitory. | 
observers in that state such a city as Nancy may aff 
few lessons and will not be an aid in training. It is 
be feared that too many of our countrymen when fl 
look at buildings are without that attention which 
connected with activity of intellect. Indeed, the ef 
cism which has been expressed about modern buildi 
in London would appear to have come from men¥ 
had no clear recollections of what they saw, and ¥ 
made up for negligent observation by drawing on t 
imagination for defects which were supposed to be 
evitable. Dickens described Venice as if he saw ‘it 
in ‘a dream and did not waken until he found himsel 
Verona. Many other English travellers appear to h 


| seen things while in a similar condition. 
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er lo an academy, even though it may be the highest 
- ofall, it is fitting to talk of discipline and the educational 
influences of buildings. But men were not made to be 
always learning, It is likewise advantageous, and we 
‘ought to be grateful for the susceptibility, that beautiful 
, objects can giye us pleasure of a refined kind. Build- 
ings, fortunately, can serve that end as well as pictures 
or statues. To those who are qualified to understand 
_them, examples of architecture can be more influential’ 
than those of the subsidiary arts... A building may be 
wanting in colour, but statuary generally suffers from 
the same privation ; moreover, all that can be obtained by, 
lines and contours and their contrasts, by diversity ot, 
_masses, and the variations of light and shade can be: 
‘provided by a building. Largeness, when properly, 
, managed, is also an element of mental pleasure, and no’ 
work of painter or sculptor is in that respect equal to 
an architect’s building. We must allow that in variety 
,of subjects the architect is more handicapped than his 
_ brother artists. But he can at least’ provide that 
quality by calling in their aid. We may compare an 
architectural work to the shield of Acutttrs. At first 
,it was a strong and specious piece of metal of 
varying hues, surrounded by a triple ring and with 
}a silver handle on the back. In that state it 
afforded ample protection to a warrior, and ‘would 
,have been coveted by a Greek or Trojan chief. 
But the godlike metal-worker was dissatisfied until, for 
his own pleasure and the delight of all who saw it, he 
, made the shield become a mirror of human life. Archi- 
\tecture can be satisfactory and give pleasure through 
its own qualities. But when supplemented by the 
work of other artists it becomes incomparable. If “it 
| were not so architecture would not have such a history. 
_ Buildings which are works of art cannot, like 
‘paintings and statuary, be reserved solely for the 
enjoyment of the owner. It is very hard to conceal a 
building, and precautions for the attainment of that end 
only whet curiosity. Like everything else made by 
human hands, temples and palaces can be destroyed, but 
in spite of all the vicissitudes they have sustained, the 
,world still possesses buildings commenced at a very 
,distant period, and their ruins still afford pleasure. 
For the associations which gather around a building 
appeal with stronger force’ than those connected with 
|the works of either painters or sculptors. The associa- 
tions are a source of pleasure, and hence it is that the 
work of the architect, as long as fragments survive, 
appeals to men with a power which is irresistible. To 
go back to Nancy, the tomb of Sranisias in one of the 
churches is impressive. But there are others which 
rival it in that quality. Who would care to distinguish 
him from the other dukes if he possessed no other 
memorial? But when we stand in the place which bears 
\his name we seem to have the man himself before us 
more clearly than he would appear in any history of 
his reign. For we can realise by looking around that 
although he was a stranger, he endeavoured to make 
his subjects happier by providing for them spectacles 
in which art and nature were auxiliaries, and which 
could not fail to render their lives more agreeable. No 
doubt Sranistas could not lay out such a number of 
streets in straight lines and right angles without destroy- 
ing some relics of the past. But he respected whatever was 
of importance, and the city he created is sufficiently 
satisfactory in itself. It can give pleasure to natives 
and visitors, and it may be, as M. pE Vociié maintains, 
do still more for a superior class of minds. 


eee 
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Mr. H. Wilson, examiner, in his report on the annual 
exhibition of work -by students at the Vittoria Street 
ilewellers’ School, Birmingham, insists on the necessity of 
pening the school in the daytime, thus turning it into a 
raining schoo] for the production of practical workmen in 
ill branches of the trade. The establishment of day classes 
vould obviate inconveniences at present experienced, and 
’e of the greatest possible benefit to pupils, teachers and 
MEMO YEN Bae te, Se eee ; 
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MARBLE DECORATION. wie 
he extent of the admiration for coloured marbles 
in England is:suggested ‘when‘we find that even 
at the present day cheap wall:papers representing 
marble slabs are a marketable ‘commodity, and_ that 
house-painters endeavour ‘to ‘create something with 
their brushes which will have ‘a:regemblance to them. 
Réspect for marble real or shamtis an’ inherited quality- 
In a country like England, whére’ commerce has such 
power, it was hardly possible to! prevent the importation 
of a variety of marbles at 'amearly period. But the 
prices charged for them and the difficulty of working 
them necessarily limited ‘their: use in construction. 
Every Englishman who made the Grand Tout could not 
avoid observing marble in’ foreign'buildings and! must 
have desired to see 6&0 ‘beautiful a material «in 
his mansion. Trade~ is ialways equal to’ imeet 
demands, and it is likely that :the introduction ‘of 
marble chimneypieces in this ‘country was mainly 
owing to the desire to posse$’s some example’ of 
so beautiful a material. JouNn Evetyn in the time ‘of 
Cuartes II. describes a visit’'to:a'‘ rare magazine’ of 
marble” in Lambeth, where! he werit’ to ‘order'chimney- 
pieces for a friend’s house. Theiowner was ‘a Dutch- 
man, who, we are told, “had'.contracted with the 
Genoese for all their marble.”:: Foreign workmen were, 
no doubt, employed on the pfoduction of chimney- 
pieces in England, but after a time it became a rather 
important national industry. In old-fashioned books on 
building we can find instructions not only for setting 
“out such work according to the styles in vogue, but also 
for ‘staining the marble. Evidently-efforts were common 
to make cheap marbles resemble those varieties which 
“were expensive. Per ige Pe iti 
The material that was genérally'used was obtained 
from foreign quarries.’ Although it was known that in 
‘England there was fine’ alabaster; yet the wealth of 
this country in’ marbles had nét!been revealed, and 
there was not sufficient desire 'for native products to 
justify expensive investigation’and more costly quarry- 
ing. ' Certain of the most: prized varieties are not 
to be derived from the strata ‘of any part of Great 
Britain. For instance, we cannot ‘compete with Carrara 
for the marble which sculptors require. But there can 
be no doubt that an abundance of ‘coloured marble is 
available. Questions of »cost have, however, to be 
considered. Competition in building is tov close to 
admit of sacrifices to patriotism, and if coloured slabs 
can be offered in London or''any’English town from 
Belgium and from Galway, it is ‘easy to imagine which 
will be preferred by a building-owner. This is the more 
to be regretted, for as there is ‘a wide field for the 
use of marble for lining or casing walls, it is 
unsatisfactory that foreigners:should be profiting by 
the demand rather than the quarry-owners and stone 
merchants ‘in this country. The'subject is one which 
deserves more consideration than it receives. The 
desire to employ marbles to cover walls of inferior 
material cannot be considered :as enduring. The 
demand for slabs is increasing no doubt. But the 
genius of architecture is whimsical, and in a year or 
two something else may become the fashion. When 
Wii1am Burces proposed to introduce marble veneer- 
ing in St. Paul’s he was supposed to have committed a 
sacrilege. English thoroughness: revolted against the 
attempt, although it cannot be Said that St. Paul’s has. 
gained by what was substituted. Those engaged in the 
preparation of marble, therefore, are disposed to pause 
before they crowd the markets with slabs which may not 
be immediately required. The’ railway companies, it 
is needless to say, never aid in the promotion of any 
industry, and especially of one connected with building. 
The consequence is that beautiful :marbles from Deyon- 
shire, Cornwall, Kilkenny and the West of Ireland have 
a price laid on them which ordinary speculators hesitate 
to give. It would not be difficult for the Tariff Com- 
mission to make out .acase for the English or Irish 
producer, * But what is needed is'some authority sufti- 
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_ seiently ‘powerful to:prevail with .railway. and shipping 
companies and. other carriers ‘in! order to obtain a 


‘suspension of prohibitive prices, at least until the. 


marble industry has firmly established itself. If in 
the United States marbles can be used’in: nearly all 
kinds of buildings, it is hard that in England the material 
is employed only:in exceptional cases.» . 

Marble has the. advantage of forming by itself an’ 
admirable wall decoration. Some people may consider 


it is suggestive of coldness and §is, unfitted ‘for rooms | 


used in winter. But marbles are to be obtained which 
are warm in colour, and which would not be repellent 
when the air outside is chilling. It is not necessary to 
assume that marble is an obstacle to: painted decoration. 
An admirable example of the combination of the two is 
to be seen in the Sessions House, Old Bailey. Marble 
and painted decoration are also common enough in ‘the 
large American hotels. One of -the first attempts in 
this country at a similar union of art and nature was 
carried out under the auspices of. Cardinal Newman 
half a century ago, In the University Church he had 
erected in Dublin the lower part of the walls was lined 
with coloured Irish ‘marbles, while for the upper part 
copies were obtained of the tapestries which RAPHAEL 
designed for the. Sistine Chapel. The. experiment, we 
believe, was successful, and a similar arrangement might 
be adopted in many places. 

The word marble is supposed to be expressive of 
the shining qualities of the’ material. Although in our 
prosaic time marble is thought to be mainly applicable 
for . decorative purposes, partly because’ it’ can be 
) polished, it possesses- real. constructive value. Rome 
-alone.is able to offer about 6,000 ‘ancient columns to 
the attention of the student, and nearly all of them 
have been doing work for more'than a thousand years. 
But. columns that would sustain heavy loads and are 
monoliths become costly, and if marble is not' used for 
columns it is not likely to be adopted for lintels’ or as 
frames for doors and windows ‘in modern: buildings.’ 
We may therefore allow the ancients to surpass us in 
the use of marble for a’ variety of purposes.’ It has 
been the most precious of all materials for the architect 
and the sculptor. But while marble statues possess a 
character of their own which is:not to be obtained 
by the use of bronze and vice versa, it cannot: be 
said that marble has led to the creation’ of any archi- 
tectural style. There is nothing'in marble buildings 
which cannot be executed in stone of inferior value. 
Corinthian and other floriated caps have been success- 
fully carved from stones that cannot be comprised 
among the varieties of marble. The nearest approach 
to original work will be found in 'the slabs and inlaying 
of some Italian Gothic churches. But the material is 
‘deserving of veneration when we'consider the noble 
buildings and statues which were created from it. If 
Puiny’s statement can be accepted, that the shepherd who 
discovered the marble quarries from which the materials 
of the temples of Ephesus were obtained was‘ rewarded, 
we can admire the people who could value.a material 
which lent itself to so many possibilities. If we re- 


member that the ancient sculptors, by the process known ' 


as circumiitio, made a marble statue appear as'if it were 
carved ‘from fine ivory, we are able‘to understand why 
so much importance was attached.to a material which 
was supposed to surpass bronze in its fitness. for 
creating figures of gods and heroes. 
-Some of the districts from: which Greeks and 
Romans derived their marbles are not yet exhausted. 
- By using stene from those sources modern architects 
and sculptors. unite themselves with the men who were 
so successful, and in that way a.bond of union is formed 
which is entitled to respectful’ consideration. ‘If one 
touch of nature can: make the; whole world kin, the 
admiration for the beautiful colours of marble or its sub- 
servience to the sculptor’s hand reveals that men continue 
-to have the same characteristics asttheir, predecessors 
of an earlier time. Marble then~succeeded as it could 
-now if employed with a like knowledge ‘of its qualities. 


WHO IS’ A WORKMAN P 

| “THE Workmen’s Compensation Acts do not defini 
- the term 
from time to time arise as to the class of persons whx 
are entitled to benefit under the Acts. It was’ decider 
in the case-of Simpson v. The Ebbw Vale Steel anc 
Iron Company—noted in The Architect for March 24 
‘tg0s—that the manager of a mine at a salar 
of 4oo/, a year, a house rent free, and coal 
who was not required to do any menial work 
was not a workman within the meaning of the Acts 
The ground of the decision in that case was that thi 
Acts used popular terms, and that those terms must br 
interpreted in a. popular sense. The recent case 0 
BacNaLL v. LevinsTeEIn, Lrp., raises a similar problent 
In that case the deceased, for whose death compensatior 
was claimed, had been educated'at Manchester Universit) 
and was amaster of science. He entered the employmen 
of the defendants, who were manufacturers of dyes anc 
chemicals, for a period of five years, at a salary whict 
began at 200/. and rose to 260/.. He was to give all th 
results of his work to his employers, who were to pay 
him a commission of 4 per cent. on any inventions he 
made which they considered worth patenting. He wai 
obliged to do certain manual labour in connection witl 
some parts of his work, and while so engaged worked witl 
the other workmen. For five-sixths of his time he, wa: 
thus engaged. For one-sixth of his time he worked it 
the laboratory. He was paid monthly, but his name 
did not appear in the wages book. The Court o 
Appeal, Cottins, M.R., and Cozrens-Harpy, L.J., Far 
WELL, L.J., dissenting, held that the deceased was not ¢ 
workman within the meaning of the Acts, and that: hi: 
widow could not claim compensation. The Master o 
the Rolls pointed out that some attention should 'b 
paid to the purposes for which a person was employed 
If a person was employed to bring his scientific know 
ledge to bear upon his employer’s business, or t 
discover improvements in the scientific processes usec 
in that business, the mere fact that he performe 
manual tasks in connection with his employment woul 
not make him a workman. He was employed as % 

scientific expert, and not as a workman. | : 
With the principle of this decision we entirely agree 
Both this case and the earlier case noted above lay dows 
clear rules as to who are not workmen. But thes 
cases also make it quite evident that some statutory} 
definition of a workman is needed. When we get* 
judge of the eminence of Farwe tt, L.J., differing fron 
his equally eminent brethren it is abundantly clear tha 
the law is far too uncertain. In defining the workmet 
who come within the Acts we think that the Legislatur 
would do well to consider the principle. upon which thi 
legislation rests. The Acts really provide a statutor, 
insurance for workmen at the expense of the employet 
This statutory insurance was confined originally to th 
more dangerous classes of employment. It has beet 
gradually extended to classes of employment whic 
cannot: by any stretch of the imagination be calle 
dangerous. We take it, therefore, that the Acts la 
down the principle that persons who cannot be expectet 
to insure themselves shall be insured by the employer 
Now capacity to insure oneself depends upon th 
remuneration received, whether we call that remunera 
tion wages or salary. We think that whether or no ai 
employé is within the Acts should depend upon th 
amount of remuneration which he has received during 
certain period, say, for instance, the past year or Si 
months. We take it that no one will deny the truism 
that the State should encourage the virtues of thril 
and self-reliance. A definition based upon this prin 
ciple would tend to bring about this desirable result ; fo 
though we think that in many cases the principle 0 
these Acts is just, because the employé does not eaf! 
enough to insure himself, we think that there are som 
cases -in: which they do harm, :by removing from 
shoulders which could quite well bear it’ the duty of mak 
ing an adequate provision for the risks of employment. 
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workman,” and consequently case: 


- surveyor’s fees. 
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Building Contracts, ‘Building Leases' and Building Statutes. 
With’ Precedents of Building Leases and Contracts and 
other. forms. connected with Building, and the Statute 
Law relating to Building (including the London Building 
Acts, ,1894-1905).. With Notes and Cases under the 
various Sections,,together with an Appendix of Un- 
reported Cases. By His Honour Judge Emden. Fourth 
Edition by Joseph Bridges Matthews, of the Middle 
Temple and the Oxford Circuit, and W. Valentine Ball, 
‘of Lincoln’s Inn and the North-Eastern Circuit, Barristers- 
at-Law.. With a Glossary of Architectural and Building 
Terms, revised and extended by Maurice B. Adams, 
F.R.1.B.A.. (London: Butterworth & Co. 27s. 6d.) 

Building Cases. Being a Digest of reported - Decisions 
affecting Architects, Surveyors, Builders and Building 
Owners. By F. St. John Morrow, LL.D. (Dub.), of the 
Inner Temple and the South-Eastern Circuit, Barrister- 
at-Law. (London: Butterworth & Co. 15s. net.) 


E have much pleasure in again recommending to 

the notice both of architects and lawyers the 

fourth edition of Judge Empen’s well known book. _ It is 
invaluable alike to both professions, and the present 
edition will fully maintain the reputation which it has 
already acquired. The most recent cases are noted up, 
and introduced into their appropriate places. In all 
cases, so. far as. we have observed, the gist of the 


decision is correctly given, and its effect upon the 


existing law accurately stated. Even upon subjects so 
thorny as prescription, covenants running with the 


~ lease at law and in equity, covenants by tenants to pay 


rates, taxes and other outgoings, the law is stated so 
clearly that a layman may gather many correct ideas 
upon these technical matters. The general principles 
of the law are stated with great completeness and clear- 
ness in the First Part, which occupies 370 pp. The only 
defect which we have noted is the omission of all men- 
tion of the Public Authorities Protection Act. We think 
that some mention of this and the cases thereon should 
be made in the next edition. It is a subject of quite as 
much importance to architects and builders who contract 
with public authorities as, for instance, the rules as to 
the requirement of a seal in contracts with corporations, 
‘with which the learned authors deal fully and adequately. 
Part II. of the book deals with forms and precedents, 
and Part III. contains the text of the London Building 
Acts, the various Metropolis Management Acts, the 
Public Health Act and the London County Council 
By-Laws. The Acts and the by-laws are accompanied 
by notes which refer to the cases in which their mean- 
ing has been judicially determined or discussed. The 
glossary of architectural terms and the list of un- 
reported cases is very complete, and should be of great 
service to lawyers. 


The. second of. the books which stands at the head 


of this article contains a collection of cases dealing with 


architectural and building subjects, arranged under alpha- 
betical headings. It contains also an appendix which 
comprises (1) a form of agreement and schedule of 
conditions for building contracts, (2) the professional 
practice approved by the Royal Institute of :Architects 
as to the charges of architects, and (3) Rype’s scale of 
The list of subjects with which the 
cases deal is by no means exhaustive. There are no cases 
upon the subjects of the mortgagee’s right to tack or to 


_ consolidate, nor upon the tenant’s covenant to pay rates, 
. &c., nor upon covenants running with the land... Some- 


times cases are not placed in the order which we should 
expect to see them. Then we should have expected to 
find the case of Lawrorp z, Billericay Rural District 
Council under the head of “Contract not under Seal.” 
Instead it appears under the head ‘“‘ Executed Considera- 
tion.” Sometimes one case is. inserted upon a subject 
which, if it was to be illustrated -at al], should \ be 
illustrated by several cases. Thus at page 287 we have 
one inconclusive .case upon a petition of.right.. The 
subject, if it appeared at all, should have been illus- 


trated by cases which’ clearly pointed out the scope of 
this remedy. . There are,: in fact; several cases more 
recent than the one cited: whielt might have appeared. 
The cases'which appear are on’ the whole accurately 
summarised ;, and, though we think that both the topics 
selected andthe cases to: illustrate those topics have 
been chosen with ‘too little system, we think that the 
digest will be useful to lawyers: who cannot consult the 
regular reports. The book could be improved if the 
cases were arranged under mote general headings, and 
if a few more subjects were included. This could easily 
be done without increasing the ,size of the volume if 
the appendix were omitted. : A really complete digest, 
summarised as in this book, would be very useful to 
both lawyers and laymen. fe): 
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Writers are fortunate who can have their books 
introduced among Messrs. GrirFrin’s standard publica- 
tions, for the majority of the technical volumes published 
by the company have to be reprinted several times. 
Great care is of course exercised in the selection. We 
have now before us the thirteentH edition of Dr. GEorGE 
Rerp's “ Practical Sanitation : A’Handbook for Sanitary 
Inspectors and others interested if Sanitation,” to which 
an appendix on sanitary law {has been added by Mr. 
Herbert Mantey. The authors. have had experience 
as medical officers of health, and what they say about 
requirements and about what should be avoided can be 
accepted with confidence. Theinformation is conveyed 
in such simple language the pages can be understood 
by others. besides officials, and. the volume is well 
deserving of the attention of the owners of property. 


Painters’ Colours, Oils and. Varnishes,” a practical 
manual’ by Mr. T. H. Hurst, is:another volume from 
Messrs. CHARLES GRIFFIN & ‘Co., Ltd. It is a fourth 
edition of a comprehensive treatise, and has been 
derived in a large measure from: the author’s experience 
as a.specialist. Mr. Hurst describes the latest pro- 
cesses in the manufacture of {colours and compares 
them when necessary with thase. of an earlier time. 
The comments on colours will. be found useful by 
contractors. Thus of zinc white he says :—‘‘ Charlton 
white is an excellent substitute for white lead; its 
colour is good, its body is superior to that of white lead ; 
in well-made samples it has about twice the colouring 
power, while it possesses the advantages of not being 
discoloured by sulphuretted hydrogen, by sulphur gases 
or pigments, and of being non-poisonous. It mixes 
well with all vehicles, so that it may be used for all 
kinds of painting with good results.” The author 
treats not only of pigments but of vehicles, driers and 
varnishes, and on all the subjects he supplies valuable 
information. ets 


Under the title “ Apollo” a, new edition has been 
published by Mr. Hetnemann of the lectures delivered by 
M. S. Retnacu, of the French. Institut, on the history 
of art throughout the ages. It may be compared to a 
careful map of the world or the pocket-books which are 
adapted for the use of students of, various sciences, and 
who wish to have laws expressed by formule. The six 
hundred illustrations are .mainly reproductions of 
photographs, and clearly suggest the character of 
typical works of art, from the incised figures on. bones 
of the cave-dwellers to M. BartrHotomé’s expressive 
“Monument to the Dead.” The author is no compiler. 
He expresses his own opinions, about the value of the 
works, and often offers novel suggestions, as when he 
says that the Venus of: Melos:. probably represents 
AMPHITRITE, and held a trident in: the extended left arm. 
One remarkable feature is the bibliography. “‘ Apollo” 
should be the constant companion of all students ‘of 
art, for it is an encyclopeedia in,a:small way. 2 41" 
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- ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


T*HERE is still discussion among  playgoers about the 
accuracy of the costumes and buildings introduced in 


“Antony and Cleopatra” at His Majesty’s Theatre. The | 


following article by the late Edward W. Godwin will suggest 
‘that he had considered both sides of the question concerning 
‘the influence of Hellenism in Egypt :— 

) The Rome of the time of Antony would be in every 
‘respect much the same as the Rome of Julius Czesar. The 
. difference in date between the two stories is only a. very 

few years. Indeed Antony and Cleopatra may be taken as 
a continuation of Julius Cesar. The latter play ended with 
‘the fall of Brutus at the battle of Philippi, B.c. 42. The 
other tragedy begins with the death of Fluvia, B.c. 40, and! 
‘concludes with the death of Kleopatra, B.c. 30. The last of 
‘the Ptolémiés, passionate and animal as she was, seems to 
have been no worse than were many members of her dis- 
tinguished family before her. The legitimate dynasty 
became extinct on the death of Ptolemy Alexander II. But 
_ Alexander had a natural brother—one Dionysius Auletes— 
who, after much trouble, secured for himself the throne of 
Egypt, leaving ‘it to his eldest child—the ‘Kleopatra of the 
! drama—who was born z.c. 68..- There ‘had'been already 
four generations of Kleopatras. “The first jwas a Syrian 
“princess, who was married to Ptolemy Epiphanes, and who 
bore him two sons and two daughters, both of the latter 
being: named after their mother. One of these girls was 
-taken to wife by her brothers in succession and had a family 
by each, the eldest son of the youngest brother: being 
Ptolemy Soter IL, the grandfather of our Kleopatra. 
| In the tragedy before us we have no less than thirty-six 
scenes. Of these twenty-five are architectural, including 
the one on board Pompey’s galley, which belongs to naval 
architecture. The other twenty-four are divided between 
Alexandria, Rome, Messina and Athens, or the respective 
residences of Kleopatra, Czesar, Pompeius and Antonius, 
but by far the most important of these are those which 
belong to the city of the Ptolemies. It is next to impossible 
-to reduce this play to set scenes, for the unities of time and 
place are quite disregarded by the author. In the first and 
‘last Acts a very slight change would enable us to bring 
these into .two scenes, if the fourth Scene of the first Act 
-were carried on to the second Act and the first Scene of the 
fifth Act omitted, but the second Act carries us in seven 
-scenes from Pompey’s house at Messina to the house of 
Lepidus at Rome, thence into Czesar’s palace, thence into 
the streets of Rome, thence to the palace at Alexandria, 
' thence to Misenum, and finally leaves us floating on the sea. 
In the third Act (eleven scenes) we are in Alexandria, 
“Rome and Athens; now on the plains of Syria and now on 
the promontory of Actium. In the fourth Act of thirteen 
-scenes we are certainly confined to Alexandria and its 
neighbourhood, but we are perpetually moved about from 
the inside of the palace to the outside, from within to with- 
- out the walls, from one camp to the other, until we are 
‘ brought to rest in that remarkable scene— the monument.” 
I see no reason why the scene in the house of Lepidus 
‘ (Act ii: Scene 2), should not be laid in a lesche or under a 
‘colonnade before Czesar’s house, and thus serve also for the 
“two scenes which follow it. Indeed, by the exercise of 
‘some little thought and care, the whole number of the archi- 
- tectural scenes may be fairly reduced, and it is possible 
without serious mutilation to prevent some of the abrupt 
changes, as for example-that~breught about by the intro- 
duction of Alexandria in the fifth Scene of the second Act; 
for there does not exist, as it seems'to me, any great obstacle 
to this scene forming part of the third in the third Act. I 
~ cannot at present see that we can do with less architectural 
scenery than that set down in the following list, unless the 
- scenes at Athens and Messina are omitted altogether :— 
1. The palace at Alexandria—interior. 
2. A monument at Alexandria. 
3. Czesar’s house at Rome—a lesche or colonnade. 
4. Antony’s house at Athens—interior. 
5. Pompey’s house.at Messina—interior. 

Of the interior of Kleopatra’s palace the play presents 
us with uo less than twelve scenes, and with one laid out- 
side or before the palace (Act 1. Scene 3), but all thirteen 
could reasonably pass in one hall if attention was given to 
"the planning of it. The remains of the temples at Phile, 
‘ ‘Dendera and Kalabsche, the relic of the palace at Medinet 
- Habou and the representations of domestic architecture in 

the fragments of wall-paintings in our museums are the 
only authorities available for this important scene, for what 
is left of the old city of Alexandria is little more than an 
inchoate mass of ruin. The temples and palace, however, 
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| that I have just mentioned must be held to be far inferior 


to the temples and palaces of the royal city. A city founded 


| by such a man as Alexander, and that, too, for his favourite 


natural brother;* a city whose chief street was.100 feet 
wide and nearly four miles long, whose geographical posi- 
tion was such as to command the commerce.of the known: 
world; a city.where the last dynasty of .Egypt’s kings. 


| resided for nearly three centuries, where one Ptolemy 


devoted his powers to the advancement of art and science 
by originating and devising educational schemes—schemes 
that would put to shame the largest efforts of moderm 
governments ; where another Ptolemy carried these designs. 
into noblest execution by the establishment, among other 
things, of a museum—school and a library that were among 
the wonders of the world; a court where Euclid and Nico- 
machus, Antiphilus and Apelles were by no means remark- 


were united, where the Egyptian, the Jew and the Greek 
met, as it were, on a level platform—was not a place where 
architecture or any other art would be likely to be under- 
rated. The picturesque irregularity visible in the work at 


-Philaze must not, however, be taken as applicable to the 
.palace of the Ptolemies at Alexandria. That the spirit of 
Greek freedom—that freedom without which the Propylea 


andria is more than probable, but the day of freedom, of 
original art-thought was already far spent; law was taking 
the place of feeling; geometry was being substituted for 
the eye; instead of ideas being created facts: were collated ; 
the beautiful was reduced to a system and art was made 
science. The evidence of material wealth—a splendour 
lavish as daylight—would be there. Whatever marble and 
basalt, porphyry and serpentine, bronze or silver or gold, 
or any other precious material could do we may be quite 
sure was not lacking. Mechanics would, shine like the sum 
in construction; multitudes of pillars, and miles of avenue: 
and corridor and labyrinth would spéak of the mighty mass 
of labour in the service of Egypt; but the creative art power 
had passed its meridian a full century, before the city was 


the objectionable practice of marrying their own sisters.t 
The “ monument” of the play is evidently nothing more 
than the raised stage at the back of the main stage, so com- 
mon in the theatres of Shakespeare’s. time. An Egyptian 
monument or tomb was constructed on principles which 
could not possibly admit the poet's idea. But the 
Greek monument was altogether different. In the one case 
we find a tomb, an architectural grave, a sepulchre ; in the 
other we have a house, a shrine, a temple. The little 
memorial of Lysicrates at Athens, and the temple-lke 
Lycian monument discovered at Xanthus, and now in our 
National Museum, are extreme illustrations of one principle 
of design. In both the structure consists of two storeys ; 
the ground storey solid and comparatively plain, the upper 
storey open and enriched with columns, figure sculpture and 
other ornamental accessories. Now, although acting on a 
higher platform than the stage is always made to look more: 


example, and although I know of no instance where this 
division of stage level has been well carried out, yet even 
in the Veronese and Venetian plays there is no room for 
reasonable excuse if the scene results in failure; still less 
in the play under consideration should the acting suffer, 
inasmuch as the area of the monument of Egypt’s queen 
may be of almost any size. In itsarchitecture, as compared 
with that of the palace, there might well be marked the 
vast difference between the arts under the first Ptolemies, 


the throne. 

Our third Scene—Czesar’s house at Rome—needs no 
further description than what has already been given in the 
notes on Julius Caesar. Antony’s house at Athens might 
be one of the old Greek houses or palaces, with its double 


and women’s quarters. The fourth and fifth Scenes of the 
third Act introduce us to two rooms in this house, -but 


= 


_* Arsinoé, one of the concubines of Philip of Macedonia, was 
pregnant with the child afterwards known as Ptolemy I., surnamed 
Soter, when she married Lagus, : 

+ Ptolemy, the big-belly (146-17) 
and this too after she had become his brother’s widow, but 
divorced her in order to marry her daughter by his brother. ' 


able men; a city where the Aryan and the Semitic nations” 


or less ridiculous by modern scenic arrangements, in proof 
of which assertion I may cite Juliet’s balcony as a flagrant 


when the Aphrodite Anadyomene was painted, and the low” 
| condition to which 150 years of rapid decline had brought 
them, when the last of the Macedonian dynasty ascended © 


arrangement of Andronitis and Gynaeconitis, or the men’s. 


there is no,reason why one interior should not suffice for 


, not only married his sister, 


4 


would never have been—might have struck root in Alex~— 


founded, and quite two centuries before the Ptolemies began 
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walls might be painted. Pompey’s house at Messina, cr 
Messana, might be either Roman or Greek, or half and half. 
The old Greek city was destroyed by the Carthaginians in 
B.c. 396, but Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, at once rebuilt 


it, so that its buildings were well seasoned—neither too: 


new nor yet too old—when the Romans came into possession 
after the First Punic War, B.c. 240. pty 

The Costume of this play may be taken to be somewhat 
anixed. That the Roman fashions were for thé most part 
accepted wherever the power of Rome had made itself a 
reality may be safely assumed, but then these fashions 
were themselves moulded on those of other nations. Nor 
was this spirit of imitation or copyism altogether confined 
to the people by the banks of the Tiber. It is said of the 
great Alexander that, after his Persian conquests, becoming 


partial to some of the things he saw in Asia, and desiring’ 


to make himself popular with his new subjects, he actually 
assumed the Persian habit and adopted many of their 
<ustoms. Everyone knows that the Romans followed his 
example in regard to Greece witha sort of alacrity which 
was at times almost amusing. But fashion, in old as in 
modern times, belongs to the upper classes, so that while I 
have little hesitation.in clothing Kleopatra and her court in 
the habit, or some slight modification of the habit, preva- 
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both scenes if the proper room be selected, which I take:it, 
should be the pillared hall. (awe) of the Andronitis, which, 
im a Greek house occupies the place of the Roman atrium., 
The floor might be of mosaic, whilst both the ceiling and , 


lent among Greeks—more or less adopted also by the Roman | 


aristocracy—the poor people, the clown especially, and 


_ perhaps the soothsayer, might very well exhibit in their 


_ Scattered expressions. 


dress some tradition of the old nation to which they 
belonged.* The Ionic chiton, the chlamys, the peplos, the 


transparent fine’ linen vest, chemise or under tunic were’ 


dresses which obtained throughout the shores of the 
Mediterranean with but little variation beyond that resulting 
from increase or decrease in length or breadth of material. 
No doubt, too, the fashionable ladies of Alexandria had 
their parasols or umbracula just the same as the ladies of 
Athens, Rome or Pompeii. Broad-brimmed straw hats, 
with low, saucer-shaped crowns, were also probably worn. 
Octavia, after her marriage, might appear in the stola and 
the square-cut white pallium, fastened with a fibula or 


brooch on the right shoulder, leaving the right arm free.: 


For the details of the costume for this play it will be 
sufficient to refer to the marbles and bronzes in the British 
Museum. Among the references to costume in the text of 
(1) Julius Czesar and (2) Antony and Cleopatra we may find 
mention made of (1) leather aprons, crowns, coronets, 
doublets, cloaks, kerchiefs, nightgzowns, dressing-gowns, 
with pockets, spurs; (2) the points of a doublet, crowns, 
*“ crownets” and pockets. In Julius Cesar the architectural 
passages are few and slight— ro M 
—— Many atime and oft - 
Have you climb’d up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea to chimney-tops, 
&e., &c. Sg 
Mention is also made of stone towers and walls of beaten 
brass, and there are references to buildings and places in 
Rome, e.g. Pompey’s porch, Pompey’s theatre, the statues of 
Old Brutus” and Pompey, images decked with céremonies 
or hung with trophies, public pulpits, and Caesar's walks, 
arbours and orchards. 
not one word about architecture or building, but then we 
have a description of the Queen’s barge, which was all 
overlaid with gold and “like a burnish’d throne. burnt on 
the water ;” its poop was of beaten or repoussé gold, its sails 
were purple and perfumed, the tackle of silk, the oars of 
silver, and the pavilion or canopy or dais which shadowed 
the rare Egyptian was cloth of gold of tissue. ‘Ifa throne 
was wanted in the market-place for thé Serpent of old 
Nile and her lover it was got by setting chairs of gold upon 
a platform of silver—“ a tribunal silver’d.” Shakespeare’s 
idea of Kleopatra’s person may be gathered from a few 
According to the poet she was of a 
dark or tawny complexion; the words he puts, into her own 
mouth would even go so far as to make her, black and 
wrinkled:— ° | - ‘ 
—— Think on me, E 
That am with Phoebus’ amorous pinches black, 
And wrinkled deep in time ? re Shy} ‘ 
; m The queen, according to the text, which follows history in 

this particular, appeared often ‘‘ in the habiliments of the goddess 
Isis ’’—the goddess of the moon: in other words, in a long, trans- 


_ parent, fine linen tunic, and a pallium fastened by a knot in front, 


a crown of lotus flowers on her head, and a sistrum in her hand. 
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Allowing for the exaggerated language of the woman, we 
must still, I think, conclude that her charms were not to be 
found in beauty such as Pericles or Phidias delighted in. 
She was old, very old for Egypt ; but even the rough soldier, 
Enobarbus, says that “age cannot wither her nor custom 
stale her infinite variety.” Not in measured beauty of form 
or face, but rather in the serpentine or undulating move- 
ments of her body, in the changing expressions of her full- 
lipped wavy mouth and large dark eyes, in her expansive - 
brow—a feature not so much admired now as in Shakes- 
peare’s time; above ‘all, in her wit must we seek for the 


strange witchery she exercised over Julius Caesar and Mark | 
Antony. ake a 


CAEN STONE. 


a eee ey letter from Mr. W. D. Carée respecting the 
decay of Canterbury Cathedral through coal smoke 
has appeared in the Zimes. Among the remarks are the . 
following :— 

Every expert in masonry is alive to the evil of face- 
bedding. In some qualities of stone the results are much 
more serious than in others, and Caen stone is by no means 
the worst of them. Unfortunately it is not the case that the 
Medizeval builders were careful to avoid facé-bedding. 
Technically skilful as their masons were in the manipula- 
tion of stone, they were singularly careless, or often, I 
believe, ignorant in this important particular. It is also a 
pure fiction that the Angel Tower at Canterbury was largely 
erected out of reused material. A few of the Norman 
stones were reused at its base, below the level of the 
cathedral roofs. The rest was entirely constructed ex- 
ternally of new stone. The outcome is that certain portions 
of the stonework are indubitably face-bedded, and some 
decay is due to this fact. 
_, But the general and recent rapid decay and the special 
condition’ to which I referred in my previous letter have 
nothing whatever to do with face-bedding. The fact that 
stone which has stocd in a purer atmosphere for hundreds 
of years is now beginning rapidly to disintegrate owing to 
a definite chemical change ‘in its structure would seem to 
afford evidence enough of some fresh stress to convince the 
most incredulous. Chemical analysis proves to the hilt 
that the fresh stress is coal smoke. Obviously, face-bedded 
stone, being the more tender, is generally the first to give 
way to such adverse influences; but even so, some of the 
face-bedded stone is in better condition than some of the 
cther. The sporadic character of the decay depends upon 
the quality of each stone and its original position in the 
quarry. The long transport would naturally tend to mix 
up the stones from different parts of the quarry. 

It is interesting that not only at Canterbury, but else- 
where, the Caen stone used by the Normans was of superior 


| quality to that imported later; in fact, at Canterbury it may 


‘be accepted as a general rule that the older the Caen stone 


‘the better its quality and condition. 


Of Lanfranc’s stone- 
work there is not, regrettably, much left to us, but what 
there is happens to be fairly well protected. Yet after 800 


‘years of sturdy existence, mostly in the purer air of the past, 


In Antony and Cleopatra there is | 


it is showing signs ot giving way to modern conditions. It 
should be understood that good stone once set to the weather 
may erode (as, typically, at Stonehenge) under long expo- 
sure, It will not decay, after a long life, except under fresh 
influences. 

We have, then, to face the disagreeable fact that if the 
Angel Tower were standing in the open country it would 


‘remain to us nearly as perfect as it was when Goldstone 


fixed the last stone in 1503, and much more beautiful— 
mellowed by the clean hand of Time and by the slight and 
soft erosion of some of the face-bedded masonry. 


WOLVERHAMPTON ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual meeting of the Wolverhampton and District 
Architectural Association was held last Friday 
evening, at the Law Library, Lych Gates, when the officers 
for the ensuing year were elected as follows :—Mr. William 
Edwards, president; Mr. William J. Oliver, M.S.A., vice- 
president; Messrs. Fred. T. Beck (past president), Joseph 
Lavender (past president) and T. H. Fleeming, members of 
the Council. The following officers were re-elected :—Mr. 
J. Harrison Weller, hon. treasurer; Mr. A. Eaton Painter, 
hon. auditor; and Mr. William J. Oliver, 1 Darlington 
Street, hon. secretary. The retiring president, Mr. F. T. 
Beck, who has held that office during the past three years, 
later in the evening read a paper which was appreciated 


by the members, 


year. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


WE have already pointed out (see The - Architect. for 
November 23, 1906, p. 335) that the law as to what is 
such serious. and wilful misconduct as will debar a 
workman or his representatives from his or their right 
to compensation is in a by no means satisfactory state. 
The need for some further definition is illustrated by 
the recent case of BRooKER v. WaRREN. In that casea 
workman was employed in working at a circular saw. 
Both his employer and the factory inspector told him to 
keep the guard on the saw when it wasin use. In 
defiance of their crders he declined to do so and was 
killed in consequence. Yet, in spite of this, the County 
Court Judge held that he had not been guilty of such 
serious and wilful misconduct as would disentitle his 
widow to compensation. The Court of Appeal reversed 
this decision. As the Master of the Rolls: said, it 
would be difficult to imagine a clearer case of ‘serious 
and wilful: misconduct. The point which we wish to 
emphasise is the glorious uncertainty which must attach 
to the phrase “serious and wilful misconduct,” if it is 
possible for anyone—even a County Court Judge—to 
Suppose that such misconduct was not present in this 
case. 


Tue summer meetings. and excursions of the Royal 
Society of | Antiquaries of Ireland are held in rotation in 
the four provinces, This year it is the turn of Con- 
naught. ‘The Urban District Council of Athlone have 
formally invited the Society to meet there in the last 


week of June or the first week in July. The town is’ 


only partly in Connaught. It is explained that several 
excursions could be arranged from Athlone—two days 
by steamer—the first, to visit the interesting ruins on the 
islands in Lough Ree, the second day down the Shannon 
to Clonmacnoise ; a visit could be paid to Roscommon 
to examine the castle and abbey, and a day could be 
spent in Athlone visiting the ancient castle and town 
walls, with an afternoon drive to “ Auburn” and Go.tp- 
SMITH’S country. During 1906 the number of Fellows 
and members has decreased from 1,232 to 1,197. Four 
Fellows and forty-three members joined the ‘Society last 
An effort was made to obtain from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction accom- 
modation for meetings and other business in the new 
College of Science. The use of a lecture-room was 
offered, but rooms for permanent occupation could not 
be given. The lease of the Society’s hall and offices 
expires in 1912. 


THE paper read at the first meeting of the session of 
the Applied Art Section of the Society of Arts was 
" Basket-making,” by Mr. THomas Oxey. In these 
pessimistic days it is satisfactory to find a man who is 
proud of his craft. He claimed that it was not only 
important in itself, it has been the cause of greatness 
in other crafts. _It was the parent of all the textile 
arts, for basketwork is literally a weaving process. 
ine willow pattern in old china, the basket capitals and 
braided mouldings in Byzantine architecture are derived 
from basketwork, and the curious patterns found on 
some old ceramic ware have been traced to the marks 
left on the clay by the basket mould which was in use 
before the invention of the potter’s wheel, and-to this 
day wicker shapes are used by the Japanese for their 
vessels of lacquer ware. The earlier settlers in Rome 
and in Western Europe generally constructed their 
houses of osierwork plastered with clay, and they 
raised their defensive walls of the same material. 
From a letter of Cassioporus we learn that 
in the early sixth century the Venetians opposed 
a dyke of twisted and knotted osiers to the 
devouring fury -of the waves. Mr. Oxey might 
have referred to the theory of the late Witi1am 
Simpson, the artist, who was engaged in war expedi- 
tions, but who found opportunities to Anvestigate 
relics of ancient architecture, From what he saw in 


although it is supposed to’ be a‘ late-development’ of 
architecture, originated with primitive people who made | 
huts by first setting up osiers or willows around a circular 
plan, and then bending the uprights together at the top, - 
when they formed an enclosure which might well have : 
suggested the dome. | 
osier boats in Britain. 


islands. : 
Scott believed in Hatt’s theory that Gothic tracery was 


no more than an imitation of the work of the basket-’ 


maker. 


Ir oe remarkable ‘coincidence that ae Manchester 


and district branch of the Classical Association’ should 
be able to find an interesting subject for investigation 
without going beyond Cottonopolis. 
able that until Christmas last there existed half an acre 
of ground in the city which had not been opened by.a. 
builder since the time of the Romans. The excavation. 


committee have been allowed to operate on the spot. — 


until April ro. It cannot be said that any startling’ 
discoveries have rewarded the labours of the explorers.. 
But there is no doubt that if the work is carried out 
systematically it will help to define ‘the limits of the 
ancient Mancunium. Very little is known concerning 
the station. It was generally supposed that the Romans. 
had only erected buildings needed for military occupa-. 
tion. 
are those of a big barrack has to be ascertained, and it » 
will be discreditable to so wealthy a cy if the 3001. 
cannot be obtained. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE NEW WAR OFFICE, WHITEHALL:—COUNCIL OF WAR‘ ROOM- 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—CARLISLE: TOWER AND SOUTH TRANSEPT. 


' HAMPDEN PARK HOTEL. -- 

HIS building has been erected fr the: Public- 
House Trust Company at Hampden Park, a 
growing district about two and a half miles inland from: 
Eastbourne, and is one of the 210 houses in the United © 
Kingdom i in which Earl Grey’s scheme of public-house- 
reform is being carried on by the thirty-eight county 
trust companies formed for that purpose. 
design and homely comfort, with the various rooms and 
the entrances planned in such a way as will enable the: 
manager to exercise complete control and supervision 
over all parts, are essential features here as they are im 
all Trust houses. The accommodation provided on the 
ground floor consists of a large general bar with ingle- 
nook, jug bar, tap-room, parlour and tea-room, with — 
access to the extensive grounds and gardens. The 
manager’s office, kitchen and usual offices are con- 
veniently arranged in connection. On the first floor 
there is a large club-room, a ladies’ tea-room ‘with 
separate retiring-room, three bedrooms for letting -to 
visitors, bath-room, &c. On the attic are the bedrooms: 


of the manager and staff. Ample cellarage and storage — 
Lavatory and sanitary 


are provided in the basement. 
accommodation are provided on each floor. There is. 
arranged around a spacious yard adjoining a three-stall 
stable with coach-house, harness-room and store, also 
a large motor-shed with pit and acetylene generating 
house and store. This new license was obtained at the 
last brewster sessions to serve a residential district that 
had no license. ‘The walls have been built hollow with 
local bricks, the upper part finished with rough-cast and’ 
half timber. 


tiles. The stone was Doulting. The general con- 


tractor was Mr. Joun Wuirt, of Eastbourne ; the acety—_ 


lene installation and the fittings were executed by 
LockerBIE & WILkiINSon, and the architect was Mr. 
J. Doueras ee A.R.I.B.A., of 23 Bedford Row, 
Wee 


BOROUGH OF GLOSSOP PROPOSED CONVALESCENT AND NURSES” 


HOME 


the Past | he came to fhe conclusion that the- dome, 


He said. that the Romans found . 

But coracles are still known on 
the west coast of Ireland and in the neighbouring: 
It might also be mentioned that Sir WALTER:: 


i 


‘It is also ciation i 


Whether the remains on the site in Duke Place 


Simplicity of | 


The roofs are covered with Broseley — 


| 


| 


| 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening Jast at Conduit Street, W., Mr. T. E. 
Collcutt, president, in the chair. Mob , 
Mr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM (hon. secretary) said those 
members. who. had read:in the 7imes that morning the 
announcement of the death of Lieutenant-Colonel Lenox 
Prendergast must have felt that they had lost an old friend 
and a kind well-wisher of the Institute. Elected as honorary 


Associate in 1878, Colonel Prendergast evinced a very lively’ 


interest in their‘work, and when the Institute established 
standing committees he was one of the first to serve on 
the literature committee, and as a member of it he showed 
his knowledge of architecture and a desire to extend the 
usefulness: of their library, more particularly . towards 
Classical revivalism, of which he was an earnest student. 
The speaker said that in attending the Institute meetings 
the deceased not only showed appreciation of their work 
but he was always ready to take an active part in their dis- 
cussions. Mr. Graham moved that a letter of condolence 
be, sent to the widow and family of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Prendergast, in which they should express their full appre- 
ciation of the interest he took in their work, and his endea- 
vours at all times wherever he was to encourage the study 
of architecture as one of the fine arts. had 

Sir L. Arma-Tapema, O.M., °R.Ai, vand Mr. 
BRINDLEY read papers on — 


WILLIAM 


Marbles: Their Ancient and Modern Application. 
Sir L. Atma-Taprma,)discussing the’ earliest:.use of 


‘marble in, buildings, said+that, setting aside the sculptured 


slabs at Nineveh, he had been unable to discover. where 
marble was first used for decoration. Judging,from the 
discoveries at Pompeii its.use went back to great antiquity. 
In the house of Salustius many painted imitations of marble 
slabs and ‘dados are to:be seen.. Very precious. marbles 
were put to common use in Pompeii. He had found in 
quite ordinary houses bronze door-sockets let into rough 
blocks of Oriental alabaster, evidently remnants ‘of a 
marble-mason’s workshop. The only marble columns he 
recollected in Pompeii were some unfinished ones in the 
new bath which was being built when the town was buried, 
and some in the Temple of Venus and Rome, also in course 
of erection. He remembered only one marble public foun- 
tain in the streets of Pompeii, the one behind the oldest 
bath ; but the sculptured heads for the outlet of the water 
are more often in that material. The floors are mostly of 
marble, either slabs or mosaic, and many impluviums in the 


richer houses are covered with white marbles, as are some’ 


of the altars and pedestals in and near the Forum. One of 
the finest bits of marble in Pompeii was the door-frame of 
the house of. Eumachia, now in the Naples Museum. In 
Pompeii marble was also largely used for funeral monu- 
ments, but always as a veneer over brick or concrete, 
proving that it was a costly material. The Romans 
obtained great dexterity in applying thin slabs of 
marble, and saved the material itself greatly. This 
way of utilising marble had a considerable influence 
upon the form of the mouldings, in most instances 


_the slabs being applied’ to the bed of cement in such 


inclination as the body of the moulding required, the 


_ moulding becoming subservient to the thickness of the slab. 


In Rome, during the Republic, marble was most luxuriously 
used. Julius Caesar found a successful way of replenishing 
the Treasury by levying a tax on marble columns. «The 


_ author cited some descriptions in Mazois’s Palace of 
| Scaurus to illustrate the luxury of marble in Rome at the 


end of the Republic, and went on to quote Lanciani’s 
description of the landing-stage for marble near the Campus 


‘Martius, built-in the reign of Augustus, and discovered 


some twenty years ago ‘when the course of the river was 
being rectified. - Wealthy patricians and personal friends of 


_ Augustus covered the Campus Martius with colossal con- 


structions of marble. Having referred to the painting of 


| their marble buildings by the Greeks and Etruscans, the 


author stated that marble found its highest development, 
perhaps, in Byzantine architecture, when paint:ng was 
replaced by mosaic and. when colour reigned supreme ; 
then the outside of the buildings had become’severe and 
simple and the richness of days gone by found its place in 
the interior. In the best times of Roman architecture those 
overwrought Corinthian capitals and cornices with under- 


cutting and overcarving look more like lacework than archi- 


tecture, and make us wonder. They are a marvel of work- 


/manship and must have been effective in the Italian sun- 


shine; the white marble being transparent the shadows 


‘in St. Sophia, Constantinople. 


became,warmed by light as well as by reflection. When 


used for, interior work nothing is finer, nothing more 
precious, nothing more wonderful than a well-adjusted and 
well-disposed marble decoration. It is so clean and bright, 
so solid and never harsh or unpleasant, provided it. be 
applied by a man of taste. ake 

Mr. Wm. Brinptey in his paper treated of, the modern 
aspect of marblework in architecture, lamenting the fact 
that the bulk of the money spent in marble in this country 
should go to foreign. manufacturers and workmen. ;We 
have in this country many excellent marbles, and if it were 
not for foreign competition, with cheap labour and low 
freights, against our high railway rates, many of the marble. 
rocks now dormant would be worked to the advantage of 
the land proprietors and the workmen. The ability of the 
Greeks to work marble seems to run in the blood; they 
cut it with as much ease and freedom as masons here do 
soft stone. They execute long fluted columns from blocks. 
lying on the ground, with no more setting out than a circle 


described at each end. They are now equally good ‘at 


quarrying. All this skill has been acquired within the last 
generation. Dealing with the sources of supply, the author 


said that the. produce of white marble at Carrara almost 


supplies the civilised world. The ancient quarries of verde: 
antico in Thessaly are turning out immense quantities of 
splendid sound material of every kind that is to be found in 
the old buildings of Rome and Constantinople. Of late 
years many important,monoliths have been quarried and 
used in England—blocks can be got as large as those used 
The old Carystian quarries. 
of cipollino, on the island of Eubcea, have produced during. 
the last few years over a hundred monoliths of large size. 
The noblest coloured marble the world has ever known. 
(imperial Egyptian porphyry of Mons Porphyrites) remains 
unworked. There is any amount of material remaining, 
and the author offered all thé assistance in his power to 
anyone having an honest desire to rework these unique 
quarries. | : 

Coming to present-day uses of marble, the author said 
that within the last few years a large number of coloured 
monoliths, extracted from at least eighteen different quarries, 
have been used in important buildings, chiefly by Fellows. 


of the Institute. . When selected and appropriately used.as 


supporting columns they have the same impressive dignity 
as those remaining in Rome, Constantinople, &c. Mono- 
liths of rich marble used as architraves in large doorways: 
or openings are always effective. Where boldly figured! 
marble is used, the mason’s horizontal .joint sometimes: 
destroys the continuance of the coloured pattern. .The 
author suggested the adoption of mitre-jointing in such 
cases, and in small works like mouldings round panels im 


‘monuments fixed on a slab. 


As, regards the erection in London of buildings in white 
marble, if cost is no consideration. there is no difficulty, for 
the marble would then be used as any good building stone ; 
and if the material is properly selected the work would be 
as lasting. If economy is desired, the Italian method. of 
built brickwork, with marble slab casing, is a good one. 
The slab for bond.and surface need not be more than 
3 inches thick, and even less will make good, durable work. 
by using ashlar courses—say, of 12 or 15 inches high— 
slightly projected,. over 3-inch bond courses. . Another 
method for,a good town house would be a brick building: 
with white marble facing in. which plaques of porphyry and 
colour were inserted. For marblework in London simple: 
mouldings would save cost; small detail soon gets filled 
with ‘soot. Cleaning of marble buildings must be done 
with caution ; two or three methods now in use destroy the- 
silicised surface, which is a preservative. 

Discussing pavements, the author said the demand has 
so increased that it now pays to manufacture them out of 
block slab. There is much demand for tiles about a foot 
square or more of verde antico, Greek cipollino and breccias. 
A pattern made with either of these and white is effective. 
A white or a black tile floor of different shapes forming a» 
pattern by jointing only always makes a quiet, effective- 
floor. 

Thin tiles of marble can be prepared for walls, to . be: 
used for the same purpose as encaustic ones are now used,. 
and fixed by ordinary workmen in the usual way. Stone: 
staircases to dark offices would be improved by white risers. 
of tiles or slips of marble. . 

The author suggested some improvement in the design: 
and treatment of marble chimneypieces and fenders,.and! 
went on to sketch the employment of marble in sepulchral! 
art and memorial monuments from Greek times down to» 
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the. present day. Many good monuments have been 
_designed by architects and appropriately thought out to fit 
them unobtrusively for the buildings in which they have 
been placed. The author expressed regret that this country 
imports. annually thousands of tons of ready-made monu- 
ments in marble and granite for cemeteries and church- 
yards, most of them void of artistic character of any sort. 
The present advance in the use of marble as a decora- 
tive material for important buildings may be considered to 
have commenced about thirty-five years ago ‘with the 
building of M. Garnier’s Paris Opera House. The marble 
| decoration of this edifice is still one of the sights of 
that city. 
I Discussing English work in Purbeck and other marbles 
‘belonging to the country, the author said that our English 
alabaster is a very useful material for interior decorative 
work, but it should not be used where it would be exposed 
to a heat of over 200 degrees Fahr. It is especially adapted 
for the walls and operating-rooms of hospitals, as it is not 
acted upon by ordinary acids. _ As examples of yery 
successful marble wall-linings, Sir L. Alma-Tadema’s 
-studio was cited, and the beautiful church of Charlemagne, 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, really cased with marble and excep- 
tionally well done, being covered all over with slabs of 
light-coloured cipollino in the handsomest way imaginable. 
The author considered that marble was now being used 
in architecture in a broader and more dignified manner 
than was generally done thirty years ago. The nearer we 
‘keep to working as the Romans did, with as few colours as 
possible, the healthier will be the effect obtained. Young 
men should make notes of marble colour combination they 
see, not only of old work but of new, if only to know what 
to avoid. 
Mr. J. J. Burnet, having been asked to propose a vote of 


‘thanks to the authors of the two papers, said the task of | 


weplying to what Sir Alma-Tadema had enabled them to 
‘enjoy required greater erudition than he would lay claim 
to. However, he said, he would plead second to none in 
his admiration of the skill and affection Sir Lawrence Alma- 
:Tadema had shown for the material they had been con- 
sidering, and, indeed, for all marblework. Mr. Burnet 
said he was sorry he was not prepared to say more than a 
-few words on the subject of the two papers, but he was 
‘ proud to voice the feelings of the meeting and express their 
‘thanks. In one respect the papers had increased the 
‘burden of an architect’s professional responsibilities, since, 
he would in future have to more carefully consider the 
: beauty of marbles with innumerable markings, their decora- 
tive treatment and an infinite number of other materials. 
Mr. H. Srannus seconded the vote of thanks, and said 
he would suggest that the treatment of marbles might be 
divided into two branches. Firstly, marble would be 
-valued as a rather fine stone, and its use could be exem 
_ plified by the wonderful sculptures of the past. Secondly, 
it might be considered in a decorative sense. In the first 
‘. would be found the monochrome marbles, but when, as in 
the second division, they were engaged with coloured 
marbles, there nature had added the colour decoration of 
the material and with so much variety as would not allow 
‘ any other decorative treatment to be applied. It was because 
- of this that the remark made by Mr. Brindley against the 
fluting of variegated columns had his entire sympathy. 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema had spoken about the 
.-Roman use of marble veneer, and Mr. Stannus said 
‘he was reminded of some examples in Roman temples, 
notably the great Temple of Castor and Pollux. The 
speaker congratulated Mr. Brindley on his success in re- 
‘working the fine old marble quarries of the ancient world, 
and placing as it were great riches at the feet of the archi- 
- tect, who had only to enter in and possess them. In the 
- question of the use of marbles, said Mr. Stannus, one 
‘ would have to embark upon a treatise on colour decoration 
almost, and this was outside the limits of the meeting. In 
their lifetime they had seen a wonderful development in the 
«use of marbles in their principal buildings, the material 
i: replacing details that formerly had been constructed of 
wood. It would seem that the demand for the material had 
brought the supply, and it was to such men as Mr. Brindley 
and Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, who had spread abroad 
_ the taste for marble, that they were indebted for its intro- 
., duction. 
.. Mr. A. H. Ret, of Cape Town, supported the vote of 
thanks, and testified to the interest that was taken in the 
proceedings of the Institute by architects practising in the 
"Colonies. He said he, could not say much that was. appro- 
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as he did from a country which engaged mostly in digging: 
for gold and the importing of slaves. There was, however, 
in Africa an aboriginal art confined purely and simply to 
stone, and curious to relate, the races which produced that; 
art Weré now extinct, but evidence of their attainments was 
seen in the work that remained at Zimbabwe, in Northern - 
Rhodesia. | Be mn 

The Prestpent, in'some concluding remarks, said that- 


as marble was being greatly used in modern buildings he. 


wishéd to draw attention to the mistake that was often 


would lose their quality by high polishing, and there were 


certain varieties which were better without any polish at all.. 


Prizes and Studentships, 1906. i 
The Council’s deed of award made under seal pursuant 


to by-law 66, and read at the meeting, states that the Council | 


have examined the works submitted for the Institute silver 
medals, the Soane medallion, the Owen Jones and Pugin 
studentships, the Godwin bursary, the. Tite prize,” thes 
Arthur Cates prize and the Grissell gold medal, and gives’ 
particulars of the competitions and. the results thereof as 
follows :— Pageee Al : 

Tue Roya Institute SirveR Mepats—TuHE Essay 

| MEDAL AND 25 GUINEAS. 

Six essays on ‘‘ The Influence of the Useof Iron and 
Steel on Madern Architectural Design ”. were received. 

The Council have awarded the medal and 25 guineas 
to the author of the essay submitted under motto “ Three 
Ages” (Mr. Victor D. Horsburghj»23 Rutland Square, 
Edinburgh); a certificate of honourable mention to the. 
author of.,the essay bearing the motto “Fonte” (Mr, A. 
Halcrow Yerstage, of Godalming). er Bs ene 

Tue MéasurepD DRAwincsS—MEDAL AND 10 GUINEAS.: 

Six sets of drawings were sent in of the various buildings’ 
indicated. The Council have not awarded the medal but; 
give certificates of honourable mention to the delineators of: 


In the great majority of cases marbles" | 


Stoke Castle, Shropshire, and Magdalen College, Oxford, 


submitted under the mottoes ‘ Swallow” (Mr. David 
Robertson, Huntley Terrace, Kelvinside, Glasgow), and 


“ Waynflete” (Mr. R. Wynn Owen, 60 Castle Street, Liver-_ 


AND I100l. 

Fifteen designs’ for a large city hotel facing a public 
square were submitted. The Council have awarded the 
medallion and (subject to the specified conditions) the sum: 
of: roo/, to the author of the design bearing the motto’ 
‘““Cameo ” (Mr. Harold Cooper, 21 Oakley Crescent, Chelsea), 
and certificates of honourable mention to the authors of the: 
designs bearing the mottoes “Simplex” (Mr. Anthony R. 


Launcestone, Worcester Park). 


Barker, Greenhill, Harrow) and “Urn” (Mr. A. J. Pitcher, 


Tue Owen Jones STUDENTSHIP AND 100), 


MEDALLION 


Two applications were received for the Owen Jones — 


Studentship from the following :—Mr. Robert Atkinson, six 
strainers; Mr. Arthur R. H. Jackson, six strainers. 


The. 
Council awarded the certificate and (subject to the specified 


conditions) the surn of roo/. to Mr. A. R. H. Jackson, Royal — 


College of Art, South Kensington. 


Tue Pucin STUDENTSHIP AND 404. 

Three applications were received for this studertship 
from the following :—Mr. F. Townson Clark, six strainers ; 
Mr. A. J. Margetson, six strainers; and Mr. Wilfrid J. 
Travers, six strainers. The Council have awarded the 


medal and (subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 


4o/. to Mr. A. J. Margetson, Gordon Road, Handsworth, 
Birmingham. 
Tue Tite CERTIFICATE AND 30/. ¢ 


Twenty-one designs for a loggia for sculpture to screen 
the blind end (150 feet long) of a building were submitted. 


Ihe Council awarded the certificate and (subject to the 
specified conditions) a sum of 30/. (augmented by the sum 
of 20/. from the funds of the Wimperis Bursery, on the con- 
dition that the period of travel be extended from four to 


six weeks) to the author of the design bearing the motto | 
‘“‘Vignolia” (Mr. G. Salway Nicol, Colmore Row, Birming- - 
ham) ; and a certificate of honourable mention and ro guineas 
to Mr. Napier Hemy, Hampden House, Pheenix Street, | 


London. 
Tue Gopwin MEDAL AND 65/4. 
The Council do not make an award this year. 


Tue ARTHUR Cates PrizE, 40. 


Three applications were received from the following — 


~ \priate to the papers they had heard that,evening, coming | W. W, J. Calthrop,six,strainers ; Frank Dyer, six strainers; 
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ENN. Dathy. Quirke, six strainers. The Council have awarded |-ornamentation in his exteriors; 
the prize to Mr. W. W. J. Calthrop,,London. 


xi edd dh 


, THE GrRISSELL GoLtp MEDAL .AND' 10 GUINEAS... ei: 
Four designs for a grand stand constructed of timber on 
a race course were submitted. The Council have awarded 


-the medal and 10 guineas (with an additional 1o guineas from 
.the fuuds of the Wimperis Bursary) to the author of the 


design bearing the motto ‘‘ Royal:Ascot ” (Mr. W. A. Mellon, 


| Westminster, London). » a 


. THE ‘ASHPITEL ‘PRIZE. 
_ Mr. J.T. Halliday, Stockport. A) ; 
The designs and drawings submitted for the Institute 
Prizes and Studentships are on exhibition in the Gallery of 


the Alpine Club. :) 


” 
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THE LATE STANFORD WHITE. © 


: TN the Brickbuilder, of Boston, U.S., are'some_ recol- 


'lections of the Jate Mr. Stanford White’ by a few of 


the architects trained in his office, from Which we take the 


' following :— 


By Mr. J. Monroe Hewlett. 
His tremendous enthusiasm in his work invariably 


“communicated itself to: all who were engaged with him 
“upon any giveniproblem, and the rapidity with which he 


reached a conviction as to what he was trying to do in any 


given case was equalled only by his tenacity in adhering to . 
that conviction, and refusing to be satisfied until the result 


-was brought absolutely into line with his mental picture. 


From this it resulted that he never ceased studying his 
work until its actual construction prevented further study ; 
and though words of commendation from him to those 


’ working under him were few and far between, yét, when 


won, they were so spontaneous and sincere as to carry 
absolute conviction to the mind of the recipient and prove 


~ an incentive to redoubled effort. 


No one who‘has ever worked with Stanford White in 


‘the development of an architectural or decorative scheme 
_and the supervision of its execution can have failed to 


realise that in his mind the execution of the design ex- 
ceeded in ‘importance the production of the design itself. 


_To work with and under him was to appreciate as never 
before the fact that the building, not the drawing, is and 
' should be the architect’s chief’ concern; and that no vigour 
of conception“ or beauty of composition in the finished work 


can compensate for the absence of that fragrance which 


‘results from the embodiment in it of knowledge and love of 
' the refinements of form, colour and texture. 


It is safe to say that his influence will not be a Passing one, 


_ but even as that of the French school has been the most 


powerful factor in the orderly development of our archi- 
tectural education, so that of Stanford White is and will 


‘ continue to be pre-eminent in the creation and preservation 


of standards of good taste and refinement in our architec- 


‘ ture and decoration. 


By Mr. F. L..V. Hoppin. 
Perhaps of the many who came into personal ‘contact 


_ with him, none are better equipped to judge of his: genius 
_ and ability than those who had the privilege. of being for 


many years his students and his draughtsmen, for he was 
quite at his best when engaged in the heat of his work, and 


_ beset by the intricate problems. of plan and design which, 


' Italy, in the early 


_ was remarkable, 
_ exponents of the Italian Renaissance in this country, and 


infinite pains to relieve the distress he 


_by his very progress of creation, he constantly encountered ; 


but his versatility was marvellous, and had Stanford White 
seriously undertaken to be a painter or a sculptor, there 
cannot be a shadow of doubt that he would have been 
among the foremost artists of his day. 

_ His great knowledge-of drawing and perspective enabled 
him to give instant expression and form to his coneeptions 


_ through the medium of his well-trained office force. 


For many years he found a rich field for his ability in 
the erection of numberless country houses, and it is to him 
in a very large measure that a desire for more substantial 
and architecturally beautiful residences of this nature was 
created. His frequent visits in Europe, and especially in 

years of his practice, gave him a sense of 
proportion and a versatility of expedient in designing that 
and he and his firm soon became the 


their devotion to Classic lines in all their work was consis- 

tent throughout and from which style they rarely departed. 
His nature was an impatient one, yet generous to a 

fault, his manner often brusque and harsh; yet did he 

realise that he had given hurt to anyone he would go-to 

t had caused. 

He sometimes fell into the common error of over- 


‘and--frequently ‘in his 
interiors, impelled ‘by his innate sense of colour and com- 
bination of values, would catiggly nix his epochs which, 
‘carriéd out by anothér and, wou d have’been ludicrous and 
bizarre in the extreme, but “which, almost invariably, were 
peculiarly charming and,in some instances magnificent. 

He was anaes optimistic by nature, and enthusiastic 
to,a degree, which ‘latter ‘he invariably conveyed to all about 
him, whether clients, draughtsmen or builders, and in his 
unflagging spirits and enormous vitality wculd accomplish 
a vast amount of work. He had a wonderful memory and 
grasp of detail, and his knowledge of precedents and 
where to lay his hands upon them, whether in his library 

“or elsewhere, was of. the greatest service to him, and most 

remarkable. He was intensely keen in his work, his 
attitude towards his clients was very convincing, his enthu- 
.siasm for his conceptions was tremendous in its courage 
.of conviction whether ,in small or large undertakings in- 
variably. 

He was a born leader and instinctive superintendent, 
for he always had the instant sympathy and co-operation 
of the builders and workmen, who cheerfully at all times 
catered and responded to his directions and impulses, 
whether they considered them vagaries or otherwise. He 


;, was possessed .of.a charming sense of humour, and was a 


most delightful companion. 
His place in the world of art will always be most unique 


Land individual, and his influence and that of his colleagues 


_has been a most distinct factor in the development of 
American architecture and decoration. 


By Mr. Albert Randolph Ross. 

I shall never forget the first time I saw him, many 
years ago, at his old office in No. 52 Broadway, where I 
was sitting with my heart in my boots waiting to see 
Mr. Mead, with the hope of being taken into their office as 
a draughtsman. Swish! bang! went the outer double 
swing doors; swish! bang! went the inner swing doors, 
and in much less time than it takes to tell there shot across 
my vision a lithe, fierce-moustached giant witha big hat on 
a head of close-cropped blonde hair standing straight out in 
every direction. That was Stanford White, and was 
generally characteristic of the immense nervous vitality 
that enabled him to accomplish such an incredible amount 
of work that would have sent most men into nervous 
prostration. But there were times, however, when this 
mad haste abated. At the end of the. short winter 
days when the office, lamps were lighted and all 
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but a few of the faithful draughtsmen had gone to 
their homes, and the worry of the day’s routine was 
over, in the most affable frame of mind, softly whistling to 
himself, he found the time and inclination to carefully 
review his work and put the finishing touches to his con- 
ceptions. Those were indeed happy times. Then were he 
and his two associates in their best vein; then did McKim 
“go fishing,” as he was pleased to call poring over old 
volumes of Roman masterpieces, and then did they admire 
or aid with criticism each other’s work. 

His designs were conceived spontaneously, and he was 
little bothered by precedent or the formal principles of 
architectural planning. In directing his draughtsmen he 
expressed his thought always with a pencil rather than by 
discussion. After covering, oftentimes, yards of tracing- 
paper with alternative suggestions for work under con- 
sideration, he would eliminate all but two or three of the 
most pleasing and turn the matter over to his draughtsmen 
to ‘‘do something,” which he would either reject at sight or, 
if this “ something” was found favourable, used it as the 
basis of future study. 

Unlike the influence of his patron Richardson, in whose 
office I believe he received his architectural training, the 
study of his work or even an attempt to follow in his foot- 
steps will make for the advancement of our architecture 
and her allies. 


Men with such high and pure ideals in art are few 
indeed, and the many beautiful things he has conceived 
and left us will most fittingly commemorate this big, ver- 
satile, impatient and kindly man. 

By Mr. Philip Sawyer. 

While so many of us are tired and our work perfunctory 
at the end of ten years’ practice, McKim, Mead & White 
show in their design the vitality and light-heartedness of 
perennial youth. And it seems to me that this was 
in part Mr. White’s contribution. He was an engine for 
energy, promising recklessly impossible things, and causing 
everyone he came in contact with to accomplish theme 
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-Neyer tired, never indifferent, you might find him’ hammer- 
ing for the porter,, hatless, his hands full of papers, at 
seven in the morning, and, leave him striding up and down 
the deserted office at seven in the evening, while it was 
-always likely that he would shoot in at any hour of the 
night, throw off his coatand, pouncing upon a lone draughts- 
man, begin working upon a new problem, on the ‘assump- 
‘tion apparently that 
non-existent. 
to anyone - 
dnterested. 

To work for him was at first a fearful experience, later 
an inspiration ; a ‘terse statement of the requirements, a 
few hieroglyphics and we're off on an endurance run which, 
“last it for days, or weeks, or months, never cooled. 

To him, an artist, architecture meant colour first and 
form and texture next, and proportion afterward and plan 
‘last of all. To handle material fitly, to adjust it toa new 
use, to devise its characteristic detail, to combine it with 
others consummately, to employ all that is beautiful in the 
old with all that is practical in ‘the new ; these things were 
a constant pleasure to him and to all who know and enjoy 
his work. I wonder how many, even among architects, 
appreciate how much the appearance of our cities—varied 
‘with light bricks and terra-cottas—owes to his single 
initiative. 

Quick to recognise ambition and capacity, he gave great 


Office hours meant nothing to him, nor 
identified. with the work in which he! was 


latitude to a man of proved ability, generous credit for good 


-work done, and he showed an habitual indifference to one Ss 
previous failures; a constant assumption that you were 
just the man for the job and capable of anything, which 
brought results from the unlikeliest material. 

Full of originality, seething with ideas, he had that rare 
‘sense which prevented him from adopting anything new 
merely for its newness. It must also be better intrinsically 
than any possible adaptation of the old if it were to win. 

An experimenter always, the result was oftenest in the 
direction of some old beauty revivified, new to the use and 
time, but centuries old in inspiration and of seasoned good. 


PROFESSOR VON HERKOMER ON “THE 
PAINTER,” 

jf his lecture at the Royal Academy last week Professor 
von Herkomer said to his audience that he intended to 
speak as if to a lay audience. His lecture and the three 
that would follow it would be ifi'a popular vein and largely 
autobiographical, and if he said things that seemed plati- 
tudes to the artists and students before him he begged that 
they would just “sit loose” for the time being. When you 
looked at a picture that pleased you you sometimes 
wondered what the painter was like, but it was difficult to 
‘satisfy this curiosity. Painters’ portraits were not shown 
in-the shop windows. There was no money in them, so 
they did not figure beside those of the ballet girls and others, 
and perhaps it was as well, for the artist’s appearance 
might not be in sympathy with the kind of work .he pro- 
_‘duced. Turner was said to have refused to sit for his 
portrait because he thought that if people saw what he was 
like they would not buy his pictures. Painters were not 
ike those inventors of hair washes and similar things— 
noble and manly in their beauty—whose portraits they saw 
in advertisements. However, they would have the painter 
‘out and look at him. There was nothing now in his outward 
appearance to distinguish the artist from the stockbroker. 
Sixty years ago a man might ask his hostess at a reception who 
‘was the untidy man with touzled hair, and he would be 
told he was an artist. Now he would ask, ‘ Who is that 
‘‘handsome young man, so well groomed and turned out ?” 
and be told it was Mr. So- and-So, the distinguished portrait 
painter. Commenting on the still existent peculiarities of 
‘costume of the French art student, the lecturer remarked 
that all these artistic eccentricities were more. or less 
modern. If we looked back at portraits of painters of old 
times we saw that they were dressed exactly like other 
men. In the Bohemianism of the art student there was 
pride, of course, and why should not the artist be proud? 
He has a power of seeing the beauties of nature that most 
others have not—one of the greatest of God’s gifts to men— 
and he can show to others in clear form visions they are 
unable to shape for themselves. The great painter proves 
a truth with every stroke and touches the heart. He is one 
of the moral forces of the world. His ideality need not ‘be 
disturbed by the forces of life if. he have character. And 
_ Professor. von -Herkomer: cited,.in : this sconnection «the 
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of subject and thus sacrifice his artistic freedom, or should © 
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example of his father to whom he owes so much, who in 
spite of every difficulty and opposition never swerved from 
his ideal when he determined that he would make his son a 
painter. | 

The lecturer touched next, says the Morning: Post, on | 
the dangers to the painter of sudden success, the importance — 
of which he was apt to overrate. It did not make life a | 
path of roses. Was he to go on reproducing the same class _ 


he enlarge his formula and lose his public? . The successful — 
man has struck a vein, but he must dig deep to see if it © 
contained enough ore to last through his life. A small — 
accident would sometimes turn ‘the painter’s life from ~ 
affluence to want. He was motoring in the country and | 
met an old artist who when young had enjoyed a good — 
reputation and had built upon its: endurance., A dealer, 
offered to buy all he did, and asked him -among other — 
things to copy a picture for him. The artist did it, but 
refused to forge the signature, and for this the dealer ruined — 
him. Yet this man’s..sketches would be a credit to any 
landscape painter. Some of them the Professor took home, © 
and when people saw them in his studio and thought they 
were his they admired them. Butiwhen they heard they 
were the work of an unknown man: most of them turned 
their back upon them. Such was the valueof a naine, a _ 
thing that influenced even painters who ought to know | 
better. After a reference to the worship of Raphael,.even — 
of what were the “pot boilers” of that artist, and some ~ 
comparison of Raphael with Millais, the Professor spoke of — 
his own younger days. a 
The youth of to-day, he thought, had a different charac- — 
ter from the youth of his time. In his own recent experi- | 
ence as a teacher he had not found the same earnestness | 
and industry as of old, perhaps because the students were | 
better off. The general standard of .excellence had. cer- | 
tainly risen largely since his student days, but the question © 
as to whether the improvement would be maintained was | 
in the balance. Art requires youthfulness. Not youth, for — 
we do not have infant prodigies in painting. But from — 
eighteen to thirty-five you get your best efforts, and although | 
you may keep up your standard for years you cannot make — 
your type of art after thirty-five. To-day nearly all subject ; 
painters produced portraits, and aroused jealousy because — 
they made more money at it.. But it., ‘should be .remem- 
bered that the portrait painter has things. to contend with | 
that make his the most exacting of all.the branches ‘of .the | 
graphic arts. “The portrait painter cannot go- to. his studio — 
like a clerk to his desk, but he must be prepared at any | 
moment to do his best work. Then the difficulties, the con- 
stant change of feature, the conflicting claims of. his art and — 
his client. The portrait painter has to live. a.more expen- | 
sive life, he has to have a good studio, he must have about | 
him a certain sumptuousness, and be able to ask his clients | 
to dinner. He may have to go out into society when -he | 
wants most to rest. The lecturer compared this with the 
life of a landscape painter who’ goes out into the fields with | 
only a sketch to think of. ‘Perhaps he does -a little’ fishing — 
in the intervals and only paints his. pictures at his own — 
convenience when he returns‘to town.- He has but one. 
public ‘to please—the ‘portrait painter has in addition to 
please the sitter’s friends. On the other hand the portrait 
painter has the inestimable value of the close relationship 
that is established between the artist and the sitter. With 
all its exactions, portrait painting was a’great human art. | 


HOLYROOD CHAPEL. 


MEETING of the Edinburgh Architectural Association | 
was held last week to consider the following notice 
of motion by Mr. James Bruce, W.S. :—-“ That, looking to 
the public interest that has been aroused on the question of © 
the repair and restoration of the Chapel Royal, Holyrood, 
through the intimation of a legacy of 40,000/. for these pur- 
poses “by the late Earl of Leven and Melville, it is desirable 
that the Association should, through a committee of its 
rey obtain a report on the following points, Viz. :— 
What remains of the structure exist. 2. . We conditions 
ae capabilities of the parts remaining. Whether the 
evidence of these parts is sufficient to eens a satisfactory 
repair and restoration of the structure to be made. And 
that the committee consist of the following, viz. :—Mr. | 
Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A., president; and Messrs. J. .T. | 
Baillie, Henry F. Kerr, David Robertson, Harold. O. Tar- | 
bolton and John Watson—Mr, Blanc to be convener.” _ Mr. 
H. F. Kerr presided. 
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The Secretary said that Mr. Bruce was unable to be 
present, and that the motion would be moved by Mr. Daniel 
Macfie. A letter was read from Mr. John Watson intimat- 
ing that he desired that his name should be removed from 

the proposed committee. ; . doe 

Mr. Macfie, in submitting the motion, said that in his 
view the motion spoke for itself and required no apology 
cor elaboration. If it did it would ill become him, a mere 

‘Jayman, to enter a field where even experts might fear to 
tread. He might, however, recall the feeling of satisfaction 
‘and expectation with which the public read of the pious 
intention of the Earl of Leven and Melville with regard to the 
restoration of the ancient chapel of Holyrood. They would 
also remember the disappointment the public felt when 
they read the announcement of Professor Lethaby’s report 
and the decision consequent on it.. He thought it was very 

generally felt that that report considered rather too much 
only one view, and that there was some call in the public 
interest for an independent inquiry such as the motion 
contemplated. The public were entitled to assume that 
the donor had, in the most reverent spirit and under expert 
advice, carefully considered the whole matter. They who 
knew Mr. Ross knew that he was nothing if not con- 
scientious, and that any opinion that he might have formed 

would be the result of careful and exhaustive study of a 
difficult and complicated question. It seemed to him that 
‘the Association was clearly entitled to say something on 
that very important public question. The motion was wise 
and cautious. It did not impute blame. It did not commit 
them to any course of action but that of inquiry and report. 
He was sure that the representative committee that had 
been suggested would properly carry out the inquiry, and 
that with their accomplished President as convener they 
‘might be sure that its deliberations would be safely and 
‘surely guided. 

Mr. F. W. Deas said they had had very short time to 
consider the.motion. The subject was very important. 
They should proceed very cautiously before they committed 
the Association to any course of action regarding it. In 
view of the absence of Mr. Bruce, Mr. Tarbolton and Mr. 
' Hunter Crawford, and in view also of Mr. Watson’s intima- 

tion, he urged that consideration of the matter be delayed. 

Mr. R. S. Lorimer said that the terms of the Earl of 

‘(Leven and Melville’s will were very precise. Two trustees 
were appointed, and he understood that if Mr. Ross, for any 
reason, did not take up the work, or if either of the trustees 
refused to act, then the scheme fell to the ground. The 
‘question was, Could any good purpose be served by the 
motion in view of the terms of Lord Leven and Melville’s 
will? He was in sympathy with the feeling of disappoint- 
ment aroused by the decision of the trustees that the chapel 
-could not be restored, but at the same time he thought the 
proposer of the motion‘had not known, or had forgotten, 
the terms of the will. 

_ The Chairman said they had lawyers in their Associa- 
tion, and one of them was Mr. Bruce. He supposed Mr. 
Bruce knew quite well the terms of the will. But with 
all deference to Mr. Lorimer, he did not see what they had 
to do with the will. As an abstract question, Professor 
Lethaby’s report brought out ‘several points which, in his 
opinion, made Holyrood Chapel incapable of. restoration. 
The supporters of the motion thought the chapel might be 
restored, and they proposed measures to find that out. He 
‘did :not suppose that even if the committee reported 


favourably, it would have any influence in the matter. But 
the Association had nothing to do with that. 
Mr. Deas moved that the matter be delayed. It seemed 


to him that the Association should guard itself against any 
action that would stultify itself and which might weaken 
its action on future occasions when its influence might be 
very great. . He did not want the Association to go before 
‘the public saying they should do this or that unless they 
had solid ground to go upon. He did not wish the Associa- 

‘ tion to do anything which was not business-like. 
Mr. Macfie said it would be unfortunate if they went to 
‘a vote on the question. In view of the opinions that had 
‘been expressed, and in the absence of the President—which 
he thought was the only absence that ought to. count—he 
‘was quite disposed to allow the,matter to be delayed. In 
taking that action there was nothing to be lost but time. It 
‘was one of the conditions of the will that the King should 
be consulted. So far as they knew, that had not been done. 


But he did not think they had anything to do with the terms: 


‘-of the will. oh ee 
a! The Chairman said Mr. Blanc had received a letter from 
rofessor Cooper, Glasgow, which contained the following 


passage :—‘‘I am unable to be with you to hear the dis- 
cussion on Mr. Bruce’s‘thotion at the Architectural Associa- 
tion. I-earnestly hope it will be carried. It is too soon, of 
course, to anticipate the result of such an inquiry, but if its 
results be as I expect, I hope we shall hear no more of the 
“artistic objection.’ The Gothic masons certainly gave us 
beautiful stonework, but the glory of their architecture, 
though enhanced by that and the fine sculpture which they 
occasionally produced, was not in the detail but in the mass 
—the soaring pile, the pillars, the arches, the vaulted roof, 
the majesty of light and shade. Many of the details at 
‘York were destroyed by fire, but the magnificent sense of 
spaciousness was hardly impaired at all. These effects can 
be got back at Holyrood, and Scotland needs a chapel royal 
where our king ‘and his nobles ‘all’ may be seen in Scot- 
land worshipping on high occasion the King of kings. The 
use of Holyrood on these days would be enormous.” 

It was agreed to convene a special meeting on a date 
not fixed for the discussion of the subject. : 

Mr. Walter Gilbert, Bromsgrove Guild, Worcestershire, 
read a paper entitled ‘ The Sculptor and'the Garden.” The 
paper was illustrated by limelight views. 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. 


N connection with the completion of the new west front 
of Hereford Cathedral, work on which’ has’ been 
carried on since 1901, itis interesting to note that there 
now only remains to be finished the west front of the south 
aisle. This is estimated to cost 2,800/., and an appeal fora 
sum of 3,000/. to meet the expenditure is being made. The 
total cost of: the new front is set forth as 14,800/., including 
the new window, statues, &c. The erection: of the west 
window was commenced in 1901 as a memorial to the late 
Queen Victoria from upwards of 8,000 women of the county 
and diocese of Hereford, at a cost of 1,500/. It was unveiled 
by Princess Henry of Battenberg on May 13, 1902. Subse- 
quently it was found: necessary to carry on the further 
-renewal of the west front, the pinnacles and upper part of 
which had been rendered insecure by the earthquake of 
1896, while the whole facade, as rebuilt by Wyatt in 
1786, was utterly unworthy of the rest of the cathedral. 
The upper portion was completed and paid for at a cost of 
3,000/., making a total of 4,500/. 

After this the completion of the west end of. the nave 
was undertaken. This involved the projection of the two 
heavy buttresses, between which there is a west portal with 
double doorways into the cathedral. This work has been 
done at an additional cost of 4,500/., and was dedicated by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in March 1904. The renewal 
of the west front of the north aisle, with addition of massive 
turret and carved medallion, at an expenditure of 2,800/., 
was completed in December 1905. 


GLASGOW UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Glasgow Herald, who 
appears to be a painter, has called attention to the 
absence of mural paintings in the buildings. He says :— 
Beautiful in line and proportion, an essentially picturesque 
feature of our cityscape, our University buildings, have the 
frame but not the picture. The long line of niches on the 
facade, which. seen from across the park promise an 
interesting .and instructive series of statues, proves on 
closer investigation to be empty. The spandrils of beauti- 
fully groined arches terminate for the most part in rough 
blocks of stone, left to be carved when Providence inter- 
venes. Noble windows, where the light was meant to 
glorify the pictured pane, are mere holes in the wall blocked 
with white glass, leaded in a lattice suggestive of a- prison. 
Great sweeping expanses of wall where art should proclaim 
in voices of fresco and mosaic the history of the Corpora- 
tion, are meantime disguised ‘in a decoration of distemper 
conceived in the taste which distinguishes the cheap tene- 
ment house. The staircase from the. Bute Hall, which 
could be and should be a crowning beauty of the structure, 
is an empty well, disfigured: by staring iron beams, which 
would be disdained by an office building down town. In 
the Randolph Hall acommencement has been made, anc 
the Burne-Jones windows there strike the keynote of the 
harmony which should fill the entire building. 
The University wants decoration. Its walls, its windows, 
its empty niches, its rough, uncarved blocks call out for it. 
The University is worthy of decoration. Its buildings are 
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noble in-their proportions, beautiful in their design, inte- 
resting in their spaces. The University must have. decore- 
‘tion. if the training of its students is to be complete. 
- Aberdeen has shown the way. It is not many months since 
.the eyes of Scotland were fixed on the University of the 
- North. We cannot yetshave forgotten the grand east window 
_of the Mitchell Hall, picturing the history of the University 
from its foundation ; thé gallery of paintings leading to that 
_ hall; the great staircase facing the principal entrance, with 
‘its quaint stone:-and- carved mottoes; nor the decorative 
heraldic scheme ‘ow! the -facade of the College gateway 
illustrative of our-kings and of the history of the Marischal 
College. ‘What Aberdeen has done, Glasgow could do on a 
_ much greater scale. 
We have the men.. The decorative artists of Glasgow 
-at present stand.as high:in general estimation as any in 
Europez We have the money. Glasgow is the largest and 
“richest: city in Scotland. All that is wanted is a feeling of 
the need for this work, and a proper organisation to direct 
it. -I-understand that the general supervision of the Uni- 
- versity buildings is at present in the hands of the master 
of works. y 
On a recent visit there the writer found that an extra 


- door leading to “one of the examination halls had been 


pierced, the original door, of good and appropriate design, | 
not being found sufficient for the impatience of the students. | 


- This door had been cut in a wall where, from the design of 
the wall as conceived by the architect, a flat wall space was 
““wanted, and it had been constructed of plain flat iron, 
‘exactly like the door of an office strong-room. No reason 
could be assigned why this type of door had been chosen, 
- and one was tempted to the conclusion that pains had been 
taken to supply the ugliest and least suitable possible. 
- Inquiry of a passing official elicited the information that 
- the door. had been put there during the vacation, on an 
order from the master of works, and no other authority was 
deemed necessary. This is not as it should be. 

A committee of the Senate, or some member of it known 
as an authority on architecture, should be appointed to 
authorise and supervise all architectural or decorative work 
on the buildings. That the buildings as they stand were 
meant to be completed by a scheme of decoration is patent 
to the least observant. A scheme should be drawn up, and 
it should be seen to that all work proposed to be done 
should fit into it. It is not for an individual and an out- 
sider to propose a complete scheme for the decoration of 
our University, but I may be allowed to indicate the lines 
along which it must inevitably run. 

. Statues are a clamant need. These should represent 
the founders, benefactors and former students whose fame 
has glorified their Alma mater. The niches are there for 
- them, and the quadrangles have appropriate sites. A small 
head of the papal grantor of the original charter is to be 
found in the Senate-room, singularly enough inserted into 
the fireplace and preserved from smoke by a glass shade like 
those which cover funeral wreaths. This, with a couple of 
memorial tablets and busts, placed where they spoil the 
staircase, is I think all the sculpture the University 
at present possesses. Decorative carving is warited 
in the corridors, entablatures and finials. A little beautiful 
foliage carving has already been done, but in most places 
rough blocks of stone are crying aloud for the chisel. 
Heraldic shields are wanted‘ of the great families which 
have figured in the history of the University. The spaces 
for such arms are left above doorways, and evidently entered 
into the architect’s idea. Fresco paintings are wanted on 
the large flat spaces in the grand stairway and elsewhere. 
Stained glass is wanted throughout. In this respect the 
Randolph Hall requires completion. History proper could 
well be left to the painter and the sculptor. The large 
windows should be emblematic of the purpose and teaching 
of the University, while all the small windows could be 
memorials to those professors and students who had left 
their mark on the inner life of the college without rising to 
the outside fame which would give them their rightful 
places in the niches of the facade. The wall of the Randolph 
Hall above the doorway wantsa great mosaic of our Saviour, 
source of all arts and sciences, to render the scheme in that 
hall complete and comprehensible. 

These are mere suggestions to be revised and completed 
by more competent authority. In a commercial city like 
Glasgow the question will inevitably be asked—Where. is 
the money to come from for all this? The sum required 
would, of course, be Jarge in the aggregate, but the sub- 
scribers should be many. One of the first statues on the 
facade should represent that ancestor of the Duke of Hamil- 


ton who first gifted a piece of land for the building of the 
University, which till then was a mere homeless association 
of teachers and students drawn together under the protec- 
tion of the cathedral. The present duke might present that 
statue for the honouring of his house, and his example 
would doubtless be followed by others whose forebears 
have shed glory on the family name by their benefactions. 
The historical and symbolical works might be presented by 
such of our merchant princes as are the architects of their 
own fortunes, who could thus leave a lasting memorial of 
themselves and place their own desceiidants in the position 
of the donors of the statues. The smaller carvings. and 
windows could be provided by graduates and under- 
graduates who wished to commemorate a teacher or friend, 
and as the cost of these would be small there should be no 
difficulty in raising the necessary amounts from time to 


time. The two important points are—To raise public” 


interest in this matter and to have such a scheme organised 
that all small portions carried out at any time should take 
a due and orderly place in the entire decoration when 
finally completed. 

I,trust that abler pens than mine will take up this ques- 


- tion.» yf 


MANCHESTER INFIRMARY SITE. 


es special committee of the Manchester Corporatiom 
- which has under consideration the utilisation of the 
Royal Infirmary site in Piccadilly, met at the town hall 
under the chairmanship of Alderman Sir James Hoy. It 
was decided to present again to the City Council for accept- 
ance the report framed by the committee in August of last 
year. 

It may be recalled, says the Manchester. Guardian, that 
when the City Council met on September 5, 1906, and dis- 
cussed this report they decided to refer it back to the special 
committee in order that the members of the Council might 


have time to consider in all their bearings the important — 


recommendations which the committee had made. Sir 
James Hoy, on behalf of the committee, agreed to the sug- 
gestion, and stated that the more the committee’s scheme 


was investigated the more likely was it to advance in public ~ 


favour. The Infirmary site committee have now, after their 


further consideration, decided to recommend afresh the ~ 


acceptance by the Council of their original proposals. 

The special committee’s report, which contains these 
proposals, mentions the obligation of the public free 
libraries committee of the Corporation to give up possession 
of the free reference library site in King Street (which has 
been sold for 161,465/.) at a date not later than March 1913. 

As to the old Infirmary site, for which the Corporation 
has ‘agreed to pay 400,000/., the earliest time at which the 
Corporation are likely to be given vacant possession of the 
site is about two years hence, viz. at the end of 1908. 

Nothing, the committee says, has occurred in either the 
art gallery committee or the public free libraries committee 
to indicate any change in the firmly expressed opinion of 
such committees as to the utilisation of the Infirmary site 
for their purposes. There is now an opportunity afforded 
of utilising this noble site in Piccadilly by the erection 
thereon of a building in which the prcsent and prospective 
needs of the public free libraries committee and the art 


gallery committee can be adequately met, whilst allowing | 


an addition of open space as compared with that at present 
existing. The Council will now have to decide whether the 


special committee shall carry on the work with which they — 


have been charged beyond the present stage. 
In concluding their report the special committee say :— 
“In consequence of the sale of the King Street library it is 


imperative that the Council shall provide a site for and : 


shall erect a new reference library. A careful perusal and 
consideration of the valuable report presented by the art 


gallery committee to the Council in January 1906 (published — | 


shortly afterwards) will, it is believed, satisfy the public 
that the accommodation at the art gallery is wholly inade- 
quate for the needs of that important institution. The 
question of associating a museum with the art gallery is 
one which is referred to in that report, and may well receive 
attention in connection with any scheme of provision for 
the work of the two committees concerned. 

‘In view of these important considerations the special 
committee now recominend the Council to authorise in more 
definite form than has yet been done the allocation to the 
public free lil raries committee and the art gallery committee 
o the Infirm ry site, subject to the completion of the neceS- 
sary street improvements and to. sanction’ the preparation 


* <3) o> s . . { ‘ . ° ° 
ps of the saint are deposited, From them is supposed to distil 


A 4) 
Dumfries, giving an account of the excavation, from June to 


October 1905, of an ancient stone fort near Kirkandrews, 
’ by the proprietor, Mr. James Brown, of Knockbrea. 


ciborium or baldachino of great antiquity. 
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under the direction of the special committee, of plans to be 


‘hereafter submitted to the Council.” 


‘The report will come before the City Council at its 


meeting on the first Wednesday in February. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


the monthly meeting of the Scottish Society the first 
paper read was. by Mr. James Barbour, architect, 


The 
fort, or castle, is situated on a promontory in a little bay 
half a mile to the west of Kirkandrews, and is mentioned 
in the New Statistical Account as then bearing the name 
of Castle Hayne. In plan it is oval on the east and straight 
on the west, and consists of a central area, 60 by 35 feet, 
begirt by a great dry built. wall about 15 feet thick, having 
a gallery on the east side in the middle of its thickness, 
80 feet long and 33 feet wide, and on the west side a gallery 
or long chamber, 54 feet in length and 32 feet in width, and 
at a little distance a smaller chamber 14 feet long and 
4 feet wide. The relics found in the fort consisted of a 
quern-stone and some stone pounders and whetstones, a 
spindle-wheel and a rough stone disc with perforation in 
the centre, a bead of blue vitreous paste ornamented with 
white wavy lines, a ring-bead of amber, two spiral finger- 


_ wings of bronze wire, a bronze penannular brooch and 


fragments of chain mail. The bones found were those of 
domestic animals, chiefly ox and swine. Remains of red 
deer were met with, and fowls and fish were also indicated. 
Judging from the relics found and from the character of the 
building, the date of the fort is probably pre-Medizval. 

The second paper, by Mr. Alan Reid, F.S.A.Scot., dealt 
with the churchyard monuments of Lasswade and Pentland, 
photographs of which, by Mr. James Moffat, were shown 
on the screen. Only fragments of the walls of the pre- 
Reformation church of Lasswade remain, its lofty gabled 
tower having been blown down in a wintry storm in 1866. 
The most important of the monuments remaining is the 
effigy of a knight in armour within the railed enclosure 
belonging to a branch of the Preston family ; an incised slab 
bearing the arms of Somerville, and an inscription round 
the margin commemorating Elizabeth Bannatine, probably 
the spouse of one of the Somervilles of Drum. Perhaps 
the most interesting memorial now visible at Pentland is a 
massive slab with a floriated cross, unfortunately mutilated. 
Of the other more recent monuments, one is extremely 
interesting and uncommon. It has been a tablestone, on 
the ends of whose supports are four finely cut figures—a 
Sower, a reaper, an eater and a flower-gatherer, the last with 
roses entwined about his body; while on the fifth and 
central support is a group showing Death as’ the King of 
Terrors, crowned and armed with a long spear, preparing 
to attack a trio of victims—a youth, a seated female figure, 


and a baby on her knee, the youth vigorously interposing 
between Death and his prey. 


ST. NICHOLAS CHURCH, BARI. 
Ne a meeting of the Glasgow Branch of the Scottish 
_,, Esclesiological Society a paper on “St. Nicholas of 
Bari” was read by Mr. J. D. G. Dalrymple, F.S.A., vice- 
president. He said that almost no part of Italy is so little 


‘known to British travellers as Apulia. Bari is a town of 


great antiquity, and has had a chequered history. Originally 
a Greek colony, it fell under the sway of Rome, and when 
the Western Empire came to an end passed into the pos- 
session of the Byzantine emperors. For a time it became 
subject to the Lombard Dukes of Benevento, was then 
seized by the Saracens, from whom it was recaptured by 
the Greeks, and they in 1071 were compelled to. surrender 
it to the Normans under Robert Guiscard. The relics of 


‘St. Nicholas, Bishop of Myra, the patron saint of sailors and 


travellers and the friend and protector of children, were 
brought to Bari in 1084, and the construction of the great 
church which now contains them was commenced in 1087. 
It is a plain and rather gloomy edifice of the basilican type. 
The eastern portion, containing the choir, has gable walls 
at each side, and forms a species of eastern transept. The 
apsidal choir contains a fine scréen and a very interesting 


interesting part'of the church is ‘the crypt, where the relics 


i 


The most, 


a liquid which, under the name of “the manna of St. 
Nicholas,” is sold and distributed to crowds of pilgrims who 
come to pay their devotions at the shrine. It is believed 
to have healing properties of the most valuable description, 
and is either taken internally or used as a lotion with the 
most beneficial effects. A sample brought to Scotland was 
subjected to a chemical analysis, with the result that it was 
found to be pure water from a deep spring originating in 
chalk, marble or other limestone strata. A similar liquor, 
with powers equally miraculous, is supposed to distil from 
the bones of St. Andrew in the crypt of the cathedral of 
Amalfi. In Sir Walter Scott’s “Kenilworth,” curiously 
enough, the name “manna of St Nicholas” is applied to 
the poison prepared by Alasco and administered to the 
Earl of Sussex, and also used by Varney in his attempt to 
prevent Amy Robsart’s presence at the revels in honour of 
Elizabeth. 

On the motion of Professor Cooper, seconded by Dr. 
Honeyman, a vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Dalrymple 
for his paper. 


LONDON COUNTY HALL. 


HE establishment committee in their last report on the 
proposed competition state:—We have given further 
consideration to the question of the time to be allowed for 
the competition for designs for the new county hall, and 
have considered a letter from the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, who suggest that nine months should be allowed, 
six of which should be devoted to the preliminary part of 
the competition. The time which it was originally proposed 
should be allowed was eight months, four months to be 
devoted to each part, but we think the Council will be 
well advised to allow the additional month suggested, and 
we have accordingly requested our chairman to ask leave 
of the Council to make the necessary alterations in the con- 
ditions when the same are under consideration by the 
Council. 

We propose that, in accordance with the practice which 
we understand usually obtains, a fee should be charged for 
copies of the conditions and particulars, &c., issued to in- 
tending competitors in connection with the competition for 
designs for the new county hall, and we think that a fee of 
3/. 3s. in this instance will be suitable. This fee will be 
returned on receipt of a bona-fide design or if on receipt of 
the conditions any architect decides not to compete and 
returns the conditions, &c., within two weeks.’ We recom- 
mend :— m 

That a charge of 3/. 3s. be made for each copy of the 
conditions, &c., supplied to architects desiring to compete 
in the preliminary stage of the competition, the fee to be 
refunded on the receipt of a bona-fide design or if on receipt 
of the conditions any architect decides not to compete and 
returns the conditions, &c., within two weeks. 


SCOTTISH MODERN ARTS ASSOCIATION. 


CIRCULAR has been addresséd to those interested 

in Scottish art in which the objects of the new 
Association are indicated generally. The objects of the 
Association are to insure the preservation of representative 
examples of Scottish art, more particularly by acquiring 
works of contemporary Scottish artists, and also to assist in 
the enriching of Scottish public art collections. These 
objects are to be attained by (1) the acquisition of works of 
art by Scottish painters, sculptors, etchers and other crafts- 
men; (2) the acquisition of works of art by artists other 
than Scottish; (3) arranging for these works being suitably 
exhibited ; (4) the endeavour to secure adequate representa- 
tion of Scottish art in British national collections ; (5) the 
furtherance of any scheme: which has for its object the 
promotion of Scottish art.’ A general meeting of the 
Association will be held in Edinburgh early next month, 
when the constitution will be passed and the office-bearers 
and committees elected. In the meantime, membership of 
the Association is to be constituted by the payment of a 
minimum subscription of one guinea per annum. In 
reference to the eventual housing of the property of the 
Association, the following extract from the Association’s 
circular is of interest :—‘ Although nothing definite can be 
decided upon at present, it may be mentioned that, while 
taking into strict account the claims of the various pro- 
vincial art collections of Scotland, the ideal to be kept 
before the Association will be the formation of a Scottish 
National Gallery of Modern Art, the possession, not of a 
city or a corporation, but of a people.” sai 


a 
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Chartered Surveyors’ Golfing Society. 
- §rr,—In case it may be of interest to your readers, I 
have been asked to inform you of the formation of the 
‘““Chartered Surveyors’ Golfing Society,” membership of 
which is restricted to members of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, with a view to arranging matches with societies of the 
kindred professions, in addition to which it is proposed to 
hold an annual tournament.—Yours faithfully, 
S. James CHESTERTON, 
Hon. Sec. Chartered Surveyors’ Golfing Society. 
116 Kensington High Street, London, W. 


GENERAL. 


The American Institute of Architects have elected the 
following Council :—Frank Miles Day, president ; William 
B. Mundie, first vice-president; R. Clipton Sturgis, second 
vice-president; Glenn Brown, .secretary and treasurer ; 
Walter Cook, Eagar V. Seeler and J. L. Mauren, directors 
for three years ; and Robert Stead, auditor. 

‘Sir David Wlikie’s House,’ No. 144 Kensington ,High 


‘Street, has been indicated by one of the County Council’s 


tablets. 

Dr. Henry Woodward, F.G.S., will read a paper on Monday 
evening at the Surveyors’ Institution on “ The, Uses of a 
Geological Collection,” which will particularly refer to the 
specimens in the Institution. 

A Course of Lectures and demonstrations for sanitary 
officers will be commenced at the. Parkes Museum on 
February 11. In connection will be a series of competitions 
and demonstrations. 

Mr. A. W. S. Cross, M.A., and Mr. G. Hubbard, F.S. rA\y 
will read a paper and open a discussion on “ The Revision 
of the Charter of the Royal Institute of British Architects ” at 
the Northern Architectural Association on Wednesday next. 

An Exhibition of the works of Mr. Holman Hunt will be 
held in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, from February 2 
to March 2. It is expected a larger number of pictures by 


‘the artist, will be seen on the walls than in any exhibition 


of his works hitherto held. 

Mr. Robert Bowring, of Wells, Somerset, announces 
that he will offer for sale by auction, in a marquee in the 
grounds on June 6, the mansion known as the Abbey 
House, Glastonbury, in a portion of the grounds of which 
stand the ruins of Glastonbury Abbey, which are included 
in the estate offered for sale. 

The Competition instituted by the Local Government 
Board for Ireland for three prizes for designs of labourers’ 
cottages most suitable for rural districts has resulted as 
follows :—First prize. (50/.), Sydney Moss, Rockbank, Eccles, 
Lancashire; second prize (30/.), J. Roseman Burns, 
17 Serpentine Avenue,, Ballsbridge, Dublin; third prize 
(20/.), T. M. Deane, 15 Ely Place, Dublin. 

The Glasgow Town Council age remitted to ee city 
engineer and the city librarian to consider and report as to 
the erection of a tablet or other memorial at the various 
district libraries recording the fact that the buildings were 
the gift of Dr.. Carnegie. 

‘The Bucks County Education Committee have considered 
the numerous applications for. the appointment of an archi- 
tect for the new elementary school for 600. children at 
Slough.. It is understood that Mr. Arthur C. Lee, architect, 


_.of 134 Oxford: Road, Reading, and also of High Street, 


Slough, has received that appointment. 

The Glasgow University Court considered last week a 
letter from Mr. J. D. G. Dalrymple, in which he said the 
Glasgow Archzological Society had recently celebrated its 


jubilee, and as he had the honour to hold the office of Pre- 
sident, it had occurred to him that it would be a fitting way. 


to commemorate the event if he were to establish an 
archzeological .lectureship somewhat on the lines of the 
Rhind Lectureship in Edinburgh, though on a much smaller 
scale. -The course would consist of five or six lectures as 
might be arranged by the Council of the Society, with whom 
would lie the.appointment of the lecturer. _The honorarium 


for the course would be the sum of 50/., which he would: 


provide. ‘He was anxious that the lectures should be de- 
livered in the University, and that the project be recognised 
‘by the University Court; but in view of the possibility of 
its not being so, he proposed at first only to establish it for 
five years. 
sideration. 


Mr. T. T. Wainwright, 31,6712. ; 


The letter was remitted to a committee for con-. 
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The First Commissioner of Works has communicated to 
Mr. Charles A. Jones (deputy-constable of Carnarvon 
Castle) the fact that the charge and maintenance of the 
castle had been transferred to the Board of Works on the 
Ist inst., but without affecting the personal rights or privi- 
leges of the constable (Sir John Puleston) or the ERs 
constable. 

At the Monthly Meeting of the Bexhill: education com- 
mittee it was stated that the cost of the new school on the 
Down had been 6,718/. 12s. 8d., architect’s fees amounting 
to 335/. 18s. 8d. The committee discussed various financial 
adjustments between them and the architect, and a debate 
ensued upon a motion that a claim of: the architect for 
22 per cent. providing for future extensions be not at 
present paid. One councillor thought an architect would 
be entitled to payment of 23 per cent. for the preparation 
of plans and specifications for: an extension which was 
projected. The motion was agreed to. 

The Camberwell Borough Council discussed at their last 
meeting the future of the South London Art Gallery. The 
libraries - committee recommended the London County 
Council be offered the control of the gallery, subject to 
certain conditions.: On a vote being taken thirty-three were 
in favour of the retention of the gallery in the hands of the 
borough council and twenty-five against, the ae 
tion being accordingly rejected. 

The Royal Female School of Art, Queen Square, Blooms- 
bury, was summoned recently at Bow Street police court 
before Mr. Marsham for the nonpayment.of local rates 
amounting to 48/. 19s. 2d. For the defendants it was said 
the school was established many years ago, and in due 
course obtained a certificate under the provisions of. the 
Scientific Societies’ Act, showing that the school ought to be 
exempted from the payment of rates as a society carried o 
exclusively for the promotion of science and fine arts. He 
asked’ for an adjournment to enable him to appeal to 
Quarter Sessions. The town clerk of Holborn said the 
rating committee of the Council had reviewed all the 
circumstances, and they were of opinion that the defendants. 
should not be exempted from paying rates. The summons 
was adjourned for a fortnight, the defendants’ solicitor inti- 
mating that they would ‘certainly appeal, as under the 
circumstances they felt they ought not to be called upon to 
pay rates. 

Mr. J. Pentir Williams, coroner for North Carnarv onshire, 
has written respecting the discovery of over 500 Romapm 
bronze coins found recently during some excavation work 
on the slope of the Little Ormes Head, Llandudno. Mr: 
Williams stated that he did not think it was necessary to 
hold an inquest respecting the find, and his opinion was 
confirmed by the solicitor to the Treasury. He therefore 
advised that the coins should be returned to the finders, 
but that their attention should be called to a communicatiom 
received by the Treasury solicitor from the British Museum. 
It was to the effect that the keeper of the coins and medals: 
at the Museum would be pleased to classify the coins and! 
return them if they were submitted to him. It was of no: 
use to examine the hoard unless all the coins were seen. 
Any deductions otherwise would not be sound. Treasure 
trove is defined as “ gold or silver coins, bullion or plate, 
concealed in a house or in the earth by an unknown 
person.” Bronze coins do not therefore come within the 
definition. os 

Mr. Alfred Creer, York city surveyor and engineer, 
has placed his resignation in the hands of the street 
and buildings committee. Mr. Creer, who took up the 
appointment in October 1889, served his articles under the 
Improvement Commissioners at Birkenhead. Subsequently 
he served five years with them as assistant, and was them 


appointed district surveyor at Halifax, afterwards becoming » 
Thence he went to Lan; . 


deputy to the borough engineer. 
caster as city and water engineer. 


Sir J. T. L. Rolleston, of London, the umpire in- ee 


matter, has awarded the.owners of the projecting block of 


buildings at the corner of. Long Millgate and Fennel Street | 


the sum of 25,957/. as compensation from the Manchester 
Corporation. The owners claimed 35,000/. Their witnesses. 
at the recent arbitration valued the premises as under :— 
Mr. Charles H. Heathcote,. 
31,4752.; Mr. W..H. Robinson, 32,7221, ; 
R. Levy, 31,4752 
were :—Mr. J. W. Beaumont, 17, 5992. ; 
18,322/.; Mr. Joseph Swarbrick, 17, 7861. ; 


Mr. F. H. Oldham, 
and Mr. G. H. 


Larmuth, 1777320. Lhe arbitrators for the claimant and the 


Corporation respectively were Mr..T.. Silk Wilson, F.S.I- 
and Mr. J. D. AUS F. S.L, bod of Manchester. 


and Mr. Emanuel; 
For ;the . Corporation the valuations: 
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THE NEW War OFFICE, WHITEHALL: CoUNCIL OF War Room. 


The late WILLIAM YOUNG, Architect. 


Carried out by CLYDE YOUNG, with the co-operation of Sir JOHN TAYLOR, K.C.B. 
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THE WEEK. 


An important judgment respecting gables when 
measuring the height of buildings under the London 
Building Act was given last week by Mr. Justice 
Kexewicu. In the definition of the Act ‘‘ the expression 
‘height’ in relation to any building means the measure- 
ment taken from the level of the footway, if any, imme- 
diately in front of the centre of the face of the building, 
or, where there is no such footway, from the level of 
the ground before excavation to the level of the top of 
the parapet, or where there is no parapet to the level of 
the top of the external wall, or, in the case of gabled 
buildings, to the base of the gable.” A block of flats 
was erected partly in Salem Road, which is 4o feet 
wide, and partly in Moscow Road, which is 52 feet 
wide. ‘The buildings were 40 feet high to the gable ; 
but the gable had two storeys and was 20 feet higher. 
It was contended that the gable was not a gable 
within the meaning of the Act, and _ therefore 
the whole height of the building, which was 62 feet, 
should be taken into account. In the course 
of the arguments it was admitted that the gable was a 
gable within the meaning of the Act. The question, 
then, was whether the building exceeded by its height 
the distance to the opposite side of the street. Evidence 
was given by Messrs. Gruninc, WuitE, CHATFEILD 
CrarkE, Meresom, Douctass MatHews and Dicxser. 
His Lordship said that part of the building was recessed, 
and that if the space were added to the width of the 
street the total width would be 63 feet.. His Lordship 
held that the Act said nothing against starting a building 
with a low height in front and then working backwards 
by steps, increasing in height. Architects were entitled 
to adopt that arrangement when they could do so 
without offending against the Act. Mr. Justice 
KEKEWICH declined to consider certain questions of 
laches or delay, and his judgment accordingly was given 
for the defendants. The case has been exceedingly 
complicated, and the building had been commenced 
without any approval of the plans by the London 
County Council. But it suggests a more liberal inter- 
pretation of the Act, especially in cases of old streets 


which originally were narrow and subsequently 
widened, 


Tue late Empress Exizasetu of Austria had dis- 
played her love of art and of antiquity in the erection 
of a villa in Corfu, which was called the Achilleion. In 
the grounds were a great many statues, some of them 
being copies of ancient examples. About three years 


_ ago a company was formed for converting the villa 
into an hotel and bathing establishment. The project 


was not successful. Then it was suggested to make 
the place a rival of Monaco as a gambling resort. 
That scheme was also a failure. Now it is proposed to 
convert the Achilleion into a sanatorium for patients 
suffering from diseases of the lungs,’ It remains to be 
seen whether the scheme will be accomplished ; but there 
is no doubt it would be the worthiest use to which the 
fallen palace could be turned under existing circum- 
stances, The place is deserted, for the Austrian Govern- 
ment and the Empress’s relatives decline to expend any 
money on its conservation. 
iio eee ee 


THE committee of the Edinburgh Public Library 
are about to make an experiment likely to have a satis- 
factory result in promoting technical education. They 
intend to arrange special sections which will corre- 


.Spond with the various trades practised in Edinburgh. 


Catalogues will be printed of the books containing 
information on the different subjects. Copies are to be 
pea to employers, who will be asked to distribute them 
among their workmen, and to point out any deficiencies 


be portraits of the La Toucue family.” 
existed in those days, Hamitton could be accurate in 


in the collections which may be apparent. Another 
innovation will be the adoption in one of the libraries of 
a children’s room, which has proved successful in English 
public libraries. Should it serve its purpose similar 
rooms will be made to form part of all the branch 
libraries. It is also arranged to have a music library, 
for, although the Scotch are supposed to be lovers of 
music, they have not as yet any public institution where 
pieces are to be obtained. 


ARCHITECTURAL drawings, and all other works under 
glass, intended for this year’s exhibition of the Royal 
Academy are to be sent on March 28. The days for 
reception of oil-paintings will be March 30 and April 2, 
and for sculpture April 3. The hours for reception are 
from 7 A.M. to1o P.M. It is notified that ‘no artist is 
allowed to send or exhibit more than three different 
works.” They are to be delivered at the Burlington 
Gardens ertrance. The regulations correspond with 
those of last year. All works sent from the country or 
from abroad must be consigned to an agent in London 
for delivery at the Academy, unpacked, on one of the 
appointed days. No works in cases will be received, 
nor will the expenses of carriage be defrayed by the 
Academy. All the works sent by each artist must be 
entered on a printed form duly filled in with the 
uname (Christian and surname in full, signed by 
the artist), and address of the artist, the titles and 
descriptions of the works as they are to be in- 
serted in the catalogue, and the price if it is desired 
to place them on sale. These forms must be sent under 
cover addressed to “The Secretary.” No advertise- 
ment, unnecessary quotation or narrative can be 
admitted. At the back of each frame must be written 
the name and address of the artist, with the title or 
description of the picture, and the number (if there be 
more than one) to which it refers in his or her list. This 
information must also be repeated with great distinct- 
ness and accuracy on a label attached by a string to the 
top of each frame, and made to hang over in front, as 
also to each piece of sculpture. The forms and labels 
can be procured (during the month of March only) from 
the Academy. Applications for them made by letter 
must be accompanied by a stamped and addressed 
envelope for their enclosure. 


PHotocrapHy has one advantage—in enabling 
painters and engineers to represent buildings with 
accuracy, although they may not be visited. One 
instance of the old method is mentioned in the new 
part of the “Journal of the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries of Ireland.” At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century there was a pulpit orator——Dean Kirwan—who 
was irresistible in. drawing large contributions from 
congregations in Dublin by hissermons. The Governors 
of the Female Orphan House considered they were so 
indebted to him, they paid 204/. 15s. for a painting of 
the Dean, from which a mezzotint was prepared. The 
artist selected was HucH Doucias Hamitron, who 
practised in London and Rome, as well as in Dublin. 
The likeness of the preacher is believed to be accurate, 
but it is now impossible to ascertain in what church he 
was exercising his persuasive powers. According to 
the “Journal” :—“ The inside of the church is repre- 
sented as having a circular colonnade, behind which the 
congregation sit in tiers, In the centre of the open 
space is acircular pulpit, on the steps of which are 
eight children. The ‘Round Church’ of St. Andrew 
naturally suggests itself, but its interior was quite 
unlike the picture, and the annual sermon for the 
orphans was never preached there. As a matter of fact, 
such a church as that depicted existed only in the mind 
of the painter, who had an objection to entering a 
church, and so had to rely on his imagination for an 
interior. The children on the pulpit steps are said to 
If photography 


his architecture without any loss of effect. 
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AMERICAN - PRACTICE. 


HE Frenchman’s maxim which declares that we 
can always find something which is pleasing to 
us in all the distresses of our friends is not universally 
true. Once we realise that a similar fate awaits us we 
become sincerely sympathetic and realise what it is to 
have a fellow feeling. In that way the relations between 
architects and their clients and public authorities in 
America cannot fail to have interest for Englishmen. 
The treatment of architects in Germany, Italy or France, 
has little concern for English clients and probably less 
for American. But if one of the Government depart- 
ments of the United States came to the conclusion that 
work could be carried out in better style if the contractor 
were made responsible for the plan as well as for its 
execution, we might expect to discover that a similar 
revolution was impending in England. On the other 
hand, the adhesion to one set of rules for practice in 
England has been advantageous to American architects. 
For if there were no English precedents for architectural 
practice the people would be disposed to leave every- 
thing to wealthy and influential contractors. 

In the last Quarterly Bulletin of the American 
Institute of Architects we have some indications that 
all is not sound in American practice. The position 
acquired by contractors is suggested when we learn that 
the board of directors discussed “the subject of abuses 
as they exist among contractors and sub-contractors, 
who employ architects and exact commissions to the 
detriment of the architectural profession.” It was 
resolved ‘that a special committee of five be appointed 
to consider the relations of architects to the system of 
general contracting and await further action until their 
report is received.” The meaning of the grievance is 
not manifest. But we suppose it is found to be not un- 
common for great contracting firms who may be able to 
lend money to speculators in buildings to insist on 
having plans prepared in any way they deem to be most 
conducive to their interests. In modern structures the 
steel skeleton is considered the most important part, 
and therefore the engineer rather than the architect is 
recognised as the principal official. 

The municipal authorities are also disposed to dispense 
with the services of architects, even when they are offered 
for the general good without expectation of reward. In 
Rhode Island, for instance, it was intended to revise 
the building regulations. For that purpose a committee 
was formed consisting of four architects, four insurance 
officials, three builders and three members of the City 
Council. It appears the latter have taken an un- 
expected view of what the insurance and architectural 
interests had in mind when the City was asked to co- 
operate, and have held themselves aloof, informing the 
other members of the joint committee that they will 
consider any report which may be submitted to them 
containing provisions for a revised ordinance. As a 
result there are doubts about the possibility of obtain- 
ing a rational building code which would be adapted to 
modern methods of construction. It was probably a 
disregard of tact which made the City Council appear 
to be always in a minority if compared with either the 
architects or the insurance representatives. The archi- 
tects likewise failed in the effort to secure the adoption 
by the City Council of a proposed ordinance requiring 
the Mayor to approve, under the advice of an archi- 
tectural expert, all plans for City buildings and all con- 
tracts for their construction, and to secure a more 
equitable and satisfactory selection of architects to design 
them. 

The question of competitions is one about which 
American architects do not agree. The Illinois Chapter 
resolved at the annual meeting :—(1) That competitions 
are undesirable and unnecessary; (2) that in the 
interests of both clients and architects, whenever possible 

an architect shall be employed without resort to a 
competition ; (3) that all rules for the conduct of com- 
petitions heretofore recommended or adopted by the 


| the others, provided they are contiguous and erected at 


American Institute of Architects or its chapters should 
be repealed; (4) that no rules. attenpune to regulate 
thé same should be adopted hereafter; (5) but that the 
Institute should exert its influence for the discourage- 
ment of competitions under all circumstances. It was 
recommended that the American Institute of Architects 
should discourage competitions (1) by refusing to give 
them official recognition except in special cases, and ~ 


(2) by the refusal of its members to take any part in ~ 


them, except those for public buildings, for the regula-_ 
tion of which its board of directors has been consulted. 
The argument of the Chapter was, that if members — 
stood aloof competitions would become so disreputable ~ 
that even the projectors would be compelled to — 
abandon them. The desire to keep down competitors 
is explained by the circumstance that Illinois has a © 
licensing law for architects. ; 
The Iowa Chapter, on the other hand, are opposed — 
to restrictions on competitions which would be found © 
impracticable in their State. There is so little appre-— 
ciation of architectural practice and design among ~ 
people that the attainment of anything better seems to — 
be an impossibility. While in favour of a professional — 
adviser, it is believed that the proposal of the Institute 
to have “judges” must fail, because so few bodies in-— 
stigating competitions are willing to delegate their” 
authority to a board composed of a majority of archi-~ 
tects who would, of necessity, be considered by them — 
outsiders and more or less interested from the com-— 
petitors’ standpoint. z 
In the Rhode Island Chapter there was reference to” a 
discussions about architects “ signing” their buildings. 
It is supposed to be self-seeking, although sculptors can 
put their name on their statues and painters on their f 
pictures. The newspapers do not hesitate to extol not 
alone artists and sculptors, but men of handicraft—_ 
engineers and builders—and print 7” extenso the names 
of a building committee of a fire-engine station, a school - 
house or a town hall, but they cannot, said a speaker, 
find a place for the name of the architect ; he is too 
insignificant and has not played a sufficiently important 
part in the making of the structure to have his name 
appear. The statement is suggestive of the position of 
architects. American newspapers are only too glad to i 
introduce names, and if they pass over those of archi-— 
tects it must be to please the public in general, who are 
supposed to be indifferent to designers. It would be 
well for the Chapters to consider whether there are any 
grounds for the departure from the ordinary practice of 
journalists. It should be mentioned that the omissions — 
are not confined to America. In Europe exclusion of 
architects’ names is common. It is not to be supposed 
that posterity will take the trouble to make researches - 
in order to discover who was the architect of a par 
ticular building, and on that account the engraving of 
the names on buildings would be justified if there were 
no other reasons, 
An effort has been made to have the Institute 
schedule of charges generally adopted, in which the 
minimum commission is 5 per cent. upon the cost of 
the work when over 10,000 dollars. It is laid down 
that every architect should charge higher rates when-. 
ever the demand for his services will justify the increase, 
rather than accept work to which he cannot give proper 
personal attention. No member is to compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for less than 
another. The Washington Chapter announced a scale 
of minimum charges. For buildings costing less than 
10,000 dollars; the percentage was to be from 5 to 10. 
For two or more buildings erected from the same plans, 
full charges are to be paid for the first and one-half for 


the same time. On buildings where the architect takes 
the place of the contractor an additional charge of from 
5 to ro per cent. is to be made. Drawings, specifica- 
tions, &c., being instruments of service, are to remain 
the property of the architect. | 

From the foregoing remarks it will be evident that 
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the position of architects in America corresponds in a 
large measure with that of architects in England. A 
man who contemplates building can in England have 
his work done by people who technically are contractors, 
but who would not be recognised as trained builders. 
Municipal authorities are also disposed to be sceptical 
about the disinterestedness of architects in connection 
with schemes of public improvement. Time is, how- 
ever, a great teacher, and sooner or later an improve- 
ment may arise in both countries, to the advantage alike 
ef the public and of architects. 


AN ACADEMY RECORD.* : 


HE completion of the Dictionary of Exhibitors at 
the Royal Academy is an event on which Mr. 
ALGERNON GRAVES deserves to be congratulated. The 
work is one which has interest not only for artists but 
for amateurs and those who buy or sell paintings, as 
well as for all who care about the history of English art. 
It is dedicated by special permission to the Kine, and is 
worthy of such patronage. 

In the eighth volume the dominant painters are 
TuRNER and Warts. The productiveness of TuRNER 
is suggested when it is found that the list of his works 
requires seventeen columns and a half. Beginning in 
1790, when he was a lad of fifteen, and continuing 
until 1850, the year before his death, his paintings 
exemplify not only manners but moods. It is 
remarkable that he started with representations of 
buildings, and it must not be supposed that he 
was at any time indifferent to them. The first work by 
him which was seen in the Academy was a “ View of 
the Archbishop’s Palace, Lambeth.” In 1791 and 1792 
he restricted himself to the same class of work. His 
address was then 26 Maiden Lane, but in 1793 he had 
a studio in Hand Court, Maiden Lane, from whence his 
works came until 1800, when he was elected an Associate 
and removed to 64 Harley Street. In 1808 he had also 
a second studio in West End, Upper Mall, Hammer- 
smith. TuRNER removed to Queen Anne Street in 
1811 and in 1815 his riverside address was Sandycombe 
Lodge, Twickenham. It would take us too long to 
analyse such a vast number of paintings. TuRNER was 

- willing to depict English scenes or Classical subjects, 
and occasionally he made experiments which were at 
| least, curious. For instance, in 1807 one of his paintings 
was A Country Blacksmith disputing upon the Price 
_ of Iron, and the Price charged to the Butcher for 
| Shoeing his Poney.” Turner purchased this picture 
from its owner twenty years afterwards. In 1808 he 
_ adopted another strange title, “ The Unpaid Bill, or the 
| Dentist reproving his Son’s Prodigality.” An experiment 
was made by him in 1831, for his “ Watteau, studied 
| by F resnoy’s Rules,” was an endeavour to demonstrate 
| that white, when it shines with unstained lustre clear, 
| may bear an object back, or bring it near.” In 1843 
‘his ~ Light and Colour” was supposed to exemplify 
| GortueE’s theory. Mr. Graves is careful to give the 
_ extracts introduced in the catalogues from “ Fallacies 
| of Hope,” the curious lines which TuRNER composed to 
| suggest the character of his paintings. The last works 
he exhibited in 1850 were “ Mercury sent to admonish 
_ #neas,” “ Aneas relating his story to Dido,” ‘The 
| Visit to the Tomb,” and “The Departure of the Fleet.” 
Each of them was accompanied by a sentence from 
_ Fallacies of Hope,” but this time it appeared as a 
| prose composition, 

GrorcE FREDERICK Watts 
at the Academy in 1837 with two portraits of 
‘young ladies and The Wounded Heron.” In 
1840 he attempted the subject of “ Isabella and 
Lorenzo ;” in 1842 he had a scene from “ Cymbeline ;” 
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in 1849 a design fora fresco. His “Good Samaritan ” of 
1850 must have surprised people, for Watts announced 
that it was “ painted as an expression of the artist’s 
admiration and respect of the noble philanthropy of 
Tuomas Wricut, of Manchester.” But during several 
years his contributions were mainly portraits. 

Few artists were so loyal to historical painting as 
His first contribution in 1834 was a 
portrait of O. Smirn, the player, as Don Quixote. In 
1839 he began the series of historical subjects which 
were continued until 1877. Mrs. E. M. Warp worked 
in the same line from 1858. JamEs Warp, the animal- 
painter, exhibited from 1792 until 1855. His career 
was therefore equal in length to Turner's. Another 
veteran was THomas Uwins, whose works were familiar 
to visitors from 1803 to 1857. The eighth volume 
would support the theory that exhibiting is favourable 
to longevity. Benjamin West's “ Departure of Regulus 
from Rome” and ‘‘ Venus lamenting the Death of Adonis” 
appeared in the first of the Academy exhibitions, or 
1769, and from that time until 1819 there was only one 
year in which the American painter was an absentee. 
RicHarpD WESTALL’s paintings and drawings were to be 
seen from 1784 to 1836. | WITHERINGTON was an 
exhibitor during fifty-two years and WixIr during 
thirty-six. 

It is to be regretted that among those of honest 
painters one name has to be introduced which would be 
apposite only in the “ Newgate Calendar.” THomas 
GrirritH WaINEWRIGHT, the murderer, who was a friend 
of Cuar_es Lamp and Davin Wiktr, was an exhibitor 
in the Royal Academy in 1821, 1822, 1823, 1824 and 
1825. He exhibited two scenes from ‘ Undine,” one 
from “Der Freischiittz” and one from Tasso’s poem, 
“ Paris in the Chamber of Helen ” and “ The Milkmaid’s 
Song.” Der Quincey confessed that he was interested 
in the man’s judgments on the great Italian painters 
and the chief Italian engravers, and his manner grati- 
fied the Opium Eater at a time when he was misan- 
thropical. ab 

The architects whose names appear in the eighth 
volume are not, with few exceptions, as distinguished 
as those in the earlier volumes, Wuti1am Tycer, the 
Academician, ‘was a sculptor as well as an architect. But 
among his works were the Duchess of GLoucester’s villa 
near Kensington, a design for the town hall at Bridport, 
the goal at Dorchester, a belvidere to be built in a 
shrubbery, and a garden front of a villa. He was a 
foundation member, but he does not appear to have 
gained much renown. Another forgotten exhibitor 
was G. Varpy, who may have been related to Joun 
Varpy. He contributed a‘ Design for a Banqueting 
House” and “A Public Building.” Lewis Vutiiamy 
exhibited in 1822 a design for acourt of a palace. In 
1830 and 1832 there were drawings of his Law Institu- 
tion, Chancery Lane. In 1837 and 1838 he exhibited the 
Royal Institution ; mansions for Lord PortaRLINcTon and 
Sir G. T. Staunton ; Christ’s Church, Woburn Square, and 
a church at Highgate were other contributions. Although 
living until 1871, Mr. Vuttiamy did not exhibit after 
1838. THomas Larkins WALKER contributed build- 
ings from 1837 to 1841. They comprised the Royal 
Berks Hospital; Camp|Hill House, Warwickshire ; church 
in Spicer Street, hospital at Bedworth, church at Attle- 
borough, and church at Friar’s Mount, Bethnal Green. 
He was induced to seek fortune in. China, and he died 
in Hong Kong in 1860. R. Wa trace exhibited in 
1819 Cloncaird Castle and a mansion at Achans. In 
1830 he sent a design for ‘ Waterloo Gate, being an 
entrance into St. James’s Park from the south termina- 
tion of Waterloo Place, after the manner of the 
Propylea at Athens.” Samuet Ware in 1799 began in 
the customary way at that time with a “ Design for a 
Temple,” to be followed by a “Temple of Fame, a 
national edifice to commemorate British heroism,” and a 
“Design for a Nelson Memorial.” In 1807 his work was 
more prosaic—a “ Mill and Wool Manufactory.” His 
design for Bethlem Hosp‘tal was hung in 1811, and in 
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1814 a view of Lismore Castle, which was rebuilt under 
his direction for the Duke of DrEvonsutre. 
The late ALFRED WATERHOUSE began modestly in 


1857 with a ‘ Cottage erecting in Cumberland.” Then | 


in 1861 came a view of the Manchester Assize Courts. 
After another interval he reappeared with a view of the 
Manchester Town Hall, and then followed a more varied 
series of work than had come from one architect during 
the century of the Academy’s existence, Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge ; Eaton Hall; the Liver- 
pool Seamen’s Orphanage Institution; Owens College ; 
the Court Chambers, Lincoln’s Inn; the Natural History 
Museum ; Iwerne Minster; the Prudential Insurance 
Offices ; Pembroke College; shops in Piccadilly ; Hey- 
throp Hall; St. Paul’s School ; the Turner Clock Tower ; 
the City and Guilds Institute; St. Elizabeth’s, 
Reddish ; St. Mary’s, Twyford; Home of Rest, Liver- 
pool; Cambridge Union Hall; Allerton, Cannes ; 
National Liberal Club; Prudential Offices, Liver- 
pool; Girton College; Infirmary, Liverpool; Liver- 
pool University College; Hotel Métropole, Brighton ; 
the Weighhouse Chapel; Prudential Offices, Glas- 
gow; Provincial Bank, Manchester; Yorkshire Col- 
lege; Provincial Bank, Piccadilly; Refuge Assurance 
Offices, Manchester; Prudential Insurance Offices 
in Nottingham, Edinburgh and Holborn; Christie 
Library ;' University College Hospital; Bank in Leeds; 
Surveyors’ Institution; with various landscapes and 
views of ancient buildings, forming a remarkable col- 
lection and display of extraordinary artistic power. 

Witiiam WILKINS gained a travelling Fellowship at 
Cambridge in 1801, but although he travelled in Greece 
and Italy, he prepared no views of ancient buildings for 
exhibition. His attention was drawn to architecture 
at an earlier time, for in 1799 he sent a view of 
the entrance of Caius College, Cambridge, and a 
design for improving a nobleman’s seat in Notting- 
hamshire. On his return from his travels he 
contributed designs for a college at Cambridge. He 
was largely engaged in University work, but in 1806 
he hada design for the East India College and various 
other works, His design for the University of London 
was exhibited in 1827, and for the National Gallery and 
Royal Academy in 1835. His last works were in the 
exhibition of 1838. A man of a different class, who 
also made his first appearance in 1799, was THomas 
‘Wi tson. He obtained the gold medal in 1801 for one of 
those national memorials then in favour. In succeeding 
years he contributed designs for national monuments, 
royal pavilions, official residences, &c. The climax was 
reached by his last work in 1831, when he prepared the 
bold project of a pyramid cemetery for the Metropolis. 
The following description was given in the catalogue :— 
“The base of the Pyramid comprehends 18 acres, which 
being multiplied by the several stages to be erected one 
above another, will generate nearly 1,000 acres self- 
created out of the void space overhead as the building 
progresses above the earth.” Wrttson, in this novel 
project, not only anticipated but surpassed the office 
builders of the United States. Another colossal scheme 
was seen in 1814, when JosepH Woops sent a design 
for a palace extending 2,500 feet from Hungerford 
Stairs to Westminster Bridge. Some years earlier he 
proposed to construct a masonry bridge of a single span 
across the Thames at London. 

The lists relating to the Wyarr family deserve 
attention from students of heredity. Works of about 
twenty bearers of the name are recorded in the volume. 
James Wyatt in 1770 exhibited plans of the Panthéon 
in Oxford Road, and continued to contribute until 1799. 
His son, Benjamin Dean, had drawings accepted in 
1811-2. But his most important works were produced 
at a later time. There was also Jerrry Wyatt, who 
was better known by his assumed name of WyatTVILLe. 
Tuomas Henry Wyatt and his brother, Sir MattrHew 
Dicsy Wyatt, were among: the most distinguished 
representatives in the nineteenth century. | As sculptors 
and medallists the Wyons have been also remarkable. 


Having completed the record of the Academy, 
Mr. AtceRNoN Graves at once undertook the pre- 
paration of the catalogues of the Society of Artists of 
Great Britain (1760-91) and the Free Society of Artists 
(1761-83). Both societies were rivals of the Academy, 
which, however, derived recruits from them. The 
catalogues are more rare than those of the Academy. 
Mr. Graves’s efforts to preserve the history of the 
societies from oblivion is in keeping with much else 
which he has done in the cause of English art. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday 
evening last, in the premises at Tufton Street, 5.W., 
Mr. Walter Cave, vice-president, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected as members :— 
Messrs. J. Quekett, H. Brewis, E. J. Hatherell, H. F. 
Chandler, C. E. F. Roe, J. G. Allen, J. S. Huxley, A. F. 
Bryan and F. Winton Newman. 5 

A paper on the “ General Tendencies of Modern Archi- 
tectural Design in America and American and European 
School Work,” written by Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis, F.A.LA., 
of Boston, U.S.A., was read in his absence by Mr. Arthur 
Keen, who made the following prefatory remarks :—"“ May 
I say by way of preface that Mr. Sturgis, the senior partner 
in the firm of Sturgis & Barton, who has kindly written 
this paper for us, is an architect with a large practice in 
Boston, doing Government and municipal work in addition 
to the domestic work which forms the principal part of his 
private practice. He is vice-president of the Boston 
Society of Architects, a fellow of the American Institute 
and chairman of the Board of Schoolhouse Commissioners 
of the city of Boston. This Board controls the erection of 
the State schools, ‘buys the sites, appoints the architects and ~ 
employs the builders, and in his position as chairman Mr. 
Sturgis is intimately associated with many leading archi- ~ 
tects. As a younger man he spent one year in the office of 
a London architect to get experience of English work, and 
he has been many times since in England and on the Con- 
tinent, so that he is well acquainted with English work and ~ 
well qualified to compare modern American architecture ~ 
with what is being done here.” 


Modern Architectural Design in America. 

At the time of the break with the Mother Country archi- 
tecture in that part of the country which was colonised by 
England was following closely on the lines of English work. ~ 
At the end of the eighteenth century the magnificent ~ 
architectural record of the Medizeval builders had become 
history, and archeology and Classic forms and Classic © 
formula had taken the place of a vital art. 

The revived Classic forms with their fundamental ~ 
principles of proportion and symmetry were, however, by — 
no means unsuited to the new conditions among which they 
found development. The growth of cities, withthe obvious ~ 
requirements of direct thoroughfares and economical use of 
ground, encouraged and gave reasonable opportunity for : 
the symmetry of Classic planning. From the practical and ~ 
economical point of view the regular plan commended itself 
on all sides, and the fact that it was the prevailing fashion ~ 
on the Continent was sufficient to fix it firmly as the uni- 
versally accepted method in America. as 

In England it had its wise and reasonable expression in ~ 
innumerable buildings in city and country, and while the 
rambling and picturesque plan of the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean work will always remain, to the foreigner at least, — 
the distinctive and altogether perfect expression of English 
domestic architecture, the houses built under Queen Anne — 
and the Georges have a charming quality of homelike com- _ 
fort which in its way is unequalled, and which, in its close — 
adaptation to what one might call modern domestic con- — 


ditions, was more reasonable than a plan based on feudal 


conditions. 

This was the condition architecturally that set its stamp _ 
on the English colonies in America, and, inasmuch as we — 
had not the wealth of the Mother Country, we followed the — 
simplest and best expressions, and were under no tempta- 
tion to imitate the extravagances of the more ambitious — 
English examples. It was that charming house in the — 
Close at Salisbury, and the host of examples that are in line 
with this work of Wren’s, not Houghton or Blenheim, that 
guided the taste of the colonists. For a while after the 
establishment of the United States our architecture con- 
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tinued in a quiet and dignified way to follow the trend of 
matters architectural in the western world. The acts that 
made the United States an independent power were not 
acts of revolution in the ordinarily accepted sense. We 
had no quarrel with England’s Government asa form of 
Government, but only with certain exceptional applications 
of it that were invented for our special benefit. When 
therefore we started to govern ourselves, a republican form 
of Government was adopted (we could not very well have 
had any other), but there was no radical change in our 
civilisation, our outlook, or our environment. The fine arts, 
architecture and literature have their proper place and 
their due prominence in such a social condition. With 
Jefferson, as with Washington, these things were a neces- 
sary part of the equipment of a cultivated man, and the 
cultivated man was the one who naturally belonged at the 
head of affairs. These conditions, however, did not con- 
tinue with us. A variety of causes demanded and 
produced a type of man essential for the develop- 
ment of a country of whose resources Washington 
had but the faintest perception. A type of man 
who must combine the indomitable courage and perse- 
verance of the pioneer with the shrewdness of the promoter, 
who must be able to understand what the resources and 
possibilities of the country are and to be competent to 
develop them. Such men had neither the time nor the 
temperament for that sort of cultivation which every 
gentleman of the first generation considered essential. 

Even in the old world the period from 1830-70 was a 
dull time architecturally (to put it very mildly),and with us 
it was the abomination of desolation. Every kind of good 
precedent was thrown to the winds. Sound Classic pre- 
cedent slipped into a spurious Greek executed in wood; 
Gothic, which had long been a terra incognita even to the 
cultivated, was explored by the ignorant and rendered in 
wood with the aid of the jig saw. Here and there were 
sporadic cases of fairly good work, but architecture asa 
whole was in a most deplorable state at the close of our 
civil war. In judging work of this period, however, it is 
only fair to bear in mind the special circumstances that 
differentiated the United States from the older Western 
civilisation. In the early days both economy and speed of 
‘construction favoured the use of wood and the necessity of 
clearing the land made it practically imperative. Following 
on good Georgian precedent, much good and exceedingly 
clever and interesting work was done. Stone precedents 
and examples were interpreted in wood with a delicate and 
charming sense of the difference in the character of the 
material. Thus wood cameto be established as the common 
building material, and as long as good taste ruled and 
modest means limited expenditure the result was charming. 
But when men without cultivation or taste acquired wealth 
the temptation to extravagance and eccentricity resulted in 
‘work wholly bad ; and these bad examples were received 
with popular approval and caused rapid deterioration in the 
perception of what beauty and truth really meant. Rapid 
growth of wealth and rapid expansion of the people into 
new territory made it impossible to build in any but the 
quickest way and the constant shifting of population en- 
couraged ephemeral work. The contrast in the construction 
of railways in America and England is an excellent example 
of the necessities which forced upon America its methods. 
England, building for a compact and settled community, 
built with a view to permanency and safety. The United 
States, forced to build to serve scattered communities in 
vast unoccupied areas, with a sole eye to setting rails on 
which a train could run, built in the quickest and cheapest 
‘way ; and it was years before there was time or money to 
consider better methods. In architecture it was the same 
story, and this accounts for, if it does not excuse, the 
amount of unstudied and vicious work done in the forties 
and fifties. 

After 1865 with the estabiishment of peace and the 
rapid growth of prosperity people had once more a chance 
to pay some attention to the fine arts. There was an 
enormous demand for buildings, and those who in the 
seventies were thinking of architecture as a profession had 
the assurance that the well-equipped and well-trained archi 
tect had before him a great career. Our own architectural 
schools were in their infancy, but one or two had already 
begun to do good work at that time. The Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts at Paris offered the best opportunity for sound training. 
Our people have always felt kindly to France and have 
admired her position in the world of fine arts. To Paris 
then our students went to receive sound training on Classic 

ines. At the same time attention was again directed, 


chiefly through English influences, to the value and beauty 
of Medizeval work. You know what that was in England, 
and how Ruskin and a host of saner followers of that great 
enthusiast reawakened in the hearts and understanding of 
all English-speaking people the marvellous treasures of the 
centuries that preceded the Italian Renaissance. 

With eyes newly opened our people began to see the 
sound common sense beauty of the simple Classic work of 
our forefathers. 

Queen Anne and Georgian work, and the buildings of 
the early days of independence, once more received the 
attention and reverence they deserved. A small but grow- 
ing body of men began to stem the tide of horrors which 
had resulted from an ignorant and unreasoning demand for 
something new, something American, something which was 
not part and parcel of the effete civilisation they fancied we 
had left behind. 

Added io this new selfrespect for our past came a 
reawakening sense of the treasures of architectural history 
in Medizval times. It was like discovering a virgin field, 
so long had it lain fallow, and it was entered on with the 
greatest enthusiasm. Students returning from abroad had 
their sketch-books packed with picturesque and often very 
cleverly drawn sketches of French manor and farmhouses, 
Romanesque work from the south of France, early Italian 
work, the vigour of Tuscan palaces, the subtle beauty and 
gorgeous colour of the south and of Constantinople, and the 
Gothic of France and England. It was a surfeit of good 
things, far more than we were able to digest. The result 
at first was a host of miserable failures, and to offset this a 
few brilliant successes. 

The few successes were, however, a great stimulus to 
the students following and to those already at work. Each 
succeeding year saw the students begin work _ better 
equipped, and the men in active practice gained knowledge 
rapidly through great opportunities, and by failure as well 
as by success. A nation with so little in the way of archi- 
tectural inheritance and with so few conservative tendencies 
must necessarily be open-minded to newimpressions. The 
American student abroad is constantly envying the greater 
opportunities which Englishmen have. They envy them 
not alone nor chiefly for the architectural treasures that 
surround them at home, for the wealth of precedent that 
guides them aright in English ways, but for the handy 
Continent, France and Holland across the Channel, Italy 
but a few hours’ journey further on, so that a short holiday 
may at any time put the English architect in the midst 
of the best examples of architecture in the western world. 
But, as a matter of fact, one is inclined to think that 
the American student, when he does cross the Atlantic, 
sees with more open eyes, and profits more readily from 
what he sees, and so is better off than the Englishman; 
nor need he really envy those who live in the midst of the 
treasures of the Continent. The Frenchman may go to 
Italy to study, but does not often trouble himself to seek 
architectural knowledge in England or Holland. The 
German may travel in France and Italy, but apparently 
profits little by such experience. But the American student 
goes everywhere with the eager eye of one to whom all is 
new and wonderful. No native bias, no prejudice, no con- 
servative respect for the work of his own people hampers 
hin in his study. 

This is a great advantage. Another equally great is that 
architects in the United States are largely drawn from the 
class who have the means for a thorough education as a 
foundation. To limit a gentleman’s occupation to the army, 
the navy and the church would be utterly unintelligible to 
an American. The church here undoubtedly holds an 
important place in the community, but that could not be 
said of the army and navy. Nor is diplomatic service as 
yet looked upon as an important and interesting field for 
the well-educated and ambitious man. Those who in 
England are by birth entitled to the best education are 
attracted to occupations which seldom tempt us. Theresult 
is that professions like architecture, medicine and the law 
are filled by the best educated men. Architecture as a pro- 
fession is as highly esteemed as the law, and rather higher 
than the occupations which until recently were looked upon 
as the only ones available for an English gentleman’s son. 
The students who go abroad are generally well equipped 
intellectually to take full advantage of the opportunities 
offered them. ; 

The result of this with us has been twofold. The lack 
of established precedent and the wealth of ideas accumu- 
lated by study abroad has had the effect of urging our 
people to new effort, and our confidence in our great and 
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prosperous future has helped us to believe that we would 
develop a new style of architecture, something American, 
something quite our own. On the other hand, the study of 
the fine old examples has encouraged a sincere and deep- 
reoted admiration of the masterpieces of the past, anda 
wholesome modesty as to our ability to equal them by any- 
thipg that does not follow closely on the precedents of the 
past. 

Both phases have had their development here, and one 
is inclined to think that the sober sense of the present 
generation sees good in both points of view, but is far more 
governed by the former. That is, we may in time develop 
something especially adapted to. modern use—the many 
storeyed structure on immensely valuable land may bring its 
logical solution. The modern methods of construction— 
the steel skeleton—reinforced concrete—may lead us to 
new expression ; but, if we do so develop, it will be along 
the lines of the sound planning of the schools, the reason- 
able laws of construction and decoration that have been 
exemplified and proved in all the work of the past, and that 
has stood the test of time. 

The best architectural work of the past decade in 
America is not new, is not American, but is conservative. 
More conservative, one ventures to say, than much of the 
work of France, with its Exposition style of architecture 
influencing work that is worthy of more serious treatment ; 
more conservative than Germany, with its often grotesque 
strivings for an art that is new; more conservative than 
England, whose civic architecture has neither advanced 
Medizeval development from the point at which Pugin 
placed it when the Houses of Parliament were built, nor 
improved on the Classic sobriety and dignity of St. George’s 
Hall in Liverpool. 

American architects have been influenced more or less 
by all the architectural experiments of the Continent, and 
have had their own vagaries of experiment. Richardson 
dug into the treasures of Romanesque work, and conceived 
and executed one or two noble buildings with the spirit of 
the past and a certain modern vitality ; but the experiments 
conducted by his numerous followers brought disgrace and 
obloquy on the style. Only in the backwaters of civilisa- 
tion is it attempted now. The decorative motives of India 
and the Far East were taken by some as the proper form 
in which to clothe a skeleton structure, the ornament being 
truly superficial rather than structural—a sound enough 
theory. But the experiments along this line were more 
interesting than convincing. Modern French has set its 
rather loud and often vulgar mark on much of our municipal 
and domestic work in the great cities. The debased 
examples of this, however, have been such a warning to 
the leaders in this movement that the work of these leaders 
is tending to the quietest, simplest and most refined expres- 
sion of French art ; indeed, the best work of this class is 
almost more closely akin to the precedents of Italy—the 
Renaissance fountain-head—than to those of France. 
English Gothic, especially its collegiate phase, has found 
its expression here, and with the chastened memory of 
the early American barbarities in this style, and a grate- 
ful affection for such sound old-school examples as 
Trinity Church, New York, the development here has not 
departed much from sound precedent, but in a general way 
tends toward what might have been expected if Gothic had 
continued its natural course. It is, perhaps, needless to add 
that there has been much ignorant handling of this most 
difficult style. 

The most discouraging tendency in American architec- 
ture to-day is its individualistic character. It is the natural 
outcome of our form of popular government, and it is one 
of the penalties we pay, along with untrained public service 
and ill-executed public utilities, for the uplifting effect on 
the community of popular control, for the self-respect and 
confidence engendered by the sense that each voter has of 
being a definite factor in shaping the progress and the 
destiny of his country. 

The effect of the individual tendency is twofold : first, 
to encourage the expenditure of study, time and money on 
private projects, unhampered by limiting restraints, even 
those that are for the general good. The individual may 
exercise his taste and judgment, or give a free hand to the 
architect in whom he has confidence. The architect thus 
has exceptional opportunities. 

_ On the other hand, the individual tendency makes 
directly against all work that has for its primary element 
the general good, and, consequently, we lack in America 
good examples of work which depend more on the execu- 
tion of a well-considered whole than on the excellence of 
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detail. That our architects are able to handle well general 
problems of planning and composition was abundantly 
shown in the buildings surrounding the Court of Honour 
in the Chicago Exposition, and it has been repeated with 
more or less of success at Buffalo, Omaha and St. Louis. 
Such opportunities do not occur under ordinary conditions. 
governing either Federal or large State and municipal 
undertakings. 

The absolutely autocratic control of Napoleon made 
possible the reconstruction of Paris. The almost equally 
autocratic or independent County Council cuts great 
thoroughfares through London, and lays down conditions 
for the buildings which are to line them. The control of 
great properties in the hands of individual owners makes. 
possible the systematic and uniform treatment of a given 
civic area. You think promptly of Cubitt and Belgravia, 
but there is something pretty distinguished there which 
Kensington lacks. There are things in Bath not often 
rivalled to-day in city streets or squares. No such con- 
ditions exist with us. 

It may be said that France is now a Republic, and yet 
Paris has still laws which, by limiting cornices and sky- 
lines, produce the regularity which is almost the only thing 
needed to give dignity and distinction to a great thorough- 
fare. It may equally be said that the South American 
Republics in their great cities, Buenos Ayres and Rio de 
Janeiro, show a sense of general civic beauty which is not 
to be accounted for by autocratic control or large holdings: 
of real estate. This is true, but France grew in Republican- 
ism with a well-defined and established policy, and had 
sufficient taste to appreciate it. Brazil and the Argentine 
inherited the Latin outlook, which is primarily one of sub- 
servience to law and order ; and temperamentally they, too, 
like the French, were sufficiently imbued with the love of 
art to appreciate this inherited tradition. England, from 
whom we inherited our architectural tradition, in commom 
with most of the Anglo-Saxons, laid no great stress om 
general schemes of civic beauty. 

It is, perhaps, not strange, but it is certainly deplorable,. 
that America, with its many brilliant examples of individual 
or isolated works of architecture, should be so absolutely 
lacking in distinguished civic architecture. No autocratic 
power, either of an individual or of a group of men, has 
as yet been sufficiently interested in large architectural 
schemes as to insure their execution. Perhaps for us it is 
as well that there should not be and that we should turn, 
perforce, for support and encouragement to the people 
themselves ; but I believe it is more than doubtful if this 
expression of art will ever be popular 

In view of recent developments we may await this issue 
with more patience and courage, for city after city has 
awakened to a sense of its lost opportunities in the past only 
to determine that those that lie inthe future shall not be 
lost. Here, at least, we are reaping the benefit of the big 
exposition groups, and the lesson they taught of the value 
of concerted action, of standard dimensions and repeats, of 
a well-considered whole, in which the parts, while ad- 
mitting variety, yet conform to the general laws controlling 
the whole. Most of these are still in the condition of beau- 
tiful drawings embodying fine ideas; here and there one, 
as in Cleveland, is already taking form. While we may 
not expect the public to imitate or even fully understand these 
plans, we must for their development depend on the people 
for support, and unless our ideas are rational and practical, 
and the average man can see some return for his money-- 
beauty is beginning to have its commercial value—we can- 
not advance far in the solution of broader problems. 

In our individual work, where most progress has been 
made, our incursions into a variety of styles has resulted 
in a pretty generally diffused knowledge, a somewhat quick 
recovery from the strained effort to do something new and 
different, and a restrained sobriety among our best men 
which is having its influence in moulding taste throughout 
the country. 

On the whole, then, the gcneral tendency of the best 
work in America is toward conservative lines, but in 
following this course one sees that intelligent use of 
precedent which shows that the stage of student and copyist 
is past, and that we are entering—slowly, but soberly and 
carefully—on the more responsible period of imaginative 
handling of well-understood laws. That we have learned 
that there are laws under which we work is a most im- 
portant thing; once accept this and we have gained that 
perfect freedom which is possible only to those who have 
learned to obey. i 

The illustrations which are to be shown are necessarily 
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very few, and cannot be considered even representative of 
the vast architectural field in the United States. You have 
perhaps noted that I have said no word as to the old F rench 
influence and its architectural records in Detroit, St. Louis, 
or New Orleans, or of the Spanish work in California and 
on the Mexican border. These have had a strong influence, 
and especially the latter—the charming work of the Spanish 
monks on the Pacific coast. Some of the slides will show 
modern interpretations of this. / 

With the exception of the first few slides the work shown 
is nearly all quite modern. These few early slides are 
simply to show the kind of thing we had in Colonial days, a 
type familiar enough in England, but very cleverly adapted 
for execution in wood here, and what we were doing in the 
early days of independence. The gloomy architectural 
period from then up to modern days might have been 
shown as a warning, but that no body of English archi- 
tects needs. 

The CuHarrman said they must thank Mr. Keen for 
explaining the slides to them, and also for the admirable 
‘way in which he had read the paper. 

Mr. Louris AMBLER, in proposing the thanks of the meet- 
ing to Mr. Sturgis and Mr. Keen, said that the latter and 
himself were perhaps the only members of the Association 
present who knew Mr. Sturgis in the year when he was 
‘studying in London. They were in the same office, said the 
‘speaker, and it was interesting to hear Mr. Sturgis’s views 
on American architecture, though it was a little doubtful 
whether they would quite agree with their own. He 
regretted the author had not shown any photographs of his 
own work. Many of those present he thought would 
wemember having seen the illustrations of some of the 
American buildings before—certainly those of the firm of 
McKim, Mead & White, which were brought to their notice 
-when Mr. McKim received the Gold Medal of the Institute. 
It was interesting to see how some of the buildings had 
developed from Spanish examples; but in some cases the 
architects had adopted more the characteristics of the Italian 
‘school. Mr. Ambler said it was noticeable that Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White had based most of their building on 
Italian work, and suggested that the nearer their building 
got to the beauty and proportions of the original the better 
it was. He was surprised to hear in the reading of the 
paper that the American architects had not the same oppor- 
tunities for doing buildings in a grand manner as English 
architects. Mr. McKim, when he was over here, had led 
them to believe there were opportunities in America for 
treating large open spaces and developing important sites. 
The libraries in America were certainly built on large, 
square and open sites—much more so than in this country ; 
in fact, said Mr. Ambler, the laying-out of their sites seemed 
‘to be more on the lines of continental cities, such as Paris, 
Munich and Berlin, and yet Mr. Sturgis, in his paper, 
‘suggested that it was otherwise, and that the Americans 
had not such opportunities. 

Mr. Marr Garsutt seconded the vote of thanks and 
said, from the views of some buildings he had seen exhibited 
at the recent Architectural Congress, he was under the im- 
pression that Americans had great chances for laying-out 
buildings on a grand scale. . 

Mr. W. H. Leverton supported the vote of thanks. 

The CHarrMan, expressing the thanks of the meeting to 
‘the author of the paper and Mr. Keen, said it had been very 
interesting to see so much American work, but having 
heard how hastily it had to be produced he felt glad he did 
not practice in America. He had been told that as many 
as one hundred men were employed in some architects’ 
‘offices and that drawings had often to be prepared and 
‘issued within a few days owing to the keenness of com- 
‘petition. In America 75 per cent. of the profits would go 
to meet office expenses, or, in other words, out of 5 per 
cent. fee on his commissions the architect only made one- 
quarter for himself. 

Mr. Keen, briefly replying, said that though the conditions 
under which American work was produced might seem 
inconceivable to them, yet he thought they had seen on 
the screen that evening examples of architecture which 
were worthy of the Americans. | 


Mr. George Clausen, A.R.A., will deliver the annual 
address to the students of the Birmingham Municipal School 
of Art and distribute the prizes on the evening of Thursday, 


February 14, in the large lecture theatre of the Midland 
Institute. 


THE DESERT TOMBS OF BAHREIN. 


Wataren. are in progress by Captain Prideaux, 
C.LE., the British Agent at Bahrein, under the in- 
structions of the Government of India, on the fringe of the 
remarkable desert tombs which stretch for miles and miles 
in the interior of the island. A special correspondent of 
the Times of India, who has been touring in the Persian 
Gulf, visited the scene of excavation and describes these 
mounds, stretching away as far as the eye can reach, as 
constituting the most gigantic cemetery in the world, 
and as probably also the oldest and the earliest burying- 
ground of the human race still in visible existence on such 
ascale. Yet comparatively few people know of its existence ; 
the literature dealing with it consists solely of a few allusions 
in the works of classical geographers, a report or two in the 
records of learned societies, and a chapter in a book by the 
late Mr. Theodore Bent. Mr. Bent thought the mounds 
were of Pheenician origin, but the correspondent gives 
reasons for holding them to be of still more ancient origin. 
Primitive civilisation first began in this region in all pro- 
bability, and possibly this desert sepulchre is the oldest 
piece of man’s handiwork now existing in the world. The 
mounds nearest to the village from which the necropolis is 
approached are 50 feet high, but the vast sea of mounds 
beyond is made up of tombs from 20 feet to 30 feet in 
height. The few excavations so far made, confined to the 
higher mounds, show that each tomb consists of two large 
chambers, one above the other, built of vast blocks of stone. 
There are side chambers and passages, and the interior is 
neatly covered with layers of cement. First, the chambers 
must have been constructed, and then the tomb was covered 
over with compact layers of earth and small stones, very 
many feet thick, thus forming a mound capable of with- 
standing the flight of many ages and not giving the slightest 
hint of what lies within. The masonry is cyclopean in 
character and perfect of its kind, but no marks of mason’s 
tools are discernible. Not a vestige of an inscription has 
been discovered anywhere. The work of excavation is very 
difficult, but, despite the obstacles met with, good progress 
has been made by Captain Prideaux, who has already 
accumulated a large collection of fragmentary relics. A 
scientific report will, no doubt, be issued by the Government 
of India in due course. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HIS Association, desiring to commemorate its Jubilee 
year, has arranged to hold an exhibition in the rooms 
of the Royal Scottish Academy, Edinburgh, during July 
and August 1907. The exhibition will be limited to work 
executed in the course of the past fifty years by Scottish 
architects, with the addition of such old or special work as 
the committee may consider of sufficient interest. An 
interesting incident in connection with the exhibition is the 
forthcoming visit of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects during the period of the exhibition. 

It is desired to include in the exhibition photographs 
and drawings of work that has been completed, and the 
committee will have discretionary powers to admit exhibits 
of the applied arts, as designed and controlled by the 
architect, if available floor space permits. 

Architects and others who have photographs and draw- 
ings which they consider of sufficient interest to be included 
in the exhibition will please communicate with the exhibi- 
tion secretary, Mr. John McIntyre, architect, 28 North Bridge 
Street, who will furnish further particulars. - ¥ 

It is proposed that a guarantee fund be raised in connection 
therewith. The total sum desired is 300/., and it is intended 
to limit the guarantee of any member of the Association{to 
one guinea. If the exhibition is well patronised there may 
be no deficit, but should such occur and only part of the 
guarantee fund be required, the guarantors will be called 
upon to meet same proportionately. The guarantee of a 
guinea or any smaller sum may be intimated to the exhibi- 
tion treasurer, Mr. W. G. Walker, C.A., 39 George Street, 
Edinburgh, and it will be esteemed a favour if this is done 
on or before Monday, February 4. 


Mr. John Burnet, A.R.S.A., has been appointed assessor 
in the competition for the buildings to be erected for the 
Scottish Exhibition, which will be held in Edinburgh next 


year. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ing the claim of the late Mr. Macxison for fees con- 
nected with extraordinary duties performed by him as 
burgh engineer. Although the claim was reduced from 
49,000/. to 15,000/., the Town Council endeavoured, in 
the first place, to obtain a decision that there was no 
case. They were not successful. Another effort was 
made this week to bring the action to a premature end 
by advising the Town Council to offer a sum of from 
3,500/. to 4,000/, in settlement of the claim. When it 
is remembered that the Council when they first 
heard of the claim, treated it with contempt and dis- 
missed an old and faithful official on account of it, the 
readiness with which, by a voting of 19 to 3, the pro- 
posal to offer the money was adopted is enough to 
suggest that the Council have no fixed basis on which 
to stand. The claimants should therefore hesitate 
before they accept the offer. Apart from their interests, 
which no doubt are important, it is desirable that the 
Courts should formally decide whether municipal engi- 
neers. and other officials are to be paid for services 
which were not supposed to be comprised among the 
duties they were engaged to perform. 


ALTHOUGH the circumstances of modern life in 
France do not appear to be favourable to long life, 
yet many of the artists attain an age which is con- 
sidered as venerable. It would be difficult to decide who 
is the Nestor among them. F£irx Josepn Barrias, the 
painter, who died on Saturday last, won the Grand 
Prix de Rome in 1844. In those distant days young 
men were able to conquer, and Barrias was only 
twenty-two when he succeeded. Three years after- 
wards he exhibited in the Salon and obtained the usual 
‘third-class medal, to be followed in 1851 by one of ‘the 
first class. Naporron III. patronised him by pur- 
chasing his Exilés de Tibere. It was as a history 
painter he went to Rome, and he continued faithful to 
that class throughout his long career. Governments 
and theories of art might change, but BARRIAS was an 
ultra-conservative, and there was little difference 
between the student and the professor. He was one of 
the very numerous pupils of Lton CoGnier. 


A GREAT many people in England have long believed 
that the difference between theory and practice is not 
to be overcome. We may consider it as no more than 
a prejudice which originated in the peculiarities of 
English education. A man might stand high in a 
college for his knowledge of mechanics, and in course of 
time he might become a professor of the science without 
being able to realise the connection between his 
problems and machinery. Men of. that kind were not 
to be blamed. They were simply upholding the tradition 
which had come down to us from the Greek and Roman 
philosophers. It is not the office of philosophy, said 
SENECA, to teach men the use of their hands. Her 
business is to form the soul, and he considered 
that the making of transparent windows or the 
heating of a building was only fitted for slaves 
of the lowest class. Happily all such nonsense 
has ceased to be respected unless in some very 
wealthy institutions intended for men who _ need 
not trouble themselves about foreign competition. 
The grand intellectuals of a past age would be horri- 
fied to find that a faculty of commerce has_ been 
introduced in some of the new English universities. 
Birmingham has not only one, but the Council have 
departed from all precedent by forming an advisory 
board, which consists solely of gentlemen who have the 
closest connection with business affairs. “The members 
of the board are Mr. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, a director of 
a metal company, &c.; Mr. CLauGcuTon, a director 
of railways, banks, canals, waterworks, gas companies, 


ironworks; Mr. Dupiey Docker, director of a carriage | 


company and a smallarms company; Mr. A. H. Grsson, 


a director of W. & T. Avery, Ltp., and other companies ; 


a A ery ak Rae ; igs Hiexin. aging director of W:'&7T. 
‘ANOTHER move has been made in the action respect- Oe Oa ey ie aeieee 


Avery, Lrtp., and other companies ; Mr. J. S. Taytor, 
the chairman of the Birmingham Chamber of Com- 
merce; and Mr. T. Srpney WaALkeER, director of the 
Metal and Munitions Company, &c. All are connected’ 
with local industries, and their experience will be 
utilised in aiding in the training of students in order 
that they may become efficient leaders of industry. - 


As Ravenna is comprised in the circuit of cheap 
tours, the buildings are known to more Englishmen than 
in Byron’s days. The old buildings are interesting to 
architects as examples of the Byzantine style. The 
theory of a Syrian origin for them was lately maintained 
by Professor DutscHKEe before one of the German 
societies. Romanesque art, according to him, should’ 
be considered as Christian-Oriental art. He cited 
MartTIAL as evidence that prior to the Christian era’ 
Roman culture was being orientalised, or rather, 


Syrianised. Both Egypt and Asia Minor were among . 


the influences. In Ravenna a part of the city was. 
called “‘ Armenia,” owing to the numbers of merchants 
who inhabited it. Professor DutscHKE compares the 
cultural movement to the: ebbing of the tide which 
carried ALEXANDER THE GREAT to India. He finds 
resemblances between the Syrian churches and those 
of Ravenna, and the Mausoleum of GALLa PLAcipIA may 
have been derived from an example of the third century 
still existing in Asia Minor. In the symbols and 
sculpture he also traced a Syrian influence which passed 
from Ravenna to other parts of Europe. 


Tue leases of the old houses forming St. George’s. 
Terrace, Gloucester Road, W., having nearly all fallen 
in, the site, which has a frontage of about 400 feet and 
a return frontage of about 170 feet to St. George’s 
Place, and covering an area of nearly 12 acres, is being 
cleared. By arrangement with the London County 
Council and the Kensington Borough Council an im- 
portant street improvement will be carried out. The 
new frontage of the site will be utilised for the erection 
of a number of blocks of shops and flats, the plans of 
which have been prepared by Mr. Pau, HoFrrmann, 
Palmerston House, E.C. A new feature will be intro- 
duced in the shape of roof gardens on the first-floor 
level, the upper part of the premises setting back con- 
siderably behind the line of shops. 


Tue Discobolus, or quoit-player, by Myron, was j 


always recognised as one of the great works of sculp- 
ture. Several copies were made of it, and one is in the 
TowneELey collection of the British Museum. But they 


do not all agree with the description which Lucian © 
0 According to him, the — 
figure was bending forward in the attitude of throw- — 


professed to give of the original. 


ing, with the head turned back towards the hand that 


holds the discus, one knee gently bent. The figure ; 
appears ready to rise as soon as it has discharged the ~ 


discus.” According to Professor Rizzo, the world has 


now been enriched by another ancient copy, discovered — 
at Castell Borziano, in a small garden belonging to one ~ 
Unfortunately, the statue was — 
broken ; but the fragments have been collected, and the © 
important parts of the head, the right arm and the feet — 
can be completed. The Professor has compared the ~ 
parts obtained with the figures in the Vatican and 
other galleries, and has come to the conclusion that it — 


of the old villas. 


was one of the best versions of the famous figure. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE NEW WAR OFFICE, WHITEHALL:—DETAIL OF EXTERIOR. 


MARINERS’ CHURCH, ST. IVES._FROM SOUTH-EAST—INTERIOR. 
THE COTTAGE, HIGHLANDS ESTATE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—TH®' « 
DINING-ROOM—THE HALL. 


BOROUGH OF GLOSSOP PROPOSED CONVALESCENT AND NURSES’ 
HOME, ; 
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ee 
IN. CENTRAL EUROPE.* 


— ~WANDERINGS 


OME of you know the excitement the lover of art in 
any branch has when his dream of years is about to 
become a reality, and he is to see a great work at last; if 
so, you have tasted one of the greatest pleasures of the 
traveller. 

Illustrations and photographs are now to be had so 
cheaply, and every corner of Europe has been sketched and 
photographed so often, that there are few spots that really 
surprise us; but an impression is gained by the actual 
seeing that no plate can give. I should like to inspire 
everyone (particularly students in art) with a longing to 
wander through Europe, for I think that in most men a real 
desire to do anything is a distance along the road to its 
accomplishment. I myself, at eighteen, without a pound to 
call my own, made up my mind to go abroad on my first 
trip, in four years’ time, and I estimated what I should 
require, and, strange to say, in time and expenditure I had 
correctly foreseen. Travel is better than the money it may 
cost, and no one can take the memory from one so long as 
he lives. 

After hard work in England and France, we retired for a 
month to Switzerland, and there, nearly a mile and a quarter 
above sea-level, enjoyed a most delightful rest before 
descending into Germany. 

On my previous visit I had crossed the Alps in the 
depth of winter, up to my neck in the snow, and nearly 
died in the process. The lakes were voyaged sitting on the 
engine boilers, and Switzerland was quiet, lonesome and 
dreary, but now the sun had shone and transformed every- 
thing ; the whole country was full of life and clothed in 
summer, with rich growth about us, trees laden with 
brilliant red, purple and white berries; the stately pines, 
grand and beautiful, had shaken themselves free from their 
burden of snow, and in perfection gave their dark green as 
a contrast to the lighter shades of the other trees. Here 
and there a simple square tower, capped with a graceful 
octagonal spire, with heavy bell-casting eaves projecting far, 
gave a little architectural interest. 

The eternal mountains we soon left behind us, and we 
were steaming across Lake Constance with the freight cars 
towed astern, and a little later we were on a German train 
leaving Switzerland, but not her chalets, for far from the 
border the houses are of the same type. Mv run up the 
Rhine never seemed to me like Germany half as much as 
this approach to the fine city of Munich. The chalets 
gradually became plainer—in fact, often like a great box 
with a roof over, doll’s-house fashion; the graceful spires 
were gone, for on the German towers stand cupolas, more 
like inverted onions than anything else I can call to mind. 
The Greek church tower seemed to be in its infancy. 

The country was a good one, but beyond these features 
and a well-laid railway track, there was little of interest 
until we arrived at Munich, and though it has one of the 
finest collections of art treasures and a population of 
200,000, to us Australians it is almost unknown, or, to say 
the least, unrealised. 

Naturally our first steps took us to the great Pinacothek, 
treasure houses of paintings of new and old masters, and 
they are enough to satisfy any hungry soul. Here was a 
feast indeed worth the study of weeks, nay, months and 
years. The buildings themselves are an example of what 
picture galleries should be, not vast chambers, but a series 
of rooms suitable to the size of the works exhibited. 

Here, as throughout most German cities, the seces- 
sionists have founded their own special gallery. While 
these galleries do not possess, when compared with the 
old ones, much of a very high standard, yet the work done 
is admirable. It has taken centuries to gather the older 
collections, and can it be expected that a new set of artists, 
striking out on new lines, could in a few years gather 
pictures to compare with collections the choice of all the 
best for hundreds of years? True it is that many of their 
works are decidedly bad, and often deserve the extravagant 
criticisms that they receive. It is sometimes hard to under- 
stand how such art absurdities, both of composition and 
execution, are allowed to be hung; but, with the mass of 
mediocrity, there stands out an occasional jewel that is 
worth the whole secessionist movement’s efforts, was 
much charmed with the excellent taste displayed in small 
pieces of furniture and ornament, and as the galleries are 
not intended for their reception so much as for the pictures, 
only good examples are exhibited, sometimes not more than 
one or two in a room of thirty pictures. 


af A paper read by Beverley Ussher at a mesting of the Royal 
Victorian Institute of Architects. 


The whole secessionist movement is a striving to get 
away from the bonds of tradition, and many patrons are 
willing to sanction modern notions in place of mere copying 
of old and famous styles of painting and architecture. This. 
new art is no longer on its trial, but, in my opinion, it has 
come to stay, and perhaps to lay the foundation of a new- 
and living style. 

The great German exhibits at the World’s Fair in this. 
style were never extravagant or devoid of reason, but pro- 
portion and utility were hand in hand, producing a har- 
monious whole, a delight to the eyes, full of luxury, and 
having the very essence of beauty. 

It may be that the life of this movement depends upon 
a few great men; but it is sincerely to be hoped that what 
happened in America, after H. H. Richardson’s death, will 
not be repeated in German-speaking cities. 

Had America followed up the great Richardson’s lead’ 
there would doubtless have developed a style well worthy 
of the nineteenth century ; but, alas! they lacked the ability 
or the inclination to follow, and the States only possess a 
few beautiful American Romanesque buildings, and the 
style is looked upon as out of date, and Renaissance- 
methods are generally adopted. The hope is that the 
German movement, being general, may prove its saving. 

We are now in the empire of William II., whose per- 
sonality is extraordinary, and whose untiring energy and’ 
genius are pushing a once second-rate Power into the fore- 
front of the nations. Asa boy his motto was, “If I rest I 
rust,” and now new inventions and discoveries in medicine,,. 
in telegraphy, in electrotechnics, in postal service and in 
naval architecture all receive his appreciation, and he 
spares neither time, pains nor influence to use them for 
this nation whose head he is. In art, and particularly in 
this secessionist movement, the Emperor has shown the 
same vigour and used his influence. It is strange that for 
the exterior of buildings he has done his utmost to crush its 
yet for internal work he has been a patron. The forty 
furnished rooms at the St. Louis Fair were said to have been 
personally supervised by him. The great feature of these- 
was a thorough blending of colour with neutral or half-tints 
predominating, sinuous, graceful lines in ornament and 
hangings, the lines following the fancy of the craftsman, 
with no attempt to copy nature or even suggest objects 
from nature. Every piece of furniture was fully suited’ 
and shaped entirely for its place. It was craftsman- 
ship at its best, and the whole seemed the result: 
of a master mind. Thus Germany is slowly but surely 
creating a distinctive art of her own. The scum is still on 
the surface, but soon the world will awake to see an art 
new, vigorous and full of beauty and delight. The taste of 
the people themselves is on a high standard, at any rate,. 
judging by the paperhangings exhibited in the shop- 
windows, which are, by-the-by, a very fair indication of 
the common taste. In England and America the majority 
of. wall-papers are not well designed. In Germany even 
papers of 3d. and 4d. a roll are fit for first-class work as to- 
style, drawing and colour. 

Fergusson praised German Classic homes, but predicted 
a great downfall in their architecture, which prophecy~ 
became only too true; for those who neither followed the 
Classic lines nor the secessionist breaking away have 
developed (particularly in the capital) a base, fantastic, dis- 
tasteful style, without sign of education or original genius,. 
filling street after street with otherwise grand and costly 
mansions. 

Munich perhaps of all cities needed a breaking away 
the most, for seldom do you find such examples of copyism 
as here. Almost, one might say, itis a museum of examples 
of buildings of note, reproduced copies of the Pitti Palace- 
at Florence, the well-known Loggia in the same place, and 
even the Parthenon at Athens are here, and some of them 
in stucco. No wonder that there has been a recoil of 
thought. The Germans have copied everything, no matter 
how unsuitable to their uses. The secessionists aim at 
copying nothing. Ido not wish to be misunderstood. If 
you, travel this country through you will see few good 
examples of this new work without searching, and it must 
not be forgotten that the secessionists’ work has been car- 
ried out best in interiors, and there are few exteriors worth: 
looking at, and many examples are full of extravagant 
absurdities, and without other merit than originality. 

The great beer gardens and cellars are among the first 
sights of the place, and even the works of art in her fine 
galleries are not enough for you to see if you would do- 


Munich properly. | 


This fine capital of Bavaria is well worthy of the usual 
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German pride, 
the growth and upkeep of their cities. 

Again we are speeding towards Nuremberg, and more 
into the heart of Germany. The absence of the country 
seat or nobleman’s chateau was noticeable; in fact, from 
the Adriatic to the Baltic there are practically no fine man- 
sions nor comfortable houses like the middle-class home- 
steads that cover England. 

Women are everywhere to be seen working hard in the 
fields, and it is no strange sight to see them with their high 
tapering baskets filled to the brim with some weighty 
merchandise, and in the cities with their shovels mixing 
mortar, and doing many other things that we consider only 
fit for men. 

Nuremberg is perhaps the quaintest and most interesting 
Medizeval city of Europe; yet when one arrives at the rail- 
way station there is nothing about it to suggest that you are 
at its gates. Within a few yards the old tiled roofs of 
every conceivable pitch and angle, broken by innumerable 
little turrets and slit dormers, can be seen stretching from 
wall to wall, and all through this ancient town are found 
fine specimens of ironwork, sculpture and carving, to say 
nothing of famous pictures and drawings. Wherever a 
town in any country, ancient or modern, has been blessed 
with good examples, whether handed down by antiquity or 
inspired by a great architect, the result is, as a general rule, 
a higher standard of excellence. Nuremberg for centuries 
has guarded her beauty. Her citizens even in these days 
of commercial utility have with pride tried to retain some- 
thing of its character in new works. 

It had always been a dream of my life to walk her lanes, 
with all their twistings and turnings, and to become familiar 
with this town of roofs. We often forget that in pic- 
turesque architecture the roof plays the most important 
part. One of the first buildings one sees after passing 
through the gates is the huge corn market, sometimes called 
the ‘‘Giant’s House,” with its many storeys, a great gable 
at each end and one at each side, being otherwise devoid of 
breaks. Half of the storeys are in the roof, and though 
this building is severe yet it is an example of what size and 
simplicity can do. 

These grain houses are noble structures. Little in orna- 
mentation is allowed excepting to gables and entrances. 
‘The whole speaks its purpose so well that it is easy to guess 
its use. Though a mere unadorned storehouse, it stands 
forth and asserts its claim upon public ‘admiration. You 
can see such simplicity particularly in the glorious old 
houses of Hildesheim, Rothenburg and Brunswick. Ernest 
George and Norman Shaw in many of their works have 
charmed us in the following of methods inspired by their 
travels in the old cities of Northern Europe. 

To illustrate this grand simplicity let us examine the 
Weinstadel with the older Wasser Turm water tower, 
sometimes called the hangman’s tower, because the town 
executioner used to live ina house (the Henkersteg) on the 
graceful covered bridge which spans the river Pegnitz. 

The strength of this defending tower, combined with 
the picturesqueness of the venerable looking inn, with the 
quaint single storey connecting them, make a composition 
indeed worthy of the imagination of any artist. This is the 
very heart of Nuremberg, and with the undulations of the 
‘city as she rises from the river banks, we can catch perhaps 
‘some of the most wonderful roof scenery to be seen any- 
where. Here also we note the simplicity of the chimney- 
‘stacks and the multitude of attics. 

The little Pegnitz and her many bridges allow glimpses 
of uncommon beauty. The picturesque houses are on the 
water’s edge; the stream is full of fish, but none of them 
are allowed to be drawn ; nevertheless the children cannot 
resist the sport, and the culprits, detected, go off to the 
watchhouse and are punished. Wherever you wander 
there can be seen evidence of a high standard of craftsman- 
‘ship. Her workers in metals, cutlers, casters in bronze, 
and her goldsmiths were considered the most cunning and 
skilful in Europe. To-day Nuremberg may be called the 
world’s toy shop, but not that she has altogether lost her 
art for more serious manufacture. 

The modern, well-designed Jewish synagogue, on the 
bank of the. river, while incongruous with the general sur- 
roundings, brings home to us the history of these much 
persecuted people. Their treatment was so terrible that 
only their vitality could have withstood it, or have dared or 
have afforded to erect so good a building. They were sub- 


jected to all kinds of insult, were restricted in every way, ' 


were obliged to don a peculiar costume, to shave clean and 
to keep to their own quarter. But even this was not 
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1349 were cruelly massacred. The Nurembergers, becoming 
jealous of their usual prosperity, and a rumour having 
gained a hearing that they had poisoned the town wells, 
they were driven out to the site of the Maxfield Park and 
there burnt to death. Their whole quarter was destroyed, 
their synagogue and cemetery not even being respected, 
and for hundreds of years they were not allowed in the 
town. 

Owing to this clearance the fine market-place was made 
way for. There you can see numbers of large umbrellas 
shading the stalls. These have been handed down from 
generation to generation. 

A few years later the Frauen Kirche was built on the 
site with a history most unchristian. A feature of this 
church is the procession of mannikins placed on top of 
St. Michael’s Chapel, and worked by the clock. 

The fountain, 60 feet high, deserving its name, “ Beau- 
tiful Fountain,” is one of Nuremberg’s treasures, though 
just at present it is suffering from over much colour decora- 
tion. Crossing one of the bridges I came upon one of the 
beauty spots, and, placing my camera on the parapet, I 
photographed the strangely-built hospital carried upon a 
bridge, and legend lends enchantment to this view. Its 
founder was wealthy, but suffered from a painful disease 
for which he could find no remedy. In a garden outside 
the city he dreamed that he saw the gleam of some jewels 
on the ground. He felt to pick them up, but, as they faded 
away, he heaped some leaves to mark the spot. Feeling 
convinced that this was a sign from heaven, he vowed that 
he would build a hospital if he ever found them. The day 
following, in his own garden he saw a heap of leaves, and 
very soon he had dug deeply and unearthed a chest of 
jewels and gold hidden in war time. The first patient cured 
him of his skintrouble. Konrad’s recumbent effigy beneath 
a massive slab, borne by eight kneeling patients, is a fitting 
testimony of this good man’s gift to Nuremberg. 

To ramble around the walls of this once well-fortified 
city is a great pleasure, and no matter how callous the 
sightseer may be, he must be impressed with the ever- 
changing loveliness of its gardened ditch, with its roofed- 
over walls crowned with numerous towers of all shapes, 
which dominated the surrounding country. 

In this ditch every citizen had a finger, for every man, 
woman and child was obliged to work one day in the year, 
find a substitute, or pay ten pfennings. 

The castle should have been mentioned first, for the 
name Nuremberg may be made up of the words Nur ein 
Burg, only a castle, and perhaps when the Burg was built, 
with its five-cornered tower, the castle was all that there 
was of the now ancient town. It was occupied by 
aristocrats, overawing the townsfolk, who were so sub- 
jected to the raids of the young burgers that they erected 
the four-pinnacled tower (Lugisland) to keep an eye on the 
aristocrats’ movements. 

The churches of Nuremberg are treasure houses of art, 
the finest being St. Sebald’s and St. Lorenzo. 

The Lutheran church of St. Sebald I saw crowded with 
scaffolding inside; but, notwithstanding this, there was 
enough free to show how well it had been carried out. 

Legend says that the saint was laid in this spot, where 
then stood a church dedicated to St. Peter. When St. 
Sebald died his body was put into a cart drawn by un- 
broken oxen, which were allowed to wander in search of a 
resting-place. Whether through the sniff of the market- 
place near by St. Peter’s or guidance from above, we can- 
not tell; but at any rate, here this saint’s bones were de- 
posited. Three times the townsfolk removed the body, 
only to miss it and find it again where the oxen had 
chosen. 

St. Sebald’s is in several styles of Nuremberg Gothic, 
early and late. In 1361 the original chancel was pulled 
down and replaced by the present beautiful eastern apse, 
which follows the French plan. The nave is the oldest 
portion, and the towers of the fifteenth century. There is 
no harmony of east with west, no gradual leading up 
from simple to late Gothic, no history of every generation, 
as so often seen in our English cathedrals. 

One is apt to forget the purpose of the church, and is 
likely to think only of Peter Vischer’s masterpiece, in the 
most elaborate tomb of St. Sebald. It is not only one of 
the treasures of the church but of Germany itself, and some 
go so far as to say that it is the most perfect piece of metal 
work in existence. For twelve years the famous iron- 
worker, aided by his five sons, toiled to produce this shrine, 
and without other than voluntary payment, which did not 
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amount to much. It is borne on twelve large snails and 
four dolphins, and is enriched by figures—apostles and 
others—about seventy in all, including the grave and the 
gay, and even children at play. The base is enriched with 
bas-reliefs, and the whole is a canopy of imperishable 
metal, sacred to the memory of the saint so revered. 

One of the later-date features of the church is the bridal 
door, with a decided German Gothic cusped and traceried 
canopy, all most suitably designed, with figures of the wise 
and foolish virgins on either side. 

The oriel of St. Sebald’s parsonage is very beautiful, 
but time will only allow of mention. 

The position of the fine church of St. Lorenzo, being 
more open, has the advantage over that of St. Sebald’s. It 
is not to be expected that (whatever may be said in favour 
of German Gothic) it compares with the purity, loveliness 
and beauty of detail to be seen west of the Rhine; but St. 
Lorenzo recalls French methods, especially in its fine door- 
way, 40 feet high. As a whole, the conception is grand, 
and a look at its details adds greatly to its charm, and for 
a doorway, even in the west, it has seldom_ been sur- 
passed. 

The whole illustrates Bible history. We see the Virgin, 
the childhood of Christ, the Passion, the Crucifixion, while 
Our Lord, with the sun and the moon at His feet, judges 
the dead who rise from their graves, and are also depicted 
in heaven and hell. The two-thirds proportion of the 
whole doorway taken up by the carved tympanum is extra- 
ordinary. 

The masterpiece of Adam Kraft is here to be seen in the 
famous florid Gothic tabernacle. Kraft, kneeling between 
two of his assistants, supports, with their aid, this tall 
pyramid of stone, 65 feet high, which, when reaching the 
vaulting, heads over like a plant checked in its growth 
towards the light. While this work to us is extravagant, 
its detail foreign to our way of working, and its parts not 
constructional, yet it is a most. graceful and pleasing piece 
of stone carving of rare minuteness of detail. Adam and 
his apprentices worked for five years on it. 

One of the most famous and perhaps the most world- 
wide-known relic in Nuremberg is the little inn, the “ Brat- 
wurst-glocklein”—in English, the little bell of the Fried 
Sausage. The bell used to be rung when the sausages 
were ready, and its history goes back 600 years. It clings 
like secular buildings often do in Europe to a chapel, and 
that a mortuary chapel. Contrast the jolly life with the 
mourning of the bereaved. Here Diirer, Vischer, Veit, 
Stoss and Hans Sach we may imagine eating their daily 
sausage, while they talked over the doings of Martin Luther. 
Folk have flocked from all parts to sit in the very seats 
occupied by great artists long since gone. 

The Rathaus, with its dreadful dungeons, can tell many 
astory. Itand the castle, and even the outside of the town in 
several directions, are connected by underground passages. 
The courtyards of Nuremberg are good, particularly this 
one at the Rathaus. 

_ On a fountain near the Spitalplatz is a figure of a bag- 
piper, and the story of how he got there is amusing. 
Nuremberg in those days needed a Sanitary system, and, for 
want of it, the plague used to run riot. The bagpiper, 
greatly beloved, started on his way homewards, no better 
for his good time than a brother piper from Scotland. 
Falling asleep in the track of the plague cart, which came 
heavily loaded with the dead, the ox and horse drawing this 
awful hearse hesitated to go over him. Promptly the 
driver lifted the piper on to the top of the cart. The rough- 
ness of the cobbled streets made the fellow sit up. All his 
screams did not impress the driver, used as he was to 
dreadful sounds, so he kept on his way. Remembering 
his bagpipe, he played, and he received the notice of the 
undertaker and, full of fright, he was allowed to get down 
and go home a changed man. 

The Nuremberg stations of the cross are also by Adam 
Kraft, though most of them have been restored. One Kilzel 
discovered that the distance from his home on Thiergarten 
Platz to the entrance to St. Johannes Cemetery was the 
same exactly as the road from Pilate’s Judgment Hall to 
Golgotha. Kraft was employed to carry out seven bas- 
reliefs in stone to mark this way that our Saviour carried 
His Cross, and a large Calvary with full-sized figures was 
Placed inside the cemetery. These bas-reliefs were set up 
on great pillars two hundred paces apart. Kilzel’s home 
now retains the name Pilatus House; but, alas! little is 
left of these works of Kraft’s. Albert Direr’s life and name 
Seen to be bound up with the town. The artist of Ger- 
Many and the delineator of the world, painter, sculptor, 


engraver, engineer, mathematician, and ardent Protestant 
reformer, why he seems more the patron saint than 
St. Sebald in the hearts of the Nurembergers. He was a 
noble character, his walk was upright, and he was early to 
accept the teachings of Luther. He was a manina million. 
Alas! the town has lost many of the best of his works, but 
they are to be seen scattered throughout the great galleries 
of Europe. His home is preserved as nearly as possible as 
it was in the days when the master occupied it. 

Opposite St. Lorenzo stands the sixteenth-century 
Nassau House. A fine specimen, with its plain walls, its 
beautiful: oriel and carved balcony, and its graceful turrets 
and roof. The group of buildings here, St. Lorenzo, the 
Nassau House, the picturesque houses adjoining, while far 
away down the hill turret after turret grows out of the vast 
cloud of red roofs, make one of the most interesting spots 
of this splendid old town. 

This Nassau House, which is almost uninjured by time, 
is one of the noteworthy monuments of German secular 
architecture of the Middle Ages, probably finished in the 
fourteenth century. The oriel and the angel are fifteenth 
century, placed there to mark a visit of Sigismund in 1424. 

A fountain here is an interesting specimen of German 
Renaissance at its best. A better known one is the goose 
fountain of the market-place, with a figure of a man holding 
a goose under each arm, and from each mouth squirts the 
water. 

It is hard to leave Nuremberg without even speaking of 
more notable spots and buildings, and a few words must be 
said of the Germanic Museum and its treasures of art. 
This old monastery, transformed by the Reformation into a 
museum, contains many most interesting exhibits, and, 
arranged in a picturesque Gothic cloistered building, they 
are enhanced. Some of the old German heavily-timbered 
rooms were particularly good. The courtyard, with its 
well, makes an interesting picture. 

On Saturday afternoon we left Nuremberg for Rothen- 
burg, another once strongly fortified town. The railway 
ran through a part of the country which gradually grew 
more interesting; sights of beautiful forests, rich un- 
dulating lands and quaint villages passed away the journey 
quickly. At about sunset we were outside one of the 
quaintest places I have visited, with practically no sign of 
anything modern, and completely walled around, with all 
the gates especially strengthened ; some of these entrances 
are so well guarded that no fewer than four gates must be 
passed before one is actually within the town. One of 
these, the Marcus Thurm, is said to be 1,000 years old, and 
it is still in a state of almost perfect preservation. 

Rothenburg reminds me very much of some of the 
Medizval towns of Italy. Like Orvieto and Siena, it is 
built on the crown of a hill, or group of hills, and one 
always has an extensive view of the beautiful surrounding 
country from the walls. The church, or cathedral, and the 
Palazzo Publico, or Rathaus, are in the centre, and from the 
market-place the streets wriggle outwards, and to follow 
these in any direction in a few minutes the sightseer is on 
the walls or through the gates. 

The Rothenburg Rathaus is a very interesting structure 
with Gothic lines; it was erected in 1240, and the portion 
facing the market-place (a Renaissance front) was added to 
it in 1522, after a destructive fire which destroyed half of the 
old building. Tradition says that the fire was caused 
through the spite of a pair of storks that had built a nest 
in the old belfry. Incensed by their litter the janitor’s wife 
one day flung the fledglings into the street while the parent 
birds were away. ‘The old birds’ distress was very great 
on their return. That night a fire broke out near by, and 
one of the birds was seen to pick up a brand and carry it 
to the nest in the belfry, for the tower was soon ablaze and 
the janitor and his wife perished. 

From the tower three times a week a chorale is played 
with a verse for each quarter of the compass. When a 
wedding occurs there is often an extra performance, and in 
case of death at sundown the sad tidings are conveyed in 
the solemn notes of a hymn. 

The Franciscan church, eleventh century, is the abbey 
of Rothenburg, for there rest the great leaders and patricians 
of the town, which fairly bristles with legends and memories 
of noble deeds. ‘ 

That Sunday was one never to be forgotten, for devoid 
of excitement of any kind the whole place breathed 
peace. The kirk bells rang out loudly, calling the folk for 
miles around to their abbey and echoing through the hills. 
From the window of our homely little inn, which had likely 
been there for centuries, we looked out upon the Gothic 
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side of the Rathaus. A few yards away at the end of the 
‘street there is a strange garden, the walls of which are built 
on the edge of the rocky declivity that ends the tableland 
upon which the town stands, and here after church the town 
band played, as German bands can play, and the townfolk 
walked about for an hour. In the afternoon we went 
beyond the walls, where the slopes are covered with 
gardens, with seated winding paths, and often the trees are 
laden with ripening fruit, the property of the municipality, 
untouched by the pilfering schoolboy. 

Walk where you will ‘in and about Rothenburg there is 
inspiration for an artist. Old gabled houses, sometimes 
dangerously toppling, and beautiful nature, combined with 
the life of these gentle folk, are here to relieve the monotony 
of the up-to-date modern cities. 

But, however great our pleasure to stay, we could not 
linger too long if our programme were to be carried out, 
so the following Monday found us in the train going towards 
Austria. 

The German agricultural country seemed poor, and 
as if every nerve had to be strained to get the full value 
out of it. Before we reached Passau we had skirted the 
Danube for many miles, but when we crossed the mighty 
river into Austria the change was wonderful and almost 
immediate, for instead of passing through fields poor- 
looking, we were for hours in what might have been a 
lovely park, with all kinds of beautiful trees and the lawn 
carefully mown. We should do well to copy Austrian tree- 
planting laws ; some obligation on the part of every owner 
of a block would transform our suburbs into parks. Here 
and there were women and children with sickles cutting the 
grass and gathering it to make hay, but all in such a neat, 
tidy fashion as not to detract from the garden-like appear- 
ance. Shall I say that at last I had found a country which 
for beauty and spick-and-span upkeep surpassed dear old 
England? At any rate, as we approached the Austrian Tyrol 
the scenery became the most beautiful of any I have seen 
in temperate climates. 

We reached Salzburg at dusk, and now, while we are at 
comparisons, we might say that if any town compares with 
Edinburgh it is Salzburg, with its castled hill dominating 
the pass 700 feet below, where rushes the fine river 
Salzach. 

The climate was delightful, and al! our meals were 
served under the elm trees of our hotel garden. 

Leaving Salzburg, the railway tcok us through scenery 
growing more beautiful—the gurgling, dashing, quarrelling 
river, now alongside us, now beneath us; the mighty hills, 
bare, rugged, snow-capped, either richly wooded or rearing 
sheer up to the heavens from the very banks of the stream. 
For a ride or a walk to Zell am See you cannot equal this 
road anywhere that I know of—beauty mixed with grandeur, 
and then the lovely lake, where we took train for Innsbruck. 
Walking down her main streets we were struck by the 
contrast between the several-storeyed buildings and the 
bold-fissured limestone mountains towering above the town 
and dwindling everything into insignificance. Here one 
Frederick of Tyrol, better known as “ Empty Pockets,” wishing 
to refute the impeachment of poverty, erected a gilded 
roofed Late Gothic balcony in 1425, costing him 14,000/. 

Another thing of note is the tomb of Maximilian, in the 
Franciscan Church, which almost fills the nave, and one 
again wonders if the building has lost its original purpose 
in the worship of an emperor. On each side are lined 
up large bronze-armoured knights—Maximilian’s contem- 
poraries and ancestors, two of them by the great Peter 
Vischer, of Nuremberg. The bas-reliefs surrounding the 
tomb, representative of the life of the Emperor, are 
wonderful. He can be easily recognised in the different 
periods of his life. This is said to be the most perfect 
work of its kind. 

Adjectives are useless in describing the track from 
Innsbruck through Botzen to Italy. Rising 4,490 feet to 
Brenner and we were on the watershed from which the two 
rivers flow away—one east, the Danube, to the Black Sea ; 
the other south, the Po, to the Adriatic. 

As we descended into Italy the scenery underwent a 
great change, and so did the people—neither for the better. 
The Germans, clean and respectable, were replaced by 
dirty, rowdy Italians, and to be yarded into a Customs shed 
on a hot day with them was most unpleasant. 

The beautiful Tyrolean Alps have gone, and the plainer, 
barren Italian hills are around us. The vineyards have 
begun, and many of their beautiful arbours, with their fruit 
hanging ripe and purple beneath, cover acres. Again there 
is a change, and the vines are festooned to fruit trees, a 
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chain apart, with fields between. The hilly country is left 
behind, and we are heading east, round the grand old 
towers of Verona, and passing Vicenza and Padua we 
approach the Queen of the Adriatic. 


THE ART OF F. WALKER, A,R.A. 


HE art of Fred Walker was the principal theme of 
Professor von Herkomer’s address on the 24th ult. 
at the Royal Academy, and the England on whose rustic 
charms the lecturer dwelt so lovingly was the peaceful rural 
England of the painter of the “ Harbour of Refuge,” “ The 
Bathers,” and the “Marlow Ferry.” The Professor said 
that twenty-five years ago he should have smiled at an 
attempt to speak of the lovableness of England, because in 
those days it was expressed by the art of the time. English 
painters then still saw it with English eyes, and there was 
still existing a connection between them and such artists as 
Gainsborough and Morland, who led the way to David Cox, 
to William Hunt, to Walker and to Mason. There were 
many ways of expressing in art the charms of rustic 
England—the village life, the lanes, the blue distances, the 
flowered hedges and the cottages that commercialism had 
not yet destroyed, but the misfortune was that the young 
modern painter tried to avoid it. It was said that it was 
hackneyed as a subject, and hackneyed perhaps it had been 
by second-rate painters. The pinafore-girl had been, for 
example; but then see what Mason made of her. After a 
poetic description of the delightfulness of an English village 
and the character of the faces of the English peasants, the 
lecturer, according to the Morning Post, said that in his 
opinion their variety of dress was for the artist a good 
feature. With the French peasant the cap was too marked 
a note; instead of painting a face you paint a cap with a 
face in it. In England we saw the individual, not the 
costume. Turning to the peasant of Millet, Professor von 
Herkomer caused some amusement by trying various pro- 
nunciations of the French painter’s name, and saying finally, 
“Well English him, and call him Millet.” So of Millet— 
pronounced as spelt—the lecturer proceeded to say that he 
expressed the peasant because he reduced to a minimum 
the peculiarities of the costume. But Millet produced only 
the peasant that appealed to him, a downtrodden peasant 
without a face, without a hope. 
Walker and Mason saw in the English peasant both a 
face anda hope, and to both would have been impossible 
the realism of some pictures painted since the change of 
type from an essentially English art to one evolved by 
foreign painters. It was only the modern painter who 
filled his eyes and nails with clodded earth, and got no 
further, and the change was not a gain for England. 
Walker may be said to have been the creator of a revolu- 
tion in English art by his combination of the antique with 
rural English life. He was a man nervous and sensitive to 
the last degree, and perhaps would never have completed a 
picture if need for money had not compelled him to work. 
Rarely—and then only to a few trusted friends—would he 
show anything unfinished. When he was in the country 
and his pictures had to be packed to go to London even the 
carpenter never saw them. He would tell the man to leave 
the case in the passage or in the studio, and then send him 
away, while Walker himself put the picture in with the 
back outwards, leaving nothing for the carpenter to do but 
to screw down the lid. Walker worked with Whymper 
the engraver, and helped to cut some of Thackeray’s draw- 
ings on wood until he tired of this and wanted to do work 
for himself. The engraver took him to Thackeray and 
explained matters, and the novelist, taking out pencil and 
paper and giving them to Walker, turned his back on him 
and said, “Draw me.” Walker 
Thackeray, who was so pleased with the sketch that he 
gave the young engraver a chance, and the illustrations to 
“Philip,” in which the influence of John Gilbert on Walker 
can be traced, were the result. 
Walker in his illustrations reproduced his mental type 


drew the back of : 


again and again, and this might be called mannerism. But ~ 


all originally tended to mannerism, and the painter of strong 
personality does not fall into the error of copying his nodel, 
who is only a means to an end. And Professor von Her- 
komer told the story of an art student known to Diderot, 
who before commencing to paint from the life knelt down 
and prayed, ‘The Lord deliver me from this model.” 
Walker’s “ Bathers,” though badly hung at the Academy, 


had a great effect and showed that he could produce some- 


thing new in a field that had been much traversed. He 
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brought into all his work the freshness that made illustra- 
tion interesting in those days. His technique in oil showed 
the influence of his early work in illustration and water- 
colour, and with the troubles that faced an oil-painter, 
educated as he was, the lecturer said he himself had had 
experience. The man who only worked in one of these 
mediums found his range limited, as a subject might be 
suitable for one and not for the other. He compared them 
with music—water-colour the strings, oil the full orchestra. 
Mason’s range was wider than that of Walker, and their 
period was epoch-making. It was a fine point, however, 
whether Walker would have done more had he lived, and 
whether his curiously sensitive nature would have been 
prepared to face the new conditions of things that had since 
come about. The picturesque—‘ comedy in art,” as it was 
defined—and beauty next were touched upon, and the 
iecturer speculated upon the reasons why the tumbled-down, 
the damaged, the unsymmetrical should lend themselves as 
they do to the painter’s art. Who was to say what beauty 
was and whose ideas on the subject should be accepted ? 
Show Rossetti’s maidens—his idea of beauty—to the 
Philistine and he would say the girls had niggers’ lips, 
looked crazy and were obviously in need of a holiday. After 
a passing reference to the value of expression, without 
which mere physical beauty soon palled, and a flattering 
comment on the work of Du Maurier, the Professor con- 
cluded an interesting address with an appeal to the students. 
“See England,” he said, “with English eyes, and proclaim 
with your art that England is one of the most beautiful and 
paintable countries in the world.” 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


A T the rooms of the above Society on Thursday, the 
24th ult., Mr. E. Nichols read a paper on “ Gothic 
Sculpture as applied by the late William Burges, A.R.A.” 
Mr. H. S. Chorley, president, was in the chair. The lecturer 
said :—I have great pleasure in coming to Leeds to talk 
about William Burges, because were I to give this lecture 
to a London audience they might ask what had he done that 
we can see ? I should tell them to go to Cork or Cardiff, 
whereas here in Leeds, Studley Royal Chapel and Skelton 
Church are within easy reach. The memorial chapel at 
Studley Royal suffers, I think, from being too near to 
Fountains Abbey; what is left of the Abbey is so grand 
and reposeful, while Studley Royal Chapel seems too small 
for the amount of over-decorated detail. Skelton Church 
stands alone; there nothing is forgotten, even to the 
holy well in the churchyard. Burges loved these 
things, detail, animals and colour. He said in a 
paper on the mural paintings 
‘Oxford :—“ The interior of every old building invariably 
-glowed with richest gold and colour and_ every 
‘village church was a Sainte-Chapelle or a St. Stephen’s, 
Westminster, according to the general run of antiquaries.” 
‘Thus he wrote to the Society of Antiquaries in 1861. I 
have never been able to make up my mind on the subject 
-of painted sculpture; the South Kensington authorities 
have recently added some carved and painted Gothic 
‘spandrils, which are splendid and most effective, but time, 
I feel, has much to do with it. My slides are mostly 
animals. Mr. Burges gave to the British Museum an ivory 
dagger handle in the form of a lion’s head, and which is 
now inthe Assyrian Gallery I have a cast of it with me; 
this small lion’s head and the Assyrian winged bulls appear 
to have inspired him in his treatment of animals. He never 
Perpetrated a Gothic lion. -He designed many lions, but 
always of an Assyrian character. The four Evangelistic 
‘emblems on a ground of gold mosaic surrounding the great 
Tose window of Cork Cathedral are distinctly Assyrian or, 
rather, Babylonic in style. 

Cork Cathedral was his magnum opus, and it was barely 
‘completed when he died twenty-five years ago. The 
-central doorway with a figure of the Bridegroom between 
‘the five wise virgins and the five foolish virgins is a most 
-original and daring treatment. Of all the Gothic revivalists 
Burges was the only man who got humour into his 
‘sculpture, and surely there was a strong sense of humour 
‘in Gothic. Ido not mean the comic or merely grotesque. 
Take, for instance, the large gargoyles on Cork Cathedral, 
_ Chastity subduing Lust,” “Faith piercing the eyes of 
Idolatry,” ‘‘ Pride and Humility,” “ Avarice.” In Burges’s 
own house in Melbury Road, Kensington, he had a 
grammar chimneypiece, where all the parts of speech were 


of Chalgrove Church,’ 


carved, noun, verb, adverb and all the rest. The slides I 
am showing to-night are taken from the original models 
made by my father, the late Thomas Nichols, with the 
exception of those made from the drawings, &c. I have a 
few of the architect’s original sketches, and you can see in 
the actual working out by the sculptor how wonderfully the 
two men worked together in perfect sympathy and accord. 
My original intention was to exhibit models, but I do not 
think that all Pickford’s staff could have got them here, 
therefore I must depend upon the lantern. 
A vote of thanks to the lecturer was carried. 


COMPETITIONS IN GERMANY. 


N a letter to the American Architect Mr. Gustavus Staeh- 

lin writes :—Thinking it might interest your readers, 

I have translated some of the “ principles ” governing com- 

petitions in Germany as formulated by the United German 

Architects’ and Engineers’ Societies in 1897, and revised by 

the Thirty-third Convention of their delegates in Diisseldorf 
in 1904. 

They have, first, competitions open to all the world; 
second, for Germans only; and third, limited to architects 
residing in certain districts, where probably home pride 
exists, or where a thorough knowledge of the “terrain” is 
absolutely necessary to solve the problem properly. Then 
they have “limited competitions” in the sense of our “ big 
five,” where each competitor receives remuneration and the 
names of the competing firms are made public. (That the 
standard of professional ethics would be raised by the 
selection of these “big five” by the aldermen of most of 
our cities I can only imagine.) The German code recom- 
mends a “sketch competition,” first, ze. for all larger 
buildings, a competition of ideas, at a scale of 1 :400 and 
1:200, and then a limited competition between the com- 
petitors successful in the first struggle, at a scale 1 : 200 up 
to I : 100. 

The code insists that the number of judges in competi- 
tions must be uneven and that the majority of them must 
be architects, and that the programme must be agreed upon 
by all the judges and their substitutes before its publica- 
tion. The architects selected as judges are men of reputa- 
tion who have gained their position by winning just such 
competitions and by erecting buildings of importance them- 
selves. They are judges to-day, competitors to-morrow. 

The judges must follow this procedure. The entire board 
examines and decides which sets of drawings are entitled to 
consideration ; whether the requirements, as to time of arrival, 
cost, &c., have been fulfilled, and also weed out the palpably 
inferior designs. Theremaining drawingsare then thoroughly 
examined by the technical members—the architects—of 
the board, never less than two passing on each set of draw- 
ings, and judgment thereon is reported to the entire board. 
The eliminating and sifting of designs by the entire board 
proceeds, and is continued until the number of remaining 
designs equals the number of prizes given. Usually a 
majority decides the elimination of a design. The judges 
must publish the reasons governing them in making the 
awards, and must furnish each competitor with a copy of 
them. All drawings, together with the verdict of the 
judges, must be exhibited publicly for at least eight days. 
The most prominent architects in Germany have no hesi- 
tancy in entering open competitions thus safeguarded, and 
it frequently occurs that unknown men carry off the prizes. 
No one man would consider himself competent there to 
decide anything more than a school competition among 
students. No less than ¢res faciuntcollegium, and they must 
be architects. 


THE LLANDUDNO TREASURE TROVE. 


COLLECTION of Roman bronze coins was lately 
found near the Little Ormes Head. Mr. Willoughby 
Gardner, of Deganwy, the president of the Llandudno and 
District Field Club, having been asked for his opinion upon 
them, said that he had not yet had an opportunity of care- 
fully examining them. I have seen, he said, nearly 500 of 
them for a few moments in a rather dark room at the police 
station, but that would not of course suffice to justify a 
definite opinion. It will be necessary to have the coins 
cleaned and to classify them carefully. In addition to the 
500 which I saw, there may be 150 knocking about which 
have been picked up or acquired by different persons. 
Accounts are conflicting as to how many were actually found, 
and as to the box in which they were enclosed, or the 
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remains of which were found at the same spot. I have 
seen portions of a bronze case which seems to have belonged 
in some way or other to the “find.” The men who have 
these fragments are holding on to them as though they were 
gold. I should like to get them all together so that we may 
photograph them, and this we may do later on. 

It may be well (Mr. Gardner continued) to correct one 
or two misconceptions which have got about in reference to 
the discovery. There are the remains of buildings near the 
spot, but they are the ruins of a Medizeval farm, and can 
have nothing to do with the hoard, which consists almost 
entirely of coins minted by Carausius, who usurped the 
throne of Britain in 294. The Christian inscribed stone at 
Bodafon has been referred to as indicating a Roman occupa- 
tion of the locality. The idea may have arisen from what 
was said by me ina recent lecture, when I showed photo- 
graphs of the stone and indicated that it was a sixth-century 
Christian tombstone. The inscription upon it is in Latin, 
but it has no other connection with Roman times in 
Britain. Nevertheiess, there can be no doubt that the 
Romans worked the copper mines of the Great Orme, 
and the coins may have been brought here as wages for 
the men employed or pay for the soldiery. In fact, hoards of 
Roman coins have been very frequently found in the last 
fifty years all along the Welsh coast, and also in the 
valleys, such as those of the Clwyd and the Conway. 
Not very far from Llandudno, some years ago, there was a 
remarkable hoard of not less than 5,000 Roman coins found, 
of which I have some. News of this piece of good fortune 
did not reach the general ear, but collectors are well aware 
of it. I consider that the law which the police very pro- 
perly felt it their duty to act upon in regard to the present 
find” is a very unfortunate one for the archzologist, for it 
leads to the destruction of many gold and silver coins and 
other ancient things which would be of priceless value to 
the student, but which are of comparatively little value 
when melted down and sold to the jewellers. Finds of 
coins and other treasures are constantly made in Ireland, 
and it is said that the practice of the finders is immediately 
to melt the metal down and dispose of it to the goldsmith 
or silversmith in the neighbouring town. This destruction 
of archzeological material of which so great scientific use 
might be made is deplorable. 

As to how the recent hoard came to be where it was hit 
upon so unexpectedly, the explanation is probably very 
simple. There were no banks in those days, and men who 
saved either money or bullion were obliged to hide it. Very 
often they would choose some spot, such as that where this 
store was placed, where there would be some stone or other 
object that would enable them to find the hiding-place 
readily. Often the hiders would die before they recovered 
their property, and there it would lie all through the cen- 
turies until chance revealed it. I have indicated how very 
numerous Roman coins are, and you will see that they are 
of no great value in the market as curiosities. It would be 
a pity to give the men who found the Llandudno collection 
an exaggerated idea of their value. The only curious 
feature of this hoard is that the coins are all, as I have said, 
with one or two exceptions, those minted by Carausius. 
As a rule, hoards are composed of a wide variety of coins. 
When I come to work out the Llandudno coins I may be 
able to explain how it is that they all belong to Carausius, 
who, by the way, issued an extraordinary number—some 
300 altogether—of different coins during his seven years’ 
reign. 


THSSERA. 


Samuel Cooper. 


HIS miniaturist, who was born in 1609, owed great part 

of his merit to the works of Vandyke, and yet may be 
called an original genius, as he was the first who gave the 
strength and freedom of oil to miniature. Oliver’s works 
are touched and retouched with such careful fidelity that 
you cannot help perceiving they are nature in the abstract ; 
Cooper’s are so bold that they seem perfect nature only of 
of a less standard. Magnify the former they are still 
diminutively conceived; if a glass could expand Cooper’s 
pictures to the size of Vandyke’s, they would appear to 
have been painted for that proportion. If his portrait of 
Cromwell could be so enlarged, I do not know but Vandyke 
would appear less great by the comparison. To make it 
fairly one must not measure the Fleming by bis most admired 
piece, Cardinal Bentivoglio; the quick finesse of eye in a 
florid Italian writer was not a subject equal to the Protector, 
but it would be an amusing trial to balance Cooper’s 


“Oliver Cromwell” and Vandyke’s ‘‘ Lord Strafford.” To 
trace the lineaments of equal ambition, equal intrepidity, 
equal art, equal presumption, and to compare the skill of 
the masters in representing the one exalted to the height of 
his hopes, yet perplexed with a command he could scarce 
hold, did not dare to relinquish, and yet dared to exert ; the 
other, dashed in his career, willing to avoid the precipice, 
searching all the recesses of so great a soul to break his fall, 
and yet ready to mount the scaffold with more dignity than 
the other ascended the throne. This parallel is not a picture 
drawn by fancy; if the artists had worked in competition 
they could not have approached nigher to the characters of 
their heroes. Cooper with so much merit had two defects. 
His skill was confined toa mere head; his drawing even 
of the neck and shoulders so incorrect and untoward that it 
seems to account for the number of his works unfinished. 
It looks as if he was sensible how small a way his talent 
extended. This very poverty accounts for the ‘other, his 
want of grace, a signal deficiency in a painter of portraits, 
yet how seldom possessed. Bounded as their province is 
to a few tame attitudes, how grace atones for want of 
action. Cooper, content, like his countrymen, with the 
good sense of truth, neglected to make truth engaging. 
Grace in painting seems peculiar to Italy. The Flemings . 
and the Frenchrun into opposite extremes. The first never 
approach the line, the latter exceed it, and catch at most but 
a lesser species of it, the genteel, which is familiar grace, 
as grace seems an amiable degree of majesty. Cooper's 
women, like his model Vandyke’s, are seldom very hand- 
some. It is Lely alone that excuses the gallantries of 
Charles II. He painted an apology for that Asiatic court. 
The anecdotes of Cooper’s life are few, nor does it signify. 
His works are his history. He was instructed, with his 
brother Alexander, by their uncle Hoskins, who, says 
Graham, was jealous of him, and whom he soon surpassed. 
The variety of tints that he introduced, the clearness of his 
carnations and loose management of hair, exceed his uncle, 
though in the last Hoskins had great merit too. Another 
capital work of Cooper, the portrait of one Swingfield, recom- 
mended the artist to the court of France, where he painted 
several pieces larger than his usual size, and for which his 
widow received a pension during her life. He lived long in 
France and Holland, and, dying in London, was buried in 
Pancras Church. Graham adds that he had great skill in 
music and played well on the lute. 


Italian Terra-Cotta. 

Clay during a long period was not only used for the 
purpose of solid construction in Italy, but also moulded into 
forms so exquisite as to take its place as a material of high 
value and dignity in art. So rich is Lombardy in early 
works of terra-cotta as to be fitly called by Hope the “ great 
country of brick.” Among the most ancient remains of the 
‘kind are the crypts of the church of Lenno, on the lake of 
Como. There sundry relics are still extant of colossal 
statues in terra-cotta of a close-grained and tough con- 
sistency, all of which are considered to belong to the 
constructions of Christianity. The use of terra-cotta 
followed the fortunes of successive schools of art in Italy. 
Both in sacred and secular architecture it enables us: to 
trace the development of taste. The golden period of the, 
art was marked by a wise sobriety and simple severity ot 
ornament, with a scrupulous care to confine the material 
within its appropriate limits of style. In the hands of the 
gifted architects who flourished along with Lucca della 
Robbia, that pre-eminent modeller in terra-cotta, ceramic 
ornament entered into all that was purest and most noble 
in the arts of design. Crema, Chiaravalle and, above all, 
Pavia, were the headquarters of the graceful school. At 
Milan, in the Ospitale Maggiore and the Castiglione palace, 
were exhibited the arabesques and medallions of the 
cinque-cento period. In the subsequent age, in the 
hands of the so-called imitators of Michel Angelo, art 
overpassing the boundary line of truth lapsed into ex- 
aggeration. The severe, modest and delicate beauty of 
terra-cotta refusing to lend itself to the contortions and 
imitative tricks of the barocco or rococo style, the entire art 
soon fell into decay and eventual oblivion. 


Ilona Cathedral. 

The earliest work at ona has some manifest peculiarities ; 
is it not likely that some light might be thrown upon them 
by a comparison either with Kirkwall or with Trondhjem ? 
The later work is Scottish, as might be expected. The 
history of Scottish architecture is an excellent comment on 
the political history of the country. Up to the time of 
Edward I., Scottish architecture is essentially English. It 
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differs from other English work only as a dialect, as the 
Early Gothic of Ely differs from the Early Gothic of Wells. 
From the fourteenth century onward Scottish architecture 
becomes a distinct language; it has a character of its own, 
but a character coming much nearer to French than to 
English. Nothing can be more un-English than some of 
the fourteenth-century details, as the sedilia and the east 
window of the south aisle. The work of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries differs far less widely from English 
patterns. The church is small, the whole length being not 
much above 150 feet. It ranks then with the class of 
echurches of which Brecon Priory is perhaps the finest, such 
as Cholsey, Ewenny, Leonard Stanley, the cathedrals of 
Killaloe and St. Asaph. Like all these, it is a cross church 
‘with a massive central tower, and like several of them, in- 
cluding Killaloe, it has no aisles to the nave. But small as 
the church is, it has been greatly enlarged since its first 
beginnings in the twelfth century. The eastern limb is now 
larger than the western; it has an aisle to the south and 
seemingly a contemplated aisle to the north. It was doubt- 
less rebuilt, as was done in so many greater churches on a 
larger scale, in order that the ritual choir might be placed east 
of the central tower. No doubt, in the original Romanesque 
church it was under the tower. The belfry windows are 
‘very peculiar square openings filled with tracery. They 
may be compared to the windows in the middle stage of the 
East Anglian towers, and to the well-known domestic 
window at Clevedon Court, The monastic buildings lie on 
thé north side, and present nothing remarkable in their 
arrangement. The refectory has a good range of lancet 
‘windows. 
Scottish Gothic. 


The first Pointed style is found in Scotland with many 
combinations of Romanesque features, and the stage of 
transition appeared for a much longer period thanin English 
or French work. The style produced some of the most 
beautiful works that Scotland possessed. Arbroath and Kil- 
winning abbeys, St. Andrews and Elgin cathedrals and 
Holyrood Chapel afford perfect specimens of purity of design 
and beauty of execution that have never been surpassed in 
any other country, even in structures of larger size. These 
works have been said sometimes to resemble English, some- 
times toresemble French churches. They do neither. They 
were designed in a more compact manner than in England; 
they are taller in proportion to their widths, the parts are 
smaller, they are united more to the adjoining ones, and 
have been studied more in relation to the parts that came 
next to them. While it is true that the plain flat soffits 
of the porches of Laon Cathedral are found also at 
Arbroath, yet, speaking generally, while there are certain 
resemblances, there are many features in French work that 
never appeared in Scotland, and many Scottish features 
not to be found in France. One of the most remarkable 
features of Scottish architecture, and one in which it 
greatly differed from either English or French, is that 
there were but two Pointed styles and not three. What is 
known as the Perpendicularstyle in England did not appear 
in Scotland. In its place there wasa continuance of second 
Pointed forms, with certain variations in the design of the 
‘window tracery, at first not a little perplexing to the 
student. The beginning of the style had all the features of 
our own geometrical work, and the same stiffness in 
the design. Of this Glasgow Cathedral in its choir and 
also in the nave affords the largest and one of the best 
‘examples, and the progress of the designs to the first 
Incipient example of open tracery—three lancets con- 
‘tained within a single window, a design not only graceful 
but very common—can be traced. The church of 
St. Monance, erected about 1369, has, with far more solidity 
of form so far as regards the structure, all the features of 
our own flowing Decorated style as regarded the patterns of 
the windows. The apse of Linlithgow, some few of the 
windows of Dunblane chancel, and the east window of 
Melrose have certainly upright lines in the tracery not 
unlike our Perpendicular style, and so far, but no more, 
there might be a certain resemblance. Yet the college 
chapel at Aberdeen, erected about 1494, had flowing 
Decorated tracery enclosed within a semicircular arch. 
Dunblane itself had flowing Decorated windows besides, 
and of the same date, and at Melrose the same thing might 
be observed to a far greater degree. Iona Cathedral is of 
‘early form, but its ornamentation is late. Corstorphine 
Church, founded in 1429, is also very early in appear- 
ance, but very late and curious in all its features. 
{t is stone-roofed, showing an elaboration, but a con- 
tinuance of the form of roofing of the earliest 


oratories. Crichton Church is another  early-looking 
church with a low tower, having the peculiar Scottish 
feature of a parapet-walk around it and a saddle-backed 
roof. Its windows have flowing tracery, but it was only 
founded in 1449. The design of the window tracery is 
infinite in its forms, and all of very great beauty—in some 
examples similar to English patterns, in some few to French 
ones. Statements have been made to the effect that these 
windows are Flamboyant in design, pure and simple. There 
is nothing but what any school of artists could work out for 
themselves, and a single man of genius would have indivi- 
duality enough to introduce the use of such a feature as 
that to any style. Scotch work is full of such signs of 
personal design, and Roslin Chapel might be cited as the 
design of one mind following upon contemporary work. It 
is neither foreign nor English. Its lacework patterns here 
and there might find a counterpart in some Belgian work. 
Its heavy-pointed band vault might find a better one iu 
many a Scottish castle, but the ’Prentice pillar and the 
general conception is nothing if it was not an individual 
design. The same might be said of the adaptation of the 
beautiful and peculiar crown on the steeple of St. Giles’s, 
Edinburgh. 


Imitation of Nature. 


The rage for making everything assume a supposed 
appearance of nature was almost universal in England till 
lately. Artificial gardens were exchanged for others with 
serpentine walks ; avenues were cut down or disregarded ; 
the formal beds, balustrades and terraces of our old gardens 
were looked upon with horror, and every part of the ground 
about a house was required to assume the varied aspect of 
nature. At the same time, gravel walks, themselves artifi- 
cial, were admitted; and if the rage was not carried quite 
so far as to allow weeds to grow instead of cultivated 
flowers, it was equally inconsistent to have the (supposed) 
wildness of nature about a house, which is a work of art, 
with its angularity and formal lines. It was a vain 
endeavour to make two opposite conditions coincide. To 
be in keeping with the aspect of a house the garden in its 
immediate vicinity should agree with its artificial character, 
and nothing can be more in accordance with the style of 
that work of art than an ornamental dressed garden, from 
which the gradation to the wild country should be main- 
tained by a decreasing formality in the grounds as they 
leave the one and approach the other. “Nothing, indeed,” 
as Sir Walter Scott has well observed, “is more the child 
of art than a garden,” “and flights of steps, balustrades, 
vases and architectural ornaments,” says Price, “are not 
more unnatural, z.e. not more artificial, than the house they 
are intended to accompany.” The change from the old 
dressed garden was the consequence of the fantastic caprices 
of the Dutch (by whom it was caricatured) having been 
brought into England. A reaction then took place in favour 
of nature, aud the opposite extreme of irregularity succeeded. 
But it was equally studied and unnatural, and as it was 
done without regard to adaptability and without a reason, 
the result was the anomalous juxtaposition of two incom- 
patible ideas, The same is attempted in the colouring of 
works of art, and as it is equally inconsistent, it must 
equally lead to error. 


The Certosa, Pavia. 


The Certosa in Pavia is considered as one of the most 
beautiful buildings in the world, and may be cited to show 
how much more effect the appearance of riches and 
splendour had on the judgment of the multitude than fine 
taste and elegant proportion. It was begun in 1396, a 
period at which several splendid ecclesiastical structures 
were raised in Italy. The cathedral of Milan, the church of © 
San Petronio at Bologna and the church of San Francesco at 
Assisi are all nearly of this date. The architect is said to 
be the same Henry of Zamodia or Gamodia who designed 
the Duomo at Milan. Malaspina supposes it rather to. have 
been built under the direction of a certain Marco di Cam- 
pilione, who disputes also the honour of the cathedral at 
Milan, but this appears to be a mere guess. There isa 
bust of the architect within the building, but without name 
or date. The style of the two edifices is so different as 
almost to preclude the possibility of their being the produc- 
tions of one man, and the Certosa offers no indication of 
the taste of northern artists, while the cathedral abounds 
with them. The nave has four square divisions, 
each subdivided on the vault and with oblique groins, 
The groining of the side aisles is singular, each space 
being in fact covered with five unequal pointed vaults, 
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meeting in acommon centre. Beyond the side aisles on 
each side two chapels open towards each square division 
of the nave. The choir and arms of the cross have each 
two square divisions, so that there are seven on the whole 
length of the church and five on that of the transept. The 
whole is in the highest degree rich with painting and 
gilding, and the orders of the altars of the chapels of the 
side aisles are of the richest marbles, while the altars them- 
selves are of inlaid work in precious stones. Nothing is 
neglected. Even the washing place of the monks is a 
magnificent marble monument. The tomb of the founder, 
John Galeazzo Visconti, is said to have been designed in 
1490, and completed in 1562, which is the date mentioned 
in the inscription. Circumstances might induce us to 
expect here one of the finest productions of the cinquecento, 
but this is not the case. The ivy represented on a door 
jamb just by is far more beautiful than anything in the 
tomb. . The outside of the flanks and transept of the 
building is full of pinnacles and ornaments which do not 
rise naturally out of the construction of the building. The 
visitor becomes tired out with the interminable splendour 
of the edifice : every little part seems to say, “Come and 
admire me.” There are two cloisters, one of which is of 
immense size, with marble columns and a profusion of 
ornamental brickwork, and there is a spacious palace of 
later date for the reception of visitors. The front was 
erected after the rest of the church, and is itself a distinct 
object. It was begun in 1473, from the designs of Ambrogio 
Fossano, and, as might be supposed from the place and 
date, is not Gothic, but an immense heap of little parts, in 
the taste of the cinquecento, often beautiful in themselves, 
but leaving no impression as a whole, except an undefined 
sentiment of its immense prodigality of riches. There are 
acres of bas-reliefs in figures and ornaments, often beauti- 
fully executed and never ill done. The material is marble 
throughout, but words cannot express the richness of the 
building, or the feeling of fatigue with which the visitor 
takes leave of it. 


Ill-Effeect of Seience on Gothie Architecture. 


As the stability of a Gothic church rested on a nice poise 
of mutually counteracting forces, so the maintenance of the 
style itself at its perfect point depended on a due balance 
of the intellectual forces which had generatedit. This balance 
was soon to be disturbed. The fascination of the statical 
tour de force, the craving to bring down to an irreducible 
minimum the amount of material that would suffice to the 
stability of a building extravagantly lofty, was irresistible. 
Mathematical calculation played a daily more absorbing 
part, and resulted in the rearing of such a structure as the 
choir of Beauvais, which, presuming too much on abstract 
calculation, was so lacking in solidity that it gave way 
within a few years of its erection, was rendered relatively 
stable only by doubling the number of its supports, and is 
held together to this day only by a network of iron ties—a 
building which distresses by its stilted and meagre aspect, 
and lifts its vault to such a height that the eye cannot be 
directed to its summit without considerable physical dis- 
comfort. Another church, no doubt in its way beautiful, 
which exemplifies the training down of constructive forms 
to the last extreme of attenuation is St. Urbain of Troyes, 
in which the flying buttresses have the skeleton meagre- 
ness of iron girders, and the principle of external props is 
carried so far that two tiny vaulted porches at the north 
and south entrances think it necessary to provide them- 
selves with flying buttresses standing out at either angle on 
the pavement. This building has the further peculiarity 
that it seems by some fissiparous effort to have split its 
substance into two layers, as though the outer church had 
been shed, so to speak, leaving another inner one intact 
and complete. Again, by the elimination of all idle portions 
in a structure of which the active portion is a skeleton, line 
becomes dominant through the omission of planes; lines 
were soon needlessly multiplied; narrow ridges first ran 
up the faces of the shafts, and then, as if convexity of 
surface was in itself a culpable waste, what had been a 
shaft was hollowed into furrows divided by an arris; con- 
cavity and rigidity invaded everything with an exasperating 
angularity of effect. An illustration of this is in the 
cathedral of Auxerre, where the choir retains the fuller 
forms and those of the nave shrivel into concavity. 


‘Mr. Chatfeild Clarke has been appointed a Land Tax 
Commissioner for the City of London. 

The Durham County Council intend to apply for authority 
to borrow 127,548/. for the erection and alteration of schools. 


GENERAL. lise 


Mr. George Henry, the painter, was on Wednesday 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy. By birth he 
is a Scotsman, and is a member of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, but from his parentage he was allowed to exhibit 
in the exhibition of Irish art at the Guildhall. : 


The Late Mr. William Whiteley, it was announced om 


Wednesday, has bequeathed about a million of money for 


providing almshouses. 
The Top Stone of the Stockport town hall was laid om 


Wednesday in the presence of the architect, Sir Brumwel} 


Thomas, and others. 


The Archeological Department of the Indian Government 
have taken in hand three old pagodas at Pagan, viz. the 
Nagayon, built in 1064; the Sulamani, built in 1183, and 
the Kyaukku, built in 1188, which have been secured against 
further damage from the weather at a cost of about 16,000 
rupees. An outlay of 41,592 rupees for the repair and 


restoration of the Mandalay Palace spire has also been 


made. 
The Next International Congress of Archzology will be 
held about Easter at Cairo. A committee, presided over 


by Professor Maspero, is at present settling the details of - : 


the coming assembly, which will be attended by a large 
concourse from the world of light and learning representing. 
both Europe and America. Alexandria and Thebes will 
also be visited, and possibly some excursions undertakem 
into the regions of Upper Egypt. The last congress, which 
met in 1905, had its assembly at Athens. 


The Exhibition of the works of Mr. Holman Hunt at the 
Manchester City Art Gallery closed on Sunday. The 
exhibition has been uninterruptedly open for eight weeks— 
since December 4 last, with the exception of Christmas 
Day. On Sundays, however, the exhibition was open o: ly 
from half-past two to five o’clock in the afternoon. The 
average week-day attendance has been about 2,300. The 
total number of visitors to the exhibition was estimated at 
116,000. 

The Avebury Estate, forming part of the Wiltshire 
estates of Lady Meux, has just been disposed of. It is 
situate 62 miles west of Marlborough, and includes the 
manor-house, dating from the fifteenth or sixteenth century,, 
and formerly a Benedictine priory. On the property are 
the remains of the Druidical temple of Avebury; it 
originally consisted of an outer and two inner circles of 
huge stones, some of which are still in position. 


At Ardingly (Sussex) Parish Chureh a memorial has. 
been erected to the memory of the Rev. J. H. Lee Booker, 
archeologist. It is a brass tablet containing a list of thirty- 
nine rectors of Ardingly, dating from 1200 to 1875, when 
the present rector, the Rev. James Bowden, was appointed. 
The inscription runs :—“ This list of rectors, prepared by 
the late Rev. J. H. Lee Booker, M.A., curate of Ardingly, 
1883-8, is placed here in grateful recognition of the labour 
and research which he. devoted to the history of Ardingly 
Church and parish. He died vicar of Elmbridge, Worcester- 
shire, August 19, 1905.” 


The “Dublin Gazette’ states that the Lords Justices- 
General have appointed the following gentlemen to inquire 
into the memorial of the Corporation of Waterford, praying 
for liberty to build a bridge across the Suir within the county 
borough, and alleging that the present wooden toll bridge is. 
inadequate for modern traffic :—Denis B. Sullivan, K.C-. ;. 
John Purser Griffith, Alexander: M.. Burden, county sur- 
veyor of Kilkenny; William E. L’Estrange Duffin, county 
surveyor of Waterford; and Edward H. Hackett, county 
surveyor of South Riding of Tipperary. 


Holy Trinity Church, Exmouth, has been reopened after 
restoration. The scheme of restoration when complete 
will cost 15,000/., the nave and lower portion of the tower,, 
the first portion undertaken, having cost 6,100/. The work 
was begun in August 1905. One of the features of the new 
building is a triplet of arches in the west end, with highly 
ornamental arches nearer the base. 
windows have been replaced by new ones. 


A Public Meeting was held last week in Birmingham to: 


consider how the eminent services rendered to the city by 
the late Sir Richard Tangye and Mr. George Tangye can. 
be permanently commemorated. It was then agreed :— 
“That the memorial take, firstly, the form of a mural 


tablet to be erected in the Art Gallery, the surplus, if any, 


to be applied to such purposes as may be found desirable: 
to perpetiate the memory of the brothers Tangye.” 
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Ole Architect. 


THE WEEK. 

Wuen the recommendation of the establishment com- 
mittee concerning the competition for the London 
County Hall was brought before the meeting of the 
London County Council on Tuesday, objection was 
raised to the proposal by which one-tenth of the 5 per 
cent. commission was payable to the Council’s archi- 
tect. One of the members declared that a most 
dangerous precedent would be created, for henceforth 
the, Council’s officers might expect to be paid by com- 
mission on outlay. Another member said the business 
of the Council’s architect should be confined to advising 
the establishment committee. Fhe amendment was lost 
and the recommendation adopted. It is to be hoped no 
further obstacles will be created and that competitors 
may enter on their onerous task without any misgiving 
that only one section of the Council are eager to have 
the hall erected. A doubt of the kind would be 
embarrassing and unfavourable to creative power. 


THE church of Steyning, in Sussex, dates from a 
very early age, and is connected with the legend of 
St. Curuman.. He erected a timber church, in which 
he was buried, and it is believed that the pilgrims who 
came to visit his grave were the cause of the creation of 
the village. By Epwarp THE Conressor Steyning was 
attached to the diocese of Fécamp, in Normandy. 
There are Norman remains which must have belonged 
to the church which the monks founded. It was said 
that the original plan. of the building was never fully 
carried out. According to Epmunp SuarpéE, the series 
of pier arches is one of the most remarkable to be met 
with anywhere. The church does not appear as beauti- 
ful as it is owing to the galleries, which were erected 
about seventy years ago. It is now proposed to improve 
the church, under the direction of Mr. CLayton, architect, 
of Brighton. He proposes to remove the galleries 
which conceal the whole of the side windows of the 
aisles, and have their fronts carried across between and 
into the piers of the magnificent Norman arcades. 
The sloping ceiling of the gallery also obstructs and 
destroys the view into the church from the south door- 
way. This entrance, a beautiful Early Norman doorway, 
now has its stone moulding partly covered and sur- 
rounded by modern Portland cement, and the tympanum 
filled in with plaster. Mr. Crayton also objects to the 
bricked-up doorway on the north side of the fane which 
is to be opened. A simple oak door will be hung and 
a seat in the side aisle removed to make a gangway. 
Other improvements are the rearrangement of the seats 
in the tower and also’'the chancel, the latter of which 
works will bring the sanctuary into full view in addition 
to improving the accommodation. 


THE establishment committee of the London County 
ouncil recommend that five additional assistants in 
he first-class and a similar number in the second should 
»€ appointed in the architect’s department. At present 
here is a large unestablished staff, and it is considered 
lesirable that a greater proportion of the assistants 
hould belong to the established class, There has been 
considerable increase of , work Owing to the amend- 
ient of the Building Act.. The committee have come 
> the conclusion that this work is of a nature requiring 
reat skill and tact, and it is very necessary that it 
hould be in the hands of experienced officials rather 
jan that new officials should be appointed for it. They 
ave accordingly selected for permanent appointment 
*n assistants who have been in the service for periods 
arying from three to five years, and in ‘two cases for 
z and eleven years respectively ; of these assistants, 


five are employed in the Building Act and escape 
sections, two in the general constructional section, and 
one each in the fire. brigade, housing and highways 
sections. The assistants recommended are highly 
qualified for the technical work ©on ‘which they 
are engaged, six of. them possessing the qualifi- 
cation of A.R.I.B.A. The pay received by the 
assistants in question varies from 3/. 7s. 6d. weekly to 
4/. 14s. 6d. The salaries would vary from 1752. a year 
to 245/., being the nearest yearly equivalent in the scale 
to the weekly rates of pay. 


ABERDEEN possesses a Master Masons’ Incorpora- 
tion, which is registered as a limited company. One of 
the rules is that no member can be admitted whose age 
exceeds fifty years, and besides he must furnish a 
certificate from a duly qualified medical man that he 
possesses a good average insurable life. In July 1904 
Mr. Leste SmitH, master mason, was admitted a 
member of the body, but in March 1906 he resigned. 
Every member is expected to contribute to the funds, 
and the Corporation therefore asked for payment of 
1oo/. or such other sum as might be found owing. Mr. 
SmitH claimed that-the Corporation was only a trade 
union, and under the Acts of 1871 and 1876 they could 
not sue. He also maintained that the articles of associa- 
tion had not been complied with, as he was sixty-eight 
and had never been medically certified. The Judge, 
however, held that the agreement- to become a member 
was a contract entered into between himself and the 
Corporation. His Lordship accordingly ordered Mr. 
SmitH, within fourteen days, to lodge a schedule of the 
work performed by him inside the boundary line round 
the city and suburban area of Aberdeen, in order that 
the subscription at the rate of 1 per cent. on the prices 
of the contracts payable by the defender as a member of 
the pursuers’ Incorporation might be ascertained. 


A THEATRE is about to be erected in Stockholm 
which, if successful, is likely to be imitated in other 
cities. It is intended for representation of native and 
foreign dramatic art, like the Shakespeare Theatre o f 
Vienna. As the audience will be select there will be 
accommodation for only 500 spectators, of whom 309 will 
be in the stalls, 100 in the parterre or pit, and 100 in 
the boxes. The promoters do not believe that distance 
lends enchantment to the view, for the small stage will 
be as near as possible to the spectators. Colour is to be 
avoided in the interior ; the woodwork as well as walls 
and drapery will be white. It is contemplated to allow 
painters to exhibit their works on the walls, and in that 
way to form an exhibition. The style of architecture is 
to be Grecian, and white stone will alone be used for the 
masonry. It is expected that the cost of the building 
will be about 14,000/, 


An exhibition of works by the late Gustave 
ADOLPHE CRAUK was opened at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, Paris, on Monday. . One of his works, the 
fine statue of Admiral Coricny, the Huguenot leader, 
is well known to English visitors to the French capital, 
as it stands behind the railings of the Oratoire in the 
Rue de Rivoli. The position which Craux is to hold 
in the art of France has been much debated. He was 
a native of Valenciennes, and there is to be seen the 
large Victory which he produced by order of Napo.ron 
III. a short time before the commencement of. the war 
with Germany. He studied under Ramey, Dumont 
and Praprer. _ He won the Prix de Rome in 1861. 
CrAuK_ was an exhibitor at the Salon in 1857, when he 
obtained a third-class medal, which was followed in 
succeeding years by others of higher grade. Among 
his works was a large Combat of Centaurs, the Graces 
carrying Love, and several busts, 
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: THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

4 ee House of Lords isan important element of the 
ee British Constitution.: . Although that truth is 
admitted, the business of the Legislature has been con- 
ducted in such amanner during late years that very little 
is left for the peers:to perform. ' It is therefore allowable 
that they should sometimes endeavour to assert their 
power. One opportunity was devised during the last 
session by the appointment of a select committee to 
inquire into the unfinished condition of that part of the 
Palace of Westminster assigned to the House of Lords, 
as well as the approaches thereto. No doubt the investi- 
gation which followed might be said to be merely acade- 
mical. Although the noble lords may desire to possess a 
completed and decorated part of the building, yet they are 
without the power. to raise funds to meet the expendi- 
ture. At the same time the evidence obtained by the 
select committee will bear comparison with that of the 
Fine Arts Commission of 1847.. Sixty years. ago the 
principles of mural decoration were almost unknown in 
this country, and the public were enlightened for the 
first time about. the differences between wall-paintings 
and ordinary easel pictures. The actual results were 
not as satisfactory as people expected. But in the course 
of the years which followed the subject was not 
altogether set aside, and the advance in knowledge is 
shown by the evidence of the artists and other witnesses 
before the latest committee. 

The decoration of the Houses of Parliament as 
found at the present time can be taken as a symbol of 
the way in which all Government business in this 
country is transacted. To foreigners we are a mystery, 
for they cannot realise how a:people who seem to be 
doomed to commit serious blunders in all great under- 
takings somehow contrive to hold the foremost place 
among nations. There is not one room, gallery or 
corridor in the Houses of Parliament which can be 
considered as finished. There are panels without 
paintings; there are niches without statues. Sir E. J. 
PoynTER designed two of the legendary patron saints of 
the country to be executed in mosaic in the central 
hall. The work on one cost 924/., and the House of 
Commons was so scared at such an expenditure 
that the remaining patrons were never represented. 
J. R. Herpert obtained a commission for decorating 
one of the most important rooms, and he was allowed 
to execute one fresco. MacLisE was entrusted with 
one of the longest of the galleries; it has two battle 
scenes in it, Waterloo and Trafalgar, but the greater 
part of the wall space is blank. All over the big 
building areas which were arranged for paintings or 
- sculpture are vacant. 

It is very easy for a critical public to blame the 
“architect in the first place, and then the various 
authorities and commissions who were supposed to 
have the fullest freedom for carrying out decoration. 
The architect was blameless. The commissions were 
rather weak in accepting responsibility, for the members 
of them who were acquainted with the business of the 
House must have known that it was absurd to think of 
making the walls, as was proposed, serve the purposes 
of a school of British history. When members of 
either House attend it is not for the purpose of study- 
ing paintings or statues, or deriving inspiration for their 
speeches from them. They have far more important 
business to transact. During a session a number of 
outsiders, lawyers, agents, engineers, witnesses con- 
nected with private Bills are seen in committee-rooms. 
But even if a painting by Warts, or Cross, or 
PICKERSGILL happens to be hung on one of the walls the 
people are too engrossed with the evidence to pay any 
attention to art. For some years past the police have 
been very strictin preventing loitering, and a man who 
would stand before a statue by Fotry or Gipson would 
‘soon be advised to walk on. When Parliament is not 
“sitting the public are allowed admittance during a few 
hours on one day in the week, and, as is usual in such 
places, their progress is quickened by the officials. 


The inquiry before the Lords Committee suggest 
how little is known about the Houses of Parliament | 
artists. Mr. Hotman Hunt's knowledge is confined 
the room with Dycer’s pictures and Mactise’s galler 
He wanted to see HERBERT'S pictures, but the room w 
shut up. Mr. Aspey admitted that he was not par 
cularly well acquainted with the -building. J) 
Drarer’s intimacy was derived from one visit. \ 
T. G. Jackson apparently also visited the buildings on 
Professor LreTrHasy said he: knew them “h 


once. 
torically ” very well. Mr. Sarcent professed to ha 
gained his acquaintance through one visit. J 


FRAMPTON went over it twice. It will be said that 
the Houses of Parliament were properly decorated, th 
artists as well as the general public would more oft 
visit them. That assertion may be doubted. 
buildings and exhibitions of all kinds the great 
excludes the less. What the ordinary visitor is eager 
see is the House of Commons, the House of Lords a 
the throne of the Sovereign. He may observe t 
contrast between the colours of the benches in the f\ 
Houses, but we doubt whether one in a thousand wot 
be able to describe the difference in the decoration 
the House of Commons and the House of Lords. 
Instead of expressing surprise at the incompletene 
of the decoration the wonder is that any work of t 
kind was executed. It was not originally contemplate 
The queer old building in which it was said m 
governed the world while standing before the firepla 
was nearly all destroyed in 1834. The Governme 
wished to have a new building in the official style of t 
time, and Sir Ropert SmirkKeE received instructions 
prepare the plans. But pressure was brought to be 
upon Sir Rogert PEEL, and a committee of the Hou 
of Lords decided that the style was to be Gothic 
Elizabethan, and that a competition for designs shou 
be opened. CuHarires Barry was declared the wint 
in February, 1836. One of the reasons given for t 
selection of his designs was that “from the unbrok 
character and general uniformity of the different fron 
and external decorations being wholly unnecessary 
any of the courts, no design worthy of the country, 
equal magnitude, can offer greater facilities for econor 
in the execution.” Pine aens 4 
Then, as now, economy was supposed to excel 
other qualities. The building was expected to c 
about 800,000/. and to be completed in about six yea 
The spirit in which the business was conducted by t 
Government is suggested by the circumstance that t 
usual ceremony was not considered necessary for sta 
ing the works, and the first stone was laid in 1840 
Mrs. Barry. : js 
We need not again relate the difficulties whi 
Cuar_Les Barry had to encounter in dealing w 
officials of various kinds who were supposed to posst 
greater competence than the architect. Apparently t 
first to suggest that the buildings could be made 
subserve the arts of painting and sculpture was | 
Prince Consort. Under his presidency the Fine A 
Commission was appointed. Sir CHARLES EASTLA! 
the only artist connected with it, was the secreta 
CuarRLES Barry was excluded. He had, however, 
his own satisfaction visited Munich, where there Vv 
great enthusiasm about wall-painting, and he prepa! 
a report which suggests that he was not incompetent 
give advice about the decoration of the building 
designed. He recommended that the walls of | 
galleries, halls and corridors, as well as the pul 
apartments, should be decorated with histor! 
paintings placed in compartments of a kind wh 
would promote an effective union between th 
and the sculpture and architecture. The paintings W 
to be wholly free from gloss. The plain surfaces of 
walls were to be covered with suitable architectc 
decoration or diapered enrichment in colour, and blen' 
with armorial bearings and heraldic insignia in tl 
proper colours. The groined vaults were to be | 
corated in a similar manner, or with the occasic 
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addition of subjects which would not disturb the 
harmony or the effect of the architectonic decorations 
generally. The ceilings were to be ornamented in 
colour. He also proposed that the door jambs and 
fireplaces should be constructed of British marbles 
highly polished and relieved by gilding in the mould- 
ings, that coloured marbles should be used in the stair- 
cases, the walls panelled in oak for eight or ten feet 
high, that on the panels armorial bearings should be 
emblazoned, that the windows should be doubly 
glazed to prevent the direct rays of the sun from 
interfering with internal decorations, that the outer 
glazing should be of ground glass and the inner 
of stained glass. That statues should be em- 
ployed for dividing the paintings on the walls, that they 


should stand on lofty pedestals, under niches with rich~ 


canopies, and painted in such colours as would enhance 
the effect of the adjoining paintings. Westminster 
Hall was included in his scheme, and was proposed as 
a depository of all the trophies obtained in wars with 
foreign nations. Statues of British statesmen were to 
be introduced with others of naval and military com- 
manders. It was also proposed to have twenty-eight 
paintings, each 16 feet by 1o feet, representing warlike 
achievements by sea and land on the walls of the ancient 
hall, A select committee of the Fine Arts Commission 
prepared a scheme which was attempted to be carried 
out, with the result which now can be seen by every 
visitor. By Barry’s plan the Palace of Westminster 
would suggest the history of the country, and he hoped 
at the same time to raise up a school of decorative art. 

There can be no doubt that the failure of the 
frescoes disheartened the authorities and made the 
public imagine that English artists were unfitted for 
work of that kind. Yet the endurance of the panel by 
Sir Joun TennieEt, which has remained perfect amidst 
seven wrecks by other artists, was enough to suggest 
that there is a method of employing fresco which is 
adapted to withstand the peculiarities of the English 
atmosphere. Herpert’s Moses bringing down the 
Tables of the Law has also retained much of its 
original character. But as an Eastern scene bright 
colours, including a large amount of white in the 
draperies, were used, while in the other paintings the 
sombreness was a prelude to decay. 

It is, of course, impossible to affirm that if experi- 
ments were again undertaken they would be more 
successful than those of which the results are visible in 
the Houses of Parliament. The chemistry of colours 
is better understood. Manufacturers are more careful 


than formerly. Moreover, it is practicable to produce . 


pictures in an ordinary atelier on canvas which can be 
attached so firmly to walls as to appear irremovable. 
But there are other aids to decoration which might well 
be utilised at Westminster. Mosaic could be intro- 
duced for subjects which would be too highly placed for 
scrutiny; architectural ornament also deserves recog- 
nition, and there are places where tapestry would serve. 
In the old Houses of Parliament several pieces were 
used, but most of them had no relation to Parlia- 
mentary business. The world is now too prosaic to 
approve of such subjects as the Siege of Troy, Battles 
of Amazons, and other legendary subjects. 

The committee of the House of Lords have not yet 
arrived at a decision concerning the methods which 
should be adopted for the completion of their rooms and 
approaches. Probably they will recommend the adop- 
cion of several varieties of decoration. But there is no 
ise in making confusion more confounded by continuing 
the official practice in having two patron saints and 
lank spaces to suggest their companions. Those parts 
where a start has been made should be completed. 
| At the same time it would be wise to recognise that 
here is no necessity to give an utilitarian character to 
‘he decoration. The Fine Arts Commission wished to 
nake the Houses expressive of great epochs in consti- 
utional, social and ecclesiastical history. The Peers’ 
Xobing Room was to express the idea of Justice 


on Earth and its. development in Law and Judg- 
ment. The Painted Chamber was to suggest the 
acquisition of the Colonies. All that would be com- 
petition with the work of the schoolmaster. If buildings 
are supposed to be incomplete unless the walls are 
concealed with paintings, then it is right to expend 
money on the completion of them. But if paintings are 
expected to express constitutional, social and eccle- 
siastical history, they will require attention and there- 
fore standing or sitting for a long time before them. 
There is no building in England where students of the 
kind would be more of an obstruction than in the reoms 
or corridors of the Houses of Parliament, ‘and it 
deserves to be considered whether the money: could 
not be more wisely expended in the embellishment of 
buildings where art would become a true teacher 
without any interruption of the business of the State. 


TWO ENGINEERING MANUALS.* 


T is one advantage of Mr. Fipter’s “ Notes” that he 
has a definite idea of the class of student to whom 
they are addressed. There would be no difficulty in 
preparing a treatise on construction in steel. which 
would require several large volumes. But when the 
title-page informs us that the work is intended for the 
use of junior draughtsmen in the architectural and 
engineering professions, a practitioner at once under- 
stands what is to be expected. Mr. FinLter assumes 
that his junior draughtsman is grounded in the theory 
of construction, and can determine stresses in the struc- 
tures he has to represent. But in the majority of 
offices the theoretical work would be performed either 
by the principal or a senior assistant, and the junior 
divaughtsman’s duty would consist in preparing draw- 
ings and sections to correspond with the conclusions 
arrived at with or without his assistance. 

The preparation of drawings of steel structures must 
be restricted by the possibilities of constructive practice. 
A mason or a carpenter can cut stone or: wood into a 
variety of forms. But in using steel we:have to depend 
upon the sections which are found in the market or 
others which differ slightly from them. Much depends 
on custom. When Mr. Fipier advises the junior 
draughtsman ‘that a 6-inch by 3-inch tee is by no 
means the same as a 3-inch by 6-inch tee,” he 
suggests one of the numerous oversights of which 
contractors for steelwork complain. In fact, in 
many yards there is a rooted scepticism about the 
practical character of drawings coming from the 
offices of architects and engineers. Architects are 
also likely to fall into another error by endeavouring 
to obtain artistic appearance. Mr. Fip_ter admits that 
economy of cost and painstaking in design are often 
obtained at the expense of appearances, and he says :— 
“Tt is to be feared, however, that any regard for appear- 
ances in structural steelwork, if it implies any increase 
in cost, real or imaginary, will in these competitive days 
be regarded by many as an economic.heresy.” In the 
pages information is given which will enable the tyro to 
produce drawings which will satisfy the demands of 
girder makers. Methods of determining the sizes of the 
different parts of a structure are not given. But the 
400 diagrams might all have been. reproduced from 
genuine working drawings. Although they may not 
have the finish of examples prepared by an engraver or 
lithographer they present a standard of style which 
could be attained by junior draughtsmen. 

The examples represent lattice and plate girders, 
roofs, columns, struts, &c. There are also separate 
chapters on the structures connected with marine 
engineering, such as piers and jetties, piling, caissons, 


* (1) Notes on Construction in Mild Steel. Py Henry Fidler, 
M.I.C.E. (2) Sanitary Engineering with respect to Water 
Supply and Sewage Disposal... By Leveson francis Vernon- 
Harcourt, M.A., M.I.C,E. (London: Longmans, Green & Co.) 
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Titan cranes, &c. Finally there is a chapter on the 
protection of steel surfaces. One of the early sections 
relates to the construction of water tanks and tie 
girders required to support them. It is a subject which 
could be managed without difficulty by beginners. The 
following remark is worth quoting :— 


In buildings of any considerable architectural import- 
ance it may be desirable to conceal the tank behind the 
parapet or upper portion of the walls of the main buildings. 
This leads to a diminution, other things being equal, of the 
capacity of the tank, as it is desirable to leave sufficient 
space between the sides of the tank and the enclosing walls 
for the’ purpose of examination, painting, or repairs. On 
the other hand, the tank is frequently open to view, and 
may’ be treated, as far as possible, as an architectural 
member of the design, although it must be confessed that 
the ordinary methods of embellishment are not usually 
remarkable for their artistic success. 


A young architectural draughtsman who could de- 
vise an embellishment that would be satisfactory would 
earn an enviable reputation for himself. Unfortunately 
what is true of the tank is applicable to still larger 
structures in steel. 

It is remarkable that in modern work evidence of 
the strength of steel, as of other materials, has to be 
derived from American rather than English experiments. 
Our engineers, no doubt, have tests applied, but they 
are generally intended for a special purpose and the 
results are not published. The Americans, on the con- 
trary, appear disposed to rival the German professors 
in endless experiments. Mr. Fiprer’s results in his 
chapter on columns are mainly taken from American 
experience, although the lessons derived from them are 
his own. The following piece of advice is worth the 

“notice of beginners, especially as the virtue of propor- 
tion is supposed to be of small account in engineering 
offices :— 


A temptation, often present to the mind of the designer 
when preparing his working drawings for a column or 
strut, prompts him to save time and trouble by only detail- 
ing, say, the cap and base to some convenient scale, and 
breaking off the remainder so as not to show to a true 
scale the entire height and length of the column or strut. 
This is a.practice not to be commended, and one which the 
junior draughtsman is- cautioned against, inasmuch as the 
opportunity is lost of viewing the true proportions of 
diameter or least dimension to height, a factor which is 
always of great importance. The complete elevation in 
true scale enables the trained eye of an experienced 
engineer to verify the theoretical conclusions he may have 
arrived at as to the proportions of his column, and may 
save him the embarrassment of the after contemplation of 
a work which may either look dangerously slender or 
unnecessarily stout. 


It will be seen from the few extracts we have given 
that Mr. Frocer’s “ Notes on Construction ” is especially 
a book for students.’ It is complete within the limits 
adopted by the author, and should be also considered as 
an indispensable supplement to the more theoretical 
treatises on framed structures. - 

The scope of Professor Vernon-Harcourt’s volume 
is wide. Water supply including ancient examples, 
wells, lakes, masonry and other dams for reservoirs, 
purification, distribution and the no less important 
subject of sewage disposal require skill.in condensation 
in order to be described in about 400 pages. It is also 
_ remarkable that from beginning to end there are no 
formulz or other mathematical applications, although 
those relating to the problems involved in water supply 
are among the most interesting expressions of the 
science. The book is therefore adapted for others 
besides students of engineering, and an ordinary 
member of a municipal council could read every 
page without any chance of having a headache. It 
is satisfactory that so much has_ been accom- 
plished in England during the past sixty years to have 
supplies of water in villages as well as in towns, It 
“was a monopoly of joint-stock companies and people 
-found difficulty in interfering with them. That they 
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were able to derive immense profits is suggested by the 
money it was necessary to pay in London in order to 
obtain possession of the scanty supplies and defective 
means of distribution. When the municipal authorities 
took the place of the private owners they also proved 
they were inspired by the desire of monopoly. Liver- 
pool and Birmingham have offered to supply other 
towns at a profit because they possess sources far 
beyond the requirements of either city. The result is 
that practically London will be compelled to depend for 
many a year upon the Thames basin, for the remaining 
supplies in Wales or the Lake District are likely to be 
seized by more active rivals. ep: 

Some cases have occurred in recent years which 
have compelled many people to doubt the principles 
upon which masonry dams for reservoirs have been 
erected. The Bouzey Dam was one remarkable 
example, and the yielding caused an immense amount 
of damage. The Gros-Bois was another French case, 
But the number of disasters bears only a small pro- 
portion to the masonry dams which continue to work 
with safety. There is no more remarkable instance 0 
that kind of construction than the dam at Assouan. I 
had to be not only sufficiently stable, but to allow of é 
discharge of 495,000 cubic feet per second through the 
180 sluice-ways. It cannot, therefore, be described a: 
continuous or solid throughout. . The length of the 
dam is 6,400 feet, and the sluice-ways have a length o 
1,181 feet, with an area of opening of 24,145 square 
feet. In one place excavations to the depth of 45 fee 
had to be undertaken. The dam is constructed of “ rubble 
granite faced with coarse rubble masonry, laid in morta 
composed of four parts of granitic sand to one part of 
Portland cement, except for the bottom 25 feet and the 
upstream face, which were laid in two to one mortar,’ 
The cost of the work was 2,450,o0o/, But “ ifat any time 
in the future it should be determined to increase th 
capacity of the Assouan reservoir, in consideration of th 
very minor importance to Egypt of the retention of th 
Temple of Phila in its present position, as compare 
with a great increase in the assured supply of water fo 
the perennial irrigation of Egypt, the dam could b 
raised, without in the least endangering its stability 
sufficiently to impound the Nile waters to an increase 
height of 19% feet, and thereby increase the storage t 
twice its present volume, at a cost of only abou 
250,000/.” 

In the second part are chapters on house drainag 
and disposal of refuse, sewerage, outfalls and clarifica 
tion of sewage, utilisation and purification of sewage 0 
land, and chemical, electrolytic and bacterial purifice 
tion of sewage. The volume is abundantly illustratec 
and will be of general utility in explaining principle 
which are essential to the public health. 


ROMAN MANCHESTER, 


ap date of the occupation of the Roman station ¢ 
Mancunium has been treated by Professor Conwa 
before the local branch of the Classical Association. H 
said that in preparing a table of the coins found on the sit 
of Mancunium they had arrived already at a result of cor 
siderable historical importance. In the course of their it 
quiries a private collection of some hundred Roman coir 
found in Mancunium was placed in their hands. Thirt) 
eight of these were identified, and there were one of tk 
Emperor Claudius, two of Emperor Nero, and there was 
continuous series down until Antoninus Pius. It was t 
fact that the coins found formed a continuous chronologic 
series that made the importance of the discovery. It su 
gested the theory that the Roman occupation of Manchest 
began in 60 a.p., and not 80 a.p., and thus ranked Ma: 
chester rather with Chester than with York. Why did 
these coins stop at the time of Antoninus Pius? It rais 
the question how much longer than the end of the secor 
century did the fort of Manchester continue to be occupi¢ 
as a Roman military station? If it were found that 
ceased to’ be so after that date, then the presumption wW 
that the district had already become so civilised that it hi 
ceased to be necessary to have a military fort here. 
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‘' HOLYROOD CHAPEL. 


HE following important letter from Lord Rosebery 
gt appears iu.the Scotsman :—— 
Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh : 
February 2, 1907. 

Sir,—I have been watching the correspondence with 
regard to the restoration of Holyrood Chapel, and I must 
confess that it has left me profoundly dissatisfied. A hope 
of restoration is held out to us, and then we are abruptly 
and curtly told that one expert has been consulted and the 
matter is at an end. f 

Now, it seems to me that this is not the way in which 
so important a transaction should be conducted, as there are 
two parties to it of supreme importance. 

I do not in this connection mention the King. His con- 
sent is, of course, necessary, but I cannot believe that it 
would be withheld were His Majesty convinced that the 
restoration was practicable. 

No, the two parties are these—firstly, the late Earl of 
Leven and his enthusiastic desire for the restoration, as 
expressed (among many others) to myself. 

Secondly, the people of Scotland, to whom practically 
this money has been bequeathed for the preservation of one 
of her most cherished monuments’ They have a right, due 
also to the wishes and memory of Lord Leven, to the most 
exhaustive inquiry into the possibilities of the matter. 

Now, the trustees are honourable and competent men. 
But I doubt if they have entirely realised their immense 
responsibility to the solemn injunctions of Lord Leven and 
to the just rights of the people of Scotland. I will note 
only one instance. Lord Leven seems to have had the most 
absolute trust in Mr. Ross. Mr. Ross was evidently his 
confidant. Mr. Ross was to carry out the work. It does 
not seem possible that Mr. Ross, an architect of repute, 
should have undertaken the task of restoration, being at the 
same time convinced that restoration was impossible. 
What part, then, has Mr. Ross, Lord Leven’s right-hand 
man, played in the recent inquiry ? 

Again, the people of Scotland are parties, the chief 
parties, to the case. I should have thought, then, that they 
had a right to the most public and exhaustive inquiry before 
their rights were set aside and their historical ruin con- 
demned But the people of Scotland, what do they 
amount to in these days? They scarcely dare whisper a 
wish, and they receive the inevitable refusal on their 
knees. 

I say advisedly “ their historical ruin condemned.” For 
there are only two alternatives, restoration or destruction. 
And it is safe to say, at the present rate of detriment, that 
there are children, perhaps adults, now alive, who will be 
able to say—whether with pride or not I cannot predict— 
that they have survived the structure of Holyrood Chapel. 


LIVERPOOL AND PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 


Ce Saturday an exhibition of paintings by Mr. Holman 

Hunt was opened in the Walker Art Gallery, Liver- 
pool. The following statement addressed to the “ Fre- 
quenters of the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool,” was re- 
ceived from the artist :— 

Perhaps what I have already said elsewhere of the 
‘service which the Liverpool Academy, representing your 
city, in the year 1852 rendered to the pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood might seem sufficient, but I must not be 
deterred by fear of appearing egotistical from acknowledg- 
ing the great service Liverpool rendered our body by award- 
ing me the annual prize. After a lapse of over half a 
century I gratefully bear wituess to the conscientious 
courage of the Council, which incurred contemporary odium 
by its championship of our efforts at art reform. Its action 
‘was represented at the time as gross and blind favouritism 
but, now that the generation to which it was a vexed 
question has passed away, it is worth while to recall that 
several of the committee were local artists who gradually 
‘won deserved distinction by their own work, which 
™m some cases had an independence of style quite 
distinct from that which stamped our own. Oakes 
1s a name familiar to you all as that of a Liver- 
pool landscape-painter of excellent character. W. L. 
Windus, also of Liverpool, won for himself great and con 
tinually advancing distinction throughout England by his 
figure-pictures. William Davis, battling with straitened 
circumstances, painted pictures of most poetic strain, often 
illustrating the lives of those vagrant actors who, in carry- 
ing their own burdens, lighten the yoke;of others. I call to 


a 
~ 


mind the picture of “ Punch and Judy,” men and acrobats 

plodding with their paraphernalia and finery along rough 
country roads from one Midland city to ‘another, patiently 
preparing to awaken mirth with sound of pan-pipe and 
drum. In 1852 our school was again encouraged by the 

award of the prize to Millais for the ‘“ Huguenots,” and in 
the following exhibition I again received it for ‘ Claudio 
and Isabella.” Travel abroad delayed my making the 
acquaintance of our Liverpool champions, but in 1856 I 
visited the city, when Ford Madox Brown had been awarded 
the prize for his painting of ‘‘ Christ washing Peter’s feet.” 

Some of these works are now either in your Walker Art 
Gallery or are within the reach of the knowledge of most of 
you, and you can now decide whether the pictures which 
represented our movement and won the Liverpool Council’s 
favour were, as our opponents represented, ignorant affecta- 
tions or honest endeavours to open out a fresh field for art. 
Millais’s ““ Huguenots” is to be seen in the Tate Gallery, 
Ford Madox Brown’s “ Last of England” is in the Birming- 
ham Art Gallery. 

The Council of the Liverpool Academy of 1856 was 2 
homely company presided over by Mr. John Miller—t 
believe they were sometimes called the ‘ Miller and his 
Men.” He was a merchant with an ingrained love of 
paintings, with which even his business office was plenti- 
fully furnished. They were stacked, face against the wall, 
several deep. Some of them’ were Academy exhibition 
stars of earlier days ; one was a large painting by Maclise 
representing some Irish moonlighters of the day enro'led 
by a notorious “ Captain Rock” of wild memory. One of 
the outlaws appeared pulling the trigger of a gun, w ose 
muzzle was so directly foreshortened that each spectator 
wherever he stood saw himself to be the mark of the wea»on. 
Like many other paintings of the early part of the last century, 
it was going to destruction in great fissures caused by contrac- 
tion and expansion of asphaltum, which the artist had use¢é 
in his first painting. Mr. Miller appeared to store away his 
pictures mainly for the pleasure of possession On my 
first visit to Liverpool this kindly art patron took me to his 
house to meet the committee; he was a hearty septua- 
genarian of fresh complexion and boyish temperament, 
with a cheery word for everybody on the way. His home 
was superintended by his daughters, who seated thems -lves 
to preside over high tea. His son, Mr. Peter Miller, and 
the members of the Council were there to receive us | 
spoke of Ford Madox Brown being present in the city, ané 
a mes enger was.at once sent to invite him. They alF 
declared themselves resigned to the storm which their pre- 
dilection for the works of our school had raised up, and 
they complimented us upon our staunch attitude against 
the London phalanx of attack. Thus at once we became 
warm friends, and when the ladies had retired joined in 
smoking Mr. Miller’s pungent “‘ cavendish.” 

The Walker Art Gallery, representing, Liverpool, has in. 
more recent times shown its sympathy with our school by 
the purchase of our pictures. Millais is represented by his 
wonderfully precocious work of genius, “ Lorenzo and 
Isabella ;” Rossetti (who of all modern painters was best 
qualified by his native feeling and study fitly to interpret 
the poetic visions of the great trecento Florentine) is repre- 
sented by “ Dante’s Dream ;” and, lastly, my own picture of 
“The Triumph of the Innocents” was acquired partly by a 
sum voted by the Council, and partly by the contributions 
of the citizens, collected by the energy of Mr. Harold Rath- 
bone. Thus the work of our school has long been familiar 
to you. 

It might be a pertinent question to ask whether the 
original promise of our programme was justified by what 
our body has yet produced, and I must confess that the 
hostility of our enemies was so powerful and continuous as 
to become a never-ceasing obstruction to our course. I 
must remind you, however, that several of my paintings 
which would add to my toll of work are at the Taylor 
Buildings and at Keble College, Oxford, and are unavailable, 
while the life-size “Light of the World” is now at the 
Antipodes. Yet it is with me, as I doubt not it has been 
with other pre-Raphaelite painters, that many of the most 
cherished ideas have never been interpreted to the world, 
having remained but as dreams of the imagination. ‘The 
end is not yet,” however; our principle was not alone for 
any one manner of work, nor was it in the imitation of any 
art, past or present. It was the opening of a door to t e 
wide region of nature, which is without boundary either ‘o- 
eye or imagination; we forced the rusty hinges for th> 
interpretation of new delights. Mulready, singled-mindet 
enthusiast as he was, once said to me :—“ One can never 
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stand still in art; one must go forward or one will inevitably 
go back.” This principle is recognised not only by 


experienced and thoughtful artists, but by practical men of / 


all kinds. A science investigator, physician, the religionist, 
the politician and the merchant will testify that this is a 
universal law. They will at the same time tell you that 
change is not necessarily advanced—it may be retrogres- 
sion, degradation and corruption. Yet fresh delights are 
ever offering themselves to the world, crying, “Catch me 
who can, and make the catcher crowned.” , 

The number of professional teachers in the present day 
would naturally appear to be a gain to art, but I, feeling 
somewhat as an aide-de-camp charged from his general to 
a battalion with a message on which the fortunes of a hard- 
fought battle depend, must not (when so many of my com- 
peers have already fallen) shirk my responsibility by leaving 
unsaid the truth ; and it is this, that the increase of camp- 
followers has its great danger from the fact that now many 
come into the field who are not chosen by nature herself 
for the struggle. 

Michel Angelo used the chisel when he was a mere 
child. Many nowas adults enter the lists, and finding much 
hard study and practice are required of them, having no 
heart for such service, take a short and royal road to 
eminence by proclaiming themselves impressionists, adopt- 
ing reckless handling and purpose as signs of masterliness, 
and, together with others in the same straits, they deafen 
the world with cries of ‘‘ We will have no more study, no 
more design in art, no more high thought, no care for 
noble selection of form, no harmonious chords of colour, 


no worry over perspective and foreshortening, for now, 


the happy reign of uninstructed genius has come to be 


worshipped in the light of modernity.” Whether 
or not the affectation of reckless execution and 
indifference to selection will, in the end, destroy 


English art (quite a possible prospect) it is certain that true 
art, on whatever soil, will have none of such paradoxes. 
The common sense of mankind will do without art if it is to 
be rude and ugly. There is no doubt that some work 
appearing in fellowship with that of the wildest impres- 
slonism displays honesty of effort and desire which should 
save it from classification with the work I have already 
described, but such merit arises from the recognition by its 
authors, that the quality characterised as impressionist is 
but one of the many which art demands, and this makes 
him understand that one quality alone cannot be so para- 
mount as to overwhelm all others. 

But beyond the question of mere manipulative skill we 
must consider the spirit by which pure English imagination 
has ever been guided since first our countrymen wooed 
poetic fancy to their service, leaving example to formative 
artists which they in turn have faithfully followed :— 


Muse of my native land! loftiest Muse ! 


Oh Thou hast won 
A full accomplishment! The thing is done, 
Which undone, these our latter days had risen 
On barren souls. 


When not diverted by foreign influence the British notion 
of the purpose of art has ever been to consolidate prin- 
ciples of honour and purity and whatever tends to the 
innocent peace and stability of character of the people. It 
has done this by dwelling upon the rich bounty of creation, 
the glory of heroism, the sweetness of unaffected goodness 
and the misery attending betrayal of trust. 

Whether England, built up as she has been by a suc- 
cession of heroes, poets and teachers to a position of 
power, benevolence and justice, shall survive the rude 
shocks of party rancour and strife to which she is exposed 
in our days, or whether, like Spain, she shall be ‘again 
reduced to the limits of a mere province, she will leave 
behind her a noble record of national aspiration. Whether 
our empire shall continue or decay, among the testimonies 
that will survive will be the works of our English artists, 
who in architecture, sculpture, painting and decoration 
have proved that they have been moved by the same 
original genius which had made England so noble in other 
domains. ; 


The Manchester Art Gallery Committee have resolved to 
hold an exhibition in the Queen’s Park Art Museum in the 
spring, to consist of oil-paintings, water-colour drawings and 
casts belonging to the committee, and, if possible, the 
works contained in the ‘‘ Childhood” Exhibition now being 
held at the Baillie Gallery in London. 


GUSTAVO GIOVANNONI “AND CURVES IN 
“PLAN IN THE TEMPLE AT CORI.” 


By Wituiam A. GOODYEAR. 


*TCHE object of this paper is to call attention to the recent 
cE remarkable observations of curvilinear refinements in 
the. temple at Cori. Professor Gustavo Giovannoni, who 
has made these observations, is assistant professor in the 
Royal School of Engineering Architects at Rome, and at 
present holds the office of vice-president in the Roman 
Society of Architects (Associazione Artistica fra i Cultori 
di Architettura, Roma). Aside from other publications, he 
is the author of an important monograph on the building 
popularly known as the Temple of Minerva Medica at Rome, 
designated by Professor Giovannoni as the “ Sala Termale 
della Villa Liciniana.” “eget es) 

_ The attainments as an architectural surveyor and as an 
engineering expert and expert in construction which are 
implied in Professor Giovannoni’s position as instructor in 
the Royal School of Engineers at Rome are additionally 
guaranteed by the technical precision of his monograph 
on the “Sala Termale della Villa Liciniana.” The revolu- 
‘tionary importance of the observation to be described makes 
it, more than usually necessary to mention the attain. 
ments, standing and expert character, which are thus 
guaranteed in the observer. For in giving credence to the 
observations at Cori we are entering on unexplored terri- 
tory, we are necessarily abandoning frequently-quoted and 
‘widely credited explanations of the ancient curvilinear 
‘refinements in favour of other explanations which have 
‘been widely ignored. More than that, we are facing pheno- 
mena which must appear almost incredible to the every- 
day current knowledge of ancient art. ae, 

Hence an unusually. circumspect and careful considera- 
tion of all the facts is to be desired. To this end we 
shall, first, briefly describe the observation of Professo1 
Giovannoni. Second, we shall explain in what sense it i 
novel and remarkable. Third, we shall rehearse the 
previously more or less well-known facts about the ancien 
curves, and consider what special theories relating to ther 
must be abandoned and thrown out of court in face of the 


| newly-discovered curves at Cori. 


The announcement regarding these curves was originally 
made by Professor Giovannoni before a meeting of the 
Roman Society of Architects which was held on February 6 
1905. It was first published in the “ Annuario” of the 
Society for that year. The additional facts to be relatec 
were then obtained through personal correspondence with 
Professor Giovannoni, who has also allowed me to describe 
and publish them. ; 

I am advised by his letter of December 8, 1906, that the 
isolation of the temple at Cori from adjacent buildings wil 
be shortly undertaken by the Italian Government, and tha’ 
this opportunity will be used for the construction of seaf 
folds which will enable him to take measurements in detai 
of the upper: portions of the facade. Meantime I quot 
from an earlier letter of July 2, 1906, the following infor 
mation :— ol 

“The Temple of Hercules at Cori belongs to the lat 
epoch of the Roman Republic, and‘is one of the fines 
specimens of this period of transition from the Greco 
Etruscan style to the Roman. The pronaos and the grea 
door are still in almost perfect preservation, ‘and shov 

_splendid execution, both from the artistic and from the con 
structive point of view. The suspicion of accident (ir 
regard to the curves) cannot be entertained. No one, how 
ever, as far as | am aware, has previously. observed ©: 
measured the curve of the facade. This curve exists not 
withstanding, and is very clearly defined. The concayit 
(in plan), which is small at the columnar bases, where 1 
measures 10 or 12 cm. deflection, increases to near! 
35 cm. in a length of m. 7.50 at the cornice. The gabl 
follows the same line, and the regularity of the joints give 
assurance that neither (original) accident nor subsequen 
movements have produced this remarkable deflection 
_There are no curves on the flanks.” png sneat ee 

As regards the measurements just quoted, it is to b 
observed that the curve of 10-12 cm. quoted for the base 
is one of unusually large deflection for the given length ¢ 
'm. 7.50, as compared with other Classic curves, and that th 
curve at the cornice of 14 inches, or 35 cm, is far greate 
than any curve previously recorded for the ancient ;mont 
ments, both as regards the actual measurement! and sti 


FE LL OSETIA RD Te eens = 
* A paper read before the Archxological Institute of ..meri¢ 
at Washington, January 2. wt. tale 9 
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more as regards the relation of other smaller deflections. to | 


the greater widths or greater lengths of buildings... 
more remarkable feature is the concavity in plan, and I need 
hardly remark that this feature constitutes 1ts most astound- 
ing and novel characteristic. It is further to be noticed that 
no other Roman temple has been so far announced as 
-showing any curves whatever, with the exception of the 
Maison Carrée at Nimes, which has curves in the cornices of 
the flanks which are convex to the exterior.” | 2 : 
Aside from the assurances given by Professor Giovannoni 
as to constructive intention, there are two evidences of such 
intention which speak for themselves, even to those who 
hhave not examined the temple, viz. that the curve is found 
in the bases of the columns, and that a concave curved 
-deflection in plan of the cornice and gable, to the extent of 
14 inches, could not have been the result of accidental 
movements without the appearance of very visible and 
ipalpable dislocations in the connected structure, which 
must also have visibly affected the supporting columns 
either at the angles or near the centre, one or both. 
As regards the theories which have been advanced to 
explain the ancient curves, the discovery of curves at Cori, 
concave in plan to the exterior, has a revolutionary and 
far-reaching significance. The optical effect above the level 
of the eye of a curve concave in plan is that of a curve in 
elevation (that is, of a curve in a vertical plane) which 
-descends towards the centre. Consequently the explana- 
‘tion, which has been so widely quoted and credited, that the 
ancient curves were intended to correct optical effects of 
sagging downward, is immediately and. decisively thrown 
out of court in the case of the temple at Cori as far as that 
temple is concerned, for it is exactly an effect of sagging 
downward which is actually produced by this curve, as far 
as the upper horizontal lines are concerned. 
So conclusive an argument leads us to examine the pre- 
vious standing of the widely-spread impression that the 
Greek curvilinear refinements were intended universally to 
correct optical effects of sagging and thus cause the lines to 
appear straight. This explanation is frequently quoted for 
the rising curves in elevation, such as are found in the 
Parthenon and some other Greek temples; and these are 
the curves which have so far generally absorbed the atten- 
tion of the majority of experts. It is true that different 
‘curves may have been employed in different ancient build- 
ings for different reasons. It would be establishing a very 
important fact if this fact alone were established by the 
instance at Cori, but the opportunity is a convenient one to 
point out that the widely quoted explanation is essentially 
a popular misapprehension of an entirely different proposi- 
tion, and that this widely quoted explanation has never 
‘been mentioned by any of the optical experts who have 
‘written spécial publications on the Greek curves. 
It is a popular modern prejudice that architectural lines 
ought to be straight. It is consequently a proposition 
which instantly appeals to the popular mind that the Greeks 
curved their architectural lines in order that they might 
appear straight. Hence probably the widely-quoted but 
really mistaken proposition that all horizontal architectural 
lines tend to sag optically at the centre. This impression 
among architects may be due to the occasional practice of 
‘cambering interior flat ceilings or tie beams under a gabled 
roof, but the problem of optical effects in such interiors has 
no relation to the general, but mistaken, proposition. 
It is an elementary proposition in perspective that hori- 
zontal lines above the level of the eye, on near approach, 
‘curve downward toward the extremities. This elementary 
proposition 1s most easily realised by assuming the position 
of the spectator to be opposite the centre of a building, of 
such dimensions that the head has to be turned first in one 
direction and then in the other in order to take in the entire 
upper line. As the really horizontal upper line to the left 

of the spectator will descend optically in perspective 
_ towards the left, and as the really horizontal upper line to 

the right of the spectator will descend optically towards the 

right, it is manifest that the eye in passing from left to 

right, or from right to left, must see the whole horizontal 
_line optically asa curve descending towards the extremities 
—and highest in the middle. It is equally true that all lines 
\ [) - oT eos eee 
be wots chal crekitea eee of these curves has been verified 
decessor in the same one City of Nimes, and also by his pre- 
: Position, See Smithsonian Reports for 1894 
(published in 1896), _ A Discovery of Horizontal Curves in Plan 
in the Maison Carrée at Nimes.” Under the same title see also 


the American Journal of Archeology, vol. x. No, 1 1895 
, vol. x. No, , and 
the Architectural Record, vol. iv, Nos (1895). : 


- which | is 


‘Aside from the remarkable account of the curve, ‘its still | 
gradually increasing amount according to the distance from 


‘line by daylight. 


which descend in perspective in a single direction must 


descend in a curve, optically speaking, because the line, 
really straight and horizontal, descends in 


the eye. Consequently, an actually horizontal straight line 
which, optically speaking, changes direction from point to 
point, must necessarily change direction, optically speaking, 
in acurve. It is only the mental knowledge that the line is 
really straight and horizontal which interferes with the 
perception that the line is really seen as a curve. 

' The interference of a mental conviction, based on general 
positive knowledge, with an actual optical appearance 
is a well-established fact. This interference of the 


| brain with the true facts of vision has been ably described 


by Professor Guido Hauck in a publication to be pre- 
sently quoted. Professor Hauck found that the ability 


-to see the rising curves which optically exist in all hori- 


zontal lines above the level of the eye (unless interfered 


with by other lines) was strongest in women and in the 


persons whom he calls ‘“ Naturmenschen,” among whom he 
includes artists ; whereas persons with mathematical and 
scientific training were frequently unable to see the curves 
at.all. He also found in his own experience a progressive 
improvement in his ability to distinguish the curves as 
actually seen by the eye. He also found that optical curves 
in lines really straight and horizontal could be seen in a 
line of separated lights illuminating an architectural line at 
night, when they could not be seen in the same architectural 
The mental conviction had an effect on 
the continuous line which did not occur with separated 
points of artificial light not visibly connected by the archi- 
tectural line. 
(To be continued.) 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, 


N Monday last the President, Mr. Edmund Kirby, pre- 
sided at the fifth sessional meeting of the Liverpool 


Architectural Society, when a paper, illustrated with plans 


and elevations from many sources, was read by Mr. Geoffrey 
Lucas on “Inexpensive Cottages.” The lecturer rejoiced 
at the modern practice of retaining an architect to erect 
cottages, rather than to leave the work wholly to the 
builder, and remarked that a cottage surrounded by a 
garden and out of the dust of motor-cars should make a 
pleasant residence. Good models might be found among 
the old cottages in rural districts. The question of 
inexpensive cottages obtained additional force because of 
the national movement represented by the cry of “ Back to 
the land,” which improvements in transit, telegraphs, tele- 
phones and garden-city schemes were rendering practicable. 
Indeed, the first experiment in garden-city building 
promised to be successful. The most important feature in 
a cottage was a living room of good size, with the entrance 
shielded from draughts, a comfortable fireside, and a wide 
window, having a sunny aspect and ahigh sill. He pointed 
out that single or semi-detached cottages meant a sacrifice 
of dignity in the building scheme, and gave a village or 
town a straggling look, as at Letchworth in its present 
stage. The public were taking a rapidly increasing interest 
in architecture, and he need not impress on such an 
audience the importance of good architecture on the solu- 
tion of the housing problem. Discussion and thanks 
followed, the lecturer accepting an invitation to visit Port 
Sunlight. 


The Town Clerk of Coventry has issued a notice that 
the City Council intend on February 26 to apply to the 
Local Government Board for their approval to the appro- 
priation of lands in Earl Street for municipal buildings, and 
to the borrowing of 30,o00/. for that purpose. The 
memorial which is to be sent to the Local Government 
Board points out that the Council do not at present possess 
municipal buildings other than an ancient guildhall, and it 
is proposed to erect municipal buildings for the purpose of 
providing the necessary accommodation for their officers 
and servants. Following other details the memorial sets 
forth that, as such accommodation could be provided on the 
upper floors of the said municipal buildings, it is proposed 
to appropriate so much of the ground floor of the proposed 
new building as fronts to Earl Street for the purposes of 
shops to be let to tenants. When the Local Government 
Board inquiry is held into the City Council’s application for 
borrowing powers of 30,000/., it is understood very strong 
opposition will be forthcoming to the application. 
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Tue Stockport waterworks litigation has taken so 
long to. investigate there are some grounds for the 
rumour that the costs will amount to over 20,o00/, The 
claim was made by Mr. Henry KELLtetT, the contractor. 
There was so much detail that the case was left to Mr. 
Murr Mackenzig, the Official Referee. In May 1903 
Mr. Keverr entered into a contract with the Corpora- 
tion, amounting to 248,724/. 15s. 3d., for the construction 
of adam in the Kinder Valley. There was some diffi- 
culty in making the dam watertight, and it was neces- 
sary to cut a deep central tongued trench and to widen 
the foundations. ‘There were stoppages, but ultimately 
the works were suspended. Mr. Mansercu, the 
engineer, informed the Corporation that the contractor 
had not sufficient plant to carry out the work 
as rapidly and efficiently as was required. Evidence 
was given that the foundations as specified were 
inadequate to bear the weight of a masonry dam. 
The case for the Corporation was that there was no 
warranty on their part that the work could be 
carried out, and that it was for the contractor to 
satisfy himself about its feasibility. If the scheme had 
been carried out and the dam given way, there would 
have been fearful destruction of life and property in the 
Kinder Valley. The resident engineer admitted that he 
thought the contractor was only bluffing when he pro- 
posed to have the foundations deepened, although he 
was aware of the compressibility of the strata. The 
contractor claimed the balance of the retention money 
and interest; secondly, the price of the work done 
since the last certificate was given, but for which no 
certificate had been given because the contract had 
been terminated; thirdly, damages for delays in the 
work in 1904-5-6 ; and finally, compensation for profits 
which he had been. prevented from earning The 
Official Referee decided on the first point that th “money 
should be paid. He valued the tongue trench at 8,6 rol. ; 
he valued the uncertified balance at 5,475/. 4s. 11d. 
For delays due to the Corporation the sum of 
3,696/. 4s. 6d. was awarded. The Referee considered 
that the value of the work which was not executed 
under the contract amounted to 328,100/., and, allowing 
for.contingencies, he valued the profit on that amount 
at 29,400/.; altogether the total amount came to 
52,5464 19s. 1d., and the plaintiff was also awarded 
costs on the hearings at Manchester and in London. 
Although Mr. KeLietr has not obtained the total 
amount claimed, he has received compensation, and his 
action in declining responsibility for the safety of the 
dam as specified has been fully justified. 


_ A FEW months ago we called attention to the efforts 
of the masons in Birmingham to have stone dressed in 
the city instead of at the quarries. Another attempt 
was made in the Council of that city to have all the 
stone required in the extension of the municipal 
buildings dressed in Birmingham or in an adjoining 
district. The tenders for that work are yet to be sought, 
and it is more fair to contractors to inform them before- 
hand about requirements than to have demands sprung 
upon them-at a later time when other arrangements 
have been entered into. - It is, no doubt, very hard that 
Birmingham masons should be deprived of a class of 
work which at one time they could claim as a right. 
But everywhere and in all kinds of business there is 
a search for cheapness, and by the use of machinery 
at the quarries stone can be delivered in Birmingham 
much cheaper than if all the work had to be performed 
within the city. Ifthe people of Birmingham prefer to 
employ local labour all that is necessary is to resolve 
on paying a higher price for their buildings. If a con- 
tractor agreed to perform the work at a low rate and in 
consequence became a bankrupt, he would find little 
sympathy from his creditors. There was some truth 
in Mr. Tonxs’s remarks at the Council meeting when he 
said that stone worked under the supervision of a clerk 
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of works was likely to wear better than stone worked ! 
But it is the Council wha | 


by machinery at quarries. 


fs 


‘7 


Y 


should act in accordance with that opinion and not the 


As there were thirty-five members in favour 


of the quarry system and thirty in favour of hand work-_ 


ing, economy won the day. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE MANCHESTER WHITWORTH “INSTITUTE, WHITWORTH PARK. q 
HE illustration shows the facade of the Whit- | 


worth Art Gallery as it will appear. The new 


facade will be built of thin red bricks and terra-cotta to | 


correspond with the present galleries. 
hall will be only one storey in height, with a flat roof, 
so as to admit the light freely to the sculpture hall, 
which wiil be behind it. 


long line of the facade. 


Inside the porch there will be a large vestibule - 


leading into an entrance hall 33 feet 4 inches by 33 feet 


4 inches, the ceiling of which will be divided into panels 


~The entrance | 


The two bays (over the stair- 
cases) will be carried up as square towers, breaking the . 


by beams carried on polished grey granite columns, and ~ 


in the large square central panel will be a glass dome to 
light the hall. On each side of the hall will be cloak- 
rooms. 
give access to a sculpture-hall 102 feet 6 inches by 
33 feet by 20 feet, high-lighted from high windows along 
each side of the whole length; the two end walls are 


arcaded with three arches carried on polished granite — 


A wide doorway from the entrance hall. will i 


columns, giving access to the present north and south — 


galleries and to two staircases leading to the upper 
floors; beyond the staircase hall at each end is a 
square pavilion 33 feet by 33 feet, the one to the 
south on the ground floor to be used for , official 
rooms and the one to the north for exhibition pur- 
poses. From the sculpture-hall in a line central with 
the front entrance a wide doorway will lead into 
a corridor, giving access to the present central gallery, 


and on each side of this corridor will be a top-lighted : 


gallery for exhibition of textiles, &c. The galleries are 
so planned that a clear view will be obtained from the 
front entrance, through the entrance hall, sculpture 


gallery, corridor and central gallery, to the extreme end | 
of the new western galleries, a total length of 244 feet. 


The upper floor will contain library, council chamber — 


and exhibition rooms. 
access to the basement, which will contain, in addition 


Each of the two staircases gives 


to the present galleries, rooms for the staff, a large | 


strong-room and storage for chairs, &c., and a con- 
necting corridor between the north and south basement 


galleries. ‘The architects are Messrs. J. W. BEAUMONT 
& Son, of Manchester. 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL. CONVENT OF ST. MARY OF NAZARETH, ; 
EDGWARE; 


HIS chapel has been built as an addition to the 
cloister, with which it is in. communication 
through the arch of the centre bay of the east walk. It 
is intended as a memorial to the late Rev. Mother 
Monnica, whose grave is seen in the foreground of the 
photograph, and who is commemorated in a short Latin 
inscription cut ina panel on the east side of the retable. 
The convent buildings, of which the cloister forms a2 
part, were designed by the late Mr. JAMES Brooks, and 
the present work has been carried out by his successor, 
Mr. J. Stanpen Apxins (Jas. Brooxs, Son & ADKINS). 
The contractor for the work was Mr. PAaRMENTER, Of 
Braintree. The carving has been executed by. Mr: 
Fk, A. Wynne, of Balham, and the copper roof and cross 
by Messrs. Ewart & Son. The photograph is by Mr. 
Cyrit Exits. 
REREDOS AND ORNAMENTAL PAN ELLING, WYCLIFF HALL CHa 


ROOM. 


=| 
THE NEW WAR OFFICE, WHITEHALL.SECRETARY OF STATE'S ‘ 

| 

| 


NEW SESSIONS HOUSE, OLD BAILEY, E.C.—TOP OF STAIRCASE. 


| 
| 


i 


i 
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OYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 

Monday eveuing last at Conduit Street, W., Mr. T. E. 
‘olleutt, president, in the chair. 


Royal Gold Medallist. 


The PresipEnT said it was his pleasure to announce the 
ame of the architect the Council proposed to submit to 
lis Majesty as a fit recipient of the Royal Gold Medal. The 
resident was sure that the meeting, and indeed the whole 
rofession, would feel with the Council that the architect 
hey had chosen was the one most worthy of receiving the 
igh honour; he was Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A. The 
resident said he felt that Mr. Belcher was an architect who 
ad revived and continued in his work the best traditions of 
he English Renaissance. The President did not propose 
© say much on that occasion concerning Mr. Belcher, but 
ie believed the entire profession would receive with 
.cclamation the choice of the Council. 


Address to Students. 


The PRESIDENT said : 

We are assembled here to-night for one of the most 
yleasant functions of the session, that is, the presentation 
of prizes to those students who have been fortunate in their 
ndeavours, and whose work has obtained deserved recog- 
iition. In their success we are all deeply interested, and 
n offering them our congratulations I feel sure we shall have 


he hearty support of those students who, for the moment, 
aave failed to reach, the goal, but who, nevertheless, we 
are confident have not lost heart. 

It has been well said, “In the vocabulary of youth there 
should be no such word as fail.” » This.is the spirit which 
should inspire the student, which should bear him up 
gainst temporary defeat, and should brace his: energies to 
re-enter the lists with courage. And after all, those who 
are unsuccessful may console themselves by the reflection 
hat “ the race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong.” } 

We shall presently have the pleasure of listening to 
some critical remarks by Mr. A. W. S. Cross on the work 
that has been exhibited in competition for prizes. In the 
meantime I propose to adhere to the time-honoured custom 
in taking this opportunity of addressing afew words to you 
in the way of advice and encouragement. In following the 
excellent example of my predecessors, I must of necessity 
travel over ground with which some of you are already 
amiliar ; but having had a long experience I hope I may 
de able to offer you some serviceable advice. 

In the first place, I wish to impress upon you the im- 
dortance of fully considering whether the career you have 
chosen is your proper vocation. It is essential to be sure 
chat you have not a mere inclination for your art, but that 
you feel for it such a love and reverence as will enable you 
0 overcome serious difficulties. If after a period of work 
n the schools you find that your interest is not sustained, 
ind that your labour becomes irksome, then I would advise 
rou to consider seriously whether some other career would 
1ot offer more attraction and interest to you. Nevertheless, 
lo not be easily discouraged. Remember that in all callings, 
sven in the highest, there is a certain amount of drudgery 
snd uninteresting work. to be faced before one is qualified 
or the more pleasant studies which follow. 

_ But perhaps these words of warning are not necessary). 
et us hope that all whom we see here to-night are 
-ntering upon their career with enthusiasm, and with the 
eeling that they are serious students of the oldest of the 
rts—an art in which one always remains a student, and in 
le practice of which a lasting joy is to be found. Most of 
‘ou are familiar with the educational work carried on at 
ufton Street and with the advantages derived from 
‘ttending the classes held there. The school is still in its 
fancy, and we have every reason to hope it will continue 
» develop in the right direction. My private expe ence of 
ae high qualifications of those students and assistants with 
hogs work I am familiar fully corroborates this encouraging 

Ww. 

) Itis not within the province of such an address as this 
p dictate the course of study you should pursue. This has 
‘teady been efficiently done by the Architectural School 
id by the Board of Architectural Education. However, 
may remark that naturally among your first attempts will 


| 
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be geometrical drawing, freehand, drawing from the round! 
and perspective drawing. A student cannot pay too much 
attention to the acquirementof draughtsmanship so necessary 
to our art. In particular I would advise that perspective 
be very thoroughly learnt, and that in practising it at first 
only rigid lines should be employed, all picturesque, broken 
and shaky lines and “ dodgy” lights and shadows must be 
regarded as pitfalls and must be avoided. I would urge- 
you to do all in your power to become perfect in this brancit. 
of your studies. To design well is to think in perspective = 
to be able to think in perspective one must have a sound 
knowledge of its principles. Again, I would advise constant 
practice in sketching from still life; a quarter of an hour 
each day will be of immense benefit. 

Always remember this: all your skill and accomplish- 
ment as draughtsmen, whether merely in geometrical or 
perspective work, or in the artistic representation of sculp- 
ture and carving, are only a means to an end. Do not for- 
get that much of the great work of the world has been 
achieved without the aid of drawing ; that is to say, without 
that quality of drawing which in the present day we are 
obliged to consider an essential to the complete education of 
the architect ; for example, the drawings that we suppose to: 
have been executed by Wren, will not bear comparison 
with the work that we ordinarily expect from an advanced 
student. The geometrical work of Wren was no doubt 
correct, but, according to the standards of the present time, 
it was certainly ill-drawn. Although there is evidence that 
he could very clearly indicate the carving he thought desir- 
able, yet these indications would scarcely pass muster as 
really good drawings. I do not lay stress on this point as 
an excuse for slovenly and bad drawing. Good draughts- 
manship is, as I say, necessary nowadays; but I wish to 
warn you emphatically against the temptation of thinking 
that pretty drawings are essential to good architecture. 

I recently saw some modern buildings in Spain designed 
in a rococo manner, with a touch of L’Art Nouveau. Well, 
we have some pretty bad art even in England; but I think. 
that this surpassed the utmost I have seen ‘in the way of 
banality, feebleness, vulgarity and originality—save the: 
word. I learned that this was the work of a man who had 
gained a Government diploma as a qualified architect ; that 
he was a most accomplished draughtsman, and that the 
drawings of the elevations of these very buildings almost 
amounted to a work of art. I think this may be regarded 
as a lesson in considering drawing only as means to an 
end. 

There is an old sayiug that “ you cannot make a silken 
purse of a sow’s ear,” and you cannot make a fine building 
merely by means of fine drawing; you may embroider 
the sow’s ear with the finest silk, but it remains a sow’s 
ear. 

In studying the ancient, the Medizval and the later 
styles of architecture, I would advise separate study of each: 
period as far as possible. Make a thorough study of the- 
Greek, the Byzantine and following styles, taking as exam- 
ples some well-recognised buildings, but bearing in mind! 
that no buildings can be fully appreciated from mere illus- 
trations, however well executed these may be. To gain 
even an approximate idea of what inspired the ancients and! 
our more immediate forefathers, you must see for your- 
selves the monuments they have left for our wonder and 
admiration. 

I may mention here my own. experience in this 
direction. Although I was fairly familiar with the Doric: 
Order as exemplified in the Parthenon, yet it was not until’ 
I had actually seen the building that I was able fully to 
appreciate and understand the wonder of this work, to my 
mind the simplest as it is the most beautiful of all the 
Greek masterpieces. 

Although from books and drawings one may be per- 
fectly familiar with the general lines and proportions of the: 
Parthenon, yet one does not fully appreciate or understand 
the wonder of the work unless one has seen the actual 
building. When one contemplates it, even in its present 
condition, dominating the Acropolis, under the southern 
blue of Greece, it needs but little imagination to conceive 
something of its magnificence as it shone in all its glory 
twenty-four centuries ago. The more one sees of the: 
Parthenon the more one is impressed with its marvellous. 
purity of*line, workmanship and material. It expresses im 
a wonderful measure the thought, religion and learning or 
the period during which it was built, and it reaches the: 
highest ideal and the perfection of architecture and sculp- 
ture. I am.not advocating the Doric as a style suitable for 
to-day, neither do I maintain that it would adequately 
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express the mind, religion and history of the periods 
succeeding the Greek. It does not appeal to. modern 
requirements, ethics and social life in the same sympathetic 
manner as the Byzantine and the succeeding styles. 

The Parthenon seems to me to embody perfection of 
line. The entasis of its component parts, the columns and 
the steps are perfect, and one feels that even such details 
as the curve and width of the flutings could not be altered 
by the fraction of an inch without damaging the propor- 
tions. The very dimensions of the building could not be 
altered without detriment. Perfection having been attained 
in the dimensions, the building would not have been so 
perfect had it been smaller or larger. 

A lady of the inquiring type of .mind once asked (not as 
a riddle, but as a serious question), ‘ Why cannot archi- 
tects improve on the design of a building erected so many 
centuries ago?” . “Madam,” was the reply, “has the 
Almighty improved on Adam and Eve ?” 

Iam not advising you to study Greek work so that you 
may erect Greek buildings in England, but so that you may 
attain some notion of the motives and ethics that influenced 
‘Greek architects and sculptors—to fully comprehend these 
it would be necessary to have considerable knowledge of 
Greek literature, religion and daily life. It is very ques- 
tionable whether Greek architecture is suitable to our 
climate and to the conditions of modern life and thought. 
In our country it tends to become “ faultily faultless, icily 
regular, splendidly null.” Think of the Parthenon with its 
colour, its workmanship and its setting of blue sky and 
clear atmosphere, and then look at the Doric portico to 
Euston Square station. Neither its material, its colour, 
nor its size is satisfactory. With regard to material the 
stone employed is not sufficiently delicate in colour or in 
texture to obtain the true proportion of light and shade, 
especially to the flutings. The diameter of the columns, 
and therefore the whole structure, is greatly in excess of 
any known ancient examples, and one cannot but believe 
the Greeks had determined the limit of magnitude for work 
in this Order. 

I am afraid I am enlarging my discourse into a lecture, 
but I wish to impress upon you the necessity of acquiring 
asense of proportion, and the only way to do this is to 
approach in a spirit of reverence the great works that have 
appealed to successive generations, and that are universally 
acknowledged to be masterpieces. Do not, at any rate to 
begin with, criticise too freely the works of art that have been 
established as pre-eminent by the verdict of expert opinion 
in ayes past and present. Take this verdict for granted, 
and then study these great works by drawing and by con- 
templation, and try to understand wherein lies the excel- 
lence of their proportion, of their detail, and of their general 
massing. 

I do not consider it advisable in pursuing these studies 
to exclude a study of the modern building from your 
curriculum ; however enthusiastic in your admiration for 
one style or period, do not blindly condemn all others. 

In giving your attention to the old masterpieces, do not 
omit to observe very carefully the materials in which they 
are built, for this is of the utmost importance. The student 
should not only make himself thoroughly familiar with the 
right use of materials, but he should be sure to realise the 
great influence that these have upon style. He should also 
compare the varying qualities of workmanship. Ruskin, 
I think, has somewhere made the assertion that perfection 
is not always desirable. An illustration of this theory may 
be found in comparing the perfection of the Greek Doric 
workmanship with the roughness and unevenness ofthe 
porphyry and other columns in Sta Sophia at Constantinople. 
In the latter case, perfection, I think, would have been 
fatal ; the very unevenness of the surface of the columns 
gives additional charm. I will venture to uphold the theory 
that excellence of workmanship as regards exterior finish 
is altogether desirable for any architecture founded on the 
Classic, but that very high finish is not always desirable in 
Byzantine and Medizeval work. In most old examples it is 
not met with. 

Let me counsel you, when you have made some progress 
in the study of a particular style, to practise design in that 
style ; but I must warn you to avoid efforts after originality. 
A strong personality will inevitably assert itself sooner or 
later, but pray do not force it. There is,nothing new under 
the sun, and it may safely be said of any too “original” 
kind of building that it has been done as badly before. I 
have warned you against the.‘ New Art;” this, however, I 
do not utterly condemn, because I think it has occasionally 
shown some signs of merit; but a previous and acknow- 
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ledged style is generally found on careful scrutiny to be th 
basis of these signs of merit, the origin of “originality, 
Do not attempt the new art until you have a knowledge « 
the old. In your education as architects I think you Wi 
find plenty to do without striving to impress the pubi’ 
with your originality. In practising designing do not los 
heart; this branch of your studies requires as much patienc| 
and perseveratice, perhaps more, than any other. Do nc 
hesitate to use \india-rubber; never mind the soiling ( 
paper—perhaps you will find the dirtier your paper become 
the nearer you are to achieving your aims. : All may a 
quire an ability to give the world something pleasin; 
although it does not come within the scope of all to leave 
lasting mark on the history of their generation. 
To turn to more prosaic matters, a somewhat home] 

comparison may be used to illustrate the diverse nature ; 
acquirements necessary to an architect. A second-han 
furniture dealer in a back street advertises the magnituc 
of his undertakings in quite a forcible manner, Over tl 
doorway of his sordid-looking shop is written— 

Do you want it? We sell it! 

Don’t you want it? We buy it! 

From a microbe to an air-ship. 


Well, this gentleman’s business would seem to cover 
good deal of ground; perhaps his advertisement errs ¢| 
the side of exaggeration. But some of the same wordit 
might very appropriately be applied to our calling. It | 
expected that your education should include a knowledge | 
almost every possible trade. You must necessarily | 
acquainted with the habits of the microbe, the mysterio1 
tenant of the sewer; and possibly you must also } 
acquainted with the suitable decoration for a steamship 
saloon. You must certainly understand something of ¢ 
the building trades involved in erecting anything from 
cottage to a palace. It really appears, therefor 
that your education must be as wide as the busine 
operations of the man who will deal in anything fro 
a microbe to an airship. But do not be discouraged. / 
you progress you will find that this diversity of subjects is n 
so formidable as at first appears. It is true that besides tl 
fine art of architecture and the art of construction, there a 
many subjects with which the architect must have mo 
than a casual acquaintance. Although experts may be co 
sulted on steel construction, sanitary work, electrical Wo. 
and heating, yet the young architect should endeavour 
become master of the principles involved in such matte 
as these. It is also very important for the student to ha 
some knowledge of the sister arts of painting and sculptu 
and under proper guidance to study the old masters. | 
should know something of the history of painting, a! 
should be able to trace the gradual development of colot 
decoration from early work, such as the Byzantine mosaii 
to the culminating point of colour-decoration as exemplifil 
in the pictures of the Italian Renaissance. Let him al) 
study sculpture; in our museums he will be able to co 
pare the Ninevehite and Egyptian work with the El 
marbles, and from them he will pass to a study of t> 
Italian work. Neither must the lesser arts be neglecti. 
Furniture, porcelain, needlework, tapestry, in fact, evé/ 
department of the fine arts, should be considered. T? 
collections at South Kensington Museum should be studil 
and compared with the architecture of the same dat. 
Chippendale and Sheraton, Jacobean and Carolian furniti? 
should be observed in reference to the houses of the peric 
which they were designed to adorn. 

In conclusion, let me repeat how great has been 1/ 
pleasure in addressing you to-night. You are starting ! 
your careers; I may be considered as having entered! 
the last stage of mine. I can conscientiously assure j¥ 
that I still feel as great a devotion as ever to the atl 
practise, although age is generally supposed to dull 1 
thusiasm and to give rise to a prosaic and worldly spit 
Happily our art always tends to maintain youthful thougt 
With all its difficulties it has this great compensation—ti 
to the last we can take a joy in our work and a pleasure 
striving to arrive at that ideal in art so ably described y 
George Gissing :—‘‘ Art might be defined as an expressi1, 
satisfying and abiding, of the zest of life. This is applicae 
to every form of art devised by man; for in his creat/é 
moment, wheth-r he produces a great drama or carv4 
piece of foliage in wood, the artist is moved and inspi? 
by supreme enjoyment of some aspect of the world abit 
him—an enjoyment in itself keener than that experien’d 
by another man, and intensified and prolonged by © 
power which comes to him, we know not how, of recorcs 


in visible or audible form that emotion of rare vitality.” 4 


. 
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Mr. A. W. S. Cross read the following 


Review of the Works Submitted for the Prizes and 
| Studentships, 1907. 


Before proceeding to discuss, in accordance with the 
yleasant but responsible duty entrusted to me, the compara- 
ive merits of the various essays, designs and drawings 
submitted this year in competition for the prizes and 
studentships of our Institute, I propose, with your per- 
nission, to make a few general remarks upon the quality of 
the work I have lately examined. ; al 

In the first place, it is somewhat disappointing to the 
Council to have to record the lamentable fact that, with one 
or two exceptions, the work received falls below the standard 
of excellence attained in recent years, at least as regards 
the designs and drawings, for, as I have not had _ the 
pleasure of reading any of the essays submitted on other 
occasions, I am unable to state whether the two which have 
received recognition in the recent essay medal competition 
are above or below the average standard of merit of those 
of former years. However this may be, the best of the 
essays of the year, without perhaps possessing that some- 
what mysterious and oft-quoted quality known as “literary 
style,’ are both eminently readable, interesting and 
instructive productions, which deserve the honourable 
positions they ‘have obtained. Whilst it would be 
invidious and altogether unnecessary to point out glaring 
weaknesses in any particular design, it is quite obvious 
than many of the competitors for the Soane Medallion have 
paid very little attention to the elements of scientific 
planning. To those students I would reiterate the well- 
known fact that the ideal plan is one which is apparently of 
the simplest possible character, and indeed is so easily read 
and understood that its dominant idea can be immediately 
grasped even by an inexperienced observer who would, not 
unnaturally, imagine that it had been evolved after perhaps 
an hour or two’s work. Now the unnecessarily complex 
nature of the planning observable in many of the designs 
is very noticeable, and their authors would be well advised 
to be mindful of the old saying, “Summa ars est celare 
artem,” and in their future efforts endeavour to conceal, by 
the production of simple and apparently easily arrived at 
plans, the vast amount of study and labour involved in the 
solution of problems in planning arising from the multi- 
tudinous requirements of large buildings. 

With regard to the architectural quality of the work 
submitted, I would plead for more accurate scholarship ; 
and although, of course, our students are in no way to 
blame for the wholly inadequate existing arrangements 
made for their technical education and training, yet in an 
address that is primarily delivered to students, I trust I may 
be permitted to express the hope that the time is not far 
distant when the younger members of our profession will 
be enabled, by the institution throughout the country of a 
well-devised, systematic and co-ordinated curriculum of 
study, to produce designs of a far more scholarly type than 
those emanating from the majority of the architects of to-day. 
Zeal without knowledge is like expedition to a man in the 
dark, and in support of my plea I may mention the fact 
that, in some of the designs (and even in a measured draw- 
ing of what is supposed to represent a well-known building 
by an eminent architect of the eighteenth century), the authors 
have not taken the slightest trouble to correctly delineate 
the proportions and characteristics of the Classic orders 
with which the building and designs in question are embel- 
lished. Students should remember that the immediate 
future welfare of our art is in their hands, and endeavour 
to recognise the undoubted fact that skill in draughtsman- 
ship, when not allied to architectural scholarship, does not 
admit of the production of good architecture. Although I 
‘ave ventured to express the opinion that the drawings and 
designs generally are inferior to those of recent yéars, yet 
{ must certainly make an exception in the case of Mr. 
Jackson’s work for the Owen Jones Studentship, the quality 
pf which is of so high an order of merit as to be quite 
‘eyond reproach, while the drawings submitted by Mr. 
hipen 2 ne Measured Drawings prize are also excep- 
rend good. \ ith these few preliminary remarks I will 
cuss the individual efforts of the various competitors. 


| The Essay Medal. 

I Six essays on “The Influence of the Use of Iron and 

>teel on Modern Architectural Design ” were received, and 

\he medal pas been awarded to the one submitted under 
he motto “ Three Ages,” while a certificate of honourable 
nention has been given to Mr. Verstage, of Godalming 

whose essay was placed second in order of merit. ma 

/ : 


| 


The author of the successful essay treats his subject in 
a very practical if, necessarily, in a somewhat concise 
manner, and after a brief but interesting historical introduc- 
tion there are some valuable notes on the use and properties. 
of cast-iron, wherein mention is incidentally made of the 
widespread attention drawn to iron construction by the 
erection in 1851 of the Crystal Palace. The present use of 
steel as applied to the structure of buildings, its effect on 
planning, its economy of space and its influence on fenestra- 
tion and design are discussed at some length, and diagrams. 
are appended showing the comparative sizes of brick piers. 
and steel stanchions necessary for the support of edifices. 
respectively twenty and six storeys in height. 

In conclusion, the author is of opinion that while the 
use of steel is, for the moment, an economical necessity, it 
does not necessarily follow that this form of construction, 
with its many unstable qualities, will be in vogue as a 
system of building for any very considerable time, or that it 
is likely to take permanent root in this country, and that in 
all probability the use of structural steel is but a passing 
phase. 

The question is discussed at greater length by Mr. 
Verstage in his essay, which is copiously illustrated by 
photographs of Parisian and other buildings; including 
churches, bridges, railway stations, markets, libraries, and 
private edifices, in the construction of which iron and 
steel are employed to a considerable extent, and more or 
less dominate the designs; and the author quotes Ruskin 
as saying, in 1849, “ that the time is probably near when a 
new system of architectural laws will be developed, adapted 
entirely to metallic construction.” Mr. Verstage arrives at 
a conclusion diametrically opposed to that of his successful 
fellow competitor, for whereas the latter, as we have seen, 
describes the now general use of iron and steel as a 
“passing phase,” the former states that “we have moved 
far in the architectural development of iron and steel, and 
although new laws and new canons have not definitely 
crystallised, yet, given the continued use of these materials, 
the time cannot be far distant when the proportions proper 
to them will be accepted as readily as we now accept those 
proper to stone.” 


The Measured Drawings Medal. 


Despite the fact that this competition has attracted six 
competitors, the medal has not been awarded, but certificates 
of honourable mention have been granted to the authors 
of the drawings marked ‘“‘ Waynflete” and “ Swallow” re- 
spectively. 

The drawings submitted by “ Waynflete ” comprise six 
sheets of very careful brown-ink studies of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and those by “ Swallow” illustrate, in a 
singularly attractive manner, that most interesting building, 
Stokesay Castle, Shropshire. “Swallow” is to be con- 
gratulated both upon his powers of draughtsmanship, as 
evinced by the beautiful drawings he has produced, and 
upon his happy selection of a building so suitable for the 
picturesque type of geometrical delineation he has adopted. 
The measured drawings, marked with the heraldic device 
of a horse’s head and illustrating Kirby Hall, Northants, 
are accompanied by a badly drawn perspective sketch, and 
the large scale detail drawing is weak. 

“Thrums” has selected for illustration the well-known 
church of St. George, Hanover Square. The details and 
ornamentation are not well delineated, and the beauty of 
the fine west portico has been altogether lost, owing to the 
want of care or knowledge in drawing the columns and 
capitals. The full-size mouldings are rather unnecessarily 
crowded together upon a single sheet, whereby their value 
is greatly diminished. 

The drawings, by “ Adze,” of Wren’s Library at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, although not very vigorously executed, 
have evidently been conscientiously prepared. : 

“Spero” has selected what is now becoming a rather 
hackneyed subject for measured work, viz. the famous 
Orangery of Kensington Palace, but his drawings possess, 
considerable merit and show distinct promise of future 
excellence. 


Enea ravelling Studentships—U.) The Soane Medallion. 


In this competition, for which fifteen designs were sub- 
mitted, the medallion and the sum of t1oo/ have been 
awarded to the author of the drawings marked “ Cameo,” 
whilst those prepared by ‘‘ Simplex ” and “ Urn” have gained 
honourable mention. 

““Cameo’s” design is of the now popular Renaissance 
type, but I am glad to see that its author has not slavishly 
followed the prevalent fashion to an extent tha. wonld have 
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-compelled him to leave a huge gap in his main cornice for 
‘the sake of more fully exhibiting the attractions, whether 
real or imaginary, of an attic storey. But whilst “Cameo’s” 
-elevations are satisfactory, there are several blemishes in 
‘this design; thus, the four small areas are objectionable 
features of the ground floor, and the access to the ball-room, 
‘on the first floor, is anything but good and direct, and 
meither the large-scale detail drawing nor the section 
-exhibits a very happy effort of draughtsmanship. 
“Simplex ” submits a design in which the winter garden 
occupies the central position of the ground-floor plan. The 
external architectural treatment is good, but some of the 
details of the planning are weak, as for instance, in the 
«case of one or two of the bath-rooms on the first-floor, which 
are, apparently, altogether enclosed by internal partitions. 

The author of the drawings marked “ Urn ” has produced 
a design that, on the whole, is distinctly the best of those 
‘submitted. ‘‘ Urn’s” plan is laid out on broad and simple 
lines, and his elevations possess considerable merit ; but I 
understand that its author, unfortunately, lost his chance of 
securing the prize by ignoring one of the salient conditions 
of the competition. 

The time at my disposal does not enable me to do more 
‘than briefly mention the other designs, amongst which 
“Novo” 
accompanied by a simple and attractive plan. ‘“ Aero” and 
** Applique” both show the influence of trans-Atlantic art. 
“Pax ” has a fairly good elevation, but his sections and plan 
are rather crude. “Cid’s” design is in many respects a 
‘meritorious one. “ Rush’s” drawings include a rather poor- 
looking perspective, and those submitted by “A.T.” are not 
‘particularly well prepared. ‘‘ Dentil’s” plan is weak, and 
“ Kokrel’s” Greek elevations are hardly suitable for a city 
hotel. ‘“‘ Silver Shield” has not overcome the lighting diffi- 
‘culty in an altogether satisfactory manner, and the capitals 
of his Ionic order are incorrectly drawn. “I. Parve’s” plan 
is laid out on simple lines, and its author has happily 
mauaged to dispense with small internal areas, but “‘ Pan’s” 
‘scheme is of far too complex a nature. 


U1.) The Owen Jones Studentship. 

Two applications were received for this studentship, 
from Mr. Robert Atkinson and Mr. Arthur R. H. Jackson, 
and the certificate and the sum of roo/. have been awarded 
‘to Mr. Jackson, of the Royal College of Art, South Ken- 
‘sington. 

Mr. Jackson’s drawings, which are of far more than 
‘average merit, comprise very careful and painstaking 
‘water-colour delineations of the ceilings of Raphael’s Loggia 
rat the Vatican, mosaics from San Clemente at Rome, the 
painted barrei vaulted ceiling (by Luini), the later frescoes 
‘(by Ferrari), of the dome, and other drawings, sketch plans 
and elevations of the Santuario Soronno. 

Studies from nature of chrysanthemums and three 
drawings of ornament, showing the conventional application 
-of the studies, a design for a panel and a charmingly 
coloured representation of a Della Robbia-ware panel from 
tthe Pazzi Chapel, Florence, a tempera study after Raphael, 
sand many other beautifully executed sketches and studies 
‘are also submitted, and Mr. Jackson is to be highly con- 
‘gratulated upon his brilliant exhibition of thoroughly good 
and conscientious work. 

Mr. Atkinson sends a goodly array of very clever water- 
-colour sketches and measured drawings of well-chosen 
‘subjects from notable buildings in Florence, Ravenna, Siena, 
‘Rome and Venice, and a finely drawn and coloured design 
for a lounge and staircase. Mr. Atkinson’s drawings are 
all of a very charming character, but unfortunately, with 
one or.two exceptions, they seem to bear no particular 
reference to the requirements of a studentship primarily 
‘founded for the special study of ornament and coloured 
decoration. 


(T.) The Pugin Studentship. 


Three applications were received for this studentship 
‘from the following, viz. Mr. F. Townson Clark, Mr. A. G. 
Margetson and Mr. Wilfred I. Travers; and the medal and 
the sum of 40/. have been awarded to Mr. A. G, Margetson. 

Mr. Margetson’ s measured drawings, which are superior 
‘to his perspective sketches, include careful delineations of 
‘the organ screen and chapter-house doorway from South- 
~well, a bay of the arcading from the lady chapel at Ely, 
and other studies. The pencil perspective sketches include 
‘drawings of St. Mary’s Church at Oxford and many of the 
collegiate buildings of that city. 

Another competitor, Mr. Wilfred Travers, submits many 
goodf pencil sketches of well-chosen subjects, including 
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drawings of the old schoolroom at Uppingham, the Palladian 
Bridge at Bath, a pier of the Lion gate at Hampton Court, 
the Guildhall, Peterborough, and others from Gloucester 
and Lincoln Cathedrals, Crowland Abbey, &c. 

Unfortunately Mr. Travers’s measured drawings are few! 
in number, and the examples selected for illustration com- 
paratively unimportant. 

Mr. Clark sends pencil and water-colour sketches 4 
some of the colleges at Oxford, and a rather weakly 
delineated measured drawing of no very great interest. ~ 


UV.) The Godwin Medal. 
Only one application was made, and the Council was 
unable to award the bursary for this year. 


(V.) The Tite Certificate. 

No less than twenty-one designs for a Loggia for Sculp| 
ture were received, and the prize has been awarded to the 
author of the design marked “ Vignola,” Mr. G. Salway 
Nicol, of Birmingham. Mr. Nicol’s design fully deserve; 
the honourable position it has obtained, as it possesses th 
indispensable architectural qualities of good proportion anc 
effective enrichment; but exception must be taken to the 
manner in which the short entablatures of the Ionic column; 
(which serve as the imposts of the large semicircula 
arches) are broken against small rustic pilasters, carryin; 
cartouches, placed in the spandrels of the arches. Thi 
pencil perspective drawing scarcely does justice to the un) 
doubted merits of the design. 

The author of the drawings marked “Nisi” receive! 
honourable mention for a well-thought-out design, of whicl 
the architectural treatment of the main block is decidedh| 
good; but the general effect of the composition is irretrieyv 
ably spoilt by the relative want of scale apparent in the sid: 
colonnades, of which the diminutive Iome orders and smal 
pavilions seem to bear no architectural relation to the statel: 
and monumental appearance of the main building. Portion’ 
of the perspective view are out of drawing, notably thi 
entablatures crowning the coupled Doric columns. 

Among other prominent designs, that by “ Hermit” i 
conspicuous for many good qualities, but it 1s conceived 0} 
too ambitious a scale ; whilst the design by “ Vita,” althoug) 
more in accordance with the spirit of the instructions, i 
illustrated by rather weak drawings. “‘ Gradus” submits | 
carefully- thought-out scheme, accompanied by good draw 
ings. ‘ Spread Eagle’s ” perspective is a poor one, and th 
author of the design “ Forced Draught” has rather allowe 
his imagination to run riot with his judgment. 

“Valhalla’s” drawings include a vigorous pencil pei 
spective sketch, in which, however, the Ionic orders do n¢ 
appear to be very correctly drawn, and the author of th 
design marked with the device of a “Wreath” submit 
some carefully delineated elevations. “ Heart- -easing- Mirth 
sends some well-prepared drawings, and “Orne” a wea 
set, of which the details are said to be taken from th 
north porch of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The drawings < 
“Ecclesiastes” are effectively prepared in coloured inl 
and “ Delta’s” elevation is well drawn, but his perspectiy 
is unfinished. 

“Si Jeunesse savait si Vieillesse pouvait” submits a 
elaborate design in the French style. The drawings « 
“Tonicus” and of “ Vincit qui patitur” are weak. ‘‘ Robi 
son Crusoe” sends a rather crude detail and a poor pe 
spective. ‘‘Meg’s” design has merit, and “ Crown’s” 
well thought out and illustrated, although the perspectis 
view is spoilt by its heavy colouring. The design 
“Altiora Petamus” is fairly good, but the outline pe 
spective is weakly delineated, and “ Cheiro’s ” unambitiow 
scheme is suitably arranged. 


The Arthur Cates Prize. 
. Competitive drawings for this prize were received fro! 
Mr. W. W. J. Calthrop, Mr. Frank Dyer and Mr. W. | 
Quirke. The prize has been awarded to Mr. Calthrop, wh 
has submitted a number of sketches and measured drawin; — 
of well-known examples, including the beautiful centre be — 
of the south front of Wilton House, the Palladian Bridge | 
Prior Park, the Banqueting House, Whitehall, and tl — 
cloisters of Norwich Cathedral. A sheet of working dra\ 
ings for a stone dome are also included in the successf 
Stee s exhibits. 
Quirke sends a set of well-executed measur! i 
ne of the church of St. Nicholas, Old Shoreham, au @ 
other studies, including a perspective view and measur. © 
drawing of the portico of the church of St. Martin’s-in-th — 
Fields,an a vell-executed sketch of King Henry’s Gatewa — 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. a 


} 
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Mr. Frank Dyer’s selection of drawings comprises a | Cooper ; certificates of hon. mention and cheque, Io/. Los. 


etch of the tomb of Archbishop de Grey, from York 
inster, and one of an oriel window from Lincoln Cathedral. 
-. Mary’s Church, Beverley, York, forms the subject of the 
easured drawings submitted by this competitor. 


The Grissell Gold Medal (for Design and Construction). 


Four designs were received in competition for this prize, 
.e subject being a grand stand, constructed of timber, on a 
1cecourse. The medal has been awarded to Mr. W. A. Mellon, 
1e author of the drawings marked “ Royal Ascot,” who has 
ibmitted a clever design of a Renaissance type, which, 
owever, is marred by the introduction of a large semi- 
rcular shaped laminated timber rib placed over the central 
atrance and presenting a rather incongruous appearance. 

The design by “Sceptre” appears to be worked out on 
erhaps more practical lines than that selected for the 
rize, and its suitable architectural treatment is well illus- 
rated by a meritorious set of drawings. 

The designs of “Hurst Park” and “ Video” are of a 
ommonplace type of architecture, but the plan of each of 
1ese competitors possesses merit, and the practical require- 
1ents of a building of the class in question have evidently 
een well considered. 

In conclusion, I must compliment this Institute upon the 
vonderful zeal and praiseworthy self-denial of those 
tudents who have taken part in its competitions for the 
urrent year, as is proved by the enormous amount of time 
nd study expended upon the designs and drawings it has 
een my privilege to examine and admire. I heartily con- 
raiulate the prize-winners upon the successful results of 
heir labours, and to those who have been unsuccessful in 
he struggle, I would point out that an architect’s success in 
he subsequent practice of his profession is not necessarily 
lependent upon his all-conquering career as a student. 
‘inally, while I can scarcely expect that my estimate of the 
irchitectural value of the work submitted will be endorsed 
n every instance by the competitors, yet I am sure they 
vill all credit me with having founded it upon a perfectly 
air and impartial basis, and I advise any student who may, 
yerhaps, feel momentarily disposed to take umbrage at my 
emarks, to solace himself with the comforting reflection 
contained in Byron’s well-known lines, viz :— 

A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save censure. Critics, all are ready made. 


Professor F. M. Simpson proposed a vote of thanks to the 
-resident for his address, and to Mr. Cross for his careful 
eview of the students’ work. The speaker reminded the 
neeting that last year he was selected to play the part of 
ritic when the work submitted in the competitions was 
-xhibited, and he said he found it difficult to preserve a 
valance between praise and public censure. The distribu- 
ion of prizes he thought was always an interesting event 
n the history of the Institute, but he wished to see more 
mportance attached to it. The work of the students of 
irchitecture was a matter of deep concern to their body, for 
t was by the quality and amount of that work they were 
ible to take account of the ability and energy of the youth 
f their profession. In alluding to the prizes themselves, 
-rofessor Simpson said he had some hesitation on one point. 
t was true that travelling studentships were greatly coveted, 
sut one might be permitted to doubt whether they were 
in unmixed benefit. The habit of regular work was 
lifficult to acquire and of enormous value to the student 
ret, at the beginning of his career, having gained a travelling 
studentship, he was released from all discipline and super- 
vision, and off he went to wander where his fancy bade him 
o study good or bad art in his own way. Professor 
Simpson admitted that in some cases travelling student- 
ships had produced good results, but at the same time 
here were instances where study in that form had resulted 
n unsettling the student’s mind. In this respect France 
set a good example, and the method of training offered to 
students in the Villa Medici was one that might be followed 
»y our own students, but he thought it was perhaps hope- 
ess to expect the Legislature to be interested in the im- 
yortance of a British school of fine arts in Italy. 

Mr. J. M. Monro seconded the motion. 

_The Presipent then distributed the prizes and student- 
ships :—Essay medal and twenty-five guineas: silver medal 
ind cheque, 26/. 5s, to Mr. Victor D, Horsburgh ; certificate 
of hon. mention to Mr. A. Halcrow Verstage. Measured 
lrawings : certificate of hon mention to Mr. R Wynn 
Jwen ; David Robertson. Mr. Owen |! not agree with 
he award of the Council, and de: ned his certificate 
seane medallion and too/: 


each, to Mr. Anthony R. Barker, Mr. A. J. Pitcher. Owen 
Jones studentship and roo/.: Owen Jones certificate to Mr. 
Arthur R. H. Jackson. Pugin studentship and 4o/.: Mr. 
A. J. Margetson was presented as the successful student. 
Tite prize and 30/, augmented by 20/. from Wimperis 
Bursary : Tite certificate to Mr. G. Salway Nicol ; certificate 
of hon. mention and cheque, 1o/. tos., to Mr. P. Napier 
Hemy. Arthur Cates prize, forty guineas: cheque to Mr. 
W. W. J. Calthrop. Grissell gold medal and ro/. ros., aug- 
mented by 1o/. ros. from Wimperis Bursary: medal and 
cheque, 21/7, to Mr. W. A. Mellon. Ashpitel prize: books 
value ro/. to Mr. J. T. Halliday. Godwin Bursar, 1906: 
medal and cheque, 357, to Mr. H. Inigo Triggs. Pugin 
student, 1906: medal and cheque, 40/., to Mr. G. Drysdale. 


DECORATION OF THE PALACE OF 
WESTMINSTER. 


N last July it was resolved to appoint a select committee 
to inquire and report with respect to the unfinished 
condition of the rooms in the Palace of Westminster appro- 
priated to the service of the House of Lords, and their 
approaches. The following members were nominated :— 
Marquess of Cholmondeley, Earls Brownlow, Carlisle, 
Liverpool, Lytton, Plymouth, Lords Denman and Stanmore. 
The chairman was Lord Stanmore. There were several 
meetings, and various artists gave evidence. Finally, their 
lordships stated that owing to the short time at their 
disposal they were unable to bring their inquiry to a con- 
clusion, and recommended that they should be reappointed 
during the next session of Parliament. The following 
evidence was given by the first witness, Sir E. J. Poynter, 
PRA 
Chairman. 


You are the President of the Royal Academy ?—I am. 

Are you acquainted with this building, and the apart- 
ments in it ?—Yes, I went over it with your lordship 
yesterday. 

What is the impression you have formed in regard to 
the interior of the building as to whether architectural orna- 
ment or painting should be the dominant feature as regards 
decorative treatment ?—I have considered that point, and it 
appears to me that the architect almost settled that for us by 
providing everywhere spaces which were intended to be 
filled with pictures. 

Are you aware that the architect did that somewhat 
under duress, and that it was not part of his original 
design ?—I did not know that. 

Sir Charles Barry’s original design provided in many 
places for arcading and architectural ornament, but the 
Fine Arts Commissioners required the spaces for pictures, 
and he had to alter his design accordingly.—I was not 
aware of that, but as it stands the spaces are so provided, 
and it would be a little difficult to know what kind of archi- 
tectural decoration would be suitable; to take this room, 
for instance, I do not quite see how architectural decoration 
could be carried out in the spaces provided. 

Not in this room, but in some parts of the building it 
might be done ?—In some parts of the building it appears 
to me it might be done. 

May I ask in what parts of the building you would 
suggest such architectural treatment ?—Those rooms where 
some of the panels are already treated with paintings it 
would be necessary to carry out the work in the same style. 
For instance, in the room which is decorated with Mr. 
Burchett’s paintings of the kings and queens of England, 
the upper panels are left as if for wall-paintings; but I do 
not see why an architectural treatment should not be 
introduced in the upper panels. Paintings above paintings 
in regular order do not look very satisfactory, but arcading 
judiciously introduced into the upper panels would relieve 
the monotony of the room and would provide spaces 
perhaps for paintings of single figures or small groups, or 
such panels might be filled with sculptured decoration. As 
an instance I might refer to King’s College Chapel at Cam- 
bridge, where carved coats of arms fill some of the panels 
very effectively ; and there is a more conspicuous instance 
of it in Toledo, in the church of San Juan de Los Reyes, 
where there are magnificent coats of arms filling the panels 
with a very splendid effect. Or subjects in bas-relief or 
any other form of sculptured decoration might be intro- 
duced. 

Is there any other part of the building you saw yesterday 
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than to pictorial treatment ?—I think in almost all the other 
rooms some of the panels are already treated with paintings, 
except in St. Stephen’s: Hall. There the panels are so 
evidently suited for wall-painting that I think it would be a 
pity to fill them up with architectural decorations. Archi- 
tecture is already prominent in St. Stephen’s Hall, and the 
wall spaces are well suited for some kind of pictorial 
decoration. 

If a pictorial decoration were adhered to what, in your 
opinion, would be the relative merits of keeping them on a 
very large scale, or of a reduction in the size of the panels ? 
—I should think the panels might in some instances be 
reduced by borders within the framing of the panels— 
decorative borders enclosing the picture. I do not think 
that ought to be carried too far; wall-paintings on the 
heroic scale are most effective. The paintings in the Royal 
Gallery, for instance, in the House of Lords are more 
effective than the paintings in the corridor, which are on a 
smaller scale. When the paintings are near to the eye the 
defects of the design or workmanship are more visible than 
when they are high up. The fault of the paintings in the 
corridors lies in their being treated more in the style of 
enlarged pictures than as decorative works. I can imagine 
that pictures in the corridors treated more decoratively 
would have a good effect, but on the whole I think the large 
paintings are more effective. Placed high and above the 
eye, they demand a large style of treatment and afford more 
scope for design and for the encouragement of a dignified 
style of decorative art. 


Earl of Plymouth. 


With regard to what you have just said, St. Stephen’s 
Hall is another instance where the decoration would be 
rather low down. ,It comes below the windows, does it 
not ?—Yes. Of course, what I say is subject to limitations. 
The effect in the corridors is certainly not good, but whether 
this is due to the fact of the paintings being too near the 
eye or to their not being suitable to the architecture is 
doubtful. 

What I had in my mind to ask you was this: the 
architectural treatment, so far as St. Stephen’s Hall is 
concerned, would have, I suppose, to follow the Perpen- 
dicular style—that is, you would have to treat the wall as 
plain stone with mullions brought down through the stone- 
work ?—Yes. As regards the architectural work I ought to 
have said that everything, of course, ought to be done in 
accordance with the style of the building. 

It would convert it really into a stone hall without any 
other decorations ?—Yes; you mean that the decoration 
would be by perpendicular mouldings carried through from 
above. 

Yes; and it would depend entirely upon the glass 
windows for any colour in it?—Yes. Of course there is 
an enormous amount of space provided for painting, and it 
would be a very long time before it could all be filled up. 
It would be an advantage in that way to have one of the 
rooms treated with the arcaded panelling. There is plenty 
of scope for painting still in the Royal Gallery and on 
panels in the other rooms which are not painted, without 
beginning on St. Stephen’s Hall. 


Chairman. 

With regard to that I would like to ask you to look at the 
drawing in this book, where the marker is put in, of an 
arch in St. Stephen’s Chapel. (The drawing is placed before 
the witness.) In your opinion, is not that kind of painting 
more in consonance with the feeling of the Perpendicular 
style than large paintings?—You mean the painting of 
these figures in the panels ? I think perhaps they are more 
in accordance with the style of the building, but I do not think 
one should adhere too strictly to style in these matters. 
There are places about the palace in which the kind of 
decoration shown in this drawing might be appropriate, but 
I think it is possible to be too pedantic in the endeavour to 
be consistent, and produce: an imitation of a Medizval 
building. Ido not think that an exact adherence to style 
in all details is absolutely necessary—it is only necessary 
that there should be some accordance with the style of the 
work all through. 


Earl of Carlisle. 

In looking round the building, have you formed any 
opinion as to the comparative claims of the different spaces 
for treatment?—You mean for immediate treatment, I 
presume ? 

Obviously it would be impossible to undertake the 
whole of the work at once. I presume whatever is done 
would have to be done gradually. Have you focussed any 
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opinion as to what spaces or what parts of the building) 
most pressingly require treatment, and what, supposing) 
work is done, it would be best to begin with ?—-It appears 
to me the wisest thing would be first to complete the halls 
or galleries that are at present incomplete ; for instance, the, 
Royal Gallery, where Maclise’s paintings are, is at present | 
partly filled with. paintings, but there are several panels) 
which are not filled. It is the same, I believe, with the 
King’s Robing Room—there are a certain number of Dyce’s 
beautiful paintings, but three or four panels are not filled | 
at present; I should have thought the right thing to do was. 
to begin with the work of completing the unfinished rooms. | 
Chairman. 
None of the panels are filled in St. Stephen’s Hall ?—No, | 
Earl of Carlisle. | 
But your view is that it would be desirable to complete 
things that are already begun ?—I think if it were my own) 
house that is what [ should prefer. I am not making any. 
objection to beginning with St. Stephen’s Hall, but it appears 
to me that the other would be the more obvious course. 
I was asking you what you thought would be the best, 
place to begin with, and you say the Royal Gallery ?—], 
should say so; if I had the control of it that is what ] 
should do. 


Chairman. 


I think you are the designer and executer of the twc 
mosaics in the central hall ?—Yes, those were my work. 

There are two panels vacant there still, I believe ?—Yes | 
and there are other panels in the building that might be 
dealt with in the same material. There are some panel 
still vacant over the paintings in one of the rooms where 
mosaic decoration would be effective. Ido not think mosaic 
suitable for any position near the eye, but where there are 
upper panels they might be decorated with mosaic with grea) 
effect, partly because mosaic always looks best with ¢ 
reflected light, especially if there is gold in it—it does no! 
look well in, a direct light, because the gold always over-| 
powers the colouring—but where you have a reflected ligh 
and the gold does not receive a direct light a gold back, 
ground to a mosaic is extremely beautiful. I should cer 
tainly confine mosaic to the higher part of the building. 

Then I pass to the next head, about which I wanted t 
ask you, which deals with just that subject, namely, in wha 
proportion you think these spaces might be most appro 
priately filled, whether by painting, mosaic or tapestry, ani 
whether there are any parts of the palace which appear ti 
you to be more suitable to any one of these methods ¢ 
decoration than the others ?—Tapestry is very effective any! 
where. Very large tapestries would be very effective in | 
room like this, for instance, but I do not see why the panel! 
in St. Stephen’s Hall should not be filled with tapestry—’ 
would be very effective. Tapestry must be put in'a goo 
light, as it absorbs light; it is no use putting tapestry in | 
room where there is not plenty of light. But I suppos 
there would be great difficulty in getting tapestry suitabl 
for the purpose. 

Do you mean difficulties of expense ?—And also diff 
culty in finding it. I do not know whether, in speaking ¢ 
tapestries, you refer to getting ancient tapestries or t 
having tapestries made. 

I was at the moment thinking of the Morris tapestr 
in Exeter College ?—I have not seen it there. You mean,| 
take it, that it would give an opportunity for promoting | 
school of tapestry. I think tapestry would look very we 
in St. Stephen’s Hall. 

(To be continued.) 


The Curator to the Liverpool Corporation, in his repo 
to the library, museum and art committee on the Holmé’ 
Hunt Exhibition, states:—It has been more than usual — 
difficult to obtain the results desired, because a large nur 
ber of Mr. Hunt’s more important pictures have alreac 
been out of their owners’ possession for several months -— 
the London and Manchester exhibitions, and there has bet! 
a natural unwillingness to be deprived of them for a furth’ 
period. The curator, however, is glad to report that eigh” 
of the eighty-four pictures on view at Manchester have bet! 
secured, that five of the seven pictures previonsly shown te 
London, but not at Manchester, have been secured, all 
that in addition nineteen works not previ tisly shown } | 


any recent exhibition, several of the first im ortance, ha’ 
been added to the list. One or two others my possibly > 
secured. ‘Tl «re is, therefore, good reason to ope that te 
exhibition wi be by ‘ar the finest collection ©’ Mr. Holm2_ 


Hunt’s work « ver shown. 
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A New System for Building Houses, &c. 

Sir,—After long and careful consideration and making 
experiments and tests, I have arrived at the following con- 
clusions :—A dwelling-house should be thoroughly dry, 
vermin-proof, weatherproof, fireproof and well ventilated. 
To do this successfully the timber employed must be old 
and well seasoned. After being cut to the sizes required— 
viz. rafters, beams, joists, &c.—these must be prepared with 
wood preservative, which is a preventive against vermin, 
fungi, dry rot, &c., so that the timber can be placed in 
water (if necessary). The timber-frame house can then be 
filled out with thin asbestos cement slabs, both externally 
and internally (ceilings, walls and floors). These asbestos 
cement slabs are extremely strong, fireproof, sound-proof, 
vermin-proof and weatherproof, and resist damp rising from 
the soil, such as a clay soil, &c. The spaces between the 
exterior and interior asbestos cement slabs to be filled out 
with broken bricks, concrete, mortar, &c. All timbers, 
either externally or internally, to be painted with asbestos 
fireproof paint. This paint dries hard, does not blister, crack 
or peel off, either under the sun’s heat or the fiercest fire ; the 
roofs to be covered with asbestos cement slates, which are 
much cheaper than the natural slates or tiles nowin use. They 
are unbreakable and indestructible, and can be used over 
and over again, such as taken from old roofs and fixed again 
on new roofs. Buildings erected upon this system can 
have much thinner walls than either stone or brick build- 
ings, and are far stronger and last longer, requiring no 
repairs, such as repointing, reslating and replastering, &c. 
All the materials are much cheaper, stronger and better 
than those in use at the present time. Directly a house is 
built it can be inhabited, as there is no waiting for plaster 
or cement to dry, &c. Building operations can be carried 
out in any season of the year according to my system. 
These houses being built of a non-conducting material are 
‘warm in winter and cool in summer, and are especially 
suitable for motor-houses, boat-houses, railway stations, 
sheds and all buildings where there is a large traffic going 
on, also cold storage, fireproof warehouses and offices, &c. 
According to this system old buildings can be made fire- 
proof, weatherproof, damp-proof and strong at a com- 
paratively small cost.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Henry H. B. Sane, architect. 


An Architect’s Dilemma. 


Srr,—Could any of your readers advise me under the 
following circumstances? I had a client I designed and 
superintended the carrying out of ten villas for. An objection 
was that we had provided too many rooms, mostly small 
(against my wishes), and although they all let this difficulty 
arose whenever he was letting. He had more land, and I 
designed some twenty more, getting over that difficulty, 
rents ranging from 45/ a year to 75/. My client died 
suddenly about two months back, and no correspondence 
had taken place between us, and no witness can be pro- 
duced of my preparing these further plans and elevations 
at his request. His executors now repudiate the whole 
affair, and have instructed the local auctioneer and surveyor 
to prepare plans. Have I any redress, and if so, can I 
commence proceedings? My solicitor thinks I have a very 
poor chance, and suggests my not attempting it. Thinking 
possibly some of your readers may have had a like experi- 
ence, I venture to ask you to publish this letter for 

A YouncG PRACTITIONER. 


British and Foreign Marble Working. 

_S1r,—In explanation of enclosed letter and its delay in 
being forwarded on to you, we beg to state that the meet- 
ings of our Association are held every Saturday evening, 
and upon your issue of January 25 being brought to our 
notice (the same evening), the members voted that a letter 
should be drafted and read at the next meeting, which was 
duly done on the 2nd inst. It was then voted that we 
forward the Same on to you, trusting you will do us the 
honour of publishing the same.—Signed on behalf of the 
Stone Carvers’ Trade Association, 

H. J. Herripce, President. 
Avsert E. Harris, Vice-president. 


Sir,—After perusing the account of the R.I.B.A. meeting 
in your issue of the 25th ult., some of the chief points were 


discussed by the members of the Stone Carvers’ Trade 
Association, who have long deplored the apathy shown to 
the British workmen in the marble trade. ef 

In recent years carvers in this country have suffered to 
the extent of many thousands of pounds by imported 
worked materials, and in some cases grave suspicions rest 
on the British employer as to whether he has not for his 
own personal ends subcontracted work to foreign manu- 
facturers and passed the same off as the work of British 
craftsmen. M, 

It is a fact that a large marble hall erected on an estate 
in Suffolk a few years ago was mostly worked in a foreign 
country by foreign workmen from models actually taken 
from the small portion done by our own carvers and masons 
in London, who were thus in the unenvious position of 
knowing that the bulk of the money would go to the 
foreigners for copying that which British brains had sup- 
plied. So this instance proves in itself it is not the incom- 
petence of our craftsmen to carry out the work. 

One of the authors is reported to have said in the open- 
ing paragraphs of his lecture :—“‘ He laments the fact that 
the bulk of the money spent in marble in this country should 
go to foreign manufacturers and workmen.” We, the 
members of this Association, would like to ask him if he 
has not placed many of his works in the hands of the 
foreigners to the detriment of the workmen of this 
country ? 

The same author also says, “He regrets that this 
country imports annually thousands of tons of ready- 
made monuments in marble and granite for cemeteries. 
and churchyards, most of them devoid of artistic character 
of any sort.” With these remarks we are sincerely in 
accord, and we positively believe that if only three-fourths 
of the imported work was done in this country go per cent. 
of the masons and carvers at present out of employment 
would have plenty to do. 

Mr. Hugh Stannus, in his reply, remarks on “The 
wonderful development of the use of marbles in their 
theatres, restaurants, town halls and other public build- 
ings.” We ask, is it not most deplorable that the public 
officials should permit the public money to be spent in a 
foreign country on work which could be done at home to 
the mutual benefit of those who help to raise the funds ? 

Tue MEMBERS OF THE STONE CARVERS' 
TRADE ASSOCIATION. 
“ The White Bear,” Kennington Park Road, S.E. 


Letchworth Housing Exhibition. 


Sir,—The importance of matters that affect housing is 
now so widely recognised that we venture to draw the 
attention of your readers to the exhibition of urban cottages 
and homesteads for small holdings to be held at. the 
Garden City, Letchworth, this summer. The project is an 
attempt to develop and extend the experience gained by 
the Cheap Cottages Exhibition of 1905, while avoiding the 
defects—some of them inevitable in a new project—for 
which that exhibition was criticised. In the exhibition for 
this year prizes will be offered in seven classes, arranged 
according to cost of erection, which will be held to include 
architect’s fees and builder’s profits. In the urban section, 
the limit of cost will vary from 175/. to 240/. for each house ; 
in the small holdings section from 200/. to 300/.; while 
there will be a separate class for the best artisan’s cottage 
not limited as to cost. It is hoped that the fullest scope 
will thus be given for the building of comfortable and well- 
designed houses, suitable for artisans and allotment- 
holders. With regard to cost of erection, effectual means 
will be taken to provide that all buildings entered for com- 
petition are entered at the price for which they can actually 
be erected. Not only will detailed specifications in every 
case be required, but all competitors will have to undertake, 
either to sell their cottages to the Garden City Co., if 
called upon to do so, at the price quoted in the catalogue, or 
to erect on the estate other cottages exactly similar at the same 
price. On the other hand, when the cottages are not taken over 
a rent amounting to 6 per cent. on the stated cost in the urban 
section and 5 per cent. in the small holdings section will be 
guaranteed to the exhibitor for a period of five years. The 
arrangements will thus be placed on a thoroughly sound 
and businesslike footing, and practical results of the utmost 
value to municipalities and others engaged in building work 
may be looked for. The present rapid development of 
Garden City offers a unique opportunity for such experi- 
ments. 

The project derives additional importance from the fact 
that the Annual International Housing Congress is to meet 
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this year in London. , One of the first excursions of dele- 
gates. attending that; Congress will be to the Letchworth 
Garden City to visit this exhibition. 

- On these grounds we desire to make a double papeal for 
support—(1) to builders, architects, landowners and others to 
enter for the competition, the plans for which must be sub- 
mitted not later than February 28; and (2) to the general 
public to contribute to the prizes fund. 

The hability for working expenses will be borne entirely 
by the First Garden City, Ltd, on whose ground the exhi- 
bition will be held; but a separate fund, which will be 
administered by our-committee, is being raised for prizes. 
Donations to this fund should be sent to Messrs. Barclay & 
Co., Hitchin, Herts, or to the hon. secretary, Mr. W. V. 
Cooper, at. 326a High Holborn, W.C., from whom full 
particulars may be obtained.—We are, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Sa.ispury, President. 
Puitip Morre tt, Chairman of Committee. 
W.. THompson. 
F. E. FREMANTLE. 
W. V. Cooper, Hon. Sec. 


GENERAL. 


The Exhibition of the remaining works of the late James 
Charles will open on the gth inst. at the Leicester Galleries, 
Leicester Square. All periods of his work will be repre- 
sented in about seventy canvases, and the exhibition will 
also include some water-colours and black and white 
drawings. 

The Secretary of the Scottish Patriotic Association has 
received from H.M. Office of Works the following com- 
munication, indicating the non-success for the present of 
Mr. D. M. Smeaton’s efforts to have the Borestone scheduled 
under the Ancient Monuments Acts :—" Referring to your 
letter of the 24th inst. and to previous correspondence on 
the. subject of the proposal to place the Borestone of 
Bannockburn under the guardianship of the Commissioners 
of H.M. Works under the provisions of the Ancient Monu- 
ments Acts, I am directed by the First Commissioner of His 
Majesty’s Works, &c., to state, for the information of your 
Association, that the Board have been in communication in 
he matter with the proprietor, who, while expressing his 
willingness to entertain any suggestions, is not prepared to 
accede to the transfer.” The Borestone is situated on the 
estate of Mr. James Murray, of Polmaise, and lies close to 
the old Roman road at Bannockburn. 


The Lord Provost’s Committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council had before them a suggestion by the markets 
committee that the new art school to be erected on the site 
of the Lauriston cattle markets should be built in sections, 
so that while one section of the school was in course of 
erection the remainder of the site would be available for 
the purposes of the cattle market.’ The suggestion was 
made in view of the fact that it will be some time before 
the new markets at Gorgie are completed. It was remitted 
to a sub-committee to consider whether the proposal, if it 
were given effect to, would seriously delay the erection of 
the art school buildings. 

The Vicar of Selby States that the work of restoring the 
abbey has now been seriously commerced. Contracts have 
been let for the roofing of the entire building. The lower 
piers are to be underpinned forthwith, and there can be no 
doubt that, given fair and open weather, the nave will be 
reopened for services in the autumn of this year.’ The 
anniversary of the calamity, October 20, will fall this year 
on a Sunday, and the latest date for the reopening of the 
nave must, the rev. gentleman states, be the eve of the fire, 
viz. October 19. 

A Pre-Reformation Altar, dug up from the floor of 
Almington parish church, near Chepstow, has been fixed 
in the church. The Church Association has protested to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, stating that the “altar is a 
Roman Catholic altar, and inviting the Archbishop to take 
such steps as were fitting to secure the speedy restoration 
of Almington Church to a due conformity with the ritual 
requirements of the Protestant religion.” The Archbishop 
in reply said that it did not appear that the question was 
one with which he had anything directly to do. 

Sir John Wolfe Barry will act as arbitrator between the 
Guildford Corporation and the Woking Water Company in 
regard to the purchase by the Corporation, under their 
recent extension order, of part of the company’s under- 
taking. The company ask for 105,000/. and the Corporation 
offer 18,700/. 
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The Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers was held in New York on January 1é 
several hundred corporate members being present. Thi 
Norman. medal was’ awarded to Captain John S. Sewell 
U.S.A., for a paper entitled “Economical Design o 
Reinforced Concrete Floor Systems: for~ F ire-resistin; 
Structures.” The Thomas Fitch Rowland prize was give) 
to Messrs. W. F. Denis and Geo. B. Francis for a paper. Q) 
“The Scranton Tunnel of the Lackawanna and Wyomin) 
Valley RR.” No award of the Collingwood prize wa: 
made this year. The Society voted to issué a letter ballo 
to determine whether a committee shall be appointed t) 
investigate the status of engineering education and recom 
mend measures calculated to place it on the highest plan\ 
of efficiency. 


It is Proposed to provide a new vicarage. for Burgess Hi 
Sussex, at an estimated cost of 2,000/., 


Messrs. Ould & Grayson, of Liverpool, have been ap 
pointed architects for the secondary schools to be erecte 
by the Cumberland education committee. A proposal t 
obtain designs by competition was rejected. 


M. Coutan, sculptor, is to receive the sum of 2,000 franc 
bequeathed by the late M. Lheureux for the encouragemen - 
of art. 


The Committee for the erection of a memorial ied 
Aspatria to the late Sir Wilfrid Lawson have me 
Mr. Roselieb, the sculptor, and have, decided to retair 
St. George and the Dragon as the surmounting figure abov 
the drinking tountain. Lord Carlisle, who was called in ti 
adjudicate on the designs submitted, had suggested a figure 
of St. Michael. 


A Tablet is to be fixed by the Doudos County Coumill 
on 33 Ampton Street, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., which wa 
the first London residence of Thomas Carlyle. 


M. Albert Thomas, who was one of the best knowl 
French architects, has died in Paris. A native of Mar 
seilles he was winner of the Prix de Rome in 1870, am 
designed a part of the Grand Palais in the Champs-Elysées! 


An Exhibition of drawings by the late Aubrey Beardsle 
was opened in Paris on Monday. It will close on March 2, 


The Museum of the Hawick Archzological Society is t 
be handed over to the local Corporation for the publi 
benefit. The collections will be deposited in Wilton Lodg 
mansion-house, and the Society will contribute 450/. | 
the cost of cases, &c. 


The Main Drainage Committee of the London Count 
Council state that as the third section of the sewer betwee! ‘ 
Stepney and Trafalgar Square will, in its course, pass t 
the. south side of St. Paul’s Cathedral, they have been i) 
communication with the representatives of the Dean am 
Chapter with regard to the manner in which the construc i 
tion is to be carried out at this point, and they are satisfie 1a 
with the proposed arrangements. It is anticipated that nm 
work will be executed in the vicinity of the cathedra 
before the end of the year. 


Mr. A. A. Hudson will read a paper before the Surveyo ‘iy 
Institute on Monday upon “‘ The Ventilation of London.” : 


Mr. G. H. Grocock, of Bedford, ‘has been successful ij 
the competition for the new schools. at hess upon-Tren — 
to accommodate 600 children. af 


The Croydon Borough Council is again in dispute wi us 
the London County Council: over matters relating to th 
erection of houses on the estate at Norbury. On the plan 
recently presented for fifty-two new cottages the Sprin — 
Gardens authorities proposed a system of drainage no 
allowed under the Croydon by-laws. The Croydon Counci 
has therefore decided to serve notices requiring a separat — 
drain for each house with maphele and trap complete. te 2 


In a Review of a book on “‘ Painters’ Colours,” whic| — 
appeared on January 25, there was reference to “Charlto” i 
white.” As our readers are aware, that paint was invente| - i 
by Mr. J. B. Orr, who continues to manufacture zinc wat 


on a large scale. 


4 
A Copy of Watts’s fresco in the hall of Lincolns tnt #1 
made by Mr. N. M. Lund, has been fixed in the Bar Libigs 
of the Royal Courts of Justice. 


Lord Strathcona (High Commissioner for Canada i 
informed by the Minister of the Interior at Ottawa that cor 
tractors in Canada state that 20,000 men will be wanted thi — 
year for railway construction. The Grand Trunk Pacifi 
Railway Co. alone will pean, 10,000 men to conduct thei 
summer operations, | 
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THE WEEK. 


THOUGH many memorials are set up every year in 
ance, it is rare that one is made the subject of a law- 
it. One reason, no doubt, is that each is generally 
> work of one artist.’ An architect may occasionally 
-operate with a sculptor, but in the majority of cases 
2 sculptor obtains all the credit. A departure from 
2 old method has occurred in respect of the memorial 
Entre Zora, the novelist. As he was the most pro- 
nent representative of realism, it was decided that a 
ilistic sculptor should have the commission. Con- 
antin Meunier, the Belgian, some of whose 
yresentations of miners and ironworkers were 
an last year in London, agreed to undertake 
> work. But he desired to have jointly with him 
. ALEXANDRE CHARPENTIER, the French sculptor. 
le price of the work (which was to be divided 
‘tween them) was 90,o0o francs, and each artist was 
| pay all expenses for assistance, &c., which would 
1se in his part of the work. The models were com- 
»ted. There was to bea statue of Zora flanked by 
\: figure of a workman and of a woman with a child. 
-mbolic figures seem now in favour, and standing 
hind the novelist was one symbolising Truth, who 
ild a crown of laurels in her hand. The committee 
:ald not approve of it, and it was decided to substitute 
velief, to be placed on one of the faces of the pedestal 
->resenting ZoLa at the assizes, to which he was sum- 
»ned for the part he had taken in the DREyFus case. 
lie bas-relief was to cost 9,200 francs, and it is over 
|: division of that money the action now before 
J: French Courts has arisen. Meunier is dead and 
Jj: action is brought against his heirs by M. Cuar- 
>NTIER. The work was arranged to be delivered on 
Jne 1, 1906, and the committee expect to have it on 
Ail 1, 1907. 


Two years ago the Bishop of BrrmincHAM appointed 
a:;ommission to report among other things on the new 
bildings needed in the diocese. Great care was 
eercised in ascertaining the requirements. The report 
ns appeared. A great many central halls, mission- 
roms and parochial rooms are called for. In some 
cses there is also a necessity for churches and 
varages. The church of St. Mark, it is pointed out, is 
bilt with soft red sandstone and is rapidly decaying. 
[iis recommended that the church should be pulled 
divn and a new building erected. Various suggestions 
a: offered about alterations in the boundaries of some 
othe districts. For that purpose a map committee was 
ajyointed and an invaluable map was produced. It 
wuld, however, be too costly to multiply and distribute, 
alnough if reproduced it would be a valuable gift to 
tl: diocese. In ascertaining the accommodation of 
clirches and mission-rooms required, the committee 
aumed that the basis should be one sitting for every ten 
‘rabitants. The calculation only refers to Birmingham 
ail its suburbs, for in the country districts the churches 
a1 on the whole large enough, though in some parishes 
tl: accommodation needs to be increased. 


THE resolution of the Cumberland education com- 
mtee appointing Messrs. Outp & Grayson, of Liver- 
pol, to prepare plans for a girls’ school at Carlisle and 
a xed school at Whitehaven has not been received 
wh approval by the local practitioners. A petition 
si1ed by nineteen Cumberland architects has been sent 
inisking that the subject should be referred back to 
th education committee, with a view of giving those who 
deired an opportunity of submitting plans in competi- 
tia, subject to the usual arrangements and decision of a 
coipetent assessor. With their knowledge of what had 
traspired elsewhere in connection with schoolwork: the 


general rule was to confine work to architects practising 
in the county, and the petitioners asked that such a rule 
should be adopted in this case, or that an equal oppor- 
tunity might be given to them of submitting designs 
in competition with other members of the profession. 
It was suggested that one school might be erected ‘rom 
the designs of the Liverpool architects, but that any 
others should be thrown open to competition. There 
was a long discussion, but eventually the action of the 
education committee was approved. Lord Morperu 
said that from his own experience of competitions they 
were nearly all thoroughly bad. It was stated that the 
Board of Education had approved of the arrangement, 
and that Messrs. Outp & Grayson had erected 
secondary schools in various parts of England. The 
Chairman remarked, in reply to the statement that the 
petitioners were ratepayers, that if one of the Cumber- 
land architects had been selected he might have produced 
plans which would not have met with the sanction of the 
education committee and caused considerable expense to 
the county. The architect would have benefited him- 
self, but his brother architects and ratepayers would have 
had to pay a great deal more. He did not think it was 
an argument that should be used, that they ought to go 
to a Cumberland architect because he was a ratepayer. 


Tue report of the committee of inquiry into the 
working of the Royal Hibernian Academy and the 
Metropolitan School of Art is likely to be discussed in 
the House of Commons. The following memorial 
against the proposals has been presented -—" That we, 
the undersigned, beg to enter our strong protest against 
the recommendations of the majority of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of Inquiry into the Royal Hibernian 
Academy and Metropolitan School of Art, which are 
aimed at depriving the Royal Hibernian Academy of 
its academic function, as this must inevitably tend to its 
abolition and the discouragement of art in Ireland. We 
consider this to be a most untimely proposal at a 
moment when so much independent effort is directed to 
develop art in our country.” In the drawing-up of 
petitions certain technical points have to be observed. 
That ‘may be the reason why the memorial is less 
expressive than is desirable. The Royal Hibernian 
Academy has been during several years subjected to the 
authorities at South Kensington, and to an impartial 
member it is likely to appear less humiliating for the 
control to be exercised by an Irish Department. There 
does not seem to be much relation between art and 
agriculture. But, after all, “ What’s in a name?” 
The great objection to the report is the suggestion that 
the Academicians are incompetent to aid in the promo- 
tion of Irish art, while the true obstacles to progress 
are to be found in another direction. 


THE promontory of Sunium was the site of two 
temples, one dedicated to AtTHENE, the other to 
Neptune. The white columns which are now so remark- 
able in a view from the sea are believed to belong to 
the former, and ATHENE would thus appear to be the 
guardian of Attica. The second temple is supposed to 
have stood on a hill to the north-east. In the latter 
position has lately been found by the German explorer, 
Herr Srats, a colossal archaic figure of a youth as well 
as a torso of a second statue, which apparently served as 
a pendant. One is thought to be Apo.to, and, indeed, 
it is imagined that the second figure also represented the 
god. In size they must have been equal to the APOLLO 
of Delium, but the muscular development and_ the 
careful arrangement of the hair are also remarkable. It 
is considered that the two figures stood as guardians of 
the treasury in which offerings to the temple were 
placed. Dopwett, the English traveller, it may be 
remarked, considers that the whiteness of the Temple of 
ATHENE is owing to the effect of the air, which contains 
sea-salt, and, instead of the golden patina seen in the 
Parthenon, exhibits the original whiteness of the marble, 
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THE PALACE OF THE LUXEMBOURG. 


NE of the prizes which the French Academy can 
bestow serves as a memorial of CHARLES BLanc, 
who was about half a century ago respected as a law- 
giver on all subjects connected with art. It is awarded 
to writers who, like him, produce a book or books on art, 
and among the latest recipients is M. Hustin, one of 
the secretaries of the French Senate. That body holds 
its. sittings in the Palace of the Luxembourg, and the 
prize was awarded for an elaborate account of the 
buildings and the works of art they contain. 

The history of the palace is remarkable, for it was 
erected by a foreign queen who was disliked while she 
was alive, and whose memory is not respected. 
Readers of Dumas’s novels, without going deeper, will 
learn a great deal about Marie pr Menpicis, the 
wife of Henr1t IV., and daughter of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. She was married to Henri in 
her twenty-seventh year, and he was supposed to 
have acted prudently, for although she had neither 
beauty nor intelligence she possessed a fortune of 
fifteen millions of francs—a sum that was of immense 
advantage to her husband. Ten years afterwards 
Henri was assassinated. It was necessary that Marie 
should become regent, for her son Louts XIII. was 
only a child of nine. Her office was difficult to fill, and 
the queen must have expected some kind of revolution 
by which she would be rendered homeless. Accordingly, 
in 1612 she purchased the mansion of the Duc DE 
Piney-LuxemBoure, and during the following years she 
secured ground near it. In 1615 she was able to give 
instructions to SaLtomon (Jacques) Dre Brosse to com- 
mence the erection of anew palace. She stipulated that 
it was to resemble the Palais Pitti in Florence, where 
she was born. But the Luxembourg is far from being 
a copy of the Italian building, for French details were 
liberally introduced in it. 

De Brosse belonged to a family of architects, and it 
is believed he was born in 1560. So much expedition 
was exercised that in 1620 a large part of the palace 
was in a condition to allow it to be occupied. The 
queen, as became an Italian, was fond of fountains, and 
she ordered that a conduit should be carried from the 
village of Arcueil, where there was a water supply, to 
the gardaens. The beautiful fountain in the garden, 
sometimes called the Fontaine de Medicis and some- 
times the Fontaine de Brosse, was created. But in the 
course of time it has been greatly altered. Much atten- 
tion was given to the gardens, in which the French and 
Italian styles were commingled. They were originally 
laid out by Dre Brosse. 

Marie DE Menicts was also desirous that she should 
have a memorial created by the painter’s art as well as 
by the architect’s. In 1620 RuBens, who was then at the 
height of his reputation, was summoned to Paris in 
order to confer with the queen about representations of 
the events of her life. Twenty-one paintings were com- 
missioned. The series began with The Destiny of Marie de 
Medicis and ended with Time Disclosing Truth. One sub- 
ject was the happiness and prosperity of the Regency. 
Owing to alterations in the palace the paintings were 
afterwards removed from the Luxembourg, and they 
are now to be seen in the Louvre. Allegorical figures 
and fabulous deities were freely introduced as part of 
the historical scenes. No doubt they impart variety to 
the compositions, but it must be allowed that several of 
the figures instead of elucidating seem to obscure the 
meaning of some of the pictures. Ruperns at the time 
had so many able assistants and pupils, his studio 
in Antwerp could be considered as a factory. Although 
he had other works in hand, the twenty-one immense 
paintings for the Luxembourg were completed in less 
than two years—nineteen in Antwerp and two in Paris. 
Rusens superintended their erection, and was most 
liberally rewarded by Marie pve Mepicrs. At a later 
time the Duke of BucxincHam, who was in Paris at 
the celebration of the nuptials of’ Henrrerta Marta 
with Cuartes I., met the painter in the gallery, 
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and thus formed a connection which led to commisi 
from the English king. | 
A description of the palace appeared in 16, : 
which mention is made of the paintings by Ril 
Before entering the gallery the visitor, it was 
passed through the chapel of the queen, in which g li 
was largely used. ‘The queen’s chamber was rely 
able for a chimneypiece, and the bedstead had pill}; 
silver. ‘The flooring of the queen’s cabinet w; 
marquetry, the chimneypiece was all gilded an; 
windows were of a fine crystal. In another roor|t 
victories of the young king Louis XIII. were 15 
sented, for no doubt Louts took all the credit fc't 
efforts of RicnELieu. In the next century Brey 
the architect, declared the building to be a chef-d'¢ 
He admitted the virile character of its ordonnanc ¢{ 
severity of its forms, the purity of its mouldings ar 
air of antiquity which was to be found in the ge» 
effect as well as in the details. But, like Fercussy 
a later time, BLonpEL objected to the monotony «t 
rustication, which is carried to excess. BERNINI, 5 
ever, said he had never seen a palace that was Jt 
built or more regular in treatment. 
However well built, the Luxembourg was not So 
enough to protect Marie pE Menicis from her eneje 
She had endeavoured to make RicHELIEU at first c> 
her agents. But finding that “the ungrateful servo 
as she called him, had vast schemes of his owrs! 
manceuvred to ruin the cardinal. She failed ancy, 
ordered to leave Paris for Compiégne. From tin 
she fled to Brussels, where she was compell | 
depend on Spanish generosity for sustenance, 
believed the queen died in Cologne in the most ¢je 
misery. 
Marie DE Menicis left the palace to her son Gao 
Afterwards it became the property of the Duches r 
MonTrPENSIER, and was known as the Palais d’Orlin 
Louts XIV. obtained it in 1694. In the course ofin 
it fell to Louis XVI, who made it over to his brae 
who was afterwards known as Louis XVIII. Boi 
CHALGRIN, the architect, who was to design the )b 
Arc d’Etoile, was commissioned to prepare a rep¢ ¢ 
the restoration of the Luxembourg. Before any vl 
could be executed the Revolution broke out. CHa Ri 
was ordered to prepare the building for the accomrid: 
tion of the Directory. Then 250 armourers’ fig 
were set up in the gardens of the Luxembourgan 
afterwards the palace was used as a prison, na < 
CARLYLE says, ‘a huge loathsome prison.” Cwaiir 
anticipating the course of events, fled to Brussels. 1 
left his young wife behind him, and she was artite 
as anaristocrat. Davin, the painter, who was supjst 


_to be her friend, might have saved her, but he decie 


and she was one of the victims of the guillin 
Davin was also fated to become a prisoner irth 
Luxembourg, and it is said he made the first ske 1 
his most famous work, The Sabines, while cornet 
there. Many of the leaders of the Revolution /é 
captives. By a whim of the guiding spirits it ceat(| 
be a prison and became the seat of the Governeél 
When Napoteon made his coup d’état he used it, iid 
was known for a time as the Palais du Consat 
Afterwards it became a Senate House and then the [us 
of Peers. During his trial Marshal Ney was corn 
in the librarian’s room. Many other political pris) 
became acquainted with it. Under the Third Ep! 
it was reconverted into a Senate House, which it>! 
tinues to be at the present time. 

Under Naportron I., Cuarcrin was again ilk 
on to devise the alterations necessary for thi © 
tings of the Senate. He made several alterao! 
especially in the interior, and among others rerV! 
the original staircase and transformed the gallery h¢ 
RUuBENS’s paintings were fixed. They were in / 
quence removed to the Louvre, where they are ¢t' 
place. Under Louis Puiziepe further changes bial 
necessary, and M. pe Gisors was appointed arclte 
From his writings he might be supposed to have 
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cere admirer of the work of DE Brosse. But his 
tions are not of a kind to enhance the beauty of the 
- work. It is not difficult to discriminate between 
work of the seventeenth and that of the nineteenth 
ury. 

n oe time of Marie DE Mepicis the principal parts 
1e Luxembourg must have appeared resplendent in 
ur and gold. It suggests the change in the character 
he proprietorship when it is found that no painters 
> employed on the palace until after the fall of the 
t Empire. Under Louis PHILIPPE scriptural and 
1 paintings were commissioned for the chapel. 
lpture was also introduced. But under NAPOLEON Ik; 
was acquainted with the palace as a prisoner, an 
-t was made to suggest the greatness of his uncle, 
an apotheosis of NaAPpoLEoN I. appeared on the 
dla of the Throne Room. Some of those Imperialist 
artisements are now covered with simple panels. 
ler the present Republic sculpture appears to find 
e favour than painting, and several examples have 
1 obtained, especially for the adornment of the 
ands. Of late years the friends of poets and artists 
e preferred sites in the gardens for memorials to 
se in Paris streets. In consequence the gardens 
ear destined to become a rival or a supplemert to 
. Panthéon in upholding the fame of representatives 
jo classes of the great men of France. 


AN AMERICAN HISTORY OF 
ARCHITECT URE.* 


\ T one time in the United States everything relating 
-, to the past was undervalued. To the Young 
jerican the present was all-sufficient. “I can find 
tece, Asia, Italy, Spain and the Islands,” said 
ERSON, “the genius and creative principle of each 
7 of all eras, in my own mind.” The aim of every 
\airy into antiquity, according to him, was to sub- 
‘ute the Here and the Now—ze. an American town of 
1 nineteenth century—for the preposterous There and 
tn of the Old World. In that spirit alone the past 
1; to be studied by the superior beings of New 
gland. It was a natural outbreak of conceit among 
2ople endowed with so large a part of the earth’s 
face for their operations, and who were not fettered 
\tradition. They had also at their command steam 
ri electricity, which were more powerful than the 
1'ed Titans. 

It was not long before the Americans discovered 
nt the past was possessed of treasures, and to obtain 
hir share they must imitate the example of many 
cerations of benighted Europeans. The lesson was 
mt taught | through the agency of architecture. 
\hough its philosophy” was plain to all, a new style 
fdistinctive American character did not spring up at 
oimand. If there were to be beautiful buildings in 
hr towns it was necessary for the designers to have 
eyurse to the antiquated forms which were in use 
nancient Egypt, Greece and Italy. An effort was 
ale to surpass the old architects, for having orce 
1 zked out the heart of the mystery of the art there 
ened to be no reason why they should not become 
nie Egyptian than the Egyptians and more Roman 
ha the Romans. But superiority was not attained in 
hi: way. Better results, it was found, were secured 
»ylooking at Classic art through British eyes. Now, 
ishe President remarked at the late celebration of the 
ohdation of the American Institute, there is a fear 
h: through the ready access to the architecture of the 
veld and from the training derived in foreign schools, 
hy are not unlikely to forget the interpretations of 
in guity which were the work of English minds, and to 
itimpt others of an inferior kind. 

| A History of Archi ; | ] 

Va eral Artistic Resul ie RCMB, ie Mand 

f esign which are the result of Abstract Thinking and of the 

ou: Sense of Form. By Russell Sturgis, A.M., Ph.D. Vol. I.: 


\nquity. Three hundred and forty i i 
y illustrations. (New York: 
(h Baker and Taylor Company. London: B. T. ey ; 
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While we desire that American buildings. as well as 
American books, should be reminiscent of England, it 
would be satisfactory if there were also American 
theories of art, literature and history. What is ancient 
is likely to gain in value if it can be considered from 
points of view which hitherto were neglected. On that 
account we are glad to welcome the experiment of Mr. 
RussELi Sturcis. As well as we can judge from the first 
volume of his ‘ History of Architecture,” it is not in- 
tended to explain art by a theory of races or one of evolu- 
tion ; nor does the author confine himself to descriptions 
of the ornament of ancient buildings. Heconsiders the 
buildings as creations in which skilful construction as 
well as painting and sculpture were combined. In 
doing this he is rigorous in keeping to evidence that 
will be acceptable and deductions that are warranted by 
the remains. Imagination is not exercised, for when 
there are only dubious grounds existing on which to 
base a statement the reader is informed of the 
deficiency. 

The author therefore avoids a discussion about the 
origin of architecture, and there are no descriptions of 
prehistoric structures. He starts with Egyptian archi- 
tecture. At the beginning of the first chapter we have 
an example of the logical method employed, and by 
which the reader is enabled to distinguish between 
definite and indefinite evidence. Mr. Srurcis, in re- 
ferring to the ordinary houses of the old Egyptians, 
built of half-dried mud and framed construction, asks :— 


What is the evidence as to these long-perished 
buildings? First, as to the wood-framiny, the evidence is 
in the sculptured walls of tombs, both on their inner and 
outer faces. The sarcophagus of Menkaura found in his 
pyramid, the third in size of the pyramids of Ghizeh, was 
an enormous monolith of basalt, which would be accepted 
at once as the sculptured representation of a one-storey 
house framed of light, squared posts and horizontal bars. 
Every part of the surface of the hard stone is sculptured in 
relief with this representation of framework, the only addi- 
tional ornament being a limited use of the lotus flower. 
The inner wall-face of a tomb at Ghizeh shows a similar 
decoration covering an end wall in a mastaba very near to 
the Great Pyramid of Ghizeh, on the east. It is about 
14 feet long from left to right, the width being about 5 feet. 
At the outermost corners of a recess in the middle the 
depth is about 5 inches, and the middle panel from top to 
bottom is recessed about 5 inches more, these measure- 
ments being to the face of little upright strips, which 
clearly indicate studs of squared wood, having horizontal 
interstices of smaller section. The only ornament other 
than this copying of wood-framing is in the pretty sculpture 
of lotus flowers in pairs, for the carving on the lintel is of 
the nature of picture-writing. 


Elsewhere it is remarked that although a bird’s-eye 
perspective of an Egyptian house could easily be made, 
“to express aright the architectural character of the 
buildings so studied and so sketched is beyond any 
artist’s power. So far as present observation goes, 
there is no attainable knowledge of the architectural 
treatment of the Egyptian dwellings.” The work of 
the military engineer in Egypt has not survived. We 
are therefore dependent mainly upon the temples for 
the display of their powers in architecture. Photo- 
graphers have become more enterprising, and are not 
content with general views. Many details of parts 
of Egyptian buildings which ordinary travellers rarely 
see are introduced. The statue of King Kuarra and 
the head of Queen Taya (both from the Cairo Museum) 
are by themselves enough to disprove the old theory of 
the priests laying down certain proportions for every 
figure, which painters and sculptors were compelled to 
follow. Both are vigorous examples of portraiture. 

In treating of the architecture of Chaldea and Syria 
no attempt is made to trace a connection with Egypt. 
In fact, Mr. Srureis generally avoids the investigation 
of claims of indebtedness. It is now impossible to 
speak with certainty about the forms of the buildings, 
and the restorations of Perrot and Ci1pirz are relied 
on. Some examples of sculpture from the Louvre are 
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illustrated, but a more suggestive series of Assyrian 
art is in the British Museum. French authors have also 
inspired the greater part of the chapter on Persian archi- 
tecture. For the architecture of Syria and Pheenicia 
the books of some English travellers are utilised. 
A tomb with two lionesses in high relief is suggestive 
of the Mycenzean Lion’s Gate. If Syria is disappointing 
in its architecture, it is pointed out that it was long a 
battlefield for various races, and destruction of buildings 
was therefore inevitable. Mr. Sturcis Says :— 


No part of the whole field can be said to be so far known 
to us that the “history” of architecture can include it. Of 
Phoenician art we have nothing but an apparent trace of 
rock-cut buildings on the coast and of two or three minute 
shrines ; and the subject has to be studied in the islands of 
the Mediterranean and in Carthage and Utica, with their 
neighbouring villages—a region so thoroughly rebuilt by the 
Roman colonists that research in this direction is made par- 
ticularly difficult. Of the Hittites not one building has 
been identified. So with the other peoples and powers 
named above, it is not they to whom we can accredit any 
monument found in Asia Minor or Syria, or even of the 
islands of the sea. All the historian can do is to mention a 
monument, if one of the very few which have architectural 
interest, and to state that a controversy is raging about its 
probable associations, ethnic and chronological. 


History has been compared to an old almanac, and 
one of the advantages of Mr. Srurcis’s treatment is that 
the reader can realise how much was blotted out in the 
course of time. Architecture was not always respected. 
In commencing his chapters on the art in Greece the 
absence of any basis for the precise fixing of dates has 
also to be pointed out. Many readers will probably 
be surprised when they are told that the South Sea 
Islanders were more skilled in wood-carving than the 
Greeks at one time, for “the carver of a paddle in the 
Solomon Islands or in New Caledonia reached a degree 
of artistic skill in the arrangement of his triangles, and 
his little sunken squares with ridges crossing them, left 
in the solid wood, which the early Greek does not seem 
to have thought of or cared for.” Mr. Sturcis likewise 
maintains that Greek architects never developed archi- 
tectural sculpture into a varied or very effectual system. 
At the time when figure sculpture had attained perfec- 
tion the architectural ornament, palmettes, frets, egg- 
and-dart were limited. Nothing, in fact, is extenuated 
in respect of the shortcomings of the early Greek 
builders. The progress of temple construction is 
followed, as exemplified not only in Athens but else- 
where. On the disputed subject of the lighting of 
temples, Mr. Srurcis has the following remarks :— 


The main reason for the demiand which so many students 
make for a roof light is the importance and beauty of the 
temple-statue within, the value and charm of the dedicated 


offerings, or many of them, and the probability that the |; 


interior ofa noble structure would itself be an interesting 
piece ofarchitecture. Because of all these things, it is said, 
there must have been daylight. On the other hand, there 
is to be considered the amount of light which would be 
received by reflection from the floor and walls, when the 
great doors were open, under the sunny sky of Greece or 
Sicily, and with it is to be considered that indifference to 
bright daylight which travellers from the north find every- 
where in Mediterranean lands. A dealer in fine carved 
furniture, delicate stuffs, precious church embroideries and 
the like, in a city of Provence or of Southern Italy, will live 
and attend to his business in a series of rooms so dark that 
the visitor cannot, even after ten minutes’ stay, discover 
what he wishes to examine ; and the dealer never thinks of 
the importance to himself and to his goods, even when they 
are fine, of bringing them out into full daylight. In like 
manner the sombre interiors of the Japanese temples have 
often been described, and the absolutely dark interiors of 
the Egyptian holy places behind the great hypostyle hall 
have been considered in Book I. of this work. It is partly 
because of this darkness that polychromatic decoration is 
used in such interiors. It has been pointed out by writers 
on Japanese art how successful is the colouring of the 
statuary—the colossal temple figures with gilded teeth and 
inset eyes of some gem, to enable their form to be seen in 
the semi-darkness under the roof; and the puzzle to 
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moderns of the painting of the Egyptian tombs remir 
emphasise the great importance laid upon such tres 
with colour. No window is known to exist in any} 
building of the great time, nor, indeed, during thi jj 
pendent existence of Greece, and to imagine a se 

clerestory windows arranged something like dormers! 

roof is to make a very bold assumption. 


Excellent as they were as masons, the Greis 
not appear to have been skilfulcarpenters. Appig 
they were ignorant of triangular framing for tis 
But Mr. Sturcis believes that the Ionic capit;!, 
derived from a wooden beam. As regards SCU ti 
he suggests that the noble figures which adorn] 
pediment of the Parthenon would have becomei 
suited to their purpose as architectural decora, 
better provision had been made for supporting }; 
For anyone who wishes to be able to decide on ths 
ject he advises six weeks of study in the museig 
Athens, which he considers to be the finest sliy 
sculpture in the world. Etruscan buildings are ta 
in a chapter onthe Italian peoples before Fy 
control. Roman buildings are classed as aria 
buildings and columnar buildings. There ari, 
chapters on massive construction ; plan and dispiiti 
of large buildings; plan and disposition of Sal 
buildings, and surface decoration. 

“The History of Architecture,” by Mr. Sr 
somehow suggests Turerry’s “‘ Récits des Temps 
vingiens.” The Frenchman found there wer » 
materials available for a continuous history, aj 
therefore endeavoured by a series of remarkablin 
ratives or episodes which could be accepted as te 
suggest the character of a remote time, allowin'{ 
reader to perform the unifying action. Each ¢J 
SturGis’s chapters has a completeness which i 
qualify it to be a magazine article or a lecture, alt)u 
it is not without relation to what precedes or foyy 
This arrangement enables the volume to be magi 
with less labour than would be required for the u 
of a continuous work. Although printed in New o 
the style of execution adopted exactly correspond 
the admirable examples of typography with whic Il 
Batsrorp is identified. The work therefore 
become a fitting companion for volumes with _ hic 
English architects are familiar. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITBT 
AND SIR ASTON WEBB, R.A. | 

A MEETING of the American Institute of Architee! w: 

held in the Corcoran Art Gallery at Washingti, ¢ 

January 8, for the purpose of awarding the first gold et 

to Sir Aston Webb, R.A. The president, Mr. Franklil 
Day, delivered the following address :— . 

Sir Aston Webb, Members of the American Institie' 
Architects, ladies and gentlemen,—The American Init 
of Architects establishes upon this, the fiftieth anniv! 
of its foundation, a medal, the intention of which is tcul 
distinguished achievement in architecture wherever ill! 
To you, Sir Aston Webb, it will be our privilege to-niit' 
give this medal, and we are gathered here to signalis 0 
merely by that token, but by our presence, the admiti 
that we feel for your works and the respect that we ite 
tain for your career. 

That this medal should first be given to an Englisw 
needs little explanation. A reasonable modesty mighw' 
constrain us to look beyond our own borders, and it i) 
natural that our thoughts should centre on that landwi 
which, more than with any other, we are united by ts | 
race and thought. We cannot escape from our indite 
ness to that land, for of how large an import are the 1! 
tutions that came to us from it. The principles ¢ 0 
liberty, civil and religious ; the foundation of our law 0! 
speech itself ; all these and countless other gifts rea) | 
from forefathers who were both yours and ours. Bi @ 
this, full of meaning as it is, would be little pertine: ¢ 
night were it not that, among those gifts, our early scle 
brought the wholesome tradition of your native art of 1l 
ing ; and as each wave of immigration reached our sot 
from yours, it brought with it a larger knowledge ot! 
art and a stronger impulse to build wisely and well. 10 
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ly we learned our lesson you would see, sir, could you 
“visit such widely separated places as Newport, Anna- 

‘s and Charleston, or could you follow the windings of 
“river James. You would find “ Westover,” * é 
od,” or.a dozen other mansions as convincing 1n their 
‘et dignity as “ Raynham Hall” or Groombridge Place,” 
i churches, town halls, State houses expressing 1n the 
ne admirable fashion the aspirations and the limitations 
life in those early days. cs 
And just as we then received from you the traditions of 
go Jones and Sir Christopher Wren, traditions that gave 
ality and character to our colonial buildings, so at a later 
1e the Classical revival that swept over Europe reached 
directly from its English source, William Thornton, who 
signed “The Octagon,” he who stamped a definite and 
ble character upon the nation’s Capitol. Thornton, no less 
in his patron Thomas Jefferson, gained his knowledge of 
assic architecture from those studies of it in which your 
untrymen were pioneers. 

But if in those days we saw our Classic art through 
itish eyes, 1 fear that to-day, with ready access to the 
chitecture of the world and with a leaven of men among 
‘trained in foreign schools, we might forget an indebted- 
ss of centuries, were it not that we are irresistibly drawn 
your island by the splendid fabrics that adorn it, from 
srnwall to Caithness. For, sir, all that is best in your art 
ours, if we have but the skill to make it so. Majestic 
urham, high above the river Wear; the tree-embowered 
addon, with its terraces and stately gardens; the very 
bey by the Thames itself—innumerable treasures of a 
ousand years, all these are ours, if we but read them 
cht. 

But we have not failed to recognise that, glorious as is 
e past of your art in England, its present is full of vigour 
id charm. For many years this Institution has elected to 
ynorary membership Englishmen, the mere mention of 
hose names calls up the vision of many a noble edifice 
nd many a service to the cause of art. To name only the 
sad—Sir Charles Barry, Scott, Penrose, Street, Cockerell, 
urges, Ruskin. But among the living, how many are 
iere whose names are dear to us, with whom you have the 
rivilege of an intimate friendship—Ernest George, Phene 
piers, John Belcher, the venerable Norman Shaw, whose 
,urels are yet green, Bodley, whose perennial youth justifies 
im in Washington commencing even a cathedral. 

It is from among men such as these that we have chosen 
‘ou, sir, a younger but no less distinguished man, to confer 
pon you an honour which we shall perhaps not frequently 
ward; and therefore, and because an ancient custom sanc- 
ions it, I am to recount in good set terms the reasons that 
ave moved us to choose you as our medallist. 

Matthew Arnold’s dictum, that not only is good work 
.eeded to put a poet in a secure place, but a great body of 
ood work, is no less true of other arts than it is of poetry. 
Jn the score of amplitude, your achievement lacks nothing, 
or no architect in England, save Sir Christopher himself, 
1as been entrusted with the conduct of so many and such 
rast works. Whether they be houses, churches, courts of 
aw, schools, museums, colleges, government offices or 
Iniversities, I can name not atithe of them. Yet, perforce, 
must speak of some of them, and of these I name first the 
Victoria Courts, in Birmingham, the model of many similar 
nuildings, and next the new buildings for Christ’s Hospital, 
one of the largest groups of school buildings in the world, 

yet clearly conceived and treated with a charm that cannot 
‘ail to leave an imperishable imprint on the lives of its 
students. But these were years ago. Just now, in the 
Metropolis itself, you bring to completion the great build- 
ings of the Royal College of Science, no less admirable for 
the way in which they solve a difficult technical problem 
than for that in which, without losing their individuality, 
they have been brought into harmony with a structure 
utterly different in purpose and conception, their opposite 
neighbour, the Imperial Institute. 
aa pus ree ea should wish to say more than a word 
v itions to the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
a ein se upon poe you have been engaged these 
el y ae ES in which we may hope shortly to see 
alled the noble collections which they are intended to 
shelter and to dignify. 
eb Sour aie pt the British nation is giving to 
wana a of municipal improvement upon a 
we Ma Lan the most fortunate. I 
MGMtent to. Cncon the grounds about the National 
ete ia ictoria in front of Buckingham Palace, 
: planning of the Mall and the ‘“‘ Processional Way” 
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leading from the monument to Charing Cross. Although 
progress with an undertaking of this size is necessarily 
slow, yet perhaps you will have it finished before we, in our 
capital city, have brought back to its original simplicity the 
much-perverted plan of L’Enfant and of Washington. 

Not the less interesting, because it deals in a prosaic 
age with the world’s most splendid spectacle, is the arrange- 
ment upon which you are now at work for the site of the 
“ durbars ” at Delhi. 

Of these and many others of your works all may to- 
morrow gain an idea from the collection of illustrations of 
them which are hung in the Institute’s house, the Octagon. 

But in the midst of these large affairs you have not 
neglected to perform a labour of love in the restoration of 
ancient. edifices, as at the fine old Norman church of 
St. Bartholomew the Great, the oldest church in London, 
which for well-nigh thirty years has been within your 
charge, and which you have rescued from neglect and ruin 
and wisely rehabilitated. 

Nor have you ever failed to discharge those burdensome 
duties which every leader owes to the rank and file of his 
profession. On how many committees, in how many offices 
you have advanced their interests, it boots mot to say. 
From among these let me note only the Presidency of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects—that Institute that we 
are proud to regard as the model and prototype of our own 
—and the Chairmanship of the Board of Architectural. 
Education, that is so successfully unifying and improving 
the training of architects in the United Kingdom. 

That your talents have not been unrecognised by your 
countrymen is shown by the volume of your works, by the 
honour of knighthood conferred upon you by the King, and, 
most of all, by your election as a Royal Academician. 

Thoreau exclaims, ‘ How admirably the artist is made to 
accomplish his self-culture by devotion to his art,” and in 
you we see that it is not only nature but devotion to your 
art that has endowed you with “the intellectual versatility 
and refinement, the felicity of temperament” which we 
recognise alike in you and in the work that you have done. 

And now, sir, because you have these qualities, and 
because, for a lifetime, you have dedicated them with signakt 
success to the service of your profession, the American 
Institute of Architects confers upon you its “medal for 
distinguished achievement.” 

Reply of Sir Aston Webb. 

Mr. President, Mr. Howard, ladies and gentlemen and 
Members of the American Institute of Architects,—I am 
afraid that no words of mine can possibly express the high 
appreciation that I feel that this Institute should have seen 
fit to bestow this gold medal of yours upon the architects of 
England through so humble a representative of that great 
profession as myself. Sir, any little modesty that I may 
have had, I am afraid must have entirely vanished as I sat 
hearing your far too kind remarks upon myself and what I 
have done. I thank you sincerely, and I must ask the 
audience to take off some of it. 

I have come over here personally to say “ Thank you,” 
in the sincerest and the directest and the simplest way I 
can. And to assure you that all architects on the other 
side of the water will deeply appreciate the fact that on 
this, the jubilee day of your Institute, and the institution of 
this.gold medal, you should send it over to the other side. 
Nothing, I am quite sure, in speaking for my brother archi- 
tects, would they appreciate more than that, and I venture 
to think that it must do a great deal to streugthen the good 
feeling and friendship which I am glad to think already 
exists between the architects of both countries. Strengthened 
it already has been by the delightful personal intercourse 
that many of us had the opportunity of having during the 
International Congress which took place in London last 
summer. 

As some slight indication of that good feeling, I have 
received this morning—before it was light—a cable from 
London from the Secretary of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, asking me to make an announcement of the fact 
that at their meeting which they held last night they elected, 
subject to their acceptance of the election, three new hono- 
rary corresponding members of our body. Those three 
members I hope you may be interested to hear they have 
elected are your president, Mr. Frank Miles Day; your vice- 
president, Mr. Cass Gilbert; and your past president and 
almost father, I believe, of the Institute, Mr. George B. Post. 
We shall be very proud if these three gentlemen acce>t 
that election, and become one of us. As honorary member 
of the body we have already the honour of having Mr. 
McKim as one. 
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It adds greatly to my pleasure to receive the medal from 
an architectso-eminent as yourself, one whom, if I may so 
say, has done such refined and distinguished work, much 
of which I have had the pleasure the last few days of seeing 
and admiring. 

It has always been one of my happiest recollections that 
it fell to my lot to have the privilege to hand our medal to 
Mr. McKim. He came over personally to receive it, and I 
need hardly tell you that directly he arrived he entered 
into our hearts and affections, and has remained there 
ever since. 

There is very much to an Englishman, landing here for 
the first time, that is very familiar to him. One does not 
feel at all in a strange land. He meets also, of course, a 
great deal that is not so familiar—that is another of the 
charms of coming over here. And asI walked about the 
streets of Philadelphia and New York I have had constantly 
running in my mind the words of Jean Ingelow, who was 
herself the sister of a well-known architect and a great 
friend of mine, when she said :— 

It is not likeness only charms the sense, 

It is not difference only sets the mind aglow ; 
It is the likeness in the difference, 

Familiar language spoken in the snow. 


As one who has spent only a few days in your country, 
I am sure you will not expect me, and I feel it would be 
the greatest presumption on my part,*‘to express any 
opinion on the splendid architectural achievements I have 
seen in Washington, Philadelphia and New York. But I 
have noticed how great a hold architecture seems to have on 
the heart and imagination of the people here—not of archi- 
tects only, but of the people generally ; and I was very much 
prepared for that by a remark that Mr. Post made when he 
was speaking at the Guildhall, in London, when he said that 
fifty years ago in America architects and their work were not 
very much considered, but at the present day the position 
of both the practitioner and the art has been greatly, very 
greatly, improved. That seems to be one of the most 
hopeful signs for architecture in any country, that the 
people take a real and living interest in it. It does not 
seem to me to be at all wonderful, when one looks about 
and sees the wonderful problems that architects have to 
solve. 

Take New York, for instance: there appears to be a 
terrific problem being solved there at a terrific speed which 
takes a poor English architect’s breath away. To see the 
lower part of New York being practically rebuilt with new 
buildings some five or seven times taller than the buildings 
that stood on the site before. At present the work is only 
half accornplished, and it is difficult to judge of the ultimate 
effects. For the moment we see mainly the unfinished side 
of these huge structures, and there is naturally a sort of 
gappiness and want of scale in the whole city which will dis- 
appear when the streets are filled with these buildings. And, 
for myself, it seems to me—as far as a tourist is able to judge— 
that the proportion of these streets will finally assimilate on a 
gigantic scale very much to the streets of some Italian town, 
such as Genoa or Florence. These streets will have the 
great overhanging cornices apparently almost meeting across 
the road, and it does not surprise me to find that these 
streets have already attracted the pencil of artists, such as 
Mr. Pennell and Mr. Cooper, and I imagine before long they 
will attract the pen of the poet. The busy traffic of the 
streets and the idea of the quiet thinker in the top storey 
really seems to me a suggestive and a very impressive 
thing. Iam quite serious. I felt this very much the other 
day, when I was taken out of a very crowded and unusually 
busy street and shot up into the air—I do not know how 
many storeys—and found myself in the calm artistic sur- 
roundings of Mr. Cass Gilbert’s rooms, in a pure and tran- 
quil air, and forgot all about the noise and bustle below. 
Just as I was leaving, some papers published illustrations of 
buildings twice the height of the highest skyscraper that is in 
New York. When these are up I imagine the present 
monsters will be reduced to pigmies and all the scale retired 
again, and what will happen then, I am glad to say, itis not 
for me to forecast. 

The problem of the proper control of the expansion 
going on in our large cities seems the same in both countries. 
The abnormal growth in many of our large cities is the 
same as in your own. 
it so—that this expansion ought to be controlled by certain 
conditions, which should include open spaces for air and 
recreation, and also sites for public buildings, churches, &c. 
The present development of many of our cities at any rate 
is, lam afraid, along the lines indicated by the Bishop of 
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We feel—I don’t know if you feel | 


Sa. 
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Birmingham, who said the other day :—“ We walk throug, 
miles and miles of streets in our big cities without ope 
spaces, without anything except what Dickens called cl 
uninterrupted view over the way.’” 


We want the whole mass of our cities to be organise 


planned and laid out, but instead of that our cities grow if 
the will of the jerry builder—I don’t know if you hay 
them here—orderless, shapeless, without method, becaus_ 
there is no one to plan and forecast, to give the city dignit 
space and order, nothing to make it worthy to be called 
city. | 

iver here, I believe, you are taking this matte! 
seriously in hand, and your Institute is often consulted {| 
such matters. Jam glad to say that is also becoming — 
fact with us, that the Government and public bodies do t| 
some extent consult us in these matters. And we are makin, | 
some small progress. For instance, Regent Street an) 
the Quadrant had to be rebuilt, owing to the leases fallin, 
through, and the design was submitted to a small committe! 
of architects, with the final result that the design is now i 
the capable and artistic hands of Mr. Norman Shaw. You) 
of course, have an outstanding example of what may Di 
done for architecture in the plans proposed’ with sucl 
extraordinary ability by the Park Commisston for the im. 
provement of this already beautiful Capitol of yours. 
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in England, and we look forward to its full completion ani 
to seeing Washington one of the beauty spots and wonder; 
of the world. I+hope you will agree that the prope) 
placing of our public buildings is as important as the desigi| 
itself. Wren, in his time, complained that our pubii 
buildings were nearly all seen sideways. That is the same 
now. Itis quite an exception for any of our large public 
buildings to be really handsomely approached. You, ol 
course, have a magnificent example of the proper placing oj 
a building in the Capitol here, and in many other cases, 
We, I am sorry to say, have very few. The French, of 
course, are the masters of the work of arranging public 
buildings, and we all know how the Opera House in Paris 
gains by the splendid Avenue de lOpéra, and how the 
Avenue de l’Opéra is improved by the Opera House at the) 
end of it. With us it seems to be thought that for the| 
purpose of traffic no street must ever,be ended, going on for 
ever, and I must confess I have seen streets on this side of| 
the water which have the same tendency. -I venture to) 
think that among the public duties of the several institutes. 
of architects is to educate the people that in the laying out 
of cities there are other matters to be considered than traffic 
and sewerage, and that the placing of buildings at 4 
ends o! vistas is one of the matters that ought to have their 
consideration. A vista, in my opinion, ought to be closed,| 
and closed in good time. | 

In architectural matters—and [hope lam not too techni-/ 
cal, but this is the only opportunity I shall have of talking 
on matters architectural—the most important is architec- 
tural education. I think the Convention has had a most! 
interesting and important report on that matter just brought) 
before it. We ourselves are going through a sort of reyo-| 
lution quietly in the matter of architectural education. Al} 
our young men hitherto have gone to an architect’s office’ 
for three or four years and been apprenticed. Now they go. 
to school for two years and afterwards to an architect's 
office. We hope to teach systematically what can be taught 
systematically, and afterwards put them to work in an) 
architect’s office. We hope to substitute for the dry study! 
of old work through dates and comparison of dates—as' 
introduced by Rickman and others—the more important! 
comparison of the whole structure by plans and sections! 
and the balance of weights and thrusts. Wehave started a. 
Board of Architectural Education, which your President has’ 
mentioned, with a view to co-ordinating the work of the 
schools. Ihave only touched on this because it is a matter 
of deep and abiding interest, whether in your country or 1m) 
ours. For we must remember that the young men we are 
educating will follow us, and we shall soon have to consider: 
them as our equals, possibly as our superiors, and perhaps 
stand aside to see them pass us, and we must recognise 
education to be the greatest influence on our art. 

By encouraging the study of motives rather than the 
history of architectural design, we hope to bring before the 
mind of the student that our art is creative rather than 
imitative, and that though looking backward is informing and! 
delightful, looking forward is more hopeful and stimulating: 
still. The last century was spent by us at any rate im 
analysis and criticism of what had already been done, the 
present century may be spent in showing there are 
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sources that will clothe the multifarious requirements of 
1e present day in reasonableness and beauty expressive of 
ur times. 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, the memory of 
his evening will remain with me all my life. I shall take 
,e medal home and keep it amongst my most treasured 
ossessions, and hand it down to my children, who, { am 
lad to say, are architects too, and will therefore appreciate it. 
.nd when I look at it, as I often shall, it will remind me—, 
hough no reminder will be needful—of your wonderful 
ountry, your splendid architecture and your boundless 
enerosity and hospitality which you so lavishly bestow on 
ny countrymen and have extended to me on this occasion. 


NORTH AND SOUTH IN ART. 

LECTURE was delivered last week by Sir William 
A Armstrong in Dublin on “North and South in Art.” 
Che lecturer observed that by the North and South he 
neant the North and South of Europe; properly speaking 
he Latin races versus the Germanic. It might be said, 
iowever, that the word against was out of place, and that 
he phrase should have been “North and South ;” but the 
nspiring principle of Latin art was opposed to that of 
Teutonic art. In some cases the distinction was not very 
yroad. Speaking broadly, Latin art was sympathetic, 
Teutonic art was analytic. The Latin employed his sub- 
ect in the making of new ereations, of new unities and 
yarmonies. He was not interested in his subject so much 
‘or its own sake as for the facility with which it lent itself 
-o the expression of his own emotions and opinions—in 
short, of his own personality. The Teuton, on the other 
hand, was fascinated by his subject. He loved it for its 
swn sake. His delight was to peer into its constitution and 
to say as much about it to his public as that medium in 
which he worked allowed. With the Latin the emotional 
side prevailed, with the Teuton the scientific. It was in the 
emotional element that art rested. Science alone could not 
supply those selections and preferences on which unity of a 
work of art alone depended. It was to the fine develop- 
ment among the Southern races of that emotional element 
that they owed their superiority in art over their Northern 
rivals. But the arts of the Western and North-Western 
countries of Europe, owing to the fact that they are inhabited 
‘by mixed races, showed various combinations of the prin- 
ciples of the North and South. Sometimes the combination 
‘was very intimate indeed, and resulted in a happy marriage 
‘between the two. This prevailed chiefly in France and 
ithe Low Countries. The British Isles afforded the best 
example of the two principles alternately taking command. 
‘The Germanic was prominent in the sixteenth century, but 
in the eighteenth the formative arts became almost com- 
‘pletely Latin. One hundred years later the presentation 
of Latin art had fallen into the hands of inferior men, and 
‘its principle became discredited. A demand was made for 
‘more objective truth. Painters were sent back to the 
‘scientific study of facts, to humility before their models, 
.and they then had the pre-Raphaelite movement. By the 
vaid of lantern slides portrayals of Latin and German 
‘masterpieces were thrown on to a screen, and interest- 
/ing, though brief, accounts were given of the pictures 
and their creators. Specimens were also given of 
‘the fate which befell the two principles amongst 
‘these two nations, which owed a certain duty to both. The 
lecturer then proceeded to deal with Gothic architecture, 
_which was born in North-Western Europe. Its parentage 
“was claimed by both France and England. The fact was 
perhaps that the actual birth occurred in England at Lin- 
_coln, but that France was the nursery of the Gothic style. 
Gothic art became more warm and flexible according as it 
departed from Germany and was utilised in the Low 
Countries. Holman Hunt and Madox Brown adhered to 
‘the Germanic style, whilst Millais and Rossetti, of Latin 
extraction, deserted it for the Southern school. The 
lecturer thought that the great artist was of a higher type 
than the great scientist. Newton, great as he was, had to 
‘take a lower place than Shakespeare and Michel Angelo. 
It was a greater feat to master the facts of nature and then 
use them for the purposes of a new creation of an organised 
nicety, in which some of the qualities of the creator him- 
self reappeared, than to be content with knowing and 
handing on the knowledge to those who came after. The 
battle often lay between knowledge for its own sake and 
_art for its own sake, and in that case many would prefer 
the latter, for knowledge was amplified by art, while art was 
scarcely amplified by knowledge. 


sid 


* VENTILATION OF LONDON. 


PAPER was read by Mr. A. A. Hudson at the meeting 

of the Surveyors’ Institution on Monday. He said 

the streets, like houses, depended for ventilation upon 
diffusion, but chiefly upon the action of wind, which was 
caused by the unequal weight of air at different tempera- 
tures. Speaking generally, the large open squares of 
London were well ventilated, but the smaller squares in 
back streets were very badly ventilated. The best natural 
ventilator of London was the river Thames, owing to the 
water changing its temperature less quickly than the air, 
which caused currents of air, and to the river being tidal. 
The parks were also most important, the dew on the grass 
the water of the lakes, and the large areas causing draughts. 
The Thames and open surfaces ventilated, however, little 
more than the houses fronting them. The openings of the 
streets leading from them were generally so small that the 
air was not driven far down them. Eddy-winds were also 
means of ventilation, and these were caused by the 
unequal heights of buildings. Flat-pitched roofs and 
streets with long rows of more or less level-topped 
houses created very little eddies, and were therefore 
bad for ventilation. Buildings or gables, steep-pitched 
roofs and irregular skyline were better for ventilation 
than the square blocks of houses produced for cheapness 
by the speculative builder. The much-abused sky-signs 
might not only be used for advertising, but for the purpose 
of producing eddies. The winter ventilation of towns was 
better than the summer ventilation, because winds were 
stronger and more frequent, and currents of air were caused 
by the heat of the houses. In summer-time the streets might 
be flushed more frequently as a means of producing currents 
of air by changing the temperature of the pavement. It was 
pointed out that the sewers were ventilated directly into the 
streets, although they were trapped. While the streets were 
undermined by elongated cesspools supposed to be sealed, 
there was nothing to prevent sewer-gas discharging into the 
streets in time of suddenly-diminished atmospheric pres- 
sure. Possibly some improvement might be effected by 
cleansing and deodorising streets and refuse, and by venti- 
lating the sewers by tall shafts and flushing them. But at 
present the state of some streets was deplorable, espe- 
cially in hot weather. Wood pavements had been laid 
down to deaden sound, but they appeared to be in- 
jurious to health by breeding bacteria, and affected the eyes 


‘and throat by the dust they threw off. But beyond this 


pollution there was the deterioration of the air and the 
increasing use made of it by motors and all kinds of 
machinery. The action of motors in stirring up germ- 
laden dust was a very serious matter. Fresh air must be 
found somewhere until liquid air had become cheap enough 
for ordinary use, and if it could not be obtained from the 
streets, it could only be obtained from the back and the top 
of the houses. Street noises prevented to some extent the 
opening of windows facing streets, and if it should be 
necessary in the future to design such windows to obtain 
light only, the ventilation would chiefly have to be derived 
from shafts running down the middle of the houses. Mr. 
Hudson thought it would also be necessary to cause ventila- 
tion in many more cases by mechanical means. Spaces at 
the backs of houses should not be permitted to be closed in 
by houses on all sides. Inasmuch as inequality of height 
of buildings produced better ventilation, he suggested that 
those in authority who had the control of high buildings 
should sanction and encourage them in selected places. He 
referred to the bad ventilation of basements of shops, and 
urged that it would not be unreasonable to legislate that 
the air should be kept pure, according to Government tests. 
Mechanical means would have to be adopted in many cases, 
and, speaking generally, mechanical ventilation was far 
better than natural ventilation, because the latter did not 
insure equally distributed purity. 


The Chairman of the London County Council, as well as 
the official heads of the municipalities of Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, Rome and Athens, were invited by the municipality 
of Alexandria in May last to submit the name of a candidate 
for the post of engineer to that city. On the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, C.M.G., the Council’s chief 
engineer, the name of Mr. D. E. Lloyd Davies was sub- 
mitted from London. The municipality of Alexandria, at 
a meeting held on November 28 to consider the applications 
of the nominees of the different capitals of Europe, decided 
to confer the appointment on Mr. Lloyd Davies. 
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-Rear-ApMIRAL Rasy, who died on Wednesday 
morning at Southsea, had an eventful history. ‘ The 
first work on which he was engaged was in 1842, when 
as a lad he aided in superintending the removal of the 
Xanthian marbles which are now in the British 
Museum. Mr. Cuarves Fetiows, having visited Lycia 
in 1838, was so impressed with the remarkable 
character of the remains, that he induced the Govern- 
ment to send a vessel to remove them. Among the 
works obtained is the Harpy Tomb. It consisted of 
a square shaft in one block, weighing about 80 tons ; 
its height 17 feet, placed upon a_ base rising 
on one side 6 feet from the ground, on the other 
but little above the present level of the earth. Around 
the sides of the top of the shaft were ranged 
bas-reliefs in white marble, about 3 feet 3 inches high. 
Upon these rested a capstone, apparently a series of 
stones, one projecting over the other; but these are cut 
in one block, probably 15 or 20 tons in weight. It was 
believed that the tomb was used in the early ages of 
Christianity by some anchorite. Still more interesting 
was the Horse Tomb, in which was buried a satrap 
named Patara. It resembles a wooden house, the upper 
part suggesting a Gothic vault. ‘The reliefs represent a 
combat of warriors on foot and horseback. Many other 
remains are also interesting, and Mr. FeLLows was well 
deserving of the knighthood he received for his energy 
in securing them for the British Museum. 


Tue disposal of the infirmary site in Manchester 
has not yet been settled. At last week’s meeting of 
the City Council it was proposed “That the Royal 
Infirmary site be appropriated for the purposes of the 
libraries committee and the art gallery committee, sub- 
ject to the widening of Parker Street and the provision 
of an adequate open space, and that it be referred to 
the special committee to obtain plans and to formulate 
a scheme for submission to and approval by this 
Council.” That arrangement has been for a long time 
under consideration. But in Manchester, as in other 
parts of the kingdom, taxation is an onerous burden, 
and there were fears expressed that with so fine a site 
there would be a temptation to expend large sums on 
the proposed buildings. An amendment was therefore 
brought forward to the following effect :—‘ That it be 
an instruction to the infirmary site committee that, in 
inviting designs and plans for the new municipal art 
gallery and reference library to be erected on the 
infirmary site, no proposals involving an outlay greater 
than 250,000/. shall be entered into.” The decision of 
the Council was_adjourned for a fortnight. 


A CONFERENCE is to take place on the 22nd inst. 
between representatives of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce and officials of the Board of Trade respecting 
the proposed Bill relating to copyright in design. The 
report of the Chamber also states that a committee of 
the Board of Trade has been appointed to inquire and 
report (1) as to the nature and extent of the benefit 
accruing to British arts, industries and trade from the 
participation of this country in great international 
exhibitions, and (2) whether the results warrant 
His Majesty's Government in financially support- 
ing such exhibitions in the future. If this ques- 
tion be decided in the affirmative the committee 
are further to inquire what steps ought to be taken 
to secure the utmost advantages from the expendi- 
ture of public moneys on this object. The various 
sections of the Chamber had been asked by the Board 
to report on the subject, and the preponderance 
of opinion was in favour of the continuance of 
the participation and support of the Government. 
The Engineering and Metals Section considered that 
such support should be accorded on at least the 
same scale as heretofore. They recommended that 
greater efficiency as regards the knowledge of the 
language of the country in which the exhibition is held 
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and a higher degree of competence in commerce’) 
affairs should be required of the British official repr, 
sentatives having the management of the business (h 
the spot. The Chamber adopted these views, ai, 
representations will be made to the Board of Trade. — 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—CARLISLE: THE EAST WINDOW. 
OR many visitors to Carlisle Cathedral the ea. 
window is the most attractive feature. The la) 
R. W. Birtirncs had the patience to scrutinise t] 
tracery, and found that the curves were struck fro’ 
263 centres, There are eighty-six pieces, and ¢]| 
majority of them could be singly removed without ar 
risk to the arrangement. From the armorial bearin, 
it would appear that the tracery belongs to the la) 
quarter of the fourteenth century, although the are 
and shafts may belong to the beginning of that centur’ 
The greater definiteness of the glass forming the nir 
lower lights as shown by the illustration suggests i) 
modern character. It was executed less than half 
century ago. The old glass amidst the tracery is suj 
posed to represent the Last Judgment. 


i, 


THE NEW COUNCIL SCHOOLS, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. : 
HE new buildings erected for the local educatio 
authority are placed at the corner of the Dow 
on a site of one acre, which has cost 1,000/. The plan’ 
by Mr. Burke Downrne, were selected in competitio; 
Accommodation is at present provided for 200 girls an 
200 infants, but a larger scheme will be carried out, z 
shown on plan. The infants’ entrance doorway, wit) 
its heads of cherubs carved by Mr. F. B. Hitcn, wi 
then appear between two large blocks. The materia! 
employed are bright red brick and white stone for th 
walls, purple bricks for plinths, rough-cast for the tw 
gable ends, and tiles for the pitched roofs. Th 
central hall is about 74 feet long by 25 feet wide an! 
23 feet high, and has a gallery at one end. . The clas: 
rooms (each about 25 feet by 22 feet by 14 feet 6 inche 
high) all open directly cut of this hall, as does also th 
head-mistress’s room. ‘The stairs leading to the galler 
lead also to a large room for the assistant teacher; 
which is furnished with a range. This room has bee 
placed so that its windows overlook the playgroun 
for convenience of supervision, and one windo) 
also looks into the babies’ room. The _ buildin! 
is heated by a warm-air system, in connectio| 
with which a system of ventilation, supplementar 
to the natural ventilation of the windows, ha' 
been arranged. The heating chamber has been place 
so that it will be centrally situated between the tw 
blocks, The building is lit by electricity supplied fro: 
the borough mains. The present portion has occupie 
ten months in building, and, apart from some addition 
works ordered by the committee as the building pr 
ceeded, an expenditure of about 20/, only beyond th 
contract sum has been incurred. Builders have don 
their work remarkably well. The general contractoi 
were Messrs. R. Cook & Sons, of Crawley. M) 
F’. B. Serr was clerk of the works. The whole of th 
sanitary fittings were supplied by Mr. T. H. Harris, ¢ 
Blackfriars Road; the heating system was installed b. 
Mr. Joun Grunpy, the electric-light installation an 
fittings were provided by Mr. Wiri1am Newron, th 
wrought ironwork is by Mr. E. Norxett, wood-bloc 
flooring by Messrs. ARTHUR JEFFRIES & Co., and loc 
and door furniture by Gro. Wracce, Lrp. 


ST. JUDE’S CHURCH, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

HIS church is built in brick with red Carlis] 
stonework and dressings. It cost 3,086/., i 
cluding vestries, heating and font, and tinted designe 
lead glazing. It is planned at a cheap first cost, but} 
arranged and designed for a further expenditure 0 
fresco or mosaic decoration and a tower. The builde 
of the church is Mr. W. Baston, of Newcastle, and th 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday 
A evening last at the premises in Tufton Street, West- 
minster, Mr. Walter Cave, vice-president, in the chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected as members :— 
Messrs. J. L. Denman and V. S. Whitaker. ; 
Mr. Mervyn E. Macartney read a paper entitled 


Regent Street. 


He said :—I have taken the subject of my paper, “ Regent 
Street,” to mean the line of route from St. James’s Park to 
Regent’s Park, and since to have omitted Waterloo Place 
and Portland Place would have cut out two of the most 
interesting portions of the matter in hand, I will include 
them in our survey. I intend to divide my paper into 
three sections. Of these the first deals with the history of 
‘the site which it now occupies; the second with its laying 
‘out and construction by Nash and others, up to the lament- 
cable year when the Hanover Chapel was destroyed ; while 
the third embraces all the subsequent history of the street 
up to the present day, and hazards some guesses as to the 
future. 

_ To begin with the top end of the street. What is now 
Park Crescent was pasture land, known as Duppersfield, 
‘Jong after Portland Place had been erected. It formed part 
of Marylebone Park, which extended southwards to Morti- 
_mer Street, and was portion of a royal manor belonging to 
‘Henry VIII. In his reign hunting in this manor was 
strictly preserved for royalty. The manor-house itself was 
' situated nearly at the top of High Street, Marylebone. As 
‘you are doubtless aware, Marylebone should really be 
Marylebourne—ie. the church of St. Mary-by-the-Burn, 
Tyburn. (This district of Tyburn was a large one, extend- 
ing roughly from Tottenham Court Road to Paddington east 
/and west, and from St. John’s Wood to Oxford Street.) 
_ The origin of the name is somewhat curious. The district 
_ of Marylebone took its appellation in order to sever its 
/ connection with Tyburn, which had got into bad odour 
| owing to the executions held at Tyburn gallows, which 
' were situated at the south end of Edgware Road. In some 
_ maps of the Portland estate the region of Portland Place 
_ is set out differently from its present condition. The site 
| of the Langham Hotel is put down as Queen Anne’s Square, 
' and from it radiate two streets north-west and north-east, 
_ called respectively Langham Street and Portland Street. 
, This scheme was abandoned, and Lord Foley bought the 
Langham Hotel site with the proviso that nothing should 
be built to interrupt his view to the north. Of the conse- 
quences of this we shall have more to say later. 

But to come to our street itself. 


| Swallow Street. 


Information about the first period is meagre in the 
extreme ; indeed, we have to rely almost entirely on such 
old prints as have come down to us. These show us a 
_very different scene to the present wide and populous 
thoroughfare. We see a long, ugly and irregular “ street ” 
—if that be not too grand a name with which to dignify it— 
frequented by people of more than doubtful reputation. 
Amongst these were counted even highwaymen, who had 
a noted house-of-call in a certain livery stable somewhere 
_ in the street. Lord Macaulay tells us that in King 

Charles II.’s reign “he who then rambled to what is now 
_ the gayest and most crowded part of Regent Street found 
_ himself in a solitude, and was sometimes so fortunate as to 
have a shot at a woodcock.” At this time, it must be 
| remembered, Oxford Street was a country road running 
_ between high hedges. This is practically all the informa- 

tion we have concerning the early history of Regent Street. 
It takes us back no further than the year 1600 ; but, indeed, 
the subject of the paper is comparatively a modern road, 
when we consider that Oxford Street, Piccadilly, and the 
Mall can trace their history back almost to Roman times. 


The Period of Construction. 

Before detailing the planning and reconstruction of 
Regent Street itself, «ve must tell of the building of Carlton 
House, Although this may seem at first sight to be some- 
what irrelevant, it will be found afterwards to be most 
eminently to the point : for, had it not been for the existence 
) cf Carlton House and Regent’s Park as well, Regent Street 
_ might never have come into existence. Carlton House, 
| then, was built for Lord Carlton in 1709. On his death, it 

went to his nephew, Richard Boyle, Earl of Burlington, the 
architect, who, In 1732, gave it to his mother, the Countess 
Dowager of Burlington, who in her turn—and in the same 


— 


tof England 


year—sold it to Frederick, Prince of Wales, the father of 
George III. The house was originally of red brick, in the style 
of Queen Anne ; but Prince Frederick, on taking possession 
of it, fronted it with stone. Sir Robert Taylor is said to have 
been the architect. (In 1734 Flitcroft, or some other, drew 
out a plan for its improvement.) Attached to the house: 
were large gardens, said by Walpole to have been laid out 
in imitation of Pope’s gardens at Twickenham, which con- 
tained, amongst other objects of interest, a cascade designed 
by Kent, and a large grove of trees holding arookery, which 
was not deserted by the rooks till 1827. The house stood 
opposite Waterloo Place, looking north, and the forecourt 
was later divided from Pall Mall by a long range of 
columns, supporting nothing. Hence the well-known 
lines :—" Care colonne, che state qua? Non saplamo in 
verita,” which mean literally, ‘‘ My dear columns, what are 
you doing there?” Here the columns are supposed to 
answer, * We haven’t the faintest idea.” With reference to 
this colonnade, a witty remark of Lord North’s is reported, 
though some claim it for Sheridan. It so happened that 
while the Prince of Wales’s house had a row of pillars in 
front of it, York (now Dover) House, the residence of the 
Prince’s brother, had a circular court. Lord North said :-— 
“Then the Duke of York has been sent, as it would seem, 
to the Round House, and the Prince of Wales to the 
pillory.” This house witnessed many extraordinary scenes. 
It saw in 1749 Frederick, Prince of Wales, hold secret con- 
clave, and make full arrangements for what should occur on 
his father’s death, even to the framing of a new Civil List. 
This Prince’s death, in 1751, does not seem to have been 
any great loss to the community. In his lifetime he would 
go disguised to see bull-baiting, and he was a royal patron 
to fortune-tellers. He allowed Lady Archibald Hamilton to 
build herself apartments giving on to the garden of the 
house, so that he might visit her secretly. 

It was this Prince who, in answer to the fulsome 
flatteries of Pope, the poet and satirist, expressed his sur- 
prise thus :—“I wonder that you who are so severe on 
kings should be so complimentary to me.” “ Oh, sir,” said 
Pope, “ that is because I like the lion before his claws are 
full grown.” In 1783 Holland repaired and beautified the 
house for the Prince of Wales (who was afterwards 
George IV.). He added a portico with six Corinthian 
columns. His details he took from the Temple of Jupiter 
Stator at Rome. Above this was a frieze and a tympanum 
with the Prince’s arms. In 1784, George, Prince of Wales, 
on two consecutive days celebrated banquets of the most 
gorgeous description to celebrate Fox’s return for West- 
minster. This was, of course, in entire disregard for his 
father’s wishes. The house was modernised in 1788, and 
again internally in 1815. In 1789 the Prince received at 
Carlton House a deputation offering him the Regency, 
which later on he accepted. 

During this time the famous Beau Brummel was a con- 
stant frequenter of Carlton House; but he and the Prince 
fell out, and he ceased to visit there. Some time after the 
Prince invited the Beau to dinner once more. So over- 
joyed was Brummel at dining again with his old friend 
that he took a trifle too much wine—no great matter in 
those days; but the Prince turned to his neighbour and 
said in a voice audible throughout the room, “I think we 
had better order Mr. Brummel’s carriage before he gets 
quite drunk.” The story goes that the Prince acted so in 
revenge for an insult he had received at Brummel’s hands. 
He was in the same room at some function with Brummel, 
when the latter passed by the Prince with a lady on his 
arm, who turned to her partner and {asked, ‘‘ George, who 
is your fat friend?” In George IV.’s time the poet Moore 
was a constant guest at Carlton House. He has left the 
following description of the Prince’s breakfast-room during 
the height of the season :— 


Methought the Prince in whisker’d state 
Before me at his breakfast sate ; 

On one side lay unread petitions, 

On t’other hints from five physicians ; 

Here tradesmen’s bills, official papers, 
Notes from ‘‘ my lady,’’ drams for vapours 3 
There plans for saddles, tea and toast, 
Death-warrants and—The Morning Post. 


In 1814, on the occasion of the visit of the allied 
sovereigns, the famous Nash designed a reception-room in 
the gardens of Carlton House. It had twenty-four sides 
and a curious roof, and was 120 feet in diameter. After- 
wards it was given to Woolwich, and is now a museum 
for naval and military models. In ‘“ The Beauties 
and Wales” the . writer describes, in 
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a tone of rapturous admiration, the splendours of 
Carlton House. There was a crimson drawing-room, 
a circular cupola-room, a throne-room and a rose-satin 
drawing-room. From these descriptions it is evident that 
the interior of the house was of the most gorgeous descrip- 
tion, but whether it was in the best of taste is very doubtful. 
This is particularly the case when he goes on to describe a 
“ splendid ” Gothic conservatory, which to me at least seems 
almost a contradiction in terms; this was designed by 
Thomas Hopper, after Henry VII.’s Chapel. Among other 
apartments was a suite on a lower floor, which was used 
for domestic purposes and familiar parties. These were 
designed by Nash, and consisted of a golden drawing-room, a 
“‘ Gothic dining-room ” and the above-mentioned “ splendid ” 
Gothic conservatory. In somewhat violent contrast to this 
uncritical admiration is the following extract from the “ Tour 
of a Foreigner in England” (1825) :—“ Though the royal 
. .. palaces are among the most remarkable in London, 
they serve to show how little the dignity of the sovereign is 
respected in England in comparison with other countries of 
Europe. . . . There are in Paris many hotels preferable to 
Carlton House.” The portico, which only served to conceal 
the house from Pall Mall, then comes in for severe criti- 
cism. As regards the other features of the exterior, they 
were apparently not very striking. The facade had a centre 
and two wings. It was rusticated and without pilasters. 
The entablature and balustrade concealed the roof from 
view. The whole of Carlton House was pulled down in 
1828 to make room for the central opening of Waterloo 
Place. Some of the Corinthian columns from the colonnade 
were used in the portico of the National Gallery. Other 
columns were employed in the chapel at Buckingham 
Palace. The interior decorations were for the most part 
removed to the last-named place. 


Regent's Park and Regent Street. 

In July of the year 1793 the Treasury empowered 
Fordyce, who was then Surveyor-General, to offer a pre- 
mium of 1,000/. for the best plan for building on the Mary- 
lebone estate. John Nash, who was the architect and sur- 
veyor to the Woods and Forests Commission, and also one 
of the architects attached to the Board of Works, submitted 
a plan, in which he was assisted by James Morgan, a former 
pupil, showing detached villas. There was also sent in a 
plan by Leverton & Chawner, of a more urban character, 
and alsoone by White. Nash’s plans were approved. After 
this, the Crown obtained an Act of Parliament and appointed 
a Commission to form a park in accordance with Nash’s 
plans. Marylebone Park, as Regent’s Park was then known, 
was begun in 1812. About the same time Park Crescent 
and Square and the adjoining streets were completed. At 
this time the Prince Regent conceived the notion of building 
a mansion for himself in the park, and desired some means 
of communication with Carlton House. This was the 
genesis of Regent Street. Nash was commissioned to lay 
it out, and in 1813 the work was actually taken in hand 
In the construction Nash did not find his way entirely 
smooth, though in one particular he was certainly fortunate. 
When Lord Foley built Foley House in 1778, to the designs 
of James Wyatt, he had stipulated with the Duke of Port- 
land, the ground landlord, that no other building should be 
erected to the north. Later on this prohibition considerably 
embarrassed the duke. But the Brothers Adam, the archi- 
tects, cleverly evaded the difficulty by building Portland 
Place, on a most sumptuous scale, of the same width as 
Foley House. 

It strikes me as strange that such fine mansions should 
have been erected on this spot at a time when the New Road 
had not been formed, and when Foley House blocked the 
south end of it (Duppersfield shut it in at the north end, 
so that it could only be approached by a roundabout route 
from Harley Street or Great Portland Street). Looking at 
the scheme as shown in contemporary plans, it does not 
seem a good speculation, but when Nash came on the scene 
all this was changed, for he made it the connection between 
his new street and Park Crescent. So far Nash had his 
street ready-made, but to continue he had to buy up Foley 
House and grounds. This cost him 70,o00/. After this, 
through some disagreement with Sir James Langham, he 
was compelled to alter his plan of bringing his street straight 
over the site of Foley House, and constructed in its stead 
the present Langham Bend. The quadrant also grew out 
of a change of plan, owing to the erection of the County Fire 
Office by Robert Abraham in 1819. Nash himself designed 
the facade. The portion of the street up to Piccadilly was 
finished by 1817, and the whole practically complete in 


1820. The total cost of the street, including the sewer, wa 
1,533,582/. 16s. 1od. i 

I will now describe to you the chief buildings of interest 
in the street, beginning at its northern end. eo) 


All Souls. ‘ 


I have already mentioned Portland Place, Foley House. 
and the Langham Bend. Just at this bend still stands Al] 
Souls Church. This was built by Nash between the years 
1822 and 1824. The tower and spire of his very origina 
edifice seem almost detached from the rest of the church, 
It was thus placed by Nash in the centre line of the str 
in order to form a striking termination to the vista. 


Argyll Rooms. 


The first point of interest to which we come belo 
Oxford Circus is the Argyll Rooms, or rather their site, f 
they exist no longer. They were built’ by Nash in 1816 fi 
Joseph Welch. Afterwards they were turned into con 
rooms, and became the most famous in London, JT 
were used by the Philharmonic Society and many ot 
for their concerts. In 1834 a fate befell them not 
common to buildings used for such purposes; they \ 
burned down. 


all 


Foubert’s Academy. 


Not far from the Argyll Rooms, and on the same sid 
the street, stood Foubert’s riding academy. It was 
by a certain Major Foubert, who moved his aca 
there in Charles II.’s reign, from behind Leicester Ho 
where it had previously stood. This riding school 
patronised by the ete of society. Its name is still 
served in “ Foubert’s Passage.” 

Hanover, Chapel. 

Nearly opposite this stood, till quite lately, Hano 
Chapel. It was built by Cockerell, R.A., in imitation of 
Temple of Minerva Polias, at Priene, at a cost of 16,1 
Of the pillars of the portico Ruskin said :—" They look 
if they were standing on a pile of pewter collecting plat 
None the less, the general effect was undoubtedly fine, 
of its destruction we may say, “’Tis true, ’tis pity, pity 
tis true.” That extraordinary monstrosity, Regent Ho: 
now stands on its site. 

Trinity Chapel. 

In the reign of James II. a chapel on wheels was ere 
at the camp on Hounslow Heath, in which Mass was d 
performed. At the Revolution the chapel was remove 
a position not far from Conduit Street and reconstruc 
In 1725, when Conduit Street was built, the present chapel | 
of Trinity Church was erected on its south side. It ha 
since been built in, and is invisible from the street. Anot 
name for this chapel is the Chapel of Archbishop Teni 
who was its founder. It was conveyed to trustees, among 
whom was Sir Isaac Newton; and when Regent Street. 
constructed it was refronted. But in 1850, the endowm 
proving insufficient, the west end was cut off and convert 
into shops. - 

The Quadrant. 

We next come to the famous quadrant. It origin 
had a colonnade of 270 cast-iron hollow pillars, 16 feet his 
topped by a granite plinth. Of these columns, eight still! 
remain across ‘Air Street and Swallow Street. Above this 
again was a balustraded roof. In its palmy days the quad 
rant was the gayest and most crowded part of London, as 
the following extract will show :—" During the day this 
quadrant is one continued scene of amusement. The shop- 
keepers submit every article of necessity or luxury to the 
inspection of the public, and find ready customers amongst} 
the multitudinous people who visit the place. But when 
Somnus has spread his mantle over its inhabitants, and 
the moon sheds her silvery rays on its edifice, contrasting its 
depth of shadow with the most refulgent brightness, when 
the stillness of death succeeds to almost confusion, the 
being who can behold it with indifference must be destitute 
of the finer feelings of human nature.” Owing to the com- 
plaints of the shopkeepers the columns were removed i0 
1848, and a balcony was added to the principal floor by the 
architect Pennethorne. Nash was in a rather equivoca. 
position in some of his dealings with the laying out 0! 
Regent Street, and more particularly with regard to the quad 
rant. He seems to have acted both as the Government sur, 
veyor of the new street andalso to have dabbled as a privat« 
speculator in acquiring property to carry through the scheme 
So far as I can discover, his hands were quite clean in thi 
matter, but it seems rather strange conduct ‘on the part of ¢ 
public official, and I can hardly believe it would be tolerate: 
at the present day. He undoubtedly mixed himself 4 
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th the acquisition of land bought for the quadrant, and 
rnt his fingers over the job. However we, with our 
,dern notions, may regard his conduct in the matter, we 
ist admit he showed himself a man of large ideas, who 
s prepared to carry them out, even ‘at considerable per- 
yal risk. We may take the opportunity to mention here 
\ sh’s extensive use of stucco, which brought upon him that 
fnous epigram beginning, “Augustus at Rome was for 
ilding renown’d,” an epigram of which my hearers must 
- heartily sick, and so I will quote no more of it. 


Piccadilly Halt. 


Next we must say a few words about Piccadilly Circus, 
-med after Piccadilly Hall. The derivation of the name 
| in dispute; formerly it was written Pickadilla. Some 
-er it to the seventeenth-century name for the hem of a 
g-ment, and say the house was so called because it was 
¢: outmost or skirt house of the suburbs in these parts. 
(hers say it took name from this :—" One Higgins, a tailor, 
s10 built it, got most of his estate by Pickadilles, which in 
t2 last age were much worn in England.” This, however, 
c2ms to be a pure myth, no such person as the tailor 
Iggins having ever apparently existed. Others again 
tlieve that the name relates to the position of the ground 
« which the place is built ; that it is, in fact, a peaked hill 
-for pickadil also meant a kind of stiff collar. This last 
crivation seems the most probable, as there are many 
Iecadillies in various parts of England, all situate on the 
tos of hills. 
Nash’s House. 


_ Having passed the Circus, we reach Nash’s own house, 
‘ilt to his own designs. Here he lived till his retirement. 
I was later turned into the Junior Constitutional Club’s 
emises, when the original Constitutional Club left it for 
1ore commodious quarters. It was afterwards known as 
t's Gallery of Illustration, from the panoramas there exhi- 
Led. Later, German Reed used it for his entertainments. 
fis now occupied by the ‘“ Coupé Co.” 


St. Philip’s. 


' Nearly opposite this was St. Philip’s Chapel. It was 
lilt after the designs of Sir William Chambers, by Repton, 
«d was a copy of the choragic monument of Lysicrates at 
‘hens. Owing to its position the altar was at the west 
ad instead of at the east. It has since been destroyed. 


Waterloo Place. 


| We are now in Waterloo Place and at our journey’s end. 
| was designed by Nash, and is chiefly interesting by 
jason of its literary associations. At No. 13 used to house 
,e establishment of Messrs. Taylor & Hessey, the pub- 
shers of “The London Magazine,” in which appeared for 
‘e first time “ The Essays of Elia” and the “ Confessions 
, an English Opium-eater.” A quotation may prove not 
pinteresting :—" It was then (circ. 1823) the contributors 
‘et once a month over an excellent dinner given by the 
m and consulted and talked on literary matters together. 
harles Lamb came to most of these dinners, always 
ressed in black (his ‘snuff-coloured suit’ having been 
_smissed for years), always kind and genial.” Until the 
‘iddle of 1890 No. 3 was occupied by Messrs. Rivington, 
.e publishers. 


The following verses of Hood refer to a somewhat earlier 


| 

Thy first great trial in this mighty town 

| Was, if I rightly recollect, upon 

That gentle hill which goeth 

Down from the ‘‘ Country ’’ to the Palace [Carlton 
| House] gate, 

And like a river, thanks to thee, now floweth 

Past the Old Horticultural Society, 

The chemist Cobb’s, the house of Howell & James, 


Where ladies play high shawl and satin games, 
A little Hell of lace ! 


And past the Atheneum, made of late 
Severs a sweet variety 
Of milliners and booksellers who grace 
Waterloo Place, 
Making division, the Muse fears and guesses, 
‘Twixt Mr. Rivington and Mr. Hessey’s. 
(THomMAs Hoop, Ode to Mr. MacAdam.) 


Life of Nash. 


_ Before proceeding to our concluding section, a brief life 
- Nash will not be out of place, because Nash was the 
ciginator and designer of our street. John Nash was born 
\ 1752, most probably at Cardigan, in South Wales. As 
is parents were well-to-do, he was placed with Sir R. 
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Taylor, where he was a contemporary of Cockerell, Craig, 
Leach and others. On leaving Sir R. Taylor he went into 
retirement at Carmarthen for several years, but was in- 
duced by a visit of Cockerell to that place to renew his 
architectural career. 

The following is a brief list of his principal works :— 
Iu 1797-9 he carried out alterations at Corsham House, in 
Wiltshire, for Paul C. Methuen, Esq. The north front of 
this house is Tudor Gothic. The cost of the alterations was 
80,000/., so they must have been of an extensive nature. 
The grounds were laid out by Repton, who afterwards 
claimed the whole design for himself and his son, who was 
then in Nash’s office. In 1799 he designed Sundridge Park, 
Kent, in the Italian style, for Claude Scott, Esq. In 1803 
he was commissioned to design a house for Lieut.-Col. 
Stewart. This house called Killymore Castle, co. Tyrone, 
cost 80,o00/. In 1812 he redesigned Highgate archway, 
which, begun in 1811 as a tunnel 24 feet wide, had fallem 
in early in the year. On August 1, 1814, there were held 
grand displays in the three parks in commemoration of the 
general peace. There were fireworks, miniature naval 
battles on the Serpentine, and other like festivities. As his 
contribution Nash made a bridge and a Chinese pagoda at 
St. James’s Park and a Temple of Concord in the Green 
Park, which had originally been suggested by Sir William 
Congreve. The bridge, although originally intended to 
remain for one night only, was afterwards strengthened by 
Mr. J. W. Hirst, and left as a permanent structure for 
several years. 

It was at this time that Nash first came into contact with 
the Prince Regent, and gained his favour, the which secured 
for him his name and fortune. Thus it happened that 
when James Wyatt suddenly died Nash was given tem- 
porarily the post of Surveyor-General, by command of the 
Prince. For his patron Nash designed in 1814 the twenty- 
four sided pavilion in the gardens of Carlton House, which 
we have noticed above. In 1816-8, in collaboration with 
Repton, he altered and enlarged the Opera House in the 
Haymarket, and added an arcade and colonnade of cast-iron 
columns, which have since been removed. In July 1793 his 
design won the premium offered for the Marylebone Park. 
The only terraces not designed by Nash are Cornwall 
Terrace and Munster Terrace, which was not built till 1827. 
He designed Park Crescent and Square, Albany Street and 
the adjoining streets, the Park villages and the outer road 
of the Park. In 1813-6 Regent Street was designed and 
carried out, in 1816 he built Argyll Rooms, in 1819 the front 
of the County Fire Office and the Quadrant. In 1823 he 
built his own house in Regent Street, moving thither from 
Dover Street, where he had previously resided. For this 
house he employed painters in Rome to make copies of 
Raphael’s pictures in the Vatican. To do this he got the 
Pope’s special permit. He also combined into one uniform 
facade the facades of several shops. This practice was. 
continued by subsequent architects. The years 1826-8 saw 
the construction of the United Service Club House, Pall 
Mall, and perhaps of Waterloo Place. In 1825 Parliament 
made a grant for the repairing and enlarging of Bucking- 
ham House for George IV. On the strength of this Bucking- 
ham Palace was built, although the grant permitted no such 
extensive an undertaking. Nash was the architect. The 
Marble Arch was originally in front of the palace, whence it 
was removed in 1826. It is of Carrara marble, and cost no 
less than 30,000/. 

Windsor Castle was also altered by our architect, who 
was apparently in great favour at Court. When St. James’s 
Park was laid out in 1828, Nash was employed; but this 
was his last work of importance, for shortly afterwards he 
retired to Cowes Castle (Isle of Wight), one of his own 
earlier desigus. There he died in May 1835 in his eighty- 
third year. Contrary to expectation, he left but little pro- 
perty, though he must have made enormous sums by his 
profession. In his old age James Pennethorne, a relative, 
carried through his works for him. Among his pupils was 
John Adey Repton, and among his clerks Pugin, Foulon 
and Morgan. Considered as a builder, Nash showed his 
originality by his employment of stucco, the use of which 
he practically introduced, and of cast-iron columns, by which 
he anticipated the present enormous use of iron and steel 
in architecture. While if we regard him as an architect 
and artist, we must admit that if his details were poor his 
conceptions were at least grand and magnificent. But it is 
for his planning that he deserves particular commendation. 
I doubt if many of my audience are aware that a perpen- 
dicular let fall from the west end of Park Crescent would 
hit the south end of Park Lane. It is an excellent object 
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lesson, showing how to cut a series of parallel lines by a | 


diagonal. 

A similar problem was set when the Charing Cross 
Road. had to be made. The contrast between the two is 
only too evident. Regent Street is an ordered and satis- 
factory lay-out. Charing Cross Road isa hopeless jumble. In 
many places it is difficult to pick it out from the other lines 
of traffic, whereas Regent Street never loses its identity. 
Why is this ? The answeris simple. Inthe one case the line 
of the street was laid out by an engineer, in the other by an 
architect. And while on the subject I may say that there 
is no doubt that the London County Council are well 
aware of the disastrous muddling policy of their predeces- 
‘sors in street planning, and in the scheme of Kingsway and 
Aldwych they have shown great skill in laying out, except 
in the case of the left horn of the Strand Crescent. Financial 
‘considerations have here interfered to mar a great improve- 
ment. The pity of it is that when once the buildings are 
up there is no possible chance of altering the line of 
frontage. - 

Now we come to the last stage of our paper—the future 
ef Regent Street. There have been of late years five 
important reconstructions of buildings in this street. In 
chronological order they come thus :—The Hanover Chapel, 
Waterloo Place, Robinson & Cleaver’s, St. Philip’s Chapel 
and St. James’s Hall. In the words of St. Paul, “all things 
are lawful, but all are not expedient.” It is lawful to 
criticise all these designs, but, at the same time, hardly 
expedient. Accordingly I will not discuss the new facades 
in Waterloo Place; but I have described the destruction 
ef the Hanover Chapel as lamentable, and this description 
suits equally well the erection of the building that replaced 
it, and even better the monstrosity erected by Robinson & 
Cleaver. 

I will say no more on this subject, but turn to the 
design for the rebuilding of the quadrant. This we have 
seen on paper, and can now fairly judge by the actual work. 
I confess that I view it with mixed feelings; the pre- 
dominant one, admiration for the architect and the Office of 
Works ; but together with this is present a haunting sense 
of fear that it is too good to last. I cannot divest myself of 
the feeling that it is not twentieth-century architecture. I 
wish it were. I repeat “all things are lawful,” but is it 
expedient that we should deliberately set ourselves in 
opposition to the tendencies of the age? Bad as they may 
be, they form a part of the essential spirit of the times. 
Now I consider this design to be the finest effort of modern 
times, and I pray for its success. Ia principle, too, it is 
absolutely right, but the old remark of the cynic, “I don’t 
believe in principle, but oh, I do in interest,” comes forcibly 
to my mind in this connection. If you are letting shops, 
you must consider the interests of the shopkeeper. Do not 
think that I would advocate the plate-glass construction, but 
I think there is a via media, by the use of metal columns, 
which would overcome the difficulty. For the eye is 
gradually being accustomed to estimate the strength of 
metal at its proper worth, and not to require that great 
bulk for its satisfaction which it does in other materials. 
It is not alone in this country that we are “up against” this 
‘question, asour Transatlantic cousins would say. European 
and American architects are equally confronted by it. In 
“the States” I have seen some ground-floor shop-fronts that 
seemed to me in a great measure to solve the problem. 
‘They had bronze columns that both were and looked strong 
enough to carry the superincumbent structure, and yet 
were not offensive in design or obstructive to the display of 
‘goods. 

Mr. H. T. Hare said it gave him great pleasure to pro- 
pose a vote of thanks to Mr. Macartney for his interesting 
‘and unusual paper. It was an unusual kind of paper 
‘because it was not often they had an historical survey of a 
portion of London so well known to most of them. He, 
however, knew very little of the history, and he had no 
doubt that many of those present had been as ignorant on 
‘the subject as himself. The paper for the most part was 
merely a statement of facts, and did not therefore admit of 
‘much criticism. The lay out of Regent Street and the 
‘motive for the turn in the street in Langham Place was 
obscure, but whatever might have been the motive it seemed 
to him to be a fortunate accident, if it was an accident. 
Had the street gone straight through in the line that Nash 
‘intended, Regent Street would not have been so interesting 
as it was at the present time. With regard to the rebuilding 
of the street, of course there was much which could be 
‘said in relation to the recent developments, but one felt a 
great deal of diffidence in expressing what could be 
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said in view of the work of so eminent an architect 
as Mr. Norman Shaw. If the same method of procedure 
was to be followed as had been allowed in some buildings 
at the northern end of the street it would not be satisfactory, 
A regulation should be made that no individual building — 
should be erected at all, and that the street should be built 
in one conception, otherwise they would have each separate 
occupation having its different expression. What Mr 
Macartney said with regard to shop fronts and modern 
requirements he, Mr. Hare, could not quite agree with, for he _ 
believed it was an easy matter for the requirements of the 
shopkeeper in the way of window space to be exaggerated, 
The amount of glass taken up by piers was not unreason- 
able. The only trade probably which might benefit by. 
utilising every inch of glass was the draper. In no other | 
trade but that could he see that the maximum amoun 

glass space was required. The belief of the shopkeep 
should not be taken as an absolute necessity. Of cou 
he did not mean to say it should not be considered, but 
thought there should be moderation in considering 
architectural aspect with the commercial requirements, — 

Mr. H. H. SrarHam, who seconded the vote of than 
said it was not so easy to discuss a historical paper 
which the general facts were not new. At the conclus 
of the paper, however, they came to the present and fut 
treatment of the street, and for the most part he suppor 
the opinion that Mr. Hare had expressed. The feeling he 
had was anxiety whether the present scheme was not 
fine or costly to have the whole quadrant carried oy 
that way. Such a development would be magnificent. 
could wish to see emphasised what Mr. Macartney had 
as to the planning of Regent Street, and he thought N 
deserved great credit for his treatment of it. The idea 
Nash was to divide up the whole street into blocks, in wh 
each block should express some individual element, and 
undoubtedly was the proper way to treat a long street w 
architectural effect and dignity. There was one thing abot 
the new design, and that was that the upper portion co 
not stand on the piers, and he thought they would find ther 
must be iron girders inside to take the superstructure, ai 
arrangement to be regretted. 

Mr. ArtHUR Keen objected that the new buildings i 
Regent Street were being carried to such an enormo 
height. He thought the quality of the quadrant would be 
affected by this, sitice the scale of the street would be lost, — 

The CuHarrmMAN thanked Mr. Macartney for having 
successfully put before them the history of so importanta 
street, and it was a history that would be new to many 
persons. The arcade question had not been touched upon, 
and yet in the modern development of streets such treat 
ment was important in the planning of buildings erected 
cities. 

Mr. Macartney, in reply to the questions put to him, 
said that as regarded the question of arcading and columns 
standing out over a pavement there was not the slightest) 
doubt that they were removed in Regent Street because the 
shopkeepers found them a nuisance, since they were often! 
made to serve as latrines. He agreed with Mr. Keen about’ 
the height of the new buildings in Regent Street. The 
scale was too big and too good to last. He did not think it 
would be continued, and it was a serious point, for the n 
buildings remained out of scale with the rest of the street. | 


RESTORATION OF HOLYROOD ABBEY | 
CHURCH. . 


By Tuomas Ross. 


I HAVE endeavoured to remain silent with regard tc 
Lord Leven’s proposed restoration of Holyrood Chapel, 
as I am so largely concerned, but I cannot remain silent in 
face of Lord Rosebery’s public challenge. I would there: 
fore ask you to insert in your paper the notes that I wrote 
at the time of the original controversy for my own satisfac’ 
tion. In the first place, I briefly describe what of the 
church remains, the history of its construction, and how i 
came into its present singular condition of ruin—it is quité 
necessary to know this in order to understand Holyrood— 
and conclude with a few remarks on the report by Pro 
fessor Lethaby. 
The nave is the only part of the church now remaining 

Its interior length is about 129 feet by 60 feet wide. It ha 
a central avenue, with north and south aisles. The outsid) 
walls of both aisles, with the vault of the south aisle, ar 
standing, as are the row of pillars, seven in number, wit! 
their connecting arches forming the arcade. The triforiul| 
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storey above also remains. The opposite, or north row, of 
pillars, and all that existed above them, including the lofty 
vaulted roof, have perished—only the wreck of two pillars 
remaining. 

Thus it will be seen that the arcade and wall on one side 
lare almost entire, the clerestory having perished, and on 
‘the opposite side all is clean swept away. The west wall 
‘is practically entire, and the great west piers and arch of 
‘the central tower at the east end are also entire. The 
stonework of the low tower at the north-west corner may 
‘be said to be entire. It, along with its companion at the 
other corner, was finished up to about 1544 with a square, 
‘stunted timber spire. After the removal of the companion 
‘tower in the seventeenth century, this spire was removed 
‘from the existing tower, and a timber-leaded steeple was 
‘put up, almost identical in design with the existing steeple 
of St. Ninian’s, Leith. I do not know when this was taken 


‘down and the existing lead platform put on. 


Professor Lethaby opens his report with a description 
of the existing remains of the church, and towards the end 


he says that “these remains are but a small portion of the 


complete nave.” I would be inclined to say that consider- 
ably more than one-half of the nave remains. The history 


of the construction of the church is as follows :— 


The nave was begun towards the end of the twelfth cen- 


tury, and, like St. Andrews Cathedral, it was built without 
buttresses, although it was intended from the beginning to 


be groin vaulted. It was before the idea of such adjuncts 
as buttresses had been fully developed. It was probably 
finished after the middle of the thirteenth century. Nothing 
further is heard of the structure till the time of Abbot Craw- 
ford, 1457-83 (a period of about 200 years), when he built 
a row of buttresses against the wall of the north aisle, and 
another row in the cloister about 1o feet in front of the 
-gouth aisle wall. The reasons for this change in the relative 
positions of the buttresses are that the outside of this south 
wall is enriched with a double arcade, which the Abbot 
seemingly wished to conserve ; also that the buttresses in 
this position were useful in connection with a covered walk 
in the cloister. 

From this southern row of buttresses Abbot Crawford 
threw a broad heavy flying buttress against the top of the 
south aisle wall. He then reared a buttress on the top of 
this aisle wall, resting it partly on this flying buttress; then 
from his north and south upright butresses he threw across 
the aisles flying buttresses against the ¢clerestory walls. 
‘The high buttresses on the south wall are of considerably 
less weight than those on the north side. This, of course, 
minimises the risk of damage to the wall and vault of the 
south aisle, but they were quite equal to the strain put on 
‘them by the high vault, as they are still standing. These 
details show that Abbot Crawford was quite abreast with 
‘the best methods of construction, and his application of these 
‘to an old building shows a perfect mastery of the principles 
of Medizeval architecture. 

For the purpose of this review this may be regarded as 
practically all he did, although it has been often stated that 
che rebuilt the church. Abbot Crawford has not told us why 
ihe carried out this work, but the reason is quite obvious. 
Undoubtedly the arches of the great vault and of the aisles 
“were pressing the walls outwards, and his expedient to 
counteract this was most admirable. He completely 
remedied the original defects of the construction ; and with 
fair play and attention the church might have been standing 
to-day. The high roof on the outside was apparently 
-eovered with lead on rafters; the north aisle with stone 
‘slabs. How the south aisle was treated I do not know. 

After the English invasion of 1544 the church was 
subjected to great neglect and indignity. The outer lead 
covering had been stripped off, thus exposing the stone 
vault. Charles I. expended considerable sums in putting 
ithe fabric in repair for his coronation, which took place 
‘within its walls with great pomp and splendour in 1633. 
The last important episode in its history was its being fitted 
‘up as a chapel for the Knights of the Thistle by James II. 
dn 1688. Ere it was completed an Edinburgh mob—on the 
-eve of the Revolution—broke into the building and tore 
down whatever they could lay their hands on. The history 
of the chapel for the next seventy years is obscure, but its 
condition was evidently serious when, in 1758, a new roof, 
-composed of heavy stone slabs, which necessitated the use 
of a good deal of masonry, was put on, and ten years later, 
during the night of December 2, 1768, it fell, reducing the 
“church to its present condition. During his interval atten- 


tion was drawn to the dangerous state of the church, but 
ithe warning fell on deaf ears. 


Now, the question arises, what caused it to fall ? 

What did happen was this. The flying buttresses, or the 
props (as we may call them), on the north side gave way. 
Nothing else will account for the disaster and for the present 
condition of the church. It was like cutting the string of a 
bow—the outward thrust came into immediate operation. 
It was not a downward crushing weight, as is generally 
supposed. The walls would have stood this weight many 
times over, and the south wall did sustain it; but when one 
or more of the north props gave way, the pressure of the 
south flying buttresses, intended to counteract the outward 
pressure of the vault, operated the other way and sent over 
the south clerestory and the roof. The mass, gathering 
strength, sent over the north clerestory crash down on the 
top of the north aisle vault, smashing any of the flying 
buttresses which might otherwise have stood firm, and in 
turn this confined, tumbling uproar of ruin burst the pillars 
inwards, and the result is what we see to-day; but the 
south buttresses of Abbot Crawford stood the strain, and 
have not moved one hairbreadth—they saved the north 
aisle wall (the south one was not in danger) and his flying 
buttresses would have saved the whole structure had they 
been properly attended to and kept in repair. These 
flying buttresses were exactly 300 years old. They 
were up in the air, difficult of access, and exposed on 
all sides to gun shots and to the effects of storm, rain and 
frost, and clearly no attention was paid to their condition. 
Need we wonder if the centre one (which was subject to 
the greatest pressure) gave way suddenly, and the falling 
walls broke all the others and the whole thing came down 
like a child’s house of cards? All this is perfectly plain, 
and accounts for the disaster in a clear and practical way, 
and the only possible way. There is a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the tremendous effect of the falling mass of masonry 
to be seen at the great piers of the crossing, which at the 
same time is a striking testimony to the splendid nature of 
the masonry of the church. It may fairly be surmised why 
it was that the north flying buttresses gave way rather than 
those of the south. They were considerably longer (about 
5 feet), consequently of less strength. To compensate this 
they were slightly increased in breadth (9 inches), so as to 
make them strong enough. Now, Abbot Crawford might 
have shortened these. Why he did not do so is another 
proof of his knowledge and skill. The north aisle wall, 
then as now, had an outward leaning, and still more so had 
the vanished clerestory wall. His object was to keep these 
in their position and prevent them from going further. The 
design on the north side shows how careful he was to avoid 
incorporating his new work with the old, only providing a 
sure and firm rest for the inclining walls. Had he shortened 
the flying buttresses, he would have been obliged to tie the 
new work to the old by taking a grip of the top of the aisle 
wall, by which operation he would have run the risk of dis- 
locating the old groin vaulting, had his new heavy buttresses 
forced the old aisle wall into a different position ; and as a 
section of the church shows this was not an unlikely event. 

Having traced the history of the construction of the 
church and the cause of its fall, 1 proceed to point out what 
Lord Leven proposed doing. 

It was proposed to rebuild the pillars, the triforium and 
clerestory of the north side, and re-erect the fallen clerestory 
of the south side, to restore the central groined roof as also 
that of the north aisle, and to re-erect the flying buttresses. 
I need not go into further details, such as finishing the top 
of the east and west gables, new outside roof, glazing, floor- 
ing, &c. Nothing was proposed to be done to the tower. 

I will now make a few remarks on Professor Lethaby’s 
report, which, as is well known, recommends that the 
scheme of restoring the Chapel Royal should not be entered 
on, and I think I am correct in saying that in support of this 
recommendation three counts are brought forward. 

First, the decayed state of the walls and arches. 

Second, that most of the existing work is out of the 
vertical. 

Third, that there is no sufficient evidence for making 
anew certain of the lost parts. 

As to No. 1, the report says:—“ The walls and arches 
are much decayed by the weather and disintegrated by the 
action of smoke deposits, &c.” It may be asked, are there 
any walls, centuries old, in any large town of which some 
such remark might not be made? Fortunately, however, 
we have Professor Lethaby’s assurance that it is the surface 
which is “ everywhere attacked and blackened,” so that the 
decay may be said to be only skin deep. 

The outside of every building is exposed more or less 
to these influences, and for a period of about five centuries 
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the atmosphere of Holyrood was that of a rural village, and 
during this long time there formed on the stone what 
masons call its natural skin, hardened under the most 
favourable circumstances, and this is the reason why the 
outside of the walls show so well to-day. Then, for the 
interior, it was not intended to be exposed, and it is quite 
certain that it is only since it was exposed that it has 
deteriorated in the manner we see. To reroof the building 
will surely not accelerate this, but rather by protecting it 


from the weather will it be found to be the only way of | 


averting this decay. Probably, for any ordinary building 
fallen into ruin, this would be admitted by most proprietors, 
but because it chances that Holyrood is a building of 
historic fame and a fine example of architecture, there is 
neither rhyme nor reason for the reversal of such a sound 
principle. The rain falls on the just and the unjust alike, 
and so does it on the finest historic monument and on the 
meanest hovel. 

The pillars, we are told, are “largely patched with 
cement.” Where the falling walls struck the edges of the 
pillars some of them doubtless got injured, and these are 
now patched with cement in several places. To suggest 
that this is serious is to exaggerate. The pillars and 
arches are composed of the very finest masonry, and show 
no signs of fracture or crushing—any weathering or decay 
is confined to the surface. Their mouldings are clear, sharp 
and in good condition, and the freestone was undoubtedly 
from a first-class quarry and well selected for the im- 
portant purpose. When Professor Lethaby tells us that the 
pillars seem to be better than they are, he should have said 
that they are better than they seem. 

We are told that “the triforium is in a still worse con- 
dition,” and that the three eastmost bays “are formless in 
respect to mouldings and details.” I say this is an over- 
statement. The forms of the arches are quite distinct, and 
one-half of the cap mouldings remain at the ingoings. The 


remainder of the triforium is in fairly good order, except | 


the shafts and vaulting shafts, which are kept in place by 
hoop-iron straps where they have not fallen away alto- 
gether, as many of them have; they were doubtless swept 
away by the falling masonry and by subsequent exposure. 
These features can all be restored exactly as they were, as 
every shaft missing from one place can be restored from 
corresponding ones found remaining in other parts. It 
should be understood that these shafts are ornamental, and 
that the walls will stand and bear the clerestory and vault, 
whether they are restored or not. 

As to restoring the broken string-mouldings and bases to 
which Professor Lethaby refers, the idea is to leave them as 
they are, but restore them on the new wall opposite ; for every 
feature required on this wall there is a precedent in the old 
one. I would leave the old walls very much alone, with all 
their scars, furrows and wrinkles. 

No. 2.—That most of the existing work is out of the 
vertical. Professor Lethaby obtained the figures of the 
divergence of the walls on his one-day visit to Holyrood. I 
agree with him in saying that some of these are serious— 
and in the instance of the pillars and south wall of the 
nave, unless some protective measures are taken, the 
seriousness will undoubtedly increase. Of this wall Professor 
Lethaby says that it “should not be loaded with a new 
clerestory and roof, to say nothing of a stone vault.” I 
cannot agree with this opinion. The wall is perfectly able 
to support the weight it was intended to bear, and which 
it did carry for 500 years, and which it would have 
carried for centuries to come but for the neglect and 
carelessness already referred to. Will Professor Lethaby 
say that this wall, if prevented from falling forward, 
will not bear the crushing weight it sustained 140 years 
ago? This is a matter of figures, and I can assure the 
Professor that it will carry the proposed weight many times 
over; andthe stone vault is the thing which will prevent this 
leaning wall from going further; and that it does lean, and 
lean inwards, is a point decidedly in favour of what is pro- 
posed. To restore the stone vaulting is the thing that will 
save the church from utter ruin. There is probably not an 
architect in the country who has not loaded walls of poorer 
substance than those of Holyrood with far greater propor- 
tionate weight than is proposed to be done here, and weight 
which they were never intended to carry; while at Holy- 
rood it is only intended to put back the weight the pillars 
were designed to bear, and which they did bear for 
centuries. The leaning of various other parts is all care- 
fully detailed. Professor Lethaby knows how to rely on 
the cumulative effect of these insignificant details, which 
are of no practical account. What does it matter that the 


north aisle wall (4 feet thick) leans outward 4 inches? It 
has not moved since Abbot Crawford’s time, and it never 
will nor can move. That the tower should lean 4 inches 
one way and 7 inches another is not of the least conse- 
quence, and as Lord Leven had no intention of touching 
it, it is a matter quite irrelevant. a 
The west wall, we are informed, leans outwards 
4% inches. Is this serious in a wall 1o feet thick for a 
height of about 50 feet? Above this level, to aheightof 
about 60 feet, the wall is reduced to 6 feet thick, and se 
the reduced wall so placed as to counteract the out- 
ward bend, and the few feet of new wall required will still 
further serve the same purpose. But I will not do the Pro- — 
fessor the injustice to suppose that he dreads the outward 
falling of this splendid west front. 
No. 3.—That there is no sufficient evidence for making 
anew certain lost parts. Peat 
Under this count the clerestory and west gable are 
twice referred to, so that they may be regarded as Professor 
Lethaby’s strong points. We are told that “the form of 
the clerestory and west gable are unknown.” If Professor 
Lethaby had called on me when in Edinburgh I would have 
prevented him making this double mistake twice over. The 
kind of vaulting, as he may remember, is sexpartite. The 
working out of this with plan and sections will give the 
form; the height is marked on the ruin, but even without 
this latter it can be obtained, three points of a circle being ~ 
given; the problem is to find the centre. At Holyrood © 
Professor Lethaby can get five points. Not only is its form 
not unknown, but the height, width and number of its ~ 
windows are not unknown. This shows that Holyrood 
cannot be taken in at one visit. Then as to the west gable, ~ 
it stands to the height of the vaulting, about 60 feet above 
the doorstep. It might have occurred to Professor Lethaby ~ 
that the form of the west gable would take the form of the 
roof behind, more especially as the east gable is standing 
and has that form. ; Dae 
Does the Professor not know that there is a measured ~ 
drawing in existence giving the last form of the west gable? 
The report goes on to deplore the condition of the north 
doorway and the glorious west doorway (and here itis a 
pleasure to heartily join Professor Lethaby in admiration — 
of this splendid piece of work), with calculations of how 
much of its carving is lost and of how much remains. But — 
what has all this to do with the rebuilding of fallen Holy- 4 
rood? Just as much asthe building of Tenterden steeple a 
had to do with the formation of the Goodwin Sands: nothing, — 
whatever. It was no part of the proposed restoration to — 
touch either doorway—there they are, let them alone. | 
We are informed that the carved capitals of the arcade ~ 
are mostly “shapeless masses.” This, again, is a subject 
quite outside the proposed work, but is it true that they are 
in this condition? The carving is sound, but in many 
instances is filled up with soot and dirt, which could all be 
removed without the use of an iron tool. The Professor 
gravely asks, ‘““ What is to be done with work which might | 
be called late and debased?” Does he expect a serious — 
answer to this? If so, I would say, let it remain in its late 
debasement. There is nothing to be ashamed of in this so- 
called debased work in the west front. The Professor calls: | 
it “curious but interesting.” Yes, it is very curious, very 
interesting, even pathetic, when one knows its history. But | 
it is not of the time of Charles II., as probably by a slip | 
Professor Lethaby says it is. 
Towards the end of the report we are told “ what is old | 


would largely disappear in handling it, and that in turm 
would be swamped by entirely modern work.” How what | 
has disappeared in handling can be afterwards swamped by 
something else is not quite clear. 


THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 


. 
A SPECIAL committee was appointed by the Admiralty _ 

in July to inquire into the working of the London 
County Council’s electricity generating station at Greenwich 
in relation to the Royal Observatory. The committee con- 
sisted of Lord Rosse, representing the Royal Observatory, _ 
Professor J. A. Ewing, representing the Admiralty, and Sir | 
Benjamin Baker, representing the Council. The con- — 
clusions arrived at by the special committee, after am — 
exhaustive inquiry, are contained in the following recom— 
mendations, in which are suggested certain modifications im 
the arrangements at the generating station, and as to the ~ 
manner and times at which the first portion of this station 
shall be worked, so as to avuid any possible interference 
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with the work of the Observatory :—(a) The question, both 
as regards effects of vibration and obstruction through 


chimneys or discharge from chimneys, to be further 


reviewed after, say, two years, by which time experience 
should be obtained with the second portion of the station at 
work. (4) The generating plant for the second portion to 
be turbines, which, as well as the dynamos, must be of a 


_ perfectly balanced type, such as has been proved by 


‘vineyards, olive 


trial not to cause vibration. (c) An undertaking to 
be obtained that when the plant in the second por- 
tion is available for use, the reciprocating engines of 
the first portion shall not in ordinary circumstances be 
used after 10 p.m., and their use shall be restricted as far as 
possible after 8.30 P.M. (d) The two chimneys of the second 
portion, at present incomplete, to be not higher than 204 feet 
above Ordnance datum. (e) The discharge of gases both 
from these and from the existing chimneys not to be 
materially hotter than the discharge is now from the exist- 
ing chimneys, namely, about 250 deg. Fahr. (/) No further 
extension of the station to be made beyond the 20,000 
kilowatts now contemplated in the equipment of the second 
portion. : 

The highways committee are advised that the difficulty 
with regard to the erection of the second two chimneys to 
their full height of 271.88 feet above Ordnance datum would 
be met if one of them were carried to the same height as 
the existing chimneys, and if the other, which is on the 
meridian of the altazimuth, were constructed to a less 
height, so as not to interfere with the observations on that 
meridian. This continuation upwards of one of the chim- 
neys would have the additional advantage of minimising 
any possible interference with observations by the hot gases 
from the other chimney. Moreover, it is thought that, as 
regards the arrangements for the working of the recipro- 
cating engines, it may be practicable to establish means of 
communication between the Observatory and the Greenwich 
generating station, so that the Astronomer Royal and his 
assistants may communicate with the Council’s officials 
whenever it is proposed to take observations, in order that 
the working of the machinery may be modified to meet the 
requirements of the Observatory. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


T the rooms of the above Society on Thursday, the 

7 7th inst., Mr. W. H. Thorp, F.R.I.B.A., read .a paper 
on Villas and Gardens of Rome, Tivoli and Frascati.” 
Mr. H. S. Chorley, president, was*chairman. The lecturer 
drew a comparison between an ancient country house of a 
Roman patrician of the time of the Czsars, and the 
sumptuous villas erected by the wealthy cardinals in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in the vicinity of Rome, 
and more especially those to be found in the favourite 
resorts of Tivoli and Frascati. Leaving classical times 
behind and devoting ourselves to the country house and its 
garden of the Renaissance, it may be well, he said, before 
describing any villa in particular, to take note of the general 
characteristics that pertain to Italian villas as a class. More 
often than not they are built on a hill-side. This afforded 
the architect an opportunity to place his house in a fine 
position for effect, and for so arranging his terraces, 
vavenues and balustraded flights of steps as to enhance 
its attractions. The garden setting in truth is sometimes 
‘so elaborate in its devising that it outvies in importance the 
villa itself. Strange as it may appear to us, the cult of 
flowers and the brilliant effects of colour to be obtained 
thereby did not form an important feature in the Italian 
garden decoration scheme, and the architect relied for his 
effects on other means than those afforded by the massing 
-of vivid colour in carpet-like flower-beds. Benches of 
‘marble bordered the avenues at intervals, and statues, vases 
and relics of antique sculpture stand out in sharp relief from 
the sombre background of cyprus and evergreen oak. 
Nothing probably impresses the visitor more than 
the variety imparted to the gardens by the introduction 
of water in the form of cascades and fountains for 
adding to their charms. In many cases the hydraulic engi- 
wneer was a man of renown or ranked in equal importance 
with the architect. The term “villa” in the Italian sense 
of the word 1s not applied merely to the country 
house itself, but includes the whole of the estate, with its 
ive plantations and gardens. The country 
house or Italian “Maison de plaisance” did not usually 
demand the extensive accommodation of the Palazzo in the 


| covered from accurate measurements. 


city ; hence it was planned on a smaller scale. Its arrange- 
ment of rooms was simpler and did not as a rule comprise 
the extensive suites of apartments considered necessary 
for the nobleman’s town house. As befitted its situation in 
the suburbs or country an airy and cheerful aspect was 
desired and secured by means of loggias, open arcades and 
lofty rooms, with balconies giving upon the landscape. The 
lecturer described in detail the Villa Medici and Villa 
Borghese in Rome, Villa d’Este in Tivoli, and Villa Aldo- 
brandini, Villa Falconieri, Villa Mondragone, and Villa 
Yorlonia in Frascati, and illustrated them with lantern 
slides. 


PEVENSEY CASTLE EXCAVATIONS. 


OR about three months men have been engaged on the 
excavations which are being carried out at Pevensey 
Castle, and particularly inside the area of the Roman walls 
in the part historically known as the “ outer bailey,” and the 
work is being continued with much vigour. It is hoped to 
further add to the results before the close of the winter 
necessitates a temporary abandonment. It is rather im- 
portant to remember, says the Sussex Daily News, that in 
view of the known facts concerning the traditions of the 
castle, the results of the excavations must necessarily be 
small and not by any means sensational, such as might be 
expected from the exploration of a buried Roman city ora 
site on which there existed and lived a civil population, 
such as was the case at Silchester, in Hampshire, for 
example. In this place traces of streets and buildings, and 
an accumulation of objects connected with the ordinary life 
of a people were discovered, but it must be borne in mind 
that Anderida (Pevensey) was purely a military camp, and, 
comprising as it did a link in the chain of stations on the 
Saxon shore, was merely an outpost of Roman power. 

Nor was Anderida occupied by picked troops of the 
Roman army; the probability is that it contained a small 
garrison, with perhaps an auxiliary force of Britons who 
were coerced into the Roman service. At any rate it is 
certain that the fortress of Anderida was not erected until a 
late period in the Roman occupation, and consequently was 
not occupied by the Romans more than a century or perhaps 
150 years. While, however, engaged in a comparison of 
results here and at Silchester, the peculiar interest of the 
Pevensey excavations centres in the fact that few, if any, 
cities occupied in a similar way and under identical circum- 
stances, and having been untouched by the spade of the 
workman for ages, have been excavated in modern times. 
The present excavations have shown that there were no 
permanent buildings on the site, at least of that part which 
has been explored, but they have revealed the existence of 
a regular line of temporary buildings which agree with the 
accounts of ancient writers as to the disposition of a Roman 
camp. In years gone by a controversy raged round the 
question of the accurate site of the ancient Anderida, and 
the general weight of the circumstantial evidence was in 
favour of Pevensey. 

The present investigations have furnished valuable 
testimony in support of this theory, and it may be antici- 
pated with some measure of confidence that when the work 
is brought to a successful conclusion this question will 
have been settled beyond doubt for all time. One important 
object in view is the pronouncement, as near as possible, 
of the date when the Roman settlement took place and the 
huge walls surrounding the area were built, and much 
evidence has been secured towards the satisfactory solution 
of these questions. The pottery and bones which have 
hitherto been discovered are of a very fragmentary cha- 
racter, and necessarily so, for it must be remembered that 
on the withdrawal of the Roman forces they would be 
likely to carry away with them almost every article of 
utility, and in the subsequent troublous times, the Britons 
would no doubt make havoc of everything which remained. 
However, the excavations have already produced quite a 
representative collection of different kinds of Roman pottery, 
including a rather large proportion of painted ware in imita- 
tion of true Samian, which is by no means common. After 
Roman times the fortress was occupied by the Britons, and 
numerous traces of the memorable siege by the Saxons of 
490, so graphically described by the historian, have been 
found, with additional traces of Norman and Medieval 
occupation. Careful records are being kept of all the dis- 
coveries, and plans are being prepared of the parts un- 
It is now proposed 
to excavate the great Decuman gate from the west end, and 
the Preetorian gate on the east; also the Southern Postern 
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gate, which is at present completely buried beneath débris. 
It is probable that an exhibition will be held at the conclu- 


~ sion of the season’s labours, when the specimens will be on 


view and papers read dealing with the excavations and 
results. It may be noted, however, that exploration necessi- 
tates funds, and, as the supplies are running short, an 
appeal for financial aid is made to enable the work to be 
completely and thoroughly done. Money may be sent to 
Mr. L. F. Salzmann, 16 James Street, Haymarket. 


Proposed National Association for Monumental Sculptors. 
Sir,—As the result of a correspondence I commenced 
in another journal last August, it has been decided to hold 
a preliminary meeting for discussing proposed Association, 
electing a committee, &c. The meeting will be held at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, London, in the afternoon of Tuesday, 
March 12, at three o’clock, to be followed by a dinner at 
eight o’clock on same day. The meeting is only open to 
master sculptors and masons, and by ticket only, application 
for which should be made not later than March 3 to the 
undersigned.—Yours, &c., WILLIAM BoRROWDALE. 
Durham Road, Sunderland. 


GENERAL. 

The Royal Scottish Society of Painters in Water-Colours 
at their twenty-ninth annual general meeting elected Sir 
Francis Powell, R.W.S., as president for the ensuing year, 
Mr. W. M. Taggart, R.S.A., as vice-president and Mr. 
A. MacBride, R.L, as deputy president. 

Mr. John Ely, architect, King Street West, Manchester, 


_has been awarded the first premium of 50/. in the competi- 


tion of designs for the enlargement of the Salford Royal 
Hospital. Mr. John Keith D. Young acted as assessor. 
The extension committee have issued an urgent appeal for 
70,000/. to enable them to carry out the complete scheme of 
extension, which includes the purchase of land. 

M. Edouard Détaille, the French painter, has been enrolled 
in the second class of the Victorian Order. 

The Edinburgh Architectural Association discussed on 
Wednesday the following motion by Mr. James Bruce, W.S. 
(a lay member) :—" That, looking to the public interest that 
has been aroused on the question of the repair and restora- 
tion of the Chapel Royal, Holyrood, through the intimation 
of a legacy of 40,000/. for these purposes by the late Earl of 
Leven and Melville, it be remitted to the Council to report 
upon the following points, viz. :—(1) What remains of the 
structure exist; (2) the conditions and capabilities of the 
parts remaining; (3) whether the evidence of these parts 
is sufficient to enable a satisfactory repair and restoration of 
the structure to be made.” 


The Education Committee of the London County Council 
have appointed an advisory sub-committee for the school of 
building, consisting of Messrs. W. H. Atkin Berry, 
F.R.I.B.A., W. J. Carpenter, J. S. Holliday (of Messrs. 
Holliday & Greenwood), F. Higgs (of Messrs. F. & F. H. 
Higgs), H. R. Taylor, G. Dew, Lewen Sharp, F.R.LB.A., 
F. Barter (United Operative Plumbers’ Association), and 
R. F. Gilling (National Association of Operative’ Plasterers). 

The Chester Education Committee on Monday unani- 
mously approved of the plans for the erection of a new 
public elementary school in Love Street at a cost of 13,7004. 

The Holborn Borough Council have received the sanction 
of the London County Council for a loan of 20,000/. in con- 
nection with the extension of the municipal offices. It is 
proposed to convert the ground floor of the present town 
hall into shops. 

Mr. Louis Ambler, architect, has been elected chairman 
of the Council of the Society of Yorkshiremen in London. 

The Committee of Henshaw’s Blind Asylum has, subject 
to the approval of the Governors of the Institution, selected 
the plans of Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewood, architects, 
Manchester, for rebuilding Hayesleigh, Warwick Road, Old 
Trafford, at an estimated cost of 25,843/. A large number 
of plans were submitted. 


The Brussels Fine Arts Society known as the “ Libre 


Esthétique ” intend to include a series of works by the late 
Eugene Carriére in the next exhibition. He was known by 
his idealisations of scenes of Parisian life. — : 


An Exhibition of the works of Mr. F. J. Shields is to be 
held in Manchester. 


Dr. Martin, assistant director of the Mauritshuis — 


museum, The Hague, will deliver two lectures on Dutch 
landscape art at the Royal Institution on F ebruary 28 and 
March 7, and he will repeat them at University College on 
Marchs and 12. The subject of the first lecture will be 
“The Development of Landscape Painting in Dutch and 
Flemish Art until about the Year 1600;” and of the 


second, “ Landscape Painting in Holland in the Seventeenth 


Century.” The lectures will be delivered in English, and 
will be illustrated by lantern slides. 


Sir R. Rowand Anderson has prepared a report with 


plans on the proposed physics laboratory for Dundee Uni 


versity College. 


Mr. Wm. H. Goodyear, curator of fine arts in the 
Brooklyn Museum, has been elected an honorary member | 
of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts in Milan, in recogni- | 
tion of the contributions to Mediaeval architectural research | 


in Italy which have been made by the Brooklyn Museum, 


Mr. Goodyear was also elected a corresponding member 


of the American Institute of Architects at the Annual 


Convention. 


The Carnegie Dunfermline Trust recently invited plans — 


for a branch library in the city at a cost of 5,000/,, and 
offered three premiums of 20/, 157 and 1o/. Nearly 100 
plans were sent in from all parts of Scotland. Mr. George 
Wilson, of the firm of Messrs. Sidney Mitchell & Wilson, 
architects, Edinburgh, acted as assessor, and made his 


award as follows:—(1) Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, Rutland » 


Square, Edinburgh; (2) Mr. J. Cumming Wynnes, Wood — 


burn Terrace, Edinburgh; (3) the late Mr. Andrew Muir — 


head, Dunferinline. A committee of the Trust, however, im 
making a choice of the plans for their buildings, decided on 
those of Messrs. H. & D. Barclay, Glasgow, as being the 
most suitable. 


The Award of the official referee (Mr. Muir Mackenzie) 


he 


‘ 
| 
I 


/ 
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in the litigation between Mr. A. Kellett, contractor, and the 
Stockport Corporation is likely to be the subject of an | 
appeal. Mr. Kellett complained that he had been prevented | 
from carrying out his contract to construct a dam in the) 
Kinder Valley in connection with the waterworks scheme, | 


and Mr. Mackenzie awarded him 52,546/., 29,400/. being for | 


loss of profit on the contract. Mr. Bailhache, counsel for | 


the Stockport Corporation, applied to Justices Phillimore | 
and Bucknillin London for a stay of execution as to the’ 
29,400/., stating that he désired to take the opinion of the 
Court of Appeal on this point. Their Lordships granted a 


stay of execution as to 12,000/. only. 


A Conference of the National Housing Association will 
be held to-morrow at 2 p.m. in the Caxton Hall, West- 


minster. 


Mr. Edward Bradbury was on Monday appointed archi- 
tect to the Pembroke Urban Council, co. Dublin. Objec- 
tion was raised because he was not a ratepayer, but the 


voting was in his favour. 


The Estates and Finance Committee of the Coventry 
City Council have considered letters from Captain R. Tudor 
Owen, of Stratford-on-Avon, asking if they would be pre- 
pared to consider an offer for the ‘‘ Bacchus and Ariadne” 
picture at present in the room behind the gallery in St. 
Mary’s Hall. The committee resolved that they were pre-| 
pared to consider an offer. At the Council meeting on 
Tuesday an alderman said no offer would be accepted 
without the Council being consulted. The picture was 


ie 
5 


valued many years ago at 700 guineas. It was exhibited as — 


one of the sights of Florence for some 150 years. He hoped — 
the Council would not sanction its sale but agree to spend: — 


ing 60/. or so to restore it. 


The Governors of the Glasgow School of Art, authorisec t 
by the Scotch Education Department, have granted schoo ~ 
diplomas to six students. This diploma is the highes! — 


award the school can give, and entitles the holder to ar 
associateship of the Glasgow School of Art (G.S.A.). Hi 


carries the seal of the Scotch Education Department, anc 3 
the Department accepts it as a testimonial of professiona| — 


capacity. This is the first time that awards of diplomas 
have been made. The works of the candidates in eacl 
section of schoolwork were submitted to a jury of judges 
appointed by the Governors, and with these were associate( 
assessors nominated by the Governors and approved of by 
the Scotch Education Department. Eleven candidates sub 
mitted works. . yi} 
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THE WEEK. 


appeal has been issued by the Duke of DEvon- 
e as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge 
inds to meet the requirements of the present time. 
Lordship says in all a capital sum of nearly one 
on and a half, apart from any question of a pension 
for professors, might without extravagance be 
diately expended on the equipment of and on the 


sion of staff for the university. Buildings will | 


a large part of the amount. A sum of 25,o000/. at 
is urgently needed for a new museum of archzo- 
and ethnology, for the preservation and for the 
ay for the use of researchers of the valuable 
tions possessed by the university. A new, or at 
a greatly enlarged, museum of zoology has become 
sary. About 20,000/, is demanded for the comple- 
of the medical school. Lecture-rooms will have to 
rovided for the teaching of history and also for 
ematics. Lord Rayteicu is devoting part of the 
1 Prize of 7,700/, which he was awarded, towards 
sxtension of the Cavendish laboratory, and the 
inder for the purchase of scientific books. Addi- 
| accommodation is wanted in the departments of 
ulture, engineering and chemistry. As the number 
udents is increasing—there are at present 3,300 in 
ence—delay in providing classrooms and museums 
cause much inconvenience. 


LTHOUGH several months have elapsed since the 
church of St. Michael, in Hamburg, was destroyed, 
rrangements for its rebuilding remain unsettled. 
scussion concerning the style which should be 
ed occupied the members of the Berlin Union of 
tects at their last sitting. Germany is now making 
‘iments which are taken to be proofs that a new 
is a possibility, and, as was to be expected, 
deakers were generally in favour of avoiding the 
which the building presented at the time of the 
As it was eighteenth-century work it was not of 
value, but it was believed to be a reproduc- 
f the style of an earlier time. The authority of 
ER, the architect, and of Waener, the composer, was 
ed. The former said that an artist was guilty of 
when he attempted to produce the work of an 
r time, and he should always adhere to something 
ssive of the time in which he lived. WaGNER 
se advised his disciples at Bayreuth to produce 
hing that was new; if they acted otherwise the 
1 of unproductivity would seize them by the throat 
1ey would become the most miserable of mortals. 
s also held that_as the church was intended for 
ran services Medizeval planning was inadequate. 
S unanimously resolved that the new church 
1 be a living witness of a living age instead of a 
-opy of one that had vanished. 
oe 


fE case of The Great Central Railway Co. v. 
sment Committee of Banbury Union raises a 
on as to the proper principles of rating a railway, 
siderable interest to rating authorities and rail- 
ompanies. The line in question is a line which 
rom Woodford to Banbury, and connects the 
ines of the Great Central and the Great Western 
LYS. There are No stations or sidings on the line. 
le value is as a connecting line, and in the 
e of an agreement as to mutual working between 
yO companies, it would be valueless to either. 
Treat Western Railway Company had advanced 
for the purpose of building the line, and the 
Central Railway Company paid 32 per cent. 
t on the sum so advanced, The question was, 
this interest be taken into account as admissible 
*€ of rateable value ? Or could the rating 


. 
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authorities only consider as evidence the amount which 
the line earned per mile in the parish imposing the 
rate? The Court of Appeal have decided that the 
interest so paid is admissible evidence of rateable value. 
It was admitted that the cases decided on the question 
how far rating authorities could take into account 
matters arising outside their parish were not alto- 
gether consistent. But the true principle seems to be 
that the rating authorities may take into consideration 
any evidence which would bear upon the value of the 
property to a hypothetical tenant, provided, of course, 
that this evidence is reasonably relevant. — Profits 
of an undertaking are not rateable, but capacity to 
earn profits is an element which may be taken into 
account in considering the value of the property. The 
fact that the Great Central Railway Company had 
agreed to pay this interest was evidence of what they 
considered likely to be the profit-earning capacity of 
this piece of line. 


WHEN lands are taken compulsorily by statutory 
powers, is the former owner of the land entitled to 
compensation for depreciation in the value of the land 
retained by him, in consequence of acts done upon land 
near to, but not formerly belonging to him ? Upon this 
question the authorities are not altogether agreed. On 
the whole the better opinion seems to be that the former 
owner, though entitled to compensation for his land 
taken, and for depreciation in the value of his land 
retained by reason of the user made of the land taken, 
is not entitled to compensation for depreciation on his 
property retained by reason of acts done on the land 
not formerly his. This would seem to be the effect of 
the decisions in Rex v. Mountrorp (22 Law Times 
Reports, 752) and Horton v. Colwyn Bay Urban District 
Council (23 Law Times Reports, 75). The case of 
London and North-Western Railway v. Reppaway, 
decided the other day by Purtuimore, J., which seems 
to favour a contrary conclusion, is perhaps to be 
explained by the peculiar wording of the company’s 
Act under which the claim to compensation arose, 


Or late years there appears to be little difficulty in 
accepting the report of an assessor in an architectural 
competition. The case of the new schools in connection 
with Henshaw’s Blind Asylum, a Lancashire institution, 
may therefore be considered as exceptional. The com- 
petition was limited to Manchester architects, and Mr. 
Joun Hoven was appointed as assessor. The Board of 
Management declined to accept any of the premiated 
plans, because, having particular knowledge of the 
requirements of the Institution, they had come to the 
conclusion that the plans of Messrs. Mancnatt & 
LirTLEwoops were best suited to their needs, and the 
authors were appointed architects at a meeting on 
Tuesday. It was stated by one of the governors that a 
difficulty might arise if plans selected by the assessor 
were not adopted. But the Chairman pointed 
out that the form of advertisement was a pro- 
tection against such a contingency. The supporters 
of the Institution, which is not in too prosperous 
a condition, may well ask why was it necessary 
to go to the expense of appointing an assessor or 
to bestow premiums when it was possible to obtain 
a design without the machinery of a competition ? It is 
quite certain from what was said by the Chairman that 
the invitation to compete was drawn up in a guarded 
manner with a view to save the Board from all kinds 
of consequences. But it should be asked whether the 
competitors were able to read between the lines and to 
realise the possibility, if not the certainty, that the 
judging of the designs by an architect of experience was - 
no more than a matter of form. The Board may be 
wise in their selection; but they have not taken the 
public into their confidence by explaining the reasons 
which induced them to prefer a design which was not 
premiated or commended, 
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WILLIAM Ill. AND THE ARTS. 


HE announcement of the gift by the Emperor 
of Germany of a statue of Wuiam IIL, 
which is to be erected before Kensington Palace 
where the king died, will give rise to many curious 
reflections. Although Wizxiam III. was compelled, for 
the transaction of business, to reside in Kensington, he 
found so much pleasure in Hampton Court that he 
went there at least once a week. On one of those 
occasions his horse stumbled, and the king broke his 
collar-bone. He died after a short illness. According 
to Bishop Burnet:—' Some moved for a magnificent 
funeral, but it seemed not decent to run into unneces- 
sary expense when we were entering on a war that 
must be maintained at a vast charge, so a private 
funeral was resolved on. But for the honour of his 
memory a noble monument and an equestrian statue 
were ordered. Some years must show whether these 
things were really intended, or if they were only spoke 
of to excuse the privacy of his funeral, which was sca: ce 
decent, so far was it from being magnificent.” It is 
needless to say that what the courtly bishop hinted 
became a fact. Parliament did not summon sculptors. 
The only memorial of the great king to whom the 
country was so much indebted which was set up in 
London—and a century was allowed to elapse before 
an attempt was made—was the statue in St. James's 
Square, the work of the younger Bacon, and completed 
in 1808. 

In 1701, or a year before the king’s death, an 
equestrian statue was erected in Dublin, which was un- 
fortunately the reverse of magnificent. As happens 
with less obtrusive symbols in that strifeful city, the 
statue became the object of aversion to one party, and, 
as if it were a political idol, in a little time efforts were 
made to destroy horse and rider. Official inquiries 
were instituted and rewards were offered, but nobody 
was punished. For many a year the daubing of the 
group in the colours of rival politicians was a favourite 
pursuit, and it was almost impossible to prevent the 
‘‘slorious, pious and immortal memory Y ol. King 
Wituram from becoming as ridiculous as his metal 
representative. It would almost seem as if fate had 
destined the king’s features to afford amusement. When 
Drypen had completed his translation of Virer, the 
publisher, Jacos Tonson, wished to have it dedicated to 
King Wii1am. But as DryDEN was deprived of his 
laureateship by the monarch, and was given other 
occasions to become disloyal, he refused. Whereupon 
Tonson had all the engravings in which the features of 
JENEAS were introduced drawn like the king, with a 
hook nose. The following was one of the epigrams 
inspired by the feat :— 

Old Jacob, by deep judgment swayed, 
To please the wise beholders, 

Has placed old Nassau’s hook-nosed head 
On poor A‘neas’s shoulders. 


To make the parallel hold tack, 
Methinks there’s little lacking ; 

One took his father pick-a-pack, 
And t’other sent his packing. 


It is to be hoped the Kaiser's gift will not give rise 
to sarcastic attacks either in verse or prose. 

Wiu11AM was one of those men who had to suffer 
because their manner was disagreeable. Always an 
invalid, asthmatic and nervous, his harsh voice repelled 
people and compelled Englishmen to believe he was 
seeking his own interest alone. His fellow-countrymen 
loved him and he loved them in return. But as BuRNET 
says:—' The ill-returns he met from the English 
nation, their jealousies of him and their perverseness 
_ towards him had too much soured his mind, and had in 
a great measure alienated him from them, which he did 
not care enough to conceal, although he saw the ill- 
effects this had upon his business.” A monarch who 
stood in such a peculiar position, and who valued 
strategy and statecraft above everything, was not 
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adapted to promoteliterature or art. According to Hat 
his reign was our nadir in all that related to imag 
tion, _As became a Dutchman, Witiam liked 
have a handsome and pleasant dwelling-place, anc 
that account architecture and gardening were the. 
arts of peace in which he took pleasure during 
intervals of his campaigns. His palace of Loo 
evidence of his affection for the national surround 
which supplied by artifice what nature refused. 

was eager to create a similar dwelling for himself 
of the neglected Hampton Court. The air of Lor 
was not adapted to his constitution, and on the b: 
of the Thames he thought he was provided with a 
that could be made to recall the low, sandy lan 
Guelders. WreEN was accorded full liberty to ct 
buildings which differed vastly from those of Wor 
Gippons was allowed to. create flowers and frui 
wood, and VERRIO, who was at first rebellious bec 
he was one of the officials of CHARLES II., painted 
walls of the staircase almost before they were rea 
receive colour. It was perhaps fortunate for V 
that the queen was permitted to have more share it 
planning of the new palace than in the public affaii 
the country in which she had a right to rule. V 
some of the courtiers cemplained about the absenc 
height in certain of the parts, which they ascribe 
Wren’s inability, WiLt1am confessed that all the de 
in question were the results of his own comm: 
With all his greatness, an artist found him to b 
obstinate patron. 

If the opportunity had been properly used Ham 
Court could have served to promote English art. 
WILLIAM apparently made his own arrangements. 
obtained his statues for the grounds from Italy. A 
after the king’s death a London merchant named 
applied for the payment of 6oo0/, due to him on ac 
of seven marble statues and a marble head whic 
imported from Italy by His Majesty’s order. 
‘acluded an ‘Autumn with two Satyrs,” a © Cere 
“Venus,” an “Apollo,” a “~ Vulcan,” a “ Saty 
double statue of ‘Pan and Orpheus,’ and an 
Philosopher.” They cost the merchant 555/. in 
and there was 45/. for freight and other charges. 
was informed that he could remove the statues 
wished. Hampton Court was a constant grievan 
the economical reformers of the time. VERRIO als 
in his claim. The king agreed with him that h 
to be paid 4ool. for painting the great bedchambe 
he received the money. For the great staircast 
the little bedchamber he was to receive 1,8001 
1,190/, of that amount was owing to him. | 

In justice to WILLIAM it must be said that. 
failed to encourage English art, he was no less 
ferent to the work of foreigners. If a merchat 
Batt offered to paint the walls as well as to Pp 
sculpture he would be likely to receive an order. 
affairs which monopolised the king’s attention wé 
important to be forgotten for a short time, altho), 
might be acting as a votary of art. In the course’ 
life he afforded subjects for battle-painters, but h 
no commissions to have them represented. Unl' 
great enemy Louis XIV., he fought his own } 
instead of choosing mottoes for the medals that re) 
them, for, as WaLPoLE says, he had no leisure } 
side over the registers of his fame. 

It cannot, however, be asserted that the ri 
Wiram III. was entirely fruitless. In estimat! 
influence the state of the country should be con:! 
London had not completely recovered from the: 
of the Great Fire when he ascended the thronc 
short reign of James II. had rendered men U! 
about the stability of their property, for it was! 
hended that a French invasion was likely to tal 
with the approval of the English king. The ere! 
such important mansions as Althorpe and Cha'' 
among others, and several residences in Londc, 
indications of the revival of faith in the sec! 
England. The style of building which is as” 
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} Queen AnneE has more right to bear the name of 
brother-in-law, for the imitation of Dutch houses 
in during his reign. The influence of WReEN was 
strong. But with all his classicism he was 
indisposed to adopt a suggestion from Holland. 
tiaM TALMAN was comptroller of works to 
u1AM III., and Dynham House, Swallowfield, and 
tsworth arose in WILLIAM’s time. VANBRUGH did 
display his architectural skill before 1702, and 
efore belongs to the next reign. But Hawkes- 
RE was acting in 1690 as clerk of works in Kensing- 
Palace, which was erected for Witt1am. The end 
1e seventeenth century was therefore not entirely 
jent in skilled architects. 
There were also some painters. When WILLIAM 
t to Hampton Court the cartoons by Rapuaet, 
h CRoMWELL had secured for the nation, were lying 
yxes. The king ordered a gallery to be erected to 
ain them. He employed Henry Cook, an English- 
and a pupil of Sarvator Rosa, to repair them. 
. Rirey, who painted the king and queen several 
s, had the reputation of being an excellent portrait- 


ter. But it must be owned that the English painters 
> lost amid the numerous foreigners. Sculpture 
no prominent English representative. As it was 


med that a high art picture could only be produced 
aly, amateurs were convinced that Dutchmen alone 
> qualified for any commissions that were not given 
alians. GRINLING GiBBONS appears to have been a 
gner, although from the name it might be imagined 
yas a native of this country. The most that can be 
of the Williamite period is that it preceded ANNE’s 
ustan age and that it afforded signs of the decline 
reign art and of the coming of native art. It is not, 
ever, necessary that favour shown to the fine arts 
ld be a qualification for respecting a monarch. 
LIAM earned the gratitude of Englishmen, and we 
t all hope that the figure which a kinsman is to 
ent to Kensington will be worthy of the monarch 
se ambition it was “to make England the arbitress 
urope, the tutelary angel of the human race.” 


THE ASSOCIATION SKETCH-BOOK.* 


‘HE latest volume of the “ Association Sketch-Book” 
manifests that no less interest is taken in archi- 
ire by the young architects of to-day than was 
bited by the earlier contributors. The seventy- 
plates in the volume are all evidence of zealous 
<,and in most of them are signs of a desire to 
ess detail rather than to give slap-dash sketches, 
h save labour and are supposed to give general 
ts. It is evident that those who made the drawings 
> more desirous to increase their knowledge of form 
construction than to display their skill as draughts- 
The plates are therefore significant as evidence 
dmiration for old work, which is probably the best 
t that could animate a student of architecture, 
‘he collection is also interesting as suggesting the 
haustible wealth of England. Often as Medizeval 
Early Renaissance buildings have been represented, 
still possible to find subjects in this country which 
_ the attractiveness of novelty to most people. 
y of the plates represent English work. The 
ining examples are taken from Holland, Italy and 
n. The title-page, by Mr. W. C. GREEN, is an adap- 
n of the facade of a summer-house which now forms 
ntrance to the cemetery of the Roman Catholic Mis- 
ry College at Drumcondra, co. Dublin. The date 
is about r775—a time when CHAMBERS and other 
ish architects obtained commissions in Treland—and 
emplifies English treatment of Classic elements. 
he first of the plates is a view of the west front of 
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| always laid out at right angles. 


Benham Abbey by Mr. W. S. A. Gorpon. The lines 
are very carefully drawn, but the washes of colour have 
diminished the effect without imparting any advantage. 
There are frve drawings of Canterbury Cathedral. Mr. 
McLacuian represents the very delicate colour deco- 
ration of St. Andrew’s Chapel. Professor BERESFORD 
Pitre gives one of his Piranesi-like views in the cloisters ; 
while Mr. Cyar_es THompson supplies three measured 
drawings of the cloisters giving details of the groining. 
It is pointed out that the vaulting ribs are of white 
Caen stone with chalk filling in between. All the upper 
portion of the buttresses above parapets and the finials 
and crockets to the canopies have been destroyed. Mr. 
THOMPSON suggests restoration after remaining ex- 
amples. Mr. Garratt has two drawings from Cir- 
encester. One is a bay in Trinity Chapel, and the other 
shows parts of the old town hall. Apparently the 
plates are reproductions of pencil drawings, and if 
the originals were made on the spot they are 
admirable examples of skilful plotting. The building is 
supposed to date from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. ‘The tile floor of Prior CRAwpen’s chapel at 
Ely is shown by Mr. Dryspate.’ It is pointed out that 
“the width of the chapel increases from east to west 
from 13 feet 4 inches to 13 feet 74 inches. No notice 
of this is taken in the design of the tiles.” Medizeval 
craftsmen generally acted in a different spirit. The 
majority of the tiles had circles for ornament. But 
there were also heraldic lions and other figures arranged 
in bands. Old stables in Hastings, consisting of a 
house in the centre and a stable building on either side, 
the whole forming a continuous line, are drawn by 
Mr. Hair. The walls are of red brick with purple 
brick dressings, the roof of red tiles and the cornice 
of wood. It is probably an _ eighteenth-century 
building, and is a curious example of symmetrical 
arrangement carried to excess. Mr. Hatt has 
discovered an_ interesting subject in the gate 
piers to Ickworth Park, Suffolk, which are sup- 
posed to have come from Bury St. Edmunds. 
They were, no doubt, originally intended to flank an 
approach on the skew, and therefore are out of place in 
their present position. Fach pier is rusticated and has 
a fluted Tuscan pilaster. It is surmounted by a vase of 
rather novel form and of elegant design. It is an 
example of a kind of work which, from being liable to 
be overlooked, is well deserving of record. The door- 
way of Kilpeck Church is unlike most of the Norman 
examples in England in its ornamentation. Around 
the arch we see the heads, some beaked, which were 
an usual mode of decoration, mixed with forms which 
are novel. But on the piers of the doorway there is a 
strange mixture of serpents long drawn out, and 
warriors with mail corselets and bare feet who are 
enveloped with convoluted lines that run from top to 
bottom. In other words, instéad of the “bits” 
which are often repeated, there is an effort to 
devise a composition that is adapted to a 
pier. The drawing is by Mr. Jorpan_ GnrEEN, 
who also supplies a large number of sketches 
from Lichfield Cathedral—indeed, the plate is over- 
crowded. Two plates from Muchelney Church, in 
Somerset, by Mr. F. C. Mears, not only represent the 
fine tiles which have survived, but suggest a more 
orderly arrangement for them than is seen at present. 
They were relaid as they were found, regardless of the 
confusion, while it is evident from the plates that they 
could be grouped in a very effective manner. Mr. W. 
Datuy Quirke furnishes four plates of St. Nicholas 
Church, Old Shoreham, This is a well-known Sussex 
structure, partly Norman, with a fourteenth-century 
chancel. One peculiarity of it is that the lines are not 
The windows to the 
nave are very small, and it therefore rejoices in a dim 
religious light. ‘The mouldings are simple, and there is 
comparatively little ornament in stone. The drawings 
afford a very complete representation of an interesting 
building. ‘Tourists appear to attach so much importance 
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to the carved tie-beam,.it is right to mention that it 
is duly represented. The massive brass lectern in 
Merton College Chapel, Oxford, appears in a draw- 
ing by Mr. W. S. A. Gorpon. An_ interesting pair 
of drawings of figures from the rood-screen of Ran- 
worth Church are supplied by Mr. W. Davipson. - One 
represents St. GEorGE and the Dragon and the other St. 
MicHaeEt slaying the many-headed Dragon. The armour 
and costume are represented in a most laborious way, 
but as usual the dragons cannot excite terror.’ Mr. 
McLacuran represents the ornament found on some of 
the robes of saints in the same church, ‘which probably 
was derived from Venetian or Eastern examples. 

Mr. pe Grucuy has some boldly executed views of 
Cornwall churches, an oak lectern from York and 
sketches of. metal and woodwork. Sherborne Abbey is 
the subject of an excellent freehand drawing by 
Mr. DryspALe, as well as the Sherborne conduit or 
lavatory which once belonged to the abbey. By Mr. 
Mears is an oak lectern from Shipdham Church, and 
Mr. Lestre Wirxinson shows the roof of’ St. John’s 
Church, Stamford, which is elaborately decorated in 
colour. Four drawings by Mr. H. F. TRAYLEN represent 
Burghley House, Stamford. Photography hardly does 
justice to so large a building, and it is an onerous task 
to undertake detailed drawings. One ingenious feature, 
usually. absent: from photographs, is the clock, which 
also serves to -represent the arms of the noble 
owner. The views relate to the exterior. Two large 
drawings by Mr. J. Haro_p Gippons give details of the 
vaulting of St. Edmund’s chapel in Tewkesbury Abbey. 
The projections are on a large scale and enable its 
character tobe understood. Contours of the mouldings 
are also given. Although of limited size, the chapel 
was constructed with great care, and in the fourteenth 
century must have been a gem of architecture. Mr. Mears 
has general views of the tower of. Wells Cathedral, a 
work whichis manifestly incomplete. Another, of the small 
church of St: Botolph, Westwick, showing the chancel 
screen, and of the Abbey Gate at Burnham Norton, on 
which it is stated that the window tracery has recently 
been completely destroyed by local roughs. Three 
careful drawings by Mr. Jonn Swarprick are devoted 
to the rood-screen from St. John, Bois-le-Duc, now in 
the South Kensington Museum. 

Giotro’s campanile at Florence is shown on two 
drawings by Mr. M. J. Dawson; as one of them is from 
an elevated point of view, the background of landscape 
is suggested. The cloisters of San Lorenzo in Florence 
and the shrine of S. Miniato al Monte have been drawn 
with care by Mr. W. S. Georce. Mr. A..G. Mac- 
Naucutan has a clever view of a part of the cortile of 
the hospital at Milan, the sculpture being skilfully 
rendered. No less effective are his views of the 
library of Siena Cathedral. Mr..L. Rome GuTHRIE 
has selected one of the old fonts in Siena Cathedral, 
which evidently is partly made up from an ancient 
candelabrum. Some of the rich embroidery in the 
cathedral has been drawn by Mr. McLacuian. The 
choir stalls of S. Giorgio Maggiore, which are most 
elaborately carved, were selected by Mr. L. U. Grace. 
Mr. Gascoyne’s drawing of the interior of S. Maria dei 
Miracoli, Venice, excels the usual work of students by 
the management of light and shade. A valuable series 
of measured drawings of the building by Mr. Percy M. 
Lovett will perhaps be more appreciated by the 
majority of architects. The architect of the church—or 
at least of part—-was Pietro Lomparpo. ‘Thecharacter 
of the architecture will be judged from the following 
description on one of the drawings :—‘‘ Walls lined 
with oriental marble, varied with strips of grey African 
marble; balustrading, wall panelling, cornices, arch- 
moulds, strings round nave, altar rails, window jambs, &c., 
of Carrara marble; columns under gallery of Istrian 
marble; ceiling under gallery and barrel ceiling to nave 
panelled and gilded, with pictures in every panel.” Mr. 
LoveELL’s ten pages have probably never been surpassed 
for detail in the preceding sketch-books, and such an 
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effort should be enough to win him credit as a courageo 
student who is not daunted by size or quantity. Tho 
who know Venice will say that he could have discover 
a church more worthy of so much toil, but there m 
have been special reasons which dictated the choi 
Mr. A. G. McLacutan gives three drawings from t 
cortile of the Ducal Palace. There are two views 
the fascinating pedestal of the Colleoni statue by h 
R. W. Scuuttz. Lastly, Mr. James McLacuian ak 
attempts to render the beautiful ornament of the Mihr 
in the Mosque at Cordova. “> ae 

The majority of the subjects, it will be observ 
are difficult. to treat. It is therefore  satisfactc 
to find that the contributors have attained so mt 
success. All are essentially architectural drawin 
Volume X. of the third series is able to assert its 
with any of its predecessors. The editors, Mess 
Lewis and Fyrr, are, of course, entitled toa share of) 
praise of which such a collection is worthy. 


ARCHITECTURAL JOURNALISM.” 


DO not propose to indulge in personal reminisceni: 
I though perhaps such a paper might pass the hour m, 
interestingly than the precise programme immediatel} 
view. From the Pugin-Barry controversy onwards it ; 
formed part of my business to come into contact wit; 
number of people more or less known to fame in the ari 
tectural world, and to hear an array of stories told ati 
architects and professional concerns. Through flux of ti: 
naturally enough, several of the opinions so express2d, | 
the experiences thus confided, relate to those who I 
passed away—men reckoned notable personages” dui 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. - The disintere ‘ 
characters and kindly dispositions of some of these ren 
delightfully green in one’s memory; a few, otherwise s 
tinguished, exist far less pleasantly fresh in our rel 
lections. I must relinquish what I could’ but think an 
siderable temptation thus to repeople the stage with al 
old friends and familiar individualities, because we 15 
not overlook susceptibilities likely to be wounded by il 
a recapitulation. Tales, too, told perhaps at the expen'0 
the living, might engender an affront with those whom @ 
most concern. The safer course, therefore, will be to 2) 
all confabulations of this nature, and so I will commit 
my subject with an abstract proposition. What is the la 
tion of architectural journalism to architecture as a/t 
art; and is the influence by the professional Press 
ducive to its progress or not? A priori, the answer }s 
depend upon two things, viz. a just understanding of ali 
tecture as now practised, and a proper appreciation oil 
legitimate sphere of journalism. It will, at startin; > 
incidental to our inquiry if we also briefly indulge! 
little introspection. The modern architect has been evié 
concurrently with the growth of professional journai™ 
the two have developed side by side. They appear |} 
inseparable, and certainly act and react each upon the «1 
We may do well, therefore, to make a note of that cil 


stance. Moreover, we cannot fail to acknowledge th fa 
that the best architecture which the world has univeal 
recognised was erected ages before the days of newsp)é! 
or professional architects, and most of it dates long pit 
the invention of the printing press. The very ma’! 
‘architect ” does not even appear to have been im '¢! 
England anyway till early in the sixteenth century, ti"! 
it came into vogue rather sooner perhaps in Italy. "% 
niator ” was the designation given to King Henry IL’s rist 
mason Alnoth; and in the thirteenth century this "6 
have been applied to others and equally to Piet? | 
Montreuil, whom records describe as the head of atis® 
ciation of workmen engaged in designing and erecti} ' 
chapel of the Virgin at Saint-Germain des Prés, 10 ‘hi 
church he lies buried. An inscription on the south)? 
of Santa Maria Maggiore, Bergamo, names its desig? 

Magister” Johanes Campiglio, 1360. These worthieW® 
salaried officials employed by patrons, however, bt! 
appointed, of course, by county councils as functione © 
engineer an architectural bureau, which makes a diffien' 
We have also to remember that the arts flourished it 
highest forms unaided by academical displays or 1 
As 
dat 


i * From a paper read before the Northern Architectur 
ciation, Newcastle-on-Tyne, February 20, by Maurice B. 
- F,R.ILB.A, 
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illery shows. The noblest triumphs of masterly building 
nd the “supreme of earthly masonry” had grown mellow 
y ag2 centuries on end before professors of architecture 
und a vocation or lecturers on art flourished on a syllabus. 

We cannot too often repeat that texture distinguishes 
sod architecture from mere building, and the journalist 
iterates this fact, adding another as to the need of breadth 
id repeating the claims of good proportion with an insist- 
ice which is liable to be wearisome. - But for all this 
umble endeavour, the petulant party who fancies himself 
. advance of his fellows turns round on the Press as if it 
yuld be held responsible for the inherent shortcomings of 
‘chitects themselves. The complaint referred to implies 
at all pictorial prints are inadequate, or something worse ; 
nd so the journals are harmful and blameworthy. 

It is hardly practicable to define the vocation of an archi- 
‘ct with exactitude nowadays. The definition issued by 
1e American Institute led to no little adverse comment, and 
have not seen any attempt to fix the limitations of a tech- 
ical journalist. Sometimes people fancy that he has taken 
p this kind of work, having failed at all else. The far- 
saching influence of a nobly designed building is anyhow 
eyond reckoning, and the same too may be said of the 
ower of a capable Press. If we assert that the English 
apers are second to none, it is perhaps no. more than facts 
istify. No one realises the shortcomings of his trade 
etter than the publicist, particularly if he should chance to 
e an adept in his cratt. Whether architecture is recog- 
ised as chiefly replete with poetic possibilities, or is 
‘eated as a prosaic building business, to be enlivened only 
y the occasional contentious niceties. of professional 
olitics—to which ever side you attribute the most import- 
nce you are considerably indebted to the good offices of 


1e journalist. This is sometimes not so fully acknowledged | 


5 might be expected, but in any event you will agree that 
re all owe a debt of gratitude to the enterprising secre- 
iries of our several Societies for annually arranging their 
essional programmes and discussions, thereby adding to 
1e dissemination of knowledge and the common stock of 
echnical information. Public interest also in architectural 
aatters is augmented in no small degree by these means, 
irgely, I may add, by the help of the journals. 

Now and again only, however, does it happen that some 
iore venturesome spirit than the rest, gifted, it may be, 
vith a nimble mind and presenting, perhaps, an attractive 
ersonality, propounds some paradoxical revelation, and to 
us end assumes a truculent air, riding a-tilt at generally 
ccepted conclusions, and thus for the nonce unseats our 
ommon complacency and sets people thinking. A welcome 
ver awaits such an intellectual libertine, either in the 
ress, in the pulpit or on the platform—one who can capably 
ouse the lethargic quintessence of his fellows and startle 
.eir latent powers of combativeness into activity. Nothing 
an be more dismal than to drone on, treating a daily task 
3 adrudgery. Even the unrestrained prodigality of L’Art 
,ouveau obtained recognition as an attempt to emancipate 
»plied design from antiquated senility. To preach with 
er picuity belongs not to the many, and to practise with 
,Stinction comes only to the few. Their little leaven must 
> looked to for the leavening of the whole lump. With 
|1s purpose the architectural Press stands for a good deal, 
id by its means the chiefs in the profession for the time 
cing are brought into touch with. the unseen countless 
ambers of inarticulate workers, who are thus influenced 
\v the better. In a sense, of course, the immediate result 
vthaps is incomparable with the old traditional guidance 
jhich has for ever been lost. The patriarchal personal 
fluence and primitive receptivity of the learner, too, are 
‘Imbered with the past. The merit and variety of the 
iustrations comprise their chief interest and permanent 
‘lue. But there exists beyond the scope of the immediate 
eds of the business of the architect, the surveyor and the 
hilder a much wider question, as you will presently see, 
ivolved in the prosperity of the architectural Press. We 
ted not stay to find the least common denominator in 
(termining where the evils resulting from these Periodicals 
‘mmence or where their possible good may end. That 
| owledge would be of little use even if found. It is far 
pre to the purpose to remember what Professor Arm- 
yong said about the imminence of education :—“ Interest 
sinot always be maintained at bursting point; in school, 
4 in the world, uninteresting work must be done some- 
ies, and in point of fact it is most important to acquire 
ls art of doing uninteresting work in a serious and deter- 
"ned way.” It would surpass the wit of man to make 


, number of any serial publication come up to one 


invariable standard of excellence, and only when uniformity 
of deadly dulness sets in can it be said a just cause for 
complaint arises. A margin of merit must be conceded. 
And, further, in criticising the journals, as everybody has a 
right to do, people so often overlook the fact that things in 
which they chance to be particularly interested are the very 
subjects which others care nothing about, and wice versa. 
The best of us are apt tu take too restricted a view, curtail- 
ing our energies to personal interests, and so overlook much 
that is going on around us. I doubt if even the most alert . 
prognosticator can foresee or trace with any exactitude the 
precise goal to which all the educational activity of the pre- 
sent time is tending. | Suffice for us to know that trades and 
manufacturing processes are being revolutionised, and 
amidst the immense potentialities of technical training are 
being extended and advanced both at home and abroad, thus 
influencing the destinies of nations after a fashion and on 
a scale.-unknown to previous generations. From whatever 
standpoint we view these things,-:they are beyond our 
control, and we shall do well to waste no time hankering . 
after primitive traditional customs and patriarchal feudalism. 
The old order has become absolutely incompatible with 
contemporary economics, Fabian or otherwise. Our imme- 
diate concern is as clear as noonday; building workers 
must be brought into unison. Municipal trading schemes, 
direct labour undertakings and syndicate combines may do 
much, but they are not likely to corner the building industry 
just at present. County councils, like commercial trust 
syndicates, have, however, journals of their own to promote 
their own ends. The architect with an eye to coming 
events cannot afford to ignore the necessity of looking to 
his bearings, least of all to dispense with the journals of 
his. professional class. His paramount influence as an . 
artist is a-very valuable and essential asset, convincing 
enough up to a certain point; but the only reliable footing 
upon which he may safely rely as a standby is his function 
and ability as chief builder and master of the works, 
qualified as a building expert capable of holding his own in 
the open market, equal to difficult constructional problems, 
economic modes of building, and able to protect his client’s 
interests when dealing with enterprising contractors. All 
this is so well understood, and so mundane, that even a 
journalist might perhaps blush at such a recapitulation of 
the obvious. But for all that the architect must learn to 
wake up, and it is hardly necessary to remind him through 
you what a stupendous concern the building industry has 
become, and what a different affair the trade of a buiider 
is now from what it used to be only a few years ago. 
Remember the multitudinous interests thus embraced and 
how many of them are individually antagonistic, competing 
in almost every grade in the stress of stern reality. The 
architect has the best of reasons for knowing what cutting 
competitors will do, and the journals are fully acquainted 
with the everyday struggle for existence. How is all 
this gradually affecting the architect? Engineers and 
specialists of every variety, including the so-called Guilds 
of Art Workers and Crafts, are all uniting in some way 
or another to wrest the architect’s vocation from him and 
insinuate his end as a mere superfluity. The more affluent 
members of our profession may think lightly of such in- 
roads, treating them as of no importance. Not so the rank 
and file, who can plainly see that this process which is 
being encouraged really means invasion in one direction and 
then in another, till one’s opportunities become smaller by 
degress and rapidly less, not only for “ designing in beauty 
and building with truth,” but in the meantime the archi- 
tect’s bread-and-cheese chances may be said to stand in 
jeopardy every hour. I am not a pessimist, but as a 
journalist attempt to put into plain terms what so many 
must have in their minds. It may be that what folks in 
Newcastle are thinking to-day the world will be thinking 
to-morrow. 

Consider the position after a broad view of what is going 
on in almost every centre of activity with polytechnics, 
arts and science schools, crafts classes and trades colleges, 
all crowded like busy hives of industry, creating a throng 
of either co-operators with architects or competitors against 
them. No solution whatever will be arrived at by being 
supercilious, because the architect must become alive to 
the ultimate problem involved. He cannot afford either 
to ignore or stand aloof in this movement if he is to secure 
a hold on the wider issues of our national life. The pro- 
fessional journals constitute a much more intimate factor 
in this regard than perhaps may have occurred to you 
before, and it is evident that among the vast concourse of 
students and teachers comprehended in the higher educa- 
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tional scheme just alluded to, there exists an untold number 
of readers for whom the building papers have a very real 
interest. © 

Beyond this, again, there is the power of the Press in 
influencing public’ judgment, and often it would be im- 
possible to obtain a hearing without the aid of journalists, 
who are said to hold the ears of king Demos in keeping. 
Modern intellectual, political and social life differs totally 
from the conditions prevailing in the days of the Planta- 
genets, and yet we are continually being lectured about the 
discrepancy of methods architecturally characteristic of the 
Middle Ages as compared with those of the reign of King 
Edward VII. Those who most harp on this string are 
the inconsistent people who never cease to caustically 
bemoan what they designate the inanities of the Gothic’ 
Revival. These also are the critics, too, who. say that the 
architectural papers only serve to make the ccribber’s reposi- 
tory replete with an ever-increasing choice of patterns, and 
mostly bad ones at that, because, forsooth, the aforesaid 
candid grumblers mostly keep their own precious pro- 
ductions to themselves. Thus, on their own showing, 
they never give the reader even a rare chance of seeing 
how things ought to be done. This criticism about cribbing 
leaves my emotions quite untouched. I have seen too 
much of it done by every variety of architect, “’twixt 
wind and water,” to be moved on that account, and my 
experience is that those who make the most fuss about 
giving their brains to other people are the last persons 
in the world who run any real risk quite in that way. By 
continually publishing the best contemporary drawings of 
the most successful buildings, and in illustrating the designs 
chosen in current competitions, the professional periodicals 
serve an unquestionable service, to say nothing of the 
historic examples of all kinds so copiously given as 
standards for reference. This dissemination is not limited 
by any means to the cities and big centres of enterprise, 
seeing that individuals living in the most remote places 
are reached almost as readily, while architects and sub- 
scribers in our Colonies have again and again told us 
how they look forward to see the journals as the mails 
arrive. 

We, too, at home, by the same means, are made 
acquainted with what is going on beyond the seas among 
our fellow workers who are engaged in developing countries 
in which many of our sons will have to make a home. | It 
has often occurred to me how remarkable it is that equally 
able individuals should entertain such diametrically contrary 
opinions about the merits or otherwise of the self-same 
thing. There is, I suppose, no accounting for people’s 
tastes. What a humdrum pellicle of a place this “ valley of 
tears” would be if we all thought alike. Our journals 
would be duller than they sometimes are already. 
Much of their space is necessarily occupied with 
ephemeral matter answering the fugitive needs of the 
hour; but you will do well to note that, whatever 
power the Press may possess, it cannot make insignificance 
significant. I mean these papers have in the main to be 
recognised as records of other people’s doings, and they re- 
flect the best that is being produced at the time. On the 
whole this agreeable task is well performed with a catho- 
licity of selection, a regularity and an impartiality which at 
least commends itself and pleases the majority. There 
always remains a residuum who would like to have a paper 
all to themselves, and I dare say think they would do great 
things. Judged by an academic standard, or looked at 
through the barnacles of a cult, some of the illustrations are 
mediocre enough, it is true, unrelieved by freshness or 
artistic charm; but obviously great designers can be 
counted on the fingers, and distinguished works of art 
necessarily are few. An annual magazine might have 
leisure to collect and pick out the supreme, elimivating 
everything which does not count as excellent, though I 
doubt it. Somehow good, bad and indifferent perform- 
ances gain equal publicity anyhow, and this is precisely the 
distinguishing characteristic of each Royal Academy show, 
as in every other exhibition. The work of the most capable 
man even is unequal, and occasionally most disappointing. 
Weekly journals are primarily newspapers, and you cannot 
reasonably compare them with expensive magazines; but 
no monthly publication can compete with them in the 
matter of large circulation and thorough representation of 
up-to-date form. In passing judgment upon the relative 
value of any illustrations, it is clear that, though the subjects 
may lack artistic merit, they probably present an interest 
of another kind, perhaps as a planning scheme or some 
special kind of building of exceptional value to one class of 
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reader, but of little use to another. The journals are very 
much what the profession is capable of making them. 

As years come and go, the gigantic growth of serial 
accumulations is inevitable, and many ingenious subscribers 
have endeavoured to cope with this vast aggregation by de. 
vising indices and file compendiums of their own with a 
view to classification. Perhaps the index printed with a 
paper every half-year furnishes, after all, the best means 
for reference, and when bound in a small folio such indices 
are easy of access and can be cheaply preserved. Nothing 
could be more hopelessly unmanageable than a lot of bundle; 
of unbound parts of any periodical. It must be largely 
composed of inconsequential matter ; ‘but, on the other hand 
these volumes do contain’ considerable information whicl 
cannot be found elsewhere. The great point is to keep the 
indices for ready application so as to make the informatior 
accessible. een 

The lecturer, after recording the publication of architec 
tural publications since 1786, said:—With regard to con 
tinental publications, it has to be noted that the strict ruli 
of annual subscription mostly obtains, and under’ thi) 
régime individual copies are not supplied to non-subscribers 
In England and in America readers have the option ¢ 
purchasing any particular number or part of the periodical) 
they may fancy. This no doubt is a great advantage to th 
public, but the publisher has to determine the limit of Ahi 
editions by the average demand ; consequently any issu 
which happens to prove specially popular speedily run 
out of print. Other numbers less in demand lapse int 
“waste,” which results in a loss to the proprietors, beside| 
being the indirect occasion of loss to the readers, and fc 
this reason the output on every periodical necessarily ; 
calculated upon a provision as near as may be to cover th 
depreciation inevitably accruing under such a system. a0) 
the other hand, when the edition of a serial is defined by 
regular number of annual subscribers, as happens on th 
continental plan, this loss is obviated, leaving more avai) 
able capital expenditure on the improvement of the public; 
tion itself. The conduct of any journalistic enterpri: 
obviously must be based upon commercial ‘consideratio! 
unless, of course, the publication is run to further a 
particular views or ulterior ainis‘of the proprietor. This | 
not likely to apply to the architectural Press, which, lil’ 
any other business enterprise, is founded on the principli 
of supply and demand; but there is this to be said, th 
those who really value the paper which represents thé 
interests would do well to remember how this aspect of t 
matter concerns the reader as well as the proprietors— 
least to this extent, because success in furthering the en 
for which both the architect and the architectural journal 
are working must largely depend upon the co-operation 
the subscribers to these periodicals, not only by contrib) 
ing to their pages and, as correspondents, giving €al/ 
information of matters of general interest, but by regula’ 
taking in their papers. I make no apology for thus com) 
to so conclusive a point, which otherwise might not occur) 
you. Class journals do not appeal to the public in the fit 
instance, though their opinions are constantly quoted in 1? 
popular newspapers, thus materially assisting the aims al 
interests of the community which the architectural journs 
more immediately represent, and it is primarily on thr 
own constituents that the professional periodicals must ry 
for support. aA 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATIN 
AND HOLYROOD ABBEY. 


MEETING of the Edinburgh Architectural Associat 
was held last week, Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.5\, 
president, in the chair. The subject to be discussed 1!5 
the restoration of Holyrood Abbey. as 
Mr. James Bruce, W.S., moved :—“ That looking to 1 
public interest that has been aroused on the question of !€ 
repair and restoration of the chapel royal, Holyrid; 
through the intimation of a legacy of 40,000/, for tls¢ 
purposes by the late Earl of Leven and Melville, ithe 
remitted to the Council to report upon the following po'ls; 
viz. :—1. What remains of the structure exist. 2. The (2 
dition and capabilities of the parts remaining. 3. Whee! 
the evidence of these parts is sufficient to enable a sils 
factory repair and restoration of the structure to be mee 
Mr. Bruce said that if the Council took up the subject /€Y 
would be rendering a service not only to the architect’al 
profession, but a great service to Scotland. Ina matte of 
that kind it was right that the subject should be dealt “ith 
by those who were trained architects. The subject shild 
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vet the best service that it could get, and get it impartially. 
What they wanted to know was, what is the real state of 
matters with the old abbey church of Holyrood? Looking 
at what appeared in the newspapers almost every day, one 
saw how wide was the interest of the Scottish people in this 
matter. Holyrood Chapel was one of the most interesting, 
ff not the most interesting remaining building that they 
had in Edinburgh of that extremely early date. In some 
respects, both in architecture and in its intimate connection 
with the royal family of the country and with the history 
of the country, it occupied in Scotland a position some- 
what analogous to that of Westminster Abbey in England. 
Lord Leven left the great bequest of 40,000/. to have the 
old church put into a certain state of repair and restoration 
and the parts that are missing completed. He left that 
money to his trustees, and he directed them to apply to the 
King for permission to make the repairs. So far us he 
knew the trustees had not approached the King, and the 
matter now stood in this way, that Lord Balcarres and Sir 
John Stirling-Maxwell, who were asked in the will to see to 
the execution of the work by an architect named by his 
Lordship, had written to the newspapers saying that they 
had got a report from Professor Lethaby declaring that 
restoration and repair was practically impossible at Holy- 
rood. Of course, it might be so. He as a layman could 
not tell; but he might say this, that when these old walls, 
which he had looked at so often, were 1o feet thick, 
it seemed inconceivable that restoration and repair would 
wreck what yet remained. If interfering with the remains 
in an attempt at restoration and repair were to bring the 
whole thing to ruin, he said that no one in Scotland would 
think of lifting a hand in that direction; but if, on the other 
hand, it were found that there was a large amount of 
remains still standing, that these remains were in a fairly 
satisfactory condition, that what there was of them could 
show accurately what had been lost, and that it could be 
made sure that the proposed work would not bring ruin to 
what now existed, then he thought it should certainly be 
done. For himself, if he thought the restoration would 
be a restoration such as the outside of St. Giles’s, he should 
say that it ought not to be done. On the other hand, if it 
were a restoration such as that of the inside of St. Giles’s, 
then he said it should be done. If a committee presided 
over by Mr. Blanc said that the thing could not be done, 
then he was afraid they must just accept with great regret 
the verdict that came from them. If, on the other hand, the 
committee thought the thing could be done and done with 
safety, he was sure their report would be hailed with very 
zreat pleasure. : 

__ Mr. Daniel Macfie pointed out that at the last meeting of 
the Association he said that by delay nothing would be lost 
out time. He now felt that nothing had been lost, because 
‘t seemed to him that the interest on the part of the public 
aad increased. The feeling was very widespread that the 
matter should be examined with thoroughness by those 
who were expert in that kind of work. He believed the 
Association would practically efface itself if it declined to | 
Jo anything in the way of inquiry. The Association existed 
‘or purposes of that sort as well as other matters of public 
nterest generally. He did not think that timidity, or any 
ess worthy sentiment, should animate them in discussing 
‘he question. ‘The Council would undertake a work of very 
sreat_ responsibility, and if they took it in hand he was 


ertain that some good guidance i 
vould be given to the iki aa 
| Miro eG Tarbolton, in supporting the motion, said 
he attitude of the anti-restorationists had been charac- 
erised as nauseous sentimentalism, and it had also been 
aid that all competent architects were entirely in favour or 
he restoration. With regard to the first point, would they 
ay that it was merely “nauseous sentimentalism ” to show 
uesitancy in patching up an old master, or in protesting 
-gatnst, say, the restoration of the Parthenon ? With regard 
o the opinion of _architects, there was, he said, a very wide 
livergence of opinion in the matter all over ‘the country. 
le believed that architects who were opposed to restoration 
vere animated by the most sincere motives, They felt that 
= was their professional duty to maintain and preserve such 
Precious treasure, which through, perhaps, over zeal was 
'r might be threatened. There was another point. They 
hould clear the ground entirely from any suspicion of 
palousy in the matter. He hated the word, and he could 
jot express his indignation to think that it had been used in 
gps to an architect of the reputation of Mr. Ross. He 
iclieved he was expressing the opinion of every architect in 
© country when he said that Mr.'Ross had their entire | 


| 
| 


sympathy in that unexpected and unprecedented contre- 
temps. 

The President said that the remit had not been brought 
forward for the purpose of controversy. Nor was the 
intention one of trying to interfere with Lord Leven’s will, 
nor yet to controvert Professor Lethaby’s report. He felt 
that the public naturally looked to that Association to give 
them leading and guidance, but whether it were that’ that 
leading would be in the direction of recommending that 
nothing should be done or that something should be 
done, it would be premature to speak now. The 
intention was to place before a number of intelli- 
gent architects in Edinburgh and in Scotland the cir- 
cumstances as they existed, and to complete a carefully 
studied examination, followed by a report. That report 
would be placed before the Association when matured by 
the Council. It was their plain duty to inspect the remains 
and to ask the Council to deal with the matter at the 
earliest possible time. 

The motion was adopted unanimously. 


The following communication has been addressed to 
Lord Balcarres and Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, Bart., by the 
Scottish Patriotic Association :—At a meeting of Council 
held on February 15, resolved respectfully to draw the 
attention of Lord Balcarres and Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, 
as superintendents of the restoration of Holyrood Chapel 
under the will of the late Earl of Leven and Melville, toa 
fact which has hitherto escaped notice. In the report by 
Professor Lethaby the chief point urged against the resto- 
ration was that if restored the chapel would no longer be 
the fane with which so many historic events have been 
associated. The Association would point out that the 
chapel had already been twice destroyed and twice restored 
before it fell into the ruinous state in which it now lies. It 
was unroofed, despoiled and thrown down by the English 
General Somerset after his victory at Pinkie in 1547. The 
nave was restored as a chapel royal for the marriage of 
Queen Mary and Lord Darnley in 1565. It was again 
destroyed by the Earl of Glencairn after Queen Mary’s flight 
from Borthwick Castle in 1567. It was again restored when 
the modern part of the palace was built for the use of the 
Duke of York, afterwards VII. and IL, in 1679. And it 
was destroyed once more at the Revolution in 1688. In 
view of this history the Association would point out that 
Professor Lethaby’s suggestion that restoration would de- 
prive Holyrood Chapel of its character as an ancient 
monument loses its point. The chapel has been restored 
several times already. The same argument against restora- 
tion would have applied to the cathedrals of Glasgow, St. 
Giles’s, Dunblane and Iona, and the abbey churches of 
Paisley and Culross. For this reason, and because of the 
superlative interest which belongs to Holyzood Chapel as 
the scene of historic events and the tomb of several Scottish 
kings, the Scottish Patriotic Association respectfully urge 
Lord Balcarres and Sir John Stirling-Maxwell to reconsider 


_ their decision not to proceed with the restoration. 


We understand, savs the Scofsman, that under the pro- 
visions of the late Lord Leven’s will, the money which he 
conditionally left for the restoration of Holyrood Chapel 
falls into his residuary estate, which is directed to be held 
upon various trusts for Lord Leven’s sons, none of whom 
are yet of age, and their unborn children. This provision, 
it will be observed, makes it impossible for anything being 
done in the way of the beneficiaries renouncing claim to the 
40,000/, in order that it may be used, outside the terms of 
the will, in rebuilding the choir as a chapel for the Knights 
of the Thistle. 


A Statement has been issued from the Bradford city 
architect’s department showing, in accordance with the 
instructions of the finance and general purposes committee, 
the average annual cost of the department and the average 
annual approximate value of services, calculated upon the 
basis of professional fees recognised by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. The averages for the year are in both 
cases based on figures for the five years ended March 1906. 
The statement gives the average annual cost of the depart- 
ment as 1,630/. The average annual value of services of 
the department calculated upon the cost of works actually 
carried out is stated to be 2,196/, and the annual value of 
services not yet carried out to be 1,007/, making a total 
value of 3,203, and leaving a balance over cost in favour of 
the department amounting to 1,573/. 
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Tue Tolbooth of Dundee was erected in 1734 by 
Wituram Apaw, the king’s mason, and the father of the 
three brothers who left their mark on London streets. 
A building which suited the needs of Dundee at that 
time is not equal to those of a: later period. The 
population of Dundee is now. at least tenfold what it 
was in 1734. It is therefore proposed to preserve the 
present building in High Street, but to remove the 
structures which are contiguous to it, and on their site 
to erect city offices and a city hall. The estimated 
expense of erection and site is 140,o00/. But a smaller 
scheme only works out at 60,o00/. It is anticipated 
that people who are or have been connected with the 
city will be generous in giving donations, and it is also 
contemplated to let a part of the property.: It. will be 
necessary to obtain Parliamentary powers to carry out 
the project, and as there is no urgent demand for the 
change the following resolution has been adopted, which 
does not commit the Town Council to any immediate 
expenditure :——"* That this Council approves in general 
of the terms of the scheme for a new town hall and 
council chamber, and remits to the Lord Provost’s com- 
mittee to consider its details, and resolve on what is 
necessary to be done for its accomplishment after fully 
considering the whole matter, and after ascertaining to 
what extent the new town house and council chamber 
as a‘public scheme will secure the support of the 
citizens.” 


Tue question has often been asked why the Académie 
Jullian was such a success. There are many establish- 
ments of the same kind in Paris, but in none of them 
was it so difficult to obtain a sitting. JULLIAN’s some- 
how had gained a universal reputation, and young 


fellows. from many lands could be seen in the great | 


quaint gallery. RopoLtpHe JuLLtan, who was the head 
of the establishment, has just passed away in his sixty- 
sixth year. He was a painter, and that perhaps was 
one of the reasons for its success, for some academies 
were originally organised by models and other men con- 
nected with art, though they could not draw or model. 
The number of students during the last thirty years 
would be surprising to a foreigner. Some of them are 
to be reckoned among the foremost French painters. 
As in other schools, JuLL1an was able to obtain the aid 
of men whose slightest word of praise or reproof was 
treasured, and he was an excellent organiser. But pro- 
bably the success of the place was mainly derived from 
the independence allowed to the students. 


THE committee seeking contributions for the preser- 
vation of the Auld Brig of Ayr have been fortunate in 
obtaining 9,500/, already, and additional sums are 
expected. The Town Council fixed the sum required 
for the works at 10,o00/,, and the committee have not 
only guaranteed that. amount, but have agreed to pay 
more if necessary. The bridge is therefore likely to be 
handed over to the committee without delay, especially 
as Messrs. Simpson & WILSON, the engineers, are de- 
sirous to have the works commenced in order to be 
completed in two years. Mr. Joun Youn, the burgh 
surveyor, has an onerous task in dealing with enthusiasts 
who look upon every stone of the structure as sacred, 
although decay is evident. His report on the pro- 


posals is a model of caution. In the course 
of it he says:—‘If the anticipated conditions on 
which the success of the proposed works are 
based turn out altogether favourable, the  pro- 


posals now submitted form a practical scheme for 
the preservation of the present fabric of the bridge. 
It is meantime, however, out of my power: to definitely 
assure the Town Council that the proposed works will 
be entirely successful, or to forecast their effect ‘on the 
permanent security of the bridge, as so much depends 
on the manner of carrying out the works and the 
methods adopted for overcoming the difficulties and 
problems met within its execution. I must therefore 


_ Messrs. Extiott, of Newbury, have loyally co-operi 
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ask that, until the works are completed, my. definite 
assurance in regard to the security of the bridge for 
public traffic may be deferred.” There is so earnest a) 
desire to have the old bridge put into a condition whic ! 
will make it’a memorial of Burns for many a year, the’ 
burgh surveyor will, it is to be hoped, find no difficulty 
in passing the works as secure. 


a! 


A new series of by-laws will shortly come into. 


operation in Manchester. The improvements committee, 
who prepared them sent a draft to the Manchester 
Society of Architects and the Builders’ Association withi 
a request for suggestions. The Society of Architects, 
having considered the by-laws, made some observations, 
upon them which were adopted as far as possible by 
the improvements committee. But the members of the 
Society expressed their regret that in consequence of 
August being a general holiday period they had not had 
time to go fully into the matter, and if further time could 
be granted they would go into the subject again in detail,, 
No other opportunity was given for further considera- 
tion, although it appeared to be a general opinion that, 
the by-laws had been approved by the Society. The 
chairman of the improvements committee said that) 
while they were desirous to work harmoniously with’ 
the Society, it could not be accepted as a court of 
appeal, and he considered that the time allowed for the 
architects or any other person to offer suggestions was) 
ample. As architects will have to carry out the by-laws, 
it is to be regretted that there was not co-operatior| 
between the Society and the Corporation. | 


t 
| 


Sout Kenstncron is likely to be soon enriched by. 
the erection of a Technological College on a scale whicl) 
will correspond with the requirements of the. presen 
time. We have already explained the proposals, whic) | 
were the result of the investigations of a special depart 
mental committee. The London University, it wa| 


| suggested, should accept responsibility for the educé | 


tional arrangements. It was also recommended thé 
there should be a governing body of forty members, si 
of whom would be appointed by the Crown, four by tl 
Board of Education, five each by the University 4 
London, the London County Council and the Council | 
the City and Guilds of London Institute, four by 4 


| teaching staff of the new institution, two by the Exhib 


tion Commissioners, one each by the Royal Societ! 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, the Institution — 
Mechanical Engineers, the Institution of Electric 
Engineers, the Iron and Steel Institute, the Instituti' 
of Naval Architects, the Society of Chemical Indust), 
the Federated Institution of Mining Engineers and t> 
Institution of Mining and Metallurgy. Itis now und 
stood that the President of the Board of Education wl 
introduce a Bill in the present Session by which povt 
will be sought for the creation of the college. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


48-49 JERMYN STREET, 8.W. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—CARLISLE: VIEW OF CHOIR, LOOKING ET. 


THE NEW WAR OFFICE, WHITEHALL._ENTRANCE HALL, FRI 
QUADRANGLE. | 


LEYTON LIBRARY. 3 | 

(Poe can be no question about the revivalof 

artistic joinery in England. Mr. CARNEGIE UW 
claim that he was one of the inspirers. In the ol(st 
libraries, work of the kind was considered to be n= 
dispensable, and it cannot be superseded by any moctlt 
invention in recent institutions. The extensive S¢ 
which Messrs. Newman & JAcgues have made of joity 
in the library at Leyton imparts a character to he 
terior which is satisfactory. In carrying out their des} 


with the architects, with the result that the rooms |! 
lost that coldness which deters students and rea¢ 
and have acquired warmth and homeliness. 


Raia 
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YYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. | 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last at Conduit Street, W., Mr. 
onard Stokes, vice-president, in the chair. 

Mr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM (hon. secretary) announced the 
sease of Sydney Fowler, elected Associate 1882 ; William 
elo’ Waddington, elected Associate 1882 and Fellow 
93; W. A. Large, Fellow, elected 1904, district surveyor 

the Belgravia district of Pimlico and St. George’s, 
nover Square; and A. Maryon Watson, elected Associate 
99, who was the Institute essay medallist in 1901. Mr. 
atson was the only son of Thomas Henry Watson, and 
had taken an active part in the work of the Institute, 
ng for some years one of the hon. secretaries of the 
.rature standing committee ; the deceased had also been 
e of the hon. secretaries of the Architectural Association. 

Papers were read by Sir Cuartes NicHorson and Mr. 
C. CorRLETTE on 


Modern Church Design. 


Sir Cuarces NicHOLson, in opening, acknowledged our 
lebtedness to recent writers and lecturers on modern 
arch building. Just as Pugin and Beresford Hope in the 
ddle of the last century were instrumental in killing the 
thie style of the Peel churches, so later critics have put 

end to the fashion of imitating the eccentricities of men 

e Butterfield or Burges in buildings which lack the grace 
d sense of proportion which give distinction to the works 
those masters. 

Touching the smaller and simpler types of churches, 
> factor which the architect should bear in mind when 
signing such buildings is the necessity for restraint and 
nplicity. Generally the builder of a small church is only 
stified in aiming at that kind of dignity which can be 
ined by simple outlines and good proportions. Delicate 
nament and bright colours are not out of place in such 
ildings ; but an undue multiplication of parts, an exces- 
7é parsimony of material, or the use of meretricious orna- 
ent can only result in disappointment. A refined sense 
proportion or detail cannot be equally attained by all ; 
we can at any rate buiid simply and without offence, 
d refrain from aping the features of a cathedral upon the 
ale of a chapel. 

The importance of a simple plan cannot be over-esti- 
ated in our smaller churches, and in such buildings it is 

't always necessary or desirable to sacrifice too much for 
mmetry. Thus, under certain conditions, good results 
n be obtained by planning a moderate-sized church with 
ave flanked by an aisle of fair width on one side only. 
omoters of church-building schemes are apt to make a 
ish of an unobstructed area full of pews in front of the 
ancel and altar. There is no real necessity to place the 
ar and chancel in full view of all the worshippers, espe- 
lly when everybody possesses a Prayer-book and can 
ad it. The question of placing the pulpit in a conspicuous 
sition, and of making the preacher audible to the congre- 
n, can generally be solved in a church divided up into 
ans of reasonable width, and carried upon fairly light 
2ades, especially if the continental and old English plan 
‘adopted of placing the pulpit about a third of the way 
‘wn the nave, so arranging the seats that those placed east 
the pulpit should be capable of being turned round during 
|: sermon. 


_ Although the passage-aisle type of church is capabie of 
ducing imposing architectural effects, these are only 
sible where the height is ample; the plan is therefore 
costly one, and unless ample funds are available it is 
ster to adhere to a more economical type of design. 
\_effect of internal spaciousness can be best attained by 
‘iding up a church into two or three spans of fair width 
lheight, rather than by exaggerating the dimensions of 
| central avenue and tacking on a pair of aisles like 
‘tage sculleries. 

| Speaking of the value to the architect of a true sense of 
(le, the author referred to the many Renaissance build- 
i like St. Peter's at Rome and the Isaac Church at 
\ersburg, which suffer from the exaggeration of their 
(ails. Our own besetting sin is in the reverse direction 
‘| we are apt to destroy the dignity of a whole by 
‘posing it of a collection of features so small as to be 
fan in themselves. The work of men like Street and 
oe is generally marked by a fine sense of scale in 
Individual parts. Some of the best effects in modern 
rch work have been produced in simple buildings by the 


: of thick walls, ranges of large windows, full arcades 
} plain roof lines. 
| 


A problem often presented to modern architects is the 
production of cheap town churches of good size, seating up 
to a thousand people or so. By exercising great care and 
economy it is still possible to build substantial churches 
fairly cheaply ; but in such buildings it is only possible to 
attain simple effects which do not commend themselves’ to. 
public taste, and it is only by the exercise of some diplomacy 
that an architect compelled to build cheaply is excused from 
the obligation to disfigure his work with poor ornament. 
Under these conditions it is advisable to aim at actual bulk 
rather than at architectural refinements or luxuries; and 
such unessential features as chancel arches, clerestories, 
broken-up roofs and an undue multiplication of parts should 
be dispensed with. 

The one difficulty which cannot be dispensed with in 
these plain churches is that of sufficient solidity. In cheap 
modern churches, when the construction is starved until the 
verge of stability has been nearly attained, one cannot but 
feel a most painful sense of pretension and inappropriate- 
ness. If we have to build cheaply, let us, at any rate, build 
solidly, and not waste money upon moulded dressings of 
Bath stone or even baser materials. 

As regards external design we should be content with 
the simplest possible outlines and with the severest of 
detail. One source of dignity is within the reach of every 
church builder, viz. a long, unbroken roof line. It is hardly 
possible to over-estimate the value of this ; but it requires a 
certain amount of courage in the architect to compass the 
building of such a roof. What is true of a roof line applies 
also to a parapet, whether plain, pierced, embattled, or 
pinnacled. 

The author referred to the mistake, so often made by 
church building committees, of under-estimating the possible 
requirements of their localities. Instead of laying-out a 
sufficiently large scheme at the outset they aim at getting 
a church finished quickly to hold six or seven hundred 
people, trusting to supply future needs by the erection of 
mission or district churches as the population grows. This 
is a great mistake. The oryanisation of a single large 
church is generally more efficient and less costly than that 
of a number of smaller ones. In a large town church, well 
equipped and well staffed, it is possible’ to maintain a 
constant succession of services with the same expenditure 
of labour that is now dissipated in the simultaneous per- 
formance of services in half’ a dozen small churches. 
Architecturally, it is evident that one good building is worth 
any number of indifferent ones. It is bad economy that 
some dozen churches within a radius of a mile should have 
exactly the same service going on in them at eleven o’clock 
every Sunday morning; the clergy are overworked and 
underpaid, sermons are only half-prepared, churches are 
half empty, and church music is often of a vulgar and 
sensational character. The author thought this condition 
of things might be remedied by imitating the generous ideas 
prevailing in some of the continental towns, where modern 
churches are built, cross-planned and vaulted throughout, 
varying from 180 to 200 feet in length and from 60 to 80 feet 
in internal height. 

As regards the style of our churches, the author referred 
to the fashion of deriding modern Gothic. Our Gothic 
school, he said, is by no means seeking merely to reproduce 
the effects which it was only possible to obtain under con- 
ditions which no longer exist. Perhaps it is because 
the conditions under which later Gothic work was done 
more nearly approximate to those of our own time than the 
conditions which obtained during and before the thirteenth 
century, that the most successful modern Gothic work is 
based upon late rather than upon early examples. But it 
will be conceded that the type of work which has been 
developed from the late Gothic models has grown up into a 
fairly well-understood manner of architectural expression, 
which is both modern and English and church-like. | This 
being so, asked the author, is‘ it worth while to cull Byzan- 
tine or Classic details for the sake of mere novelty, or to 
imitate or invent features which are merely picturesque, 
quaint or even grotesque? Surely it is wiser to recollect 
that fashions which are merely odd are bound to change 
rapidly, and to devote our superfluous energy to the perfecting 
of planning and the development of construction. The 
secret of Bentley’s success at Westminster lies in its solu- 
tion of such problems as the construction of a fireproof roof 
system and the possibilities of vaulting a large building in 
concrete, and not in the clever compromises between 
Classic and Byzantine detail with which his work is 
adorned. And the wholesomest fruit of the Gothic revival] 
is to be found in the series of vaults which Pearson poised 
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with consummate skill over many of his churches, rather 
than in the miles of correct thirteenth-century Lincolnshire 
mouldings with which he covered his cathedral at Truro. 
Under the influence of the Church of England the Gothic 
style can scarcely be said to. have been entirely disused at 
any period in this country. a 

The spirit of the Church is distinctly conservative and 
traditional, and ina sense still Mediaeval, and it is not un- 
natural that our church architecture should reflect this 
tendency. Moreover, churches like St. Michael’s at Coventry 
and St. Nicholas’s at King’s Lynn, and scores of others, 
form models for town churches which would fulfil every 
requirement of the present day, for they are the best com- 
promise that has yet been evolved between the conflicting 
requirements of ample accommodation, good acoustics, 
practical comfort and architectural dignity. 

Mr. Huserr C. Corvette, treating of the practical 
requirements of a church which shou!d be satisfactory both 
ecclesiastically and architecturally, said that first the build- 
ing must be suitable for the locality in which it is to rise. 
It should be quiet and dignified, and it can be both of these 
without being mean and bare, even though no mouldings, 
carving or other decorations are> possible. The levels of 
the site, the course in which the drains may fall, the 
nature of the subsoil and the foundation with which it will 
be necessary to deal are elementary matters which cannot 
be overlooked. But if the work is to be part of the locality 
in which it is to be built, the characteristic type of work 
which has been the pride of the neighbourhood for 
centuries, the local materials available and the capacities of 
local craftsmen should be considered as well. To use the 
bricks, tiles or slates, the stones, the sand, or any other 
materials which are parts of the surrounding hills and 
valleys is but to make the work a distinct portion of the 
soil upon which it is to stand. The local types should also 
be studied so as to get a distinct idea of the way in which 
one may best work in touch with tradition. 

Dealing with the question of accommodation, the author 
subdivided his subject into (1) The sanctuary :—a, altar ; 
5, reredos ; c, steps ; d, altar-rails; ¢, sedilia; f, piscina and 
credence; g, altar and sanctuary lights; (2) The choir :— 
a, reading-desk; 6, choir-seats; ¢, lectern; d, steps; @, 
screens; f, organ; (3) The nave :—a, seating ; 6, aisles or 
passages; c, porches; d, narthex; e, font; f, pulpit; g, 
litany-desk ; /, floor levels; (4) The side chapel; (5) The 
vestries, sacristy, cleaner’s room; (6) Lighting, heating, 
ventilation, drainage, roofs, musical considerations. 

Experience has shown that the mensa, or slab, the table- 
top, which is the altar itself, apart from its supports, should 
not be less than 7 feet by 1 foot 8 inches. But 8 feet is 
better as a minimum length ; and the top of the altar-stone 
should not be less than 3 feet 3 inches, nor more than 3 feet 
6 inches, high above the foot-pace or platform upon which 
it stands. The altar should be so placed in the sanctuary 
that the length of it is north and south, with the long sides 
towards the east and the west. The altar need not be so 
placed as to be in full view of the whole congregation. 
But it is not desirable that it should be altogether hidden 
and screened, as seeming to exclude the worshippers who 
are present to take part in the service of the Church. The 
altar should be raised above the level of the nave floor. In 
a long and generally large church it may'with advantage 
be higher than in a sinall and short one. There should be 
one step, and one only, at the entrance to the sanctuary 
from the choir. 

The reredos gives opportunity for the use of some of 
the highest forms of artistic expression in colour or form. 
In it the architect, painter and sculptor, the carver and 
worker in metals, may use all their best faculties and 
ideals in producing a work of admirable architectural 
beauty. In its simpler forms, the dorsal or hanging with 
side curtains may be used. 

If there is unlimited room, and a really fine sanctuary 
may be had, let it be large. Then the altar and platform 
may be well detached from the east wall and stand forward 
with advantage. There may be the steps close to the 
platform, returned round it, with a wide space between the 
lowest of these and one or two carried across the entire 
sanctuary. On the other hand, if the site is in a town, it 
may be confined, and a limit placed upon the space avail- 
able for a sanctuary. If this is so, everything should be 
done that is possible to make -the sanctuary worthy of the 
object for which it is used. But it must be convenient, 
useful first, and dignified. All actually unnecessary steps 
should be discarded. 

The true place for any distinction between one division 
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of the church and another is at the entrance to the sanctuar 
not at the eutrance to the choir. If anything in the natu 
of a chancel arch is used, let it be placed above the entran 
to the sanctuary. The screen might then be placed the 
on a step above the choir floor, and the altar rail at a co 
venient distance 5 or 6 feet eastward of this. This wou 
be a suitable position for the rood-screen in a mode 
church with a choir of laity. ; 
The custom of placing the lay singers in the che 
between the nave and the sanctuary is an innovation. B 
as it has so largely been accepted, architects must deal wi 
it as well as they can; and one thing necessary will be 
arrange that the benches and desks for the choristers sh; 
not be too obtrusive. The long lines of them are valuak 
architecturally to lead the eye onto the altar. But itis w 
that they should not appear as a too prominent bre 
between the nave and the sanctuary. The best way 
avoid this is to keep them lower than they are sometim 
designed. a 
If the choir is to be raised at all above the nave flo| 
level, it will undoubtedly be best that all the steps shou 
be collected together at the entrance to the choir from t! 
central passage of the nave. It is not, however, necessa| 
that the choir should be raised. But when it is liftedy) 
from one to three steps of 6 inches rise and 12 inches tre 
will be quite sufficient. ia | 
Discussing musical requirements, the author adyis) 
that the organ should not be enclosed within a brick | 
stone box of building materials, even though one mig) 
make it an excuse for introducing a tower. The organ} 
in the church for practical reasons, and should be placed) 
that it can be used. It should also bear a distinct relati’ 
to the size of the building, and not be too large for t) 
church in which it is placed. ae 
As regards seating there are well-defined and genera) 
accepted rules which need not be departed from. | 
setting out the area for seating the simplest method is) 
allow 3 feet from back to back either of benches or chai) 
The author favoured chairs as the best solution of t) 
difficulty of disposal of hats. If the back legs of the cha’ 
are well planned a convenient place for hats is to be fou! 
between each chair. The hats can be shelved upon }} 
bottom rungs of the two chairs, or upon a flat piecet 
board screwed to the rungs to receive them. i 
In even a small church the central passage of the ni 
ought to be no less than 4 feet wide; it is better to bet 
least 5 feet or 6 feet. Side passages should not be less tli 
3 feet in width, however small the church may be. If th? 
side passages are in aisles in which there is seating ot} 
than that properly in the nave, it will be necessary to mi? 
them 4 feet wide. The cross passage between the seat} 
in the nave and the western limit of the choir may be4it 
across, if it is not likely to be used extensively. Butif ¢ 
choristers approach the entrance to the choir from ¢ 
vestry by this passage it should not be less than 5 feet 
6 feet wide. The cross passage at the west end of & 
church should be regarded more as a narthex, or inter! 
western porch, than otherwise. And it might be screed 
from the nave, even only by curtains above the backs of ¢ 
last rows of seats. F 
If ample space is allowed at the west end there wil/é 
room not only for ingress and egress, and the placing of ¢ 
font as an important essential of the plan, but it woulda0, 
perhaps, make it possible to provide some conyenit 
receptacle where umbrellas, sticks and superfluous ccs 
wet or dry, might be deposited. | 
In allowing for the pulpit in the plan the first requite 
is that it shall be so placed that the speaker may be he(é 
well in any part of the building. It is in England usuly 
found on the north side, not far from the entrance to 1¢ 
choir; but in a large church it might with advantage 
somewhere near the centre of the nave, on the nortlot 
south side, close to the wall or arcade of the church, It 
will be sufficient if the floor of the pulpit be raised no nf 
than 3 feet above the nave level in a church of modeilé 
dimensions, but it may often with advantage be higher 4” 
this, especially if it is to be used for speaking to a 18° 
congregation. In this case a sounding-board above he 
pulpit is an advantage. The steps up to the pulpiue 
better hidden behind it than shown too much, and i100 
case ought they to be awkwardly arranged with any tw. 
In nearly all well-equipped churches it is consid’e¢ 
necessary to provide a small side chapel. It is used |! 
cipally for the small congregations which attend the wee lay 
services, and need not be a distinct portion of the buil/Df 
but be separated by a screen from the body of the chur. 
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Generally two vestries will suffice—one for the clergy 
d one for the choristers. ‘They should be close together. 
1d it is often convenient if the two may be thrown into 
e for the accommodation of any meeting or classes con- 
cted with the affairs of the church. 

As regards the heating and ventilating of churches, each 
ilding will need special consideration, but the architect 
signer of the whole work must control the installation 
d arrange for it, otherwise the architecture must suffer. 

The author entered into the question of the cost of 
ilding churches, and showed that cheap churches are 
ssible provided simplicity in design is followed. 

Having considered the more practical matters of church 
ilding, the author recurred to a suggestion he had made 
rlier in his paper, that the various forms and furniture, 
d the disposition of the main parts found in use in a 
odern church, are not arbitrary customs or conventions. 
[hese forms, ceremonies and rites are all vital things. 
1ey have a meaning, areason for their being and a history. 
iey are formalities only when in the use of hypocrites, 
d they are neither based upon dead traditions nor the 
ventions of any real or supposed Medizeval empiricism. 
t the same time, though they do not owe their continued 
istence and use to a conservatism which will not advance, 
2 must not allow them to be lost through any desire for 
ogress which is neither reformation nor restoration, but 
ther revolution. There are, then, evidently guiding 
inciples in church planning and arrangement, as there are 
und principles in building which we must remember.” 
1e author went on to recapitulate the principles underlying 
e traditional methods of church planning, briefly outlining 
€ practice in England since early Christian times. 

Concluding, he said that it was too much assumed that 
‘thing would be suitable as a design for church work in 
igland now unless it had the sanction of English tradition 
anifest in its every feature and detail. Had not, however, 
rtain types of design been made English by use? Had 
%t some of the now essential elements of English design 
‘st been imported and then by the work of some genera- 
ys of designers made ours by numberless experiments in 
e course of centuries? It appeared to be thought that it 
as “incorrect” to mingle Eastern with Western ideas of 
struction as a foundation of architectural design. But 
¢ Medizeval builders were hampered by no such absurd 
spect. In the South of France and in Spain the designers, 
ough revelling in the same magnificence that height gave 
em, enclosed their whole floor area with one enormous 
‘ult. The grandeur of one large open space appealed to 
em in the clearer southern light as the broken mysteries 

numberless supports satisfied in other ways a northern 
jagination. Because the domical experiment was not 
ed in England before the close of the fifteenth century, 
we to be for ever debarred from using it in a design 
upled with more ordinarily Gothic principles of structure ? 
or nearly two centuries the round arch and no tracery was 


sentially, if inevitably, a strong and beautiful element of 


ir English Gothic art. 
_ Mr. G. H. Fettowes Prynng, proposing a vote of thanks to 
ie authors of the two papers, said he was so in sympathy 
ith the whole tone of their remarks that he found little to 
\y In criticism. Sir Charles Nicholson had mentioned the 
‘fficulties he so often experienced with the clergy, and he 
‘lr. Prynne) thought all church architects had similar trials, 
d the clergy would be the first to acknowledge the fact. 
the forties and fifties there was a great desire on the 
rt of the clergy and students to enter into the study of 
chitecture, especially Gothic work, but in the present day 
any of the younger members of the clergy were quite 
inorant of the service of the arts. There were small 
atters of ritual with which they were conversant, but in 
ae them many of the younger members of the clergy 
d lost sight of the principles of church architecture. There 
‘is a tendency growing up among the clergy for a better 
| owledge of building, and that was an inclination which 
ould be fostered by architects. But it was not only the 
orgy they had to deal with—there were church-building 
‘mmittees, bodies of people who generally had no know- 
lige of building and who seemed desirous of cbstructing 


i architect in his work. Referring to the requirements 
(the day, Mr: Prynne said they Rack eeiphiacen: examples 
| old churches of what modern work should be. St. 
} chael’s, Coventry, and others were models of the type of 
urch they desired to see in towns. The cost of building 
S next referred to, and Mr. Prynne said they could not 
»perly build a church under 12/ a Sitting. It was in this 


i of cost that the architect was so often hampered in 


SS 


his design. Some people believed they were clever when 
they had driven the architect down to a small price; they 
overlooked the fact that the architect, to bring his work 
within the limitation imposed, had to eliminate the main 
features of his design. 

Mr. H. H. StarHam, who seconded the vote of thanks, 
suggested that the main point in the erection of a church 
was not to shelter a congregation, but to uplift their souls, 
and for that purpose they must be taken away from the 
common associations of building. Mr. Statham advocated 
a large organ in a church unless it was wished to have only 
choir singing. Congregational singing needed something 
that would give harmony and base to it. 

Mr. Maurice B. Apams and Mr. E. PrioceEau WaRREN 
supported the vote of thanks. 


GUSTAVO GIOVANNONI 
PLAN 


AND CURVES 
IN THE TEMPLE AT CORI.* 


By Wituiam A. GoopyEar. 


IN 


(Continued from page 95.) 


HE mental corrections of optical appearances which are ' 
described by Professor Hauck have a curious analogy 
in the experience of Mr. John W. Beatty, M.A., director of fine 
arts in the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
The following extract from his letter to me on this subject 
is published by his permission :— 

‘ Briefly put, my experience was this. When I first put 
on glasses for astigmatism, perpendicular lines appeared 
not parallel, being wide at top ; in the size of a newspaper 
page about 13 inch wider than normal. When I had worn 
the glasses for several months lines seemed again parallel. 
Now, when I take the glasses off, lines are again not parallel, 
but wider at the bottom. Dr. Lippincott’s theory was that 
I had always made mental correction, and lines recorded on 
the retina out of parallel were made to appear parallel by 
virtue of mental correction. This seems to be absolutely 
proven by the history of the case, as above briefly outlined. 
When I take the glasses off now, I see lines imperfectly at 
the instant of time, because the brain is not given time to 
correct the defect. The fact that the greater width is now 
at the bottom without glasses, whereas it was at the top 
with glasses when they were first used, is significant. You 
will find the reference to my case in the ‘ Archives of 
Ophthalmology,’ vol. xvili. (1889), p.18, and more particularly 
pe 28y? 

All these facts assist us to understand why lines which 
are optically seen as curves are not generally recognised as 
curves by the everyday human being. They also enable 
us to understand that the perception of the curves which 
are optically present in the facts of vision varies according 
to temperament and according to training. As a matter of 
fact there is no perspective which is not curvilinear, but as 
these perspective curves are too delicate to be generally 
represented in the dimensions of pictures, instruction in 
perspective, as regards draughtsmen and painters, generally 
ignores them, and hence does not tend to counteract the 
average human indifference to their existence which is due 
to mental correction. 

All these points bear on the popular error that there is a 
natural sagging effect in architectural horizontal lines above 
the level of the eye, and it is now our mission to point out 
that no optical expert who has made a special study of the 
Greek curves has ever suggested that such a general sagging 
effect exists. 

Thus the first investigator who made publication on the 
subject supposed that the Parthenon curves were intended 
to accent and increase perspective effect, because they 
develop and accent a form of curve which already exists 
in the normal optical appearance. This investigator was 
Hoffer, whose observations, measurements and publications 
were made in 1838, and thus anticipated the earliest obser- 
vations of Penrose by seven years and anticipated his 
publication by eleven years. 

Hoffer’s publications were made in the “ Wiener Bauzei- 
tung” for 1838, whereas Penrose did not visit Athens till 
1845, and did not publish his “Principles of Athenian 
Architecture” until 1851. The discovery of the Parthenon 
curves by Pennethorne in 1837 is generally supposed to 
have preceded the observations of Hoffer, but the publica- 
tion of Hoffer long preceded that of Pennethorne, which 
appeared in 1878. 


* A paper read before the Archeological Institute of America 
at Washington, January 2, 
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It will be observed that I am not advocating at present 
the explanation of Hoffer; I am simply pointing out that 
he was the first expert who made a special publication on 
the Greek curves, and that, so far from suggesting that these 
curves were intended to correct an effect of sagging, he 
‘supposed that they were intended to enhance and exag- 
gerate a curve of exactly contrary character, and that this 
curve was mentioned by him as the ordinary optical 
appearance due to perspective. 

The popular impression that the rising curves were 
intended to correct an effect of sagging, popularly said to be 
inherent in horizontal lines generally, is probably simply a 
misapprehension of the theory of Penrose, who never, 
‘however, suggested any such appearance in horizontal lines 
as a general rule. Penrose rested his theory of correction 
on the optical tendency of a horizontal cornice to curve 
downward under a gable, because the angles of the gable 
tend to appear wider than they actually are; therefore the 
bottom line is depressed, and as the depression gradually 
decreases according to distance from the angles, therefore 
the depressed line appears as a downward curve. Accord- 
ing to Penrose, the rising curve under the gable was to 
correct this effect. But so far as the flanks are concerned, 
Penrose supposed the curves to be explained by the senti- 
ment of beauty and the appearance of strength, but to have 
‘been originally suggested by the application of the curve as an 
optical correction under the gable. Thus we are led next to 
ascertain the present standing of the gable theory of Penrose, 
which appears to be the original form of the debated popular 
impression, although it is really a wholly distinct proposition. 

This leads us to consider what other authorities later 
than Penrose have had to say about his gable theory. This 
gable theory has never, to my knowledge, been accepted or 
-even favourably mentioned by any German authority. On 
the contrary, it has been vigorously and successfully con- 
tested by both of the two greatest German authorities who 
‘have subsequently debated the curves from the standpoint 
of the experts in optics. First, Thiersch* added to a variety 
of solid arguments one which must appeal to every under- 
‘standing, whether that of an expert or otherwise. The 
argument is mainly this:—If Penrose was correct in 
believing that the curves of the entablature and cornice, 
at the ends of the temple, were intended as au optical 
correction under the gable, and to make the lines appear 
straight, how does it then happen that the stylobate is 
curved also where no such gable effect occurs? This 
argument is unanswerable. The only objection to it is 
that it is so simple, so conclusive, and must be so briefly 
stated, that it falls short of effect from sheer simplicity. 
It is, however, gilding the lily to elaborate this argument. 
Tt is not necessary here to rehearse the alternative sugges- 
‘tion of Thiersch who thus and otherwise contested the gable 
theory of Penrose, because it has also been thrown out of 
court by two subsequent events. One of these events was 
the argument of Guido Hauck.t 

Although Hauck abandoned the new explanation of 
Thiersch, he approved and rehearsed and elaborated the 
arguments which led Thiersch to reject the theory of 
Penrose, especially dwelling on the point that the stylobate 
need not have been curved if the object of the curve was to 
correct a deflection under the gable. Both Thiersch and 
Hauck also urge the sensible view that to consider the 
-curves of the entablature on the flanks of a temple as purely 
-an afterthought is a far-fetched and wholly unsupported 
hypothesis. Let it be also observed that the theories of 
“Thiersch and Hauck which proposed to supplant the theory 
-of Penrose make no reference to a general sagging effect in 
horizontal lines, and Hauck expressly develops the fact that 
horizontal lines above the level of the eve tend to curve 
downward toward the extremities instead of curving upward 
toward the extremities, as they would if they had a sagging 
-effect. Thiersch alludes to the same fact. 

The publication of Hauck is undoubtedly the most 
-valuable and far-reaching contribution to the optics of rising 
‘curves in elevation which has ever been made. But as an 
explanation of the subject of curvilinear refinements, 
viewed as a whole, it has also been thrown out of court. 
‘Therefore I need not describe the theory of Hauck. It is 
sufficient to say that it is based, like the theory of Thiersch, 


* ‘* Optische Tauschungen auf dem Gebiete der Architektur,”’ 
eee fur Bauwesen (vol. xxiii. Ernst und Korn, Berlin, 
1873). 

+ Die Subjective Perspektive und die horizontalen Curvaturen 
.des Dorischen Styls. Dr. Guido Hauck, Stuttgart. (Conrad 
Wittwer, 1879.) 
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the designer’s mind was worse than useless. 
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on the form of the Greek temple and on the idea that the 
curves were invented by the Greeks and that these curves 
were always rising curves in elevation. 

(To be continued.) 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES. 


HE first of a course of four lectures, to be given before 
the Academy students on. successive Thursday and 
Monday afternoons, was delivered yesterday (Thursday) at 
Burlington House by Mr. Reginald T. Blomfield, A.R.A, 
the Professor of Architecture. The subject of this pre. 
liminary lecture was “ The Study of Architecture.” ; 
In his introductory remarks the lecturer pointed out that 
architecture required a faculty of hard thinking peculiar tc 
itself, and that, whereas the painter and sculptor had their 
means of expression ready to hand, the architect had to 
make his appeal by scarcely trusted zesthetic methods, and 
had to think out the full logical intentions of the method: 
he employed, for there was no such thing as impressionism 
in architecture. Therefore, to arrive at this difficul 
art, unceasing study was necessary. It was not enougt 
to struggle through an apprenticeship content with 
picking up an approximate version of the fashionabl 
manner of the time—the student must think for himself 
He must make his aim the technique of his art. The idea| 
then, with which the student must start is that he has t 
master architecture in the same spirit, and with the sam) 
tenacity of purpose, as that of the student of sculpture whe) 
he studies anatomy and modelling. Matters of purel| 
sentimental interest were outside his purpose. - The moral, 
of the builders, the age of the building, were irrelevant t’ 
this search for technique. The student must concentrat 
his attention on the facts of the building. He should tr! 
to understand what a building was there to do, what th| 
architect aimed at and how he reached his solution, |) 
order to do this the point of view must be sympatheti) 
Criticism that assumed an intention which never existed i 
For exampl 
it would be wrong to criticise a Medizval architect for al 
difference to mass and outline when it was of his accel 
tradition to show all his construction; and this known, 
was absurd to abuse Renaissance archite.ture for ni 
calling emphatic attention to its construction when it nevi 
set out to do anything of thesort. Dogmatic first principl 
were, therefore, a delusion and a snare. There was on 
one first principle which an architect failed to observe | 
his peril, and was that his building must stand fir) 
and answer its purpose. When, therefore, writers i 
voked religious or moral sanctions for the architecture thi 
preferred the student should be on his guard, the truth bei! 
that good and bad architecture is to be found in eve 
manner that has been practised within the range of civilis’ 
tion, and that the open mind and the sympathetic mind ¢ 
the first conditions of the profitable theory of architectu, 
Further, in order that the student may discriminate betwel 
good and evil in his enthusiasms, some knowledge of wilt 
has been done in the past is necessary. Tradition ! 
modern architecture has passed out of sight, and it} 
necessary that the student should acquaint himself wi 
the history of the past in order to acquire his standid 
of practice. Skill in architecture cannot, however, & 
learnt from books ; the proper study of the architect mi 
be buildings themselves. The student should saturate § 
mind with what has actually been done, not with the 14 
of imitation, but in order to perfect himself in the proc's 
of architectural expression. He should beware of skell: 
ing indiscriminately. A student might sketch every birt 
carving in St. Paul’s, and yet leave the building perfey 
ignorant of its architectural meaning. This was not I 
way to set to work. The student should make a system! 
analysis of the plan and construction of the builcg 
he studied—possibly sketching might take a merely sult 
dinate place in this process; but in so doing he woulve 
following the practice of the great architects of the Rer* 
sance. Mr. Blomfield proceeded to illustrate his remiks 
with reference to St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, and St. Pil’s 
Cathedral, and pointed out how the student should prod 
in his study of those buildings. There were, of col 
many other points of view from which architecture shild 
be studied—e.g. its historical development, its relatiot 
the personal temperament of the designer ; but the lect’e! 
laid special stress on the importance of accumulats 
knowledge from the systematic study of the best mols. 
Such knowledge was of far greater importance than /as 
generally realised, and it would bring its reward with 
the student in later years. 
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SCOTTISH ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

T the meeting of the Glasgow branch of the Scottish 
A Ecclésiological Society on the 19th inst., the Rev. 
Professor Cooper, D.D., in the chair, the Rev. T. N. 
Adamson, Broughty Ferry, read a paper on “ Drontheim 
Cathedral and the Coronation of the King and Queen of 
Norway.” Thereafter a paper by Dr. John Honeyman, 
R.S.A., was read on “ The Old Arrangements in the Transept 
sf Glasgow Cathedral,” in which he referred more particu- 
arly to two blocks of masonry of unequal size in front of 
he rood-screen at either side of the entrance to the choir. 
These have a series of figures with scrolls on their fronts 
and the arms of Archbishop Blackadder on their ends, and 
Mr. Blore, who restored that part of the cathedral about 
1841, seems to have come to the conclusion that they were 
he altars erected by the archbishop on the west side of 
-he rood-screen. He accordingly finished them as altars. 
Since then these have always been spoken of and written 
about as such. Dr. Honeyman brought forward convincing 
evidence to show that they had never been altars, but only 
the decorated abutments of ribs spanning part of the wide 
stairs to the crypt, carrying a broad platform or gangway 
north and south to the galleries over the porches at 
each end of the transept. It was on this raised platform 
that the altars erected by Blackadder stood, which, like all 
others in the church, were destroyed after the Reformation. 
Dr. Honeyman pointed out that Mr. Blore’s mistake was 
inexcusable, as he had a considerable part of this old 
structure before him as shown by Mr. Collie’s drawings in 
1833 and Billings’s views later. Dr. Honeyman pointed 
out that the clumsy way in which this structure had been 
stuck on in front of the screen sufficiently proved that the 
latter was not erected by Blackadder, but was of older date 
(probably about 1430). . He explained that one of the 
pedestals was larger than the other because the south aisle 
of the nave is fully a foot wider than the north aisle, and 
as the insides of the transept gables are flush with the aisle 
walls there is more space on the south side of the crossing 
than on the north side. Attention was also called to the 
fact that the beautiful little porches at each end of the 
transept, half-way down to the crypt, had been originally 
constructed with three bays open towards the centre. . The 
effect of this symmetrical design has been greatly marred 
by the westmost bay on each side being built up and 
entirely covered by a clumsy flight of steps going up to the 
galleries, where they are quite unnecessary as these are 
jalso reached by flights of steps in the aisles. He advised 
that these should be removed and the porches restored as 
originally designed. 


THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 
if The Architect of last week the report of the highways 
committee of the London County Council relating to 
the chimneys of the generating station at Greenwich was 
published. The report of the committee appointed to 
inquire into the working of the London County Council 
)generating station at Greenwich iu its relation to the Royal 
Observatory was issued on Tuesday. Lord Rosse, repre- 
‘senting the Royal Observatory, Sir Benjamin Baker, repre- 
senting the London County Council, and Mr. J. A. Ewing, 
representing the Admiralty, the members of the committee, 
state they have clear evidence that the working of the 
engines in the generating station does give rise to vibra- 
tions of the ground which are felt at the Observatory. The 
vibrations are of a different character from tremors due to 
a passing train or to road traffic. The chimneys and 
chimney gases are next dealt with by the committee, who 
‘recommend that the two chimneys at present unfinished 
should not be built beyond a certain height, and that the 
gases discharged should in no circumstances be materially 
‘hotter than those now discharged from existing chimneys. 
‘The committee further offer the following recommenda- 
tions :— We are strongly of opinion that there should be no 
further extension on the present site. In our judgment the 
station should not have been placed there at all. The 
matter has gone so far that to remove the station now or to 
stop the completion of a second portion would involve a 
‘much greater expense than the circumstances warrant. 
There can, however, be no justification for any further en- 
-argement. Whatever care be taken to avoid vibration, the 
discharge of large volumes of smoke or hot air into: the 
)\tmosphere constitutes a danger to the work of the 
bservatory which must necessarily increase with any 
urther augmentation of the power. Hot air, smoke and 
emors of the ground are more or less unavoidable in a 
) 


i 


town, and an observatory in one has, in the ordinary 
way, to take its chances. But a site near the Greenwich 
Observatory is the last place that should be chosen for the 
exceptional development of heat and power required in 
carrying out a scheme of distribution over the metropolitan 
area. Instead of further enlargement on this site a suitable 
site should be selected elsewhere for any extension that 
may be required, about which there should be no great 
difficulty, and the possible ultimate removal to it of the 
existing plant should be kept in view.” 


DECORATION OF THE PALACE OF 
WESTMINSTER. 


HE following is the continuation from page 1o2 of the 

evidence of the President of the Royal Academy 

given before the Select Committee of the House of Lords :— 
Earl of Carlisle. 

As a practical question, would it not be thought that 
tapestries would secrete dirt very much ?—Tapestries could 
be cleaned. 

Chairman. 

Is that not one of the recommendations of tapestry, that » 
it could be cleaned ?—Yes, that was what I was thinking. 
Tapestry can be taken down and cleaned. 

Earl of Carlisle. 

Does it injure the tapestry at all to clean it ?—I should 
think not if it is properly done. Ido not think that is an 
objection. If the tapestry is made with sound colours, I do 
not see that the cleaning should injure it; it might do so 
perhaps in the course of very many years. 

There is another very important point upon which I 
should like to have your opinion and advice, namely, as to 
what are the methods of painting best calculated to secure 
the permanence of what is painted ?—That is an important 
question. Fresco no doubt lends itself to the highest class 
of decoration; but fresco has been tried in the Houses of 
Parliament and it has been found to fail. But against that 
may be put this point: that there is one fresco—one of Mr. 
Armitage’s, I think—in the hall upstairs which is absolutely 
sound. That fact shows that fresco can be safely used if 
it is done by someone who understands how to use it. If 
one fresco can be made permanent any fresco can be 
made permanent. At the same time fresco is discredited 
to such an extent that I doubt whether it could ever be 
recommended again; and it depends so very much upon 
the artist knowing exactly how to treat it. Mr. Armitage 
had studied in Paris, and I fancy I have heard that he was 
one of the students that assisted Delaroche in his painting 
at the Beaux-Arts; and he may have had some experience 
in painting frescoes which enabled him to use the method 
with more skill than other painters who had never tried it. 


Earl of Plymouth. 

Do you refer to the fresco in the upper lobby which 
remains ?—Yes, the one which remains; that is, I believe, 
in a perfect condition. Of course, the enemy in London is 
sulphurous acid; there is no doubt that that attacks certain 
colours. There are two colours which have been very 
largely used in all such work, which were strongly recom- 
mended by the old painters, namely, terre-verte and yellow 
ochre. Itis quite certain that yellow ochre is affected by 
the sulphurous acid in the atmosphere, and it disintegrates 
and falls away. If yellow ochre is used largely mixed 
with other colours, it would help to disintegrate the whole 
of the rest. Terre-verte is dangerous to use for other 
reasons. I believe that terre-verte combines with the 
intonaco of the fresco—the surface which is fresh laid on 
which the painter works more rapidly than other colours, 
and when used, as it often has been, as an underpainting, 
the colours that are laid over it do not bind with the intonaco 
and ultimately become detached and flake off. In the case 
of some of Mr. Watts’s frescoes in particular, the result has 
been most disastrous because of his free use of terre- 
verte. The old painters used it, and the ancient writers on 
frescoes recommended it, and I have no doubt Mr. Watts 
acted on their advice and used it very largely to under- 
paint his frescoes, and the result has been that the whole 
surface has flaked off. His frescoes have suffered more 
than anybody’s, I believe, in that way. I had an in- 
teresting experience myself, which I may perhaps 
mention. I was commissioned to paint a fresco in a church 
at Dulwich, and I went to see Mr. Watts and asked him 
about colours. I had been told that terre-verte was not a 
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safe colour to use; | think, in fact, before the committee 
that was appointed to inquire into the state of the paintings 
in the Houses of Parliament evidence was given (not, by 
Professor Church, for it was before his time—I forget by 
whom it was given) that terre-verte was dangerous. I 
therefore asked Mr. Watts whether he had not used terre- 
verte and how he found it work. He said, “‘ Yes, I have 
used it and it is perfectly sound and good to use, 
as I will show you; I havea panel here which I painted 
as an experiment; it is done with terre-verte.” And he 
uncovered a panel which he brought out from behind a 
number of canvases; he had not seen it for many years, 
and he believed it to be in perfectly good condition, but 


when he uncovered it the whole painting had practically | 


disappeared. I mention that by the way. But I believe 
that with a proper choice of colours and with a proper 
method of painting fresco would stand quite well, but the 
process appears to be so uncertain that I think it would be 
rather dangerous to make experiments. Then there is 
water-glass, which I think Mr. Macligse used for his large 
pictures, and Mr. Herbert also, I believe, used it for one 
of his pictures. Mr. Maclise’s pictures suffered from an 
efflorescence which has never been entirely removed. 
The efflorescence has been taken off, but it has 
always appeared again. It depends very much upon 
the way in which the water-glass is used as to 
whether it is permanent or not. Then there is spirit 
painting, which Leighton used at South Kensington in his 
large paintings there. I have never used it, and do not 
know for certain, but I believe the method is pretty per- 
manent. I think they have got very dirty. Whether they 
can be cleaned I do not know. Speaking for myself, I 
have only painted one wall decoration in fresco. All my 
other designs have been rendered in mosaic, so that I 
know nothing of these other mediums. Then tempera 
is aS sound a medium as you can have if it is properly 
used ; but that, again, is very difficult of use—it requires 
great practice and great skill. Then there is another 
mode which has often been used; painting in oil on canvas 
afterwards affixed to the wall. There is a method of paint- 
ing in oil which will render the surface quite dead, which 
is, of course, one most important point. All wall-painting 
ought to have a dead surface. In the committee-room 
where Mr. Herbert’s pictures are, the one that is painted in 
water-glass has a dead surface. The other is painted in oil 
on canvas fixed on the wall, and the paint not being pro- 
perly “flatted,” it shows shiny patches which spoil the 
whole effect of the picture. But this oil-painting on canvas 
has the advantage of being quite permanent; moreover, all 
painters know perfectly well what they are dealing with 
when they are painting in oil, whereas they do not know 
so well how to deal with tempera or water-glass or spirit- 
painting. 
Earl of Carlisle. 

Do you know about the pictures at the Royal Exchange ? 
—I do not know how far they have got. 

I believe a spirit medium—spike oil—was used there ?— 
I believe that is the method. I do not know for certain 
what was used. 

Do you know how the decorations by M. Puvis de 
Chavannes in Paris are done; I believe they are done in the 
same way, are they not ?—I do not know. 

Spike oil is used, is it not?—Yes, and I believe it is 
treated as a water-colour. I have never used it myself. 

Earl of Plymouth. 

Do you recommend either of these four methods which 
you have referred to specially? Do you think that in 
London, in our climate here, one should have a distinct 
preference ?—I do not know enough about it to say, not 
having used all the materials. As I said, frescoes evidently 
can be made permanent because there is one fresco which 
remains uninjured. Mr. Herbert’s picture in water-glass is 
also in a perfect condition ; there is no injury apparent. I 
do not know whether it has been restored, but when I was 
looking at it yesterday it seemed to be in perfect condition. 


Earl of Carlisle. 


Apparently the Royal Exchange is the last experiment 
in England on a large scale; could you suggest who would 
be the best person to give us information as to the success 
of that method ?—My impression is that Professor Church 
would be able to tell you more on this subject than anyone, 
because he has experience in all these methods and has 
had the task of restoring and refreshing the paintings here, 
and he knows, I think, thoroughly the character of the 
mediums employed ; how far they can be made permanent, 
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how far they attract dirt, and how far they can be cleaned ; 
those are important points. 

Would you suggest that it would be desirable “or us to 
have as well as Professor Church’s opinion the opinion of 
a painter ?—I think some of the painters who haye worked 
in the Royal Exchange would know how far their own 
pictures are preserved. 1 have not been there recently, 
and I do not know what state the pictures are in; I think it 
would be desirable to have the evidence of some painters. 
who have employed the spirit medium. It appears easy of 
practice, which I think is an important point, and does not 
involve the difficulty that is involved with tempera or fresco | 
or apparently water-glass. | 

You use it on a dry wall, do you not ?—Yes, it is used 
on a dry wall. If you ask me definitely what I should | 
recommend, I think if I were asked to do anything of the — 
kind I should try the spirit medium myself. I think there 
is a disadvantage (not as regards the permanency of the | 
paintings or the decorations in the building) in having the | 
picture painted in oil on the canvas and put on to the wall 
afterwards, that the decorative spirit may be lost in this | 
way : that the man is working in his own studio and he has 
not got so distinctly in his mind what is desirable for the | 
decoration of the building. I think it is fine practice, for _ 
young artists especially, to do their work on the walls, and, | 
in fact, it would develop a high school of decorative art. 


Lord Denman. 


Do you know what medium the paintings in the Royal — 
Gallery are done in ?—I think they are in water-glass. I | 
have always heard so. Unless they are done by a man who 
understands the method which he is using it appears to be | 
subject to efflorescence, which makes dull, whitish blotches | 
on the surface. y 


Chairman. 


The efflorescence appeared on both the pictures, did it 
not ?—Yes, but more on the ‘‘ Waterloo” than on the other, — 
because Mr. Maclise had gained some experience in painting 
the ‘‘ Waterloo,” and I think the other one was more 
successful. 

Lord Denman. 


For the Royal Gallery itself, would you recommend | 
anything different from what has already been done ?—If 
spirit medium were used I do not think you would be able | 
to detect any difference from the water-glass medium. As \ 
regards any painting that dries in with a dead surface you | 
would not know without examination what medium it is | 
painted in. 

Chairman. 


Can you suggest to us anything which would in your 
opinion contribute to our finding the best method for 
securing the competent execution of any works designed? | 
To give you an idea of what I mean, I may say, speaking 
my own personal opinion, not the opinion of the committee, 
it seems to me that the ordinary process of the formation | 
of a committee for such a purpose is a very unsatisfactory 
method of securing the best result ?—I see what your lord- | 
ship means ; I have not looked at the question exactly from | 
that point of view; only as regards the employment of the | 
artists. ee 
I mean both points ?—The best and most oa 


method'is to employ men who are artists of note, and who) 
are known as eminent in the sort of painting required for 
the purpose, or whatever the particular art may be—| 
mosaic if it be mosaic, or tapestry if it be tapestry. That — 
is the first point, and is obvious, I think. But in working on| 
a building like this, one of the principal objects should be 
the formation of a school fora high form of art, and for that 
you would have to find out and bring forward the younger 
painters and the only way to do that, so far as I can see, is 
by competition. As to whether it should be a general — 
competition, like the original competition of cartoons, for) ~ 

- 

4 


prizes which would merely bring forward to the notice of é 
the public those who are the best and most suitable artists, — 
or whether it should be competition for the special works — 
for which the subjects are determined, I am not sure. } — 
should think probably the latter. When the subject was — 
decided you might have competition, limited or unlimited 
among artists to make designs for it and then choose which — 
is the best. That is a very simple method of proceeding — 
In that way you would find out who were the youngel . 
men who were most competent to do the work. I thin! 
the great advantage of carrying on the decorative worl — 
of this bu ding is the opportunity which . 


it give! 
for the estab!ishment of a higher school of painting that — 
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is likely to arise from painting for exhibitions or for the 
market. The subjects suitable for such a work, whether 
historical or heroic or biblical, are such as to stimulate 
thought and effort. The modern tendency, which probably 
arises from always painting for exhibitions, is to consider 
that the study of nature is the end of art, instead of being 
merely the means for producing imaginative work. 


Earl of Carlisle. 

That almost answers the question I was going to put to 
you, which is, Are you of opinion that the present state of 
painting in England is prejudicially affected by the fact that 
there is very little public decorative work in this country ?— 
That is precisely what I feel. The mere fact that the artist 
is painting for a great palace, the National Assembly, and 
that his pictures will occupy a permanent position in a 
building which will be open to the public, is in itself 
a great stimulus to imaginative effort, and is calcu- 
lated to bring forth all his best energies. Then there 
is another thing: if there are a number of artists 
engaged in the work at the same time there is a sort of 
healthy rivalry which will induce each man to do his best, 
and that will certainly tend to produce a higher form of 
work than I think is prevalent at the present day, when 
painters depend upon independent patrons, or, worse still, 
upon dealers who cater simply for the market. The result 
of that is, not necessarily, but I think very probably, that 
painters paint down to the level of what is required from 
them rather than attempt to produce a more elevated form 
of work in composition and style. I think the carrying on 
of this work would be of the highest value to national art. 

You therefore think that this question of completing the 
decoration of the building should not be looked at merely 
from the point of view of the decoration of the building, but 
also of the effect it may be supposed and hoped to produce 
on the school of painting educationally ?—That is just what 
I feel very strongly. 


Chairman. 


Is there any other point to which you would like to 
invite our attention ?—I think I have said pretty well all I 
have to say on the subject. It is impossible to go into 
details as to what should be done. I can only givea general 
idea of what I should propose to do if the thing were in my 
hands. 

Earl of Plymouth. 


May I ask you a question on one point? The nature of 
these buildings as a whole has not concerned itself with 
giving the best of light to wall spaces, has it ?—No. 

The only point I wanted to put was as to whether you 
had considered that particular point of the absence of light 
or of a particular kind of light in a good many parts of this 
building, with regard to the suggestion which you made to 
us ?—Of course, where a place is very dark it seems rather 
a waste to put a painting there; in that case soine simple 
form of architectural decoration would probably be best. 


Chairman. 
. Could not something be done to improve the lighting 
in the building; for instance, in this room would not a 
lighter ceiling than this have the effect of making the room 
lighter ?—It might in a low room, but I do not think it 
would have very much effect ina high room like this; but 
that is a question rather for an architect than for me—I 
give it merely as an opinion. Of course, the whole room 
would look lighter if it had a lighter ceiling, but I 
do not think it would throw much light on a painting on the 
wall. It would no doubt look lighter if the panels were 
light instead of dark wood, but I do not think it would 
ee very much difference as regards a painting on the 


I was not suggesting covering the whole room with 


_ whitewash, but would not the white ceiling absorb less 


light, and therefore leave more light fora painting on the 
wall?—It might, but not to an appreciable extent, I think, 
‘so far as seeing the painting is concerned. It would make 
a lighter decorative effect, no doubt, but the ceiling does not 
receive very much light in a room like this, and I do not 
think it would make much difference as to lighting the 


paintings on the wall. No doubt the whole effect would be 
more agreeable. 
oo _ 


An Appeal is being made throughout Buckinghamshire 
uy the Archzeological Society for 3,000/. for the acquisition 
of the old grammar school buildings at Aylesbury for 
conversion into a county museum, 


GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 
HE committee of the Exeter Diocesan Architectural 
Society in their annual report state that they had 
passed a resolution with regard to Glastonbury Abbey, 
with the hope that immediate steps would be taken to 
purchase it for the Church, as it was advertised for sale. 
The committee, however, could not report progress in the 
matter, and it would be a standing disgrace to churchmen 
if the site of the cradle of Christianity in our islands should 
be secured by outsiders. The remains of this magnificent 
church, which must have been one of the largest in England, 
were of exceptional interest, as was also the ruin of the 
abbey kitchen. The committee asked the members to do 
all they could to stir up wealthy churchmen to do their 
duty and purchase the ruins. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


fete following acquisitions have recently been made by 
the trustees of the National Portrait Gallery :— 

The trustees have received by bequest from the late 
Rev. Arthur Bell Nicholls the portrait of his first wife, 
Charlotte Bronté, the famous novelist, drawn in 1850 by 
George Richmond, R.A. : 

With reference to the small portrait of Charlotte Bronté, 
painted in water-colours and signed “Paul Héger, 1850,” 
recently purchased by the trustees, the authenticity of 
which has been called into question, the trustees have 
caused a searching investigation to be made into the 
history of the portrait, and have submitted it to severe 
expert examination. The trustees have satisfied them- 
selves that the drawing is a genuine work of the date 
specified, and that the portrait is an authentic likeness of 
Charlotte Bronté. The question of the authorship of the 
drawing still remains under investigation. 

The trustees have accepted as a gift from his Excellency 
the Earl of Selborne a portrait of his father, the late Earl 
of Selborne, Lord Chancellor, being a copy by Malcolm 
Stewart from the portrait by Miss Busk at Trinity College, 
Oxford. 

The trustees have received and accepted as a gift from 
the committee of the Garrick Club a portrait of the late Sir 
Henry Irving, being a copy by H. Allen from the portrait 
by Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A., in the possession of the Garrick 
Club. 

The following portraits have also been accepted as 
gifts :— 

Gathorne Gathorne-Hardy, first Earl of Cranbrook, 
G.C.S.I. (1814-1906), statesman, drawn by George Rich- 
mond, R.A., presented by his son John, second Earl of 
Cranbrook. 

Sir Patrick Grant, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. (1804-95), Field- 
Marshal, a small oil-painting by E. J. Turner, presented 
by Colonel H. G. Grant, C.B., on behalf of the members of 
his family. 

William Thomas Best (1826-97), organist and musical 
editor, a bronze cast from the medallion by C. Pretorius, 
presented by J. M. Levien, Esq. 

A series of portrait-studies of artists and two caricature 
sketches of Lord Brougham. (1778-1868), drawn by Charles 
H. Lear, presented by John Elliot, Esq., of Hoylake. 

The following portraits have been acquired by pur- 
chase :— 

Michael William Balfe (1808-70), musical composer, 
painted probably by Richard Rothwell, R.H.A. 

Matthew Boulton, F.R.S. (1728-1809), the eminent 
engineer, medallion executed in 1807 by S. Brown. 

John Constable, R.A. (1776-1837), the eminent landscape 
painter, drawn by Daniel Maclise, R.A. 

Sir Thomas Foley, G.C.B. (1775-1833), admiral and flag- 
captain to Nelson at Copenhagen, drawn by H. Edridge, 
A.R.A. 

Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B. (1786-1860), admiral and 
naval commander at Portugal and Syria, a small oil-painting 
by E. W. Gill. 


The Glasgow Corporation have received a letter from the 
Royal Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts asking for their 
assistance in connection with the jubilee of the Institute to 
be celebrated in 1911. It has been remitted to the sub- 
committee on art galleries and museums, &c., to confer with 
the Council of the Institute in regard to the extent of accom- 
modation in the Kelvingrove Galleries that would be required 
by the Institute. 
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Temple of Athene at Sunium. 
Sir,—I notice in your remarks on the ‘ whiteness ” of 
the columns of the Temple of Athene at Sunium that 
Dodwell, the English traveller, attributes it to the effects 


of salt sea air. You are probably aware that there are four 
drums from this Temple in the gardens at Chatsworth, 
Derbyshire, where they were placed by the sixth Duke of 
Devonshire eighty years ago. I examined them yesterday 
and found them quite white and not a particle of stain or 
lichen upon them even in the flutings, nor were they much 
weathered, whereas the plinth, composed of ordinary white 
marble, was green and so weathered that it is difficult to 
read the inscription, attributed to Lord Spencer, a copy of 
which I enclose. There is no doubt that marble such as 
this would be of great service anywhere and would I think 
retain its whiteness even in London. 


Copy of lines attributed to Lord Spencer, engraved on plinth of 
column from Minerva’s (Athene’s) Temple at Sunium, in 
Chatsworth Gardens, Derbyshire. 


These fragments stood on Sunium’s airy steep, 
They reared aloft Minerva’s guardian shrine, 

Beneath them rolled the blue A2gean deep, 
And the Greek pilot hailed them as divine. 


Such were then their look of calm repose, 
As wafted round them came the’sounds of fight, 
When the glad shout of conquering Athens rose 
O’er the long track of Persia’s broken flight. 


Tho’ clasped by prostrate worshippers no more, 
They yet shall breathe a thrilling lesson here ; 

Tho’ distant from their own immortal shore, 
The spot they grace is still to freedom dear. 


—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


F. Hou_ton Wrencu, 


Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 
Sheffield : February 19, 1907. 


The Chartered Surveyors’ Golfing Society. 


Sir,—At a meeting held at the Surveyors’ Institution 
last night, the rules and regulations drawn up at the 
inaugural meeting were formally approved, and the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the year :— President of the 
Society, Mr. George Langridge (president of the Surveyors’ 
Institution); captain, Mr. S. James Chesterton ; secretary, 
Mr. Sydney A. Smith ; committee, Mr. Ben C. Apps, Mr. A. 
Burnett Brown, Mr. Phillip Chasemore, Mr. R. Parry, Mr. 
Cuthbert Smith and Mr. S. F. Monier Williams.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, S. James CHESTERTON. 

February 15, 1907. 


GENERAL. 


Sir Aston Webb, R.a., has been appointed by the Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge University to the office of reader 
on Sir Robert Rede’s Foundation for the present year. The 
lecture will be given in the Senate House on Saturday, 
June 8. 


Sir James Guthrie, P.R.S.A., has left for a tour in the 
East. One of his travelling companions is Mr. E. A. Walton, 


R.S.A. He hopes to return to Edinburgh in May restored 
in health, 


An International Exhibition of Arts and Crafts will be 
held in the Palais du Cinquantenaire, Brussels, from August 
to November 1907, under the patronage of King Leopold, 
the Comtesse de Flandre and Princesse Clémentine. 


Representatives of the Kilwinning Town Council, Parish 
Council, and Irvine and District Water Board have agreed 
to instruct an architect to prepare sketch plans of the 
accommodation required by the different bodies in joint 
offices and a town hall, these plans to be submitted to a 
_ future joint meeting. 


The Art Gallery Committee of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion propose to hold an exhibition of the late Mr. Charles’s 
collected works in the City Art Gallery during the coming 
months of March and April, and will be obliged if owners 
of such works, who are willing to lend the same for this 
exhibition, will communicate with Mr. William Stanfield, 
the curator. The exhibition will not be a profit-bearing 
one, and the committee are anxious to make it as complete 
and as widely known as possible. Fite 


| 


| Bassishaw Friendly Association. 


_ to be prepared by intending contributors to the meeting; 


Mr. A. Butler will read a paper at the Auctioneers” 
Institute, on March 6, upon “‘ Antique English Silver.” Mr. 
H. D. Buckland, the president, will be chairman. 

The Establishment Committee of the London County 
Council anticipate that the conditions, plans, &c., for the 
County Hall will be all ready for issue to intending com- 
petitors by February 27. Taking that day as the da 
when the competition is publicly announced by advertis 
ments, the designs for the first stage should be deliver 
six months later, that is, by noon on August 27. 


The King recently appointed Mr. Harcourt, M.P. (Fir 
Commissioner of Works), the Earl of Plymouth and Ss 
Aston Webb, R.A., as a committee to advise His Majest 
to a site for the statue of William III. of Orange which is 
be presented to His Majesty for the nation by the Ger 
Emperor. The King on Saturday inspected and approy 
the suggested site, which is on the south front of Keusingt 
Palace, facing down the avenue to Kensington Gore. 


The Finance Committee of Glasgow Corporation hay 
remitted to the city engineer, Mr. A. B. M‘Donald, to pr 
pare a preliminary report on the designs sent in for the 
ing out of the Riddrie estate. 

Sir Archibald Geikie has been elected president of t 
Geological Society of London, and Dr. J. E. Marr, Profess 
W. J. Sollas, Dr. Aubrey Strahan and Dr. J. J. H. Tealf 
have. been chosen vice-presidents. The secretaries aj 
Professor E. J. Garwood and Professor W. W. Watts; th 
foreign secretary is Sir John Evans, and the treasure 
Mr. Horace W. Monckton. / 


A Tablet was unveiled on Monday in the porch of 
church of St. Lawrence Jewry to the memory of Mr. Geors 
Low, F.R.I.B.A., a former churchwarden of St. Mich 
Bassishaw, and for many years the hon. secretary of 
A short memorial ser 
in the church preceded the unveiling ceremony. 


The Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology and Arch 
logy has accepted the invitation of the Irish Department 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction to hold the ne 
session of the International Congress at Dublin in 190 
In consultation with the Royal Irish Academy, the Dep 
ment has arranged for a small local committee to take th 
necessary local action when the time arrives. An ear 
preliminary notice is, however, desirable to enable paper. 


The importance of a meeting at Dublin to students of t 
early race problems of Ireland and of prehistoric archzeo- 
logy will be generally recognised. Sessions of the Congress, 
which take place at intervals of a few years, have been h 

in many of the chief European centres, such as Paris, Stoel 
holm, Copenhagen, Lisbon, Budapesth, Moscow, &c., al 
the many columns of the illustrated reports of the Congr 
form a recognised authority on prehistoric subjects. 


Messrs. A. & J. Soutar, architects, London, have bee 
awarded the first premium of too/. in an open competition 
for the planning of a model village for the Brodsworth Mai 
Colliery Company, Ltd., near Doncaster. The drawings 
required by the promoters included the laying out 
70 acres of land for 500 cottages, together with plans 
elevations of various types of cottages, shops, village cl 
&c. Seventy sets in all were submitted. 


The American Society of Landscape Architects held its 
annual meeting and dinner last month in New York. — 
attempt to give an impetus to the art of landscape g 
dening will be made soon by the publication of sev: 
foreign books dealing with the art as it existed in Europe a 
century ago. The first to be published are Humphrey 
Repton’s “ Art of Landscape Gardening,” Thomas Whately’s 
“ Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening,” edited by 
Frederick Law Olmsted, jun., and the work of First Pickler 
von Muskau, on his own park in Germany, edited and 
translated by Samuel Parsons, jun., landscape architect of 
the Department of Public Parks of New York. These are! 
all old works and for many years out ot print. They will! 
probably appear in May. ogee 

Designs were recently submitted in limited competition) 
for artisans’ dwellings at Child’s Hill, Middlesex, for the 
Hendon District Council. The design by Mr. George! 
Hornblower, F.R.I.B.A., was placed first, and those: by 
Messrs. Stanley, Barrett & Driver, and Mr. John Hudson, 
F.R.L.B.A., second and third respectively. The contem- 


plated outlay, exclusive of road formation and sewers, is 
32,600/. ; 


Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson will. commence a course of} 
three Cantor lectures on “ Romanesque Ornament” at the 
Society of Arts next Monday evening. 
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THE WHEEK. 


Je lately referred to the difference between the archi- 
cts of Dundee and the committee of the Technical 
istitute about the competition for the new buildings. 
t first it was proposed to organise an open competi- 
on. But eventually it was agreed that the contest 
ould be confined to local architects. An effort was 
ade to fix the percentage at 4 per cent., but it had to 
» abandoned. Scottish authorities are more satisfied 
out their own confidence to deal with every subject 
mnected with their administration than even English 
ithorities. To ask for the appointment of a professional 
sessor to adjudicate upon the merits of the designs 
as therefore taken by the committee to be an equiva- 
nt to the abandonment of their privileges. And on 
at point there has been no yielding. The time spent 
negotiations has had the effect of leaving only sixteen 
ys for the preparation of plans. As the committee 
e equally stubborn on that point also, the Dundee 
chitects have wisely resolved to take no part in the 
mpetition. Their decision will be approved by archi- 
cts throughout Great Britain. 


_ Tue Select Committee on the Housing of the Work- 
g Classes Acts Amendment Bill made the unduly 
gh rate of interest charged by the Treasury for loans 
€ climax of the report. It was found that 4} per 
nt. was paid on loans which were to be repaid in 
ty years, and the difference between that rate and 
_ per cent., which was the statutory minimum, was 
‘uivalent to 3/. a year in rent or 6o/, in capital. It 
is recommended that the 150 millions sterling deposited 
the Post Office Savings Bank should be lent at. the 
‘me interest allowed on it, or 24 per cent. A few 
ys ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer was asked 
nether any steps had been taken to carry out the 
commendations. The reply given was that the sub- 
ct was receiving careful consideration and that a Bill 
)uld shortly be introduced to deal with the subject. 
was stated that the Treasury does not make any 
‘ofit out of the difference between the 23 per cent. 
‘id on deposits and the 2? or higher rate which may 
) charged for loans. The surplus income each year is 
ried to a surplus income account of the Local Loans 
‘ind, which, under the Public Works Loans Act, 1904, 
‘liable to make good any deficiency on the capital 


count of the fund caused by the issue of stock at a 
l.count. 


lie might be supposed that when designing a lunatic 
lum, or, in fact, a hospital: of any kind, the architect 
.d his advisers, who generally form a committee, should 
) allowed to adopt the course considered to be most 
sutary for the patients, But in Scotland at least an 
toroved plan is likely to entail increased taxation. 
[e Lunacy Board of the city of Aberdeen lately 
icted an asylum at a cost of 119,200/. It contains 
-) beds. The valuation for taxation was put down at 
: 5ol. There is a decision of the Scottish courts in 
vat is known as the WoopiteE case that 4/. per bed 


‘and at that rate the valua- 


: ¢ 1 ; but the villa system was 
‘€ expensive to realise, and his Lordship therefore 
cided that the valuation should amount to 2,400/., or 
fut 5/, per bed. - This opinion was adopted by the 
ond judge. It may therefore be taken for granted 
Tae Planning hazardous, as it will increase 
: ‘25 per cent. ) Pat 
vison-like atructure gh fe  rvetle'on 
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A NEw series of by-laws relating to offensive trades 
is about to be issued by the London County Council. 
Any person who desires to obtain licenses will have to 
send in with the application a plan of the premises and 
plans and sections of the buildings in which it is pro- 
posed to carry on such business, such plans and sections 
being drawn toa scale of a quarter of an inch to one 
foot, and showing the provision made, or proposed to 
be made, for the drainage, lighting, ventilation and 
water supply of such premises, and shall also furnish 
particulars of the number, position and size of the 
apparatus proposed to be used, and the method of 
disposing of any offensive or noxious effluvium, vapour 
or gas emitted in the conduct of the business, and shall 
also furnish a key plan of the locality showing the 
buildings and streets within 100 yards of the premises, 
drawn to the scale of five feet to one mile. The walls 
of the chamber or chambers in which operations are to 
be carried on will have to be covered on the interior 
with hard, smooth and impervious material, and the 
floors to be covered with concrete, asphalte, or other 
jointless impervious material laid upon cement concrete. 
The penalty for offending against the by-laws is s/,, 
and if the offence is continued a further penalty of 4os. 
aday. There can be little doubt that the by-laws will 
have the effect of diminishing, if not overcoming, a 
nuisance that is disagreeable and dangerous. 


Tue flat arch which the younger Brunet erected in 
order to suggest the tenacity of brickwork was, it appears, 
anticipated in India. According to a correspondent of 
Indian Engineering, Colonel De Havitianp, of the 
Madras Engineers, while in Seringapatam about 1808, 
proposed to erect a bridge across the Cauvery river, 
consisting of five spans of 110 feet, with a rise of only 
11 feet. The project was received with derision, and 
in order to convince sceptics about its practicability he 
built in his garden at Seringapatam an experimental 
brick arch, having a span of 112 feet, rise of 11 feet, the 
breadth being 4 feet, thickness at the crown 3 feet 
10 inches and at the springing 5 feet. Common 
country bricks and mortar were used in its construction, 
and this arch remains still standing. The arch or curved 
brick beam was not of uniform thickness, for it was 
thickened towards the haunches. A large block of 
masonry was erected at each end to resist the thrust. 
Colonel De Havittanp died in 1866 at the age of ninety, 
and his brick arch is enough to prove that in construc- 
tion he was in advance of the civil as well as the 
military engineers of his time. 


WHEN the stately mansions were first built that 
seemed to enclose the Arc de lEtoile in Paris, the 
majority of those who enjoyed the view from the Champs 
Elysées towards the Bois de Boulogne were annoyed. 
It seemed as if one of the best landscapes had _ been 
blotted out. But after atime people got used to the 
change, and it had to be owned that the new buildings 
were far superior to. those which used to be found there- 
abouts and a few survivors of which were to be dis- 
covered quite recently. . For various reasons that quartier 
of the city finds favour with English residents, and of 
late years English visitors have shown a preference for it. 
As a consequence some big hotels have been erected, 
and it is supposed that others which will be far 
higher are about to be placed there. The only sites 
available are behind the mansions built about a quarter 
of acentury ago. What little remained of the land- 
scape is now being blotted out; and, what is no less 
annoying to a Parisian, the noble Arc de l’Etoile: is 
losing scale through its environment and is not. as.im- 
pressive as formerly. People in England suppose that 
the municipal authorities of Paris have despotic power and 
will not allow anything to appear likely to disturb the 
amenity of the city. But in-Paris as elsewhere specu~ 
lation is becoming dominant, and beauty has to succumb 
to the least possibility of profit. 
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THE GREENWICH VIBRATIONS. 
T one time it was not uncommon for the strong 
man in a travelling circus to amaze rustic 
spectators by lying on his back and allowing a heavy 
anvil to be placed upon his chest. A couple of men 
would then be invited, smiths having the preference, to 
try their strength by striking the anvil with sledge- 
hammers. Under the novel conditions they were 
quickly tired out, then, the anvil being removed, the per- 
former arose and retired uninjured amid applause. The 
anvil was supposed to increase the danger of the man 
who supported it, while in reality it acted as a very thick 
piece of armour or cuirass, which served to protect him 
from a fatal accident. When in the early days of rail- 
ways a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire 
into the risks which might arise from the employment 
of cast-iron bridges, the elaborate experiments were a 
confirmation on a large scale of the humble circus feat. 
It was ascertained that the power of resisting impact 
increased with the permanent load upon a bridge or 
beam, and the greater the weight at rest upon the beam 
the greater must be the momentum of a striking or fall- 
ing body in order to break that beam. 

An illustration of the principle was to be seen in 
the introduction of machinery into buildings without 
any special preparation having been made to resist the 
vibration which might easily be imagined to be an 
accompaniment of all kinds of motive-power when in 
action. No doubt men instinctively preferred to place 
machinery in the basement of buildings in order that if 
a collapse happened the fall would be diminished. But 
in London, and in most of the large towns of England, 
machinery will be found on other floors. The noise 
may become a nuisance to the occupiers of adjoining 
premises, and nervous people, when they hear the 
regular thuds, readily conclude there is a likelihood of a 
structural accident in which they might be involved. 
But the cases are rare in which walls or floors collapse. 
If a floor can sustain the dead-weight of a machine its 
action will not much increase the strains on the support 
unless under very peculiar circumstances. There is, of 
course, the possibility of a machine getting out of 
order, andits action in that case might have a destructive 
effect on the floor. But in designing floors it is con- 
sidered safe in the majority of cases if double the dead- 
load’ is assumed as a weight which has to be provided 
for in arranging the proportions of the girders and other 
members. 

When it was announced that the engines in the 
generating station of the London County Council had 
caused vibration in the Greenwich Observatory, which 
is about half a mile distant, there was some amazement 
among men having experience in building, whether as 
architects, engineers or contractors. For if under 
conditions where more than the average amount of care 
would be exercised there was vibration, what was to be 
expected in ordinary cases? If in the Greenwich 
Observatory, where delicate tests were undertaken, 
danger was ascertained, the conclusion was’ unavoid- 
able that in ordinary buildings where engines were 
at work there could not fail to be danger, although no 
means had been employed to determine its extent. 
In other words, there was a misgiving that the general 
confidence in manufacturing premises especially was 
misplaced. The report of the scientific committee, con- 
sisting of Lord Rossg, representing the Royal Observa- 
tory ; Sir Benjamin BAKER, representing the London 
County Council; and Dr. J. A. Ewrne, representing the 
_.Admiralty, was therefore waited with anxiety. 

The London County Council, whom so many people 
held to be culpable in the case before the circumstances 
were known, as if skilful construction was impossible 
under any public department, expressed from the first 
a desire to avoid everything which would injuriously 
affect the Observatory. Whether it was wise to select 
.Greenwich as the site of a generating station need not 
‘be considered. If the least risk was apprehended, how- 
ever, the Government authorities could easily have 


prevented the erection of the station. But in th 
inquiry the County Council have accepted the blame 
if any, and Sir BenjAMIN Baker, their representative 
has obtained. the evidence which must be considere 
as the most precise and therefore the most damaging t 
the Council. We refer to the report by Professc 
Daisy. Rigorous as may have been the investigatior 
‘t must be admitted that the vibration does not aris 
from any defect in the construction of the station, an 
nothing was elicited to give occasion for alarm amon 
manufacturers who employ either hydraulic, steam ¢ 
electric engines. Important as would be the results { 
the Royal Observatory and to those who have to utilis 
the observations made by the officials, still greater hari 
would follow if it were concluded that a building coul 
not be erected which would be free from vibration if, 
had to shelter a powerful engine. ss 
During several years tremors have been felt in #1 
Observatory, which were due to railway and ro 
traffic. Since the engines in the generating static 
began to work, vibrations differing in character from t] 
tremors have had to be sustained. Instead of bei: 
intermittent, they are never wholly absent. But ¢ 
committee were unable to discover evidence that t) 
vibrations affected materially the observation of t| 
stars, which is the principal occupation of the officia| 
According to the report, “ there is already prima-fa\ 
evidence that the most delicate observations which ha} 
hitherto been made can still be made, although 1} 
engines are running; but without further data we é 
not in a position to speak positively on the poin) 
Oscillations were shown by the aid of mercury, and tlt 
no doubt suggests a disturbance of the former conditics 
of the Observatory, and they may give rise to doul; 
in a comparison of the calculations of the astronom) 
with those of other observatories. But the vibratiors 
of a kind which anywhere else would not be wo 
notice. It has been found that in some of the Ameria 
tall buildings wind-power or other atmospheric influens 
may cause a vibration that has reached occasionally tl 
an inch. But it is very doubtful whether the vibratn 
in any part of the Observatory could be expressed J 
figures which ordinary men were able to appreciate. i 
Infinitesimal as it may be, what is the cause of le 
vibration 2? Professor Datpy has ascertained beyid 
all doubt that the defect arises from the characte 9! 
the engines. If the anvil employed by the Samso0! 
the rural circus happened to be improperly welded, \¢ 
a flaw existed from the upper surface to the bas| 
blow struck upon it might be fatal to him, althougl 
would not feel any blow struck upon an adjoining 11 
If also the blows were aimed at the sides of the ail 
and caused a slight motion of its heavy weight, huat 
patience could not endure the inconvenience. 1 
designers of the engines, accepting the old belief 1@ 
an engine when once firmly fixed in position can bese 
in motion without producing any injurious effect orh 
foundation, have created dynamic forces which a! 
opposition and which tend to overcome the inert, 
the concrete bed. As Professor DatBy says:— 
balance-weight on each engine formed by the prolcs 
tion of the crank-arm in the contrary direction tth 
crank is only sufficient to balance the revolving mi € 
of the engine;” and “the unbalanced forces actir 0 
one foundation block due to the pair of engines bite 
to it, the two engines driving one generator, the ec 
on the block is that due to an unbalanced Se 
force of 3 tons at 94 revolutions per minute, all@ 
unbalanced horizontal couple of 1,200 foot 
approximately. There is also an unbalanced vel¢ 
force on the block of 2 tons approximately, 4 
unbalanced vertical couple of 690 foot tons.” Wi t 
aid of mercury Professor Dasy says there is no oul 
the result of the vertical and horizontal forces $ 
cause motion of the block of concrete, although towl 
extent he has not discovered. er 
The remedy is to be found by the introductio of 
revolving balance-weight, and_by making the vs 
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on‘ equal to the horizontal ‘piston. The estimated 
would be 2,700/. for each engine. But as there is 
syidence that the star observations are injuriously 
cted, the committee say they do not feel warranted 
pend so much money. It is suggested that in the 
templated extension of the station care should be 
2 to have accurately balanced steam-turbines and 
amos. It is also recommended that reciprocating 
‘nes should not be used after ro P.M., and if possible, 
, pm. should be adopted. It will therefore be 
lent that in spite of all that has been alleged in the 
‘spapers the Observatory of Greenwich has not 
ered, and is not likely to suffer, from the vicinity of 
generating station. ; 
A more real grievance relates to the two chimneys 
ynging to the generating station. The air is obscured 
the field for the observation of the stars is re- 
cted. But the Astronomer-Royal admits that the 
. existing chimneys have not hitherto seriously 
cted his observations. The committee consider they 
Id be shortened 33 feet without any injury to the 
king at a cost of about 1,900/. It is remarkable that 
committee do not recommend the removal of the 
er part, for it might be found that the expense was 
iecessary. They suggest that a year or two 
uld be allowed to elapse before a decision is 
ie to. Two chimneys were in progress when the 
estigation was proposed, and operations on them were 
mce suspended. The committee recommend that they 
uld not becarried up any higher, especially as one of 
m is intersected by the “altazimuth line” of the 
servatory, or 182 feet above the stoking floor. The 
ond portion of the generating station can be then 
-ied out and equipped to the extent of 20,000 kilo- 
ts, but the committee are strongly of opinion that 
re should be no further extension on the present site. 
It will be evident that no sacrifice of any importance 
sssential. All that was expected by the professional 
mists is reduced to insignificant proportions. An 
‘ine was not properly designed to meet all the con- 
zencies, and in consequence a little mercury ina 
cer-shaped trough half a mile away was disturbed. 
at was the head and front of the offending. But the 
estigation has had its use in demonstrating that vibra- 
1 is rare in buildings, and that even with engines which 
‘imperfectly balanced the extent of it is too slight to 


‘measured by any philosophical instrument. 


HE WORKMEN’S Ge PENSATION ACT, 


‘By Professor W. S, Hotpswortn, D.C.L., &c. 


)" July 1 of this year this Act will come into 
J force, and will repeal the two earlier Workmen’s 
‘npensation Acts of 1897 and 1900. We propose, 
he first place, to discuss two of the many diffi- 
‘ies in the construction of the Act which are 
‘arent on its face, and, in the second place, to say 
2w words upon some of the principles underlying 
‘ie of its sections. 

(i) The first difficulty arises upon the first section 
fhe Act. Section 1, subsection 1, provides that “ If 
|.ny employment personal injury by accident arising 
t of and in the course of the employment is caused 
). workman, his employer shall be liable to pay com- 
wee Subsection 2 of this section contains 
saral provisoes to the section. Proviso (c) runs as 
ws :—" If it is proved that the injury to a workman 
 ttributable to the serious and wilful misconduct of 
1: workman, any compensation claimed in respect of 
i injury shall, wz/ess the injury results in death or 
2 ous and permanent disablement, be disallowed.” We 
. deal later with the question of the principle which 
erlies this proviso; at present we are concerned 
y, with its construction. We observe, in.the first 


‘e, that the injury must have been caused by. acci- 
t, and we may take as authoritative the defini- 


tion of the term “accident” given: by the House: of 
Lords in Fenton v. THoRLEY & Co. (1903) A.C. 443. 
The term accident means “an unlooked-for mishap or 
an untoward event’ which is not expected or designed.” 
The injury may have been caused by some deliberate ° 
act on the part of the workman. In that case he had ' 
ruptured himself by putting out all his strength to start 
a machine; but this will not make the injury any the ' 
less accidental. It is undesigned or unexpected, and 
therefore an accident if we use the expression “ acci- ' 
dent” in the ordinary and popular'sense of the term. 
Now, if we take this definition of the term “ accident,” 
we ask ourselves how it is to be applied to the proviso 
cited above. How can it be said that an injury which 
is due to the serious and wilful misconduct of the work- 
man is ‘an unlooked-for mishap ‘or an untoward event 
which is not expected or designed?” Lord LinDLey, 
in the case which we have cited above, seems to be of 
opinion that an injury due to the serious and wilfu! 
misconduct of the workman could not be regarded as 
accidental. ‘It appears to me,” he says, “ that prima: 
facie the Act entitles the workman: to compensation, ' 
but that this inference may be displaced by proof that ° 
the injury is attributable to his’ own serious and ° 
wilful misconduct, ov to some other cause which shows 
that the injury was not accidental.” Yet the pro~ 
viso contemplates the payment of compensation ‘to 
a workman, or the family of a workman, whose 
injury is attributable to his own serious and wil- 
ful misconduct, if that injury has resulted in his 
death or serious and permanent disablement. How such : 
an injury can be accidental, so as to bring the case 
within the first subsection, we must leave to the judges 
to discover. Looking at the manner in which they 
have interpreted the term “ serious and wilful miscon- 
duct ” (The Architect, Nov. 23, 1906, Pp. 335), it would be 
clearly difficult to say that any injury resulting from 
such misconduct was accidental at-all; and it is only 
if the injury is accidental that the right to compensation 
arises. If it be said that this workman did not, though 
guilty of serious and wilful misconduct, expect or’ 
design this mishap, the answer is that'the law presumes 
that persons intend the natural consequences of their 
acts, and that upon such presumption the mishap was 
neither unexpected nor undesigned.’ The presumption | 
is a necessary one. As the Court of Common Pleas. 
put it in 1837 :—‘‘ Instead of saying that the liability: 
for negligence should be co-extensive with the judgment 
of each individual—which would be as variable as the 
length of the foot of each individual—we ought rather 
to adhere to the rule which requires in all cases a’ 
regard to caution such as a man of’ ordinary prudence 
would observe.” But unless the Courts are prepared 
to relax this rule, it is difficult to see how effect can 
be given to the two parts of the first section cited 
above. It appears to us that an injury can only be said 
to be at once accidental and the result of the serious 
and wilful misconduct of the workman if we interpre ' 
the word “accidental ” as meaning, not that which was’ 
unexpected or undesigned by a man of ordinary 
prudence, but that which was unexpected or undesigned 
by the workman who has seriously misconducted him- 
self. 

The second difficulty arises upon the thirteenth sec- 
tion, which defines the term “workman.” It runs as’ 
follows :— 


i 

Workman does not include any person employed other- 
wise than by way of manual labour whose remuneration 
exceeds two hundred and fifty pounds a year, or a person 
whose employment is of a casual nature, and who is 
employed otherwise than for the purposes of the employer’s 
trade or business, or a member of a police force, or an out- 


worker, or a member of the employer's family dwelling in’ 


his house; but, save as aforesaid, means any person who 
has entered into or works under a contract of service or 
apprenticeship with an employer, whether by way of, 
manual labour, clerical work, or otherwise, and whether the 
contract is expressed or implied, is oral or in writing. 
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There are many difficult questions which arise upon | working man fromthe necessity of conforming to the 
this definition. The term ‘casual nature,” for instance, | average standards of prudence. Section 13 goes yet 
will require some explanation. But it would appear further. In the definition of dependants” we read 
that, apart from the exceptions, everyone who is , that “when the workman, being the parent or grand- 
engaged in manual labour, whatever the amount of his | parent of an illegitimate child, leaves such child so 
or her remuneration, is entitled to compensation; and | dependent upon his earnings, or, being an illegitimate 
that everyone who is engaged in labour other than child, leaves a parent or grandparent so, dependent 
manual labour is entitled. to compensation if his or her | upon his earnings [the word dependant ‘shall 
remuneration does not exceed 250/. a year. What we | include such an illegitimate child and parent or grand. 
should ‘like to know is. this:—Suppose a person is parent respectively.” It appears therefore that the work- 
employed by three employers, each of whom pay him | ing man is exempt not only from the obligation to 
under 250/. a year, but his whole: earnings amount to observe the ordinary rules of prudence, but also the 
more than that sum—can he claim compensation from | ordinary rules of morality. The burden of — the 
the employer about whose business he was engaged if | employer is to be increased by the immoralities o; 
he meets with an accident in the course of that employ- | his workmen, even as in olden days the country 
ment? There seems nothing in the Act which would | was burdened by the necessity to make pro. 
prevent him making such a claim. But it is quite clear | vision for the illegitimate sons of kings. That the 
that if such a claim is allowed the Act will compensate | lot of the illegitimate child is hard no one can deny 
a person who is well able to take care of himself. but that it should remain hard in the interests o} 

(ii) It is not without interest to inquire what (if any) | morality is obvious to most sensible persons, and ha: 
are the principles which underlie this Act. The first | up to now been obvious to the Legislature. That thi 
observation which will strike the critic is the curious | illegitimate parent has any title whatever to considera 
evolution of the legislation upon this subject. The Act | tion is an opinion which we should have thought no san: 
of 1897 proceeded upon the principle of compensating | person would have even considered. But it is other 
persons for accidental injury (r) if the character of their | wise if the illegitimate parent is a working man—si 
employment rendered them peculiarly liable to injuries | says the present Government of this country. “af 
resulting from it, and (2) if their earnings were not suffi- The sacred working man is privileged in many way 
cient to enable them to secure themselves from such | —in his housing, his means of locomotion, in the fre 
risks. As the number of persons coming within the 


education of his children, in his free insurance agains 
Act was extended the first principle was gradually lost 


the risks of his calling, in the immunity from leg: 
sight of; and now in the present Act all persons (with | process which his trade union enjoys. Since all thes 
very iew exceptions) are given the right to compensa- 


privileges are not sufficient this Act privileges also hi 
tion. This Act also goes a long way to undermine the | serious misconduct and his immoralities. The king ca! 
second principle. A man may be employed upon | do no wrong, nor can the trade union. The workma 
such terms that he is well able to afford to insure 


may indeed do wrong, but the consequences of h 
himself against accidents; but the Act compels the wrong-doing must, where possible, be lightened. H_ 
employer to compensate him. Though we agree that 


weakness is such that he demands and obtains a uniqi 
in the case of those who cannot afford to insure | protection against his own folly and wrong-doing, ar 
themseives the provisions of the Act are not 


yet politically he is placed on an equality with tho. 
unjust, we cannot think that it is politic to cast the | who need no such immunities for their protection. Tl 
entire burden of insurance on the employer in cases 


Legislature, by conceding his demands, has created 
where a person’s earnings enable him to pay the whole situation to which the pen of Swirt, and Swit alon 
or some part of his insurance. Such a provision seems 


could have done adequate justice, 
to be a direct discouragement to the virtues of thrift 
and self-reliance and a direct incentive to rely upon 
State legislation for that provision which it is a man’s 
duty to make for himself if he can afford to do so 
—a long step, in short, towards the substitution of 
a socialistic for an individualistic basis in the order- 
ing of society. It is not without interest also to 
observe that the breadth of the provisions of the Act will 
tend to encourage the large employer of: labour at the 
expense of the smaller man. If I employ a small 
man to come and keep my garden in order two days in 
the week I must insure him. If I contract with a large 
gardener to supply me with a man I am under no such 
liability. Though we do not suppose that the Act was 
deliberately intended to inflict such injustice, we can 
quite well see that the result may be by no means dis- 
tasteful to the more rampant of the Socialists. The 
more industry is concentrated in the hands of a few big 
men or big companies the more speciously will it be 
possible to raise the cry of monopoly in answer to those 
who, in the interests of economy and efficiency, are the 
opponents of municipal or any other form of Socialism. 
It is easier to appropriate a few large business under- 
takings than to suppress the smaller and more numerous 
undertakings of many persons. We have all of us 
heard the tale of the ruler who wished that certain of 
his recalcitrant subjects had but one neck, that he might 
be able to strike off all their heads at one blow. 

But this Act does more than merely extend the 
provisions of the older Acts. Some of its provisions 
make it quite clear that the very persons who cry out 
against class privileges are themselves engaged in the 
creation of a privileged class. We have seen that if 
any meaning is to be given to the proviso in sub- 
section 2 of the first section, we must exempt the" 


NEW BOOKS. 


ie may not be generally known that in 1886 a socie’ 

for the study of monumental brasses was found| 
in Cambridge. About 1897 an Oxford University Bres 
Rubbing Society was also attempted. In differt 
counties efforts have been made to illustrate al 
explain local relics. Mr. H. W. Macktin, M.A., ‘€ 
president of the Monumental Brass Society, has p= 
pared a volume on “The Brasses of England ” for ¢ 
series known as “The Antiquary’s Books,” publistd 
by Messrs. Meruuen & Co. Eighty-five illustratics 
are given of characteristic examples. The aut)! 
says :—It will be found that the history of bri 
engraving falls naturally into definite periods, eh 
with its special characteristics. In the widest se 
the periods will correspond with those of conti 
porary architecture, and this will help to explain VY 
brasses begin at their very best, and then, #4 
a single century of great excellence, gradually deci 
with architecture, until they are lost in the Casi 
revival. In amore restricted sense they roughly co® 
spond with dynastic changes in English history, ? 
will be so treated in the present volume.” 1 
generalisations agree with the author’s as express¢ ” 
a handbook which he published in 1890. A great 70) 
brasses have survived in England—probably about ee 
thousand. For a long time they were accepted >: 
favourite kind of memorial, and men left funds to we 
‘them engraved. Although money could not have pe 
abundant in Aberdeen, there is arecord of one er te’ 


in 1613 at a cost of rer/. 15s.-6d., which would rire 
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ent a much larger sum in our time. Whether brasses 
‘ould be as much appreciated as they are if reproduc- 
ons were more difficult is a question not easily 
nswered. Rubbings can be so easily obtained, large 
umbers of tourists consider it is necessary to possess 
pecimens. How far they have any value as portraits 
is impossible to determine. At one time they were 
onsidered to be mere conventional representations. 
ut as a closer study has demonstrated that the worth 
f realism was recognised in ancient Egypt, we may 
lso suppose that occasionally an effort was made to 
npart resemblance to the brasses. In the representa- 
on of costume and armour it was possible to have 
delity without much trouble. Caution should, how- 
ver, be exercised before accepting the details, for on a 
rass in Norwich a man is shown in armour which could 
ot have been in use for at least a century before. Many 
1en up to the time of the Reformation belonged to con- 
-aternities or guilds, and they had the privilege to be 
uried in robes resembling those of professed monks. 
‘he brasses which represent laymen as if they were 
‘jars are therefore not to be condemned for inaccuracy. 
fr. Mackin adopts the chronological order in 
escribing brasses, and there are references to the most 
iteresting examples in the country. He is compelled 
> condemn the destruction of many of them as victims 
f restoration :—" The architects and clergy of the last 
wo generations have unfortunately wrought much 
avoc amongst the art and antiquities of the times 
rhose memory they wished to preserve, and it is the 
10re surprising when we remember that the engraving 
nd setting of monumental brasses was just one of 
aose arts which were most closely connected with the 
ise and fall of ancient Gothic architecture in England.” 
ifter the perusal of Mr. Mack.in’s book we doubt if the 
oungest architect would be indifferent to the interest 
f a brass or in any way propose its removal or 
lestruction. [tis a valuable treatise and must repre- 


ent a long course of inquiry and comparison. 

The pocket-book of “Approximate Estimates,” by 
. . E. Coteman (published by Messrs. Spon), is expand- 
ng at such a rate that we may soon expect to see it 
louble the size of the original edition. It is admirably 
dapted for the use contemplated by the author. It not 
mly gives estimates, but occasionally reveals the actual 
ost of executed works. The Foreign Office in London, 
or instance, cost 1s. 1d. per foot cube, while the Houses 
f Parliament ran up to 2s. 6d. The author points out 
ne remarkable variation which exists between tenders, 
specially if compared with estimates. An estimate for 
! refuse destructor required by the Metropolitan 
asylums Board was calculated at 210/. The highest 
ender amounted to 1,250/.; the lowest was 58/. 
or painting a public building the tenders ranged from 
7 BL to 2, 341/. The enhanced cost of labour and 
iaterials is remarkable. In 1892 cottages were erected 
t 200/. each; twelve years afterwards the price rose 
) 320/. each. Mr. Coreman considers that within the 
ist ten years the increased cost of building varies from 
5 to 30 percent. Unless generous allowance is made 
ere is risk in employing old price books. 

If we may judge of the programmes of technical 
chools and the numbers of young people who pay fees 
» be allowed to take part in the process, the taking out 
f quantities would appear to be almost a diversion. 
it they are never called upon to work from genuine 
cchitect’s drawings, they are, at least, likely to have 
quired more or less training in analysis which will be 
‘ell worth the time and money expended. “The 
Juantity Student's Assistant,” by Mr. GeorcE STEPHEN- 
ON, published by B. T. Batsrorp, is so well adapted 
oT novices, it would be an advantage if the substance of 
le greater part, if not the whole of it, could be com- 
a A piemorya, It has, no doubt, the disadvantage 
§ without diagrams, and therefore co:fusion 
o0ut the meaning of words is sure to arise. Other- 
jise it is well adapted to serve as a primer of the 
ee the instructions in which can be modified 


according to circumstances by students who take up 
quantities as a business. 

Wood-carving is considered by officials and other 
authorities as one of the arts orcrafts which are indis- 
pensable if England is to remain a competitor with 
foreigners. The book on “ Practical Wood-Carving,” 
by Miss ELEanor Rowe, is as instructive a book as any 
student could desire. The authoress was twenty years 
manager at the School of Art Wood-Carving at South 
Kensington, and is therefore competent to explain the 
most effective ways of obtaining results. But it would 
be a satisfactory addition if something were said about 
the monetary advantages which an average student is 
likely to derive from the art. A great deal of the 
ornament which at one time was carved by hand can 
now be produced by machinery at a fraction of the 
cost. The egg-and-tongue moulding, the acanthus- 
leaf moulding and other varieties which appear in 
the pages seem to be almost too mechanical for human 
hands. Men and women in this country cannot 
compete in price with foreigners who make the work a 
family affair, although they may show at least equal 
artistic skill. With all such arts, plain-speaking is 
desirable, for it-is absurd to allow young people to 
imagine that work which may be well adapted for relaxa- 
tion or spare hours in the evening is, owing to the price 
paid for it, sufficient to gain for them an ordinary 
“living wage.” Assuming that the student is aware of 
all the risks, the pages are well suited for his or her 
instruction. There are illustrations from actual examples 
in various styles; there are photographs which show 
how tools are to be held in working and there are 
diagrams to explain the construction of pieces. The 
instructions are clear and detailed, and if not sufficient 
to enable the student to dispense with the kind of 
teaching usually given in technical schools, will at least 
serve as an efficient auxiliary to it. 


TEMPLE OF NAKHON WAT. 


HE Naga temples, which exist in an extraordinarily 
perfect condition, are as large and as magnificent as 
any religious buildings in the world. That called Nakhon 
Wat, in Cambodia, is the most remarkable of them all. Its 
dimensions are amazing. Its plan is almost an exact square, 
and measures nearly an English mile each way. The 
walled enclosure of the temple is in area 1,080 yards by 
1,100, and is surrounded externally by a moat 230 yards 
wide. The temple itself consists of three enclosures, one 
within the other, each raised to such an elevation above the 
outer as to give the whole a pyramidal effect. The several 
enclosures are, in fact, double open galleries or verandahs, 
supported on ranges of columns, the whole being. carved 
with bas-reliefs. It is scarcely possible to speak too highly 
of the architectural beauty and repose of these arcades, or 
rather colonnades. Certainly no Gothic cloister ever 
exceeded them. Mr. Fergusson grows eloquent as to the 
marvellous excellence of the masonry and as to the con- 
structional perfection of the arrangement for excluding the 
sun and admitting both light and air by the use of double 
verandahs, the outer one lower than the other. The bas- 
reliefs, however, are even more wonderful than the archi- 
tecture which they adorn. They occupy an aggregate length 
of at least 2,000 feet, with a height of about 63 feet. The 
number of men and animals sculptured in these reliefs 
cannot be much less than 20,000. There is a noble cause- 
way across the lake leading to the chief entrance ; an ante- 
naos, supported by too columns, and measuring 180 by 
150 feet; the naos itself, measuring 213 feet by 200, with a 
sort of spire at; each angle, and’a loftier one—of the 
usual composite pyramidal Oriental form—in the middle. 
All the courts were tanks, capable at least of being occa- 
sionally flooded. It is a most curious circumstance that the 
columns of this temple resemble closely the Roman Doric, 
just as the Grecian Doric must have lent its peculiar forms 
to Cashmere. No explanation can be given of this strange 
peculiarity. 


The Norwich Town Council have appointed Mr. C. J. 
Brown, the architect of the education committee, as archi- 
tect of the proposed new public elementary school in the 
Heigham district. © ee ; 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES. 


N_ his second lecture to the Academy students, delivered 

at Burlington House on Monday afternoon, Mr. Reginald 

T. Blomfield,’ A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., the Professor of Archi-: 

tecture, dealt with the question of “ Design and Tempera- 
ment.” 

Mr. Blomfield reminded students that when they had 
adopted the advice he offered in his first lecture, that they 
should analyse the buildings to be studied, breaking them 
up into their abstract parts, and searching for the principles 
of their design and construction, the critical study of build- 
ings would by no means have been completed. So far they 
would only have gathered what would be of immediate use 
to them personally as working artists. Not only was there 
an infinite field of history, but there was the other side of 
the case—the right appreciation of the artist himself whose 
work they were: studying. It was ungrateful not to dis- 


charge that debt; but, apart from that, it was only by [ 


this wider study of architecture under all its varied 
aspects that the student could understand how great and 
vital an art it was, and the extent of its resources 
as a means of expressing thought and emotion. It 
was a mistake to dwell exclusively on the technical side of 
architecture—that must, of course, be mastered before one 
could hope to design; but architecture was something 
greater and more profound than merely technical excel- 
lence. Though its appeal was more abstract and less readily 
understood than thé other arts, it was like them, in the last 
resort, addressed to the emotions. Temperament, no less 
than imagination and intelligence, was an-essential element 
in all good architecture; and by temperament he meant 
some force and passion within a man which drove him out 
to do certain things in a certain way and no other—thus 
they could not imagine Vanbrugh translated into terms of 
Robert Adam. He proposed, therefore, that evening to 
leave the beaten track of technical discourse, and to make 
an excursion into the dimmer regions of artistic tempera- 
ment, with the double object of arriving at a clearer under- 
standing of the work of the artists he should refer to, and 
also of showing that the art of architecture was not a mere 
cold abstraction, but that lofty aims and a strong per- 
sonality would leave their mark on architecture not less than 
on the other arts. He held that if the life and work of typical 
architects were studied, it would be found that in their work 
design and temperament were intimately associated, that 
through all vital art there ran more or less strongly the 
man’s peculiar personality. In many cases one’s want of 
personal knowledge of the artist prevented full understand- 
ing of his work ; we could only read back from the work to 
the man—and here we were met by certain historical 
limitations. The sympathetic study—the psychological 
study—of individual work was scarcely possible before the 
days of the Renaissance. As an example of the interpreta- 
tion of an artist’s work by his personal temperament, Mr. 
Blomfield selected Alberti. Leon Battista Alberti belonged, 
he remarked, to a noble Florentine family ; he was a gentle- 
man anda scholar, perfectly educated, a man of admirable 
accomplishments, mental and physical. He wrote multi- 
farious pamphlets, books on painting and sculpture, and the 
famous treatise ‘‘De Re Edificatoria,” the first, and in some 
ways the most remarkable, of the long series of books on 
architecture which has continued ever since. In the 
Bologna edition of 1647 of Vasari, the wood-block at 
the head of the chapter on Aiberti suggests the athlete 
quite as much asthe scholar, and wonderful stories were told 
of his personal prowess. He pursued sport as he pursued 
literature and art, for the intrinsic pleasure he found in His 
art, and in the realisation of his own energies. The net 
results of this unusual combination of qualities were trace- 
able in his architecture. There were two sides to his 
character—an austere reserve and fastidious taste on the 
one hand and the adventurous instincts and _ robust 
judgment of the sportsman on the other, and in the 
end Alberti’s innate force of character won the day. In 
the first instance, Alberti approached his art from the 
point of view of the scholar rather than from tha‘ of the 
architect. He was exercised about the exact parts of design 
according to the Classical models, as he had come across 
them, and his enthusiasm for the antique led him into 
difficulties from which a more intimate study of architecture 
would have saved :him. He was an alert and a many-sided 
man. He probably outgrew his early subjection to the 
antique, and became interested in the forms and methods of 
architecture for their own sake, for with all their professed 


weneration for the teaching of the ancients, the earlierItalian 


and justifies his existence, if not now, at. any rate,,in. | 


ee 9 


artists used their own judgment with the utmost freedom. 
Alberti’s distraction of mind was visible in his architecture, 
It was not always pleasing, but there was nopettiness about 
it, and it was a serious attempt at individual expression, 
He transformed for Sigismondo Malatesta the Gothic 
church of San Francesco at Rimini. He filled the interior 
with marbles and sculptures of the heathen gods and god- 
desses, of children, of fruit and flowers and of all that told 
of the new delight in life; and began a facade with triple 
arches and a mighty pediment which was to rival the 
temples of ancient Rome. Few buildings were mere 
characteristic than San Franeesco of the earlier Renais- 

sance and of Malatesta himself and his architect. It was a 

sheer attempt to translate modern thought into terms of 
paganism. ‘The same instinct for larger and more liberali 
forms was seen in the great church at Mantua, which, in 
spite of later additions and its painted simulations of archi- 
tecture, was still one of the finest churches of the Renais- 

sance. In Alberti we were brought face to face with a new 
type—a man of high position and complete education, who 
had devoted himself to architecture from simple. love of the 
art, and who was able to show in his own works the 
qualities of reserve, personal dignity and contempt for 
trivialities which marked him out from other men. Alberti 
almost alone among the men of his time was thinking in — 


terms of architecture, was aiming at getting out of 
architecture its own peculiar qualities, and making | 
his appeal by form and _ rhythm —above all by) 


the subtle beauty of scale. The lecturer next reviewed | 
in detail the life and work of Baldassare Peruzzi, | 
of Siena, who was throughout life an extraordinarily un- 
lucky man. He wasa man of simple-minded devotion to 
his art, ever seeking for fresh combinations of beautiful 
forms, ever refining on his own inventions, without losing | 
touch of the essential elements of greatness in design, - 
His work as a decorative painter, his -skill in per- 
spective, his keen eye for spectacular effect, and his! 
remarkable originality in the design of scenery and the’ 
staging of plays, all combined to fill the mind of} 
Peruzzi with infinite visions of architecture. Few things. 
are more surprising in Peruzzi’s work than the way) 
in which, with the inexact archzeological equipment of) 
the Renaissance, he arrives at the refinement of detail and) 
austere selection of form which had more of the true 
Greek spirit than the neo-Greek revival of much later 
times and greater knowledge. In this regard Peruzzi stood 
almost by himself among the architects of the Renaissance. 
He alone among them saw the possibilities of Greek 
detail under the brilliant sky of Italy. He dealt with) 
the traditional forms of Classic architecture with the con- 
fident freedom of a master. Detail . with him was 
only a means to an end—that of reinforcing the central 
intention of his design and of driving home the sense ol 
scale in his building. To produce the effect of great size 
was one of the first qualities of architecture, and no building 
had been more successful in this than Peruzzi’s Palazz¢ 
Albergati at Bologna. It was a great loss to architectura 
history that his design for the completion of St. Peter's a 
Rome was never carried out. His weak point in desigt| 
was the display of the skill he possessed as a painter; an 
it was not until his latest days that he shook himself fre 
from the snares and pitfalls of the sister art. In his matur| 
work, however, he avoided that theatricality which wa 
always the danger of Italian architecture Peruzzi was 
indeed, the real artist at work in architecture. His aij 
became the revelation of his own character in its strengt 
and subtlety, its delicate refinement, its constant 1 
stinct to press forward in the path of architecture 
discovery. He was the type of the artist wh) 
stood aloof from worldly success, and whose aim Wé 
steadily set on the finer qualities of life. In conclusio 
Mr. Blomfield addressed the students. as follows :—It 
your privilege as artists to follow Peruzzi inthis. In wha 
ever circumstances you find yourselves, you are there i 
artists to watch for and realise the finer and rarer qualiti’ 
of life; to see the unobvious, to play the part of the inte 
preter, even it may be of the seer. It is the function of 
tradesman to satisfy fashion; it is your business to S/ 
further ahead, to disentangle the permanent interest, ev" 
if only in our own small corner of existence and to €” 
deavour to render it vital for all kindred spirits. This it* 
that gives distinction to the artist’s calling. Tricks all 
dexterities leave us untouched. It is the personal contrib 
tion of a thing once keenly felt, the individual passion, t 
rare moment of illumination, that differentiates, the, art 
e. 
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ture. It is on this point that we, as artists, must keep 
ir eyes fixed, without regard to the temptations ot advance- 
ent and the allurements of immediate fame. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


T the quarterly meeting of the Glasgow Institute of 
\ Architects (Mr. J. M. Munro, president, in the chair) 
was reported that a letter had been received from Mr. 
eppie resigning office as a representutive of the Institute 
1 the governing body of the Glasgow School of Art, in 
‘ew of his firm being likely to be appointed architects of 
1e new building, and that the President had been unani- 
ously elected as the representative in place of Mr. Keppie. 
letter was read from the Royal Institute regarding the 
lasgow School of Architecture examinations, intimating 
iat if an external examiner were appointed to be present 
- the examinations they would be prepared to accept the 
iploma or the senior certificate of the Glasgow School of 
rchitecture as exempting candidates from the preliminary 
nd intermediate examinations of the Royal Institute. This 
vas remitted to the joint committee of the School of Archi- 
scture for consideration and report. 

Mr. Watson, convener of the committee appointed to 
ynsider the Glasgow Corporation’s proposals regarding the 
uties of clerks of works, reported that his committee had 
o9mmunicated with the allied societies regarding the duties 
f clerks of works in their own districts, and had received 
-om these societies replies dealing with the subject. He 
irther stated that his committee had now fully considered 
ie whole matter, and that they were of opinion that the 
roposals of the Corporation were objectionable in general, 
ad that clauses 4, 5 and 6 of the proposals were specially 
o. The meeting agreed with the sub-committee’s report, 
nd recommended that the sub-committee be appointed to 
eet the Corporation’s committee and explain the Institute’s 
iosition. 

The President stated that it was intended to commemo- 
ate the jubilee year of the Edinburgh Architectural Asso- 
iation by an exhibition in the rooms of the Royal Scottish 
\cademy, Edinburgh, during July and August next. The 
xhibition would be limited to work executed during the 
vast fifty years by Scottish architects, with the addition of 
such old or special work as the committee may consider of 
sufficient interest. An interesting incident in connection 
vith the exhibition is the forthcoming visit of the Royal 
nstitute of British Architects during the period in question. 


HUTTON EFFIGIES. 


iB effigies with an interesting history have been 
| returned to Penrith parish church after an absence 
f 187 years. Unfortunately they have both suffered during 
heir wanderings, says the Carlisle Journal, for they were 
or an unknown number of years lying ii a farmyard, or 
.pparently uncared for among the impedimenta of a country 
iouse stable yard, while in the journey back to their original 
lace they received knocks sufficiently hard to break off 
vieces of the brittle stone. 
__ Anthony Hutton, Master in Chancery, a famous lawyer 
f his day, belonged to an ancient Cumberland family, and 
ived at Hutton Hall, Penrith. At his death in 1637 his 
‘vidow had an effigy of him prepared in a soft white stone, 
poowse Dy geologists as ‘“‘tufa,” a rock formed by springs 
ispositing Magnesian limestone, found chiefly about 
-onisborough. The lady went further, and provided a 
sompanion figure, also recumbent. These for more than 
uinety years stood in the north choir of Penrith Church, 
file with iron gates, and bearing an inscription stating 
“Here lies interred Anthony Hutton, Esq., who was a 
jraye, faithful and judicious Counsellor at Law, and one of 
/he Masters of the High Court of Chancery, son and heir of 
hat renowned Sir William Hutton, of Penrith, and was 
natched in to the noble family of Sir Thomas Burdett, of 
3ramcourt, in the County of Warwick, Baronet, by the 
narriage of his vertuous sister Elizabeth Burdett, whose 
>lous care and religious bounty hath erected the marble 
omb to perpetuate the memory of such a worthy Common- 
vealth man, and of so dear a husband, who died the roth of 
jiuly, 1637.” 
_ The lady made’her own action clear for later genera- 


ions by causing to be cut on the base of 
i th 2 
enting herself the following words :— mee, 


“Here lyes the Portraiture of Elizabeth Hutton, the wife 
of the lately deceased Anthony Hutton, who, though liveing, 
desired thus to be placed in token of her Union with him, 
here interred, and of her own expected Mortality.” 

The effigies were placed close to the family pew, and 
there Sunday after Sunday for thirty-six years Mrs. Hutton 
worshipped in full view of her own “portraiture.” The 
figure of the man wears a legal costume, a gown with long 
hanging sleeves, richly laced over the upper part of the arm, 
the “crackling,” as it would be called at Cambridge ; his 
right arm is extended along his side, and his hand grasps his 
long sleeve near its end. His left arm is doubled on his 
chest, and the hand holds a folded paper. The gown 
reaches to the ground, and has a deep round falling collar, 
probably of lawn; the sleeves close fitting from elbows to 
wrist, with plain cuffs of lawn or linen. The lady’s attitude 
is similar to that of her husband, except that her left arm is 
extended at her side and her right doubled upon her chest. 
She has a ruff round her neck, a flowing veil over her 
head and full sleeves ; her gown is gathered in at the waist 
by a knot of ribbons. During her widowhood Mrs. Hutton, 
from whose family descended the late Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, was an important person in the parish, bearing the 
cost of maintaining the fabric in the choir, besides providing 
for the apprenticing of a full generation of Penrith boys. 

The effigies were apparently removed from the church 
at the restoration, which lasted from 1720 to 1722. They 
are believed to have been taken to Hutton Hall, and after- 
wards to Nunwick Hall, Great Salkeld, then the residence 
of Dr. William Richardson, a distant connection of the 
Huttons. In 1894 they were found in a sadly mutilated 
condition lying in the yard behind Nunwick Hall. Mr. R. 
Heywood-Thompson, the owner of the hall, had the effigies 
placed upon a raised stone base enclosed by a railing at the 
north side of Great Salkeld church tower. The feeling of 
Penrith people interested in local lore and history was that 
the effigies should be returned to their original place, and 
now, by consent of the vicars and churchwardens of the 
two parishes they have been removed to Penrith, where on 
Sunday they were objects of much interest. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


T the rooms of the above Society on Thursday, the 21st 

ult, Mr. P. A. Robson read a paper on “ School and 

College Building,” Mr. H. S. Chorley, president, in the 
chair. 

The lecturer said:—When I titled the paper I was 
thinking of higher elementary schools, higher grade 
schools, secondary schools, training colleges and the like, 
but I found that I must thrust aside elementary schools 
with a few remarks and speak mainly of secondary schools 
and training colleges. First, because elementary schools are 
now on ascientific and economic basis which is well known ; 
and secondly, because the rules for planning secondary 
schools have been twice issued in a nebulous manner which 
seems to imply that the subject has to find itself by gradual 
evolution rather than by clear directions to the promoters 
of secondary school buildings from headquarters. With 
regard to classrooms, I may remark that left-hand light is 
a fetish which has been unduly glorified, and in some cases 
it is positively bad, and in a babies’ room right-handed 
light is preferable. I am inclined to think that the Cowper 
Street school in Leeds is the last of these very large schools 
to be built (although in London a school for 3,000 children 
has just been built under exceptional circumstances), and I 
am sure that better educational results will emerge from 
smaller schools better distributed. Now a word as to 
economy in schools. This should be effected by cube 
rather than by area. The only gain in making classrooms 
16 feet from floor to floor is that it is possible to get mezza- 
nine floors off the staircases. Secondary schools will be 
built in increasing numbers during the next few years, 
because we are behind other countries in this class of 
building. I am inclined to think, especially in country 
districts, that we over-window our schools. With regard to 
ventilation, distinction should be drawn between schools 
in towns and those in the country, and again between 
those in or near manufacturing centres and those in 
better positions in the same district. Of large public 
schools I think you will do well to study Christ’s College, 
Horsham, for boys, and the Roedean school at Brighton 
for girls. The plans for the Welsh colleges or universities 
have been worthy of study, but the designs seem to me to 
miss the genuine collegiate atmosphere. 
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“NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


. THE arrangements are complete for establishing 
next week a phylogenetic museum in Jena, which is to 
serve also as a memorial of Ernst HaeckELs passing 
as a medical doctor in 1857. A part of the funds were 
derived from the subscriptions given on the occasion 
when he reached his sixtieth year. Since that time 
many other donations have been received which will 
enable HaEcKELs’s great desire to be realised. - He was 
the first authority in Germany to adopt the principle of 
evolution, and since then he has been its most earnest 
expositor. The new museum will consist of specimens 
arranged in such a way as to explain the doctrine with 
greater force than is possible in a book. HAEcKELS’s 
own collections will be deposited in the museum, and 
will always be accepted as having historic as well as 
scientific interest. It is remarkable that in the country 
of Darwin, Huxiey and Hersert Spencer, a museum 
of the same class has yet to be created. The older 
universities would be aghast if the proposal to erect 
one were placed before them. The Governmental 
museums cannot be said to have any definite plan, 
although the late Professor Owen was to be allowed to 
illustrate his theory of the relations between organic 
beings in the large hall of the Natural History Museum. 
Germany, which is fettered in many ways, is allowed 
greater freedom in sustaining theories than is possible 
in England, and on that account the example set by 
Jena is not unlikely to find imitators in other univer- 
sities, 


Passy is a pleasant suburb of Paris which is easily 
reached. It has an historic society, and the members 
wish to prove their utility by setting up a plaque on the 
house in the Avenue Ingres which Rossin1, the com- 
poser, had erected, which he occupied during ten years 
and in which he died. But if all the houses occupied by 
musicians, painters, writers and scholars in Passy are 
marked in that way the town would present a curious 
appearance. For over a century and a half it was pre- 
ferred by literary and artistic celebrities before all the 
other places about Paris. Passy and Ranelagh may be 
considered as inseparable, for a stranger would now 
find a difficulty in discovering the line of separation 
between them. The city of Paris had offered a site for a 
house and garden to Rossinr gratuitously, but he pre- 
ferred to pay the small sum of 15 francs a metre for the 
ground. The composer brought out his best works in 
Paris, and he bequeathed a sum sufficient to produce an 
income of 6,o00 francs yearly for the encouragement of 


composers. He also founded the Maison de Retraite 
d’Auteuil. 
Economy receives reverence in Scotland from 


municipal bodies, and it would be well for ratepayers 
if their representatives accepted the truth that. if 
pennies are guarded the pounds may be left without 
special protection. The expenses of deputations and 
representatives always cause discussion, and several of 
the Scottish corporations have been considering their 
obligation to send delegates to the congress of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute and the congress of the 
Royal Institute of Public Health. To the ordinary 
member of the health committee of a corporation the 
objects of both are similar, and not only money but 
time would be saved if the business of both could be 
unified and shortened. A conference was held in 
Edinburgh on Monday, which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the corporations of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dundee, Falkirk, Dunfermline and Kirkcaldy, when 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 
‘That in the opinion of this conference it is very un- 
desirable that the Royal Sanitary Institute and the 
Royal Institute of Public Health should hold separate 
congresses each year”; ‘“ That a representation be sent 
by this conference to the Royal. Sanitary Institute and 
the Royal Institute of Public Health, urging these bodies 
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to make an arrangement in future for holding a com. 
bined congress, or holding their respective congresses ir 
alternate years ;” and “ That those corporations which 
have agreed or may agree to send delegates either to the 
Royal Sanitary Congress or the Royal Institute oj 
Public Health be requested to. ask their delegates tc 
support the representation of this conference ‘when it 
comes up for consideration at their respective con- 
gresses.” This Scottish example is worth the con- 
sideration of local authorities in England. | 


Ir would be presumptuous to offer advice relating 
to business to a firm so well established as Jonny 
Barker & Co., Ltp., Kensington. Architects are able 
to realise the strength ofits resources, and occasions are 
constantly arising in which the co-operation of the firm 
would be desirable. But when it is. found that the firm 
appeared in the High Court claiming fees as architects, 
although on reduced terms, human nature must rebel, 
and JoHn Barker & Co., Lrp., is likely to be regarded 
as a doubtful auxiliary, although there may be no 
direct, evidence on the point. Mr. Justice PHitiimore, 
who tried the case, had no difficulty about the status oj) 
the plaintiffs as architects, for the amount of the claim 
became a case of guantum meruit, and the sum paid 
into Court by defendants was considered sufficient. | 


Tue information supplied by the London County 
Council respecting the requirements of the proposec 
county hall is more ample than is usual with municipa 
bodies. The plans are on an adequate scale, and ar 
produced in excellent style. The contest may now by 
considered as having commenced, and it is to be hopec! 
designs by English architects will be of a kind whick 
will not make it necessary for foreigners to take part it 
the second competition. A great opportunity has beer’ 
created for demonstrating the skill in architecture whicl 
is found in this country. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW SESSIONS HOUSE, OLD BAILEY, E.C.—DETAILS UNDER DOM) 
FLOOR—NO. 1 COURT—CITY LANDS ROOM—CORRIDOR, GROUN] 
—STAIRCASE. | 

E have already published several views of thi 
new Palace of Justice which was opened by 

Their Majesties the Kinc and QurEen on Wednesday 

In addition, we give five views this week. As early a 

1218 there was an order from Henry III. to th 

Sheriffs of London commanding them to repair the ga¢ 

of Newgate, and promising that their outlay would bo 

repaid from the Exchequer. .It is possible that som| 
sort of a courthouse then existed near the gaol. Bu 

the earliest mention of a sessions hall was in 135% 

when Epwarop III. ordered that the “ Mayor of the Cit 

for the time being shall be one of the justiciars for th 
delivery of the gaol of Newgate, and shall be name) 
in every commission to be made thereupon.” Th 
court, it may be supposed, was subjected to alteré 

tions whenever they were found necessary i 

the prison. In 1770 Grorce Dance, R.A. bega 

the rebuilding of Newgate, and on its compl 
tion a new sessions house was considered th 
be desirable. and was erected in 1785. After half 


century that building was superseded by another cou 
house, in which the last sitting was held on Mondz 
last. A description of the new building appeared in 7/ 
Architect of November 23, 1906. It is only necessal 
to repeat that Mr. E. W. Mountrorp, having succeed¢ — 
in the competition, designed the building, and that th | 
works were carried out by Messrs. Hottoway Bro. 
as general contractors. The sculpture is the work ( 
| Mr. F. W. Pomeroy and the wall-paintings are by S 
W. B. Ricumonp and Professor GERALD Morra. Oa 
panelling is used in the courts, and the carving was 
Mr. G. GEALE, 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday 
evening last at the premises in Tufton Street, West- 
ninster, Mr. A. Needham Wilson, vice-president, in the 


hair. 
Messrs. A. Kay and H. P. Brentnall were elected 


nembers. 
The Late Mr. A. Maryon Watson. 

The CuHarIRMAN said before proceeding with the other 
usiness of the meeting he had to perform a melancholy 
luty. The Association mourned the loss of one who had 
iken the greatest interest in its welfare, he referred to the 
ate Mr. Maryon Watson, who died somewhat suddenly 
fter a short and painful illness. His death made a void in 
ye ranks of the younger men of attainment and high 
romise in the profession to which he devoted his talents. 
‘he chairman alluded to some incidents in the career of 
1e deceased. Mr. Watson, he said, was an Associate of 
ie Royal Institute of British Architects and honorary 
scretary of the literature standing committee; he was a 
iember of the Council of the Association. He was the 
rst silver medallist in the Royal Academy schools in 
897, and gained the Institute Essay Medal in 1901. Mr. 
Vatson also held a certificate of competency from the 
tatutory Board of Examiners under the London Building 
ct, 1894. For four years he was lecturer on the History 

Architecture at the Architectural Association. He 
aitered the office of his father as a pupil in 1892 and he 
sited Sicily in the same year. By the kindness of Sir 
ston Webb the deceased had the privilege of attending at 
ueen Anne’s Gate, and there had the opportunity of work- 
g upon the drawings of the Britannia Royal Naval 
ollege, Dartmouth, and of the Royal College of Science, 
outh-Kensington. In May 1go1 he entered into partmer- 
ia with his father. 

_ A vote of condolence and sympathy with the widow 
id relatives of the deceased was passed. 

| Mr. Geratp C. Horsey read the following Paper, 
atitled— 


| Some Aspects of Training and Design. 
_ He said :—Some time ago a well-known writer stated at 
conference of teachers that his contempt for modern 
lucation was only exceeded by his contempt for men who 
-ve up their lives to teaching, and for those—a feebler sort 
_his opinion—who talked about education. His sympathies 
Fe wholly with men who went forth and did things. 
_ The speaker, perhaps, reserved his admiration for what 
2 call the “self-made man,” and we may guess that he 
»uld, had he been addressing architects on the subject of 
cir education, have advised them to go forth and learn their 
& by building. He might have said, ‘“ You shall know 
‘chitects by their works and you shall learn by their 
orks.” The advice, if profound, is primitive ; it accords 
‘tter with the events of an earlier day, when architecture 
‘S I a more experimental state than our knowledge 
jOws at the present time. It is perfectly good advice for 
;perts, but hardly for men whose feet are crossing the 
\eshold of the workshop of art. These men know—even 
|? genius among them, conscious of his gifts, knows—that 
vy must learn their work in other Ways as well as by the 
(erence gained in actual practice. It is because I believe 
it there is both room and need for a larger measure of 
liminary training before building is undertaken than the 
,dent of architecture generally allows himself, that I 
jiture to say anything to you to-night. 
_ Notwithstanding the opinion of the writer I have quoted 
the beginning of my paper, you will agree, I believe, 
\h me in thinking that we architects at any rate would 
| be justified in having any feeling of contempt either for 
yl" architectural training, however much we may hope to 
some things changed in it, or for the professors and 
chers in our architectural schools. We know too well 
[ good work which is being done in the «face of many 
| iculties. Nor can we feel contempt for those who meet 
ther to discuss methods of training, seeing that training 
1 education are necessary in every art, and as long as 
eres lasts the final word on these subjects can never 
said. 
You may regard the Subject of architectural training 
'n different standpoints ; I will only attempt to-night to 
v:ll upon the effect of certain forms of training upon 
ign. a 
os making any suggestion as to what may be weak 
in our training, let me briefly refer to a few of its 
‘Antages and opportunities, Particularly as the student of 


| 


to-day can hardly realise the value of his inheritance in 
means of study, compared with the opportunities which 
would have been open to him fifteen or twenty years ago. 
We may first notice the recent addition to these means in 
the excellent and valuable scheme cf co-ordination of the 
principal architectural schools in the country, drawn up by 
the Board of Architectural Education } a scheme which has 
been cordially accepted by our profession, and which is 
working well. The different schools, which I may remind 
you are our Architectural Association Schools, the schools 
of University College, King’s College and Liverpool Uni- 
versity, are doing useful work in training. The scheme, 
however, is of too recent an origin for us to have a clear. 
cut idea of its ultimate effect upon English architecture. 
We believe it to be founded upon right lines, and that the 
result of its working will ‘accordingly be successful as far 
as it goes. 

In addition to the schools under the scheme are the 
schools at South Kensington, Manchester, Birmingham, &c., 
where the work done is very similar, and there are many 
technical and County Council schools which nearly all have 
classes intended for the study of architecture as well as for 
teaching the methods of trades and crafts found in building. 
These craft classes are not utilised at present by students 
of architecture to any extent, owing chiefly to the fact that 
the influence of the trades unions is at present unfortunately 
against the admission of anybody but members of the unions 
into the classes for the study of the building crafts. It has 
long been recognised that it would be an advantage to young: 
architects to join these trade classes in order to obtain prac- 
tical knowledge, and if by their doing so they do not keep 
out the workmen for whom the classes were originally 
founded, it is difficult to see that anything but good could 
come out of such an arrangement. Indeed, some years ago 
the committee of this Association, endeavoured to secure 
this advantage at a technical school near to the then head- 
quarters of the Association in Great Marlborough Street, 
but the influence I have referred to was too strong, and 
prevented the scheme from being carried out. The attitude 
of the trade unions to training and workmanship has an 
important bearing upon architecture which deserves a paper 
to itself. I have not time to enter fully into it here. 

To return to the scheme of the Board of Architectural 
Education, the principal departure from the procedure of 
the past is the establishment of the two years’ preparatory 
course before the student is articled to an architect, 

In the past the student was articled without any 
preliminary training—a good beginning for those who were 
fortunate in finding a good master. There were, indeed, 
classes in London at the Association, University and King’s 
Colleges, and the good instruction given by the Royal 
Academy of Arts, but all these were evening classes. 
There were no day classes, except those for drawing in art 
schools connected with South Kensington. 

We may therefore roughly say that the student’s early 
architectural education depended upon the office in which 
he was. ' In a good office he would get varied experience, 
both artistic and practical ; in a bad office he might have a 
similar experience to a case which I once came across in 2 
large Midland town, where a pupil of ability had been 
allowed during a period of three years to do nothing but 
some indifferent tracings. 

In spite of drawbacks of this kind, apprenticeship is 
universally believed to be the bedrock of any good system 
of architectural training, and the Board of Architectural 
Education very wisely retains this system, but adds to it 
the preliminary two-years’ course in the school. Given 
that the pupil has made a wise choice of his office and 
master, apprenticeship secures many advantages, chief 
among which is the influence derived from tradition. This 
influence emanates from the master, and has been trans- 
mitted to him—in part at least—from his master. 

In addition to that, there is the stimulating effect of 
close companionship and common interest, which may 
prove to be an inspiring force to the beginner. 

During the term of apprenticeship the Board advises a 
continuance of the school course, and the theoretical know- 
ledge acquired in the’ school, combined with the practical 
knowledge acquired in the office, ought to build firmly the 
foundations of power to design. 

Further, the syllabus of the Board advocates the study 
of ancient buildings, which was so great and so essential 
a feature in the training of enthusiastic students five-ana- 
twenty and more years ago; and which it is to be hoped no 
newer teaching organisation in the future will ever attempt 
to discourage. We may rival, but we can hardly surpass 
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the enthusiasm and devotion with which the students of 
this earlier period measured and drew old work, and no 
architect will deny that this study must take a leading 
position in a student’s training. Unfortunately, with the 
growth of easy photography, some modern students appear 
to think that to spend valuable time in carefully taking 
photographs of a building is as good as sketching and 
measuring it. Never was a greater mistake made; it is 
impossibie to find out the secret of the beauty of an old 
building without measuring and drawing it, and the sooner 
the 2-foot rule and drawing block take the place of the 
camera on these occasions the better will be the study of 
architecture. 

One other advantage the student of to-day inherits, viz. 
the result of the victories in the warfare of many years 
past against merely paper and T-square architecture, and 
the threatened extinction of the arts and crafts which are 
part of building. The work and influence of many artists 
in the last century, and of societies like the Art Workers’ 
Guild, have helped to open the office doors and bring the 
student face to face with the materials with which he must 
build. 

The inner spirit of the Gothic revival of the middle of 
the last century led to the more general study of buildings 
and of the men who made them, and this great movement 
can place the recognition of the craftsman and the crafts to 
his credit. 

But to return to the system of training advised by the 
Board. If loyally followed it should go a long way to 
insure a thorough training of architects, and thus bring 
about the extinction of the bad office and the creation of 
the good. It is to be noticed, however, that the Board con- 
cludes its report with the following words :—“In putting 
forward the syllabus the Board desires to point out that its 
object is to lay a sound foundation on which the student 
can continue his training in later years. The Board cannot 
contemplate the complete equipment of an architect as 
possible in a four years’ course. Its object is to start the 
student on those lines of study which will best enable him 
to attain to some proficiency in the art and practice of 
architecture.” 

In other words, after the four years’ nursing the student 
jis to shift for himself; the Board, at any rate at present, 
can‘“ only start the student on lines of study.” It makes no 
attempt to suggest his course through later years. With 
the British instinct for independent action, the fabric of 
instruction is to be carefully supervised as regards its 
foundations and basement storey, but the superstructure is 
to be designed and constructed entirely by the novice. 

Hence we shall see our students taking different paths, 
as their means and situations in life may dictate, after the 
four-years’ course is over. Naturally, few of them will 
attempt to practice ; the majority will seek for further ex- 
perience in becoming assistants or improvers, or in entering 
builders’ workshops, or as assistant clerks of works. 

In conjunction with any of these developments, some 
will enter the Royal Academy schools, others will take up 
a course of work to pass the final examination at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects ; some will travel in order to 
measure and draw, or work at designs which may win for 
them studentships or prizes. All this, good and useful 
work as it may be, is nevertheless disconnected and piece- 
meal in character ; there is no cohesion in it as in the days 
of the four-years’ course, unless we find it in the schools of 
the Royal Academy. 

If we agree, as I presume we do, that the supreme 
object of our training is to create ideals and aspirations, 
and foster the growth of ideas in the minds of students so 
that the end or goal of their career will be a fine archi- 
tecture, it seems unfortunate that the Board should lose 
touch with them just at a time when these aspirations and 
ideals are taking shape and ideas beginning to flourish. We 
must surmise that it is the purpose of the Board to extend 
the scope of its recommendations as time goes on. 

In the meantime, as nothing comprehensive really holds 
the field, we are at liberty if we wish to construct theories 
for ourselves. 

As matters stand, the four-years’ course is a thorough 
school course, and it is a question whether the subsequent 
freedom of action is not the chief fault in our training of 
which we should take note, and if it is not responsible for 
some of those weaknesses in design which we would prefer 
not to see in any of our students’ advanced competitions. 

If we believe a further course called for it would have 
to be of a distinctly advanced character ; the influences in it 
would have to be, above all, artistic, and constant association 
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with students of other arts, such as painting, sculpture, & 
would be necessary. This course would make a speci: 
point of teaching composition. 

Such a scheme presupposes the existence of a gre: 
college of art—a university of the fine arts—and it ; 
significant that the nearest approach to such a universit 
that we have in England is contained in the schools of th 
Royal Academy. This is because the architectural schox 
there (as in the better attended schools of painting and ¢ 
sculpture) is adapted for the advanced student and not fc 
the beginner. We can conceive that if the admirab] 
system of instruction which obtains there for architects wer 
widened and extended and connection established with tt 
schools of other bodies, we would have such a university 
the fine arts. 

If we look abroad we see in Paris, in the senior classe 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, an institution of this kind. 

5 the ambition of young architects in Paris who hay 
passed through some years of preliminary training to enti 
these classes, and I propose very briefly to describe a litt 
of what they do there, not because I suggest that we shou 
copy all that they do, but because we may learn somethir 
from their methods. MM 

I have some drawings very kindly lent to me to-nig 
by Mr. Phené Spiers which will show you the kind of wor 
a student is expected to do in the earlier part of his traini 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, for Mr. Spiers is one of 
small number of Englishmen who, for a time, were studen 
at the Beaux-Arts. 

Mr. Spiers’s drawings are the more interesting as he w 
studying in Paris at a time when the work of French arct 
tects was deservedly greatly admired by English architect) 
and as we cannot traverse the whole course of mode 
French architectural art, I have a few illustrations of wo 
done by some of these French architects which I do n 
believe could have been executed without the fine traini| 
they had received at the Beaux-Arts. These works we 
carried out in the first three-quarters of the last cemtui) 
and have stood the test of time, and are admitted to be 
a fine and noble character. I regret that I have not be: 
able to get together a larger number of photographs to ill: 
trate these works or a larger number of plans, a form: 
design in which the French architect greatly distinguish) 
himself. In passing, I may say that a study of the pla, 
to take only one accessible book in our libraries, ‘ L’Are- 
tecture Privée,” by César Daly, makes clear the care tly 
exercised in their design and their thorough arti: 
character. 

I have also a few slides in the lantern which will ill- 
trate some of the work done by French students in comp 
tion for the Grand Prix de Rome, after they have finisl 
their course at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. a 

Before showing you these illustrations may I enumeré 
the principles which we endeavour to impart in our trainis, 
and you will then be able to judge how very well they © 
exemplified in the work of these French architects. 

At the risk of bad definition and the omission of s0!* 
thing of importance, I may state them thus :— 

To instruct the student—(1) In methods of buildis; 
(2) in knowledge of construction, and in the principle # 
good design must be founded upon good construct! 
(3) that any decoration of any kind forming part ¢# 
design must be in sympathy with, and subordinate to, 
larger lines of the architectural scheme ;, (4) that simpli J; 
breadth of treatment, fine proportion and scale must «st 
in a good design, and form the basis of style. ae | 

We find these principles animating such men as Dui? 
Vaudoyer, Labrouste and Duc, eighty years ago. Tey 
were winners of the Grand Prix de Rome in succet¥* 
years from about 1820. They were the founders of hi 
great school of French architecture of the middle of theas 
century. They were the result, apart from their spleii 
talents, of the system of architectural education ae 
JO! 
At the same time that the Royal Society was founde 
England, to promote the study of science, in which foude 
tion Sir Christopher Wren took part, the Academ ° 
Architecture was founded by the King of France. | 

Francois Blondel was president, and in his first ad/es 
to its members in 1671 he said:—“ Are there no tok 
treating of this subject (viz. architecture) which you (g 
not to read more than once, no drawings of ancie: ° 
modern buildings upon which you ought not to mec Y 
no time nor care that you ought not to be obliged to erplo 
in order to form in your minds the veritable and pifet 
idea of architecture? Let us confer together in good alt 


| 
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d communicate our thoughts for the development of 
chitecture. For it is true that it suffices not to have a 
>dium acquaintance with the rules of this excellent art in 
der to be veritably an architect, and that this quality 
mands the co-operation of so many virtues and different 
ainments that a lifetime is insufficient to acquire it.” 

To show the all-round character of the new Society 
2 members at once set to work to inquire into and report 
on the different stones then available for building pur- 
ses. 1 understand this report, which took some years to 
npile, is a most interesting and useful work. N or were 
> king or Colbert behindhand in supporting the architects. 

1666 the minister persuaded Louis to buy a palace in 
me for the accommodation of selected architectural 
dents for purposes of study, and in order to encourage 
idents, we learn that the king decreed—I again quote 
ondel—that “the sound principles” and “ most correct 
es of architecture should be publicly taught two days a 
ek” by the Academy, “in crder that a nursery, so to 
eak, of young architects might be formed; and to give 
2m more courage and passion for the art, the king ordered 
it from time to time prizes should be given to those who 
cceeded best, promising that a certain number of the 
ung men so rewarded should be sent immediately, at the 
yal cost, to.Rome, in order that nothing might be wanting 

the king’s part to complete their education and render 
2m fit to act in the conduct and superintendence of the 
yal buildings. At the same time His Majesty commanded 
it during the second hour of the public lectures those 
ences which are necessary to an architect, such as 
ometry, arithmetic, mechanics, fortification, perspective, 

‘reotomy and other portions of mathematics should also 

taught.” 

In so thorough a manner, more than two centuries ago, 
re founded the French Academy of Architecture, the 
ole des Beaux-Arts and the Grand Prix de Rome. These 
stitutions have passed through many vicissitudes, and 
ule students of architecture, painting and sculpture have 
en going regularly to Rome for their four or five years’ 
dy since the prize was founded, the Ecole des Beaux- 
ts, as we know it now, was reconstituted early in the last 
atury. 

To understand clearly the condition of architectural 
ining in France, I must refer you to the instructive article 
Mons. Gaudet in the Architectural Review of October, 
23, and a paper by the late Mr. W. H. White, published 
ithe Transactions of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 

ts in 1883. 

iI am especially indebted to these authors and to the 
scussion which took place after Mr. White’s paper for the 
ormation contained in the short description of the classes 
the Beaux-Arts I wish now to give you. I include a few 
Mons. Gaudet’s own remarks translated from the French 
his article. 

The education in architecture in France is above all 
ngs artistic. While it does not neglect the teaching of 
entific and purely technical processes, the end and aim 

the training is to produce artists. The object of the 
2nch training is to render the student receptive ; to make 
a fruitful in design, and imaginative, By making the 
(ning very general in character, it hopes to foster that 

» with which all artists should be born, namely, the gift 
2aving ideas. 

With these ends in view an important Position is occu- 
d in his relations to his pupil by the master of the atelier 
studio. In F Tance a young man who desires to become 
| architect acquires, first of all, some knowledge of 
jwing and modelling, &c., in one of the smaller art 
ools. He then joins an atelier, much as he would an 
ice in England ; yet the difference is great, as the atelier 

studio for the study of architecture only, presided over by 

master or patron, who is an architect in practice. Itis not 
office in which the master’s work is done as in England. 


ubtless learns more by 
1 him, if heis a good 
the supervision of the 
ce would not have time 
r pupils. 


| has never been broken 
| 


with them, and which has descended from master to pupil 
from the days of the Renaissance, and from the great 
Gothic days when man learnt from man and not from 
books. 

This system, which encourages a devoted attachment of ° 
the pupil to the master, and the whole atelier to the master, 
creates an esprit de corps which is a great factor in the 
formation of a French artist. 

In addition to this system of master and pupil, the ever- 
increasing requirements in knowledge of the architect 
necessitates the school. There are Many art schools in 
France, and while we notice that these schools are always 
founded for the encouragement of the Fine Arts, and not 
alone for architecture, our inquiry must be confined to the 
great national School of the Beaux-Arts, in Paris. 

It is the custom therefore for the pupil who has joined 
his atelier to prepare himself for the entrance examination 
into this school, and as this school includes, as its name 
proclaims, students of painting and sculpture, as well as 
architecture, the students are always associated with other 
artists of the future, and form a community which, even 
when their studies may be for a time purely scientific and 
technical, never allows them to forget their vocation. 

The young architect in France studies in two institu- 
tions therefore, the studio and the school, and _he carries 
with him into the school the influence of his master, as the 
guide of his studies. For instance, the classes in the school 
embrace such sciences as geometry and physics, stereotomy 
(or section work), strength of materials, construction, 
history, drawing and modelling. But the adaptation by the 
pupil of this knowledge artistically is influenced by the 
master of the pupil’s atelier. Crudely speaking, while the 
school can teach the necessary sciences and formule, it 
cannot teach architecture in its highest sense. That is left, 
and must be left, to the influence of the chosen master. 

So much for some good principles. Having chosen the 
master and joined his atelier, the young aspirant makes pre- 
liminary studies in drawing, colouring, projections, scientific 
work, cast drawing and modelling. These he presents for 
the entrance examination at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. If 
admitted, he joins the second or junior of the two classes 
into which the school is divided. 

From start to finish in the school, the student is taking 
part in competitions in design. These competitions are not 
judged solely by the masters ‘or professors of the school, 
but by a jury composed of thirty architects, whose services 
are given gratuitously. Twenty of these are permanent 
members, and are composed of members of the section of 
architecture in the Académie des Beaux-Arts, architect pro- 
fessors of the school, and artists whose distinguished careers 
signal them out for this distinction. 

Ten are elected every year by the drawing of lots. 

The students in the school are not restricted as to time, 
but their progress through the school entirely depends upon 
the number of prizes or marks obtained in the competitions, 
and if enough marks are not obtained they cease to be 
members of the school. 

For instance, a student on entering is at once in the 
second class. Here he remains until he wins a medal or 
sufficient marks to promote him into the first class, with the 
right to participate in the senior competitions. 

It is thus emulation which inspires the school. Coercive 
measures do notexist. The pupils are treated as men who 
know what is for their advantage. 

The competition for admission is very keen, as the 
number who apply is great and the vacancies few. Those 
successful proceed to studies in science and art. They 
attend courses in mathematics, geometry and construction. 
The air is thick with “concours,” or competitions in which 
the object is to obtain honourable mention in design. Some 
of these designs are made in the school in fixed hours, 
others are worked out outside, and are submitted to the 
jury at stated intervals. They all are intended to train the 
student to enter the first class, where the great competitions 
take place. 

The courses in knowledge of materials and construction: 
are made very thorough, and, as Mons. Gaudet says, all this 
demands more or less time; in fact, the sojourn in the 
second class alone cannot be less than two years and a half, 
and must frequently be more. ; 

In the first class, the studies of the students are essen- 
tially artistic. Every two months there is a competitiou in 
a Set subject, with time competitions in the school. Medals’ 
and mentions are given in these “ concours,” as in those of 
the second class. In addition, there are open for competi- 
tion by pupils ‘in the first class prizes of money founded 
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iby patrons of the fine arts. 
the history of architecture, in 
in modelling. 

There are also definite courses in the theory of archi- 
tecture, the history of architecture, and the history of 
French architecture. This last course is specially intended 
to prepare students in the task of restoration or repair of 
old buildings which may fall to their lot in the future in 
France. 

There are courses in physics and chemistry, including 
heating, ventilation, acoustics, light, electricity, geology, 
&c., and in building legislation, contracts, by-laws, &c. 

Courses also which are open to the painters and sculp- 
tors, as well as the architects, are held in literature, general 
history, history of art and archeology. 

In connection with the school there are galleries of 
architectural models and of sculpture, and a library open to 
students in the daytime and evening. 

Certainly the motive force in these classes and competi- 
tions is emulation, and the reward of all this hard work 
and these trials of skill is acquired knowledge and developed 
talent, but there is a more mundane reward as well. For the 
students in the second class it lies in becoming members of 
the first class, in itself a high distinction. For the students 
of the first class there is the Diplome d’Architecte—the 
Diploma. 

We have seen that the first class must be a high dis- 
tinction. The diploma is still beyond, and only those 
students in the first class who have obtained a certain pro- 
portion of marks in the different competitions have the 
right to offer proofs of their fitness to receive the diploma. 

The student in this trial of his knowledge and fitness 
for this distinction proposes a subject of his own choice, 
which is submitted for acceptance to a special committee 
or jury. If approved, he proceeds to work out his design, 
often a matter of great labour. The work completed, it is 
submitted to the members of the jury, while he himself 
undergoes a viva voce examination at their hands to test his 
fitness as a practical architect, and he has to give evidence 
that he has been engaged in some practical architectural 
work. 

This, then, is the culminating point of the French 
student’s career. After many years of hard unremitting 
Jabour, in which he must, by the very nature of the courses 
of study, prove himself to be an exceptionally able and 
hard-working man, he has this great prize even before him 
still to obtain—the diploma. To make clear what an 
arduous course this is it is enough to say that there are 
only seven or eight hundred architects in France who 
possess the diploma. 

There is, as you all know, yet another prize—the Grand 
Prix de Rome, open only to Frenchmen, who must be un- 
married and between the ages of sixteen and thirty. This 
prize is not part of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, but is given 
by “Institut de France.” As a matter of fact it can 
only be a competition between the best pupils of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. None other would have a chance. 

The competition is carried out first by a process of pre- 
liminary competitions and eliminations, until finally ten 
only are chosen by a jury of architects to compete in the 
final competition. As you know, the work produced in this 
competition is in every way remarkable. The successful 
competitor spends four years at Rome at the Villa Medici, 
-and is obliged to carry out some definite work in the study 
of architecture in Italy, Greece or the East. The student 
during this time is the guest of his country, and is free to 
promote his studies in comfort and dignity, amidst the com- 
panionship of the most gifted men of his time in the arts, 
and is certain of employment by the State on his return to 
France. 

Such then is a brief sketch of the system of architec- 
tural training which obtains in France. For thoroughness 
and for masterly qualities it has long been pre-eminent in 
Europe. But all architects in France do not go through the 
whole of this training. Many, if they get into the second 
class, may not pass into the first. But our concern is not 
so much with the student as with the system of training 
which makes it possible for those who have time and talent 
to attain to a high standard of excellence. 

I would like to quote to you some words used by the 
Jate Mr. Fred Cockerell, a late honorary secretary of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, when reading a short 
‘appreciation before that Society of Duban, Vaudoyer and 
Labrouste in 1875. These architects were honorary 
members of the Institute, and they had died within a few 
years of one another not long before this date. He said? 


There are also competitions in 
drawing from the life and 


( 


anything at all? As regarded modelling, 
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“T find in these men a high ideal, involving a hig! 
ambition pursued with a singleness of aim and an untirin, 
energy, quite unsullied with any taint of greed. The earl 
ambition of these men, whether they are born to ease o 
to toil, is not to rush into practice, but to distinguish them 
selves in the school, and to gain its honours and thei 
crown—the Grand Prix. Their lives may, indeed, put u 
to the blush, and I cannot but feel with humiliation hoy 
great is our need of the study of them.” 

In conclusion, if my time had permitted I should hay 

liked to have pointed out with more directness som 
features in our training where we may fairly claim som 
superiority over our brethren abroad. I will mention bu 
two :—(1) In the training we give our students in som 
forms of country and town house work, and (2) in th 
practice our students make, to which I have before referre: 
in measuring and drawing the old work of their ow 
country. The French students, we may affirm to their un 
doubted loss, do not measure and draw the fine ancier 
buildings of their country to anything approaching th 
extent our students do in England. A select body of Frenc 
students, on the other hand, like the Prix de Rome men, d 
make splendid measured drawings of old work in Italy an 
Greece, as an inspection of the publication called “Frag 
ments d’Architecture” will at once show you, but, as 
body, we can say that the French students do not make 
practice of this necessary form of study. This is a wea 
spot, and you can see the result of it in:some of their wor' 
But in their modern work of a monumental character, | 
the laying-out of a city, in the designing of civic and publ 
buildings, in which the highest qualities of architectural a 
are called for, we know how they invariably succeed, ar 
although tradition should not be so blindly followed as > 
stultify individual talentand invention, we surely seein stud 
ing the French methods of architectural training the bene 
of acarefully planned scheme of advanced study amo 
artists. To promote this there would be no need to gi 
up our cherished institutions. I would not willingly chan; 
anything in the syllabus. We need not have atelie 
exactly like the French. Our offices can be very go 
studios, and our best schools are already studios of a hi, 
order. But what we have not got, and I think we need, 
a great central comprehensive school of art, preferably 
in Paris, of a great national character ; that is to say, sv 
ported by the funds and encouraged by the approbation | 
the nation, and some system of studentships or oth 
inducement which would make it easy for our best studel: 
to prolong their studies in art in conjunction with th’ 
studies in practical building work. If this could be ct 
stituted on carefully considered lines, I believe it would le! 
to what we all have at heart, namely, the greater knowlec: 
of and the greater glory of architecture. 

Professor F. M. Simpson, in proposing a vote of thar: 
to the author of the paper, said he would like to refer) 
one or two points touched upou. Mr. Horsley rather cc- 
plained that the Board of Architectural Education 1d 
limited its scheme to four years, and that was not quita 
correct deduction of their published conclusions. _ 12 
Board regarded the four-years’ course merely as a minimn 
term, and they did not mean that the time should ¢ 
restricted at all. After four years students would/é 
expected to continue the work of the last two years, bu? 
an advanced character. He was sorry that the Ral 


Academy had agreed to admit students to tM 
school on the two years’ certificate. If they id 
allowed students to enter after receiving the |! 


years’ certificate there would then have been mh 
more likelihood of the Academy becoming a real Acadiy 
for the higher work of architectural students in Engl.4 
After two years’ training students were not up tone 
standard that would enable them to take full advantag® 
the teaching and instruction at the Academy. - If they ve 
ever to have such an academy of architecture as es 
Horsley had outlined, it seemed to him essential thathe 
two years’ preliminary course should be extended. Hidid 
not think two years was sufficient time to learn al of 
the subjects of which the architect was expectet to 
have extensive knowledge. Professor Simpson suggile 
that ordinary schools were to blame for the backwarees 
of youths in such matters. How many boys, he asked, ))¥' 
school having done any drawings which were vill 
there were 1) 
one or two schools in England that encouraged it, and }€) 
were sometimes considered as crank schools. Thy? 
was that a good deal of the work which might be do? 
ordinary schools was neglected. In America (andhe sup] 
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here was no country in the world where education was so 
well considered) students graduated from one school to 
:nother, and the method in their teaching prepared them 
‘or this. He was very glad to hear Mr. Horsley’s apprecia- 
ion of French art, though he had some slight doubts whether 
he general high level of French art was due so much to 
he training at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. He felt that 
he excellence of French art was due to the fact 
hat the French traditions of architectural design had never 
yeen broken, and those traditions extended over a period of 
nore than four hundred years. Another point Mr. Horsley 
ad touched upon was the engineering work of the French. 
[hat was one of the most important and valuable lessons to 
ye learned from French architecture, showing, as it did, 
10w well they could collaborate, not only with painters and 
sculptors, but also with engineers. The immense success 
of the day school of the Association was a matter of the 
rreatest gratification not only to members of the committee, 
yut to everyone who was interested in architectural 
>ducation. 

Mr. ArtHuR Keen seconded the vote of thanks, and 
-emarked that architectural students in the present day had 
»pportunities in their training which were not possible a 
reneration ago. What Mr. Horsley had told them about 
-he Ecole des Beaux-Arts was extremely interesting, but he 
sould not help feeling they should learn caution from it in 
England. The characteristics of English work were not to 
ye learned under such training as prevailed in France. The 
simplicity and restraint of their own architecture were not 
;o be mastered in a school. It was generally agreed, he 
chought, at the International Congress, that the domestic 
irchitecture in England had reached a very high level, and 
they must remnember that some of the very best exponents 
of architecture at the present time were men who came 
‘rom offices, and who had not studied in any archi- 
‘ectural school. These men learned by apprenticeship 
and the study of old work. The present demand, 
aowever, was for public buildings—big and important 
structures — and that made it necessary for students 
to be properly taught all the recognised architectural 
features and details which belonged to imposing archi- 
cecture. With regard to the Royal Academy schools, 
che speaker understood that the methods had changed a 
z00d deal since his own time, and he would regret very 
much if the Academy opened its doors to very young 
students. The right position the Academy should take was 
:o offer opportunities to students who had studied for four 
years elsewhere, who would regard it as a finishing school. 
And with the three schools of architecture, painting and 
sculpture under one roof, the Academicians should try to 
ring the arts into closer union. 

_ Mr. W. Mitrarp said he did not understand why there 
should be so much said about designing at a time when 
students ought to be doing only preliminary work. A better 


method would be to make students learn the facts about a 
puilding, which they should appreciate as a structure, and 
hen they should be set to produce it on paper. Prelimi- 
ary work was not carried on long enough. Of course, in 
‘Taining students in an office a great deal depended upon 
‘he men with whom they worked, but the same could be 
aid of the instruction given in schools, 

Mr. H. P. G. Maute said it seemed to him there were 
wo sides to the question of architectural training : one was 
heoretical, and the other was practicability from the 
tudent’s point of view. In any course of architectural 
work it was necessary to ascertain what was most suitable 
9 individual students. He was delighted to see in the 
aper an insistence on four years’ work before any higher 
ourse of training was taken up. There was great 
‘anger in trying to overdo the preliminary course. The 
vhief value of Mr. Horsley’s paper was the suggestion 
| held out that the body which should undertake the 
igher architectural training was the Royal Academy. 
“here should be a clear understanding that the Academy 
id not try to carry on both the preliminary and the 
igher course of work. The schools throughout the United 
Ingdom were well able to provide the early training 
he higher education certainly should not commence 
vntil the student had had two years’ preliminary training 
‘nd two years’ office training. At the end of four years he 
/hould be capable of taking advantage of the opportunities 
ffered in the Academy schools. He suggested that it 
vould be advisable to codify the syllabu- of the Board 


hn Architectural Education. At present he thought it 


pdeoiopred to cover too much ground. 
| r. Hatsey Ricarpo in his remarks said he hoped a 


great deal from the Board of Architectural Education in its 
endeavour to start upon a substantial foundation, and also 
from the effort it made to co-ordinate all through England a 
form of teaching in education and training. 


HOLYROOD CHAPEL. 


hee Council of the Cockburn Association in their report 
for the past year refer to the proposed restoration of 
the Chapel Royal at Holyrood as follows :— 

The munificent bequest of 40,000/. left by the late Earl of 
Leven and Melville to be applied towards carrying out the 
restoration of the ancient Chapel Royal at Holyrood was 
welcomed throughout Scotland as promising an end to the 
long period during which the chapel had been allowed to 
remain in a ruinouscondition. Very divergent views were, 
however, taken as to the advisability or otherwise of 


attempting to restore the building to its ancient 
form. The Council carefully considered the matter, 
and after taking into account the various points 


of view from which restoration might be regarded, 
namely, sacred, national, historical and esthetic, they 
came to the conclusion that the restoration ought to be 
proceeded with, and they accordingly passed the following 
resolution, copies of which were forwarded to the Secretary 
for Scotland, with the request that the same might be 
transmitted to His Majesty the King, and also to Lord 
Balearres and Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, the trustees of 
the testator’s will :—“ That this meeting hails with the 
greatest satisfaction the prospect of the restoration of the 
nave of Holyrood Abbey Church. It regrets that this part 
of the building has so long been allowed to continue a 
desolate ruin, but rejoices in the prospect of what still exists 
of one of the most interesting buildings in Scotland being 
preserved from further dilapidation. Accordingly desires to 
record its high appreciation of the patriotic spirit which in- 
spired the late Earl of Leven and Melville to make provision 
in his will for carrying out the restoration, and for the 
thoughtful care displayed in the appointment as architect 
to take charge of the work of Mr. Thomas Ross, than 
whom, in the opinion of this meeting, there is no person 
better qualified. Further, this meeting humbly and respect- 
fully ventures to express the hope that His Majesty the 
King will be graciously pleased to consent to the proposed 
restoration.” The Council have learned with regret that, 
acting upon a report by an English architect, Lord Balcarres 
and Sir John Stirling -Maxwell have come to the conclusion 
that the work ought not to be proceeded with. How far this 
decision is in accordance with the clearly expressed wishes 
of the late earl, or whether the course adopted by the 
trustees is in accordance with the terms of the will and the 
powers conferred therein upon them, will probably appear 
at a later date. As the question of what action should be 
taken by those who desire that the restoration be proceeded 
with is still under consideration, more than this cannot at 
present be said. The matter, however, will have the 
attention of the Council. 


CHINESE PICTORIAL ART. 

LECTURE was delivered by Mr. Laurence Binyon 

of the British Museum, on the pictorial art of China, 
at the second meeting of the newly-formed China Society 
at Caxton Hall, London, on Thursday evening last. He, 
asserted at the outset that painting was the supreme 
national art of China; that it constituted the central and 
typical expression in art for the whole of Asia, and especi- 
ally for Persia and Japan. The latter country had found in 
China a new inspiration for its own arts. The carefully 
stippled drawings on rice-paper with which Europeans are 
familiar are not the real art of China, which rests on one of the . 
great art traditions of the world. Compared with European 
methods there are great differences to be noted. Chinese 
paintings disregard shadows. Theyare essentially decorative 
and rely largely on a caligraphic quality of line. One of 
the interesting points of the subject is its great antiquity. 
As early as the third century B.c. we find a developed art 
of painting, and the artist’s brush already perfected. In 
early times painting was executed on wood panels and 
walls, but of these old mural decorations no traces remain. 
About the second century a.p. the painting of landscape 
existed, and the names of individual artists of that period 
are still on record, while very shortly after the six canons 
were formulated which laid down principles of art never 
since abrogated. The salient point of these is_ that, 
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therein fidelity to nature is entirely subordinated to 
the expression of abstract beauty. The great age 
of the pictorial as of the other arts of China was 
that of the Sung. dynasty... With perhaps a some- 
what too sweeping generalisation the lecturer claimed 
that the landscapes of this time expressed nature in a 
way that our painters have only dared to attempt within 
the last generation or so. One is inclined to think that 
Rembrandt’s etching, “The Three Trees,” for instance, 
might have been appreciated even by a Sung artist, and 
that it possessed those solitary and dramatic qualities to 
which Mr. Binyon bore witness, with an added sense of 
humanity, of the existence of which in Chinese art he hardly 
succeeded in convincing some of his auditors. Hesketched 
the decadence of the Ming and succeediny periods, and in 
stating his conclusions pointed out that he had been able 
only briefly to deal with a continuous expression of art 
ranging over more than 2,000 years. Chinese art was weak 
in the plastic and architectural sense. The absence of the 
nude was a notable feature. It was lyrical and con- 
templative—expressive of thoughts and emotions rather 
than of the epic and the narrative, and was ‘charac- 
terised throughout by a great simplicity and devotion 
to.the abstract idea. The inevitable comparison with 
Japanese art was somewhat carefully minimised by the 
lecturer ; but though it received more attention in the dis- 
cussion which followed, the one important enlightening 
point of it was missed. For Chinese art is too formal and 
too ideal. The Japanese took its dry bones and vitalised 
them with an infusion of humanity—of the Oriental kind. 
And their painting extended into a variety of beautiful and 
diverse ways, of which Chinese painting, so far as we yet 
know it, gives us barely a hint. 

Mr. Binyon illustrated his paper with some interesting 
lantern slides, and has inaugurated a study which should 
prove to be both valuable and fascinating. But much more 
remains to be done before we can arrive at the beginnings 
of definite opinion. 


GUSTAVO GIOVANNONI 
PLAN 


AND CURVES 
IN THE TEMPLE AT CORI.* 


By Witiiam A. GoopyEAR. 
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(Continued from page 132.) 


EITHER Thiersch nor Hauck were acquainted with the 
curves in plan of the cornice, convex to the centre of the 
court, in the second Temple Court of Medinet Habou. 
These curves were discovered by Pennethorne in 1832, but 
he did not publish them until 1878. This was only a year 
before Hauck’s publication, and the Egyptian curves were 
still unknown to Hauck in 1879. If the gable theory of 
Penrose required a final death-blow it would be furnished 
by the curves in plan of the second Temple Court of 
Medinet Habou, where there are naturally no_ gables. 
But the curves in plan at Medinet Habou also throw out of 
court the special theories of both Thiersch and Hauck, and 
this is why I have not explained them. It will not be over- 
looked, however, that the optical effect in the cornices at 
Medinet Habou is that of a rising curve in a vertical plane. 
At the angle of 45 degs. the spectator has the effect of a 
rising curve in elevation of an amount equal to that of the 
curve in plan. At points further removed the curve appears 
less. At nearer points the effect is greater and increases 
enormously on close approach. Thus on close approach 
the normal perspective curve is much exaggerated. 

The theory of Thiersch, briefly stated, moves from the 
illusion which tends to affect the appearance of two lines 
meeting at an angle. These effects were cited by Penrose 
for acute angles, as calling for a correction under the gable. 
Thiersch, however, points out that, whereas acute angles 
appear larger than they really are, obtuse angles appear 
smaller. His arguments contend that the direction of 
Vitruvius regarding the construction of the curves was 
limited to those temples which stand on an elevated plat- 
form above the level of the eye. Thus, the Parthenon, as 
seen by a spectator looking toward one of the angles, would 
exhibit obtuse angles both in the stylobate and in the 
entablature (with the apex of the angle turned toward the 
spectator). These angles would appear smaller than they 
are, and as this effect decreases with the distance from the 
angle, the lines would appear to curve downward away from 


* A paper read before the Archzological Institute of America 


at Washington, January 2. ; 


the angle. This effect would be corrected by a rising curye ! 
in elevation. Hauck contested this explanation on the ’ 
ground that the optical deflection of the obtuse angle was so. - 
inconsiderable that a correction would not be needed, 
but more particularly because such a correction would, in 
any circumstance, only be needed for the spectator looking 
toward the angle of the building, and would not be 
needed in views facing the front or sides. Hauck 
based his own theory on the fact that the inter- 
columniations of the Parthenon are smaller at the 
angles by about 2 feet, in order to admit of placing 
the corner metopes at the angles of the building, instead of 
placing them over the centre of the abacus, where they 
normally appear. This diminution of spacing gives an 
increase of perspective from the point of view facing any 
side of the temple from positions nearly opposite the centre. - 
Hence, according to Hauck, if the perspective rising curves ” 
in elevation were not also correspondingly increased, the 
perspective effect of the columns would be out of harmony — 
with the perspective effect of the horizontal lines. Thus - 
Hauck in a sense returned to the explanation of Hoffer, 
For although he held that perspective exaggeration, for its” 
own sake, would not have been in line with Greek feeling, 
he also held that this perspective exaggeration was properly | 
sought in view of the contradictory effects otherwise pro- 
duced by the necessary narrowing of the angle inter-— 
columniations. As the title of Professor Hauck’s mono- | 
graph indicates, he supposed that the Greek curves were | 
confined to the Doric style, in which style alone the angle | 
intercolumniations were reduced in order to allow the 
triglyphs to be placed at the angles of the temple. Since 
that date the discovery of curves in the lonic temple at 
Pergamus would have spoiled his theory, but it is also | 
wholly unavailable for the interior curves of the second 
Temple Court at Medinet Habou, which are convex in plan | 
to the centre of the court. As far as the theory of Thiersch | 
is concerned, the openings of the obtuse angles in the 
interior of the court at Medinet Habou are turned toward 
the spectator, not away from him (as in the exterior of a/ 
Greek temple). The angle illusion, if any were produced, | 
would therefore be a rising curve in elevation, and would 
thus need no correction. Although the theories of Thierseh 
and Hauck are no longer tenable, their publications still 
have great interest and importance as critiques of the theory 
of Penrose and otherwise. : ei 
It ought perhaps to be added that the theory of Thiersch 
is the only one which has ever even been offered to explain’ 
the account of Vitruvius. Although the explanation of 
Vitruvius has been otherwise universally discarded or 


| (more gefierally) ignored, the meaning of his explanation 


certainly ought to be susceptible of explanation, even if the’ 
explanation be not correct. Vitruvius directs that the’ 
stylobate of the temple shall be built with a rising curve in 
elevation lest it appear “alveolated” (like the bed of a 
channel) and the curves of the entablature are considerec| 
as a mere outcome or logical sequence of the stylobate 
curve. Thiersch moves from the fact that Vitruvius i* 
speaking of temples resting on a podium—that is, above 
the level of the eye of the exterior spectator—and that the 
effect of sagging from the exterior point of view was t 
be counteracted by the curve. I will venture to sugges) 
that Vitruvius is speaking of an effect of “alveolation 
for the spectator standing on the platform. It is a logica 
result of the laws of curvilinear perspective that all plan’ 
surfaces below the level of the eye must tend optically t' 
‘dish,” that is, to appear like a dish or bowl. Aeronaut 
find this appearance in the earth’s surface when raise 
above it in a balloon, for the same optical reason. Th 
same optical laws explain the dome-shaped appearan¢ 
of the sky. Thus, although the explanation ef Vitruyiu 
is certainly insufficient to cover the known facts, it appeal! 
to be a common-sense and practical explanation, whic 
deserves recognition and mention among the many whic | 
have been offered. The explanation of Vitruvius is add { 
tionally interesting from the fact that .t is not simp! 
the outer porticos of the Parthenon which have the styl 
bate curves. The entire platform of the temple is delicate’ — 
hemispherical, or, as the French would say, bombé. 
Still another argument against the gable theory of Pel 
rose is furnished by the Brooklyn Museum surveys of 189° 
The photographs, taken under my direction, of the Temp 
of Concord at Girgenti, show that there are rising CUTVES | ~ 
elevation on the flanks, but no curves under the gab-— 
‘Hence the curves of the flanks could not well be an afte — 
‘thought derived from the curves under the gables, since t’ 


| latter do not occur in this temple. This very importa’ 


| 
| 
| 
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argument against the gable theory of Penrose has never 
been adequately published. 

Penrose had based his argument for the derivation of 
curves on the flanks of a temple from the curves under the 
gable, from the high antiquity of the Neptune Temple at 
Paestum and from the supposed fact that this temple had 
curves under the gable but none on the flanks. Thus, for 
Penrose, the Neptune Temple represented the primitive 
type of the Greek curves, but he was ignorant that Jacob 
Burckhardt in his “ Cicerone” has announced constructive 
curves in plan convex to exterior on the flanks of the 
Temple of Neptune. These curves were photographed for 
the first time by the Brooklyn Museum surveys of 1895. 

From the preceding summary two results are fairly well 
established. First, the popular impression that the Greek 
curves were intended to make the lines look straight, and 
to correct effects of sagging supposed to be inherent in 
straight lines above the eye, is without authority, as far as 
the quoted experts are concerned, and the theory of 
Burnouf,* in the “ Revue Générale de |’Architecture” for 

1875 is too fanciful to require more than passing mention 
here. The second result is this. As far as Penrose is con- 
cerned, he only suggested a sagging effect under the gables 
at the ends of a temple as the explanation of the curves. 
Against this theory the following points may be urged. It 
has not been accepted or favourably mentioned by any 
French or German expert. It has been vigorously opposed 
by two distinguished experts in optics, and the theory of 
Hoffer is also opposed toitin principle. It is finally thrown 
out of court by known facts in Egypt and at Girgenti. 

We are now able to return to the discovery of Professor 
-Giovannoni at Cori. 

Popular impressions are not so easily blighted as 
scientific or archzeologic theories. Every man in the street 
who has heard of Greek curves will tell you that they were 
meant to make the lines look straight, and will so continue to 
tell you long after the publication of Professor Giovannoni’s 
discovery. But considered as a scientific or archzologic 
theory the discovery at Cori disposes of the gable theory of 
_ Penrose for all time, for the simple reason that this curve 
produces a sagging effect in the upper horizontal line and 
therefore could not counteract one. 

But the discovery does far more than this; it forces a 
revision of most of the other theories on Greek curves and 
widens our views regarding them to a remarkable extent. 
_And before I take up this phase of the subject, I wish to 
point out the possibility that the curves at Cori may not be 
the only ones which are concave to the exterior even in 
existing Classic monuments. 
Pennethorne observed curves in plan concave to the 
exterior in the upper entablature at the ends of the 
Parthenon. Hoffer explicitly described the same curves 
,and measured them. The plan of these concave curves, 
with measurements, is published in the ‘‘ Wiener Bauzei- 
tung,” of 1838. Hoffer described thes curves in plan as 
beginning in the capitals, as continuing in the entablatures 
bee cornice, but as not being found in the tympanum. 
| They amount to about 2 inches only at the cornice. Penrose 
quotes the observation of Pennethorne and gives his reasons 
for believing the curves to be accidental. In deference to 
| Penrose, Pennethorne in 1878 adopted his view that these 
eee 
lo hel the ar mention of Burnouf ought not, however, 
authors eiven the Stabe: ee eee en 2 aaa 
Vitravine Peuiaed a Beer ae of the scamilli impares of 
ldrurte seer ere Soa s Ghich a : 2 oe idea impares were the 
| drums, in the Parthenon, are of CS Seen eee 
Otherwise the columns aes : a an peel on pros sesieeky 
| id ean sae g on the curved and sloping surface 
Woes vay trom the centre of the temple. This interesting 
proof of the intended construction of the curves is not, however 
_the true explanation of the scamilli impares, by means of which 
_the curves were to be constructed. Even in the second edition of 


‘may be translated as ‘‘a little stool.”’ 
banc, These little stools were the small p 
blocks which are still used in France for 


Burnouf says un petit 
yramid-shaped sighting 
levelling a line of steps 
graded unequal sizes, 


He also points that such ; 
been used for building curves in = Rotae 


curves were accidental. The argument of Penrose is that 
the gaps between joints were greater in the rear than in the 
front. Hoffer’s observation that the tympanum surface is a 
straight line would appear to suggest that the curves above 
and below it could hardly be due to accidental movement. 
No decision on such a head can be reached or even sug- 
gested in this paper, and the explosion which ruined the 
Parthenon is not to be forgotten; but it is surely worth 
remembering, in face of the concave curves at Cori, that 
concave curves in the Parthenon gable fronts were observed, 
measured and published in 1838 by Hoffer as constructive. 

There is another observation on this head. In 1895 I 
observed curves in plan concave to exterior in the eastern 
pediment of the Temple of Neptune at Paestum, and they 
were photographed in 1895. This photograph shows the 
concave curve in the line of abaci as well as in the cornice. 
I have never previously published these facts, for lack of 
time and opportunity, but I was moved by the observation 
at Cori to make it known to Professor Giovannoni and to 
send him a photograph. This observation has been laid 
before the Roman Society by Professor Giovannoni at their 
session of November 6, 1906, and the President of the 
Society has been kind enough to write me a congratulatory 
letter on this subject. It appears to me of high importance 
that the curve in plan at Paestum concave to exterior should 
be carefully examined by experts on the site. Whatever 
the result at Paestum might be, the curves at Cori still re- 
main the first conclusively demonstrated constructive curves 
in plan, concave to exterior, which have ever been found in 
the construction of an ancient monument. 


(To be concluded.) 


CO-OPERATIVE EFFORTS IN BUILDING. 


HE true work of art, the true masterpiece of reasonable 
and manly men conscious of the bond of true society 
that makes everything each man does of importance to 
everyone else; the unit of the art, this house, this church, 
this town hall, built and ornamented by the harmonious 
efforts of a free people; by no possibility could one man 
do it, however gifted he might be, even supposing the 
director or architect of it were a great painter and a great 
sculptor, an unfailing designer of metalwork, of mosaic, of 
woven stuffs and the rest—though he may design all these 
things, he cannot execute them, and something of his genius 
must be in the other members of the great body that raises 
the complete work. Millions on millions of strokes of 
hammer and chisel, of the gouge, of the brush, of the 
shuttle, are embodied in that work of art, and in every one 
of them is either intelligence to help the master or stupidity 
to foil him hopelessly. The very masons laying day by 
day their due tale of rubble and ashlar may help him to 
fill the souls of all beholders with satisfaction, or may make 
his paper design a folly or a nullity. They and all the 
workmen engaged in the work will bring that disaster 
about in spite of the master’s mighty genius unless they 
are instinct with intelligent tradition; unless they have 
that tradition whatever pretence of art there is in it will be 
worthless. But if they are working backed by intelligent 
tradition, their work is the expression of their harmonious 
co-operation and the pleasure which they took in it. No 
intelligence, even of the lowest kind, has been crushed 
in it, but rather subordinated and used, so that no one 
from the master designer downwards could say, This 
is my work, but everyone could truly say, This is our 
work. Try to conceive the mass of pleasure which the 
production of such a work of art would give to all con- 
cerned in making it, through years and years it may be 
(for such work cannot be hurried), and when made there 
itis for a perennial pleasure to the citizens to look at, to 
use, to care for from day to day, from year to year. Is this 
a mere dream of an idealist? No, not at all; such works 
of art were once produced, when these islands had but a 
scanty population, leading a rough and to many a miserable 
life, with a“ plentiful lack” of many, nay most, of the 
so-called comforts of civilisation. In some such way have 
the famous, buildings of the world been raised, but the full 
expression of this spirit of -common and harmonious work 
was given only during the comparatively short period of the 
developed Middle Ages, the time of the completed combina- 
tion of the workmen in the guilds of craft. 


M. R. Brandon, of Paris, has been successful in the com- 
petition for the Khedivial Bourse at Cairo.. 
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HOSPITAL PLANNING. 


' LECTURE on “ Hospital Planning and Construction ” 
was delivered by Mr. Alex. Cullen at a joint meeting 

of the architectural section of the Royal Philosophical 

Society and the Glasgow Architectural Association. Mr. 

R. D. Sandilands presided. In the course of his paper the 

lecturer traced the history of the hospital from the time it 
was attached to the Church, and described the different 

types of present-day hospitals. He pointed out that while: 
the different types might vary in plan, yet the same general 

principles of sanitation were involved. The planning and 
construction of a hospital for infectious diseases was then dis- 

cussed. The lecturer showed by diagrams how the ward pavi- 

lions should be placed on the site in order to obtain the fullest 
amount of sunshine. The character and use of the several 

buildings were described, and the lecturer urged the com- 
bining of simplicity with efficiency, as these were the 
essential elements in hospital construction. In planning the 
architect should at the outset carefully study the problem 
and obtain a definite and clear idea of the purpose the 
building had to fulfil. Then he should direct all his thought 
to: make the plan meet the requirements. A good plan 
invariably formed the basis of a fine elevation, and it was 
possible to make a plan artistic as well as an elevation’ The 
principal points to observe in construction and the most 
suitable materials to use were also fully described, and the 
lecture was illustrated by lantern slides. 


A Durable Building Stone. 
Sir,—Would you kindly allow me to inquire if some of 
your readers could recommend me a building stone that 
may be relied on to resist the atmospheric conditions of 


certain of our cities and industrial centres.. There is not 
in my experience a really durable building stone on the 
market at a reasonable price, prompt delivery guaranteed. 
Some of your readers probably know a building stone, 
however local, that can by its use in ancient buildings or 
otherwise prove its reliability. Thanking you in anticipa- 
tion, I am, yours faithfully, ted Ree 
February 25, 1907. 


GENERAL. 


Professor Alfred Messel has been appointed architect to 
the Royal Museums in Berlin. 

The “Blue Gown,’’ by Mr. George Henry, A.R.A., which 
was exhibited last year, has been acquired for the Public 
Gallery of Cape Town. 


The Lord Mayor has consented to open the International 
Building Trades Exhibition at Olympia on Saturday, 
April 6. Sir A. Webb, R.A. will propose the vote of thanks, 


A Petition was presented in the House cf Commons on 
Monday from the trustees of the British Museum praying 
for a further grant for that institution. 


Architectural Designs for the Salon Exhibition (Société 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts) are to be lodged on March 16 
and 17. Members are allowed until March 28 and April 3. 
Designs for the rival Salon are to be lodged on April 4 and 5. 


An Earthenware Vase, containing some 300 brass Roman 
coins, has been found in a brick-field at Goring, near 
Worthing. The coins are in good preservation, but are 
smaller than the mould from which they were struck, and 
therefore do not exhibit, except in a few instances, the 
inscriptions. The coins are of a common Roman type, 
some thousands having been found along the Sussex 
coast. 


Two of the Niches in the great altar screen in Southwark 
-Cathedral have been filled by Mr. W.,A.,Bell’s gift of figures 
of Peter de Rupibus, who in 1207 erected the Early English 
nave, and of St. Olaf, who delivered London in 1008 from 
being sacked by the Danes. 


The Lancashire Education Committee have approved of 
plans for a new day school at Great Harwood, to accommo- 
date goo children. The building will be of two storeys, and 
the school will be in three departments, one of which will 
‘be for manual instruction and domestic work. - The esti- 
mated cost is 16,000/. 
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The University Court of St. Andrews met on Saturday, 
and it was reported that Mr. R. S. Lorimer, A.R.S.A., had 
prepared plans for the addition to the buildings cf the 
library to be erected at the cost of the fund gifted by the 
rector, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, LL.D., for that purpose, and 
the court directed that specifications on the basis of these 
plans should be prepared with a view to arranging for the — 
building being commenced as early as possible. 


A Question was asked in the House of Commons 
Tuesday whether the number of Royal Academicians co 
not be increased, as hardship arose from the difficulty 
election. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in repl 
that the Government have no control over the 
Academy, and therefore, his right hon. friend could h 
undertake to make the representations suggested i 
question. 

The Exhibition of paintings by distinguished 
artists will be opened at the Guildhall Art Gall 
Tuesday, April 9. Among the contributors of pictur 
the exhibition are Queen Alexandra, the King of Dent 
the Czar of Russia and the representatives of the late 
Christian of Denmark. “ 


The Report of a sub-committee having been consi 
at a meeting of the Lord Provost’s committee of Edin 
Town Council, it was decided by eight votes to five, 
hearing a deputation from the markets committee a 
for reconsideration, that the new art school should be 
as a whole and not in sections. 


The Libraries Committee of Glasgow Corporation r 
that, in consequence of extensive remains of old buil 
having been found embedded in the site of the new M 
Library in North Street, the new foundations will re 
to be carried to a greater depth than was originally exp 
and as the character of the strata at the greater de 
less satisfactory than was indicated by the trial pits” 
were sunk to ascertain the nature of the subsoil, th 
crete foundations are to be increased in breadth so 
prevent any possibility of settlement when the buildi 
erected. = 

The Liverpool City Council have adopted by a la 
majority a proposal of the finance committee to celeb 
the 7ooth anniversary of the grant of a charter to Live 
by King John, and making an additional allowance of 2 
to the Lord Mayor. , 


The Scottish Faculty of Advocates have for 
approved of the plans which have been submitted 
Treasurer for the extension of the Court of S 
According to the scheme the number of courts will r 
as at present. An entirely new large court-room™ 
built to the south of the present structure, but one 
existing outer house courts will be abolished to make 
for a passage leading to the new block of buildings. 
of the space thus saved will be utilised in extending 
present eastmost court. Increased accommodation | 
judges and jurymen will also be provided. The esti 
cost of the work is 22,o00/. Nothing can be done until 


estimate has been passed by Parliament. 14 


The Stockport Town Council held another mee 
committee last week for the purpose of considerin 
revised Kinder waterworks scheme. It was decided 
ceed with the excavation of the remaining portion 
tongue trench, and to make such trial holes for t 
trenches as may be considered necessary by the en 
the cost of the work, which is to be carried out by ad 
stration, not to exceed 12,000/. . Messrs. Hill & Son 
engineers, were instructed to prepare as rapidly as po: 
the plan for the earth dam. The question of appe 
the case of Kellett v. the Corporation, in which the pl 
was awarded 52,546/., including 29,400/. for breach of 
tract, was also brought forward, and the waterwork: 


mittee were asked to consider the matter and report 
opinion. seat 


The Council of the Society of Arts are prepar 
award, under the terms of the Benjamin Shaw Trust) 
gold medal or a prize of 20/.. The medal is to be giv@ 
‘For any discovery, invention, or newly-devised meth 
for obviating or materially diminishing any risk to life, lim 
or health incidental to any industrial occupation, and 0 
previously capable of being so obviated or diminished | 
any known and practically available means.” Intendi 
competitors should send in descriptions of their inventlo ~ 
not: later than December 31, 1907, to the Secretary of t” 
| Society of Arts, Adelphi, London, W.C. ied 
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— Oke Architect. 


THE WHEK. 


VHENEVER a misdeed can be ascribed to an archi- 
sct, he receives scant mercy from journalists. The 
utery against the late ALBERT Tuomas is an instance. 
‘he unfortunate man was one of the architects of the 
‘ench Government, he was an officer of the Legion of 
[onour, and until two years ago he had charge of the 
rand Palais, part of which was erected from his design. 
le had obtained the Prix de Rome in 1870, and for 
any years he was much respected. Unfortunately, of 
ite years he was affected by a common form of mental 
isease—kleptomania. Finally, he became paralysed, 
nd in that state he had no recollection of what he had 
one. From his official position he was allowed access, 
ot only to the national archives, but to the collection 
1 the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. M. Lrsouracue, the 
rchitect, had enriched the latter with drawings and 
ngravings of eighteenth-century architecture, including 
riginal drawings by BLonpet. M. Tuomas, either with 
r without permission, was allowed to take many of 
ae volumes and portfolios to his own house. Having 
emporary possession as if they were his own property, he 
ut engravings from the volumes to which they belonged, 
1 order to arrange them on a different plan. After the 
eath of M. Tuomas a part of his library was sold, and 
ae bookseller who purchased them was not long in 
erceiving that some books were national property, and 
eturned them to the library of the school. Madame 
“HOMAS made a further search and discovered thirty- 
ix other volumes, which were also returned through 
ne agency of M. Bonnat, the painter. An official 
aquiry is now in progress. M. {[HomAs was a candi- 
ate for election to the Academy of Fine Arts, and it is 
ot to be supposed that any sane man who was ambitious 
f that distinction would run the risk of robbing an 
istitution which is so closely connected with the same 
academy. His mania for acquiring things was latterly 
o strong that he took possession of an iron gateway 
nd, as one of his friends remarked, he would have 
arried off the two towers of Notre-Dame if the task 
vere feasible. Architects have no immunity from 
sychological degeneracy; they must share in the 
ommon lot ; and when so distinguished a representative 
f the profession as the late M. Tuomas lapses, his fall 


hould give rise to pity rather than to the creation of 
landers, 


AT one time the question whether a ladder was a 
scaffold” under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
epeatedly arose in the county courts. Another instance 
ad to be considered in the Preston County Court on 
uesday. The widow and children of a plumber who 
yas killed.in December by falling from a ladder sought 
ompensation from Messrs. Witpinc & Son. The man 
vas engaged in cleaning a gutter of a house and 
scended the roof from which he fell. The repair of 
ae gutter was accomplished by another man who stood 
n a ladder which he considered to be necessary. It 
yas contended on behalf of the defendants that cleaning 
gutter was not repairing a building within the meaning 
f the Act, and the ladder was only required to enable 
ie man to reach the roof for the purpose of examining 
je gutter, and therefore was not a scaffold. Judge 
{ans Hamitton decided that the building was being 
2paired, that the ladder served as a scaffold. as the 
oldering could not be carried out without it and that 
je claimants were entitled to 225/. compensation. The 
court of Appeal has already decided that it was a 
uestion of fact whether scaffolding was employed. If 
nything served that purpose and was a support the right 


f the workman came in, and he was entitled to com- 
eS ; 


THE new municipal art school of Edinburgh is to be 
erected on the site of the cattle market in Lauriston, 
which is not far from Heriot’s Hospital. The market 
is asource of profit, and the city has been enriched by it 
during the last ten years to the extent of 38,o00/. To 
eject the dealers all at once in order that the school 
could be-erected under one contract would not be’a 
wise proceeding, and a discussion on the subject 
occupied some time at the last meeting of the Town 
Council. The Lord Provost considered that not only 
would it be more convenient to have the new buildings 
erected at one time, but it would be breaking faith with 
the Government if the arrangements were not com- 
pleted by March 31. The market committee considered 
that if one-half the buildings were undertaken, that 
would show the intention of the Council to avoid 
delay, but it would also allow of some business being 
transacted in the cattle market. It was also declared 
possible to accept the whole estimates for the school 
and to arrange with the contractor for the erection of 
the buildings in two sections. Thirty members agreed 
in favour of a partial retention of the market, while 
only seventeen agreed with the Lord Provost’s proposal 
to have the work carried out in its entirety. 


THE earthquakes at San Francisco and at Kingston 
have caused much alarm among some of the American 
insurance companies. There is no question that clauses 
were found in policies by which the offices expected to 
escape earthquake liabilities. But it was observed by 
a judge in the Californian Court that ordinarily we 
do not look for ellipses in insurance policies. An 
ellipsis is suggested here to be supplied by reading in 
antecedent words. Whether it was so made intention- 
ally and the clause left in obscurity for ulterior pur- 
poses, or accidentally by inaccuracy of statement, 
neither of which we have the right to assume, the fact 
remains that the most important clause in the whole 
policy is left sufficiently obscure to render it in marked 
contrast with the other clauses, which limit liability by 
the use of apt and appropriate words.” The belief is 
becoming more general that earthquakes may be antici- 
pated as a possibility in a much wider region than was 
hitherto recognised as volcanic. The way to meet the 
contingency would be through an increase of insurance 
rates. But the competition between offices is. too 
intense to allow of much addition to the former rates, 
and in the United States especially the usual charges 
do not provide for catastrophes. 


From the report of Consul-General RoLre it appears 
that much discussion took place after the eruption of 
Vesuvius as to the desirability or otherwise of rebuild- 
ing the destroyed towns, as it was thought by many 
that it would be better to select a site in the plain 
further away from the mountain and with greater rail- 
way facilities. This plan met. with strong opposition 
from the population, who insisted upon actual rebuild- 
ing of their old houses. They consequently set to 
work, and it is astonishing to see with what rapidity 
these towns are being rebuilt, and it is more 
surprising still to see a number of new. houses 
springing up in the immediate vicinity of the Ottojano 
station, where the destruction of the adjacent houses 
was as wholesale as anywhere. In fact the close of 
1906 saW a very large portion of the inhabitants in- 
stalled again in their old homes, so that it is safe to 
predict that in the course of a year from.date of what 
appeared to be their absolute destruction both Ottojano 
and San Giuseppe will rise again from their ‘ashes. 
The disastrous eruption of Vesuvius and the continu- 
ance of the Calabrian earthquakes have not only had 
the effect of swelling the tide of emigration to the 
extent of depopulation in some cases, but have effected 
the curious change that the agricultural population of 
the central provinces is migrating to the south in search 
of work, 
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; INS THE VYEAR: 1707, 
HE year 1707 could be shown to possess great 
importance for Great Britain by a_ political 
historian. Among the events was the completion of 
the union with Scotland, which in many ways, unlike 
that with Ireland, has been a reality. It was also in 
1707 that important military events took place in Spain, 
in which England bore a part. In the history of litera- 
ture the birth of Henry Fre.pinc was suggestive of the 
opening of a wide field in which Englishmen have 
gained success. But our task is to mention some 
occurrences which are usually passed over in all accounts 
of the time. 

CHRISTOPHER WReEN was then a high official. In 
January we find him reporting to the Lord High 
Treasurer concerning the removal of the secretary’s 
office in the Cockpit from the ground floor to 
an upper floor. The building was then one of the 
principal seats of office, but it was not originally 
arranged for the purpose. WReEN not only made sug- 
gestions about carrying out the desired alterations, but 
he prepared designs and proposed that as danger might 
arise to the letter books and other documents, it would 
be wise to preserve them in portable presses. Another 
time we learn that Wren was in consultation with the 
Speaker about the enlargement of the House of 
Commons, and recommended that the difficulty could 
be overcome by having an additional row of seats in 
the galleries, which would not cost more than 27o0/. It 
is evident that he was no less efficient when deal- 
ing with small matters than with great architectural 
works. Another report of Wren’s related to the dues 
charged on Portland stone. For every ton of stone 
shipped at Portland, unless it was to be used for royal 
palaces or stated Government buildings, a duty of 12d. 
per ton had to be paid. The islanders received 9d. for 
the poor, and the receiver of land revenue for Dorset- 
shire took the remaining 3¢. The duty was levied on 
all the stones used for St. Paul’s and the Chelsea 
College. Some quarries appear to have been granted 
to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, and WrEN was 
empowered to give licenses to quarrymen for working 
them. But for stone taken from their quarries for other 
purposes the Dean and Chapter were entitled to 6d. a 
ton. [roma second report it is evident that some of the 
quarrymen were not disposed to recognise Queen ANNE’s 
right to the whole of the quarries, for new ones were 
opened without permission. Wren accordingly ap- 
pealed to the Lord High Treasurer asking him to lay 
the matter before the Attorney-General, in order that 
such a course might be adopted as the law allowed. 
Wren explained that as the quarries yielded much 
larger and finer blocks of stone than were to be found 
elsewhere, great care had always been taken to preserve 
them from waste and to prevent abuses by irregular 
working. . 

A report by James MontacueE places the Portland case 
in a somewhat different light. According to that official 
the duty of 12d. had been paid time out of mind, one 
moiety going to the king or queen as lord of the manor, 
while the other went to the profit of the inhabitants. 
In 1665 Cuartes II. altered the arrangement, and only 
3d. went to the Crown and od. to the inhabitants. It 
was said that Wren, in ordering the stone for St. Paul’s 
and Chelsea College and the new churches in London, 
did not announce that the stone was for the Crown, and 
therefore the inhabitants received 9d. a ton for their own 
benefit. MonracuE considered that the payment should 
be continued, and that Wren had no authority for 
believing that stone which was not employed in Crown 
buildings should be exported duty free. Apparently 
MontacuE thought that the old practice of the inhabit- 
ants was preferable to any of WrReEn’s innovations. 

The strangest of all the reports which Wren wrote 
during the year related to an engine which ejected an 
inflammable liquor. In less than a minute the stream 
of fire burned an old door very furiously which was at 
some distance, and would soon have consumed it if the 
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engine was not so small and contained little of th 
material. Wren considered the design might becom 
useful to the public, but whether in peace or war wa; 
not explained. A grant of 200/, was allowed toward: 
the preparation of a larger engine. 

At that time the importance of the Navy was showr 
by the necessity of conveying troops to Spain, wher 
the War of Succession was raging. The Forest o 
Bere was Crown property, and the warden proposed t; 
cut down 300 trees for the use of the Navy. Witcox 
an official who was much employed in connection witt 
the forests, was asked to report on the subject. He 
stated that the warden contemplated selling the trees tc 
the Navy for his own advantage. Probably in doing 
so a common practice was followed. The Commissione; 
of the dockyard at Portsmouth, on the other hand 
wished to have the trees felled at once. He contende¢ 
that all timber which was to be converted for shipping 
and which was cut when the sap was in the tree, not 
only decayed itself but also the timber that was next tc 
it. The value of Dover Haven as a refuge had beer 
demonstrated. One hundred ships and vessels had 
taken sanctuary in it, and had been preserved from the 
fierce storms as well as the enemy. It was pointed out 
that ships of 500 tons could be received and kept afloat, 
that it had become “water borne” instead of a dry 
port. The expenditure of 3,370/ to repair the damage 
done by the great storms was therefore implored. : 

Liverpool will shortly be celebrating its antiquity, 
and one feature will be a representation of Liverpool 
Castle. In 1707 the mayor, bailiffs and burgesses 
petitioned that two warrants granted by Cuartes I], 
for demolishing the castle should be acted on. Some 
persons had obtained a lease for fifty years of the old 
buildings. But they refused to comply with the con: 
ditions, and it was resolved to eject them. In 1649 an 
Act was passed that all the royal palaces should be’ 
sold. The palace of Richmond was one of them. After’ 
the Restoration it was reclaimed. In 1707 one of the 
buildings was occupied under lease by the Countes:. 
Dowager of WrncuHiILsEA. One ALEXANDER Curtine, 
who had bought the adjoining property, was rendering 
the house useless and the Countess sought relief. The 
Lord High Treasurer had then more important busines: 
in hand, and her Ladyship was informed that the 
matter would have to be determined by law. | 

The union with Scotland imposed additional worl 
on many English officials, but most of all on thos 
connected with the Mint. Sir Isaac Newron was thet’ 
the master, and he was called upon to prepare report: 4 
and give instruction about dies and other things con’ 
nected with the processes of coining. It seems remark 
able that among the men consulted was the professo 
of astronomy at Oxford. The reports from Scotlani 
revealed that the English civil officers were regarded a 
enemies of the inhabitants, and their lives were i! 
danger. a 

One curious charge was made during the year ii 
relation to the castle of Beaumaris. It was erected b 
Epwarp I. at the end of the thirteenth century. A 
the time of the Civil War it was held by the ee 
but had to surrender. Several members of the BULKELE) 
family acted as constables. A charge was raised b| 
one of the officers of the Surveyor-General’s Depar! 
ment that Lord Burxetey, who then filled the offic 
had removed lead and timber as well as the best hew 
stones from the castle and had used them in building 
of his own. It was stated that the house occupied b/ 
the local member of Parliament was erected from th 
materials, and there were several others constructed 1 
a later time. Lord BuLxetry said his ancestors ol 
hundreds of years had been constables of the castle, an 
as the fee they received was only 40 marks a year tk 
keeping in repair of the castle was not contemplate 
It was believed that after the Restoration all the castle 
in North Wales were ordered to be demolished. TI 
castles of Flint, Conway, Carnarvon and others wel 
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also ruinous, and the materials had been converted | 
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jvate uses. Lord ButKery declared that Beaumaris 
astle was never finished, and the only habitable apart- 
ent was completed at the expense of his great-grand- 
ther, who for his loyalty was imprisoned in it. His 
srdship, however, admitted that he had employed some 
‘the loose stones to finish a building. He also re- 
oved several tons of lead to prevent the castle from 
(ling, but it was laid up in acellar. The officials did 
st accept the defence; and the transaction shows that 
‘the eighteenth century ancient buildings, ecclesiastical 

well as secular, required to be protected against their 
ypointed protectors. 

The War of Succession in Spain was sufficient to 
onopolise all the attention of Englishmen. It was in 
‘o7 that Lord Gatway, the British commander, lost 
3,000 men and all his baggage and artillery at Almanza, 
id that event was sufficient to excite alarm. It was 
st to be expected that much attention would be given 
ther to literature or art. Indeed, there were not many 
itive artists at the time. VanpruGH, Francis Biro, 
ir James THORNHILL, Henry HowarpD and a few others 
chausted the list. But enough was done, especially in 
‘chitecture, to aid in the revival of the other arts, 
r+ it was Wren’s desire to make St. Paul’s repre- 
sntative of all the fine arts, and if he did not succeed 
‘e cause was to be found elsewhere. 


THE OLD GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 
| OF DESIGN. 


By A STUDENT. 


’ )YEFORE making up my mind as to the propriety of 
publishing an account of two years passed in the 
cawing and painting classes at Somerset House, 
trand, from 1850 to 1852, I felt doubtful whether a 
aronicle of the kind could be of much interest to the 
tt student of to-day. Although the school is oc- 
asionally referred to, yet the inner working is passed 
ver, and arecord of actual experience may therefore 
ave a little interest for modern students. 
' The classes at Somerset House had not been in 
«istence many years when, at the age of 14, began my 
stistic career as a student. My father doing business 
‘ith many artists, from my infancy my surroundings 
‘ere artistic. Some noticed and encouraged my puerile 
‘forts, among them Jonn Wykenam Arcuer, F.S.A,, 
nd Grorce Lance, the Painter, his brother-in-law. 
(aving watched my progress, they recommended me 
yr a seat at the old school, which I took with mingled 
velings of delight and doubt on May 16, 1850. My 
ither said to me :—" You have now obtained what you 
esired, and will go on the right road, and must forget 
pur early unmethodical ways.” 

At first I found copying various symmetrical curves 
ringing from a central stem was not very exhilarat- 
-g, but I persevered, and between the hours of 10 and 4 
igot through sufficient work of a commendable nature 
i the elementary class in three months to permit my 
assing up to the great room. 

_ At this time the elementary class was held in a room 
a the ground floor west of the entrance from the 
trand, and was conducted by Wa ter R. DEVERELL, 
‘ho.was one of the pre-Raphaelites. The advanced 
asses were held on the top floor. The modelling- 
yom, with casts from the antique, both figure and 
“nament, was conducted by Mr. Townsenp. The great 
»om, which extended from the Strand to the courtyard 
ad previously held the Royal Academy’s annual exhi- 
itions, and a fine engraving exists showing Sir JosHua 
EYNOLDS conducting King Georce III. through the 
allery, ear-trumpet in hand. The head-master eine 
-ERBERT, R.A., afterwards gave way to RIcHARD 
URCHETT, who held the position during the develop- 
‘ent of the schools up to his death. Ricuarp Rep- 
ee R.A., also visited us. The other masters were 
essrs, Denpy, RicHarpson and Herman. The lecturer 
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was RartpH N. Wornum, afterwards keeper of the 
National Gallery. The attendants were, curiously 
enough, all Scotsmen—Comyns, Imrir and MacponaLp. 
The rotund hall porter, Baucutt, with whom the 
students traded for paper, pencils, &c., was a well- 
known character, and very useful when drawing 
materials were suddenly called for. Those required 
by the senior students in the production of designs for 
manufacturers, &c., were provided by the Department, 
and supplied by Roserson, Long Acre. 

Amongst the students, nearly all of whom I clearly 
remember, a few, naturally, take precedence for the work 
they performed then and afterwards. Although he was 
not a senior at the time, I mention the name of WykE 
Bay iss first, because he subsequently received the honour 
of knighthood. He was a prominent member of “our 
set,” and could advance his opinions without fear. His 
personality was striking. On one occasion he told us 
he would draw a sphere in such a position that the out- 
line should be an ellipse. Of course, we denied his 
assumption. To prove his words, he placed an ivory 
ball between the glazed window and protecting bars of 
the baize door at the top of the stairs, and standing on 
one side made the picture plane oblique instead of 
perpendicular to the line of sight, much to our amuse- 
ment and a little disgust. It was a trick, of course. 
FREDERICK PEPYS COCKERELL was somewhat exclusive 
in his manner. His work was produced in the modelling- 
room, where I believe he made a special study of the 
casts from the antique it contained. To draw the 
human figure correctly should be the desire of the 
architectural student. No buildings of importance are 
complete without the aid of the sister art of sculpture, 
which should not be treated as a separate study; it 
should go hand-in-hand with architecture. The latter 
appears bald and incomplete without carved embellish- 
ment. Fancy the De Medici chapel denuded of its 
sculpture. At the present day we have a redundance, 
but very often lacking purity of design or careful ex- 
ecution. The late Professor CocKERELL (FREDERICK’S 
gifted father) was a master of sculptural design; the 
pediment of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, contains 
figures designed by him. ‘That architecture is enhanced 
by judicious sculpture is wel! understood by our French 
neighbours. 

A prominent designer at this time was C. P- 
StocomBe, who had, amongst other work in hand, a 
piece of tapestry intended for presentation to Lord 
Dubey Stuart, for his laudable services on behalf of 
the Poles. It was very elaborate, and so far as I can 
remember contained heraldic devices. Mr. SLocomBE 
was afterwards one of those who helped to revive the 
art of etching, and his plates are admirable. The next 
that recurs to my memory, CHRISTOPHER DRESSER, a 
hard-working energetic student, was clever in copying 
the plants, flowers, &c., that were sent from the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Kew every Monday for our use. He 
made many studies in pencil or chalks on tinted paper. 
As Professor DressEr’s books on ornamentation are 
well known I will leave my pleasant friend for an archi- 
tectural student, A. A. ALDERTON, who achieved success 
by his careful perspective drawing of a Greek temple, 
the Parthenon, I believe. Under Mr. Ricuarpson, the 
architectural master, and Mr. Repcrave, R.A., who 
assisted ALDERTON in the colouring, he turned out a fine 
drawing. A son of Henry Weekes, R.A., was with us. 
“FreD ” WEEKES and PAUL JERRARD, son of the Strand 
printseller, were inseparable, but no remarkable work 
from them at this time occurs to me. “There was, how- 
ever, one student who came as a meteor amongst us 
and remained but a short time. His name was PowELlL, 
and we heard he had studied at the Paris School of Fine 
Arts. His abilities were exceptionally good, and he was 
perfectly at home at figure-drawing. I remember him 
chiefly for the accurate portraits he took of his fellow 
students in spare time. I have mine by me now;; it is 
exquisite for delicacy of touch and pure outline. I have 
also a head of a bearded man by him with turban highly 
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shaded that might be taken for work of an old master. 
Of his subsequent career I know nothing, but have 
heard that he was unfortunate and died young. There 
were very few branch schools at this time, and some of 
the students were trained for masterships of those 
which were to be opened. Among them, Hopper went 
to Edinburgh, Armrrace went to Islington, and “ little” 
Locke sailed for Calcutta. The last was a great 
favourite with us. It was suggested that I should 
adopt teaching for my vocation, but as time went on a 
strong partiality for architecture led me to think it was 
my proper and natural bent. 

I copied the best examples of Pattapio and Scam- 
MOZZI with ancient Greek Doric that formed the school 
stock. My drawings were highly tinted, and I also 
made a perspective view of the Temple of Diana pro- 
jected from geometrical drawings. But previous to 
joining Mr. Ricuarpson’s architectural class I had gone 
completely through the course of linear perspective 
under Mr. Burcuett, and he gave me a task that had 
not been attempted before. There was a set of very fine 
plaster casts of the entablatures and capitals of the “ Five 
Orders.” I made measured drawings of that in the 
Corinthian style, from which was produced a per- 
spective view. The cast was then hung up by a 
window overlooking the courtyard, receiving the south 
light. I shaded my outline in sepia, highly finished. 
This effort needed patience, but I was rewarded by 
obtaining the National Medal for it and the money 
prize in addition. 

Reverting to my contemporaries, there were amongst 
us a few who were evidently possessed of independent 
means, and resorted to the school for recreation and to 
fillup time; but for the most part students came to 
work with a view to making art, in the form best suited 
to their several capacities, the means of livelihood in 
the future. Two were deaf mutes; one took up copy- 
ing the painted ornamental pilasters at the Vatican, 
and produced excellent examples. A’ student named 
CUTHBERT was a proficient draughtsman, and one of 
those :who afterwards assisted Professor SEMPER in 
designing the funeral carriage of the Duke of WEL- 
LINGTON when the school, under the new designation of 
“School of Practical Art,” was being removed from 
Somerset House to Marlborough House. 

The methods practised when I was a student may 
have since given way to a new order of things. I only 
speak of the system at the old school. Before doing so 
the saying attributed to Micuet AnceEto, “Learn to 
sketch before you finish,” is brought to my mind. It 
is my opinion that progress in drawing must necessarily 
vary with the temperament of the student, and that 
where one would sketch an idea at first another would 
wish to exercise painstaking care. TuRNER in his early 
drawings was remarkable for his careful details, and 
evidently possessed that “infinite capacity for taking 
pains” which is a characteristic of men of genius. His 
later works were free from excess of minutiz, and 
broadly treated even to slovenliness, but the effect of 
greater detail was there. The writer thinks that this 
is the natural technical evolution, at any rate it was so 
with us, and the highest accuracy and neatness were 
required. Youth is the best time for carefulness, and 
painstaking methods bring success in their wake. 

The day classes were open from tro to 4, as 
previously stated, but a brief interval was allowed at 
midday for a “snack.” In fine weather I with one or 
two others went for a ramble in the neighbourhood, 
combining recreation with a study of ancient buildings. 

Keeping out of the Strand whilst munching our 
sandwich we explored the Temple with its early circular 
church and cross-legged knights, saw the grave of 
GoLpsmitH and Fountain Court, thinking of Tom 
Pincu and his sister Ruts, or sometimes looked into 
the veritable Roman bath with its vaulted roof and icy- 
cold water. Somerset House itself was carefully 
examined and the refinement of Sir Wm. CuampBers’s 
detail admired. By-the-by, how sound the masonry 
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| keeps ; it is perhaps the best preserved in London. 


There was a legend with us that a workman fell from a 
scaffold at the south-west angle of the courtyard, and 
was saved from coming to the ground by his watch chain 
catching a timber, thus breaking the fall, and the watch 
dial was let into the joint of the rustication to record 
the event. I may be in error, but have the impression 
that the dial was there when I was a student, but on a 
subsequent visit I could not notice it. : 

On October 30, 1851, Louis Kossutu, the Hun- 
garian patriot, was entertained at the Guildhall, and 
had to pass along the Strand on his way. To honour 
the eloquent man a flag was to be displayed from the 
middle window of our great painting-room, and the 
work of adjusting the flagstaff with pulley and line was 
completed about the time of the departure of the 
students homeward. But the spirit of fun entered into 
the brains of the more electrical of us, and a broom was 
attached to the cord and swung over the Strand, gently 
at first, and withdrawn into the room ; but the. bolder 
spirits of the school were not satisfied with this, so the 
household utensil was again exhibited to public gaze, 
but with an unpleasant result. Whether purposely or 
by accident, the line was allowed to slip and the broom 
was suspended over the heads of the people. The 
workmen were recalled, when the staff was taken down 
and readjusted, and the flag hung in time for Kossuty| 
to pass beneath it. A great crowd had gathered and 
was much amused, some wanting to know if the national 
property was for sale. I did not actively participate in| 
this frolic, but I saw it done. - | 

As a Government institution, the school possessed} 
certain privileges accorded us, and we were allowed to) 
attend functions that were very agreeable. For instance, 
on July 2, 1850, we were present at the féte of Scottish’ 
Highland games held in Holland Park, Kensington, 
where I saw the Nepaulese Envoy resplendent with his. 
jewelled costume. Again, I witnessed the funeral pro- 
cession of the Duke of WELLINGTon on November 18,| 
1852, from the garden at Marlborough House, facing 
St. James’s Park. At this period the school was about’ 
to take up its quarters in this historic mansion, 
and there I joined the class for building construction, 
But reference to these studies would not properly come, 
under the head of this chronicle. i 

On July 16, 1852, Henry Coxe, afterwards K.CB., 
or ‘‘ Fettx SumMER.y,” as he was familiarly called, pre-_ 
sented awards of merit to the successful students, on 
which occasion I received the National Medal for Linear 
Perspective, but the inscription upon it and the case In 
which it is enclosed reads, “ School of Practical Art, 
the new designation for the old school, my Alma Maier 
Three prizes for other subjects, value 3/. 10s., were alsc 
awarded to me. Under date May 17, 1852, my journa 
relates that “ The Queen visited Marlborough House it| 
the morning privately to inspect the work of the students.’ 
Her late Majesty took interest in the progress of the 
school and encouraged us on more than one occasion. 

I stop here. I regret if I should have failed te 
adequately interest the reader. On the other hand, a 
have derived pleasure by recalling some of my happies| 
days. i 


OLD HALIFAX.* 


HE general reader is not supposed to care mucl 
about the history of buildings, and according! : 

in Mr. Line Roru’s large volume the part on — Th) 
Yorkshire Coiners” comes foremost, and is most prc” 
minent in the title-page. To the student of social lil 
it may appear strange that in the latter half of th 
eighteenth century the crime of coining prevailed in th — 
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* The Yorkshire Coiners, 1767-83: and Notes on Old an — 
Prehistoric Halifax. By H. Ling Roth, Hon. Curator, Bankfiel 
Museum, Halifax. With numerous illustrations and chapters o ; 
‘‘ The Making of Halifax,’’ by John Lister, M.A., and on S i 
Blackheath Prehistoric Circle,’’ by J. L. Russell. (Halifax 
F, King & Sons, Ltd.) 
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neighbourhood of Halifax ; and for taking part in it 
several men were executed, while others were whipped. 
Enthusiasts of numismatics and archeologists would do 
well to remember that the practice was not confined to 
coins of the realm. In 1775 achest containing nearly 
a hundredweight of Roman silver pieces was found in a 
- field near Bingley. Pewter and copper vessels were 
' stolen in order to imitate them. ‘The first attempts were 
' not successful, but counterfeits in block-tin and pewter 
_-which were made with care were accepted as genuine 
_ Roman coins. 

The notes on Old Halifax are likely to possess much 
more interest for architects. The name remains a 
puzzle. According to CAMDEN it was derived from the 
possession of relics connected with the Holy Face 
and the “Holy Hair.” But there is no acceptable 


record of any kind to support that theory. It is | 


believed that “Feslei” in Domesday Book was the 
mame of the district at the time of the Conquest. 
When the Survey was made there was no church at the 
place. It is supposed to have formed part of the lord- 
ship of Wakefield, which was granted by Henry I. to 
_ Earl Warren, and by the second Earl the church of 
- Halifax—Ecclesiam de Halifax cum suis pertinenctis— 
/ was made over to the Cluniac priory of St. Pancras at 

Lewes, in Sussex. Although few traces of that church 
and convent remain, there is no doubt the priory was 
one of the greatest in England. 
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THE MULCTURE HALL. 


Gonprapa, who had a share in the gift, that in intro- | 


_ ducing the Cluniac monks she was civilising the English 
| church—ZJntulit ecclesiis Anglorum balsama morum—and 
_ Mr. Lister considers it was an advantage to Halifax 
' to be closely connected with the priory of Lewes. He 
says :—'For one thing it brought our forefathers into 
_ touch with the southern and at that time more progres- 
sive and cultured part of the kingdom, and the develop- 
ment of the resources of their estate in the north was 
a matter of material interest to its monastic lords.” 
Mr. Lister gives much interesting information about 
the history of the town in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. The Cluny monks appear for a time to have 
_ allowed the ecclesiastical control of Halifax to slip from 
their hands. But in 1256 a Papal Bull was issued 
| empowering them to take possession of the church and 
its revenues. At the end of the thirteenth century 
Halifax shared in the great interest in religion which 
| was a result of the preaching of the monks. Mr. 
| Lister says :— 
| At this golden age of art—about 1290, probably—the 
_ zeal of the first vicar and the liberality of the people of 
| 
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Halifax parish, largely assisted, doubtless, by the gifts of 
the monks, led to the rebuilding, or partial rebuilding, of 
the church in that geometrical order of architecture tran- 
sitional between the Early English and the Decorated 
styles. Of this building, unhappily, but a fragment of its 
northern nave wall, and two double-light windows in that 
wall, one in a later wall, and the inner doorway of the 
north porch, remain. Nor are we able to determine with 
any certainty the dimensions of this thirteenth-century 
church. 


Halifax possessed an agent of another kind that was 
supposed to deter men from evil ways. Writers about 
the guillotine trace its history as if it were an evolution 
of the Halifax “maiden” or gibbet. Whether the 
machine was introduced as part of the custom of 
“infangethief” or was a peculiarity of Halifax cannot 
be determined. The general belief is that it was intro- 
duced for the protection of woollen manufacturers 
against thievish workmen. Tay.Lor, the water poet, 
says of it :— 

At Halifax the law so sharp doth deal, 
That whoso more than thirteen pence doth steal, 


They have a gin, that wondrous quick and well 
Sends thieves all headlong into heaven or hell. 


Whether general or not, the gibbet was used in 
Halifax for a longer time than in other places. But it 
is remarkable that the rope was preferred elsewhere 


It was claimed for | to the axe which was allowed to fall from a height. 
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Drawn by H. R. Oddy. 


As in other matters, it is difficult to determine when 
the woollen trade originated in Halifax. Although 


several trades are mentioned in a roll of 1 307; there is 
no special entry which suggests cloth-working as the 
staple industry of the town, unless Joun the 
Weaver” exercised that trade. In 1314 there 1s, 
however, a record of a fulling mill and also of a corn 
mill, and we are told that “ from those two water-mills 
have been evolved in course of centuries all the 
numerous factories which now represent the bulky 
volume of Halifax trade.” It is commonly believed 
that Epwarp III. invited clothworkers from Flanders 
and that they were founders of the trade. But Mr. 
ListER maintains that cloths were woven in the town- 
ships adjoining Halifax and were fulled and dyed before 
a Fleming was known in Yorkshire. 

There is an interesting description from a convey- 
ance executed in 1432 of a house in Shibden. In those 
days, when a Halifax builder was commissioned to ere" 
a house he was instructed to erect one of six, eight o- 
ten “crooks,” and that simple method is supposed to 
have been the only specification in those confiding days. 
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The houses were framed, and the roof timbers rested on 
large oak uprights or bays, which from curving inwards 
at the top were called crooks. In the deed of 1432 the 
house is to be de octo laquearibus contiguts, a direction 
which the lawyer took care to make plainer by adding 
Anglicé vit] crukkes. The house was to be covered cum 
tegulis, Anglicé sclatestones. The tenant was to build 
the house at his own cost (with the exception of 26s. 8d. 
from landlord), within five months of the execution of 
the lease, and he was to “ uphold with thake and morter 
and leve hit tenauntabille on the end of his term.” 

An effort is made to describe the building operations 
as they would appear tc an onlooker in 1432. Inthe 
next century it was evident that people were more 
difficult to please, and painted ornament and stained 
glass were utilised. It is also possible to describe with 
accuracy the furniture of the vicarage house in the time 
of Henry VIII. The walls of the chambers, as well as 
the hall, which earlier used to be covered with rough 
panelling, were hung with “fine say,” a species of 
worsted tapestry, and there were many goodly pictures 
in the rooms. The vicar possessed several pieces of 
plate. When the property was seized by Henry’s 
officials three or four horse-loads of books of Holy 
Scripture, divinity and law, with other faculties, were 
removed. They suggest that the clergy prior to the 
Reformation were not as ignorant as is sometimes 
represented. Some of the most interesting houses 
which were allowed to survive until modern times 
are described and illustrated. It is also possible 
from documents to recreate later buildings such as the 
manufacturers’ hall. In the time of CuHartes there is 
reference to a “ Woollen Hall” and a ‘“‘Linnen Hall.” 
But nothing is known about them. In 1774 it was 
decided to found a manufacturers’ hall, and the circulars 
which were issued now appear rather amusing docu- 
ments. Although the building was of importance no 
architect’s name is mentioned in the announcements, 
but it is understood to be Tuomas Brap ey, the engi- 
neer to the Calder and Hebble Navigation. The com- 
mittee stated that it was proposed to lay the foundations 
and to raise the cellar storey between August and 
December 1774, and any mason or masons willing to 
engage in the whole or part of the work could learn how 
it was proposed to be executed by applying to the 
committee at the Talbot Inn. No arrangement appa- 
rently was made, for in the following December a 
manufacturer issued a warning to manufacturers and 
subscribers, in which he said that the approved 
(BRADLEY’s) plan if put into execution would produce 
a building useful, elegant and plain, which might 
be finished with the money subscribed, ‘“ provided 
you employ no more of the gentlemen architects ; if you 
do consider to employ them I fear too much of your 
subscriptions will be spent before you have adequate 
work done, and I may safely prophecy before the whole 
be completed you will have to subs cribe afresh. Th 
confusion and inconvenience that a circumstance of this 
sort would occasion is obvious to any man of common 
sense.” The writer was afraid of the adoption of a 
plan for a circular building of which the defects were 
pointed out. The committee decided to erect a fourth 
part of the hall in April 1775, and invited tenders. 
Then in June the carpenters and joiners were invited, 
and on December 1 the building was ready for occupa- 
tion. The total cost was 9,692/. os. 114d. At the 
present time the hall is used as a wholesale fish and 
vegetable market, the 315 rooms serving as lumber- 
rooms and workshops. 

Reproductions are given from BENns’s drawings of 
old buildings which existed up to 1856, which suggest 
that in the town and neighbourhood there were several 
interesting examples. The volume contains evidence 
concerning many events which happened in Halifax, as 
well as data which will suggest the ordinary life of the 
town. There are also chapters on prehistoric Halifax, 
and plates and illustrations are numerous. We expect 


majority of those who now live in Halifax, for there is. 


no doubt the town has had its peculiarities. It will also 


be interesting to students of English life who live in 
other parts of the country. The authors have not in 
any way strained the evidence in order to make the 
record remarkable. There is an air of truth from the 


first to the last page, and although it may not serve for 


introducing picturesque descriptions the reader must 
feel that he is able to rely on all the statements. 


THE LATE JOHN FINNIE. 


HE death occurred on Wednesday in last week of the 
doyen of Liverpool painters. 

in Aberdeen in 1829, and has been connected with Liverpoo) 
for half acentury. Mr. E. Rimbault Dibdin has given the 
following appreciation of him in the Liverpool Courier -— 


arcu 8, 1907, _ 


John Finnie was born 


During a lifetime spent in association with artists, I have ' 


met among them many remarkable men, but no one quite 
comparable with John Finnie. Men of greater genius, 


larger achievement, handsomer, more witty, perhaps wiser 


—all these I have known ; but not one who was all-round 


such a complete and satisfying personality. Nearest to him 
came the redoubtable Sam Bough, R.S.A., who resembled 
him in versatility, amplitude of resource, readiness of wit, 
and that indescribable quality which marks the distinguished 
personality. 
strictly a Bohemian. 
to all men—for he was himself always—was acceptable to 
all ; a man who by his mere presence conveyed a sense of 
his superiority to the common men of humanity, yet elicited! 
feelings of sympathy, camaraderie and affection. 


Although Finnie was a Scotchman, his work was little — 
known in the North, and I first encountered it when ona 
Being taken by a native to the Autumn — 


visit to Liverpool. 
Exhibition (the last held in the Museum), I regarded the 
local efforts eagerly pointed out to me with the easy con- 
tempt for provincials natural to a youth from a minor 
metropolis until we came to a picture, “An Autumm 
Flood,” signed “John Finnie.” This arrested me. I was 
compelled to take it seriously. Soon after I entered on 
my apprenticeship as a Liverpolitan the name of John 
Finnie as president helped to attract me to the old Artists’ 
Club in Bold Street. Having joined it, I soon met him, for 
he was no invisible president, but the magnetic central 
presence of the circle that met there for sociability and 
study. An intimacy soon sprang up between us, the re- 
membrance of which is unclouded by a single unpleasant 
moment. We metat the club, at his house and studio, at the 
School of Art, at the periodical dinners of the ‘XX Club” 
and at the life class of the Liverpool Academy, where a 
playful leonine thump on the back occasionally accom- 


panied his “Take your charcoal in your right hand,” for 


his sense of fitness was. outraged by my tendency to ambi- 
dexterity. 

When he retired from the School of Art, Finnie broke 
up his home in Huskisson Street, and while retaining his 
Islington studio, removed himself and his activities to: 
Tywyn, near Llandudno Junction, and set to work in most 


businesslike fashion to enjoy the artistic life untrammelled — 
He had a primitive but quite — 


by any other work or care. 
comfortable studio, he had several old comrades in art for 


company and his books and his violoncello for solace when 
tired for the moment of brush and scraper. I was only one ~ 


of many who from time to time went to Tywyn almost 


solely for the pleasure of seeing his complete enjoyment of iq 


a busy idle life of basking in the sunshine of satisfaction 


which radiated from him. Never was a man more incapable 


of boredom, for everything and everybody interested him; 
he was never idle, and with books, music, talk, copper and 
canvas kept up a constant round of intellectual enjoyment. 


It was, indeed, a splendid spectacle to see him of an even- | 


NR ai a a ae 


But Sam was rougher, more limited, more __ 
Finnie, if not by any means all things. _ 


Pee ee ee ee ee eS a 


ing wielding a sturdy bow in a concert of strings at the — 
house of Hague or Longshaw or some other friend, or doing 


his best with a flute to supply the place of a lacking violin. 


There might be something wanting in the perfection of — 


ensemble, but his serene enjoyment was ample compen- 
sation. 

Then his sky clouded. His devoted landlady and her 
husband died ; he went out in a dreadful blizzard to attend 


the funeral of his friend John Ayling, and caught a oo as 
e 


which resulted in a severe attack of influenza. 


that the volume will have the charm of novelty for the ’ recovered, but his heart was affected, and his splendid 
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iealth seemed hopelessly broken. At last he decided to 
‘come back to Liverpool. Here his vigour gradually re- 
urned—at least in seme measure—and we all hoped that 
1e was in a fair way to enjoy that extension of life beyond 
he common measure which his exceptional physique 
‘eemed to promise. All went well until a few weeks ago 
vhen he had another attack of influenza. I last saw him 
t the opening of the Holman Hunt exhibition. He was 
vith a favourite pupil, and seemed as full of interest in art 
's ever, but he was so manifestly ill that I went to his 
tudio a few days after to inquire for him. But he had left 
t for ever. 

It is not yet the time to attempt a definitive estimate of 
‘innie’s place in art. When time and criticism have settled 
he question, it is probable that his reputation will stand 
ven higher than it does at present, even though his great 
yersonality is now, alas! withdrawn. That he was a great 
eacher and the outstanding personality in Liverpool art for 
comething like half a century is undeniable; only those 
vith bad memories or short experience will measure his 
isefulness in this capacity by the last few years during 
vhich his scholastic vigour relaxed, or at any rate failed 
‘omewhat to keep pace with newer and more strenuous 
nethods. As an artist he achieved less than was possible 
o him because of that divided allegiance which art 
ever fails to punish. Yet unlike most teachers, he 
ertainly reached greatness, and many of his works 
n oil and water-colour will take high rank among 
he achievements of the Liverpool school. Though he 
vegan aS a painter of genre subjects, and attempted 
vith success some figure-pictures in the pre-Raphaelite 
manner, his enduring fame will be as a landscapist of 
creat versatility, whose work is marked by a fine sense 
of colour and design, and instinct always with a joyful 
verception of the beauty of the world. In his later 
‘ears Finnie grew more and more fond of the practice of 
nezzotint, and a number of admirable plates produced by 
aim will secure him a niche in the annals of engraving. 
t was a retreshing spectacle to see him seated before a 
sopper-plate rocking or scraping with tireless industry and 
solacing his toil with innumerable cigarettes. The contrast 
yetween the massive picturesque man and his cigarettes 
vas almost as great as between him and his flute, yet 
somehow they harmonised. He had that way with him that 
nade whatever he did seem absolutely right. 

_ The long and useful life which Finnie enjoyed so 
horoughly is at an end, and since it was for his happy 
iature as full of enjoyment as of work ore should not too 
sreatly regret the comparatively premature end. For his 
riends the loss is irreparable. Something has gone out of 
heir lives the lack of which nothing can quitesupply. But 
or him it is best that he has gone swiftly and unexpectedly 
vhile life was stilla good thing, before the decaying powers 
of old age made it a burden. And over his grave might 
vell be written the wise old adage, “‘ To live well is to die 
aappy.” 


EASEMENT OF LIGHT. 

AN important article entitled “ Notes on the Easement of 
[ Light in England and Elsewhere” has been con- 
ributed by Mr. H. A. de Colyar, K.C., to the “ Journal of 
he Society of Comparative Legislation,” published by John 
Murray. In the course of it the practice of ancient Roman 
's well as of modern courts in most parts of the world is 
.escribed. The labour required for the compilation of a 
2w pages must have been onerous, and several hundred 
ases are referred to. In describing the effect of the decision 
a1 Colls v. Home and Colonial Stores, Ltd., Mr. de Colyar 
ays :-— 

“ That architects, builders and others should welcome 
uch a decision 1s not surprising, especially in view of 
le fact that, owing to constant migrations from rural to 
rban districts, due to agricultural depression and other 
auses, the extension of existing towns and the creation 
f new ones must become more and more essential every 
ear, in order to provide adequate shelter for the increasing 
than population. . Thanks to the decision above referred 
>, this work can now be accomplished with much greater 
‘eedom and infinitely less risk and anxiety than formerly 
a condition of things which should ultimately lead to some 
provement in the character of our buildings, and bring 
jem by degrees more into conformity with recognised 
anons of art, both as regards construction and design. 
|rchitecture, which is said to be the most complex of the 
°corative arts, being now undoubtedly freed from harassing 


| 


restrictions of a legal character formerly believed (rightly or 
wrongly) to exist, may again flourish in our own land, as it 
did in ancient Greece, when buildings were erected which 
(sublime even as ruins) in their pristine state satisfied the 
highest standard of artistic excellence.” 

It is pointed out that ‘in the United States of America 
the easement of light which obtains in England is not 
generally recognised, being regarded as an anomaly in the 
law. It could not, it has been stated, be adopted in the 
growing cities and villages of the great Republic without 
working the most mischievous consequences. The enor- 
mous height of American buildings, which has caused them 
to be nicknamed ‘sky-scrapers,’ is evidently one conse- 
quence of there being no easement of light to check their 
upward growth. It isgbelieved that not any of the States 
comprised by the United States of America have adopted 
the English easement of light. At all events, it does not 
prevail in the States of New York, Massachusetts, Maine, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Alabama and 
Maryland, though its retention in Illinois, New Jersey and 
Louisiana has been asserted.” 

With regard to the extent of the easement of light and 
the 45 degs. test, Mr. De Colyar writes :—“ In England the 
extent of the easement of light is the same, whether the 
right be acquired at common law or under the Prescription 
Act, as are also the conditions precedent necessary to con- 
stitute a cause of action for interference with such easement. 
For that Act has not altered the nature of the right or the 
principle on which it is to be determined whether the right 
has been infringed, but it has merely substituted a statutory 
title for the fiction of a lost grant or covenant not to 
obstruct. According to the recent decision of the House 
of Lords in Colls v. Home and Colonial Stores, Ltd. 
(where the ruling in the previous case of City of London 
Brewery Company v. Tennant, 1874, L.R. 9, Ch. 312, was 
approved of), the possessor of ancient lights is entitled 
to sufficient light, according to the ordinary notions of 
mankind, for the comfortable use and enjoyment of his 
house as a dwelling-house, if it is a dwelling-house, and 
for the beneficial use and occupation of the house if it is 
a warehouse, or shop or other place of business. There 
is, however, no proprietary right (as previously explained) 


‘to the light itself, in the owner of the dominant tenement, 


who has merely a right to resist the deprivation of light to 
such an extent as to amount to a nuisance; and in each 
case the question for determination is not whether since the 
alleged obstruction there is less light than there was before, 
but whether the light left is reasonably sufficient for the 
dominant owner’s enjoyment, or, in other words, whether 
there has been such a diminution of light as to render the 
premises in respect of which it is claimed to a sensible 
degree less fit for the purposes of business or occupation. 
Moreover, even where a special light has been enjoyed for 
a special purpose for the period prescribed by the Prescrip- 
tion Act, no other right is gained than that of preventing the 
servient owner from building, so as to interfere with the 
light previously enjoyed, to the extent of causing a nuisance. 
And in the case of an implied grant of light, presumed by 
law to accompany under ordinary circumstances the lease 
or gift of a house, a grant of a special light is not readily 
implied, but only the enjoyment of so much light un- 
obstructed as is reasonably necessary for the fair 
and comfortable use of the premises which are the 
subject of the grant. It was formerly considered that 
the existence of 45 degrees of light from the zenith was 
in itself a more or less conclusive test of the sufficiency of 
the amount of light. This notion seems to have arisen 
from a reference to a Metropolitan Building Act, which, 
however, was not intended to deal with questions of light, 
but to determine what was a reasonable width of street, 
having regard to the height of the houses on both sides and 
as regards air and everything else. It is now, however, 
settled that there is no law or inference of fact that the 
angle of 45 degs. is sufficient ; though, on the other hand, it 
would seem that the fact that 45 degs. of sky are left 
unobstructed may, under ordinary circumstances, be con- 
sidered prima facie evidence that there is not likely to be 
material injury, since experience shows that it is, senerally 
speaking, a fair working rule to consider that no substantial 
injury has been done where an angle of 45 degs. remains, 
especially if there is also a good light from other direc- 
tions.” 

It would be an advantage to architects if Mr. De 
Colyar’s excellent essay were issued in a separate form, for 
it contains information of a kind that is not usually found in 
treatises on the subject. 
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THE judgment given in the First Division of the 
Scottish Court of Session is likely to surprise con- 
tractors for ironwork. The contract for the Glasgow 
Central Railway was taken by Messrs. Brand & Co. 
They sublet a large portion of the ironwork to Messrs. 
Goopwins, JARDINE & Co. It was expected that 
12,650 cwt. of girderwork would be used in the low- 
level station beneath the central station. The sub- 
contract price was 13s. 3d. per cwt. Owing to altera- 
tions in the plans the weight was more than doubled, 
and amounted to 26,459 cwt. The sub-contractors 
claimed a higher price for the extra work, and the 
Court increased the price to 14s. per cwt. On appeal 
the First Division fixed the price for the whole of the 
work at what it was originally, or 13s. 3d. per cwt. 
The reason given was that the parties had tacitly agreed 
to accept schedule rates. As steel columns were not 
in the original contract, the price allowed was 20s. per 
cwt., with an allowance of 150/. for the use of plant and 
labour. Another important point was that the weight as 
calculated from the drawings exceeded the actual weight 
supplied. The Court held that the calculated weight 
was contemplated when the contract was entered into 
and should be paid. 


Mo.iere, like Bomrau and several writers of the 
time of Louis XIV., resided at Auteuil, outside Paris. 
The house he occupied no longer exists. On the site 
of it and the garden was erected a large mansion 
known as the Hotel Praslin. Near it was put up as a 
memorial of the dramatist a small structure called a 
temple. On the front was a_ bas-relief representing 
Tuatta letting fall her mask and the inscription “ Here 
stood the house of Mo.izre.” , The temple, like the 
original dwelling, is about to disappear. The hotel and 
gardens have been sold in lots. An effort was made by 
some admirers of MoLizRE to purchase the temple and 
to preserve it, for it contained not only his bust but a 
number of relics. The attempt was not successful, and 
it may therefore be assumed that on the ground where 
Mo.iErE and his friends used to assemble a building 
consisting of numerous storeys will soon arise. 


Tue Dundee School Board have adopted the follow- 
ing resolution of the works committee :—“ That the 
committee, while expressing satisfaction with the ex- 
planations given by the architect, recommend the board 
that for the future no schedule or specification be 
departed from after it has once been issued to con- 
tractors, whether the alteration proposed involves an 
addition or reduction in expenditure, unless the suggested 
change has received the sanction of the works committee, 
and excepting such alterations or omissions as may 
entail an expenditure not exceeding in the aggregate a 
sum equivalent to 5 per cent. on the total amount of any 
one contract which may be approved by the convener of 
the works committee.” This remarkable effort owes its 
origin to a very simple occurrence. Mr. LANGLANDS, 
the architect, introduced radiators for heating of a more 
improved kind than was originally proposed. The 
additional outlay at the most will be not more than 421, 
but for that sum there will be a larger area of heating 
surface and other advantages. Censors in Scottish 
towns appear to have eyes as microscopic as those of 
flies, and trifles assume astounding proportions, 
especially in works carried out by architects, 


THERE are many able artists in France whose names 
are unknown in other countries. One of them was 
Just Becquet, the sculptor, who lately died in a Paris 
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hospital. He had attained his seventy-eighth year: 
He was born in Besancon, and early demonstrated ‘his 
aptitude for art. He was sent to Paris, and there he 
was fortunate in being allowed to enter the atelier of 
Francois Rupe, whose Departure of the Conscripts in 
the Arc de 1’Etoile is probably the most popular example 
of the sculptor’s art in France. If the gaining of medals 
was proof of ability Just BEcquET could compete with any 
of his rivals. But he was not adapted for display, and the 
result was that he was little talked about, and, what was 
worse, did not receive the commissions for public works 
which he had the right to expect. In his leisure hours. 
he devoted himself to music. He led a solitary life, and 
when his corpse was removed from the hospital there 
were only about a dozen friends who were present. 


Committees and other men in the rare cases when 
it is contemplated to paint the walls of public buildings. 
find a difficulty in the selection of subjects. Generally 
paintings which are suggestive of the past are preferred. 
It was supposed to be a concession to literature when a. 
very small part of the Houses of Parliament was 
assigned to illustrations from English poets.’ ‘Tt was” 
therefore courageous on the part of Mr. G, BERNARD: 
SHAW, when speaking at a prize distribution in Brighton 
on Wednesday, ‘to advocate the displaying of events. 
which might occur in modern days. He told the assembly 
that they could have pictures representing the lives of | 
eminent citizens. One would show a citizen presenting 
the mayor with 20,000/. for a public object, and all 
around could be painted instances of what had been | 
accomplished with the money. Another picture would | 
deal with a gift of 50,o00/. Instead of people grumbling | 
at the rates, the men in Brighton would then be ashamed - 
to pay only rates, and would be asking the mayor 
not to talk of shillings in the pound, but 50o0/, Even! 
the poor might come along with their five shillings or 
five pounds, for these sort of things have happened in 
the history of the world. The spirit’ of voluntary 
giving, however, would never be aroused unless people 
were convinced that a great and popular use would be’ 
made of the money. It was pitiable to-day to see million- c 
aires perplexed as to what to do with their wealth. Mr. 
CarRNEGIE, for instance, had but one idea—free libraries. | 
Are we so miserably poverty-stricken that the only — 
thing we can think of is free libraries? Any a. 4 
imaginative man walking round Brighton would be able — 
to see ten dozen things badly needed which he mt 
give money for. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW SESSIONS HOUSE, OLD BAILEY, E.C.—DOME. 


; 
; 
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HOUSE AND STABLES, WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. 


HIS house has been erected on a commanding site 
aE facing the sea on the Esplanade, -Westcliff-on- 3 
Sea, for Mr. Cuas. E. Bett. The exterior is’ built of 
red bricks with Bath stone dressings, a special feature’ 
having been made of the octagonal bay. Most of the | 
work above first-floor level is treated with teak hal& 
timberwork and stucco, and the roofs are covered oy 4 
red tiles. The interior is finished in a modern style, 
with moulded ceilings and deep friezes; nearly all the — 
doors were supplied by the Gilmour Door Company. 
The floors of hall, billiard and dining-rooms are of wood- — 
block, and the interior painting finished with satinette 
enamel. The stables have been designed in a similar 
style to the house. Mr. A. J. Arnoxp, of Westcliff, 
was the contractor, and Messrs. CaBucHE & HAYWARD, — 
MM.S.A., of Westcliff, were the architects. ‘a 
\ 


ROYAL NAVAL HOSPITAL, CHATHAM. 


CATHEORAL SERIES,—CARLISLH: SOUTH AISLE, LOOKING EAST: | 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF WALL-PAINTING. 


& following evidence was given before the select 


committee of the House of Lords on the Palace of 
Testminster by Professor A. H. Church :— 


: Chairman (Lord Stanmore). 

| think during the last ten years you have paid con- 
jerable attention to the state of the paintings and the 
snework in these buildings ?—Yes, for twelve years. 

2 The results are embodied in reports which have been 
id before Parliament from time to time ?—Yes, there are 
ow five reports. ‘ 

| These reports, of course, we may presume to contain 
vur views upon the subject ?—Yes. 

- But we should like to hear from you a little in detail 
‘at your advice would be to the committee or body whose 
ity it would be to provide for any pictures that were 
.inted being first of all painted in such a manner as 
ould not lead to their ultimate decay, and also as to any 
‘easures that would be necessary to insure their con- 
hued preservation ?—1 think I can give you in compara- 
ely few words my matured opinion upon the subject after 
. experience of about twenty-six years, beginning with 
re Watts fresco in the great hall of Lincoln’s Inn, which is 
e largest true fresco that has been painted, I believe, in 
tis country, and which I tried to preserve twenty-six years 
-o. There are two points which have to be considered. 
Irst of all, the ground on which a painting is executed, 
‘atever the medium employed may be. Into the atmo- 
‘here of London there are now poured every year about 
¢e million tons of oil of vitriol, which turns the carbonate 
‘lime in the stone and the plaster on which the painting is 
cecuted into gypsum gradually, with an expansion of 
Jout 10 per cent. in volume. . The chemical: change is 
scompanied by a mechanical expansion which causes a 
(sruption of the ground and is the main cause of the 
cstruction of, the paintings in whatever medium 
tey are executed, and even of mosaics in some 
(ses, upon a ground prepared with. lime and _ sand. 
‘ie lime is the point of weakness. If you had plaster of 
hris to begin with, then there is no action of the atmo- 
‘here and no destruction—it has already been altered, as 
iwere, into the substance which the carbonate of lime or 
Ine passes into. Therefore it seems very important as 
igards’ stonework, the ground on which the paintings or 
etistic works of any kind are painted or affixed, that we 
gould not lose sight of the fact that the carbonate of lime 
¢ lime is not an ingredient which ought to enter into the 
counds. I see this sulphuric acid destroying all the archi- 
t:ture in London, both old and new, and it seems to me 
tat this sulphuric acid has an enormously dangerous 
ction. Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema just now was talking 
zout tapestry, for instance. That is a lovely material, 
tough you may not have there expressed the direct 
tought of the artist. But tapestry becomes rightfully 
i ured in the London atmosphere. It is a very absorbent 
taterial, and it absorbs sulphuric acid from the air. It 
txes up Io per cent. of moisture, and it becomes sourer 
2d sourer in the course of years, and the inevitable result 
i that, besides the injury to some of the colours and dyes, 
tere is decay of the fibre: it becomes quite brittle. In 
fot, if you put your hand in a woollen curtain in a London 
fuse that has been up for two or three years you will 
rtice there is a peculiar stickiness about it, and if you 
aalyse that curtain you find sulphuric acid in a consider- 
ale quantity, and that destroys the fibre. Therefore, 
tough I am sorry to express the opinion, I do feel that 
uless tapestry were in some way protected from the 
slphuric acid—waterproofed, or I may say acid-proofed— 
Ilo not think it could be safely used in Westminster. 

How do you account for the fact that the old tapestry in 
t> House of Lords, which was destroyed in the fire of 
134, had been up there for between 200 and 300 years ?— 
Think the difference is mainly due to the increased con- 
smption of coal in later years. This calculation which I 
hve mentioned, which is not my own, of one million tons 
0 sulphuric acid poured into the air from the annual con- 
Snption of coal in London is a very serious matter, and 
ahough a good deal of it goes on to the ground, and a 
god deal is neutralised by the marble and stone of the 
bildings, yet a great deal must get into the houses and 
lio large places with many open spaces such as the Palace 
o Westminster. 

I think I interrupted you in the middle of your observa- 
ete you anything to add on the point you were 


aling with ?—I think I have dealt with the question of 
phuric acid. 
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Earl of Carlisle. 


I do not know whether you are intending to revert to 
the point again or not, but perhaps I may ask you this 
question :—From what you said about the chemical change 
of the surface of the wall, I gather that you would consider 
that the frescoes that were painted here would have been 
damaged whatever the preparation had been. Different 
explanations have been given for these frescoes having 
perished. It has been attributed sometimes to the sand 
that was used, and sometimes to the dampness of the walls, 
but I gather that you consider that the chemical change in 
the surface would be sufficient to damage the _ frescoes, 
however excellent the preparation had been ?—A fresco is, 
of course, a very delicate structure. The colour, the pig- 
ment, is held on by a film of carbonate of lime, and that is 
in the course of a few weeks turned into sulphate of lime, 
and has no longer binding power, and it begins to perish. 


Earl of Plymouth. : 

Arising out of that, may I ask you this question, Would 
you recommend that the walls, if it was intended to apply 
fresco in some form to them, should be prepared with 
plaster of Paris, instead of the ordinary plaster ?—I should, 
instead of with the ordinary lime-sand plaster. 


Earl of Lytton. 

Do you think that if that were done the paintings upon 
them would be much more durable ?—I think they would, 
but it must be remembered that the paintings must be kept 
dry ; they must never be allowed to have moisture running 
down them, as sometimes has happened in the Palace. 


Chairman. 


When you speak of moisture, moisture from what cause 
do you mean ?—Moisture from the condensation of damp- 
laden air upon the corridor walls. When the temperature, 
for instance, of the Royal gallery has not been kept up, and 
in winter time the air has suddenly become moist, as to-day, 
for instance, laden with moisture from the south-west, then 
the water runs down, and it is quite acid to the taste. 

Having a plaster of Paris background would be no 
protection for that, would it ?—It would be a protection 
against the acid, but not against the water, because plaster 
of Paris is slightly soluble in water, while lime plaster 
would not be in pure water. 

Then the damp would injure it even more in the case of 
a plaster of Paris wall ?—Yes. 


Earl of Carlisle. 
You could not have a fresco proper upon plaster of 
Paris, could you ?—No, it is incompatible with that medium. 
Painting on a plaster wall would be simply a tempera 
painting ?—Tempera painting, or oil-painting or spirit 
fresco, as it is called, but not true fresco. 


Earl of Plymouth. 

If the walls were prepared with plaster of Paris, in that 
case would there be any distinct advantage in having a 
foundation of canvas upon which the painting was made 
and then applied to the wall ?—I think there would. 

I ask because, as you could not get a true fresco, as Lord 
Carlisle has pointed out, it removes any objection to paint- 
ing on the canvas surface with spirit medium or anything 
of that kind ?—Yes, it does. I feel strongly that the spirit- 
fresco medium should be executed not on the wall itself but 
on canvas, and should be marouflé to the wall afterwards. 


Earl of Lytton. 

I understand you to hold that whether that is done or 
the painting is on the surface itself, the preparation of the 
wall in the first instance is absolutely necessary ?—I am 
not sure that I follow what your Lordship means by the 
preparation of the ground. 

The plaster of Paris surface that you suggested ?—Yes, 
I think it would be better to use plaster of Paris, because 
then you run no risk of any attacks from the back. You 
protect the front by the white lead mixture put under the 
canvas when you fasten the finished picture to the plaster, 
but you cannot be sure of the back, and both moisture and 
corrosive gases get in at the back unless you have slate, as 
they have at the Royal Exchange. 


Earl of Carlisle. 

Are you satisfied with the course adopted by the Royal 
Exchange as perfectly satisfactory ?—I am on the whole 
very much pleased with it. The tilting forward of the 
slate ground an inch or two is a very good thing also ; it 
prevents dust from lodging on the picture. 
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Earl of Plymouth. 


And it is not apparent to the eye ?—No, it is neutralised 
by the perspective effect. 


Earl of Carlisle. 

In Mr. Hamilton Jackson’s book it is stated that in 
England walls which were to have figure subjects painted 
on them appear often to have been prepared with cloth 
glued over the surface in the fourteenth century ?—In 
panels and cabinet pictures of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries it was almost invariable to have canvas glued on 
to the panel, and where the panel has perished from 
the attacks of insects and mildew, and the picture has 
often been perfectly preserved, the saving clause has been 
the canvas. 

So that practically this expedient is merely returning to 
an old practice ?—It is merely returning to an old practice, 
only with something better than the practice used in the 
old days. 

Chairman. 


I think we have rather interrupted the course of your 
observations ; would you continue what you were saying ?— 
Having disposed of this dangerous enemy, sulphuric acid, 
what I was going to say was that then you have to select a 
method of painting or of decoration, whatever kind it may 
be; and mosaic is of course the most impenetrable and 
unalterable of all kinds, only there the question of the 
cement in which the glass, porcelain or pottery tesserze are 
laid is a matter of great importance. I have seen mosaics 
in which the lime cement in which it is laid has effloresced 
and exuded between two neighbouring tessere. I only 
mention that because it is obviously necessary in an atmo- 
sphere like this to get a substance that is not altered by the 
corrosive atmosphere of London. 

Such substances are to be found, I presume ?—Such 
substances are to be got, or you can protect bya material 
which shall render absolutely waterproof the joints between 
the small squares. 

Earl of Carlisle. 

You heard Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema mention the 
subject of plaster reliefs—bas-reliefs ?—Yes, in gesso. 

Have you anything to tell us about that ?—I thought it 
was a very admirable idea, for gesso will stand. It is 
generally made largely of plaster of Paris and hardened by 
a mixture of other substances, and when it is painted—and 
I presume it would be painted in some way or other, or 
tinted—it is then practically unalterable. 


Chairman. 


You have not said anything as regards one very im- 
portant point with regard to the preparation of pictures, 
and that is the pigments employed. We had the point 
strongly impressed upon us the other day by Sir Edward 
Poynter. He pointed out that all the earlier frescoes had 
been painted in terre-verte ?—Yes, terre-verte and yellow 
ochre were two things largely used which were fatal to 
frescoes. We have had a case in the King’s Robing-room 
in one of the panels there; one of the figures has gota 
large quantity of terre-verte in it, and that part of it gave 
us more trouble than any other picture in that room. 


Earl of Carlisle. 


That was one of Dyce’s frescoes ?—Yes, it is the one in 
the south-west corner of the room near the window. There 
is green terre-verte in the sandals of the knight in that 
small panel. Whatever may be the medium employed I 
have no doubt whatever that the best thing is a modification 
of the Gambier Parry spirit fresco. 

That is practically what is used at the Royal Exchange ?— 
Yes. The modification which is introduced, although the 
artists themselves do not quite like it, because it is not 
quite so easy to work, is to substitute for beeswax (which 
is not an absolutely imperishable material, and which gives 
a flatted or mat effect) a hard paraffin wax. 

Mr. Abbey told us he made use of it for his paintings at 
Boston ?—Yes ; this is the stuff which I employ (producing 
a specimen); it is made from earth wax and has a high 
melting point; it feels exactly like a bit of wax when it is 
warmed. 

How is it dissolved?—It never does dissolve; it is 
simply used to make a flat surface by being mixed with a 
liquid. You melt it with copal varnish and spike oil, or oil 
of turpentine, and then it solidifies into a sort of ointment, 
but it consists of minute particles diffused throughout the 
whole which gives a mat or dead effect. 

Is that practically the same method as that which is 
employed by M. Puvis de Chavannes ?—That I cannot say, 


because I never could find out exactly what it was he di 
use, though I have examined some of his large wall-pain 
ings in the library and museum at Amiens.. I could ne 
find out exactly, but I do not think it is. I should thin 
this substance which is called ceresin has a melting poir 
of 150 or 160 Fahrenheit ; it is a very useful material t 
protect a finished painting in whatever material it may b 
executed other than water-colour; taking a fresco, fo 
instance, it is a very useful material to strengthen th 
plaster which has been sulphated and disintegrated by th 
action of sulphuric acid. That has been done in the King’ 
Robing-room, where the ground had perished and cou) 
be moved with the finger ; that has had to be treated wit 
what I may call ointment of ceresin, because you canno 
dissolve ceresin freely enough; you cannot get a stron, 
enough solution, but you can make a paste with a hydro 
carbon called toluol, with about ten parts of that and two o 
ceresin and half a part of spirit of turpentine. You mak, 
an ointment and you put it on with a brush or palette knif 
and leave it for a day, and then the next day fire it in an, 
heat it with an electric or other heater and drive it into thi 
wall, and then nothing will alter it. That is the way thos 
frescoes and other pictures are now being treated ; they an 
being waterproofed. 

Do you know Mr. Draper’s work at the Drapers’ Hall ?- 
I have not seen it yet. 

You do not know exactly what it is. He spoke o 
paraffin wax, I think ?—I should think it would be ordinary 
paraffin wax, which is rather crystalline and granular an 
does not act so well as ceresin. It is chemically closeh 
allied to it. | 

Earl of Plymouth. 4 

This process does not affect the colours, does it?—] 
does not affect the general tone of the colours. It slighth| 
darkens some and slightly lightens others, but the genera’ 
result is very slight, and it may be used on decaying ston’ 
as well. I might just mention that part of the Mercers 
Hall, Cheapside, has been treated with baryta wate 
according to the method adopted at Westminster in thi 
chapter-house, and if you look at it (and it is worth lookin; 
at now before the winter comes on) you will see that thi 
three bays near the City which have been treated after’ 
wards with this ointment of ceresin look like marble. Th 
two that have been treated only with baryta water look liki 
fresh Bath stone or Caen stone; they look very nice, but thi 
others have a slight translucency, and I cannot help thinkin; 
that in the treatment and cleaning of the stone in thi 
various lobbies of the Palace here that ceresin treatmen 
might well be adopted. 
Chairman. =| 

Are you being consulted with regard to the cleaning c 
the stone that is now going on ?—No, I have not been. 


Earl of Carlisle. 


I gather from your evidence that if you were decidin’ 
yourself how these spaces should be decorated you woul” 
recommend that the work should be done in spirit fresc) 
in the same manner as has been adopted in the Roy 
Exchange ?—Yes, 

Supposing any suggestion of that kind were made, 
have no doubt some portion of your evidence would b 
quoted as indicating that any wall-paintings that were a 
up here would be liable to be deteriorated or destroye\ 
Could you in a few words tell us whether you think, if th 
wall-painting was done in the manner you have describe 
it would be tolerably safe ?—I think it would be perfect! 
safe, but the surface would require to be cleansed fro! 
time to time from deposits of soot and dust, cobwebs at 
acids. 

How would it be cleaned ?—By ordinary distilled wat« i 
and bread and other very simple processes which have bee, 
described in the four Parliamentary papers on the subject! 

Earl of Lytton. i 

It could be done without injury to the painting 2—Ye 
without any injury to the painting, but you cannot do — 
without any injury on true fresco or on an ordinary 01 
painting, or on a painting executed in distemper, or evé 
on a stereo-chrome. Apart from the great difficulty _ 
acquiring proper technique in stereo-chrome work there | 
the difficulty of the abrased surface and the changes whi" 
occur owing to the action of the sulphuric acid of the a| 
There are two changes which occur owing to the action | ~ 
the sulphuric acid in the air, which are both most injuriol 
to stereo-chromes. | 


or saree 


Earl of Carlisle. 
And to ordinary tempera ?—Yes, in a measure. 
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Chairman. 
Sir William Richmond was telling us the other day that 
vas at present executing a wall-painting in tempera and 
iad a wine medium ?—Was that in London ? 
[In London. You would be of opinion that that was less 
nable than spirit fresco ?—I think it would be less clean- 
than spirit fresco. I may mention that I have just 
oreda fresco-painting done by Sir Edward Poynter when 
was an Associate of the Royal Academy about thirty 
‘s ago, in St. Stephen’s Church at Dulwich, a picture of 
Martyrdom of St. Stephen (vide Architect, March 17, 
3), a very interesting early work of the President. That 
‘a pure fresco. I have now coated it with ceresin after 
ng got the actual injuries restored. The whole of it 
covered with a film of sulphate of lime. The sulphuric 
of the atmosphere of Sydenham Hill had attacked the 
of carbonate of lime which protected it. One had to 
tid of the obscuring film of sulphate of lime by means 
rater and spirit of wine and bread, and then touch up 
defective parts, and then the whole of it has been coated 
i what I called ceresin ointment, and that has been 
lin. 
Earl of Carlisle. 
The two panels painted by Lord Leighton at South 
sington were painted in this spirit fresco material, I 
ave ?—They were. 
Jn the wall ?—On the wall. 
~he wall there is rather rough, is it not ?—In the case 
me of them, the northern lunette is on very rough 
ter. 
“hat, of course, makes it more difficult to clean ?—That 
he of the difficulties, the sand grains drop off. 
Chat difficulty does not occur in the plan you have 
1 describing of canvas applied to the wall ?—It does not. 
an you tell me whether Lord Leighton’s fresco at 
‘dhurst (vide Architect, April 29, 1871) is painted in that 
2rial?—Yes. It is the earliest one done by him in that 
erial. I have seen it and it is in very fair condition. 
i only part damaged is where the moisture has got in at 
‘base of the wall, and there the film of pigment has 
‘ed off in places. 
Chairman. 


Zour opinion of the water glass process, I think, is ex- 
‘sed in some of these reports of yours, which have been 
| before Parliament, but I think we should like to hear 
‘t you have to say upon that subject ?—If the artist can 
; with it, and his materials are good, it is the next best 
(ess to the spirit fresco, and it has the advantage, of 
(se, of being painted in the light in which the picture is 
= seen, and under the circumstances which will prevail 
oe future. But it has that drawback, that you must 
\: a plaster that is somewhat rough, and in consequence 
ces not admit of being cleaned at all easily. Those two 
cires in the Royal Gallery have been very troublesome ; 
e2 are millions of white Spots in them, where the grains 
and have come off from the ground or have become 
id because of the action of sulphuric acid upon the lime 
th surrounds the little grains of sand. Therefore, as it 
ut be painted to work up on a lime plaster ground and 
‘pon a gypsum or plaster of Paris ground, I fear that in 
Hon, where sulphuric acid is present in such immense 
tities, 1t 1s not an available process. 

low I should like to come to one or two practical 
«tions—I mean in the sense of being of immediate 
rern—in regard to this building. I know you have 
12 a careful examination of those ruined panels in the 
per Lobby ?—Yes, 
even out of those have perished ?—They have. 

he eighth is in perfect preservation ?—Yes, 

‘0 what causes do you attribute the preservation of that 
11 ? I presume it was subjected to exactly the same 
1spheric influences as the others, and it may be pre- 
r2d to have had the same wall conditions behind it— 
\iat do you attribute its complete preservation as com- 
11 with the others ?—I am bound to say I am unable to 
run it. Itis the work of Sir John Tenniel. It is the 
: one which is perfectly preserved. It is painted 
t excessive thinness ; all the pigments are laid on most 
lately. I can only imagine that Tenniel may have 
ljoyed some other medium also. He painted it in 
‘$9, It 18 supposed on the fresco lime basis, and 
jay have introduced some material which has pro- 
ti it, such as white of egg, or some albuminous 

»me_ other preservative material, because, as we 
‘ it Is utterly different from all the others. | 
v coated it with paraffin Wax, So it has not suffered since 


it was treated. I may say it was beginning to go at that 
time ; it had to be touched up in twenty or thirty different 
places where the colours had flaked off, but the ground 
was much less absorbent there; it was very different to 
the touch. There was a difference, but what it was one 
could not tell. One cannot take down a picture like that 
and analyse it; you can only examine it in situ by the 
ordinary tests. There must have been something that has 
not been revealed. 

It is very curious ?—It is a most curious phenomenon. 

Then with regard to the others, six out of the seven are 
absolutely destroyed ?—Yes. 

Herbert's picture of “Cordelia” is not so completely 
destroyed as the others; do you think that is injured 
beyond the possibility of repair ?—No ; I thought that an 
artist who sympathised with his style might be able to 
renew it. 

I am very glad to hear that is your view, because I 
understood you had expressed a contrary opinion ?—Of 
course, I was very much shocked at its appearance ; I felt 
it was beyond my powers. It is not a matter for a chemist. 

It is a matter for a painter and not for a chemist, I take 
it ?—Yes. 

But you would not say that the whole of what remains 
must go ?—No, I think not. I ought to have said, perhaps, 
that Herbert’s picture of ‘* Moses bringing down the Tables 
of the Law” is a most splendid example of stereo-chrome 
in an almost perfect condition in the peers’ robing-room. 

You mean the large one in the standing committee-room, 
that is stereo-chrome ?—The very inferior one on your right 
as you enter is an oil painting on canvas, but the one facing 
you is stereo-chrome. I have cleaned it. 


Earl of Plymouth. 
What is the other name for stereo-chrome ?—Water 
glass. 
Chairman. 


In regard to the picture of “Cordelia and King Lear,” 
have you noticed anything peculiar about the robe of 
Cordelia ?—I am afraid it is a long while since I have 
seen it. 

It is rather curious. The blue of the robe is apparently 
in perfect preservation, but the ornamentation of the robe— 
the edging of it—has all perished ?—I suppose the robe 
was painted in an artificial ultramarine. 


Earl of Carlisle. 

Do you know whether the pictures in the House of 
Lords itself were replaced by oil ones?—They are all 
frescoes—all six of them; there are three over the throne 
and three over the gallery. 

I understood they were originally ?—They still remain 
so. In one of these Parliamentary papers there is an 
acccount of my last cleaning of them; they sadly want 
cleaning again. 

Chairman. 

Then the only frescoes that have absolutely disappeared 
are the ones in the octagon upstairs ?—Yes, in the upper 
waiting hall. I see the question of the cleaning of these 
frescoes is referred to in this Parliamentary paper, 
memorandum 5. They were treated eleven years ago. 

Can you say how often the necessity for treating them 
would recur ?—I think the treatment with ceresin, or other 
material, ought to be renewed every three or four years. 

So frequently as that?—I am afraid it ought to be on 
frescoes, but on water-glass pictures much less frequently. 

The pictures in the House of Lords, I understand, have 
not been renewed for eleven years ?—Eleven years. 


Earl of Lytton. 

Is it an expensive process ?—No, it is only the labour ; 
the material is nothing. For instance, I think a sum of 
100/, or rather less was expended last year upon the five 
large frescoes in the King’s Robing-room. 

Only 1oo/, ?—Yes. 

Earl of Carlisle. 

Do you think that the Royal Exchange pictures require 
the same amount of renewing ?—They are practically 
cleaned every year, I believe. 


Chairman. 

I think the earliest of those Royal Exchange pictures 
was painted about seven years ago, was it not ?—I think it 
would be more than that. 

I thought the date would be about 1899 ?—I think Lord 
Leighton’s picture was painted before that. 

I put the question with a view to asking as to whether 
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any deterioration had been visible since they were done ?— 
I think that one is in a wonderfully perfect condition. 

Is there any other matter you would like to add to what 
you have said, in the way of giving us warning or advice? 
—Nothing occurs to me at the moment, but no doubt a 
number of things may occur to me when I have left the 
room. If I think of anything might I send you a memoran- 
dum upon the subject ? 

We shall be only too glad to receive it—Thank you. 


Earl of Lytton. 

To go back for a moment to the action of the atmosphere 
upon tapestry, I understand you to deprecate the use of 
tapestry owing to the action of the atmosphere upon it, but 
do you know of any process by which tapestry can be pre- 
pared against the action of the atmosphere; it seemed to 
me you rather suggested that ?—I cannot help thinking that 
something might be done to prevent the wool and jute or 
hemp web from absorbing the acid vapours of the atmo- 
sphere. 

You spoke about making it waterproof, were you think- 
ing of any particular process ?—I have thought of, and I 
have indeed tried upon fabrics several methods, but they 
all have to be done after the material is completed; it is 
not possible to work the wool, or the warp and the woof, 
with a prepared waterproofed wool and hemp or other fibre. 


Earl of Carlisle. 


Would not the surface, however you treated it, neces- 
sarily collect a great deal of dirt ?—Yes. 


Chairman. 


Cannot that be cleaned off ?—It is very difficult to get it 
off, the surface is.so well adapted not only to absorb 
vapours, but to collect dirt and dust and soot. 

I do not know whether there is any good specimen of 
tapestry in London itself now; but in the neighbourhood 
of London, for instance at Osterley, there is a great deal of 
very beautiful tapestry, and some of it is in very good con- 
dition ?—One can, of course, study the tapestries in South 
Kensington Museum; those are nearly all under glass now. 
Those who have charge of them would know how far the 
ground was deteriorating. 

Of course, the sulphur in the London atmosphere is a 
thing by itself ?—It is quite by itself. 

But when they are free from that the tapestries seem to 
last a long time ?—I do not think a small amount of it, 
such as you get in the country or even in places in the 
suburbs, would be very serious ; but in the heart of London, 
or in the heart of Westminster, we have to think about it 
and protect ourselves against it. 

But the old tapestries of St. Paul’s Cathedral have been 
for the last 350 years in the palace of the Archbishop, and 
they look as fresh as they were when they were first 
made ?—The increased consumption of coal of late years in 
London no doubt makes a difference. 


Earl of Plymouth. 


As regards the question of glazing, you are well 
acquainted with the frescoes in the corridors to the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords ?—Yes. 

I should like to ask you what is the condition of those 
frescoes, and what was it before and since they were 
glazed ?—I think there are sixteen of them, eight in each 
corridor, and seven of them have during the present year 
had their glasses removed, and they have been cleaned with 
bread and distilled water and spirits of wine, and the weak 
places in the grounds have been treated with ceresin wax. 
There were a few weak places, and there were a few bare 
spots ; those have all been got rid of. I believe it will 
be generally found that they are now in a wonderfully 
perfect condition. The cleaning work consisted of the 
removal of a film of sulphate of lime in parts and one 
of silica, or flint, which had come out in the deepest 
colours of the folds, and made them actually lighter than 
the high lights. That has been done in the case of seven 
of them; that has been put all right. I was not acquainted 
‘with them before they were glazed. 


Chairman. 

Do you remember when they were glazed ?—No, 1 do 
not; it was before I was asked to give my help in the 
matter of these pictures. 

However, you are of opinion, I understand, that if the 
pictures were executed in the same manner as in the Royal 
Exchange, they could be reasonably preserved without 
glazing ?—I think so; I think every one of those sixteen 
pictures in the corridors might safely have the glass taken 
off and be treated in the same way that the seven have been 
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' treated this summer ; that is, with a film of ceresin. | 


not present myself, unfortunately, owing to absence f 
England, during the operations, but I have watched tl 
pictures for years, and I gave written instructions as to | 
they were to be treated. 
We are very much obliged to you for your interes 
evidence; have you anything further to add ?—I think r 


HOLYROOD CHAPEL. : 

HE opinion of Mr. J. Crabb Watt, K.C., has 

sought with reference to the bequest of the Ea 
Leven and Melville for the repair and restoration of 
chapel at Holyrood House, The following questions y 
put to him :— 

1. Is the bequest valid or invalid in itself ? 

2. Does the clause delegate the decision to execute 
will on the trustees, and does the refusal of the trustee 
execute nullify the bequest ? ’ 

3. What steps can a beneficiary take to enforce payr 
or performance ? a 

Mr. Crabb Watt considers the bequest in some respezt 
unique, and the construction of the word  conditior 
occurring in it was not free from difficulty; but afte 
lengthy examination of the authorities and text writers 
is of opinion that the bequest was valid and could not 
nullified by the refusal of the persons he called for ¢ 
venience subsidiary trustees—viz. Sir John Stirling-Maxy 
and Lord Balcarres—to accept the subsidiary trust, and{ 
execution of the will could be enforced by a benefici) 
In this case the subject (40,000/.) and the object, “ in put 
into repair and restoring the chapel at Holyrood Palac 
that it can be used as a chapel for the Order of the This) 
were quite clear. The bequest was thus complete, | 
only condition mentioned in this part of the clause was 
obtaining permission of the King to the projected w) 
That was not so much a condition precedent as a Stat; 
fact, because it was obvious that if the solum and fal 
of Holyrood Chapel were vested in His Majesty, he | 
any other private owner might if he chose block the rej 
or restoration of his own property by another. If| 
fabric was vested in the Crown, the same principles appl: 
Further, the motives disclosed in the will were legitin; 
and praiseworthy. Apart from the public spirit evider| 
in the bequest, the intention capable of being carried! 
without injury to any public or private interest wai 
provide a chapel for an Order of Knighthood ani 
memorial to the restorer. i 

It ought also to be observed that the bequest was for | 
object, which was to be accomplished by what at first si 
appeared to be two processes, namely, repair and resta 
tion. The testator appeared to have had in view that sil 
parts of the structure, if not all of it, like many sina 
structures, were dilapidated beyond repair, and in ple 
or parts of the fabric where such a state of dilapidan 
existed, he supplemented “repair” by “‘ restoration.” ) 
course, restoration frequently meant rebuilding, and a 
testator had that possibility in view co nomine. There® 
while the gift was limited in amount, it could nolll 
counsel’s opinion, be maintained that it was void on hi 
ground of insufficiency for complete repair and restora 
These were really synonymous terms in the sense /@ 
restoration was complete repair; but mere inadequa\ 
amount, even if the inadequacy were proved, which it@ 
not, would not, in counsel’s opinion, lead to total forfeit 
of the gift. This would be making an unproved hypot!s! 
frustrate a clearly-expressed intention and object. 17 
seemed to be three classes of duties which the testatora 
made up his mind about—the financial administration h 
design or plans for the restoration, and the carryin! 
of the work according to these plans. The first /@ 
committed to his trustees, the second to Mr. Ross, ancth 
execution of the work was committed to Mr. Ross an«th 
two friends named, with Mr. Ross acting as architec 
seemed, in short, to have been the belief, as well a‘ll 
intention of the testator that he had arranged for every™ 
necessary for the carrying out of his wish, even to their? 
vision of two friends to act as unpaid clerks of the w* 
The testator thus, as it seemed to counsel, created al? 
sidiary trust within the principal trust, and the ord # 
which the testator’s intentions should have been carri¢ 
was, first, for the principal trustees to apply for the pels 
sion of the King, and having secured this, then to set [" 
carrying out the testator’s intention guoad ultra. The 
might have refused his sanction, and in that evel g. 
question could have arisen. But the proper and theild! 
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gal order of proceeding had, in counsel’s opinion, 
sen inverted. Counsel thought the action of the trustees 
id been not merely unusual, but amounted to a breach 
“the trust committed to them. The principal trustees 
d_not comply with the clear direction of the testator 
‘obtain permission of the King. Counsel thought they 
ere bound to explain why they did not do so, or whether 
ey {abstained from doing so from some collateral and 
erefore illegitimate purpose. Again, if the principal 
ustees directed the subsidiary trustees to consider the 
iestion of the possibility or feasibility of repair and 
storation they exceeded their powers. The testator, in his 
jinion, obviously had made up his own mind on this 
iestion. Apart from which consideration it was manifest 
at repair and restoration were not in the region of im- 
»ssibility at all. They were in the region of cost only, 
id it was not in the discretion of the trustees, principal or 
ibsidiary, to determine that merely because 40,000/. might 
ot be sufficient for complete restoration they were to 
stain from carrying out the intention of the testator to 
vy extent. Counsel did not suggest that if it were impos- 
ble (in the sense of an object being absurd or of some- 
ling being attempted against natural law) it would not be 
.ie duty of the trustees to stay their hand, and perhaps to 
»tain the authority of the Court for abstaining from 
Trying out the bequest. But such was not the state of 
e facts in this case. 

The trustees’ action in ignoring Mr. Ross must be im- 
ited to this, that they entertained views adverse to the 
mviction as regards feasibility on which the testator him- 
If acted in making the bequest, a conviction which they 
so knew was shared by Mr. Ross. Counsel also main- 
ined that the trustees had acted u/tra vires in taking the 
dinion of strangers upon a question which the testator 
2ver committed to them—that was, whether Holyrood 
hapel could be repaired and restored. It was a breach of 
ust to ignore the direction of the testator with regard to 
ir. Ross. It was elementary law that where the estate of 
deceased person had legally vested in trustees for an 
ject named by a testator, any beneficiary had a jus crediti 
hich he could vindicate by action, and here the beneficiaries 
king action might be the Order of the Thistle, or any 
ember thereof, or Mr. Thomas Ross, although in regard 
Mr. Ross a question might arise whether he had title and 
terestto sue. The only serious question to be considered 
as, Did the testator delegate any power or discretion to 
\ird parties enabling them to defeat his purpose and sub- 
prt his bequest? Having quoted the authorities on this 
abject of delectus persone, counsel did not think it 
ould be Suggested by anyone that the testator here 
eant this legacy to go into intestacy. Nor did he give it 
_ trustees to be spent at their discretion. Nor did he say 
at the execution of the work was to be at their discretion 
depended on their consent. On the whole matter 
‘unsel’s opinion was that this clause was a valid bequest 
r the purpose clearly named, and that the duty of the 
‘incipal trustees was to apply for the permission of the 
ing, and (said consent having been obtained) then to pro- 
‘ed to the execution of the work, requesting the subsidiary 
istees, including Mr. Ross, to see to the execution of the 
ork according to Mr. Ross’s plan. If the subsidiary 
‘astees declined to see to the execution of the work the 
ourt might be applied to for authority to dispense with 
ei Supervision, and the questions discussed, in counsel’s 
pe would then come up for decision. Or, if the 
istees simply sat still and did nothing, an action of 
‘clarator containing other appropriate conclusions might 
Bees against them. Or the legatees and the trustees 
Ne t agree upon the essential facts and submit a case for 
a ae of the Court. But, in any case, although the 
“2” questions might not be free from doubt, and whatever 
“Ws might be entertained of the propriety or otherwise 
aon proposed, it seemed to him quite clear 
munificence and the object of the gift were too 
= to allow of their being frustrated through an assumed 
wer to forfeit on the part of the subsidiary trustees. 


—————————————— 


| Ata Meeting of the Worcester City Council on Tuesday 
commendation by the property conmittee to appoint 
. AG, Parker, son of Counci or A. H. Parker, as city 
hitect, In succession to the late Mr. Henry Rowe, caused 

strong protest from the minority, in amendment to 
er the matter back was defeated by twenty-five votes to 
cen, and the recommendation was agreed to. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. | 


pay SPECIAL general meeting was held on Monday, when 
seventeen Fellows and forty-nine Associates were 
elected, viz. :— 

Fellows.—T. Ballantine, W. R. Butler (Melbourne), A. L. 
Campbell (Edinburgh), F. W. Chancellor, F. W. Deas, M.A. 
(Edinburgh), W. E. Hazell, J. R. McMillan (Aberdeen), P. W. 
Meredith, S. V. North, H. D. Pearson, J. Sansom (Liskeard), 
J. N. Scott (Edinburgh), E. Summerhayes (Perth, West 
Australia), J. R. Sutton (Buenos Aires), A. Thornley (Liver- 
pool), T. F. Tickner (Coventry), G. Watt (Aberdeen). 

Associates.—A. J.T. Abel, W. T. Armstrong (Lancaster), 
T. S. Attlee, G. S. H. Bradford (Cape Town), E. B. Crossley 
(Nottingham), T. L. Dale, H. A. Dalrymple (Grays), 
N. J. Dawson (Chelmsford), A. C. Denny (Dumbarton), 
C. M. Drewitt (Southport), P. M. Fraser, J. T. Halliday 
(Stockport), J. H. Hargreaves (St. Anne’s-on-Sea), D. P. 
Hayworth, J. R. Hobson, W. A. Hodges, J. N. Horsfield, 
jun., C. E. Howitt (Nottingham), S. Jaques, G. T. Jell, 
N. Jones (Southport), P. H. Keys, H. Langman (Southport), 
L. A. Loades (Morpeth), R. A. Loveitt (Coventry), C. E. Lovell, 
W. G. Milburn, P. Minor (Manchester), C. L: T. Morgan, 
A. E. Munby, M.A., N. T. Myers, G. Nott (Leicester), 
C. H. Perkins (Carlisle), A. P. H. Pierce, J. C. Reid 
(Glasgow), H. P. Roberts (Horsham), P. T. Runton (Hull), 
W. T. Sadler, I. T. Sifton, J. M. Smith, D. L. Solomon, 
A. K. Tasker (Newcastle-on-Tyne), R. W. Thorp (Heading- 
ley, Leeds), F. J. Toop, J. I. Tweedie (Annan), C. P. Wade 
(Yoxford), F. Wade (Bradford), A. F. Wickenden (Maid- 
stone), W. B. Wyllie. 


The Registration Question. 


The following report of the Council on registration was 
adopted. 

Section I.—The Council have had under their considera- 
tion the report and recommendations of the registration 
committee adopted in principle at the general meeting held 
April 3, 1906, and have the honour to report as follows :— 

Section II.—The following principles were laid down in 
that report and agreed to :— 

a. That the Institute should endeavour to obtain Parlia- 
mentary recognition of its membership. 

b. That it be made compulsory after, say, 1912, that all 
architects, before receiving the diploma of membership of 
the Institute, must have passed through a definite course of 
architectural education. 

c. That a temporary class of licentiates of the R.I.B.A. 
should be established. 

d. That in future Fellows be elected—from the class of 
Associates ; by the Council in special cases. 

e. That disciplinary powers of the Institute should be 
increased, with power of appeal. 


Section I1J,—The proposal that the name of the Institute 
should be changed to the Royal College of Architects was 
not favourably received by the majority. 


Section IV.—In the application to Parliament for an Act 
the following were suggested as the essential points to be 
urged and objects to be attained :— 

jf. To declare that it is in the public interest to enable 
the public to distinguish architects recognised as qualified 
by a competent authority from those not so recognised. 

g. To extend the present chartered privileges of the 
R.I.B.A., making it the statutory authority for the education 
and examination of architects for admission to the Institute. 

h. To legalise a scale of charges. 


Section V.—The Council have given careful considera- 
tion to all the principles above enumerated, and recom- 
mend that as a first step a revised or supplemental charter 
should be applied for, embodying as many of the principles 
set forth in Section II. as possible, and that when this has 
been done an Act of Parliament should be applied for as 
soon as practicable. They now proceed to deal with each 
principle in detail. 


Principle A.—Parliamentary Recognition of Membership 
of RLB.A. 


This is explained by Section IV. above. 


Principle B.—Compulsory Architectural Training. 

1. Your committee recommend that eifect shall be given 
to this principle by altering the charter and by-laws so as to 
make this training a condition precedent to entering for the 
fii al examination qualifying for membership of the Institute, 
and jegalise machinery for dealing with the subject from 
time to time, so as to get the advantage of experience. 
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Principle C.—Licentiates. 

2. It is intended that the period of entry into this class 
Shall close twelve months after the date of the revised or 
supplemental charter ; after that date no person shall be 

dmitted a licentiate, and on the resignation or death of the 
last surviving licentiate, the class shall cease to exist. This 
new temporary class of licentiates shall be a non-corporate 
one, 2.e. a class having no corporate rights in the property 
of the Institute, no authority to control its management, and 
paying a subscription for a specified consideration ; that is 
to say, they shall have the use of the Institute premises, the 
receipt of the Institute publications, the privilege of using 
the initials L.R.I.B.A. and the privilege of being present at 
all meetings of the Institute, except business meetings, and 
taking part in the discussions on papers read. 

3. Licentiates shall be persons elected by the Council 
within twelve months of the date of the revised or supple- 
mental charter who have attained the age of thirty years, 
and who at the date of their application for admission shall 
have been—(a) for at least five successive years engaged as 
principals in the practice of architecture ; or (4) for not less 
than ten years engaged in the study or practice of architec- 
ture to the satisfaction of the Council. 

4. The Council are also of opinion that a special 
examination might be established for licentiates, enabling 
them to enter the Fellowship class should they become in 
due course eligible, 


Principle D.—Election of Fellows. 

5. This is governed by a resolution of the Institute, 
June 6, 1904, as follows :—“ After December 31, 1906 (ex- 
tended by resolution of the Royal Institute at the general 
meeting of December 4, 1906, to December 31, 1907), every 
person desiring to be admitted a Fellow shall be required 
to have passed the examination or examinations qualifying 
him as an Associate, or shall be elected from the ranks of 
the Associates. But in special cases the Council,* by votes 
of three-fourths of such members of the Council as are 
present and voting at a meeting of the Council, shall have 
power to dispense with such examination or examina- 
tions.” 

6. The Fellowship is thus generally to be open only to 
Associates or those who have qualified for admission as 
Associates, but the Council recommend that it shall be also 
open to licentiates under certain conditions. (See para- 
graph 4 of Principle C, Section V. of this Report.) 


Principle E.—Disciplinary Powers. 

7. The Council propose to increase the disciplinary 
powers of the Institute by obtaining authority to publish 
in the public Press the fact of the expulsion of a member 
of any class. 

Section VI.—With regard to Section III. above, the 
Council do not recommend that the name “The Royal 
Institute of British Architects” should be changed. 

Section VII.--Although such considerations are for the 
present outside the scope of the reference to the Council, 
they yet venture to suggest that the alteration of the charter 
and by-laws in accordance with the above recommendations 
might be a convenient opportunity for making other altera- 
tions, such as— 

8. The modification of the by-law regulating the formal 
presentation of members at a general meeting. 

g. The reorganisation of the machinery for filling the 
office of president or honorary secretary in the event of a 
vacancy arising from death or resignation during any 
session. 

10. The abolition of the power given to the Council to 
elect direct to the Fellowship the president or president- 
elect of an allied society. 

11. The consideration of the representation of the allied 
societies on the Council. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Chas following additions have lately been made to the 
National Gallery at Trafalgar Square and _ the 
National Gallery of British Art, Millbank :— 

‘Lulli and his Fellow Musicians at the French Court,” 
by Hyacinthe Rigaud. Purchased by the trustees. Hung 
in Room XVI. at Trafalgar Square. The twenty-six pictures 
forming the “ John Samuel collection,” bequeathed by Miss 
Lucy and Miss Louisa Cohen, have been placed for the 
present in the Central Octagon and Room XIII. at Trafalgar 


* The Council recommend that at least sixteen members of 
Council should be present. 
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Square. A picture by Frank H. Potter, entitled “Th, 
Music Lesson,” has been purchased out of the Clarke fund 
His Honour Judge Evans has presented a portrait study 
of Mr. John Gray, by Professor A. Legros. Mr. J. Mose; 
has presented, through the trustees and committee of the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery, in commemoration of the Jewist 
Exhibition, 1906, “ Jews Mourning in a Synagogue,” by W 
Rothenstein. Seven water-colour drawings by the late 
Mr. H. B. Brabazon have been presented, namely, two by 
Miss C. Atwood, on behalf of friends of the late Miss 
Ethel Parker, four by Mrs. Harvey Combe, and one by 
Mr. J. S. Sargent, R.A. These drawings, together with the 
three above-mentioned oil pictures, have been hung in 
Room VI. of the National Gallery of British Art at Mill 
bank. 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES. 


N his third Academy lecture, given at Burlington House 
I on Thursday afternoon in last week, Mr. Reginald T, 
Blomfield, A.R.A., dealt with the topic of “ Architecture anc 
the Craftsman.” In his introductory remarks the lecture 
referred to the attractive modern theory which would fain 
take architecture back to the days of the Medizval guilds 
when the “ architect,” if such a person existed, was a crafts. 
man working on the building himself, in the midst of his 
artistic, or at any rate building, brethren; and the very idea 
of a professional architect as distinct from the craftsman 
was out of the question. The theory was not without its 
fascination in these days of keen professionalism. Moreover 
it appealed to an instinct which an architect shared with| 
other artists—the desire to get his ideas out at the end oj 
his fingers, to translate them with his own hands into con. 
crete form. ‘That instinct, that irresistible feeling toward: 
and for material, was an essential element in good archi. 
tecture ; and yet the author maintained that good craftsman: 
ship in the sense of actual manipulation of bricks and stone’ 
wood and metal, did not necessarily mean good architecture 
—that it was but an element in it, and not the whole. Mr 
Blomfield proceeded to sketch the development of the theor, 
in modern thought and by a consideration of the actual posi: 
tion in regard to the arts. In the earlier days of the Italian Re 
naissance the artist was almost invariably a craftsman of som 
sort, or, more correctly speaking, as an artist he practise 
architecture among the other arts, turning his han 
indifferently to architecture, sculpture or poetry. Bramante) 
Raphael, Michel Angelo and Peruzzi were familia 
examples. It was not until the middle of the fourteent! 
century that the architect detached himself from the genera 
body of artists and specialised in architecture, as, fo 
example, Serlio, Palladio and Vignola in Italy, Bullant ani 
De !Orme in France, Goujon alone drifting from archi 
tecture into sculpture. The inevitable results of th 
specialisation followed after a time. Not only did archi| 
tecture lose a certain freedom of initiative, but j| 
allowed the control of the decorative arts to slip int 
the hands of second-rate men, such as Giulio Romant 
or of accomplished improvisatori, such as Primaticcic 
Architecture, in fact, abdicated her position as mistress ¢| 
the arts. By the end of the seventeenth century the prt 
cess of specialising in architecture, and, indeed, in all th 
arts, was complete. The architect designed his buildin) 
and called in the painter for his frescoes and the sculpt | 
for his images ; all three were professors in one art, nol 
of them capable of executing the work of the other twi 
The change was not altogether one for regret. Archite: 
ture lost the all-round craftsmanship of the Medizeval artist 
but, on the other hand, it greatly advanced in technical ski_ 
and gained a deeper and wider conception of architect) — 
as an art in itself, touching the other arts at certal 
points, yet having definite functions of its own to fulf 
which lay outside the provinces of the other arts. If o1 
compared the work of the latter part of the seventeen! — 
century with that of the earlier, the mature work of Wré — 
with that of Inigo Jones, the designs of Mansard and ¢ 
Cott with those of Lescott and De Orme, we found i ’ 
immense advance in technique, and the result was the 
both in France and England, they accumulated an admirab’ — 
tradition of workmanship, which lasted throughout tl! 
eighteenth century, and distinguished that century abo’ 
all others in the history of modern art. Such a trac — 
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tion could only have grown up from a long-continu'’ 


common practice. At the end of the eighteen 
century, | rver, a somewhat momentous change © 
curred. T'\e solid inheritance of non-Classic was brea’ — 
ing up, the / effante appeared on the scene and began” 
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iy down the law in architecture, ; ; 
5 history that art became a mother of literary fashion. In 
tis case that literary fashion was a very different thing 
om that passion for scholarship which had influenced the 
enaissance of the arts. This literary fashion, which was 
, undermine Neo-Classic in the eighteenth century, 
‘as directed by such men as Horace Walpole, and 
anslated into practice by Batty Langley and Capa- 
(lity Brown. This meant nothing less than the loss 
€ that tradition which had kept the art of this 
yuntry sane and sober for nearly 200 years. The more 
aterprising architects lost themselves in multifarious 
asigns; Kent invented a lady’s dress with decorations of 
ye Orders. Robert Adam devoted his inexhaustible fer- 
lity to the design of anything and everything. In France 
ie reaction against the frivolities of the old régime led toa 
adantic affectation of purity, and in 1812 Perrier and 
ontaine produced their collection of designs for decoration 
id furniture, all in the severest Classical manner, and all 
tore or less unsuitable for the purpose. Designs 
hich took no account of limitations of use or 
iaterial had, or could have, no real vitality, and 

accordingly died the death, and left the way 
pen for all the fads and revivalisms of the nineteenth cen- 
iry. In England architecture went plunging down the 
cope of puny Medizvalism, with Augustus Welby Pugin 
1 the van, like the Pied Piper of Hamelin. Where the art 
ill clung to tradition it scarcely ventured outside the 
mits of a Pugin scholarship, as if paralysed by the ex- 
berance of the Gothic Revival. No doubt Classical tradi- 
on was somewhat anzemic, yet the debt we owed to such 
ien as Decimus Burton and Cockerell should not be for- 
ytten. It was to this last stand of the guard that we 
wed such battered fragments of the standard as we now 
ossessed to guide us through the mazes of modern 
ishion. For the time they failed in the struggle, 
ad English art sank to the lowest depth of de- 
-adation at the time of the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
ugin died in 1852. The Exhibition marked a turning- 
dint, and about this time there appeared on the scene that 
\ost interesting group of men the pre-Raphaelite brother- 
ood, and the movement had its influence not only on 
ainting, but also on current ideas of architecture and crafts- 
aanship. These pre-Raphuaelite artists were very much in 
arnest, but the precise shape of their aspirations was 
ague. The two ideals of Medizvalism and of rabid 
.ealism seems to have been like oil and water in imme- 
‘ate juxtaposition, but never, in fact, in actual touch with 
ach other. To these reformers the arts of design of the 
me appeared, not without reason, to be hopelessly vapid 
ad meaningless, and it seemed to them that so long as design 
smained in the hands of tradesmen, among whom they 
eckoned the architects of their time, things must go from 
ad to worse. The remedy, in their opinion, was for the 
ainter to take up the business. He was to apply the beau- 
ful forms of nature to architecture and the arts of design, 
ad also to learn from the visible facts of nature the 
cinciples of construction. How he was to perform that 
stounding feat was nowhere indicated, and nobody thought 
_hecessary to inquire, for fifty years ago architecture was 
‘ot taken seriously as the art of building. The cant 
Mature was supreme, 2s was evident in Ruskin’s 
Seven Lamps,” where he propounded many fancies 
‘hich made admirable reading, but had very little relevance 
| architecture. It soon became evident that little was to 
+ done by the brotherhood in the way of reforming archi- 
\cture except in the minor details, in that its leaders con- 
dered architecture only from the point of view of the 
‘namentalist. Meanwhile, Ford Madox Brown had inspired 
-orris and his friends. The famous firm was founded, 
‘id now the conception of architecture already referred to 
'’ the lecturer first clearly disentangled itself, and was 
“veloped into a system of life, involving fresh, social 
‘id political considerations. Morris himself, who had tried 
schitecture and thrown it up in disgust, formulated a 
leory of art which boldly cut the knot. Architecture he 
‘oked upon as the occasion for a great assemblage of the 
Futons fo concn taal sine eee 
ttl orn _with the part of a vehicle for 
ament, storied tapestries and beautiful 
diss. To the realisation of this view Morris devoted 
7 ae ite, and he weg no half-hearted advocate. 
aes Be eenD roa Bee acre from the stand- 
violist aoe i “ae ut from that of a craftsman and 
ie pe pale nitecture was to him the art of arts, 
! e future beneath was believed to be the 


and for the second time in ! 


work of guilds, because no man was supposed to stand 

head and shoulders over the rest, and because it gave 
liberal and ever undisciplined provision for the handi- 
craft. _Neo-classic, on the other hand, was hateful and 
unintelligible, wicked and without a soul. We owed 
much to William Morris, and though he misled us, his 
work among the arts which lie around architecture has 
its value. He taught us again to appreciate good werkman- 
ship, material and colour; to dislike empty-headed art and 
to aim high in all that was attempted. But his personal 
idiosyncrasy and his artistic creed led him to concentrate 
his attention on the handicrafts to the neglect of the larger 
considerations of art. The result was that the sense of the 
proportion between architecture and the crafts had been 
lost; the power of putting beautiful things together in their 
right relation had disappeared under a prolific growth of 
cheap accomplishment. The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
then narrowed itself down to a half-despairing champion- 
ship of the handicrafts, and intensified a dangerous tendency 
for the production of pretty things without any necessity. 
We had escaped from the Scylla of Early Victorianism only 
to fall into the Charybdis of l’Art Nouveau. Architecture as 


| the serious art of building did not enter into the consciousness 


of the pre-Raphaelites and of their successors. How else was 
it possible to account for the idea that it was possible to 
learn the principles of construction from nature ? It could 
not be too often insisted on that architecture was not mere 
decoration or ornamental building, but something outside 
and beyond the various crafts which it called into play. The 
realscience of architecture was the actual and practical know- 
ledge of the means necessary to solve a given problem, and to 
realise a definite aim and the translation of this into beautiful 
building. The science of the architect was the technique that 
enabled him to express himself freely and faultlessly as an 
artist in building. In architecture, as in music, there was the 
deliberate restraint, the selection and play of motives, the 
definite and consecutive scheme in which each detail fell into 
its appointed place, the mastery and combination of all the 
parts, so that they united in this appeal to their imagination 
and their emotions. This quality alone justified the claim 
of architecture to be the most intellectual of the arts. In 
conclusion, Mr. Blomfield urged students to dismiss from 
their minds the idea that to be architects they must qualify 
themselves as handicraftsmen. The artistic problems to be 
solved were more profound; the craftsman was that which 
weaved all into one harmonious whole, not that of the 
mason or the bricklayer. Practical knowledge was indis- 
pensable, ‘but all practical learning was only the foundation 
and groundwork of a higher art. 


WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 


HERE are three kinds of water-colour—first, the water- 
colour pure, by washes of transparent colour, in which 
lights are obtained by getting down to the white paper 
again ; next, the pure opaque system, in which all colours, 
instead of being made paler by dilution with water, are 
mixed with Chinese white; thirdly, the combination of the 
two systems, in which a work is usually begun in trans- 
parent colour and completed by the addition of opaque 
lights. The first resembles nothing but itself; the second 
has many of the qualities of fresco; the third sufficiently 
resembles one kind of modern oil-painting to be easily 
adopted by painters accustomed to that kind of work. Now 
an oil-painter has great difficulty in accustoming himself to 
transparent water-colour. A system of washes bears so 
little resemblance to any method possible in oil that it is 
long before an oil-painter can feel at home in it. On the 
other hand, pure body-colour has its own difficulties. It 
becomes lighter as it dries, in which it is exactly the reverse 
of oil, which darkens in drying ; besides this, an oil-painter 
often finds it difficult to glaze over a material which, even 
when dry, is so easily disturbed as body-colour. But a 
combination of opaque and transparent colour avoids some 
of the difficulties of both, and the artist does first what may 
be most easily done in transparent colour, adding afterwards 
in opaque the details for which opaque colour offers its own 
facilities. The habitual English method of oil-painting is 
to paint thinly at first, often in glazing colour, and then 
touch the lights sharply and decisively in opaque, some- 
times heavily loading, but rarely using thick colour every- 
where, as many Frenchmen do. 


A School of Decorative Art is to be established in Nancy 
by the French Government. 
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A Durable Building Stone. 


Srtr,—In answer to “J. J. M.” we desire to say that the 
Hollington stone is without doubt one of the finest building 
and weathering stones obtainable, and has already attained 
a high reputation in our most trying and acid-laden districts, 
especially the red and mottled, which are particularly hand- 
some in appearance. The dirt and smoke of our busy 
towns do not affect its bright and pleasing colour, which is 
the case with lighter coloured stones, and it may safely be 
relied upon to give the most satisfactory results, and can be 
obtained in large and reliable quantities. 

Jno. STEvENson & Sons. 
Hollington, near Tean, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Sir,—Our attention has just been drawn to the letter of 
your correspondent “‘ J. J. M.” in your issue of the 2nd inst. 
We would be glad to be allowed to say that we are now 
supplying the London market with our ‘“ Mountcharles” 
stone from our Mountcharles Quarries, co. Donegal, and we 
venture to suggest that it cannot be surpassed for city 
conditions. The handsome Letterkenny Cathedral, the 
Bishop’s Palace, St. Eunan’s College, Letterkenny, also 
demonstrate the utility and beauty of this cream-coloured 
building stone. It is not only the same material as used in 
many of the tenth-century churches, buildings and sculp- 
tured high crosses of Ireland, but also in a duplicate of one 
of these Celtic crosses executed and erected some fifteen 
years ago in St. Mary’s Cemetery, Harrow Road, W. 

We venture to suggest that if ‘“ Mountcharles” has so 
admirably withstood London conditions, as demonstrated 
by the perfect condition of the minute carving in this 
memorial, it would especially suit architectural and orna- 
mental work in industrial centres. At any rate, we are 
quite prepared to submit our ‘ Mountcharles” stone to any 
test required by your correspondent or any architect in 
England. Space does not allow us to quote details. of 
chemical analysis, &c., which are absolutely complete and 
satisfactory. It may be added that our quarry equipment 
makes special and sufficient provision for the latest stone- 
steel requirements. 

Thanking you in anticipation, and trusting we have not 
trespassed at too great length, we remain yours faithfully 
(George A. Watson & Co., Ltd.), G. A. Watson. 

10 Little College Street, S.W.: 

March 5, 1907. 


Sir,—Replying to your correspondent “J. J. M.” re 
‘ Duradle Building Stone,” I have pleasure in stating that 
Iam now, and have been for many months past, using in 
large quantities in St. Paul’s Church, Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, the most reliable and beautiful. building stone it has 
been my privilege to obtain during very many years 
experience in the building trade in all parts of the country. 
As proof of my assertion, I would mention the fact that 
Croxton Abbey was built of the same stone, and what 
remains after the havoc made by Oliver Cromwell is good 
to-day. The Roman Catholic church at Cheadle is another 
specimen of the same stone, and I know of gravestones 
200 years old the reading upon which is quite legible now. 
This applies specially to the red and mottled quarries. 
The address of the owners is Messrs. John Stevenson & 
Sons, stone merchants, Hollington, Tean, Stoke-on-Trent.— 
Yours truly, J. TUNSTALL, 

March 6, 1907. Clerk of works to St. Paul’s Church, 


GENERAL. 


Mr. J. S. Solomon, R.A., and Professor Tilden, Dean of 
the Royal College of Mines, have been elected members of 
the Athenzeum Club under Rule 2. 

. ™M. Fallieres, the French president, has inaugurated the 
Salle Rembrandt in the Louvre, which already contains 
twenty-two paintings by the Dutch master. 

The Court of Common Council have agreed to expend 
_ 3507. on the removal of paint from the walls and columns 

of the Guildhall. The work will be commenced early next 
year, Ragas no eth 


A Competition has been held in Paris for the positio 
of ‘‘ Architectes du Gouvernment,” when the following wer 
declared to be eligible:—MM. Albenque, Boutaud, Com 
baudon, Crouzillard, Doll, Donaud, Durand (Félicien 
Erlanger, Ferlet, Ford, Fournier (Maurice), Gangé, Giray 
(Eugéne), Grenier, Kunzi, Le Bel, Roger (Pierre), Schillj. 
(Henri), Smith, Souque. 

The Study for Mr. Holman Hunt’s “May Morning o 
Magdalen Tower” has been presented’ to the Art Gallery 
Birmingham. RT ; 

The Annual Meeting of the Photographic Survey an 
Record of Surrey will be held on the 6th inst. in the tow; 
hall, Croydon. An exhibition of the survey collection o 
2,340 prints will also be opened. 


The Glasgow School of Art is about to be enlarged fron 
plans by Messrs. Honeyman, Keppie & Mackintosh, at a 
outlay of about 25,000/, The Treasury have contribute, 
10,000/, and the remainder will be obtained by local sup. 
scriptions. 


Sir W. A. Golder, the assessor, has given his award o1 
the sixty-three designs for the Welholme Church as fo] 
lows :—First, Messrs. C. Bell, Withers & Meredith, London 
second, Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, Darlington ; third, Messrs 
Marshall & Tweedy, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Designs by th 
following are very highly commended :—George Baines 6 
Son, London; F. Boreham & Son, London; Nicholls ¢ 
Stockwell, Swindon. 


The British and American Schools of Archeology i 
Athens (in co-operation) propose to organise a cruise of tei 
days, starting from the Pirzeus about the beginning of Apri 
and returning to the same port. The cruise is for students 
and any who wish to join should apply as soon as possibl 
to Mr. A. J. B. Wace, British School, Athens, Greece. 


We Regret to record the sad bereavement which ha’ 
befallen Mr. J. T. Woodard, architect, of 13 Bedford Street 
W.C., by the death of his wife, which occurred on thi 
26th ult., after a short illness, at the age of seventy-three 
The funeral took place at Highgate cemetery on Tuesday 


Castle Ashby, the old Northamptonshire seat of Lor 
Northampton, narrowly escaped destruction by fire 0} 
Monday night. Fortunately it was confined to the servant: 
quarters. 


A Selection of the paintings by Mr. Holman Hani 
which were lately exhibited in Manchester and Liverpoo 
will be lent to the Glasgow Corporation for exhibition i 


the Kelvingrove galleries. 


A Fresco has been discovered in an oak-panelled root 
in what was once one of the old religious houses built i) 
the reign of Edward IV., at Rye, Sussex. The fresco i) 
16 feet long by 6 feet high, with a frieze fifteen inches i 
depth. Just under the frieze are three panels, the firs 
containing in five lines of Early English black lettering th 
opening of the Magnificat, another the second part, but th 
third has only the words “Glory be,” the rest bein 
obliterated. These panels are supported by cherubs. a 


The Designs submitted in competition for the Leavesde. 
Road Baptist church, Watford, by Messrs. George Baines | 
Son, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C., have bee 
selected. The estimated cost is about 4,o00/. : 


A Site has been purchased in a central position | 
Dundee on which a theatre is to be erected. The holdit — 
capacity of the new theatre will be between 2,000 and 3,00 


New Grove House, Hampstead Heath, which was fi 
many years the home of George du Maurier, is to be offer’ — 
for sale by auction at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., | 
two o’clock on Friday, March 22, unless it is previously so 
by private treaty. 


Mr. Allen S. Walker, one of the hon. secretaries of t!’ 


Architecture.” 


The Paper advertised in the Brown Book, &c., of t? 
Architectural Association for April 26, will not be read, 
Mr. Verity was unable to complete it in time. A paper W 
be read on the same evening by Mr. F. W. Sime 
F.R.LB.A., on “ Liverpool Architecture.” 3 

An Exhibition of Foreign and Colonial architectul 
periodicals (collected by Mr. Maurice B. Adams) will 
open at the Architectural Association, No. 18 Tufton Strey 
Westminster, daily during next week, between the hours! — 


10 A.M. and 4P.mM. Admission will be free. ~~ 
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| Ole Aechitect. 


THE WEEK. 


must not be supposed that the decision in the 
yLLS case will allow anybody to build as he likes, 
zardless of the inconvenience. to a neighbour which 
ay be caused by the increased height of the new 
ildings. A watchmaker in West Street, Horsham, 
ely applied in Mr. Justice WarrRrincTon’s Court for 
‘injunction to restrain his neighbour, a draper, from 
ecting any building which would interfere with 
iintiff’s ancient lights or windows, and for a man- 
‘tory order for the pulling down of such parts of the 
‘w building as did interfere with the lights. The 
\intiff said that the light to his workshop came solely 
’m a backyard, and that his assistants worked at a 
inch placed at the window, and in order to gain addi- 
‘nal light two reflectors were used. Since the build- 
z operations were commenced the light was affected 
the workshop and dining-room. 
| Professor Smit and Mr. CHatTFEILp CLARKE for the 
untiff. For the defendant Mr. WHEELER and Mr. 
lew Drury were witnesses. Counsel for the defendant 
sled attention to the judgment in the CoLts case, when 
ir Lordships said they did not regard with favour the 
\W against interference with light and air being applied 
such a way as to hinder the improvement of premises. 


ahough the new building was not completed, it had 


1ected 


) light, and certainly would not enjoy such light as 
yuld suffice for the ordinary purposes and _ inhabi- 
jicies or businesses according to the general notions 
jmankind, having regard to the locality and surround- 
1s. With regard to the workshop, the light would not 
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Evidence was given | 


|. Justice WARRINGTON said he found as a fact that, | 


plaintiff’s dining-room, and when the building | 
7s complete plaintiff would have a diminished amount | 
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fore bound to follow its course to the House of Lords. 
Gough ‘Square, off Fleet Street, is better known ‘to 
Americans than to Londoners, for the former visit~it 
| 


because Dr. Jounson lived in it. Adjoining it is Wine 
Office Court, and a stranger would find it difficult to 
discover the separation between them. In Gough 
Square lives a dairyman, the house being used asa 
shop and as a dwelling-place. The defendants, or 
somebody for whom they were acting, became tenants of 
the ground floor and basement of the adjoining house, 
which is in Wine Office Court, and began to print 
newspapers. The work had sometimes to be 
carried on at night, and the dairyman applied for an 
injunction, which was granted to him. On appeal the 
decision was affirmed. The case was carried to the 
House of Lords with the same result, for the appeal 
was dismissed with costs. The argument of defendants’ 
counsel was that the neighbourhood was not residential, 
for trades connected in some way with the production 
of printed matter were carried on in all the houses. 
Noise was inevitable, and it was maintained that as 
approved machinery was alone used, and care had been 
taken to limit noise and vibration, the additional noise 
| must be unreasonable. ‘The Lord Chancellor held that 
the noise was a serious addition to the prevailing 
noises, and that was quite sufficient to warrant the 
conclusions arrived at. 


Tue older representatives of criticism who are to be 
seen at the Royal Academy on Press days are now 
_very few. During late years FREDERIC GEORGE 
STEPHENS rarely visited the galleries which he had 
attended for over forty years as the art critic of the 
Atheneum. He died on Saturday in his seventy-ninth 
year. Hewas one of the earliest of the pre-Raphaelites, 
and his portrait appears in Murais’s Lorenzo and 
Isabella, which was painted in 1848, and now belongs 
| to the Corporation of Liverpool. He also contributed 


sufficient for ordinary purposes. His Lordship granted | to ‘The Germ,” which was intended to be the organ of 
/: injunction, with liberty to apply for a mandatory /the new movement, and his portrait was drawn by 


jler respecting the taking down of such parts of the | Muxrats. 


But circumstances compelled Mr. StepHens 


iw building as are already erected, and also allowed | to seek employment as a writer rather than a painter. — 


1: costs of the action. 


‘Wirx the title of the Scottish Modern Arts Association 
Lociety has been formed in Edinburgh for the purpose 
) nsuring the preservation of representative examples 
) cottish art, more particularly by acquiring works of 
>)ttish artists, and also to assist in the enriching of 
>)ttish public art collections. These objects it is pro- 
4 ed.to attain by (1) the acquisition of works of art by 
> )ttish painters, sculptors, gravers, or other craftsmen ; 
2the acquisition of works of art by artists other than 
>)ttish ; (3) the exhibition of works so acquired ; 
4the endeavour to secure adequate representation of 
\\ttish art in British national collections; and (s) the 
wherance of any scheme’ which shall have for its 
tect the promotion of modern Scottish art. It will be 
terved that the Association differs in principle from 
"inary art unions, for it. takes a larger view of what 
s esirable, and will.enrich public galleries rather than 
hhouses of the members. It was announced at the 
4: general meeting last week that 2 50 members had 
9 ed, that over 400/, had been received as subscrip- 
s, and donations amounting to 7501. Sir Joun 
> 2LING-MAXWELL was elected as the first president, 
the executive committee consists of twelve artists 
© twenty-three laymen. 


Amone the contests going on in cities and towns is 
i between residences and business premises. Trade 
s clieved to be omnipotent and to be always able to 
‘a\ the upper hand ; but that view is not taken by the 
rer Courts. We have already described the ‘circum- 
tices of the case RusuMer v, Poste &- ALFIERI, 
-1., which was heard ‘in the Court of Appeal as well 

defore Mry Justice WarrincTon, and we are there- 


In addition to -his regular contributions to the 
| Atheneum, he occasionally wrote articles for magazines ; 
he also prepared some of the descriptive catalogues of 
prints and drawings belonging to the British Museum. 
His knowledge of English art was extensive, and he 
was painstaking and conscientious, in all his work. 
Pre-Raphaelitism was not without its effect upon him 
throughout his life, for he believed he possessed 2 


| standard of art which was absolutely his own. 


Tue effort of the Ayr Auld Brig preservation 
committee to raise 10,o00/. to carry out the necessary 


| work was so praiseworthy, it might have been expected 


that the Town Council would approve of the proposals 
without hesitation. But it was suggested that if the 
final cost exceeded 10,000/. then the Council might have 


to meet the difference. Accordingly, the preservation 
committee were asked to guarantee the completion of the 
work whatever might be the cost. In reply they stated 
“that, having succeeded in fulfilling the terms of the 
agreement, nothing further can be required of them. 
The committee instruct us to say that they have gone 
very minutely into the cost with the engineers, and they 
have assured them, so far as this can reasonably be 
expected, that their estimate of about 9,000/. to 10,000/. 
will cover the cost of the necessary work. - They, how- 
ever, instruct us to say that, notwithstanding above, 
they will certainly, in the event of the necessary work 
costing more than anticipated, be agreeable to make 
some further efforts to raise further funds.” The reply 
did not, however, satisfy the Provest of Ayr, and he 
proposed that the town clerk should again write stating 
that a guarantee should be given. As there was nobody 
found to second the proposal the terms offered by the 


! preservation committee were approved. 
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REGISTRATION IN AMERICA. 
LLINOIS, of which the capital is. Chicago, is one of 
the two American States having a law for the 
compulsory licensing of architects. In Illinois there 
are other towns or cities besides Chicago, and it may 


‘therefore be considered as a suitable region in which to 


make an experiment of the kind. 

The Act to provide for the licensing of architects 
and regulating the practice of architecture as a pro- 
fession came into force on July 1, 1897. Amendments 
were introduced in 1899 and 1905. The Act authorises 
the appointment of a State Board of Examiners of 
Architects consisting of five members. One of them is 
to be a member of the Faculty of the Illinois University 
and four are to be architects who have been engaged 
for at least ten years in the practice of architecture in 
the State. Two of the architects are to hold office for 
two years, and the other two with a member of the 
University Faculty for four years. After a limited time 
the appointments are to be made by the Governor of 
the State. A president, and secretary who is to act as 
treasurer, are also to be elected, the latter receiving a 


‘salary of 1,500 dollars ‘a year besides travelling and 


.the license. 


the laws of sanitation as applied to buildings. 


other expenses. The remaining members are to be 
paid 10 dollars for each day engaged in the service. 
AJjl expenses are to be derived from the fees received 
by the Board. 

The examinations are to be held at least twice in 
each year. Any person over twenty-one years of age 


‘upon payment of a fee.of 15 dollars is to be entitled to 
an examination for determining his or her qualifica- 


tions to practise architecture. The subjects are to have 
reference to the construction of buildings, the strength 
of materials, the ordinary professional work of an archi- 
tect, supervision of mechanical work on buildings and 
Ifthe 
result of the examination appears satisfactory to a 
majority of the Board, the applicant, on the payment 
of 25 dollars, is to receive a license to practise architec- 
ture in the State. Should the applicant fail to pass 
the examination the fee is to be returned. Any person 
who by affidavit could satisfy the examiner that he or 
she was engaged in the practice of architecture on the 
date of the passage of the Act and who applied within 
six months was entitled to a license without examina- 
tion on the payment of a fee of 25 dollars. In the case 
of a co-partnership each member whose name appears 
must be licensed. No stock company or corporation 
can be licensed to practise architecture, but may employ 
licensed architects. Each licensed architect is to have 


-his or her license registered in every county of the State 


in which he or she practises, and the failure to register 
is to be deemed a sufficient cause for the revocation of 
Every licensed architect is to have a’seal 
containing his or her name, place of business and the 


words “ Licensed Architect, State of Illinois,” and all 


drawings and specifications issuing from the 
to be stamped with that seal. 

The penalty for practising architecture without a 
license is to be not less than 10 dollars, and not more 
than 200 dollars for each and every offence. Adver- 
tising or putting out any sign or card or other device 
which might indicate that a person is entitled to prac- 
tise as an architect is to be considered as an offence. 
A person is to be regarded as an architect who plans or 
supervises the erection, enlargement, or alteration of 
buildings for others, and to be constructed by other 
persons, than himself. But draughtsmen, students, 


office are 


clerks of works, or superintendents and other employés 


of licensed architects are to be allowed to act under the 


instruction, supervision, or control of their employers. 
Any person, mechanic or builder is not to be prevented 
from making plans and specifications for or supervising 
the erection, enlargement, or alteration of any building 


that is to be constructed by himself or employés, ‘‘ nor 


shill a civil engineer. be considered as an architect 
unless he plans, designs and supervises the erection of 
buildings, in which case he shall be subject to all 
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the provisions of the Act and be considered 2 
architect.” ; 
A license may be revoked for gross incompeten 
recklessness in the construction of buildings or fo; 
honest, practices by the unanimous vote of the Boa 
examiners. ‘The holder is to be entitled to at 
twenty days’ notice of the charge against him and < 
time and place of meeting for the hearing and ¢ 
mining of the charge. Notice of the cancellation 
be given to the county clerks where the license has 
registered. After six months from revocation a 
license can be issued upon satisfactory eviden 
proper reasons for reinstatement and payment of 
of 5 dollars. The Board on those occasions is to 
the power of a Court of Record, and can issue subp 
and compel the attendance and testimony of witne 
The accused can be heard in person or by couns 
open public trial. Licenses are to be renewed ann 
ona payment of 5 dollars, and failure to renew w 
a month will be followed by revocation. But ren 
is allowed after the prescribed time on the paymer 
ro dollars. « 
We have received the fifth biennial report o} 
examiners for the years 1905 and 1906. It apy 
that at the end of 1906 there were 704 licenses in fi 
Of that number 203 were licenses granted to those 
passed the examinations, and 501 were granted wit 
examination by reason of the applicants having bee 
practice when the Act was passed. In other words, a 
end of ten years two-sevenths of the practising a 
tects in Illinois have shown their fitness to under 
the work of an architect. In another decade the 
portion will be much larger, and the Board believe 
by the end of thirty years nearly all the archi 
will be holders of certificates of qualification. | 
important point is the relation between the succe 
and unsuccessful candidates. In 1905 out of tw 
eight candidates examined in classes, eleven 
rejected; while of seventeen examined at Bi 
meetings sixteen passed. Out of twenty-two candict 
examined in classes in 1906 eight were rejected, 11 
the ten examined at Board meetings all fect) 
certificates. a | 
One curious case is mentioned. In April an al 
tect was convicted and fined for practising withe! 
license, but that was only one out of ten charge 
which he was implicated. He appealed to the Crim 
Court. But owing to the law’s delays the cases 
not reached till December. It was undersioa| 
applicant intended to attack the constitutionality cll 
Licensing Act. The Board of Examiners were rea’ 
defend, but the necessary documents were not prejr 
in time. The case was accordingly dismissed 1 
privilege to reinstate.” The defendant was in préi 
before the passing of the Act. He applied for exain 
tion, but failed to satisfy the Board. He was rél 
mended to try again, but was found to be the low 
marks. In two years it appears there were only 
convictions; but attempts were made to evade thA 
in a larger number of instances, owing, it is beliew’, 
ignorance of the law. The Board state that ° ih 
been necessary in some cases to adjust the a 
between architects and engineers employed by 
corporations, which has generally been effected vi 
satisfaction to all parties. Numerous complain) | 
supposed violations are received from licensed ict 
tects, but in many cases the offences are imag! 
rather than real, and are due to an insufficient !/0) 
ledge of the law on the part of the architects. 
instance, the right of ‘any person’ (whether owil' 
builder) to prepare plans for and erect building | 
his own employés’ is not generally understood. ¢ 
often difficult to determine how much latitude is |v! 
to owners and builders under this provision.” It 
also be regretted that many licensed architects 4! 
been put on trial before the Board for recklessne: " 
competency or dishonest practices. A number of licas' 
have been revoked, and some of them perma tl 


stigations have also been made into cases in which 
tects were alleged to be connected with building 
“es or questionable practices. 
he Board having doubts ‘as to the extent of its 
wity in investigating or prosecuting, obtained the 
i of the Attorney-General. According to that 
br, the intention of the Legislature evidently was 
raise the business of the selection and use of 
vials and the superintendence of the construction 
uildings to the standard of a profession, and to 
| against the employment of incompetent and unfit 
‘ns as architects.” The Act, however, “makes no 
‘sion as to the manner in which gross incompetency 
‘:klessness in the construction of buildings, or dis- 
jst practices by licensees, are to be brought to the 
ion of the Board.” The Attorney-General is of 
on that “the purpose was to avoid limiting the 
1 to any particular means of initiating the proceed- 
sand to empower the Board to proceed in their own 
yto investigate alleged incompetency, recklessness 
\shonest practices, and, if necessary, to formulate 
harge. Any other construction of the Act would 
.y destroy the efficiency of the Board.” 

‘de examiners say the opinion gives the Board even 
3° powers than it anticipated, and should be:a 
8 warning to all architects in the State of what 


may have to expect from the Board. Although 
ing or registration may be considered as inevitable 
logos ¢ is never likely that an English Attorney- 
ral would tell the licensing authorities to go as 
yjlease. For what is the meaning of the words if 
aat the same men are to be the detectives, the 
bitors and the judges in any case which they care 
xe up? There is laxity occasionally in the pro- 
jigs of American legislatures, but we cannot 
sae that when the Licensing Act was put in force 
" contemplated that an omission to describe pro- 
le was intended to give unrestricted authority to 
‘r five laymen to proceed in their own Way against 
vects who may be their competitors in business. 
 lesire to exercise a power which would not be 
ited in the ordinary courts of America is enough to 
gst aims which are not inspired by an equitable 
1 and should serve as a warning to everyone in 
ountry who while desiring to protect the practice 
uhitecture from incompetency, should scorn any 


Id of inquiry which would not be endured at the 
ailey. 


TIE STATUE OF COLLEONI, VENICE. 


‘IE equestrian statue of BarToLOoMMEO CoLLEonI, 
the condottiére who commanded mercenaries 
 imself, is one of the works in Venice which when 
eseen are never forgotten. Mr. Ruskin, who 
| askance on Renaissance work in general, which 
ieved to be inspired by the spirit of evil, made an 
© ion in favour of it. “I do not believe,” he wrote, 
@ there is a more glorious work of sculpture 
hig in the world than that equestrian statue of 
S,LOMMEO CoLrEoni.” It is not to be supposed 
» Ithough like OTHELLO he rendered services to the 
uy, the memorial was erected out of gratitude. 
id warrior bequeathed his fortune to the city on 
Cadition that a statue of him should be erected on 
azza of San Marco. He did not know it was 
uiry to Venetian law to erect such a work in the 
I place. The Senate kept the money, and with a 
that was characteristic set up a statue in front of 

St. John and St. Paul, in what could be 


¢urch of 


“ed as the campo of the scuola of the confraternity 
hd of San Marco. CoLiront probably performed 
any acts of evasion during his lifetime to be 
Ged if intelligence of the transaction had reached 
. another world. 
€ commission was given to ANDREA VERROCCHIO, 
: rentine, _ According to Vasar, after the sculptor 
epared the model and was arranging for casting 
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it in bronze, a new arrangement was made in Venice. 
VERROCCHIO was expectéd 'to'éxecute ‘the horse, and the 
figure of the general’ was''to’ be entrusted to V ILLANO, 
of Padua. Naturally’ the Florentine sculptor was 
indignant. He destroyed a part of his work and left : 
Venice. He was informed that if he ever re-entered the 
city he would be decapitated. In spite of this threat 
he was persuaded to rettirn and resume the work. 
VERROCCHIO restored his model, and apparently had cast 
some part of it, but he caught cold .on leaving the 
foundry and died after a few days’ illess. He desired 
that the completion of the casting should be entrusted 
to his pupil Lorenzo pr Crep1, but the Senate preferred 
that ALEssaAnDRO LEoparpi should have the work. He 
completed it and designed the fine architectural pedestal 
which. supports the equestrian figure. He took care to 
introduce his name in such a way that posterity might 
imagine he designed and modelled as well as cast the . 
noble work. | 

The accounts given by Vasari of the final arrange- 
ments are not clear, and they would be sufficient to 
create some doubt about VERRoccuio having been the 
sole creator of the statue. There is no doubt he was 
an able artist, and he had so much versatility that 
his great pupil, Leonarpo pa Vinci, could be con- 
sidered as a magnified Verrcccuio. » Like so many of 
the Renaissance artists, he began his career as a 
goldsmith. Then he passed to sculpture, and executed 
works in Florence which were allowed to stand in the 
vicinity of the masterpieces of GuiBERTI and DoNATELLO. 
Next he took up painting. He was a mathematician as 
well as a musician, and of his varied skill sufficient 
evidence has survived. VERROCCHIO was an artist 
whose career upholds Reynotps’s dictum about nothing 
being denied to well-directed labour. But the majority 
of his works bear out Vasarr’s suggestion, that ‘had 
he possessed the facility arising from natural powers to 
an equal degree with the diligence and industry where- 
with he was gifted, and which he bestowed on the arts 
he exercised, ANDREA VERROCCHIO would have been 
among the most excellent of masters.” Evidently he 
recognised his own limitations. According to the 
legend, he ordered his pupil Lronarpo to paint one of 
the angels in an altar-piece for the monks of Vallom- 
brosa, and when he saw the difference between it and 
one of his own angels he became so despairing that he 
renounced painting, 

These circumstances are sufficient to excite doubts 
concerning VERROCCHIO’s part in the CoLLEonl memo- 
rial. The latest authority who has taken up the subject 
is Herr Emit Jacossen. He points out that the type 
of head adopted for CoLtEoni is unlike any of those in 
VERROCCHIO’s earlier work. Similar types are, how- 
ever, to be found in drawings by Leonarpo. The com- 
positions which remain and which can be ascribed to 
the master are portraits or Holy Families which required 
beautifulcountenances. But the engraving after RuBENS’s 
drawing from Da Vinci's _battle-piece, although it is 
only atranslation of a translation, yet presents us with 
hook-nosed, figures and the peculiar dablerie of ex- 
pression seen in the CoLLeoni statue. Herr JAcoBsEN’ 
refers to one sketch in the British Museum in which a 
warrior has the head and neck of a lion, and it suggests 
that at one time the soldier of fortune from Bergamo 
had interest for Da Vinci, and he amused himself in 
forming a pictorial expression of the name Col-leon. 

How far would dates allow of the co-operation of 
Da Vinct with his master for such a work as the 
Venetian memorial? Coriront died in 1475. The 
commission for the monument would not be given for 
four or five years afterwards, or say 1480. Now in 
1472 LEONARDO’s name was inscribed in the red bock 
of the debtors and creditors of the Florentine company 
of painters. As well as can be made out, he remained 
in Florence until 1483, when he wrote his famous letter 
to the Duke of Miran announcing his capabilities as a 
painter, sculptor, architect, civil and military engineer. 


‘In the course of it he states :—" I can conduct and bring 
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to an ‘end: “every sind: of euisuaned in olay eaaible and 


bronze.: I am able to execute also-the equestrian statue 
of bronze which is to. be elevated to the immortal 
memory of your father the Duke and the noble family of 
Srorza.” We may beassured that Da Vinci was always 
careful to base his knowledge on experience. Upto 1483 
he was accessible to VerroccuHio, and could have taken 
part in preparing models or in, the casting of bronze 
with his late master. .VERRoccuHIo died in 1488; and, 
as we have said, his death was caused through the 
operations required for the completion of the ‘statue. 
According to some accounts the work was not finished 
until 1495—a time when Da Vinci was engaged. on 
The Last Supper in Milan. It was therefore quite pos- 
sible for Da Vinci to have aided Verroccuio through 
all the stages of the commission for ;the CoLLEonI 
memorial. From the -elder artist's character, as exem- 
plified by his abandonment of painting after his: pupil 
had painted a figure, it is not likely that he would have 
copied one of Da Vinci's designs or models. » We are 
therefore authorised in assuming that it was more likely 
Da Vincr modelled at least the head of the Venetian 
warrior. We might go further. CoLLEonr is not repre- 
sented as looking straight in front of him. The head 
and chest are partly turned. on one side. It can be 
observed in Da Vincr's paintings that he often intro- 
duced a similar arrangement. And indeed we can see 
it in the works of his immediate followers. 

It should be noted that in 1892 a view of the statue 
appeared in The Architect, and one of our contributors 
offered. the following suggestions,: which anticipated 
the speculations of Herr Emit Jacopsen and Dr. 
Mackowsky on the subject by several years :— 


It is supposed by Cicognara that the statue was recast 
by Leopardi, from which it might be inferred that the im- 
pressiveness of the work is owing to the Venetian sculptor. 
What seems to be not unlikely is that the remarkable effect 
which is produced on all who look upon the figure is to be 
credited to Da Vinci rather than to his master or to Leopardi. 
Is there any reason to. make the co-operation of Da Vinci 
improbable ? When Verrocchio discovered that his appren- 
tice could paint better angels than himself he may have 
suffered depression for awhile, but there could be no 
rancour, for the Renaissance artists were accustomed to 
victories of that kind. There was no obstacle in the 
transaction to make it obligatory that the master should not 
afterwards invoke the aid of his conqueror. Now there is 
nothing, so far as we know, corresponding with the head of 
Colleoni in any of Verocchio’s figures in Florence. As a 
sculptor he was more esteemed by his contemporaries for 
his industry than for his genius. «On the other hand, 
Leopardi’s stands or sockets for the masts in the Piazza of 
St. Mark are so excellent, we are not much surprised at his 
capacity to design the pedestal in the Piazza of St. John 
and St.'Paul. That he had’ sufficient power to design 
the equestrian statue is not, however, indicated by any of 
his' works. In fact, the Colleoni memorial is very suggestive 
of the interposition ‘of a “ ghost.” ‘It should be remembered 
that about the time when Verrocchio. was occupied with the 
commission for the memorial of Colleoni, in Milan, Da 
Vinci was engaged on an equestrian statue of Francesco 
Sforza, who was one of. Colleoni’s rivals. Is it not 
probable that under such circumstances Verrocchio would 
have compared designs with Leonardo, and have availed 


himself of the aid of his pupil? The head of 
Colleoni is’ remarkable, but it is allied to some of 
those that are introduced in the Last Supper and 


to many that are seen in Da Vinci’s sketches. The project- 
ing brow which makes the. eyes appear as sunk in a cavern, 
the aquiline nose which almost touches the upper lip, the 
capacious and merciless mouth, resemble details in the 
sketches which also show faces that are as truculent in ex- 
pression as the old mercenary appears. It is now impos- 
sible to realise what sort of statue of Sforza was modelled 
by Da Vinci. The sketches which are supposed to relate 
to that work reveal the over-fastidiousness of the artist. 
The bronze statuette of a horse that is believed to be a 
copy of Da Vinci’s does not express the strength which was 
necessary in an animal that was to. bear the weight of a 
figure in heavy armour. ' Great as he: was, Leonardo. was 
often unable to put forth.all his power. . If we could, there- 
fore, assume that Da Vinci helped in the realisation of the 


Y. 
Venetian work it, would not be. necessary to conclud 


Verrocchio .was a mere looker-on; it is. likely, th; 
strong common sense and his devotion to realism may 
translated Da Vinci’s ideas into the impressive form 
seems to commandin Venice.  * eee 


The subject is deserving of investigation: on ac 
of the importance of the work, and still more be 
the world does not possess any example of Da V 
power as a sculptor. ey 


ROYAL ACADEMY: LECTURES. — 
RS his fourth and concluding lecture of the present ¢ 
to the Academy students, delivered on Monday, Ma 
Mr. Blomfield took as his subject “ The Limitations « 
Arts.” He pointed out that there were far more di 
problems in the theory of art than the differentiation 
end and province of the various” arts—a subject t 
been treated with some neglect in modern criticieie. 
critics of the school of 1850 were preoccupied wit 
moral qualities of artists or with the literary possib 
of their work. Their successors had devoted much a 
to the minute discrimination of matters of technique 
their application to pictures ; but the connoisseur had ij 
profited-at the expense of the artist, and there seeme: 
to be room for the old-fashioned dissertation on first 
ciples, for an attempt to reach the artist himself, an 
attitude that he was justified in assuming towards his 
An effort had been made, on the other’ hand, to gr 
with the scientific study of zesthetics, to ascertain the 
mate grounds on which the zesthetic emotions were | 
The results of these extremely scientific methods | 
however, not convincing. The theory was that our es 
pleasure in objects was derived from our inveterate ; 
of imagining ourselves into those objects, and of cone 
ourselves as fulfilling those functions. - Thus, our set: 
the beauty ofa well-proportioned column was §said | 
the satisfaction that we felt in imagining ourselves as) 
peely discharging in our person ‘the duties of a colu) 
short, that this esthetic sense was only one phase « 
Sadi obior oul instinct of man. - As practical-artists | 
not think ‘they would find this theory of material vai: 
their work. They might leave it-to the industry of Ga 
speculation, and start a little further on with ,the fact 
certain human creations did raise within us a certain thl 
feeling. This fact might be taken as a datum wi 
further researches into the past. He should attempt t! 
some account of what had been done in establishi; 
working purposes the relations and the differentiati' 
the various arts by the great thinkers of the past, \ 
draw some conclusions from their teachings for pril 
guidance. In so doing he should limit himself to a)! 
sketch of the teaching of the three foremost thinks 
this subject—Plato, Aristotle and Gotthold Ephraim ¢ 
ing. The most’remarkable fact in Plato’s philosophiw 
said the lecturer, his ingrained suspicion of art. Ar 
Plato was merely an affair of imitation, and as such | \ 
to be eliminated from the training of ‘his ideal state 
did not deal with art until the tenth book of his “ Rep! 
and. there the artist was dismissed with contumel | 
appeal that the artist made being regarded as made) 
lowest elements of our nature. Plato’s words. were | 
severe in their emphasis :—" Imitative art is far fro | 
truth when it discharges its function ; and for. no tie 
healthy purpose it attaches and devotes itself to that elm 
in us which is far removed from, wisdom.” Sucha m 
less matter as imitative art was not, therefore, to | ( 
cussed any further. Plato’s conclusion seemed | 
lecturer either a piece of superb irony or the resul 0 
too unyielding logic. . Plato subordinated. the arts¢\ 
music itself, to the over-mastering purpose of perfect’ ' 
soul. He banished all arts from his State, except such 3! 
some ethical value, and this he retained not on its '& 
but “ ophelius eneka, ” for its use and benefit in train! 
soul.. It-was not easy to reconcile this with anothev! 
of Plato’s, that each art should be perfect within itsif. 
a picture was perfect’ within its own intention it sury. 
came illogical to reject it because of its failure in” 
value. Plato’s theory was distinctly disappointing. Arto 
the scientific thinker, was far more sympathetic 
the first time he established the distinction betwei ! 
and useful art, and though such a distinction was 
irritating to those who maintained the unity of the 
was a distinction that had, in fact, always been ob 
and it was a great step forward to recognise the a 
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f a serious furiction in” art. * Aristotle admitted, under 


te 


ittle or nothing as far as art’ was concerned, but as there in 
ts own substantive right. When we come to Aristotle’s 
reatment in detail artists were doomed to disappointment 
gain, for Aristotle in dealing with art was almost entirely 
ccupied with poetry, The business of fine art was to show 
nen in action; its end was to purify the emotions by excit- 
nganddiscussing them. Sculpture and poetry might satisfy 
his purpose when stated in the general terms, but only in 
_'very limited sense. As for architecture, as it was not 
upposed to interpret human emotion in action, it was 
imply not mentioned; no doubt being considered merely 
‘g a-useful: art. More than ‘this, the end of art, with 
Aristotle, was the impression that it made on the spectator 
rt the audience. -There was thus a wide gap between the 
‘lew of the ancient world that the artist was there solely to 


hat, in addition to that,,the artist might also take into 
.ccount the realisation of himself. They had thus advanced 
. very little way the. modern standpoint. The existence of 
sraphic and plastic art was now recognised by the Greek as 
vorth consideration, but its creations simply entered into 
ihe scheme of his life as a citizen, and that was about all. 
in the ardour of his politics, his literature, and his philo- 
jophy, he did not attach the first importance to master- 
vieces which ever since his time had been the standard 
ind canon of the world in the. arts of architecture 
ind sculpture. Nor had. he considered very closely 
he relation of the arts to each other. It was perhaps 
‘ortunate that in succeeding -ages literature left the 
its severely alone. . Mistakes were made, artists attempted 
oo much; but, at least, they were not fogged by hasty 
theories of the relations of poetry to the arts, until in the 
tighteenth century the literary man arose in his might and 
snnexed the whole domain of the arts as subject-writing, 
which he was to lay down the law and the artist was to 
varry it out. A literary.man and a_philosopher, Gotthold 
Jphraim Lessing, once and for all overthrew the idea that 
»oetry and the arts were convertible terms. Lessing was 
sot particularly interested in any of the arts except poetry ; 
»sut he possessed great learning and an active and intensely 
gical mind, and the- fallacious thought of his contempo- 
aries seems to have exasperated him into the writing 
f the famous “Laocoén.” Lessing’s memorable essay on 
he ends and limitations of the various arts was the most 
cute and profound piece of criticism ever written. Less- 
jag’s position was twofold:—(1) That the arts differed in 
jubject and treatment ; (2) that the end of art was pleasure. 
dis method was desultory and apparently inconsequent, 
ind he repeated himself ;-but the main weight of his criti- 
ism rested on the first principle. The gist of it was con- 
ained in a quotation from Plutarch, which Lessing applied 
«his own sense. The arts, he said, differed in the subject- 
jatter and the methods of their imitation. The artist em- 
sloyed forms and colours in space; the poet artictilates 
oundsintime Therefore the right objects for the painter 
and sculptor) were objects or bodies which co-existed, 
vhich were to be seen side by side, and whose impact 
m the senses were to be rendered at one given 
jAoment of time. The poet, on the other hand, had to 
‘we consecutive impressions; he could only express 
imself by a succession of sounds or words. His business, 
erefore, was to make us realise action—objects which 
‘ucceeded each otherin time. Given this principle, all sorts 
f consequences followed. Subjects which were legitimate 
or the poet were ruled out of court for the artist. Again, 
» was possible for the poet to make his appeal to the 
‘motions by methods which were not open to the artist : the 
oet could deal with consecutive action, whereas the painter 
ad to select some definite moment for his work. He had 
» deliberately forego much that was possible to the poet. 
“essing argued that poetry, and even, generally, literature 
nd the plastic and graphic arts, were not controvertible 
Erms ; that it was wrong to transfer subjects and methods 
“om the one to the other without recasting them mentally, 
without definitely realising the limits and conditions of the 
tt in which the artist sought to express himself. For 
Xxample (said Mr. Blomfield), in a recent prize competition, 
ie palace of Bacon’s “Essay on Building” was set as the 
abject of design. This was wrong in principle, for what 
ae be legitimate enough in a prose picture, where the 
be only attempted to suggest the idea of a certain build- 
pene nee and unworkable when literally 
| es of an architectural design. It was 


| 


ertain ‘aspects, art had’ its’ proper: place in the schemie of 
ife; ‘and this, not merely as‘a side issue, which might mean. 


contribute to the wealth of true life, and the modern view 


for his insistence on this point that Lessing’s work was of 
such permanent value for artists.’ ‘Lessing himself seemed 


only to have taken a theoretical interest in the arts apart 


from poetry. Thus he regarded landscape-painting as an 
altogether ‘inferior art, because it was not occupied 
with ideas in action. Dealing with invention, Lessing 
maintained that this was shown, not in the discovery 


_of new subjects, but in the ‘arrangement of old, inasmuch 


as the artist’s work should be ‘intelligible at the first glance. 
He had little sympathy with wayward artists, as indeed 
was shown in his other’ proposition, that the end of all art 
was to give pleasure—a position-which left out of account 
the personal equation of the artist himself, whose object in 


his work might be.to realise his own powers, to energise 


himself. Certainly the artist who set out in his career with 
the sole object of giving pleasure would be a desperate 
failure. Behind fine work in all the arts lay passionate 
emotion, which impelled a man to design architecture in one 
way,and one way only. The impulse was from within, and 
as such defied classification. - Lessing seemed to ignore this : 
given the motive impulse which ‘started the artist'on his 
work, Lessing supplied certain leading principles by. which 
the artist was to work in accordance with the limits of his 
art, or as Aristotle put it :—‘‘ It is not any and every pleasure 
that should be sought from tragedy, but the pleasure which 
was peculiar totragedy.” At this point Aristotle and Lessing 
left us to our own devices. What was the “ peculiar plea- 
sure” of painting, and sculpture, and architecture? The 
object of art was a somewhat complex affair. It was partly 
no doubt to give pleasure, partly the result of an irresistible 
impulse in the artist himself to render his ideas and emotions 
artistic and intelligible; partly, at least in architecture, to 
answer certain definite needs and conditions. Somewhere 
along these objects at any rate would be the end of art, but 
it was very material how-that object was attained. The 
pleasure obtained in art was the pleasure of beauty— 
beauty of form, of colour, of light and shade, of rhythm 
and proportion. The beauty aimed at by the arts was no 
one standard and unalterable form—rather, one would say, 
there was in this world, in nature and in life, an inexhaustible 
reserve of beauty—beauty only to be seen by the seeking 
eye, and made visible and concrete by the. skilful hand. 
Truth might be at the bottom of a well, but beauty lay 
everywhere for those who could see it. Yet everything was 


not beautiful, or rather in the existing state of our faculties 


we could only think of certain things as beautiful. Our 
sense of beauty, with all its limitations and imperfections, 
had been built up by countless generations, and through 
innumerable associations beyond the reach of any profitable 
psychology, and artists might be justified in taking it for 
granted that certain things would always be considered 
beautiful and certain things ugly. The quality of selection 
was surely at the root of the matter; the power to see for 
oneself what lay in a subject. .Both sculpture and painting 
rested on a convention, in that we hoped to accept this as 
representing the objects that they purported to represent ; 
but in so far as they appreciated direct and literal realism, 
this endangered their convention, and ran the risk of being 
estimated by students out of relation to art. Tussaud’s 
figures were more like the originals than any marble figures 
could be, yet they made no appeal to us. The reason was 
that they had not passed through the fire of an artist’s 
thought, and that, in so far as they challenge comparison with 
reality, they were obviously absurd. The difficulty was to 
know how far realism should go and when it stops. The 
full use of colour in sculpture seemed to the lecturer to be 
outside the trie province of that art. Selection became 
doubly- necessary in sculpture. Its method of expres- 
sion was less obvious, and more a matter of abstract thought 
than that of painting. An artist would hardly select 
sculpture as the art in which to tell a story, although 
it had been constantly done by inferior men—e g. in the 
elaborate carved scenes round the outsides of the choirs of 
Amiens and Chartres. Here there were as many as five or 
six places ‘of crowded figures, whose action was absolutely 
unintelligible without careful study, and whose value as 
an integral part of architecture as surface treatment was 
actually less than a drupe of ornament or a rusticated 
surface. The actual sculpture was extraordinarily skilful ; 
but the failure in effect was due to a misapprehension of 
the function of architectural sculpture. Architecture was 
the Cinderella of the arts, the art that Aristotle considered 
not as a fine but only as a useful art, if an art at all; that 
others had recognised on moral or literary grounds, or had 
accepted as the more valuable of ornament. Architects 
would not accept this position, yet there was no doubt that 
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architecture tu some extent stood apart from these other 


arts. It was, firstly, in no sense imitative. Architecture, . 


indeed, followed nature'—hardly in the sense that nobody 


could put up a fine building who had not mastered the | 


ordinary laws of statics and dynamics, and acquainted him- 
self with the materials he employed. Secondly, an architect 
did not select his subject. He had to work under the con- 
ditions of the problem he had to solve, of the site and the 
materials of his building. The architect was there to pro- 
duce an organic composition—not some picturesque detail, 
but a whole in which those details combined for a united 
impact on the emotions, Picturesque details had not, in 
themselves any relevance to architecture, but were merely 
the notes which the composer uses. They only ranked as 
architectural value by their relation to the other constituent 
parts of the design, and by the skill with which they were 
treated in regard to the whole effect. Architecture was: not 
cabinet-building nor goldsmith’s work, but a: genuine 
masculine art, and its province was the handling of masses 
of material. This point was of vital importance, and had 
always been overlooked in periods of indifferent archi- 
tecture. An architect.should always have before him the 
effect of his building as a whole. All his ability and 
dexterity, the . skill of. his colleagues, the beauty of his 
materials, were wastedunless this was kept in view, and 
all his energies should#e devoted to this unity of effect. 
Another limitation of architecture was to be found in the 
fact that in the lapse of ages there had grown up within us 
certain instincts of zesthetics, which were not to be set aside. 
The forms of architecture were now very old, in the same 
sense that the words of a language were very old. Nobody 
had yet asserted that the possibilities of the English lan- 
guage were exhausted, and it was equally so with archi- 
tecture. The architect’s invention and originality were best 
shown in the use he made of accepted forms. 
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SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ARCHITECTURE. 
O* Thursday evening, the 7th inst., a lecture on “ English 

Architecture in the Seventeenth Century and the 
English Country House” was delivered before a crowded 
audience at Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, by Mr. C. R. 
Ashbee, M.A. He commenced by stating that the majority 
of the old monastic buildings were replaced by the country 
houses, and the local patronage and powers of the abbey 
were transferred to the new lord of the manor. The young 
aristocracy of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth were worthy fol- 
lowers of the monastic régime, and they left the mark of 
their generous life upon their houses, their gardens and 
the cottages of their tenantry. 

At Penshurst, at Hatfield, at Burleigh and at Audley 
End we have the great central hall, where the whole house- 
hold met at the common meal, where there was often music 
and recitation going on. The manner of living was’simple 
and at the same time sumptuous; there was no luxury in 
our sense, but simple and generous fare, with a few finely 
made vessels to contain it and pewter or wooden platters 
to eat it from. In the centre of the table stood the salt, 
often a superb piece of work in silver or gilt. At many of 
the older halls, such as Haddon, there are chapels, where 
the whole community worshipped, one of the retainers 
acting as chaplain, and some of the great rooms were asa 
rule given to dancing and music and paintings. Among 
the earlier Elizabethan aristocracy the whole community 
lived and shared their life together. The people, like all 
English people, except they are enervated and degraded by 
industrialism and great cities, loved the open air and the 
sunshine ; their life was out of doors; they hunted and 
hawked and coursed in common. One of the most 
beautiful and suggestive sights among the old halls of 
England is the open air theatre at Penshurst, where they 
acted Ben Jonson’s plays in a half circle of grass sward 
dug in the park, with the trees and flowers and summer 
sky of England around them. If you read “ Twelfth 
Night” and “ As You Like It,” you will get some idea of 
what went on on an August afternoon at Sir Philip 
Sidney’s home. Life alternated between a picnic in the 
Forest of Arden, a musical masque at old Capulet’s, and 
the healthy boorishness of the house of Petruchio, when he 
brought home the shrew; that was the life of the aristocracy 
of Elizabethan England. The truth of this is proved by the 
architecture. Haddon, Burleigh, Audley End, Newstead, 
Hardwicke, Longleat, Montacute, — Bolsover, Knowle, 
Hampton Court, Welbeck, Penshurst, Hatfield, and many 
others, are the books in which we read the inner life of 
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England in the seventeenth’ century. From the laying out 
of the whole, plan to the minutest detail the ‘Story of 
Elizabethan. government. and manners is told in them, 
Their peculiar charm is that they are English right through, 
The England of Elizabeth, moreover, showec an amazing 
power of assimilation. - Everything flowed into her, and by 
the strength of her character everything-was transmuted. 

John Thorpe’s book of plans is among the most interest- 
ing workshop records: of the sixteenth century left to us, . 


|We have in it some of the houses-he built, and many that. 


were either never carried out or, being unnamed, cannot 
now: be traced. Somerset House, Burleigh House, Holland 
House, Giddy Hall, Audley End and Kirby are among the 
number, and perhaps the most interesting is the house, the: 
‘whimsical edifice,” as Horace Walpole affects to call it, that 
the artist designed for himself. The place is in the nature: 
ofa setting together of the two letters I... T. _A corridor 
joins them in the centre. Scribbled in a marginal note at 
the side of the architect’s design is the triplet :— ee 


These two letters I and T Baber 
Joined together as you see me 
Is meant for a dwelling-house for me. 1 ae 
JOHN THORPE, : 
And it was just such a metrical conceit that the Elizabethan 
loved in architecture as in verse. We have in some of the: 
houses great balustrades cut out in letters, of Latin inserip- 
tions or verses, twisted scrollwork of stone with lovers” 
knots, half-timberwork with parqueting that bewilders you 
in’ its variety of pattern and subject detail, and every 
manner of playful and graceful arrangement ‘in stone and 
timber. Utility was then as it always must be the basis of 
all sound and honest building, but there were other things. 
in human life that were regarded as being equally neces- — 
sary to the making of a citizen, and these the architecture 
brought out. Horace Walpole of a later and prosier age 
may call them whimsical if he will. ae” 
_ That the final architecture produced, if not so noble as” 
that of the work of the Medizeval church, was great, goes. 
without saying, but regarded as Domestic architecture the 
building of the house, the home, the shell of the family life, 
nothing has been ever produced that will equal the 
great Elizabethan hall for serviceableness of purpose, | 
for beauty, and for the expression of the simple dignity of 
life. The ordinary plan of the Elizabethan house is either 
that of an E or an H, and if you wish to be-whimsical you 
may trace that in compliment to Elizabeth or Henry; if you © 
look closer into the manners of’ the time you will find that’ 
it was the most obviously practical and serviceable-form of 
planning a mansion that could have been devised. The 
larger the house became, the more variations did the archi- 
tect play upon the H motive, and the conditions of life 
necessitated largeness and roominess of building. Not only 
had the house to be planned for the ordinary use of my 
lord and his retainers, not only had there to be the common 
hall, chapel, kitchen and a few private rooms, with the all 
important stables outside—the house had to be planned too - 
for possible royal receptions ; there had to be state apurt- — 
ments, usually the suite on the first floor to the front She | 
queen might come some dy, some day there might bea 
royal progress, and that was an event great above all 
others. . oa | 
‘The central features of the seventeenth-century house 
then were hall, chapel, suite of state rooms, guest chambers,” 
kitchen and offices, and stables. In plan these inevitably 
tended to group into courts, the stables being arranged out-» 
side in a separate block, but so that when you came to the 
house you rode through them first and got off your horse. | 
And yet with all this the Elizabethan house would have | 


been incomplete, the most important object of all would 


have been deemed wanting, and that was the garden which | 
was, often laid out before the’ house itself. The most 
beautiful house in England is Montacute in Somerset. { 
peculiar beauty consists in that it is to-day just as it was 10 | 
the days of Elizabeth; the family having been never too 
poor to sell it and never too rich to improve it. In closing © 
his picture of the Elizabethan hall and the life that it 
expressed the lecturer recited a ballad, “The Old and 
Young Courtier,” whose author is unknown, but which — 
from the ring of it might have been composed by Raleigh 
in his last weary hours in prison, when he reflected how | 
the great life of the Elizabethan age was passing away. 

The lecture was illustrated with about twenty lantern | 
slides of the large houses referred to, and at the conclusion” 
a vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. C. R. Ashbee, as well | 
as to Lord Addington for presiding on the occasion. 


Its 
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LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
| SOCIETY. 


4 Ta meeting of the above Society on Thursday, the 7th 
inst. Mr. Percy Robinson, F.R.I.B.A., lectured on 
Architectural Sketching in Yorkshire.” The president, 
‘Mr. H. S. Chorley, occupied the chair. The lecturer re- 
marked that this lecture being coincident with the revival 
‘of the Society’s Sketching Club, it occurred to him that his 
‘remarks would be most useful if addressed more particularly 
to the younger members of the Society. Commenting on 
the necessity of studying the best old work, he said there 
‘was nu better method than sketching in order to become 
‘thoroughly saturated with the spirit of it. Sketching 
‘entailed an almost unconscious analysis of the work, and 
many subtle beauties were thus revealed that in a more 
‘casual observation would pass unnoticed. The ideal method 
‘of study is a combination of sketching and measured work. 
‘Of method and materials little need be said; technique is 
largely a matter of temperament or individuality and will 
develop itself. Each man chooses the method and medium 
best fitted to his own particular feeling or the rendering of 
the subject. For diversities of technique compare the work 
of Raven Hill and Phil May; or in the domain of architec- 
ture compare the tricky suggestiveness of Herbert Railton 
with the restrained and archaic linework affected by what 
‘is known as the Birmingham School. As regards subjects, 
sketch old buildings for their architectural features as far as 
possible, but if these are not to hand you need never be at 
a loss; go further ; broaden your views and enlarge your 
knowledge by extending your researches into the realm of 
nature; study the human figure, animal and vegetable forms 
‘of all kinds, remembering that nature is the basis of all 
design. Even landscapework is useful in training the eye 
and cultivating a feeling for mass, outline and colour, while 
at the same time it tends to correct that stiffness and light- 
ness of drawing which the architect almost invariably 
acquires from the constant use of the T-square. The 
lecturer then gave a summary of some of the lesser-known 
subjects for the architect’s pencil in Yorkshire, which he 
+hought might be useful and suggestive to the Sketching 
Club in organising their summer excursion. 

, The lecture was illustrated by a collection of Yorks 
sketches by the lecturer and other members of the Society. 


PEVENSEY CASTLE. 


A MEETING was held in Pevensey on Saturday. The 
| famous ruins of the Castle standing prominently 
it the entrance to the village were, says the Sussex Daily 
News, the subject of investigation and direct cause of 
ihe large gathering of antiquarians and archeologists. 
.n August last, it will be remembered, permission was 
»btained from the: Duke of Devonshire to excavate in the 
Roman area of the castle. The meeting on Saturday was 
salled by the principal workers to report to those inter- 
ested the progress of the investigations since the work was 
commenced, this being with a view of enlisting additional 
‘upport and to strengthen the financial position. Such a 
juantity of old curiosities and implements have been dis- 
‘overed that it was only possible to place samples on view 
o the visitors, who examined them previous to the meeting. 
Mr. Pears first gave the general history of the castle and the 
idjacent shore, saying the ruin was one of the Roman forts 
of the Saxon shore protecting the east and south coast from 
he incursions of the Saxon pirates. He pointed out that it 
hould always be remembered that digging a Roman for- 
ress was not the same thing as digging a Roman town, as 
he latter would supply many more interesting finds. The 
xcavations at Pevensey Castle were an attempt to reveal 
he history of the village, which must be interesting and 
mportant. 

The duty of entering into a full explanatory speech 
oncerning the actual excavations was entrusted to Mr. Ray, 
vho spoke with a clear and practical knowledge of the 
vork, and gave a very lucid description of it. He said the 
vork naturally divided itself into three parts, viz. (1) pre- 
iminary work ; (2) excavation to expose the postern gate 
nd foundation of the wall, and also the eastern gate ; and 
3) exploration work in the area of the castra. In order to 
‘scertain the nature of the ground seven experimental 
hafts were sunk, it being hoped that one of these would 
trike a path which might have run across the castle from 
ostern to postern, and also because that direction was apart 
rom any previous excavation work. A dip was found 
vestward of the line of boulders which indicated the sup- 
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posed path, which was found covered with back earih 
and a lot of animal remains. Operations were continued at 
the northern postern gate, but few finds were recorded, this 
area having been previously excavated in 1852. The main 
object was to uncover the foundations of the wall and the 
postern gate with a view to making an accurate plan. A 
trench parallel to the southern boundary proved very in- 
teresting, from the fact that it disclosed the depth of the 
tipped clay and indicated that the original surface in Roman 
times approached very nearly the level of the present 
surface. At the western end there was a considerable 
depth of black earth, where more articles were found, in- 
cluding a coin of the Constantine period and many pieces 
of distinctly Roman pottery. - In a northern trench a coin of 
Carausius was found, and upon proceeding in a western 
direction, a peculiar arrangement of tiled patches were un- 
earthed, the tiles having a carved surface. The trench 
running diagonally towards the Medizeval castle did not 
produce as much pottery or animal remains as other 
trenches. Mr. Ray had prepared a number of sketches 
which materially assisted in explaining his remarks. 

Mr. Pears mentioned that real Samian ware had been 
found, and this was very uncommon, though there were 
imitations. The coins were of the latter part of the third 
century, which showed that the site was occupied at that 
time, though the walls might not have been built then. The 
walls were not necessarily evidence of the first occupation 
of the site. 

In making an appeal for further contributions, Mr. Saltz- 
mann informed the company that work would shortly be 
started in the inner castle, and the keep would be explored, 
Mr. H. Sands having consented to assist. Altogether 
65/. 12s. 6d. had been subscribed, and the expenses had 
amounted to 68/. 17s. 6d. He asked for about 20/. with 
which to again commence work. 


TWO CITY CHURCHES. 


PARTY of members of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society assembled on Saturday in 
London Wall for the purpose of inspecting the old church 
of St. Alphage. The building is comparatively modern, 
but attached to it is a dwarf tower, invisible from the street, 
forming a vestibule to the north entrance, which is said 
to date from the fourteenth century. This tower is the last 
remaining part of the priory of Elsing Spital, founded in 
1329 by William Elsing, mercer, for the support of one 
hundred blind men. The church is a plain square hall of 
moderate size, and on esthetic grounds alone no one would 
regret its threatened removal under the provisions of the 
Union of Benefices Act. Mr. Allen S. Walker, one of the 
honorary secretaries of the Society, in the course of an 
interesting account of the historic site, made out a good case 
for the retention of the tower, which he contended was the 
last piece of Decorated ecclesiastical architecture left in the 
City. Mr. Walker subsequently conducted some of the 
members into the tower, and pointed out the chief features 
which gave evidence of the early date of its erection. The 
company then walked past the remains of the old London 
Wall to St. Giles’s Church, Cripplegate, where Mr. Charles 
Welch acted as conductor. The vicar, Prebendary Barff, 
and the churchwarden, Mr. Deputy Baddeley, to whom the 
recent alterations and improvements are so largely due, 
were unable to be present, but sent kind messages of 
welcome. Mr. Welch called attention to some of the 
objects of interest in the church, quoting largely from Mr. 
Baddeley’s book ; and the visitors afterwards had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the ancient registers, in which are 
recorded the burials of Oliver Cromwell, John Milton, Foxe 
and others, while page after page testified to the havoc 
wrought by the Great Plague in the seventeenth century. 
Votes of thanks were passed to the clergy and wardens of 
the church and to the secretaries of the Society. 


The Dundee Town Council last week considered the 
recommendations of their electricity committee that a new 
generating station with two sub-stations, along with all the 
necessary plant, at a cost of about 51,930/, be constructed. 
The scheme was agreed to, and it was decided that Mr. 
Richardson, the electrical engineer, should carry through 
and superintend the work. On a division it was resolved 
by fifteen votes to thirteen to stipulate that the engineer 
should have no claim for extra remuneration. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


“We have repeatedly called attention to the. peculiar 


system adopted by the Dublin Corporation with respect 
to contracts, inverder that our readers might be warned 
and take adequate precautions for their own security. 
Another remarkable example was afforded by a meeting 
of the City Council on Monday. The Corporation lately 
let a contract to Messrs. CRAwrorp & FRAmE for the 
main drainage of Clontarf, which is one of the suburbs. 
Mr. FRAME was described as a respectable citizen who 
carried on an extensive business in the city. Mr. 
CRAWFORD was a Glasgow contractor. The meeting held 
on Monday was for the rescinding of the contract, 
although it appears it had not been sealed. The 
reasons for so sudden a change are remarkable. An 
‘Trish’ contractor .had, we believe, sent in’ a low tender, 
but as the work: was onerous he wished to have 
sombody with special experience to share the re- 
sponsibility. Mr. Crawrorp travelled to Dublin to 
inquire about the matter, with the result that in 
connection with Mr. Frame he proposed to carry 
out the work. It was alleged that the Corporation 
were induced to believe that a new industry—the 
making of pipes—would be introduced .in Dublin. 
As many men were unemployed in the city it was 
considered desirable that no delay should take place, 
and the sanction of the Local Government Board was 
asked to handing over the contracts. It was specified 
‘that stoneware pipes were to be used. But specimens 
of earthenware pipes were received and were rejected. 
‘It is quite possible that imaginativeness caused members 
of the Corporation to conclude that an inferior class of 
pipe would be used, when all that was done was an 
effort to discover the particular class which was desired. 
At all events, a meeting of the Council was summoned 
in haste, and all parties agreed to have the unsealed 
‘contract rescinded. It was then proposed to accept the 
tender of Messrs. Bryns, of Croydon, amounting to 
46,3422. 7s. 9d. But an amendment was proposed that 
the work should be done by day labour, and it was 
finally resolved that the improvements committee should 
carry out the work, “ provided that the amount to be 
charged against the Corporation for direct labour does 
not exceed Messrs. Brnns’s tender, and that the consent 
of the‘’Local Government Board be obtained.” ‘lhe 
consulting engineer’s estimate for the work is 52,000/. 
‘The case should serve as an additional incentive to cir- 
cumspection when English or Scottish contractors 
tender for Irish work. 


THE abbey of Mont St. Michel was founded in 708, but 
the buildings have been altered, some removed, and others 


substituted for them at different ages. [n 1607 a mill 


was erected, and near it a tower arose which was known 
by the name of the Tour de Moulin. Everyone is aware 
that there are a great many towers connected with the 
wonderful abbey. For indeed from a very early age it 
was necessary for the abbots as feudal lords to provide 
for defence, like a great many of the nobles of Nor- 
mandy. The Tour de Moulin enjoyed the peculiarity 
in modern times of having a different authority to the 
other buildings. Mont St. Michel was regarded as if 
it were a single historic building, and was under the 
control of the French Minister of rine Arts. But 
officialism decided that the Tour de Moulin was of a 
different character, and it came under the control of the 
Minister of Public Works. The arrangement caused 
more or less inconvenience, and it has been at length 
decided that the Minister of Fine Arts is to have 
supreme control over all the ancient buildings. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW PREMISES FOR THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


DESCRIPTION of this building appeared in our 
re issue for February 15 last. It was designed by 
Messrs. Dunn & Watson, and erected under their 
superintendence. Otis lifts of the very best modern 


type have been adopted, . electrically, controlled a 


“organised so ‘that very few people ‘need’ uge the: ae 


case. At present only two are fixed but there is Spe 
reserved for four, The floors of the staircases /2 
of reinforced concrete on the Kaun system, exe 
by the Trust Concrete Steel Company. The marb 
&c., pavings are the work of Messrs. Burke & C 
and the hot-water heating and hot-water supply (whi 
is of a very special character) was. carried out. | 
Messrs. JEFFREYS & Co.,’ of Queen Street, We; 
minster. The electrical cables were supplied by ) 
Howarp F. Grrere. The ornamental ironwork at t 
entrance and some of ‘the lift enclosures was done 
Messrs. SincER, of Frome, while some of the sm 
ornamental trork was by Messrs. Morris & Ca 
Westminster. A large portion of. the ornamental irc 
work, it may be added, was done by Messrs. Cust 
Co., as well az the plumbed work and the sanita 
arrangements. The Standard Sanitary Manufacturi 
Company supplied the lavatories, and Messrs.’ Doutr 
the urinals. a 


A 


“PAITH *—A WINDOW IN THE TEMPORARY CHURCH OF | 
i sT. BAN oe - MITCHAM. a 


ST. JUDE’S PAROCHIAL BUILDINGS, NEWCASTLE-ON- -TYNE, — : 
HIS building is to be erected in lieu of the preset 
parochial buildings, in a ravine about to be fill] 

in by the Corporation, The plans and - designs’ we 
prepared by. the diocesan architect, Mr.. ARTHt 
PLUMMER, F.R.LB.A,, of Newcastle and Tynemou, 
and the building is to be erected on a site imn- 
diately opposite the basilican church of St. “Ju, 
designed some years ago by the same architect. 1} 
new. parochial buildings. will be built in “brick Ww 
stone dressings and slated with green slates. ‘> 
facing bricks will be Messrs. Lowry’s, of. Neweas), 
best red pressed bricks. | 
val? 

. | 
PLAN INDICATING POSITION OF ‘ROOMS IN PROPOSED LOND( 
COUNTY HALL. ae if! 


E reproduce the approximate | plan. of. 
principal floor of the proposed London ah 
Hall from the instructions to competing archite(. 
There is to be a Council chamber, two lobbies, . twee 
committee-rooms and rooms for chairman of. Counl, 
secretary, waiting-room, vice-chairman and depu- 
chairman. Suitable accommodation, amounting in € 
aggregate to an area of 16,000 square feet, for le 
general use of members is to be provided, ! ele 
library is as conveniently situated as possible to e 
Council chamber, and the hall is to seat 800 persc 
The whole of the principal floor is to be devoted oe 
accommodation as set forth in the schedule, and to ie 
accommodation of the heads of departments, &e., v10 
should be located as near the committee-rooms as 5 he 
sible. Such accommodation should consist of focs 
ranging from 350 to 500 feet super. for the heads! 
departments, &c., a small waiting-room and also oniio 
three rooms for each department, &c. The Cou ‘i 
chamber is to have a gallery for the public, to seat jo 'o 
persons, and lavatory accommodation for both sexes, 1d 
entrances and exits, so arranged that the public do dt 
traverse any portion of the building not set apart for Hr 
use. A gallery for the Press, with separate entrance tive 
also arranged. A room of about 500 feet super. for 1¢ 
Press, with lavatory accommodation close at hand, it 
be provided, but this accommodation need not be onne 
principal floor. There should be also provided anjle 
cloak-rooms for members, fitted with lockers (the pal 
number of members may be taken as 200), eh 
phone, &c., facilities easily accessible from the Cou il 
chamber and lobies. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES,—CARLISLE: EXTERIOR OF CHOIR FRO 
SOUTE-WEST. ‘ 
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THE. ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. ||| the point that. the Moors. occupied the Peninsula for 
MEETING of the Association was held on Friday | upwards of 800 years, and that after the conquest of 
evening last in the premises at Tufton Street, West- | Granada their workmen carried.on the Moorish tradition 
\inster, Mr. Louis Ambler presiding. _,| under their Christian masters in buildings of the Early 
_ The CHairMAN proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. H. Renaissance period. Nor will I attempt to trace the 
Jhiteman Rising for presenting to the Architectural Asso- | development of the Romanesque and Gothic periods. 
ation two plaster casts of heads designed for the War | As in Italy, the Church became the great patron of the 
ffice building by Mr. Alfred Drury, A R.A. arts, and Spanish architecture during the Middle Ages was. 

Mr. James S. Gisson was selected as an ordinary member confined to cathedrals, churches and convents; besides, 
“the Council to fill the vacancy caused by the death of | under the feudal system public edifices were not required, 
A. Maryon Watson. when the people were practically slaves. I could not do 
| Mr. A. N. Prentice read a paper on better than refer the student to the late George Edmund 
Street’s book, which contains an exhaustive treatise on the 
work of this period. A curious phase of architecture during. 
the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella was the introduction of 
the Mudejar style. - Spanish Gothic during the latter half of 
the fifteenth century had developed from the severe geo- 
metrical forms into a more plastic and decorative treatment. 
The technical dexterity of their sculptors had increased 
enormously, and with the contribution of- the Moorish 
element the result was the production of a remarkable 
group of buildings, such as the facades of San Pablo and 
San Gregorio at Valladolid, San Juan. de los Reyes at 
Toleds, the patio of the Infantado palace at Guadalajara 
and many rich retablos and tombs.. On the discovery of 
the New World Spain was in a position to undertake the 
production of costly works of art. About this time great 
events were happening in Europe. Italy, which towards. 
the end of the fifteenth century began to thirst for a know- 
ledge of the classics, had found in the volumes of the ancient 
classic writers an altogether new field of mental culture. 
Spaniards flocked to Italy to study at the universities, and 
they returned later to their own country enthusiastic 
pioneers in an altogether fresh interpretation of art. This, 
‘then, was the artistic atmosphere into which Spaniards 
emerged at the conquest of Granada; and the services of 
Italian artists were sought at a time when Christian churches. 
had to be not only erected but furnished. 

The invasion of the Peninsula by foreign artists was 
hailed with satisfaction by the. Spaniards themselves, who 
had naturally a predilection for rich and realistic ornamen- 
tation. Spanish sculptors who had studied in the studios 
at Rome also took part in the movement. Many ecclesias- 
tical princes of Spain, such as the Fonsecas, Mendozas and 
others, became patrons of the new style, and sculptors and 
architects like Berruguete, Diego de Siloe, Enrique de Egas,. 
Diego Riano, and goldsmiths like Arphes, created the new 
style which was nicknamed “ The Plateresque.” The name 
seems to have been conveyed from the notion that its 
surface ornamentation and arabesques resembled the care- 
fully chiselled work of the silversmiths. The rich effect 
of this style carried out by some of the early artists might 
almost be described as dazzling. It is almost a misnomer 
to call it by the title Renaissance. As I have just pointed 
out, this plastic treatment had already been adopted by the 
late Gothic artists and the new birth was simply a change 
into Classic detail of Gothic ornament. The practice of 
covering large spaces with the richest ornament was 
common to both styles. 


_ Spanish Architecture. 


_ To attempt to describe the glories of Spanish architecture 
‘ould be a task too stupendous and quite impossible within 
‘e limits of a short essay such as this; moreover, long 
‘scriptions aretedious. I have, therefore, thought it might 
» of more practical interest to illustrate, with lantern 
‘ews, some of the buildings which we will presently dis- 
.ss, and I propose to confine my remarks to that period of 
anish architecture which had its birth about the time of 
ie expulsion of the Moors from Granada, a period during 
‘hich architecture flourished with extraordinary grace and 
(uberance, and finally developed into a’ more severe and 
(gnified form under the patronage of Philip II. 

_ In Spain the student has a great deal to see and to learn. 
“ye number of existing buildings is very considerable, and 
sould he penetrate into some remote part of the Peninsula 

.the cost of a certain amount of personal inconvenience, 

will. probably be rewarded for his trouble by the joy of 

me fresh discovery. I well remember before my first 
ia to Spain receiving inspiration on viewing some large 
I 


tail photographs shown to me by Mr. Phené Spiers, and 
w that, being influenced by the originality of:the style, 
vas led to visit the country.. Views of a similar kind I 
hype to have the pleasure of bringing before you to-night. 
Ifore doing so I will briefly sketch the architecture of 
Sain from a historical aspect. 

Great nations have always expressed themselves in 
t+ir architecture in a distinct fashion, and nowhere more 
s than in Spain do we find the genius of its people 
smped on its architecture, an art which, more than any 
0 the others, conveys a better idea of the- manners, 
t)ughts and daily life of the people. When we consider 
th situation of Spain, adjoining Africa, surrounded on 
tlee sides by great seas, and protected on the north by a 
rjged range of mountains, a land bathed in sunshine, 
wh a plentiful supply of the finest building materials, it 
isiot surprising that from the earliest times mighty nations 
hye fought for its possession. The Romans, the Goths 
al the Moors were all great builders, and during the 
c(turies they occupied the land in turn architecture had 
fi scope for its development. It is not evident that the 

eniciaus or Carthaginians practised building to any great 
erent, as few traces of their handiwork remain ; but during 
tt Roman occupation the whole country was covered with 
b'ldings of all kinds. The Emperor Augustus founded a 
gat military capital at Merida, consisting of a collection of 
bildings typical of a great city in the days of the Roman 
E,pire. Here we find the remains of amphitheatres, 


CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES. 


cl uses, aqueducts, thermz, villas and a well-preserved Granada. 
biige of sixty-one arches crossing the Guadiana, half a One of the first great works to be erected in the Plater- 
me long and 21 feet wide. esque style in the south of Spain was the cathedral of 


‘At Alcantara there is another celebrated Roman bridge, | Granada. Enrique de Egas, who was first commissioned 
alie worth going to Spain to see. It stems in giant strides | to design the building, prepared plans for a Gothic struc- 
1 ild gorge of the Tagus. The structure is built of colossal | ture, but in 1525, for some unknown reason, the Chapter 
state stones, without the use of. mortar, and it is com- | transferred the carrying out of the building to Diego de 
p¢ed of six arches, the two centre being the widest with a | Siloe, who no doubt conceived the idea of transforming 
spa of about 100 feet, and rising to a height of 150 feet | the Capilla Mayor into a circular form some 70 feet wide 
at ve the river bed. A number of Roman aqueducts still | and surmounting it with a dome 155 feet high. The effect 
*Xtin Spain, designed on the same large scale as their | of this large open space immediately over the high altar 
ot ges. The best known examples: are those of Segovia | is exceedingly grand and imposing. The plan of the 
, -Tarragona.. ; pia interior shows a nave with double aisles, flanked with 

With regard to Moorish architecture, I need briefly | chapels, and a coro encroaching on the nave, as is the 
nition that the Moors first set foot in Spain in a.p. 710. | custom in all Spanish cathedrals. Massive pillars formed 

ir efforts in the north appear to have been confined | of four Corinthian pilasters placed back to. back, surmounted 
> fly to the erection of castles and strongholds, but it was by a sort of attic stage, rise from the floor of the church and 
rte more congenial climate of the south that they | support the vaulting about 100 feet high. Fergusson con- 
1¢-loped their fancies and architectural genius. ‘They | siders that in respect of its plan the cathedral of Granada 
ry the materials left by the Romans, and in many of | is one of the finest churches in Europe. I regret I am not 
i Mont auncings, such as the mosque at Cordova, we able to give a view of the interior of the dome, but its posi- 
f : eee cris and columns borrowed from Roman | tion can be seen at the end of the nave. The choir has 
I a eee rating beauties of the Alhambra and the | some richly carved stalls, and the trascoro—that is, the 
i tb A s € are so well known that I need not | back of the choir‘facing the west doorway—is adorned with 

| y description, but I am desirous of emphasising ! rather late Renaissance detail, dating from 1741. 
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2 ieee Facade. 

The treatment of the west front is extremely massive 
and dignified, especially for a Spanish church of this period. 
It is said to have been designed by Alonso Cano about the year 
1650. Previous to this the lower stage of the north tower 
was added, ‘in the Doric style, by one of Diego de Siloe’s 
pupils, who succeeded him on his death, and afterwards 
the second and third storeys were erected, between 1568 
‘and 1589, by Ambrosio de Vico, to a height of 185 feet. He 
also finally added an octagonal lantern, but that was shortly 
afterwards removed as unsafe. The south tower was never 
built, and its position is occupied by the chapel of the 
Sagrario, built in the eighteenth century. 


Capilla Real. 


By far the most interesting chapel of the cathedral is the 
Capilla Real, completed by Enrique de Egas in 1515, in the 
late Gothic style. It must have formed part of his original 
scheme, and was perhaps one of the first parts of the 
cathedral ordered to be built, as a sort of burial-chapel for 
the Catholic kings. On the death of Ferdinand and Isabella 
the Italian sculptor, Domenico Fancelli, was summoned 
from Florence to execute the royal monuments. They are 
placed in the centre of the chapel, and are amongst the most 
magnificent mausoleums in Christendom. On the tomb to 
the right are placed the recumbent effigies of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and on the left that of their daughter Juana and her 
husband Philip of Austria. They are both superb monu- 
ments, and are decorated with delicate ornaments and 
statuettes. On the tomb to the right the four doctors of the 
Church are placed at the corners, and the twelve Apostles at 
the sides, all executed in a soft-looking marble of a delicate 
cream colour. In front a few steps descend to the vaults, in 
which lie the plain leaden coffins of the Catholickings. Behind 
is the magnificent iron reja, by the famous ironworker Barto- 
lomé of Jaen, dividing the burial-chapel from the rest of 
the building. Sir Digby Wyatt refers to this in his book as 
the best in design and the most imposing of Spanish rejas. 
The screen was produced between the years 1520 and 1530, 
and bears the inscription, ‘‘ Maestro Bartolomé me fec.” I 
cannot do better than quote Mr. Starkie Gardner’s descrip- 
tion of this fine masterpiece. ‘It is divided into three 
storeys, diminishing in height from the base, by two 
massive-lodking friezes, the lovrer embossed with medal- 
lions and figures, the upper with a honeysuckle border. 
The vertical bars between are twisted iron, breaking in the 
centres into leafwork and open tracery in two of the tiers, 
and into cherubim and foliage in the third. The pilasters 
of the upper tiers are finished with canopies and statuettes 
of the Apostles. Over the door is an immense panel, con- 
taining the arms oc the royal personages within, with their 
supporting lions and eagles and other insignia and a pro- 
fusion of ‘angels. In addition to all this richness the 
cresting is extremely lofty ; it is formed of tall candelabria, 
connected by the richest possible arabesques, which form 
canopies over a series of representations of scenes from 
the life of Christ, the figures being beaten in the round and 
almost half the size of life.” The reja to the royal chapel 
at Granada, although extremely fine, is only one of a 
magnificent series of examples to be found in the great 
cathedrals and churches throughout Spain. The internal 
planning of the cathedrals lent itself most happily to the 
use of ironwork, and nothing like the richness and dexterity 
of these screens is to be found in other European countries. 


Screens, Seville Cathedral. 


I will now refer to the two great gilded screens in Seville 
Cathedral, of even surpassing grandeur. That of the coro 
was wrought by Sancho Munoz, of Cuenca, in 1519, and 
was almost totally destroyed by the sad disaster to the 
building in 18%9, when a portion of the vaulting fell in. 
The screen is 50 feet wide and must be upwards of 60 feet 
high. The central mass is of twisted bars with large 
Corinthian pillars at intervals, of wood construction, 
sheathed with embossed metalwork. A frieze of highly- 
decorated work, comprising the hea:s of five of the Apostles 
in medallions, is surmounted by a heavily- moulded and 
fretted cornice, and above all by a cresting, representing the 
Tree of Jesse, intermixed with figure and fine scrollwork, 
divided by towering candelabria. Francisco de Salamanca, 
a Dominican friar, designed the superb reja to the Capilla 
Mayor, which faces the screen just described, and was 
begun in 1518 and finished by his pupil, Antonio de 
Palencia, in 1533. . Of purely Plateresque design, it has 
three tiers of spindled balusters, divided by pillars sheathed 
in iron. In addition to the finely-modelled frieze a low and 


equally rich border intersects the screen, while the cres 
is a truly marvellous work. There is, in addition, a |. 
panel forming a central feature, with a representation of 
Entombment in embossed iron, comprising many admir; 
designed’and quaintly- -costdimed figures.. The iron pul 
by Francisco are dwarfed into insignificance by the towe 
height of this colossal reja. 
Malaga Cathedral. ae 
Returning to the subject of other cathedrals built ul 
the Renaissance movement, Diego de Siloe was ¢ 
missioned to build Malaga Cathedral in 1538. The y 
progressed but slowly, and in 1680 the building was pi 
destroyed by an earthquake; but in 1719 the work 
again resumed, and progressed at intervals. The ‘inte 
is very similar in design to that of Granada, and is | 
entirely in white limestone, Here also the choir block 
the,centre of the nave, but the general effect is very 
posing. It will be noticed that the construction of 
pillars follows the Granada example, with the exceptic 
a slight v.riation in the height of the attic storey. T 
isa difference also in the decorative treatment.of. the vi 
ing, which in this case is a sort of palmleaf orname 
Jaen Cathedral is an important work of this age, begu| 
1532 by Pedro de Valdelvira on the site of a Gothic cht i 
It has a fine west front, flanked by two towers 200; 
high. . Underneath are ‘three entrances, surmountec 
AS and rich detail of a later period than the ie | 


San Domingo, Salamanca. 


The south having led the way in introducing 3 
Renaissance style into their churches, the clergy ir! 
north soon followed their example. In Salamanca, I 
de Deza, Archbishop of Seville, and formerly tutor to Pi) 
Juan (the only son of Ferdinand and Isabella), had alr\ 
founded the church of San Esteban, commonly ci 
Santo Domingo, to which he added a Renaissance fail 
thoroughly characteristic of the period. The cream- color 
stone is worked into saints, apostles and canopyvr 
separated by long, straight, pilasters richly decorated 1 
arabesques. The martyrdom of the patron saint occii 
a large panel over the central doorway, and is by a 
Ceroni, of Milan, bearing a date 1610.: The medallions rr 
sent David, St George and others. The frieze on the set 
tier is very finely carved'in high relief, representing hs 
and cherubs, while yet above is a carved panel of the (i 
fixion, flanked on both sides with beautiful canopyr 
A mighty arch resting on projecting buttresses éenclosetl 
whole, and acts as a sort of frame to this extremelyi 
and decorative facade. On entering the church the /a 
over the doorway is occupied by the choir, supported1 
wide elliptical arch. The practice of placing the i 
the west entrance is a peculiarity of Spanish planninjal 

seems to have been common to‘churches yea 


monastic buildings, such as San Juan de los Reyes at Ti21 
Santo Tomas at Avila, San Marcos at Leon, the Escori: 
many other edifices. The cloisters of Santo Domin; a 
also in the Plateresque style, intermixed with Late Ghi 
in a peculiarly pleasing and tasteful manner. be 
stone’s throw of this noble church, and facing its wilé 
facade, stands the new cathedral of Salamanca, beg) 
1515 from the designs of Juan Gil de Hontanon, if 
Late Gothic style, and which probably was not firhi 
when the Escorial was commenced. I mention thifa 
as it is interesting to note that, although buildings i 
Classic detail were very much in favour after the! 
of the fifteenth century, the Spaniards still loved)ht 
beautiful Gothic style, and continued to erect many th 
churches long after the cathedrals of Granada aud} 
were begun Segovia Cathedral might be cited 
example. It is alsd the work of Gil de Hontafon 
received the commission after he had started Sala 0 
Cathedral. 
San Marcos, Leon. 
However, the Renaissance movement continul 
spread further north, and we find Plateresque features'e¢ 
introduced into the lofty dome or lantern of Burgos ath 
dral, which replaced the prior one which fell in 15% # 
again at the convent of San Marcos, Leon, the masteie 
of the architect Juan de Badajoz. This ‘convent, fc 
in 1168 for the knights of Santiago, was rebuilt ints! 
and is a most beautiful and perfect example of the‘! 
Renaissance. The extensive building forms an ¢ on 
and is composed of the church to the east, the morsté 
filling the rest of the space. The facade is decorat wi 
pilasters and friezes of charming execution, and the (ra¢ 
ful festoons and delicate carvings are remarkable. i 


Sues 


wer frieze are projecting busts in large medallions, 
{rical and mythological:..:. Owing to the change of resi-' 
: of the Order the works were interrupted from 1566 
502,when the Order was re-established and the entrance 
/: principal facade was completed. Over the door is an 
‘at figure of Santiago-on horseback. ~ 
Stalls. 
ye interior of the church is lofty, with late vaulting, 
saving been disused for many years, is devoid of 
wre or decorations, save the beautiful stalls dating 
11541. The coro is elevated over the western doorway, 
jontains the richly carved stalls by Doncel which were 
2°ed in 1721 and missing ones added. In the upper 
he full-length figures from the New Testament, and in 
wer row are busts from the Old Testament, while the 
|and seats of the stalls are grotesquely carved after the 
lof Berruguete. During Charles V.’s reign many more 
1 hes were added to in the Plateresque style, and it was 
after his abdication, and under the rule of Philip II., 
homage was paid to the cinque-cento style in its 
seat form. The plastic art seems to have lost favour 
| rnamentation was eschewed. 
.chitects and sculptors returned from Rome under the 
ince of Michel Angelo and Vignola. The taste for 


a This second period of the Renaissance is commonly 
ya as the Herrera style, called after Juan de Herrera, 
reat architect of the Escorial. Herrera originally 
d:d in Belgium, and accompanied Charles V. throughout 
ampaigns in Italy, and was no doubt employed on 
ling fortifications, as was the custom with architects 
ise days. On the emperor’s return to Spain, Herrera 
ome work at the Alcazar at Toledo, but the Court 
a7 settled at Valladolid, and the next important work 
rsted to him was to prepare designs for Valladolid 
idral. 

Valladolid Cathedral. 

f:rrera recognised that he had a superb chance, and 
twork to design an edifice which, in his own words, 
3) be a fodo sin iqual. The church had already been 
t) in 1527 by Riajio, and carried on by Hontahon and 
e, but Herrera formed new plans and destroyed what 
i een already built, with the intention of erecting a 
a nent bearing the character of the new style which he 
| udied in Italy. He prepared a magnificent model, 
i¢ is still preserved, showing a church consisting of a 
eind choir, furnished with aisles and separated by a 
ncovered transept ; both sides were to be flanked with 
yf chapels, and there were to be four towers at the 
ns. The building, however, was but partially built, 
| ‘i only completed tower fell in 1841. The interior is 
ot long and 207 feet wide, and although exceedingly 
eS most impressive. It contains the original choir 
‘hy ae by Herrera. 


Valladolid Exterior. 


T> exterior is very impressive as seen from the narrow 
€ leading up to the western facade, which is upwards 
7 feet high. The Doric treatment of the lower storey 
x2mely grand and simple, and the deep arch forming 
€trance, 24 feet wide by 50 feet high, adds much 
1 to the whole. In the second stage of the facade are 
| of the doctors of the Church, and the deeply recessed 
dv is heavily moulded, but not by the hand of Herrera, 
“ie the lapse of a few years was called by Philip II. 
{érid and appointed architect to the Escorial. It would 
ef that after the lapse of many years this facade was 
ll completed by that fantastic artist with the unpro- 
n able name of Churriguerra. He added the balustrade 
ge escutcheons on either side of the square window 
(er decorative details, and I should say also the 
nM balls and pyramids which appear rather clumsy. 
a brilliant idea of planning a large cathedral with a 
ir: dome and four corner towers was adopted 100 years 
t,7hen the great church of the Pilar at Saragossa was 
uty Herrera el Mozo, but unfortunately, as in the case 
‘S$ rototype, only one of the angle towers has been 
ip ted, and we have therefore to fall back on our 
slation to realise what an exceptionally fine effect 
a. towers would add to the already picturesque 


| 
| 


1P\g of this church seen from the banks of the Ebro. 


Tower of Saragossa. 


r vers were much in favour wij i 
‘ with the Spaniards. The 

le; will find most beautiful exampl 

fie Seria ples throughout the 


| Peninsula, Every little parochial 


| 
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-countries which can rival Spain jin this respect. 


t'que sculpture changed into a more severe and classic | 
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church has its spire or tower; indeed there are few 
The 
famous tower of the Giralda at Seville is too well known 
to be included in my series of views, but I will give an 
illustration of the Torre Nueva at Saragossa, which, like 
the Seville example, is enriched externally with delicate 
Moorish traceries, formed in brickwork. It was erected 
in 1504 by Moorish workmen, and belongs to the Mnudejar 
period. It leans some to feet out of the perpendicular, 
owing to the sinking of faulty foundations, and consequently 
a heavy brickwork casing was added to the base to insure ° 
its safety. But alas! this beautiful specimen no longer 
exists. A few years ago it was condemned by the local 
authorities as a dangerous structure, after the manner of 
county councils in our present day. When I first visited 
Saragossa, in 1890, this charming tower was intact, and on 
another occasion, two years later, when I visitéd the city 
with the late Mr. Heber Rimmer, we obtained permission 
from the Mayor of Saragossa to ascend to the top and 
inspect the construction. By that time the tall slated roof | 
had been removed. The city engineer then had a theory 
that the heavy bells hung in the upper stage in some way 
added to its stability and counteracted the inclination. 


The Escorial. 


We now come to the Escorial, and after a brief descrip- 
tion we will pass on to the civil architecture of the 
Plateresque period. Architectural taste at the present day 
is somewhat more in accord with the traditions which led 
to the production of this mighty building, and, if I mistake ° 
not, architects are more disposed to favourably criticise its 
design and construction. Few buildings of the importance 
of the Escorial have been more universally maligned by the 
general critic. It has not only been pronounced a failure, 
but also considered devoid of any artistic merit. Even the 
late Mr. George Edmund Street did not deem the Escorial 
worthy of a visit, as indeed, being a great revivalist, his 
sympathies were entirely opposed even to its considera- 
tion. He refers to the Escorial in the following terms :-— 
‘ As far as the building is concerned it is enough to know 
that Herrera designed it, to be satisfied that it will be cold, 
insipid and formal in character, and the glimpses I had of 
it as I passed in the train amply justified this expectation.” 
No doubt this vast structure, stripped of most of its furni- 
ture and ornamentations, and deserted by the thousands of 
people who formerly thronged its apartments, cloisters and 
courtyards, strikes the ordinary visitor as being most 
depressing, but to the architectural student the study of 
the structure should be of intense interest. ‘The masterly 
way in which the building is executed, the jointing vf the 
granitework, the manner of vaulting the large areas, the 
means of carrying water off the roofs, the undergiound 
vaults and finally the elaborate system of conduits and ducts 
for supplying the building with water, are all subjects worth 
investigating. 

After a careful consideration of its purpose one can only 
come to the conclusion that the building has never been 
properly understood. The character and genius of its 
founder is stamped on every stone. Philip IL, that stern 
but deeply pious monarch, who looked on the world with a 
mind tainted with melancholy, founded the Escorial as a 
temple, a cloister and a tomb, and not a pile built for 
ostentation and show. His object was to carry our the will 
of his father, Charles Y., in constructing a royal burial- 
place, as a solemn act of gratitude to the patron saint 
St. Lawrence for securing him the victory at the battle of 
St. Quintin, on whose day it was fought. For about two 
years he searched for some spot in the vicinity of Madrid 
possessing the desired quality of solitude, and at last fixed 
on the wild, rocky and scantily-wooded slopes of the 
Guadarrama, a suitable frame and background for such a 
structure, which seems to form as it were a part of the 
landscape in which it is set. 

The building forms arectangle measuring about 680 feet 
long and 530 feet wide. On reading the many authorities 
on the subject one is perplexed at the great divergency of 
opinion in respect to its size. No two authorities seem to * 
agree as to its height, length or breadth. I have therefore 
taken some trouble to prepare a plan, which I believe 
to be fairly correct, to a scale of j-inch to a foot, with the 
hope that it will convey some idea of its vast proportions. 
As a plan! consider it one of the finest ever created by man, 
and well worthy to rank with that of the Baths of Caracalla 
or the Palace of Diocletian at Spalato, which latter it equals 
in general dimensions. 

The architect first entrusted with the design was Juan 
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Bautista, of Toledo, who had studied in Naples and Rome, 
and was summoned by Philip in 1559 to prepare the plans. 
In 1563 the first stone was laid, and the building was 
pushed on rapidly till its completion, twenty-one years 
after, while the cost was probably equal to about 10,000,000/. 
of our money. Perhaps the true designer was Philip him- 
self, who was a man of great and simple taste. Besides 
being a generous patron of the arts, he went into every 


detail most minutely, and criticised and often docked the 


designs submitted to him of all that seemed over- 
rich or too showy. He used to come frequently from 
Madrid to watch the progress from the summit of a hill 
close by. The characteristics of the Escorial are beautiful 
grouping of towers, large proportions, admirable harmony 
and simplicity of design, massiveness. and grandeur. It is 
almost impossible to put one’s finger on any detail and say 
it is out of place or unnecessary. In the centre is the 
church with its great dome and two western towers, facing 
the large internal court known as the Patio de los Reyes. 
To the right is the convent and to the left is the seminary ; 
while the palace courtyard, a palace proper, lies to. the east 
and north-east of the church. The interior is divided into 
many courts, from the centre of which rise two smaller 
towers with slated roofs. . In addition to this, four massive 
square towers mark the angles of the building. The west 
and north sides have a fine paved lonja or platform and are 
flanked by extensive ranges of outbuildings, built at great 
cost to provide accommodation for strangers. 

_ The block facing the western facade of the Escorial is 
called the Companna, of which the most remarkable feature 
is, a spacious cloister 200 feet square. The building is 
taken up with cells for lodging strangers of rank. The 
upper part contains an infirmary. In the lower part are 
shoe-wards and storehouses and large refectories, besides 
mills and granaries. The other range of houses on the 
north side to the left contains apartments for officers and 
servants attending the court. Each of these houses is 
divided into three interior courts, and adjoining is an 
elegant chapel for the spiritual advantage of those who live 
in the neighbouring buildings. On a closer inspection of 
the Escorial the windows appear small and devoid of any 
ornamentation, but they mostly light unimportant apart- 
ments ranged on the outer walls of the four great facades. 
Herrera probably considered the designing of the general 
mass of the building of more consequence than the group- 
ing of the windows; besides, the heat of the summer and 
intense cold of the winter had to be considered. The main 
features are accentuated in an appropriate manner, and the 
Doric order is introduced to mark the centre of the western 
facade, and forms the main entrance to the court of the 
kings. 

Shortly after the foundation-stone was laid Bautista de 
Toledo, the architect, died, and his pupil, Juan de Herrera, 
succeeded him. This no less eminent architect made 
numerous happy alterations, but without deviation from the 
original design to any great extent. He was also assisted 
by Antonio de Villacastin, and the building, rapidly pro- 
gressing, was completed on September 13, 1584. On the 
same day of the same month Philip II. died here in 1598, 
having lived in this vast convent fourteen years. A dreadful 
conflagration happened in 1671. According to Francisco de 
los Santos it first began from so small a cause as a chimney 
taking fire, but the wind unfortunately carried the sparks to 
the roots and the fire began and, continued fifteen days 
‘without intermissicn, during which much of the structure, 
together with four grand towers, fell, but the church, the 
royal apartments, the principal library, together with many 
paintings and pieces of furniture, were saved. The whole 
was rebuilt with superior magnificence by Charles II., to be 
again divested of many of its treasures by the French during 
the Peninsular war. Other restorations followed, and the 
interior still contains many beautiful objects of interest. 

(To be concluded.) 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


HE Dean and Chapter of Winchester Cathedral have 
decided to carry out the recommendations of Mr. J. B. 
Colson, the cathedral architect and surveyor, for the treat- 
ment of the west front, as contained in the following 
report :— 

_ The spires, which form such important features in the 
design of Edington’s west front, and originally formed of 
Beer. stone, received treatment at the same time as the 
whole of this facade underwent restoration about the middle 
of the last century... Originally constructed of Beer stone 


wholly, portion of which presumedly has been decay 
the upper parts were pieced’ and patched with Caen sto 
and the cornice and pinnacles at the base and: the fini 
were altogether renewed with this stone, and it is to 
decay of the Caen stone that their present deplorable st 
is due. eC 
Much of the original Beer stone remains on the sides 
the slopes, and retains a true and weathered surface; ' 


-whole of the Caen stone is, however, much disintegra 


g ayed. a 
aes eligested treatment is that the whole of the C; 
stone should be cut out, together with any decayed B 
stone, and replaced with a stone of more durable qual 
This will entail the renewal of Sag ae | : 

(1) The battlemented cornice moulding at the be 


defective. 
It is anticipated that the whol 3 a 
without taking down any excepting the extreme poi 


eee 


although cracks and fractures occur, these latter can. 
grouted in and cross-bonded, and all made secure, 
In the execution of the work the greatest care will hj 


be carefully preserved, and all the old Beer stone 
sound will be allowed to remain. The whole, 


renewal. , 

As no structural defects are apparent, the general tat 
ment recommended is that of the removal by brushir 0 
the eroded parts and a complete application of the 
servative composition before mentioned. The peed 
the latter is laborious and expensive, as succeeding |b 
have to be applied by a spray and brush until the sto! ! 
impregnated to some depth with the solution ; the cost, 
ever, would be much less than that of new stonework. |” 


€ 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL ARCHITEC 
DEPARTMENT. | B| 

ae necessity of reorganising the department om 
architect, especially in the section of educationhé 

been recognised. In the latest report of the general/ut 
poses committee it is stated that the clerk of the 2 daa 
a report on the question, directs attention to the aay 
factory manner in which the staff are accommodat’ 
four buildings, which arrangement does not ae 
expedition, control or efficiency. He points out ge 
rently unnecessary subdivision of the department !' Ay 
considerable number of sections, and comments 0)” 
arrangements which obtain for the execution of the wiko 


structural alteration and repair, the cost of which aly 


200,000/, a year. The clerk of the Council strongly 'f 
that the whole staff should, if practicable, be concen H 
in one building, and he calls attention to the diffic rd 
which the present arrangements involve. eS 
The clerk of the Council particularly calls ant 
the repair work which is carried out at present pal 
local contractors, partly by workmen directly em] i 
under clerks of works engaged by the Council, an ' 
by the Council’s works department, and he states t 


| 
| 
| 


y, 


At 


s by no means satisfied that the present arrangement is 
sconomical or trustworthy, inasmuch as it is entirely in 
he hands of officials who do not appear to him to possess 
he qualifications for initiating, controlling and certifying 
or this large amount of work. : 

_. Forthe purposes of repair the Council schools are grouped 
n twenty-two districts, each under the superintendence of 
|, clerk of works for repairs, and in each district there are 
ibout twenty-five schools. The areas of these twenty-two 
listricts are based upon the number of schools; they are 
ot fixed geographically or in accordance with the boun- 
Jaries of the electoral divisions or the London boroughs. 
stock of the necessary materials is stored at the office of 
he clerk of works in each district, and in fourteen districts 
he Council employs a staff of 141 workmen to execute 
vepairs up to the value of 15/. Works from 15/. to 50/. in 
sstimated value in these districts, and all works up to 50/. 
‘nm value in the remaining districts are executed by con- 
_ractors. For structural alterations and other work exceed- 
‘ng 50/. in value competitive tenders are obtained from the 
jelected list of contractors. An experiment is being carried 
out by which repairs to schools in six selected districts are 
‘xecuted by the Council’s works manager without the inter- 
vention of.a contractor. Small repairs to furniture are 
still being done by the Council’s own workmen in connection 
vith the repairs to school fittings under the supervision of 
he local clerk of works for repairs in each district. 

| . For this repair-work there are at present twenty-two 
‘clerks of works for repairs;” of this number thirteen are 
m the established staff and receive salaries ranging from 
‘507. to 220/. 16s. 8d. a year; the remaining nine are on the 
inestablished staff and are in receipt of wages ranging 
irom 3/. Ios. to 3/4. 3s. a week. 

_ The clerks of works inspect the school buildings and 
»repare draft orders and estimates for orders ; they check 
.ccounts and measure up the work, but where the cost 
/xceeds 5/. in measured work and 15/. in daywork, the 
‘easuring surveyor (Mr. Murray), who is in charge of a 
-ection of Mr. Bailey’s department, undertakes the duty. 
vhe clerks of works also attend to serious urgent repairs ; 
or instance, if a small fire occurred the clerk of works 
vould prepare for and undertake the necessary repairs 
nmediately after the fire. 

_ Careful consideration of the present arrangements raises 
1€ question whether, now that the works committee are 
jstablishing in various parts of London local depots for 
vorks of repair, &c., it would be possible to arrange that 
1 future all repairing work should be undertaken by the 
yorks manager. This principle is being adopted by many 
ommittees of the Council, the chief reason being to secure 
iat work done by one department of the Council shall be 
ee not by the same department but by another depart- 
rent. 


|, From a careful consideration of the whole subject, it 
ems that there can be no question that reorganisation of 
1e work is urgently called for, and the committee are 
‘Ranimously of opinion that the first step to be taken is to 
lace it as soon as possible under the architect of the 
ouncil, Mr. W. E. Riley. It has been suggested that it 
vould be unreasonable to increase the heavy responsibilities 
vhich now devolve on Mr. Riley, and that the extent of the 
‘ork in question requires that it should be dealt with by a 
2parate staff. We have conferred on these points with 
Ir. Riley, who has pointed out to us that, although the work 
this department under the Building Acts has greatly in- 
"eased, it so happens that the amount of constructional work, 
§. working class ¢wellings and fire brigade stations, has 
abstantially diminished, and the staff engaged on such 
vork has been correspondingly reduced ; and he has shown 
iat it will be a comparatively easy matter to incorporate 
le staff of Mr. Bailey’s department with his own, and to 
‘ganise the work in such a way as will enable better 

sults to be achieved. 
| Mr. Riley has prepared a report in which he outlines 
© reorganisation which he proposes to effect if the work 
= entrusted to him. He agrees with the clerk of the 
rine that Mr. Bailey’s department is unnecessarily sub- 
Nidal and he Suggests that the construction work falls 
ae y into three divisions—(a) elementary schools, (d) 
‘condary schools, and (c) special schools. The projected 
ley expenditure during 1907-8 under these three heads 
naeeines heat 27,000/. respectively ; and the main- 
J clit ee eiditare (structu al alteration and repairs) 
ia “Pee ne period is estimated at » i ».000/, 
he = in Re poses to allot the work of elementary 
* PGctal structure section,” and he ‘states 
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that even with this addition the section will not have in 
hand more work than has sometimes been in hand in con-. 
nection with housing alone. To his general construction 
section, which, in addition to other buildings, has in’the 
past dealt with technical schools and similar buildings pro- 
jected by the late Technical Education Board, Mr. Riley 
proposes to allot either special schools or secondary schools. 
To the establishment and maintenance section of his depart- 
ment which has been responsible for fire brigade stations 
and for repairs and maintenance, Mr. Riley proposes to 
allot the repair and maintenance of school buildings and the 
execution of small structural repairs, with the addition of 
special or secondary schools as experience may lead him. 
The staff of the measuring surveyor’s section can easily be 
amalgamated with that portion of Mr. Riley’s staff now 
engaged on similar work. 

Mr. Riley has made it a practice that such of his 
assistants as are engaged in designing buildings shall 
assist in the superintendence of their construction. A 
different practice appears to prevail in Mr. Bailey’s depart- 
ment, in which the buildings have been designed in the 
office, whilst an outdoor staff superintends their erection. 
The committee have no hesitation in saying that they think 


‘the former method is the better, alike in the interests of the 


Council and its officers. 

The general purposes committee therefore recommend :— 
(a) That the office held by Mr. T. J. Bailey be abolished as 
from June 30, 1907. (6) That Mr. T. J. Bailey be informed 
that upon delivering his claim and statutory declaration, 
pursuant to Section 120 of the Local Government Act, 1888, 
the Council will forthwith take the same into consideration 
and assess the amount of compensation. (¢c) That the work 
now performed by Mr. T. J. Bailey be undertaken as from 
April 1, 1907, by Mr. W. E. Riley, the architect of the 
Council, and that the staff of the department of the 
architect (education) be transferred on that date to the 
department of the architect. 


GUSTAVO GIOVANNONI 
PLAN 


AND CURVES 
IN THE TEMPLE AT CORI. 


By Wivtram A. Goopyear. 
(Concluded from page 151.) 


IN 


HIS is the proper point at which to close this paper, for 
it is not my purpose to explain these concave curves. 
As long as it appears certain that the facts now known are 
sufficient to compel new explanations, it seems hardly worth 
while to figure asatheoriser. It is mainly my wish to show 
that previous explanations of the Classic curves are insuffi- 
cient to cover the facts nowknown. I may, however, add that 
Professor Giovannoni’s announcemeut of the curves at Cori 
was made to the Roman Society of Architects in a report of 
a favourable nature regarding my own observations of 
Medizval asymmetries and deflections. Therefore, I may 
add that the closest Medizeval analogy to the facade at Cori 
is that offered by the lower facade of St. Mark’s at Venice, 
which curves concave to exterior from the foundations up, 
with a deflection of 10 inches at the foundations. 

It appears improbable that the facade of St. Mark’s was 
curved expressly for effects of concavity in the upper line, 
and especially so for the reason mentioned later in text that 
the cornice line appears to the eye to be built with slight 
obliquities rising from each end toward the centre, so as to 
correct the effect of concavity. 

It is rather probable that the entire surface of the facade 
was considered. As regards line effects they would, below 
the level of the eye, produce the optical effect of rising 
curves in vertical planes. Above the level of the eye they 
would produce the optical effect of descending curves in 
vertical planes. These line effects are optically contradictory 
and therefore optically illusive. They must therefore give 
to the facade an effect of “life” or of optical mystery and 
vibration. 

As regards views slanting along the facade of St. Mark’s 
from left to right, or vice versa, the perspective effect is 
enlarged very considerably in the way of magnitude if the 
terminal upright lines rather than the upper horizontal 
lines be considered. But here again it appears more likely 
that an effect of optical mystery and vibration, rather than 
a direct increase of size in perspective, was considered. It 
may be that the varied effects of light and shadow which 
are involved in a curved surface were the dominant con- 
sideration. 

As regards the facade of St. Mark’s, it should be remem- 
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bered that only the lower facade is in question and not the 
upper facade, which stands back of a wide platform, bounded 
by. the cornice of the lower facade. Although this cornice 
has not been levelled or plumbed, it appears to rise from the 
extremities toward the centre so as to correct the effect of 
concavity at the roof line. In the upper facade the pinnacles 
are arranged in descending heights from the centre towards 
the extremities. 

In simple language, and aside from optical explanations, 
the facade of St. Mark’s, in my opinion, gains vastly in 
artistic charm by its delicately and imperceptibly curvi- 
linear surface, as well as by its subtle variations in the 
dimensions of the arcades. If Medizval curves be admitted 
to have been constructed at all, it must be conceded that 
the lively effect of the curved line or surface was held to be 
superior to the rigidity and greater formalism of the straight 
or plane surface, and that no other universal explanation 
can be offered. Whether or no this lively effect is 
physiologically due to optical mystery, which is again due 
to an optical vibration between the contradictory optical 
effects which must always be found in delicately distorted 
architectural surfaces or lines, or whether it is due to varied 
effects of shadow, is hardly worth debating. It may be that 
both explanations have to be considered. I offer the sug- 
gestion for what it is worth, with the remark that the 
concave curve in plan at Cori demands some kind of 
explanation. ; 

As regards the facade at Cori, we cannot assume that 
Medizeval curves would assist us to understand it unless 
two things be admitted, viz. the constructive intentional 
existence of certain Medizval horizontal curves, and, 
second, the fact that they are historical survivals of 
the ancient curves. Both of these theories have been 
contested, and scepticism regarding them is very pro- 
nounced in some quarters. Therefore it is desirable not 
to diminish the incontestable and far-reaching importance 
of Professor Giovannoni’s observations by laying too much 
stress on the analogies with Medizval curves which are 
offered by the curve at Cori. For Classic art the discovery 
is certainly epoch-making, and for Medizval studies of 
architectural refinements the discovery is, at least, far from 
disappointing. 

If Medizeval analogies be excluded it is still evident that 
some explanation similar to those which have just been 
offered for them must now be sought for such ancient curves 
as are found at Cori. This involves further reference to the 
concave curves in the Parthenon and at Paestum, if for no 
other reason than the one that other experts than Hoffer 
have already been inclined to admit their constructive exist- 
ence. Thus Reber (‘‘ Kunstgeschichte des Alterthums,” 
p. 207), a German authority of high standing, considers the 
concave curves of the Parthenon to be constructive. His 
explanation is significant for the fact that the optical effect, 
in front view, is that of a descending curve in a vertical 
plane, which equals the amount of the curve in plan at the 
angle of 45 deg., which decreases in amount from further 
points of view and which increases in amount on nearer 
approach. Reber holds that the concave curve was in- 
tended to contradict and decrease the excessive curve in 
elevation due to the combination of the optical perspective 
effect in elevation, on close approach, with the construc- 
tive curve in elevation. The interesting feature of 
this explanation (although it cannot be applied to Cori) is 
that it realises the two effects as being contradictory. Hauck 
quotes the explanation of Reber with tentative approval 
(pp. 109, 144, op. cit.) as an explanation, but expressly 
affirming the principle that the effects of a rising curve in 
elevation and of a concave curve in plan are contradictory, 
and.that the optical effect of the concave curve is that of a 
descending curve in a vertical plane. It is of course under- 
stood, as Hauck points out, that the contradictory effect is 
insignificant and almost disappears from distant points of 
view. It would disappear entirely when the eye is on the 
level of the concave curve. Here the concave curve appears 
as a straight line. It is also understood, whereas the rising 
curve in elevation has its greatest relative effect from a 
distance, that the optical perspective curve is far the greater 
on close approach, so much so that on close approach the con- 
structed curve in elevation is not an important addition to 
its amount. Neither Reber nor Hauck have considered the 
possibility that the concave curve might have been con- 
sidered desirable for its effects from the slanting side view, 
and Hoffer is at a loss for any explanation. 

Although the constructive facts in the Parthenon may 
be. held to be doubtful, the above explanations are of value 
as showing the difficulties which have hitherto surrounded 
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the explanations of concave curves in plan, and also as 
showing that the effects of concave curves in plan above the 
level of the eye are recognised by optical experts as being 
those of descending curves in elevation for the front view, — 
The concave curves at Paestum do not appear to be 
exposed to suspicion on the score of constructive existence, 
and here again there are also rising curves in elevation at — 
each end of the temple. 2 
If either the Temple of Neptune concave curves or the — 
Parthenon concave curves are admitted to be constructive, - 
it must also be admitted that contradictory effects exist for 
certain points of view, and it remains to be debated whether 
the side effect was not the one which was considered for the 
concave curve. er. 
For the Temple of Cori the question is not complicated — 
by the existence of curves with contradictory effects, but it | 
still remains to be debated whether the side effect was not | 
considered as much as the front view. The Temple of Cori 
stands on a high elevation and the front view from below | 
would on near approach much increase the optically 
descending effect toward the centre of the curve. For such | 
points of view it could only be presumed that the curye © 
was considered more agreeable than the straight line, | 
without reference to the question whether it was a rising or - 
a descending curve. For side view the effects would be | 
optically contradictury as regards perspective ; an effect of 
increase if the vertical terminal lines be considered, and — 
an effect of decrease if the upper horizontal lines be 
considered. ee: | 
It is a natural result of our interest in the surviving | 
ancient monuments that we overlook their actually very — 
small number and the enormous number of those which | 
have utterly disappeared. The discovery at Cori makesit | 
probable that curves were employed in ancient art toa 
much greater extent and in much greater variety than has 
hitherto been supposed. aoe 
In a paper which I published in the Journal of the | 
Archeological Institute of America, vol. vi. No. 2, new series | 
(1902), ‘‘ Architectural Refinements in Italian Churches,” I | 
discussed the optical effects of the cloister curves convex to | 
the centre of the court at Verona and Bologna. I pointed | 
out that the line effects were contradictory above and below 
the level of the eye inside the corridors, and that they were | 
again contradictory, but in the reverse sense, as observed | 
from the exterior. From this I argued that the curve must | 
have been preferred for its own sake and independent of 
any definite particular perspective effect. It has since 
occurred to me that an effect of vibration, or of optical | 
mystery in such curved lines or surfaces, must result from | 
the shifting of the eye to different lines or planes of sight, 
or from the inclusion, at points more distant from the eye, 
of such contradictory effects within the limits of fixed 
vision in a single direction. In churches like S. Apollinare | 
Nuovo at Ravenna, which have true parallel curves in plan) 
in the alignment of columns, continuing in the walls of the 
clerestory, it is evident that the optical effects must be con- 
tradictory on the two sides of the nave, because the columns) 
and wall surfaces are concave to the nave on one side and — 
convex on the other. oh 
In the Pisa Cathedral, moreover, where the gallery 
parapets are built in parallel curves in plan (which con- 
tinue in the walls above) the same parapets also have! 
constructive rising bends in elevation. (Architectural 
Record, vi. 4.) . @ 
Thus, from the pavement below the curve in pla — 
increases the effect of the bend in elevation on the south 
side, where it is convex to the nave, and it decreases it 00 
the north side, where it is concave to the nave. For the 
north side of the nave the facts are analogous to thos¢ 
in the Temple of Neptune at Paestum and in the Par-| 
thenon, where contradictory effects are found in the cornice, 
It may also be pointed out that, wholly aside from curves — 
it has always been contended by the writer that effects of 
i 


optical mystery were studied at Pisa. The explanation 1: — 
offered for what it is worth, and any others would bi 
equally satisfactory to the writer which cover all the con — 
structive facts. . 

Finally, as regards relationship in feeling if not in con ~ 
tinuity of historic practice, as between antiquity and thi — 
Byzantine Romanesque monuments of Italy, the authority — 
of Jacob Burckhardt may be cited. Ernst Foerster, in hi) — 
‘“ Guide Book for Italy,” was apparently the first to announc) — 
intentional irregularities of line in the Pisa Cathedral. © 


held them to be “die unbeholfensten Aeusserungen de}: 
romanise)*) Kunstgeistes.” Jacob Burckhardt’s footnot 
to the Leanin, Tower in his “Cicerone” (in the first an — 


| 


| 
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‘econd editions this footnote was subsequently removed 
rom the text) quotes Foerster’s idea as follows — 
“For the history of art Foerster’s opinion about the 


elation of the Leaning Tower to the irregularities of, 


neasurement, oblique and bent lines, irregular intervals, 
cc, would be much more important [than his opinion about 
he tower itself]. In all these things he sees a dislike of 
nathematical regularity and of exact symmetry; these are 
‘aid to be the clumsy expression of Romanesque endea- 
our” (“die unbeholfensten Aeusserungen romanischer 
hestrebungen ”), “Since we must unconditionally admit 
omething of the kind in Greek temples, this view has 
omething very attractive. I believe, however, that the 
iven phenomena must be otherwise explained, and, 
amely, not by want of dexterity—which could not be 
uggested for the noble Pisan buildings—but by an in- 
ifference to mathematical accuracy, which was peculiar to 
ye earlier Middle Age.” 

_ Burckhardt then proceeds to give examples of this in- 
ifference (which certainly also existed). The footnote just 
uoted inspired me to make a personal call on Jacob 
jurckhardt at Basel in 1870; I showed him the measure- 
ents and drawings which I had just brought from Pisa. 
le advised immediate publication, and professed his 
revious ignorance of the facts thus brought to his notice. 
“hus my own contact with Burckhardt shows that he was 
ot familiar with the constructive facts at Pisa, whereas to 
.im belongs the original suggestion that if the constructive 
acts exist they would be analogous in feeling to the deflec- 
ons and asymmetries of Greek temples. (Burckhardt’s 
iatter on the Temple of Neptune at Paestum, to which he 
2fers in this fontnote, has been retained in later editions.) 
o Foerster, on the other hand, belongs the original sugges- 
on that obliquities and bends were intentionally con- 
eructed at Pisa. He can hardly, however, have noted the 
vue and delicate curves which are also found in the 
hthedpal, for these can certainly not be called “ unbeholfen ” 
¢ clumsy. 

As a final suggestion for facades like those of St. Mark’s 
ad Cori, it appears that the varying effects of light and 
aadow may have been the important consideration. Since 
ese varying effects of light and shadow were notoriously 
udied with the greatest care in the profiles of Classic 
ychitecture, why may they not have been considered for 
e surface of the facade at Cori? The same explanation 
ay be sufficient for the concave curves of Paestum and of 
_e Parthenon. 
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_ THE TEMPLE LIBRARY OF NIPPUR. 


_N the preface of vol. xx. of his “The Babylonian 
I Expeditions of the University of Pennsylvania,” which 
Hs Just been published, Professor Herman V. Hilprecht, 
-e Assyriologist of the University of Pennsylvania, for the 
‘st time explains his reasons for keeping secret all 
‘formation as to the contents of the Temple Library of 
.ppur, which caused criticism in university circles two 
ars ago, and ended with an official investigation of Dr. 
“Uprecht’s discoveries and his justification at the hands of 
‘€ university trustees. He gives as reason for his silence 
(at the perishable condition of the unbaked clay tablets has 
‘ade it impossible for him to examine, classify and tran- 
‘ate them as should be done. 

_ Dr. Hilprecht, when asked by the New York Evening 
dost if the preface of his book is meant to be a reply to his 
fany critics, replied :— 

| No, no. Emphatically no. I have written from a 
irely Scientific standpoint. I would not deign to notice 
{2 criticisms appearing in the newspapers. How could I ? 
Ilo not know who my critics are. All that I have to say is 
tthe book. I write plainly. All can understand.” 

| ae preface to Dr. Hilprecht’s book is in part as 
lows :— 

| The cuneiform texts here published form a very small 
irt of a large collection of tablets and fragments once con- 
<tuting the Temple Library cf Nippur. In order not to 
«ow of any doubt as to the real meaning of my words, I 
\phatically state once more, | do not mean the Temple 
4 chive, or the Temple School, or anything else but the 
-mple Library of Nippur. Enough of the cru fe and un- 
“ lcited advice received during the last two years in signed 
td unsigned American newspaper articles, journals, &c., 
i to what should constitute an old Babylonian temple 
si and what I should call the epoch-making discoveries 


the University of Pennsylvania’s expeditions to Nippur. 
nust resent it the more, as I happen to be the only 
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Assyriologist who (however hastily in many cases) has 
examined all the—more than 50,ooo—cuneiform inscriptions 
thus far excavated there, and who from its inception to the 
present day has been connected with this great scientific 
undertaking. Whata Babylonian temple looks like, accord- 
ing tothe facts furnished by the spade, and not according 
to more or less confused theories, I have attempted to set 
forth in chap. 1 of vol. xix., part 1, “Model Texts and 
Exercises from the Temple School of Nippur.” This chapter 
was written to form part of the present book ; but finding 
that the new mathematical and chronological tablets here 
edited required a fuller discussion than originally planned, 
I was obliged to reserve it for the next volume, in which 
the Temple School and Temple Archive are treated in their 
relation to the Temple Library. 

It is a very natural desire on the part of scholars to see 
published as early as possible what is left of the scientific 
and literary activity at the oldest and most renowned Baby- 
lonian sanctuary and seat of learning. At the same time, 
it is not my nor anyone’s fault that the various results of 
our excavations could not have been submitted more rapidly 
to Assyriologists. All the members of the Babylonian 
Section of the University of Pennsylvania are taxed to the 
utmost with constant work on the material to appear in our 
expedition series. At the best a cuneiform volume is no 
novel which may be written from day to day. Before the 
rather pleasant task of “‘ bookmaking” can begin the numer- 
ous fragments preserved in two museums, separated by 
more than 5,000 miles, must be cleaned, minutely examined, 
catalogued, divided into groups and subdivisions, and as far 
as possible joined to other pieces of the same tablet (often 
excavated at different times by different expeditions), that 
the scholar entrusted with the editing of a volume may 
receive his material properly prepared. 

Peculiar circumstances arose which made my task even 
more exasperating. Towards the end of May 1900 the 
antiquities excavated by the fourth expedition and packed 
at Hilla under Haynes’s personal supervision, were sealed 
and delivered to the representatives of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment at that place for shipment to Constantinople. The 
way around Arabia is long; numerous delays were unavoid- 
able and frequent transfers 0! the precious material neces- 
sary. The boxes were often exposed to the inclemencies 
of the weather and roughly handled by inexperienced 
native workmen. Their Excellencies Hamdy and Halil 
Bey (to whom again I express my warmest appreciation of 
their continued interest and loyal support of our work) did » 
everything in their power to secure the early arrival of the 
antiquities at the Imperial Museum ; but more than a year 
elapsed before they were landed at their place of destina- 
tion. 

In 1901 I went twice to Constantinople, personally un- 
packing, examining and repacking more than 20,000 in- 
scribed tablets and fragments within four months. A large 
portion of the Temple Library was presented by His Majesty 
the Sultan to the writer for his past services in connection 
with the organisation of the Imperial Ottoman Museum. It 
happened that large masses of antiquities from other exca- 
vations arrived in Constantinople that very year, while the 
magnificent third building of the Sultan’s museum was still 
in course of construction. It was impossible to provide 
proper storage for all.the boxes in the spacious cellars 
and vaults at the disposal of the authorities. Wooden 
sheds had to be erected in the courtyard of the museum 
to give temporary shelter to whatsoever could not find a 
place behind stone walls. The fall and winter rains of rgo1 
to 1902 were extremely severe, and these sheds proved 
a very - insufficient protection for our own antiquities. 
Thoroughly wet and partly rotting, the boxes given to 
the writer arrived in Philadelphia in the summer of 1902 
when he was absent in Germany. 

Upon my return to Philadelphia, end of September, 
1902, the antiquities received were presented to the board 
of trustees of the University of Pennsylvania, and a series 
of public lectures delivered, in which for the first time a 
summary of the history and scientific results achieved by 
all the Babylonian expeditions of the university were 
submitted to the numerous friends and supporters of this 
great undertaking. At my earliest opportunity I also opened 
some of the boxes from Constantinople. They were still so 
wet that their contents of unbaked inscribed clay threatened 
to be lost to science for ever. Energetic measures were 
necessary to save the broken remains of the Temple 
Library, destroyed by the Elamites, and 4,000 years later 
brought to light again by so much personal sacrifice on the 
part of the committee and the members of the expedition. 
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Necordiaty, strict Graces were given not to move or touch |; 
-any of the tablet boxes (stored in a moderately heated large 

room of the museum), until the writer was satisfied that 
. their contents had become hard enough to be handled with 
_ safety. 

About two and a half months after my arrival I had to 
‘Jeave Philadelphia again (December 16, 1902) for Constan- 
-tinople, where I spent over five months in 1903 (February 
.and March, September to December) in cataloguing cunel- 

form texts, and assisting in the arranging of antiquities for 
the opening of the new museum building. On December 24, 
1903, I was back in Philadelphia examining at once into the 
condition of the tablets left wet and soft in the previous 
-year. Having convinced myself that the antiquities had 
been saved by the precautions taken, I commenced to cata- 
.logue the large number of tablets remaining from the pre- 
vious expeditions, for until the present new archzeological 
-museum of the university had been opened (end of 1899, 
when the writer was en route for Babylonia), there was no 
suitable place for cataloguing and storing the thousands of 
antiquities already obtained after the limited space tempo- 
rarily assigned to the Babylonian section in the library 
building had. been used. Many of the boxes then in our 
possession could not be opened at all ; others, after a hasty 
examination of their contents, were repacked and stored 
with the rest in the cellar of the library building. 

About 6,000-7,000 tablets and fragments have been 
catalogued by the writer in Philadelphia since January 
1904; several other thousands of cuneiform texts in Con- 
stantinople during the same time. My impatient critics 
must not forget that, with all the well-known energy and 
enthusiasm displayed by the authorities of the British 
Museum, Sir Henry Rawlinson and his intelligent and 
hard-working assistants, nearly fifty years elapsed before 
Assyriologists could obtain a tolerably accurate idea of the 
contents: of the beautifully inscribed baked fragments ot 
the infinitely better preserved Library of Ashurbanapal: I 
plead for only ten years for my associates and myself to 
demonstrate the rich contents of the badly preserved frag- 
ments of the Temple Library of Nippur. Apart from the 
mathematical, meteorological and chronological specimens 
submitted in the following pages, and the first part on 
the Temple School, already in press, four more volumes 
on hymns and other religious Sumerian texts, syllabaries 
and lexicographical tablets, and the official correspondence 
between the Temple officers and the Babylonian kings are 
already in the course of preparation, to say nothing of four 
other volumes on dated documents, including the series on 
the Temple Archive recently successfully opened by Pro- 
fessor Clay. 

The writer is only human, and cannot do more than 
devote his entire life and the strength left in him (after 
eighteen years of continuous hard work and. frequent 
deprivations of the ordinary comforts of life in behalf of a 
scientific undertaking) to the resurrection of ancient Nippur. 
The power of every man has its limits set by nature, even 
when he is ably supported, as the editor finally is, by half 
a dozen enthusiastic pupils and associates in the great 
work of deciphering and publishing the results of the 
University of Pennsylvania Babylonian expeditions. 


A.A.S.B. 

Sir,—In your notice of the Architectural Association 
Sketch Book the remarks on the subject of the title-page 
might perhaps lead some to suppose that the building was 
designed by an Englishman, which would not appear to be 


correct. The Very, Rev. James Moore, in. answer to my 
_ Ainquiries, wrote that “‘ It is after.an Italian, chapel which 
took the fancy of a rich. family who inhabited this place 
over 100 years ago. An Italian architect, who drew designs 
for some beautiful buildings about Dublin, gave a sketch of 
BS ae ruined chapel, and after this model our ruin was 
built. 
tea parties. It is now the entrance to our cemetery.” 
As to how closely it followed the original, and whether 
it could be called a design, I do not know.—Yours truly, 
Wixiiam G. B. Lewis. 
28 Chatham Place, Hackney, N.E. : March 13, 1907. 


The Cassel family used it as a summer-house for 
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GENERAL. 


Mr. Reynolds-Stephens, sculptor, is engaged upon a large 
war memorial for the Cape, to be erected at East London, 
It is equestrian in form, being a mounted Afrikander scout 
in the act of watching. the enemy. 


Mr. Edgar Dudley has been selected by the Loca] 
Government Board to serve as land agent for the westery 
district in connection with the War Office. _ 

Sir Ernest A. Waterlow, R.A. P.R.W.S., was electec 
president of the Royal Birmingham Society of Artists ai 
their annual meeting on Saturday, in succession to Si; 
Aston Webb, R.A., whose term of office has expired 
Three new Associates were elected, namely, Mr. Ernest A 
Chadwick, Mr. Alfred Priest and Mr. E. K Brice. Th¢ 
officers. and professors were all re-elected. Mr. W. H 
Bidlake, M.A., was elected deputy-treasurer. 

The Royal Institute of the Architects’ of Ireland hay 
decided, in view of the unsatisfactory manner in which mos, 
architectural. competitions are advertised and assessed, tha. 


a simple code of rules suited to Irish circumstances shoul 


be drawn up and circulated amongst the practising archi 
tects and clerks of public bodies throughout Ireland. 


The Birmingham City Council (baths and parks ¢ com 
mittee) were unable to come to a decision on the 8th ins| 
concerning the competitive drawings | submitted for publi 
baths for the Nechells district. 

The North Riding county education committee fay) 
approved of the erection of a proposed new Council sehoc 
at South Bank at a cost not exceeding 1o/. per head, an 
that competitive plans be invited from seven architects, i 


The Streets and buildings committee and sewerage con, 
mittee of the York Corporation recommend that body ni 
to advertise the vacant position of city surveyor, but t) 
appoint Mr. F. W. Spurr, the deputy surveyor, for si 
months on probation at a salary at the rate cf 300/ pi 
year. A proposal to advertise the post at 500/. per yei| 
was discussed at considerable length, but was defeated. ~ 


Mr. A. Chevallier Tayler and Mr. W. Elmer Schofie | 
have been elected members of the Royal Society of Briti| 
Artists. 

It is Proposed to offer to the University of Cambridge f 
replica of the statue, by Mr. Goscombe John, A.R.A,, of tl 
late Duke of Devonshire, Chancellor of the ‘Universit : 
The Council of the Senate have resolved to propose a Gra| 
for the acceptance of the statue if offered to the Universil| 
The sculptor has given his model, executed for the Jar 
statue at Eastbourne, and the only. money required is f 
casting it in bronze and for a marble pedestal. 


Mr. George Watson, for many years architect and s sl 
veyor at Penrith, died last week. He was nearly a 
‘three years of age. He was a keen archeologist, and wre 
much on Cumberland and’ Westmorland antiquarian a) 
historical questions. He probably did more than amyo' 
else to preserve the historical records of his district. 


The Annual business meeting of the ‘architect Stit 
tion of the Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow wy 
held on Monday. Mr. Alexander Davie, honorary treasut, 
reported that, with a balance carried forward of 190l., ib 
income for the year was 223/., and that after meeting 1? 
expenses the funds on hand amounted to 200/, Mr Al. 
Gardner was elected president, Mr. Alex. Cullen and Ihe 
Samuel Smith were appointed vice-presidents, Mr. Rott 
Miller and Mr. Alexander Davie were re-elected honory 
secretary and honorary treasurer respectively. Mr. R.). 
Sandilands, the retiring president, was elected an honory 
member of Council. 


A Register is now being kept by the St. Pancras Boro Jb 
Council of all buildings within its area which have: D 
historic interest, the necessary work being carried out y 
the historical records sub-committee. | 


Dr. J. J. Dobbie, director of the Royal Soattisl Musen, 
in his annual report to the Department mentions that 1¢ 
windows in the south wall of ‘the west wing of J 
museum: have been fitted with iron shutters as a prot 
tion against fire. This cannot be regarded otherwise 11? 
as a temporary means of dealing with the grave dange' 
which Dr. Dobbie has already repeatedly drawn the atl” 
tion of the Education Department. In his opinion notlé 
short of the removal of the buildings which immedialy 
adjoin the museum on its south side, or! their conversio a 
some less dangerous purpose than that for which theyil® 
now employed, can adequately ue: for the sae of he 
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THE WEEK. 


Nz lately spoke about the strange situation which the 
questrian statue of Joan or Arc occupies in the city 
if Nancy. It was a gift of M. Osiris, the stranger who 
lisplayed so much munificence towards his country. In 
‘ig will he announced that as he was not able to acquire 
he humble house in which the heroine was born, he 
lesired that the statue should be removed from its pre- 
‘ent position, and that a more suitable site should be 
‘ound for it in the centre of the city. M. Osiris also 
»xpressed the desire that the memorial should be sur- 
-ounded by a screen of artistic character, and that every 
year, on the occasion of the féte of Joan or Arc, a 
srown of immortels should be placed in his name at the 
jase of the statue. M. Osiris left the sum of 4,000/. 
-o defray the necessary expenses. He also bequeathed 
1 sum of 2,000/. for the erection of a chapel at Lausanne, 
which is to recall the patriotism of Witt1am TELL, and 
, similar sum towards the erection of an Israelite 
cemple. A sum of 4,o00/. was left to the city of Paris 
‘or a memorial of Mdme. Boucicaur and the Baroness 
ve Hirscu, who are to be represented as Goodness and 
Charity. | 


AFTER-DINNER speeches should not be criticised with 
too much severity. But men who hold responsible 
positions should on those occasions adopt the advice of 
placing a gate of prudence before their lips. The Mayor 
of Brighton, we believe, is a member of the medical 
profession, and any suggestion which he should offer 
about building is likely to be taken seriously. His 
Worship was the guest of the local Master Builders’ 
Association on Monday, and informed them, according 
to report, that “they built too well. No house should 
be built to last more than twenty-five years. Tastes 
changed in a less period than that. A little while ago 
the ideal was a dignified edifice of many storeys anda 
basement. Now people wanted red bricks and smaller 
houses with more modern comforts. Buiiders might do 
more than they did in the way of modernising existing 
houses. People did not want basements ; fill them up. 
‘They wanted smaller houses ; cut off a storey or two.” 
It is sometimes proposed that hospitals should be con- 
flagrated periodically, as the only way to exterminate 
microbes, and ignorant people may imagine the Mayor 
was of opinion that a similar process is needed with 
dwellings, especially when they are let to a succession 
of lodgers. At present it is difficult to restrain the 
evasions of jerry-builders, and they may suppose that 
flimsiness is an aid to the promotion of the public health 
and adapt their houses for no more than a quarter of a 
century of existence. 


FRom a report which was presented to the Glasgow 
School Board the accommodation in the schools is con- 
»siderably in excess of the number of children who are 
of school age. Two causes have operated in producing 
this result. One is due to recent legislation, which 
| raised the age of compulsory school attendance to four- 
_ teen, and in consequence. an increase of accommodation 

shad to be immediately provided all over the city. The 
other cause was in consequence of the tendency of the 
population to remove from the central part of the city. 
The change in the relative density of the population of 
the different districts made it necessary to have a re- 
arrangement of the situations of the schools. © Should 
| na tendency continue it will be imperative for the 
| oe to consider the advisability of closing some of the 
1 Ge er schools in the Central, Gorbals and. Anderston 
we By the new regulations rooms in the older 
| nA ee pare inadequate in size. The Board in anticipation 
| € luture demands have been able to secure several 


_ sites in outlying districts, It is believed that although 
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any additional schools will not be required in the main 
part, provision for them will have to be made in out- 
lying districts. 


ArrsA Craic is a familiar object to those who 
travel by sea from London to Leith or other of the 
northern ports. Rising to a height of 1,100 feet, and 
having a circumference of about two miles, its isolation 
makes it appear as a survivor of some great geological 
movement, which could overcome the hardest syenite. 
Many artists have made the islet a study, but not 
always with success. The rumour that Ailsa Craig 
was to’ be made the subject of a quarrying enterprise 
was therefore not heard with satisfaction. From the 
character of the stone, which is volcanic, it is not 
adapted for some purposes. What has been done is 
not likely to deprive the rock of its picturesqueness. A 
lease of thirty years has been entered into. with 
Mr. Witson, of Glasgow. Its operations will be con- 
fined to the south and south-east faces, and not more 
than fifty men are to be employed. A long time would 
be necessary before sufficient rock would be removed 
to make the solid mass of Ailsa Craig seem as 
deficient. It may even be believed that the operations 
will be advantageous, for there will be more opportunities 
for a play of light and shade. 


ForTUNATELY for the world the United States make 
war on their neighbours only under exceptional circum- 
stances. It is, however, necessary to keep up a military 
organisation. Those who attain rank in it, however, 
apply themselves to pursuits of a peaceful kind. And 
this fact is shown by the selection of Lieutenant-Colonel 
GrorcE W. Gorruats for the post of chief engineer of 
the colossal works of the Panama Canal. He is no 
novice in hydraulic works, for he has been for several 
years connected with the improvement of rivers and 
harbours. A large section of the Tennessee river works 
was carried out under his direction. He also took a 
share in military operations during the Porto Rico 
campaign, and he has served as professor at the Military 
Academy. | Colonel GorTHars, as a reward for his 
services, was promoted to a place on the general staff. 
His duties as a member of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission will be onerous. But one lesson is afforded 
him by the failure of his civil predecessors, and for the 
honour of the Military Academy and the War Depart- 
ment he is bound to make efforts to bring the works to 
a conclusion without regard to difficulties. 


A Report has been prepared by the Surveyor of 
Chichester on the old building in the Priory Park which 
is known and used as the Guildhall. Mr. Losey says 
He cannot admit the building to be safe. But it has 
been in a similar condition for many years, and if not 
interfered with in any way might remain as it is. He 
considers that the west end of the building at least 
requires repair and underpinning. Apparently the halt 
is not creditable to Medizeval builders, for the Surveyor 
reports that the buttresses are ornamental rather than 
useful, and the foundations tend to overturn the walls 
rather than resist the push from the roof. The but- 
tresses will have to be underpinned, and four steel tie- 
rods will be required to run across the hall at the tops 
of them. The materials of the roof could not be reused, 
and a new roof would *be costly. Apart from the roof 
the repairs are estimated to cost between 300/, and 
4oo/., And the Surveyor says -—' The suggested repairs 
are only from a utilitarian point of view, and would in 
no way add to the architectural beauty of the Guildhall. 
In dealing with ‘such old buildings it is impossible to 
éstimate with any real accuracy, but the work itemed 
cannot be done in a satisfactory manner at a lower cost. 
At the same time, it would be very easy to exceed the 
sum named, and in dealing with the building from an 
architectural point of view the difficulty would be to 
know where to stop, as so much requires doing.” The 
City Council propose to borrow 5o00/. for five years, 
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ARTIFICIAL RUINS. 


HE interesting letter from Mr. Lewis which we 
published in our last number suggests a subject 
which at one time was closely connected with the prac- 
tise of architecture in England. Indeed it might be 
said it was also connected with the two theories of 
gardening which alternately prevailed in this country, for 
it subserved the purpose of the artificial garden or the 
landscape garden. We refer to the creation of artificial 
ruins. Ireland is a country which unfortunately abounds 
in them. Remains of abbeys and churches, baronial 
castles and much else are to be found in most parts of 
the island. Yet in the eighteenth century we find a 
family who resided outside Dublin obtaining a design 
of an Italian chapel from an Italian artist in order to 
erect an ornamental ruin as well as a summer-house on 
their estate. 

The selection of the artist is noteworthy. At the 
time there were English architects in Dublin who were 
erecting noble works in the Italian style, and yet the 
CasseL family preferred to give the commission to an 
Italian. [he reasons which determined the choice are 
unknown. But it may have been dictated by a belief 
that a foreigner’s design for an Italian ruin was likely 
to be more satisfactory than one by CuamBers, GANDON, 
or Cootey. The erection of ruins in gardens was really 
inspired by examples which were seen in Italy. The 
creators of Italian gardens, who in most cases were 
architects, were supposed to have had advantages in 
the possession of the genuine ruins of historic buildings 
which could be worked into their compositions, or in sites 
which recalled one or other classic work of literature. 
Italian paintings alone were also believed to present the 
true features of a beautiful landscape. When VansrucHu 
declined to give a plan for the gardens at Blenheim, and 
recommended that a landscape-painter should be con- 
sulted, he was likely to be thinking of an Italian artist. 
A builder was supposed to be competent to plan and 
erect a town house. But for a country mansion it was 
suggested to the English gentleman that an archifetfo- 
pittore alone was competent to make the house adapted 
- to the peculiarities of the scenery of the site. Tivoli 
was taken to be an example of what could be done 
by utilising the natural conditions. Every projecting 
rock or coign of vantage was occupied to advantage, 
and the buildings appeared to advance or retire accord- 
ing to their situation. If, said the Opponents of 
Capability Brown, a man could have existed among 
the ancient Romans resembling that innovator, his first 
step would have been to impart monotony to the place 
by removing rocks from one part and transporting then 
to another, on the principle of equalising practised in 
laying out cuttings and embankments on railways in 
later times. 

That the power of utilising opportunities which 
characterised the architects of Tivoli continued to exist 
among the Italian architects in the eighteenth century 
is suggested by the practice of Anronto Zuccut. He 
was closely connected with the Brothers Apam, and if 
he did not design at least decorated several of their 
buildings in England. In 1770 he was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy. He was also the 
second husband of AnceLica Kaurrmann, R.A. He is 
Supposed to have been only a painter, but in Italy he 
was better known as an architect. An Englishman who 
was acquainted with him gave the following account of 
his practice :—" He was a great castle maker, and his 
mode of composing them was to draw first a bold and 
varied outline of the rock, mountain or eminence upon 
which his castle was to.stand. He then, with according 
lines, added his castle; and you would be surprised to 
find how the imagination is assisted by this practice, 
and what towers, battlements and projections are Sug- 
gested by it which would not otherwise have been 
thought of. I always observed that his building was 
more varied and picturesque in exact proportion to the 
taste and happiness with which the foundation-line was 
struck.” Much else could be cited as evidence of a 
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belief among amateurs that for certain classes of struc. 
tures which were to be set up in parks or gardens it was 
necessary to have recourse to Italians for designs, as the 
buildings would then appear to have been inspired by 
the site. One of the causes of the prejudice against 
works of the kind may be due to the fact that they owed 
their existence to foreign inspiration. 4 


We see examples of the strength of this prejudice 


in Dr. Jounson, In 1774 he visited Hagley, where 
Lord Lyrretton realised the new ideas about suppie- 
mentary buildings in grounds and the creation of 
cascades to excess. He described the park as one 
artificial ruin. “ He was enraged,” says Mrs. Piozzz, 
‘at artificial ruins and temporary cascades, so that I 
wonder at his leaving his opinion of them dubious ; 


besides, he hated the LyrreL_tons, and would rejoice at 


an opportunity of insulting them.” JOHNSON was no 
doubt a good hater. But there was in him much of the 
utilitarian of a later time. He could not see any 
advantage in the kind of adjuncts to an estate which 


were becoming fashionable, and he may have thought 


that if cascades were necessary nature would have 
created them. JOHNSON was, moreover, too prosaic to 


be able to realise the charm which such a building as 


has survived at Stowe, and which may be called a 


circular Classic temple in an unruined form, can confer 
oe, Bre? | 
WASHINGTON 


upon grounds which are well laid out. 


IrvinG, coming from vast expanses of land which were 


to be found in America, was nearer the truth when he 


said that arustic temple or a sylvan statue gave an air 


of classic sanctity to the seclusion of a great English — 


park. 


which arose among men like JoHNSsON was that curiously 


Another reason for:the dislike to such buildings 


compound character imparted to them in many instances. | 


It is very hard to contrive a building which must pay a 
double debt, which shall be at once a summer-house for 


tea-parties and a ruined chapel like the Drumeondra | 


example. 


It was believed in the latter part of the 


eighteenth century that landscape-paintings by Italian 


artists owed much of their attraction to the introduction 


of ruins rather than of buildings that could be inhabited. | 


CLAUDE especially relied so much on his ruined towers, 
and Ricuarp Witson, who was the first important — 
English landscapist, so faithfully followed his example, 
it was concluded that the picturesque was inseparable | 


from decay. If an English gentleman wished to impart 
a sense of pathos to his grounds and to charm the eyes 


of sentimental people all that was necessary was to 


introduce ruins. 
estate, pleased his friends, or at least the ladies among 
then, and exalted himself into a man of taste and senti- 
mentality. Anyone who has seen the systematic series 
of ruins erected by the first Lord Hottanp at Kingsgate, 
between Margate and Broadstairs, will be able to under- 
stand the peculiar influence which one class of men sup- 


posed such things were able to exercise. Fox wasSa_ 


strong-minded if not an unscrupulous politician at a time 
when corruption was tolerated. He attained the office of 
Paymaster-General and leader of the House of Commons. 
He purchased the votes of members on liberal terms, 
and in that way secured a majority in the House of 
Commons for his party, and gained a peerage for him- 
self. Then, as Gray, the poet, said, being abandoned by 
each venal friend, he formed “the pious resolution to 
smuggle a few years and try to mend a broken 
character and constitution.” The place was dreary, but 


art was invoked to increase its dreariness :— 4d 


Here mould’ring fanes and battlements arise, 
Turrets and arches nodding to their fall ; 
Unpeopled monast’ries delude our eyes, 
And mimic desolation covers all. 


If Lord Hottanp wished people to imagine that he 
was or had become as unworldly as a Trappist, and that 
his thoughts were no longer occupied with parliamentary 
struggles, he deceived himself, for Gray, no doubt, 
expressed a general sentiment when he suggested that 


By the same effort he improved his — 


with sudden descents on the property, 
employment of 


- abounding in large oaks, 
. than sham Gothic abbeys and religious houses. 
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the ruins were typical of the destructive tendencies of 
‘his Lordship’s mind, and expressed the form his revenge 
was to take :— 


Purged by the sword, and purified by fire, 

Then had we seen proud London’s hated walls ; 
Owls would have hooted in St. Peter’s choir, 

‘And foxes stunk and litter’d in St. Paul’s. 


“When structures which at Kingsgate, as in other 


places, were mere scenic decorations could be misin- 


terpreted so easily, people must have hesitated before 


they set up imitations of old buildings. 

It was supposed that the power of pleasing which 
ruins afforded was mainly derived from irregularity of 
surface. Whoever adopted them for the decoration of 
ground was therefore advised to let the breaks in them 
be as bold and abrupt as possible. If there were hills 
that dictated the 


feudal castles. If there were fertile 


-yales near wood and water, or if there was a spot 


then nothing was more suitable 
An 


- occasional cottage, although a very inferior object, might 


be employed to suggest tranquillity. But whatever 
kind of building was introduced it must be placed in 
such a way that the eye would not tire in looking at it. 


- Building must not balance building, but could be con- 


trasted by a largeoak. Whoever is curious concerning 
the subject will find many strange observations in the 
literature which appeared in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. 

The French Revolution and the wars which followed 
were unfavourable to the increase of sham castles and 
temples. People had to face realities which were 
troublesome, and land became valuable in proportion to 
its productive nature. Sir WALTER Scotr was able to 
say with a sort of triumph that the mummery of temples 
and obelisks was abolished. And yet if by some 
fatality Melrose Abbey had been doomed to disappear, 
there is no doubt he would have purchased every stone 
that remained, and have re-erected them on some spot 
near Abbotsford, even if he had to write a special poem 
or novel in order to obtain the necessary funds. Scott 
loved buildings of an approved style in connection with 
gardens or estates as much as anyone, and he describes 
his enjoyment of a garden of seven or eight acres with 
no larger residence than a cottage, but which had 

seats and trellis walks and a banqueting-house” as if 
the entertainment of friends was of primary importance 
to the owner. 

Unless they were subjected to regular supervision 
garden-houses were likely to suffer from atmospheric 
influences far more than ordinary dwelling-houses. 
Rain might find its way through the roof of a Corinthian 
temple, and the absence of doors in some cases, although 
suggestive of welcome in summer, was a sure cause of 
dampness. Climate which was generally favourable to 
similar structures in the South played havoc with those 
in England. Decay therefore in some cases led to the 
removal of garden buildings, or, as in the Irish case, 
where the Italian chapel became the entrance to the 
cemetery, the structures which once were so pleasing 
within and without had to serve a different purpose and 
were utilised as tool-houses or stores for roots. The 
history of artificial ruins in England and of the build- 
ings which were closely allied to ruins in the imagina- 
tion of country folks is so melancholy that surviving 
examples would probably excite the pity rather than the 
rage of a JOHNSON. 

Artificial ruins like those to be seen at Kingsgate 
are not likely to be imitated. Land has a pathos of its 
own which needs no increase. But not only enhancing 
effects can be produced by the aid of architecture, but 
utility can likewise be served. In so changeable a 
climate as ours shelters have their advantage, and 
casinos like those which CuamBers designed in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, and which were sound solid 
structures in a Classical form, are much more rational 
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than an Italian chureh which is partly ruins and partly 
a tea-room. They would as well aid in suggesting the 
sanctity of seclusion as any mongrel structure for which 
a precedent was supposed to exist somewhere on the 
Continent. Such outlying buildings could easily be 
made to enlarge as it were the influence of the principal 
mansion. If the base of that building can appear 
extended by the arrangement of an architectural garden 
it can likewise be said that outlying buildings carry 
out that idea still further. It is advantageous in a 
painting to have a particular colour repeated, although 
the portions may in some cases be very small. And in 
the same way a mansion which, as WorTon says, is to 
the possessors an epitome of the whole world, merits to 
be recalled throughout whatever area immediately 
appertains to it. 


STREET WIDENING WITHOUT COM- 
PENSATION. 


Tis often a puzzle to determine on what principle 
the streets in the majority of towns in this country 
were laid out. There seems to be no doubt about 
indifference to the geometric definition of a straight line 
being the shortest distance between two points. That 
neglect might be overlooked if the crooked street 
were equal to all the traffic which passed through it. 
But generally it is found that the older a street is the 
more inadequate is its width. It is easy to point out a 
remedy, only the cost is usually supposed to be out of 
proportion to the advantages which are to arise. Com- 
pulsory sales are authorised by law in certain cases, but 
to seize on property for the benefit of the public with- 
out paying compensation is not sanctioned by any 
precedents, or at least by any which are modern. 
Corporations are therefore in a difficulty. They are 
expected to improve streets and roads, and are sure of 
abuse if they neglect that duty. Yet they rarely find 
an owner who is ready to sacrifice a strip of land or 
other property for the general good. 

The attempt of the Glasgow Corporation to secure 
property for the widening of the streets without pay- 
ment will therefore be considered by other authorities 
as ingenious and deserving of commendation. The 
judgment of the House of Lords, which was delivered 
last week, doomed it to failure, but nevertheless it was 
a courageous effort which in other towns would be 
certain of imitation if the result were different. The 
circumstances can be shortly described. 

Strangers who visit Glasgow, although they may 
only remain for a few hours, are likely to become 
acquainted with Buchanan Street, which many consider 
to be Glasgow’s principal street. The continuation of 
it at one end, although not in a direct line, is known as 
Port Dundas Road. It is a street which is far from 
being uniform in its architecture. It contains a station 
of the Caledonian Railway and several manufacturing 
concerns. Originally it was a turnpike road, and it 
came under an Act of 1793 which dictated that buildings 
were not to be erected within 40 feet of its centre. 
Very wide roads, on account of the expense of con- 
struction and upkeep, were not always approved by 
citizens, and Port Dundas Road became not more than 
48 feet in width, although in some old plans attached to 
deeds the width is shown as 72 feet. That stipulation 
is worth remembering when judging of the action of the 
Corporation. 

A couple of years ago some firms residing in Port 
Dundas Road applied for permission to enlarge their 
buildings. The Master of Works objected on the ground 
that the additions would project beyond the general 
building line. New plans were then prepared to meet 
his views. The Master of Worksagain opposed. This 
time he based his objection on the Glasgow Building 
Regulation Act of 1900, by which he was authorised to 
define the width of the streets. The width of Port 
Dundas Road he had fixed at 72 feet. In that way 


ground 12 feet wide which could be utilised by the 
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applicants became part of the street. There was an 
appeal to the Dean of Guild Court, which confirmed the 
action of the Master of Works. The case was next 
brought before the Court of Session, which for the 
O7casion was strengthened by three additional judges, 
and their seven lordships decided in favour of the 
applicants. The Master of Works then appealed to 
the House of Lords, where the case was heard on 
October 25 of last year. 

More consternation was, however, caused by the 
possibilities which were expected to arise under the 
Glasgow Building Regulation Act. The Master of Works 
was authorised by it to prepare a register of every street, 
showing the distance between the centre line and the 
properties on both sides of it. It was also to be 
supplemented by Ordnance maps on which the 
width of the streets, not as actually existing but as 
fixed at the discretion of the Master of Works, was to 
be coloured. In Glasgow, as in other towns, there was 
laxity in carrying out the regulations about streets, and 
owners and occupiers of property which they considered 
as standing on sites which were legally obtained found 
themselves in the position of squatters. Notices were 
giver of appeals in between 5,000 and 6,000 Cases. 
Among others, the Caledonian Railway Company 
discovered they were liable to have lines of rails and 
parts of their buildings appropriated, for they were 
comprised within the new street. lines. They lost no 
time in taking an action. The conditions in their case 
differed from those of the applicants for authority to 
extend premises. The latter had an actual grievance, 
for they were refused permission to build. But no action 
had been as yet taken to the injury of the railway 
company or the thousands of citizens who entered 
appeals. All the company could plead was that their 
property appeared to be included within the limits of 
an ideal or imaginary street in a certain register belong- 
ing to the Corporation. The Glasgow Building Regula- 
tion Act allowed an appeal to the sheriff. The judges 
of the Court of Session considered that the action of 
the railway company was premature. But the company 
were eager to have the question settled at once by the 
highest authority, and, without regarding the sheriff, 
appealed to the House of Lords. Their case was heard 
on December 3, 1906. The points to be considered 
were so important the judgment of the House of Lords 
was not delivered until March 13. It is not necessary 
for us to enter at any length into some of the questions 
which were raised. We have simply to regard the two 
cases from the point of view which would be taken by 
an architect, engineer, or surveyor. 

In the first place, it can be asserted that a street 
line or line of regular frontage is a comparatively 
modern creation. In terraces the architect would in 
most cases adopt a continuous ‘line for: his frontage. 
But there are few towns without evidence that the 
same line was not always adopted for properties which 
were raised at a later time. In: such streets it is im- 
possible to define a continuous centre line. If such a 
Jine is desirable it should be laid down before a building 
is commenced. When a street is irregularly built the 
actual centre will have to vary according as the frontages 
advance or recede from an imaginary line... As Lord 
JAMES said, the centre depends on the width between 
the houses at any point, and it is from the width the 
centre must be determined. But the Corporation lawyers 
argued that by law the central line was to be the line 
laid; down by the Master of Works, and it would 
not be altered, although the street was widened on one 
side several feet and not on the other. The legal 
centre line was not to be discovered by the aid of any 
measurement with a tape, which drew from Lord 
ROBERTSON the remark that while measuring seemed to 
be suitable employment for a Master of Works, judicial 
decisions were hardly within his province. Another 
argument employed by counsel was that if the part of 
a building site which fell within the lines of a street 
which never existed were appropriated, it was an 


advantage rather than otherwise to the owner, because 
he could then build a higher house. In a street 50 feet 
wide a man could only erect a building 75 feet high in 
Glasgow, but if the width were 60 feet, then the build- 
ing could be go feet. ‘The effect of that argument would 
be, the Lord Chancellor pointed out, that strips of a 
man’s land could be obtained without paying for them, 
a method of dealing which was not recognised in 
the Act. : c. 
There is no doubt street improvements would be 
facilitated if the. principle upheld by the Corporation 
could be established.» Whenever premises which were 
affected by imaginary lines were to be enlarged or 
altered in any way, it would be easy to refuse permis- 


sion’ until the applicant had come to terms with the 


Corporation. 


the results are for. a long time unsightly, while in 
Glasgow owners would have to submit to confiscation, 


and there would be no use in rebelling. If the property 
mre |} 


of ordinary individuals alone had to be considered, th 
new process of acquiring might .be overlooked. But 
take a small part of a railway is recognised as a serious 
affair, because it may affect a long line of rails. ie 

Courts of justice generally prefer to occupy them- 
selves with realities rather than with abstractions, with 


substantial structures rather than with designs for them. — 


The majority of the members of the tribunal of the 
House of Lords were likely to be acquainted with Port 
Dundas Road as it is at present and has been for many 
years. On that account they must have experienced a 


In London the widening of a thorough- 
fare bit by bit as leases expire is a costly process, and — 


ut to 


difficulty in trying to create its appearance in the future, _ 


when it would have a uniform width of 72 feet through- — 


out its length. The decision given in the Court of 
Session was therefore confirmed, and we suppose no 
difficulty will be offered to the enlargement of the 


premises which gave rise to one action. The Caledonian _ 
Railway Company will have to apply to the sheriff for 
any relief they may seek. But as the ideal streets of | 


the Master of Works are likely to be confined to the 
maps and plans of the street register, it is doubtful 


whether the company will have to surrender any of _ 
their property to give symmetry to a street, and. the © 


five or six thousand people who were in the same posi- 
tion will likewise be spared from disturbance. 7 


ARCHITECTURE AND MUSIC. 


S Rae is no art which so fully and so extensively admits 

of the exhibition of passion and feeling in all their 
phases, from the simplest and mildest. emotion to the most 
furious gusts of terror and anger, and hate and love, as does 
music. And these throes it serves to describe with animation 
and with vigour ; it is also able efficiently to bring out, as it 
were, all the dark shadows by which their features are 
marked. Architecture also admits very fully of a character 
being given to its compositions, and of much expression and 
feeling, if not of: passion, being exhibited in its designs. 
There is, moreover, a very great and, indeed, almost infinite 
variety of character in the different styles of architecture 
and in the several edifices which are erected according to 
its principles. Castles, cathedrals and palaces have each a 
peculiar and marked individual character of their own, 
which should be expressed in the style of their construction, 
and which corresponds with the purposes they are designed 
to serve. Solemn temples and courts of justice should, 
moreover, partake of the solidity which distinguishes the 
object for which they were raised; while, on the other hand, 
villas and places of entertainment may in their style be 
more lively and light. Regard should also be had in deter- 
mining the character of an architectural edifice, not only to 
the actual object which the building is intended to serve, 
but also to the local position it is meant to occupy, both as 
regards the nature of the country about it and also the 
buildings which stand around it. And as temples to the 
Creator should vary much in their character and expression 


from halls of commerce, so buildings which stand on plains | 
or near rivers should differ greatly from those erected on or | 


near mountains or in great cities. 
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ST. MARGARET PATTENS CHURCH." 


‘paved court on its south side in Eastcheap having been the 


churchyard. ° ; 
Rood Lane was formerly known, according to Stow, as 


‘St. Margaret Pattens Lane, “because of old times pattens 


were usually there made and sold; but of late time this 
is called Rood Lane, of a rood or cross there placed in the 


churchyard of St. Margaret, whilst the old church was taken 
‘down and again rebuilded, during which time oblations 
‘made to this rood were employed towards building the 


| church.” 


St. Margaret, to whom the church was dedicated, was a 


ST. MARGARET PATTENS CHURCH. 


_holy virgin and martyr, born at Antioch, in Pisidia, her 
father being AXdesius, sometimes called Theodosius, a 


famous priest of the Gentiles. Olybrius, President of the 
Fast, being greatly enamoured of her beauty, desired her 
in marriage, but, finding she was a Christian, strove to turn 
her from her faith, and persuasion being of no avail 
he subjected her to most cruel and unheard-of tortures. 
These not prevailing, she was at last beheaded on August 30, 
A.D. 292, during the reign of the Emperor Diocletian. 

_The date of the building of the first church is unknown, 


* 
A paper read by Mr. Frank E. Spiers before the members of 


‘he Woolwich Antiquarian Society, 


i church is a rectory in the Ward of Billingsgate, | 
- | situated at the south end of Rood Lane, the present | 


but there is a record of the parish in the will of John de 
Wyteby, dated 1275, which mentions his tenement in the 
parish of St. Margaret Pattens ; Ralph de Coventry is men- 
tioned fh a deed dated 1305 as having been the rector, and 
he had his “‘antecessores ;” and in 1324 Isabella Carpenter 
gave directions in her will that her body be buried “in 
cemeterio Sanctz Margaretdz de Patyns.” The advowson 
of the church was in 1324 in the family of the Nevils, 
Hamo de Chyrch having been collated thereto by them on 
June 14 in that year. The last presentment made by this 
family was by Lady Alice, widow of Sir John Nevil, Kt., 
on January 2, 1392. It then came into the hands of Robert 
Rikenden, of Essex, and Margaret. his wife, who in 1420 
transferred it, together with the manor of Leaden Hall, the 
appurtenances thereof and the 
advowson of St. Peter’s, Corn- 
hill, to Richard Whittington and 
other citizens of London, who 
conveyed the same to the Lord 
Mayor, aldermen and common- 
alty of the City of London in 
1411. In 1424 the City made its 
first ‘presentation, to William 
Gyles. 

The old church was pulled 
down and rebuilt in 1538, and 
the rood above mentioned was 
set up in the churchyard, being 
“blessed and privileged by the 
Pope, with many indulgencies, 
for the pardon of the sins of 
those who came to pray before 
it and make their offering 
towards the rebuilding of the 
church.” * Stow relates how “ in 
this year (1538), about the 23rd 
of May in the morning, the said 
rood was found to have been in 
the night preceding (by people 
unknown) broken all to pieces, 
together with the tabernacle in 
which it had been placed.” 

The church was destroyed in 
the Great Fire of London in 
1666 and the present edifice 
built in 168g—excepting, how- 
ever, the tower and spire, which 
were not completed until 1745 
—from the designs of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren at a cost of 
4,986/. tos. 4d. 

During the interval the ser- 
vices were held in a tabernacle 
erected in the churchyard of St. 
Gabriel Fenchurch, which had 
also been burnt down. ‘Taber- 
nacle Alley, leading into Fen- 
church Street, still records by its 
name the circumstance. The 
church of St. Gabriel was situated 
in what is now Fen Court. A 
stream, known as the Lang- 
bourne, ran down Fenchurch 
Street, and the district was more 
or less a bog or fen, hence the 
name of the church. After the 
fire the two churches of St. 
Margaret Pattens and St. Gabriel 
Fenchurch were united by Act 
of Parliament, 22nd and 23rd of 
Charles II., the tithes being 
then valued at 120/., increased 
in 1804 to 200/. The presentation 
of St. Gabriel’s belonged to the Priory of Trinity, Christ- 
church, within Aldgate, and at the Dissolution reverted to 
the Crown. Since the union of the two parishes the right 
of presentation to St. Margaret Pattens has been alternately 
with the Lord Chancellor and the Corporation of the City 
of London. 

The church is Classic in its architectural design, and 
consists of a nave, chancel, north aisle, with gallery over, 
vestibule at the west end the full width of the nave, over 
which is a gallery containing the organ, and a tower sur- 
mounted with a spire at the north-west angle. The 


* Northouck, History of London. 
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dimensions of the church are—length, 66 feet, width, 


52 feet, and height 32 feet, the tower and spire being 


215 feet. Itis built partly of stone and partly brick, with 
stone quoins. The ceiling is flat, with a coved’ cornice 
-which is groined to give space for circular windows. The 
groins spring from an architrave supported on three 
Corinthian columns with high bases on the north side 
and pilasters on the south, east and west walls. Between 
the pilasters are large windows. The east end is in three 
divisions, the centre recessed for the altar, the reredos con- 
sisting of two Corinthian columns of oak, with entablature 
and pediment, enclosing a fine piece of tapestry, on which 
jS represented “The Supper at Emmaus.” The carving 


over the high altar, of fruits, palms, foliage, &c., is exceed- 
ingly fine and is attributed to Grinling Gibbons. The 
walls of the church are wainscotted in oak 7 feet 6 inches 
high. Originally the church was fitted with large pews of 
oak, each seated on three sides, and there was a_three- 
decker pulpit. The two churchwardens’ pews at the west 
end still remain. They are canopied, and in one of them the 
initials of King James, “J. K.,” and Sir Christopher Wren, 
‘C. W.,” with the date 1686, are inlaid. The fronts have 
delicately pierced panels carved in oak. The royal arms 
in front of the west gallery and the lion and unicorn on the 
churchwardens’ pews are particularly well carved. The 
font, of white marble, carved with cherubs and foliage, 
supported on an octagon column of the same material, 
enriched with the acanthus, dates from the rebuilding of 


% 
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the church, and is quite worthy of notice; t 

later date. There is a good eagle lectern of carved oak. 
The west end was formerly an open vestibule wi 

carving over the doorway, and served as the bapti 


were made by the late rector, the Rev. J. L 
first,” as he writes, ‘‘in face of much opposition, b 
time went on, with helpful forbearance and kin 
The reseating took place in 1880, the woodwork of 
pews being used for the purpose. The three 


+ 


* 


vanished in 1886, leaving only the present pulpit, 
very fine specimen of inlaid woodwork with carved | 
The two eastern bays of the aisle under the side | 
were partitioned off in 1890 to form a vestry, and — 
same time the two western bays were fitted up as a 
chapel, the reredos being formed out of the rich 
formerly in the vestibule over the doorway. It is 
mounted with a valuable Luca Della Robbia plaque, 

senting the “ Blessed Virgin worshipping Her Divine Cl 
presented to the church and placed there in 1899 

memory of Thomas Wagstaffe, formerly a rector 0 
church, who was deprived for his loyalty in 1689. 
sword-rest, of wrought iron, bears the Royal arms, 

the City of London, of Sir Peter Delmé, Lord May 
1723, and of the Fishmongers’ Company, of which 
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master, with their recognition of a noteworthy fisherman, church, showed that the tools were the same a thousand 
’ 


St. Peter, viz. his cross keys thrice repeated. | There is 
also another by its side of oak. Some good paintings are 
hanging in the church, viz. the one on the north side of the 
chancel, which was formerly over the high altar, repre- 
senting “The Angels succouring Our Lord atter His 
Temptation,” by Carlo Maratti (died 1713) ; that near the 
font, which is a copy of Carravoglio’s “ Entombment of 
Christ” in the Vatican, given by Mr. Howard Gilliat ; 
and the two hanging on the columns representing “ The 
Angel Gabriel,” given by Mr. Buttery, and “Our Lord 
bearing His Cross,” given by the Duke de Moro. 

Among the communion plate is a silver-gilt chalice 
dated 1521, a paten 1600, and two flagons, one given by 
Rey. Henry Lamb in 1708, and the other by Sir Henry 
‘Thorald, Kt. and alderman, in 1710. 

The following are the chief monuments in the church :— 
#Egidius Vanderput, of Antwerp, died March 24, 1656, 
zet. 70, and Sarah, his wife, of Ipres, died 1666, zt. 67; 
their son, Peter, died 1668-9, and his wife, Jane, daughter 
of Theodore Horle, merchant, died 1672; and Sir Peter 


Vanderput, Kt, died April 24, 1708, who set up this = 


monument in memory of his parents. Sir Peter, as sheriff 


of the City of London, stood on the scaffold on Tower Hill, | 


with Bishop Ken, at the execution of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. He gave roo/. to be laid out for the benefit of the 
poor of this parish. 

Susanna Batson, daughter of Mr. Chaplin, a merchant 
in Rood Lane. 

Sir Peter Delmé—according to Malcolm, the greatest 
merchant of his time—Lord Mayor of London in 1723, 
Governor of the Bank of England, and Master of the Fish- 
mongers’ Company, died September 4, 1728, zt. 61. This 
monument is the work of Rysbrack. 

John Birch, many years an eminent surgeon in 
London, died February 13, 1815, xt. 69. He was a 


| descendant of Willhelmis de Birchis, who obtained the 


‘family arms—three fleur-de-lys argent on a field azure— 
for seizing the bridle of King John of France and making 
him a prisoner at the battle of Poictiers. Hewas afterwards 
appointed one of the knights in attendance on the king at 
the Savoy Palace. 


Thomas Birch, D.D., rector 1746-66, historian and 


| antiquary, at one time secretary to the Royal Society, of 


which he wrote a history ; one of his best-known works is 


his “General Dictionary, Historical and Critical.” 


Mrs. Penelope Birch, spinster, and her sister, Ann, 
‘daughters of Dr. Thomas Birch. 

The records of the church have been carefully preserved 
and are of great interest. They contain inventories dating 
from 1470, and throw a light upon the rich ornaments of 


the church of the time, including chalices, pyx, censers, 


chrismatory, reliquary set with stones and “a pece of the 


_ holy crosse within,” an “imagine” of St. Katherine, a mon- 


‘strance, altar cross, silver basins and a spyppe (incense 
‘ * wen 
bowl). Also the “bokes,” missals, breviaries, graduals, 


_ antiphones, ordinals, processionaries, psalters, hymners 


and manuals. A large stock of laten and pewter, copes, 
vestments, chasubles and the coverings of four altars, viz. 
the high altar, Our Lady’s altar, St. Mary Mawdelyn’s and 
St. John’s, as well as banners and streamers. 

The churchwardens’ accounts date from 1508 and the 


| registers from 1559. 


; Beside the authors mentioned, I have obtained valuable 
informaticn from the following works:—W. Maitland’s 


_“ History of London,” R. Seymour’s “ Survey of London 


and Westminster,” Newcourt’s “ Repertorium,” Thos. 
Allen’s “History and Antiquities of London,” Geo. God- 
win’s Churches of London,” H. W. Clark’s “City Churches,” 
and Notes” written by the late rector, Rev. J. L. Fish, in 


_ his “Parish Magazine.” 
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SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


the last meeting of the Sheffield Society of Architects 
é and Surveyors Mr. C. F. Innocent lectured upon 
The Architectural Treatment of Metalwork.” Mr. W. C. 


| Fenton (vice-president) was in the chair. The lecturer 


‘said the metals chiefly used by the builder were iron and 
lead, and both had been mined in this district from the 


, beginning of the historic period. Evidences of the early 


working of lead and iron remain all over the neighbour- 
Valley were slag heaps so old 
that all memory of their origin had been Jost. Carries of 
blacksmiths’ tools on Saxon crosses, as at Leeds parish 


years ago as they are to-day. A Saxon carving at Halton of 
Regin forging a sword for Siegfried was _ probably 
the oldest illustration in England of a smith at work, 
and some of the tools were precisely the same as 
may be seen in use in Sheffield to-day. There is sur- 
prisingly little of old wrought ironwork in this district : 
the early seventeenth-century railings round the Scott 
tomb in Ecclesfield Church were an interesting example, 
and Mr. Innocent conjectured that they were designed by a 
Netherlander who had been to Venice. A great impetus 
was given to the designing of wrought ironwork by the 
arrival in this country of a great French smith, Jean Tijou, 
in 1670, who later did work at Chatsworth. The earliest 
use of cast-iron, architecturally, in the district appeared to 
be in fire-dogs ; towards the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the old open fireplaces were superseded by cast-iron 
stoves, and great numbers of these still exist in Sheffield ; 
they are excellent examples of design appropriate to the 
material, and some of them appear to be by the celebrated 
Brothers Adam. Passing to lead, the lecturer alluded to the 
beautiful silvery appearance of old lead, which was due to 
its not having been desilverised as was now done. It was 
said that there was nothing new under the sun, and the 
Romans used also to desilverise the lead which they 
obtained in Derbyshire. Old lead was cast and not milled 
as modern lead, and the old plumbers took advantage of 
this to leave their names for the information of posterity, 
as may be seen upon the roofs of Sheffield parish church. 
On the old roof of Darnall Hall was the following :— 

This lead was cast for 

Mr. Samuel Staniforth as you may see 1723. 

Also ye truth you may hear 

This house was built in one year. 

JOHN CLARKE PLUMER (sic). 


And no doubt he plumed himself as much upon his 
verse as upon his plumbing. The lecturer pointed out that 
the designs in any material should always be appropriate 
to that material, and vary with the methods of manipula- 
tion. The lecture was illustrated by a large number of 
beautiful and interesting lantern slides. 

At the conclusion a vote of thanks was accorded, on the 
proposition of Mr. C. F. Longden, seconded by Mr. W. J. 
Hall. 


LICENSING IN. AMERICA. 


PPARENTLY there is a fair chance that, before long, 
the architects’ license law will be pretty thoroughly 
tested in one State at least, says the American Architect, for 
besides the organised movement amongst San Francisco 
architects to test the constitutionality of the California 
statute, sporadic opportunities of getting the matter before 
a'tcourt seem to be springing up. Thus, last month, Mr. 
F. L. Soper, of Los Angeles, was haled into a police court 
for practising architecture without having taken out a 
license so todo. Naturally, his lawyer set up in his defence 
a plea that the license law was itself illegal, and so null and 
void. Amongst several points he makes in his plea is one 
that alleges that the statute nullifies itself, in that it excepts 
from prosecution those architects who take the trouble to 
notify their clients that they are practising their profession 
without having secured a certificate ; another and, it seems 
to us, a probably stronger ground is the allegation that the 
statute is illegal because it confers upon the examining 
board an arbitrary power. It is interesting to know that 
the unfortunate architect was brought into court on the 
complaint of a revengeful contractor, and from this it can 
be inferred that spying, jealousy, revenge and all un- 
charitableness are to be found amongst the fruits of the 
thrice-blessed license laws. 


The Glasgow University Court at their meeting last week 
considered a report presented by the committee on the pro- 
posed archeological lectureship. The committee recom- 
mended that Mr. Dalrymple’s offer to provide the salary of 
a lecturer on archeology for five years should be accepted ; 
that the course should consist of five or six lectures, to be 
delivered at the University at such time as may be arranged ; 
that the appointment be in the hands of a body of curators, 
to consist of four to be appointed by the Court and three by 
the Council of the Archzological Society and Mr. Dalrymple 
during his lifetime. Although the arrangement was only 
for five years, it is believed Mr. Dalrymple will set aside 
money to make it perpetual. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE necessity of a Government Commission to arrange 
the remaining watersheds of the country for the use 
of the towns which are likely to require them has 
been. exemplified in a remarkable way in Harrogate. 
It was feared that Leeds would get hold of the source 
of supply, and the Council of Harrogate therefore 
sought for powers with ‘immature plans and estimates. 
One false step in connection with construction is sure 
to lead to many others. We suppose it was owing 
to a knowledge of the character of the plans that 
instead of trusting the work to a contractor an effort 
was made to dispense with one. Authorities who 
believe in the economy of a works department would 
do well to consider the surprise which awaits the 
Harrogate ratepayers. Although much is said about 
the wonderful saving, especially in small matters, the 
Corporation are about to apply for authority to borrow 
100,000o/, to complete one of the reservoirs. The 
dam was to cost 15,0o00/,, while the actual cost was 
26,308/. For the safety trench 1,995/. was supposed to 
be sufficient, but the outlay was 16,475/.. The filling-in 
rose from 7,020/. to 33,180/. Masonry which was 
estimated at 44,950/. cost 71,506/. The increase on one 
part was no less than 89,127/. There was a difference 
of about 7,000/. between the estimate and the cost of ‘a 
tunnel. The land for reservoirs was put down at 
10,625/., while the sum paid was 27,2257. It is supposed 
that the difference between the estimate and the expen- 
diture amounts to 125,544/. 16s. The figures read like 
those of the London Works Department. Town councils 
should not be allowed to imitate railway companies 
and to become rivals, for losses fall on people who have 
no desire for competition. If the supply was convenient 
for Harrogate, then Leeds should not be allowed to use 
its wealth in order to monopolise the ground. . It must 
also be admitted that even eagerness to secure a source 
of supply did not warrant a procedure which has becom 

so costly to the people of Harrogate. 


From the report of the United States Consul- 
Genera] the German cement makers appear to have 
been more successful last year than in 1905. The 
joint-stock capital of thirty large works, representing 
approximately 22,000,000 dols., yielded, roughly esti- 
mated, from 2,300,000 dols. to 2,500,000. dols. interest, 
or 10.7 to 11.4 per cent. In the year 1905 the dividend 
amounted to about 8.5 per cent., calculated on a capital 
of 21,200,000 dols. Dividends of the companies in 
question in the last eight years, 1899-1906, were as 
follows 14.3, @i.25, 5.24, 4:41,’ 5:14, 6.58, 8.5 and 
10.7 tO 11.4 per cent. respectively. The reason for this 
favourable development was chiefly the building activity 
throughout the countryin 1906. Although during 1904 
and 1905,a similar activity prevailed, prices suffered in 
those years from the consequences of over-production. 
Notwithstanding the fact that in 1905 such an‘ over- 
production did not make itself felt so much as in the 
preceding year, the production during the year 1906, 
although a number of new works were put in operation, 
did not in general exceed in a marked degree the 
demand. ‘This supposition is confirmed by the statistics 
of the imports of cement during the last year. 


— 


BuRNTISLAND parish church is interesting from its 
massive piers. Prior to 1822 they were adorned in 
colour with designs and the lettering of the Command- 
ments, Lorp’s Prayer, Creed and Beatitudes. On the 
front of the galleries were emblazoned the emblems of 
the trades or guilds of those who possessed the pews— 
hammermen, sailors, weavers, tailors, shoemakers, 
fleshers, bakers, &c. Most of the ornamentation has 


been obliterated by encrustations of paint and varnish, | 


though some parts are still dimly visible. A proposal 
of a member of the congregation to restore, as far as 
possible the original appearance of the interior has been 
approved, and Sir R. Rowanp AnpErRson has under- 
taken the direction. He is not sanguine of success im 
restoring the insignia on the galleries, but expects to 
bring the pillars to something like their original appear- 
ance. The oak-panelled magistrates’ seat, with ‘the 
date 1606, is still used, as in the past, for the “kirkin” 


of the Council.” a 


WE mentioned last week the proposal to have the 


main drainage works at Clontarf carried out by diréct 
labour under the direction of the officers of the Dublin 
Corporation. It was, however, premised that the cost 


was not to exceed the amount of the tender of Messrs, 


On further consideration the 
the task which for amateurs 
It was recalled 


Binns, of Croydon. 
onerous nature of 
seemed so.easy became apparent. 


that the cost of laying water pipes was 16s. 74, 


per lineal yard by the Corporation labourers, while @ 
contractor had offered to carry out the work for 5s. per 
yard, or less than a third of the sum expended. Ther 


it had to be recognised that the Corporation did not 
possess the plant which was indispensable for extensive 


drainage works, and if it were purchased it would 
have, whenever the works were completed, to be sold 


at a sacrifice or to remain as an incubus in the yards. 


The consulting engineer declared that direct labour 


would be more expensive than contractors’ work. | 


Besides, there was a possibility of a law-suit for delay 


by the residents of Clontarf. Eventually twenty-eight 
members voted for handing over the work to Messrs. 
Binns, who should have obtained it in the first instance, | 
while sixteen voted for extravagant. direct labour. | 


Dublin is a favourable place for any system where 


money can be wasted, and when we find the supporters | 


of direct labour have failed it may be taken as a sign 
that the bubble has burst. ae: 
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NEW SESSIONS HOUSE, OLD BAILEY, E.C._ELECTROLIER ON FIBSP | 
FLOOR, CENTRAL HALL—DETAIL OF DOORWAY—REFRESHMENT- | 


ROOM. 
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ANNFIELD PLAIN PUBLIC LIBRARY.—FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN. — 


ae 


of Davipson & CratnEy, 50 Grainger Street, New- 


castle-on-Tyne, and 22 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. | 


The-plan is simple and straightforward, and was set 


out with the view to working it with as small a staff as _ 


possible. The principal rooms are grouped around the 
entrance-hall, which gives access to all parts. The 
public.counter is so placed that the librarian whilst at 
work has a view of all the doors to the main rooms, 
and he has also complete control over the news-room 
and reference-room, with a service counter to the latter. 
The staff-room and lavatory are placed in the base- 
ment, which also contains stores and heating ‘chamber. 
The elevation will be built of local stone, taken from 
the quarry at the rear of the site. The more important 


joinery to be in oak of simple detail, and the floor will | 


be of maple-wood blocks. The entrance-hall and lobby 
will be paved with 6-inch by 6-inch black and white 
“dull” tiles. The windows will be filled with lead 


glazing set in wood frames and painted white. The 


¢ 


building will be heated by low-pressure hot water. 
Tenders have been received and the work is to be pro- 
ceeded with shortly. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—CARLISLE: EXTERIOR FROM SOUTH BAST. 


aa 
mt 


IS design was submitted in the competition for | 
the above by Mr. Epwarp Cratney, of the firm 
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20YAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


A MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
: Monday evening last at Conduit» Street, W., Mr. 
‘eonard Stokes, vice-president, in the chair. 

Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. J. Duff Brown, 
hief librarian, Islington Public Libraries, read papers on 


Libraries. 

. Mr. J. Durr Brown, treating of library planning as affected 
y modern library policy and interior arrangements, and 
iscussing the question of finance, lamented the fact that 
he English Libraries Acts do not specify the amount which 
hall be borrowed for building purposes, as in the case of 
he Scotch Acts, which provide that only one-fourth. part 
f the income from the library rate, capitalised at twenty 
‘ears’ purchase, shall be borrowed, thus putting a definite 
heck upon the mistakes and extravagances of committees. 
n most cases throughout England this reasonable propor- 
ion of the library rate has been enormously exceeded, with 
he result that many of the buildings possess architectural 
aerits, but as libraries are failures. The craze for over- 
wuilding, because the money is easily obtained, has been 
sponsible for numerous cases of library buildings which 
‘re collections of bricks rather than of books, and whose 
quipment is so meagre and funds so scarce, that the hours 
‘ave to be shortened in order to avoid a gas bill which 
‘vould extinguish the penny rate. 

The author went on to consider the following points, 
vhich he put forward as suggestions for discussion :—Is it 
dvisable in the interests of progress and efficiency to 
tandardise library. plans and methods by adopting one 
niform system, for everything? The author hoped that 
‘he factors which were being sought to bring about this 
‘niformity would never be discovered, and that architects 
vould continue to design and librarians to invent: fresh 
‘olutions of every problem presented. Systematic classifica- 
‘on, by introducing more scientific methods of arrange- 
nent, will necessitate some alteration in the structure and 
pacing of book-shelves. Exact classification has brought 
bout changes in the height, spacing and adjustability of 
.ook-cases, and has had some influence in bringing into 
se the “open-access” system, which the author predicts 
rill within the next few years become all but universal. 
“he “open-access” system has been the means of im- 
ortant modifications in planning. In both reference and 
nding departments the book-cases must be easily acces- 
ible from the floor without the use of steps, and the 
pacing of standard book-cases when facing each other must 
e arranged so that readers can stand back to back at the 
helves and still leave sufficient gangway for others to pass. 
“his extra space is very nearly balanced by throwing into the 
oom the lobby usually reserved in front of indicators and 
imilar closed systems. If the library is. periodically 
yeeded of obsolete books, congestion only arises in a few 
ases and for a brief period. The best shelving for a public 
brary is the homes of. the borrowers, and for that reason 
laborate. efforts to find accommodation for books which 
Te generally in circulation is a mistake. 

Another department in which great changes are certain 
> happen is the reference library. Its function in the 
asthas been to collect books rather than to utilise them 
2t purposes of research; it has become rather a book 
juseum than a literary workshop. The author advocated 
omplete isolation for students in the reference library, so 
jat everyone should have a reserved self-contained place 
ta table, with plenty of accommodation for spare books 
nd table space sufficient for the arrangement and spreading- 
ut of reference works and papers. 

Another matter which may influence planning is the 
ee of limiting the supply of newspapers. Many 
i raries have cut down the supply. In some the provision 
3 limited to the exhibition of the “situations vacant” 
olumns cut from the morning paper ; in one place news- 
@pers are not taken at all. By limiting newspapers con- 
-derable economy is effected in the cost of space, stands 
ad fittings, lighting, staff, &c. o 

hoamen® said that the public library had been the 
lepodeeh thal ord io enous: and it might. have been 
laratively Pe ie : A ellort concentrated on a com- 
i ject, some very brilliant type of plan 
r wn would have been evolved. This, however, had 
te oe artes Beye claim to be the last word 
bittatae = ao * e pee tem were dealt with from the 
avian ce Ake e ue ection of the site) under proper 
, tee tes er result might in most cases be attained. 
| ry for a moderate-sized district accommoda- 


| thirty readers is ample. 
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tion was asked for twenty or thirty thousand books in the 
lending department. This needed a very large room, and 
was quite unnecessary. A large proportion of the books, 
particularly fiction, quickly go out of date. Shelving for ten 
to fifteen thousand volumes would generally be sufficient 
for an average district ; it might be supplemented by an 
adequate store-room, where books could be economically 
housed. The reference library also is often over-sized : 
for an average library accommodation for from twenty to 
The bulk of the books might be 
housed in a stack-room adjoining the reference-room. The 
usual treatment of the reading-room is susceptible of much 
improvement. The ideal reading-room should partake 
more of the nature of a hall, with probably an open roof, or 
at all events considerable height. It should permit of the 
spacing of the furniture very widely, allowing ample 
gangway for persons to move about without disturbing the 
readers. 

The author suggested that the lending library might be 
included: in the reading-room, so reducing the typical. 
library to two main public rooms, viz. a general reading- 
room and library, and a smaller room for reference readers. 
opening out of it. This arrangement would obviate the 
necessity for passages, entrance-halls and staircases and all 
available funds could be devoted to those parts of the build- 
ing actually used by the public. The author touched on 
the “open access” and “indicator” systems, and showed 
the manner in which the adoption of either the one or the 
other must influence the design of the building. . The 
necessity for the supervision of the lending library in all its 
parts from a central fixed point appeared to suggest as the 
ideal plan for this room a semicircular form with radiating 
book-cases. On confined and irregular sites such a plan, 
however, is very difficult, if not quite impossible. The 
importance of supervision by the staff should not be 
exaggerated as the public using the library largely super- 
vise themselves. 

A recent development in the direction of rendering 
libraries more widely useful as educational. centres, where. 
lectures can be given, has introduced. a new element in the 
planning, separate entrances and exits having to be pro- 
vided.- From this point of view it is open to question 
whether the familiar news-room, with its costly fittings, is 
really a necessity. In the new libraries being built in 
Islington no newspaper-room is being provided, but only a 
large general. reading-room. containing magazines. and. 
periodicals. 

The author, in conclusion, urged the desirability of re- 
considering our views of the necessities of a public library 
in the direction of a much more simple type of building, 
viz. one large hall with very ample space both in floor area 
and cubic capacity. This would be economical, comfort- 
able and convenient, and wculd lend itself also to dignified. 
architectural treatment—the latter of the first importance 
from an educational point of view. 

Mr. Maurice B, Avams, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the authors, said he was in entire sympathy with both 
papers and the observations brought forward. . As he had 
read a paper himself on the same subject, he fully realised 
how difficult it was to say anything fresh. with regard. to 
libraries. There seemed to be a discrepancy between the 
two speakers. Mr. Hare wished to simplify and co-ordinate 
the planning of libraries, and Mr. Brown urged that such 
buildings should not be made similar, but adapted always- 
to the localities they served. He sympathised with many 
of Mr. Brown’s views, and agreed with the opinion that the 
space given up to newspapers in public libraries could be 
minimjsed. The newspapers had deteriorated so deplorably 
during the past few years that the majority of them could 
be dispensed with, and he doubted whether they exercised 
the influence they used to doon public feeling. Realise just 
for a moment, said Mr. Adams, the condition of the newspaper 
Press in London at the present time. The Government 
had an enormous majority in Parliament, and yet they were 
not able to maintain one decent penny paper. In regard to 
open access to books in libraries he again agreed with Mr. 
Brown. He happened to see a number of replies which. 
were obtained by the St. Pancras library committee from: 
all parts of the kingdom as to the advantages of such a 
system. The librarians in an overwhelming majority were 
against it, which surprised him because, with several others 
interested in libraries, he had long been advocating the 
advantages of free access. The public, he thought, did not 
require so much supervision as was often suggested as the 
possibility of being seen atany moment. People in libraries. 
generally behaved themselves and, provided the arrange- 


conduct was always good. 
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ment of space allowed:of easy superintendence, their 
| With regard to ‘similarity of 
plan, he did not see how the two papers could agree, for if 


one remembered that sites were often different, it would 
then:be seen that it was impossible to have the buildings 
alike. 


As to the success of Mr. Hare’s own buildings, the 


. speaker could speak from personal experience, since in 


some examples he had been one of the competitors when 
Mr. Hare gained the award, and he realised how admirably 
the conditions had been fulfilled. Mr. Adams said there 
was often difficulty in the heating of Mabraries. Radiators 


.occupied valuable wall space and were not cleanly; he had 


found the open fire was generally the most satisfactory. 
Mr. E. A. Baxer, librarian of Eltham library, seconded 
the vote of thanks, and in commenting on the papers said 
Mr. Brown had distinguished himself among librarians by 
the completeness in which he had worked out his buildings, 
and more especially by reviving the open access system 
and the recent experiment of abolishing newspapers. The 
speaker used the words “ revived the open access” because 
after all it was not a modern idea; at all events, they knew 
that some such system was in force in libraries 100 years 
ago. With the inauguration of municipal libraries there 
had been considerable difficulties in knowing how to 
administer large groups of readers, and librarians no doubt 
concluded that it was best to adopt the closed system, thereby 
keeping the books under control. It was curious that there 
should have been great hostility to the open access system, 
but he thought it was largely due to the natural inertia of 
librarians who were in charge, and the great inconvenience 
of converting existing closed libraries into ones of free 
access. The speaker believed that the problem for archi- 


‘tects in the future would be to make this conversion in 


buildings not so administered. Mr. Hare’s library at Islington 
the speaker cited as an example which embodied the best 
and most modern ideas in arrangement, combined with 
economy in construction and artistic effect. 

Mr. R. J. ANGEL said he would be glad if Mr. Brown 
could tell the meeting his experience with regard to the 
theft and loss of books from libraries conducted on the open 
access system. Reference had been made to the delay 


which was occasioned in filling up forms of requisition for 


books and the indicator system. He ventured to suggest 
that a long counter with several indicators each accommo- 
dating its own class of books, and in the charge of an 
assistant, was a satisfactory method by which the public 
could be readily served. One good reason why the British 
Museum system could not be copied was that the conditions 
of municipal libraries were different. It was much more 
difficult to become a member of the British Museum library 
than of a local one, and there could not therefore be the 
same control in the latter case. In concluding his remarks 


_ the speaker wished to learn whether any libraries conducted 


on the open access system had changed in favour of the 
closed control. 

Mr. R. A. PeppiE said it had struck him that the library 
at North Islington was the result of the happy combination 
of architect and librarian. It was only occasionally that a 
library was planned under such conditions. Sometimes 
the building of a library was undertaken before the librarian 
had been appointed, but the speaker thought that unless the 
architect had had considerable experience of the wants from 
a librarian’s point of view, there would be something lack- 
ing in the plan. He suggested that wherever possible 
architect and librarian should consult together. The general 
consensus of opinion was, he believed, in favour of open 
access, though the system could be modified to suit the 
conditions of a locality. ° 

Mr. A. J. Puitip said the questions of open access and 
the abolishing of the news-room were subjects tabooed at 
the meeting of the Librarians’ Association. They must 
still regard such questions in the light of experiments. 

Mr. E. Goprrey Pace said the real objection to the open 
access was due to the carelessness which the public showed 
in replacing books in their right cases. 

Mr. Francis Hooper suggested that open access was a 
matter which might be commended to the Council of the 


a Institute with regard to their own library. 


‘Mr. F. J. Osporne Situ and Mr. H. V. Lancuester also 
made remarks, 

‘ Mr. J. FRowpe said the whole discussion had revolved 
almost entirely on one point, and that the most uninterest- 
ing in library construction. He was not quite sure that the 
consultation between architect and librarian would result in 
satisfactory planning. Some librarians could not direct or 
advise, and for that reason an architect with knowledge and 


-upon it. 
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experience would be able to produce independently a goo 
plan. Mr. Frowde was a defender of the closed system ir 
libraries. . He could remember that the privileges of open 
access were abused at Liverpool and the system had to be 
withdrawn. The loss of books by the open access system 
was a well-known fact. He wished architects to remember 
that there was a very great difference of opinion regarding 
the two systems. ate a. 

Mr. Brown, in his reply, said the loss of books under 
the open access system was insignificant, and he believed 
no municipal library in this country had abandoned the 
open access in favour of the closed system. 
Mr. Hare said the difference in cost between the tyro 
methods was not so important as the consideration of the 
great question which system was the most useful. = 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 


HE annual general meeting of the above Society was 
T held in the rooms of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects at Conduit Street on Friday, the 15th inst. Mr. 
J. Macvicar Anderson acted as chairman on the occasion, in 
the absence through illness of the president of the Society, 
Mr. T. E. Collcutt. Pee 

The Honorary Secretary read the report, from which 
the following is an extract :— ; 

“The Council of the Architects’ Benevolent Society in 
presenting their fifty-sixth annual report have the pleasure 
to record a year of increased prosperity and usefulness. 
Many new names have been added to the subscription list, 
and the capital account has benefited both from donations 
and bequests. This favourable result is largely due to the 
letter of appeal which the president (Mr. T. E. Colleutt) 
issued towards the end of the year to over 5,000 architects, 
The thanks of the Society are due to the President for his 
exertions in this matter, by which the sum of over 100/, has 
been added to the annual income and 175/. to the capital 
account. If the appeal had not been issued, the income 
would have been insufficient to meet the demands made 
Notwithstanding the success of the President's 
appeal the number of subscribers on the Society’s books 
is still very small compared with the number of practising 
architects. a 

“It is satisfactory to learn that the allied Societies are 
taking an increased interest in our labours. Mr. J. T. 
Cackett, in his presidential address to the Northern Archi-| 
tectural Association at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, stated that) 
there was no better way to help our less fortunate brethren 
than through this Society, and he believed that the amount. 
granted to recipients in the northern province exceeded the 
subscriptions derived by the Society from the district. He 
also alluded to the fact that their past-president, Mr. Glover, 
was now a vice-president of the Society. | 

“ Eighty applications for relief were received during the 
year, and thesum of 743/. 12s. 6d. was distributed in seventy- 
five grants. In addition to this, the sum of 183/. 15s was 
paid to pensioners, thus making the total amount expended 
in relief 927/. 7s. 6d.” | 

In moving that the report and statement of accounts be 
adopted, the Chairman said that he considered them on the 
whole satisfactory, and there was cause for congratulation, 
but he urged the necessity of every architect supporting the 
Institution. The motion having been carried unanimously, 
a vote of thanks was proposed to the retiring members of| 
the Council, viz. Messrs. Rowland Plumbe, G. T. Hine, 
Ambrose M. Poynter, Mr. W. Grellier and Colonel R, W, 
Edis. This was seconded and carried unanimously. 

The next business was the election of the Council fo! 
the ensuing year, as follows :—Mr. T. E. Collcutt (president) 
Mr. H. T. Hare (vice-president), Mr. H. L. Florence, Mr 
G. B. Bulmer, Mr. F. W. Hunt, Mr. W. L. Spiers, Mr. A 
Ashbridge, Mr. Walter Emden, Mr. Reginald St. A 
Roumieu, Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, Mr. A. Saxon Snell 
Sir H. Tanner, Mr. E. T. Hall, Mr. J. T. Christopher, Mr 
L. W. Ridge and Mr. J. Douglass Mathews. - oe 

Votes of thanks were unanimously passed in favour 0 
the hon. treasurer, Mr. W. Hilton Nash, and the hon 
secretary, Mr. Percivall Currey, for their services durin; 
the past year; and they were both re-elected for the ensuln; 
year. A vote of thanks was also tendered to the retirin, 
auditors, Mr. Sydney Perks and Mr. E. Greenop. 

For the ensuing year Messrs. Greenop and Burk 
Downing were elected,to serve in that capacity. pe 

The resolution adopted at the last annual meeting 4 
follows was confirmed :— : 


“That the following be inserted after by-law No. 7 and 
ye numbered by-law No. 8 -—Allied societies and corporate 
yodies representing architecture who are now or may 
become annual subscribers of not less than ten guineas, or 
donors in one sum of not less than fifty guineas, shall be 
entitled to be represented on the Council by their president 
or chairman for the time being, who may also vote at all 
general meetings, and shall be entitled on behalf of his 
Society to the same privileges as those of individual donors 
or subscribers.” An‘d to renumber consecutively the subse- 
quent by-laws. To move that after the words “hon. 
secretary ” in by-law No. 9 the following be added :—" And 
ithe president or chairman tor the time being of societies or 
corporate bodies who have qualified under by-law No. 8.” 
The proceedings concluded with a vote of thanks to the 
Royal Institute ot British Architects for the use of their 
rooms, and to Mr. Macvicar Anderson for acting as chairman. 


THE EFFECT OF FIRE UPON VARIOUS 
BUILDING MATERIALS AND FORMS OF 
- GONSTRUCTION.* 


AY, Vio I first set this subject to occupy our attention 
| this evening, it was my intention to take the fire 
tests of the British Fire Prevention Committee as examples 
of the behaviour under fire of the various materials used in 
building, but I recently had forwarded to me an excellent 
‘report, with illustrations, of the San Francisco conflagra- 
tion, prepared by the consulting engineer of the Roébling 
Construction Company, New York, Mr. A. L. A. Hummel- 
wright, C.E., who has kindly given me permission to use 
his report and photographs to illustrate my paper to-night, 
to whom I publicly tender my thanks. My paper, there- 
\fore, will be of more practical interest as showing from 
actual examples, rather than from the test before mentioned, 
the behaviour of the materials under the fire test. 
I am also under obligation to Mr. S. Albert Reed, 

\ consulting engineer to the National Board of Underwriters, 
'who has also issued an interesting report, which I have 
_ utilised. 
My thanks are also due to Mr. Sydney Gamble, of the 
London Fire Brigade, for the loan of some panoramic slides, 
' giving an excellent general view of the devastation wrought, 
_and also to the British Fire Prevention Committee for photo- 
_ graphs and other details of interest. 
As you will perhaps recollect, the fire at San Francisco 
' was consequent upon the earthquake. 
On April 14, 1906, at 5.15 A.M., the main shock occurred, 
followed by subsequent minor shocks. Buildings with 
walls of masonry and brick sustained considerable damage, 
chimneys, parapets, gable walls and cornices were over- 
thrown. 
This being a region’ subject to earthquakes, a large 
/ number of the buildings, especially the residential portion, 

were of the wood frame type. 
There were, however, a number of buildings of ordinary 
_ construction, and others again of steel-frame construction, 

which were intended to be fire-resisting, and it is to this 

latter class to which I wish more particularly to draw your 

attention this evening, as showing the effect of the fire on 
_ the various materials used, but at the same time it will be 
| interesting to note the effects of the earthquake. 

Soon after the main earthquake shock numerous fires 

_ occurred in the city. These were occasioned in most cases 
_ by the collapse of the buildings, and were most of them in 
the business section. 

The fire department although efficient, and who to some 
extent. had anticipated such a calamity, had the misfortune 
to lose its chief, he being injured in the earthquake by the 
collapse of the station in which he was sleeping, and who 
subsequently died, but the most serious factor in fighting 
the fire was the want of water caused by the breaking of 
the water mains by the earthquake shock, and it soon 
_ became apparent that a conflagration of great magnitude 
| had started. 

For three days and two nights the fire raged with in- 
credible fury, destroying practically the entire business and 
financial section of the city, where the largest, costliest and 
| most substantial buildings were located. 

The area devastated by the fire was about 2,831 acres, or 
4.11 square miles. I want you to mark these figures, as we 
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| '* A paper read before the Societ is 
y of Architects by Mr. Ellis 
| Marsland, hon, secretary, on Thursday, March 14. 
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are seeing to-night the effects: of the largest fire in modern 
times, if indeed of any time, which throws that of London, 
Chicago, Baltimore and Boston altogether in the shade, and 
I think it has for architects some useful lessons. 

Of the general run of the buildings little is to be learned ; 
they burned, collapsed, and there was an end of them, and 
so complete was their destruction that every scrap of com- 
bustible material was entirely consumed and blown away 
as ash, leaving scarce a trace behind. 

But there’ were in certain parts of the city buildings 
having more ‘or less pretensions to be fire-resisting, and 
these may be divided up into three types :— 

I. Buildings with brick or stone walls carrying floors of 
fire-resisting construction. 

II. Steel-frame buildings with reinforced concrete floors 
and fire-resisting partitions. 

IL. Steel-fra ne buildings with hollow tile floors and 
partitions. 

It is my intention to show you specimens of each of 
these three types of construction, but it will perhaps be 
interesting first to note the results of the earthquake which 
preceded the fire, and also the effects of the fire upon a few 
of the ordinary types of building, viz. those having brick 
walls, cast or wrought-iron columns, steel or iron beams 
supporting deal joists and wood floors, a type of building 
described in the by-laws as Class B buildings. 


Lessons to Architects. 


It will be observed in the examples which we have seen 
that there have been certain good points and certain bad 
ones or omissions, which, if they had been anticipated, 
would have in some cases enabled the buildings in question, 
if not to have come out unscathed, at least to have withstood 
the ordeal without material damage. 

It is by adopting the good, discarding the bad, and sup- 
plying the omissions that it should be possible in the future 
to plan and erect a building which should be actually fire 
resisting, not only in the mere shell, as we have seen, but 
with all its internal fixtures and fittings preserved, as it is 
not much satisfaction to the individual tenant to be told the 
building remains when perhaps his little all is entirely 
consumed. 

udging by the number of steel-frame buildings which 
have survived, so far as their shells are concerned, I think 
it is demonstrated that the steel skeleton frame is satis- 
factory, provided its individual members are sufficiently 
protected. 

The glaring omission to protect the exterior openings 
was the direct and sole cause of the damage and destruc- 
tion of the interiors in most cases. This is further 
emphasised by the fact that other buildings, of much less 
pretension to be fire resisting, have remained undamaged 
by reason of their window openings having some such pro- 
tection as wired glass, steel shutters, or other form of fire 
resistant properly applied. 

I would therefore sum up my observations by incul- 
cating the following lessons :— 

I. Protect the openings against fire from the outside. 

This, to my mind, is the most important lesson, and is 
the key to the position. You will have observed in the 
views presented that the flames were communicated to the 
so-called fire-resisting buildings from the outside through 
the windows and doors. There are now available practical 
devices to safeguard such openings which may be adapted 
to the varied circumstances of each case. 

Il. Adequate protection to columns and other structural 
members. 

You will have noted how utterly in some cases the 
column protection failed, and in others how it succeeded in 
keeping the ironwork sufficiently under a certain tempera- 
ture to prevent buckling ; both hollow tile and metal lath- 
and-plaster protection seemed to have. been wanting when 
any long-sustained heat had to be endured. Iam inclined 
to the opinion that concrete filled in solidly all round the 
column right up to the web is the best protection, but what- 
ever it is it must be securely anchored to the column, and 
there must be no voids, and if brick or tile is used it must 
be backed up with good concrete or cement mortar filling 
up entirely the space, and no pipes’ must be hidden: in the 
protection, as their expansion may endanger the casing, 
which in its turn will imperil the safety of the building. 

Ill Avoid as much as possible the use of refractory 
materials for facades. 

It will have been seen that granite, marble, sandstone, 


limestone and similar building stones proved unsatisfactory 
| materials for architectural effects. This, however, will be 
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mo argument against their use, for being deprived of these 


materials what is an architect to do? 
'. Yet, knowing their inadequate fire resistance and the 
better fire resistance of all clay products, it behoves him to 
‘bear the fact in mind and avoid stone where damage might 
ensue by its employment for columns and piers carrying 
important points of support. 

IV. Select axgood type of floor construction. 

It will have been seen that the hollow tiled floor con- 
‘struction failed in many cases by the expansion of the 
soffit causing it to split off and expose the cellular spaces. 
By a better construction of the tile this may be avoided in 
future, but the showing in the examples before us to-night 
has been more favourable to the reinforced concrete, and if 
this is executed in some form of “cinder” concrete or 
broken brick and the reinforcement well protected on the 
soffit by at least 2 inches of material, I am inclined to pin 
my faith to that. 

V. Adopt partitions that do not expand. 

The hollow-tile partitions in the cases before us have 
not shown up very favourably. The reason is that when 
heated a large amount of expansion takes place, and bulging 
and eventual collapse is the consequence. _ 

The metal lath-and-plaster partitions were also failures, 
and we are led to fall back upon some form of reinforced 
concrete or concrete slabs, the thickness varying in accord- 
ance with their height. I am inclined to see in this material 
more satisfactory results. : 

These, gentlemen, are the principal points I want to 
emphasise; there are other minor ones with which I will 
not detain you now, as I have already exceeded my time, 
for which I must apologise, as the subject has been to me a 
fascinating one. 


SPANISH ARCHITECTURE.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


ASSING through the great atrium, or Patio de los Reyes, 
the church is entered by a large vaulted vestibule’formed 
under the choir.. The wide flat vaulting is most skilfully 
executed, and is a triumph of stone construction. Philip II. 
was most doubtful of its solidity and ordered a central pillar 
to be added, but Herrera persuaded him to abandon the idea. 
‘The inside of the church is really majestic in its simplicity 
as seen from this vaulted chamber. There is nothing mean 
or trivial to mar the perfect proportions of this fine interior. 
Facing us is the Capilla Mayor, containing the high altar, 
the oratories and the royal tombs. The retablo of the high 
altar is superb, and is reached by a flight of steps in red 
marble, steeper than was intended, but built to afford space 
for a cupola under it for the panthéon. The screen is 
‘93 feet high by 43 feet wide, of the four Orders, and is com- 
posed of red granite, precious jaspers and gilt bronze. - It 
is the work of Giacomo Trezzo, of Milan. The tabernacle 
was designed by Herrera and executed by the above artist, 
who finished it in seven years. Beautiful paintings fill the 
spaces between the columns, and at the sides are niches 
with statues in gilt bronze. The vaulted roof was originally 
‘stuccoed white and dotted with blue stars. In the reign of 
‘Charles II., when the Escorial was restored after the fire, its 
compartments were painted a/ fresco by Giordano. 
The Choir. 
The choir, or coro alto as it is called, is placed over the 
western entrance of the building and looks down on the 
church, and it is here that the monks assembled for their 
devotions, in which Philip often joined. His seat was in 
the south-west corner adjoining a smali doorway, through 
-which a messenger passed bearing the news of the victory 
-over the Turks at the battle of Lepanto. On receiving the 
news Philip is said not to have moved a muscle of his face, 
and continued his devotions as if nothing had happened. 
The simple but dignified choir stalls were designed by 
Herrera, and are made out of ebony, cedar, box, or other 
choice woods. The Corinthian order is introduced, and 
there are some good carvings on the priors’ stalls. The large 
lectern was a present from Charles II. It is Classical in 
‘style and bears an eagle with spread wings, carrying in its 
‘beak the gridiron, emblematical of the martyrdom of St. 
‘Lawrence. The beautiful crystal chandelier was also a gift 
of the same monarch. 
The arrangements and every detail of the choir are 
excellent. The organ was the finest that could be got, 


* A paper read at the meeting of the Architectural Association 
,by Mr. A. N. Prentice on Friday, March 8. 
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while the walls are decorated with frescoes representin 
the martyrdom of San Lorenzo, and the history of S_ 
Jerome, the head of the order. The:choir is provided wit 
ante-coros, and there is also a large library where th 
colossal choral bcoks are kept, some of them being 2 yar¢ 
wide. . Finally, the gem of the choir is the full-size sahil . 
marble crucifix, by Benvenuto Cellini, a present from th — 
Duke of Tuscany to Philip II. 


The Library. . 


As Philip II. intended to make the Escorial a treasure 
house of all the arts as well as a seminary for the stud| 
of the sciences and ancient letters, it was fitting that | 
magnificent library should form part of the collection. Thj 
noble apartment, about 170 feet long by 31 feet wide, j 
placed above the main entrance to the Patio de los Reye; 
The pavement is marble, and the bookcases were designe, 
by Herrera, made of ebony, cedar and orange. Most of th 
books are bound in black or dark purple leather, and hay 
their edges, not backs, turned to the spectator. In all ther 
are about 56,000 volumes. On account of the well-chose) 
position of the library, lighting is introduced on both sides 
and in the middle are five large jasper tables, with smalle 
ones in porphyry, for the use of readers ; while above al 
is an arched ceiling adorned with frescoes, with subject 
personifying the sciences and arts. 


oa 


Court of the Evangelists. gq 
Of the fifteen courtyards contained within the four wall: 
of the Escorial, the patio of the Evangelists, a court 150 fee 
square, is the largest and most beautiful. Few courtyard: 
in Italy can rival it for grace and beauty of Classic propor 
tion. It has four facades, composed of two rows of pillars 
columns and arches, making a total height of 60 feet. Th 
first row is of the Doric order, that above of the Ionie. They 
are equal in their proportions, which are taken from that 0 
aman and answers to 6 feet in height. Santos says—_ 
“The height of the arches from the balustrade is 20 fee 
and the width 1o feet. Both stages have large green lattices 
up to the springing of the arches and glass windows ove! — 
them, which besides sheltering the cloisters from the rigoui 
of the winter, preserve the frescoes which adorn the inne) 
walls of both upper and lower cloisters. Within the body 
of the cloister is a delightful garden divided into sixteen 
areas, twelve of which were filled with flowers and curious — 
plants and decorated with knots, labyrinths and othe 
devices, displaying the most vivid colours in a continual 
bloom, so that during the most severe winter weather 
they constantly furnished the altars with a profusion of 
flowers. The remaining four squares are occupied by water — 
ponds lined with rich marbles. In the centre of all is an 
octangular cymborium, 30 feet in diameter and 60 feet high, 
The outside is of beautiful stone, and the architecture of 
the Doric order. Within, it is inlaid with jaspers anc 
marbles of the richest kind. It has four entrances, 
answering to the two walks which cross each other in the — 
centre. On the sides are niches, and in them the statues — 
of the four Evangelists-by Bautista Monegro, and in front 
of them their attributes—the angel, the eagle, the liontand i 
the ox—placed near a jasper balustrade, whence the water 
issues into the ponds.” ; ae 
Time will not permit me to give any further description of — 
the Escorial, nor of this beautiful courtyard with the sacristy — 
to the east, the chapter-houses to the south, the old church — 
and the grand central staircase to the west, but mention — 
should be made of the panthéon situated under the high 
altar, the final resting-place of all the kings of Spain and — 
the primary object of the erection of the whole building, — 
Philip II. prepared nothing but a plain vault as a tomb: 
house for his father. His simple idea seems more appro: 
priate than the work completed and carried out by his 
successors, who have undoubtedly spoiled the effect by 
overloading the chamber with marble and gold. Since| 
1885 the buildings have passed into the hands of a religious! — 
order who carry on the education of youths in the seminary | 
to the north-west of the entrance. | a 


tT i 


Charles V.’s Palace at the Alhambra. » 
Previous to the erection of the Escorial there were few — 
royal palaces in Spain, with the exception perhaps of the 
Alcazar at Toledo and the castle of Segovia. The Emperot 
Charles V. was a great soldier, and was much occupied 
abroad in wars with Italy and with Francis I., consequently 
he had little time for palace-building. It is true he gave 
instructions for a palatial addition to be built to the 
Alhambra at Granada, but this was abandoned and left © 
unfinished a few years afterwards. It was begun as early 
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as 1526 by a Spanish architect named Pedro Machuca, who 
had studied in Rome, and the cost: was defrayed by sums 
of money wrung from the Moorish subjects. The equal 
Jivision of the two storeys and the grouping of the windows 
s thoroughly Italian, but the characteristic features of some 
of the contemporary Spanish buildings are wanting in this 
design. The central doorway was completed at a later 
period, and the roof was never finished. The building 
forms a quadrangle 207 feet square and 53 feet high. The 
sround floor of rusticated masonry has a row of square and 
circular windows, and is surmounted by an upper floor 
with Ionic pilasters between richly ornamented windows. 


Interior. 

The interior consists of a series of rooms built round a 
large circular court about 102 feet in diameter, added by 
his son Louis, who continued the building of his father’s 
original design in the reign of Philip II. The proportions 
of this magnificent court are most satisfactory, and one can- 
not but admire the long unbroken line of the Doric colon- 
nade, supporting a second stage of the Ionic order of a 
lighter and more elegant proportion. It is seldom one sees a 
sircular courtyard which is not spoiled by some excrescence 
or other. Probably Inigo Jones took his idea for the circular 
courtyard to his design for Whitehall from this charming 
Spanish example. 


The Alcazar, Toledo. 

_ Charles V. also made additions to the Alcazar at Toledo. 
[In the year 1548 he employed Alonso de Covarrubias and 
Enrique de Egas to design the northern facade. Here we 
jave an introduction to the essentially Spanish: feature of 
‘he upper storey being formed with an open colonnade, 
which gives a feeling of lightness to the whole design. The 
custications on this upper storey are also unusual, aud were 
10 doubt added to enrich the effect between the upper and 
ower storeys. Thesculptured works over the windows are 
oy Berruguette, and those of the central doorway bearing 
he arms of the Emperor are by Mena. The walls of this 
(agate which is flanked by two massive towers, are about 
to feet thick and must have formed part of the Gothic 
-ortress, ~ 
| Courtyara 

/ Turning to the courtyard, O’Shea says :—‘‘ The patio is 
worthy of the old Alcazar. It is an oblong surrounded 
»y upper and lower galleries, each of which consist of 
hirty-two arches resting on Corinthian columns, all of 
stone and with the escutcheons of the many kingdoms and 
yrovinces over which Charles V.’s eagle could soar and call 
is own. This patio is the masterpiece of Vallalpando. In 
he middle is a bronze group representing Charles as the 
jonqueror of Tunis, bearing the inscription, ‘I shall stay 
i Africa dead or enter Tunis as a victor.’” Facing the 
Dtrance, and extending to the full width of the three 
yentral arches, the first flight of a magnificent staircase 
‘scends to the upper cloister. It is one of the finest stair- 
ases in the world, and was originally designed by Covar- 
ubias, and the story goes that Charles V. exclaimed when 
€ was on the staircase, that he really felt he was an 
Mperor and king. The steps are each of one block of 
tone of enormous width, and the size of the apartment 
nelosing the whole is roo feet long by 50 feet wide. In 
le reign of Philip II. this staircase was further added to, 
nd finally completed by Herrera in 1561, who afterwards 
arned his attention to the southern facade, forming the 
‘xternal wall of the staircase in 1571-84. It is Doric with 
pur stages decorated with pilasters. 

Other royal palaces were erected by various Spanish 
overeigns in later years, but these do not come within the 
cope of this paper. The most important were the palaces 
f Aranjues, San Ildefonso at La Granja, and the present 
oyal Palace at Madrid, built by Philip V. in 1737. 


Colegio de los Irlandeses. 

. The Powerful archbishops also built themselves palaces 
‘considerable grandeur. Cardinal.Fonseca commissioned 
edro de Ibarra in «521 t» erect a palace at Salamanca. 
he patio has fluted pillars and medallions with sculptured 
eads of warriors, in caps or helmets, full of grace and 
prree, of design. Ibarra was aided by Covarrubias, to 
hom, this beautiful courtyard is ascribed, and it may be 
onsidered one of the purest specimens of the Plateresque. 
he famous sculptor Berruguete was employed on this 
uilding, and executed the heads on the me allions, besides 
€ retablo in the chapel. The buildin: is now used as a 


eminary for Irish priests, and is commonly known as the 
olegio de los Irlandeses. f 


The episcopal palace at Alcala de Henares has a fine 
patio with bracket capitals, designed by Covarrubias for 
Cardinal Ximinez. 

Town Halls. 


There are many good specimens of municipal architec- 
ture of this early period in Spain, and the Casa Ayunta- 
miento at Seville is undoubtedly one of the best examples, 
although unfortunately restored and extensively added to on 
both sides. The facade was erected in 1526 from the plans 
of Diego de Riafio, who also designed the beautiful Sala 
Capitular, in the cathedral at Seville. As an architectural 
composition this facade is open to considerable criticism. 
The doorway seems out of proportion to the size of the 
windows, and the cornices and architraves are badly spaced 
one to the other, but the carvings of this front are so 
delicately chiselled and so beautiful that we can readily 
forgive the faults of its design. The interior contains some 
large rooms with decorated ceilings, and the Audiencia, or 
Court of Justice, is worth visiting ; but perhaps the hand- 
somest apartment of this nature in Spain is the hall of the 
Audiencia at Valencia, which has a magnificent arfesonado 
ceiling, divided into twenty-one compartments, carved in 
lozenges entirely of native pine supported by a gallery with 
carved columns and corbels. The lower part of the walls 
is carved with curious old frescoes, representing the 
presidents of the Cortes, ecclesiastical dignitaries and the 
Nobleza Militar. Underneath is a beautiful dado of 
coloured azulejos. The window jambs are richly moulded 
in stone, while the woodwork of the doors and shutters, 
designed with elaborate Moorish patterns, is worthy of 
careful inspection. In fact, every available space of this 
apartment is highly decorated, and the effect is exceedingly 
charming; but the principal feature is the narrow gallery 
running all round the room, supported on Plateresque shafts, 
the interspaces below being filled up with coats-of-arms and 
busts of the kings of Aragon. There are other examples 
in Spain of rooms treated with open galleries in this 
manner, such as the hall of the Paraninfo, at Alcala 
University, and the Salon de Santa Isabel in the Moorish 
palace at Saragossa ; but I do not know of any other apart- 
ment in Europe treated in this manner, or which has so 
remarkable an effect as this noble room. 


Saragossa Town Hall. 

The Ayuntamiento at Saragossa is another civic building 
of the Early Renaissance period, completed in 1551, of a 
more severe type, but erected in a locality where building 
stone is scarce. It is interesting to note how the design 
has been influenced by the materials ; rounded arches were 
adopted as being more suitable to brick construction. The 
principal facade rises in three stages, and is crowned by a 
boldly projecting cornice, which had to be constructed in 
wood. Indeed, stone not being available, most of the build- 
ings in Saragossa have wooden cornices of great variety and 
form. The interior consists of one great hall roofed with 
groining, and divided into three aisles by rows of. Ionic 
columns. The Court of Justice at Saragossa is a building 
of the same character, but here the openings in the upper 
storey are more pronounced and contrast very effectively 
with the plain space below. The facade flanked by low corner 
towers is simple and dignified. Two gigantic figures sup- 
port the doorway, and in the tympanum above are the 
arms of the Luna family, who formerly founded this build- 
ing as a palace. 

Universities. 

The universities of Salamanca and Alcala at the end of 
the fifteenth century were amongst the most celebrated in 
Europe. Salamanca ranked immediately after that of 
Paris and before Oxford and _ Bologna; its students 
numbered 10,000 and upwards. Christopher Columbus 
came here to consult on his project for the discovery of the 
New World. The university has now dwindled into an 
ordinary college, while many of the colleges were destroyed 
during the Peninsular War; but the entrance to the library 
is still left, which is alone well worth an architect’s visit to 
Salamanca to see, forming one’ of the most brilliant 
examples of the decorative and heraldic style. It is of the 
richest period of Ferdinand and Isabella, whose medallions 
are represented over the central jamb of the doorway, 
enclosed in a frame with a Greek inscription. Above are 
armorial bearings, busts and other ornaments. In the top 
stage is a relief of a pope and other persons unknown to 
fame. The characteristics of Moorish decorations are 
distinctly visible in this design; for instance, the door- 
ways have plain jambs supporting a mass. of ornament 
contained in a square frame, and the delicate manner in 
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which the ornament is treated just over the door heads 
increases in scale and projection as it ascends from the eye. 


Staircase. 

A staircase in the interior is. worthy of note, richly 
carved with foliage and curious reliefs, representing bull- 
fights of the fifteenth century. The return of the handrail 
at the angles is very ingeniously worked, but with the 
exception of one or two rich doorways, these few examples 
represent the most important features of what is left of this 
once famous university. 


Alcala de Henares. 

The buildings of the university of Alcala de Henares 
have been sufficiently spared to convey some idea of their 
size and importance during the days of its prosperity. The 
facade is the work of that thoroughly Spanish architect, 
Alonso de Covarrubias, whose work is generally marked by 
the most refined and delicate detail, as we have already 
seen in the patio of the episcopal palace at Salamanca. 
The chief characteristics of this facade are the effective 
treatment of the upper storey, with its rows of arched 
windows placed on either side of a central pediment 
decorated with the arms of Charles V., the comparatively 
plain wall space below, and the tasteful manner in which 
the windows are decorated. The roof-terminals are, how- 
ever, open to criticism, producing a certain fussiness of 
effect, but their introduction can be excused when we recall 
the fact that the Gothic period with its powerful traditions 
was then still in existence. Passing through the main 
doorway, a spacious vestibule leads to a series of three 
beautiful courtyards, extending to the Paraninfo, a grand 
saloon, already mentioned as having a picturesque upper 
gallery running round the room. Here the academical 
degrees were conferred. Cardinal Ximines was the original 
founder of the university, and employed Rodrigo Gil de 
Hontafion, the architect of Segovia Cathedral, to build the 
chapel and other portions of the building. 


Hospitals. 

The cardinal princes of Spain founded many large 
hospitals during the reign of the Catholic kings, and 
thanks to their munificence, the aged and infirm were 
well provided for. They appear to have spent money on a 
lavish scale, judging from such examples as are in exist- 
ence at Seville, Toledo, Valladolid and at Santiago. 


Santa Cruz, Toledo, 

The hospital of the Holy Cross at Toledo was founded 
by Cardinal Mendoza, and is built in the form of a Maltese 
cross. It was intended to have four patios like the hospital 
at Valladolid, founded a few years previously. Both these 
buildings are by the hand of Enrique de Egas, an Early 
Renaissance architect, who received his training at Brussels. 
The entrance doorway to the Toledo example, with its 
delicate carvings, is one of the most familiar specimens 
of the Renaissance period. The grouping of the windows, 
with the circular pediment over the doorway, is very 
pleasing, but the rounded pilaster, following the curve of 
the archway and then suddenly taking a perpendicular 
course, is not in the best of taste. Being an early work, 
the Arab influence is again apparent in the form of the 
general design. 


Hospital del Rey, Burgos. 

The Hospital del Rey, at Burgos, boasts of a very fine 
portal, pleasingly placed in the centre of a blank wall, 
enclosing the courtyard. I have been unable to ascertain 
the date of its erection or the architect’s name, but it would 
appear to belong to a slightly later period than the Toledo 
example, which I might almost say it surpasses in the 
purity of its detail and the appropriate character of its 
design. 

Domestic Architecture. 

It has been often asked, Where did the nobility and 
grandees of Spain live? Travellers have remarked the 
absence of palatial villas, such as we find in Italy, or in our 
own country, situated in parks and surrounded by beauti- 
fully laid-out gardens. The only reasonable answer would 
seem to be that the topographical nature of the country is 
unsuitable for country residences. A great portion of 
Central Spain is an arid desert, and the inhabitants seem to 
be flocked together in small villages and towns, separated 
by wide tracts of land devoid of trees and in some cases of 
vegetation. The nobles had their country houses in the 
villages adjoining their estates, and frequently an excursion 
to an unknown hamlet will often repay the student in the 
discovery of some ducal residence of a bygone age. In the 
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large towns the great feature of the residential houses is th 
patio, some ‘very often enclosing gardens, and ther 
the inmates take the air in privacy, shut off from th’ 
busy streets. Every patio has its staircase, ascendin, 
in broad, easy flights, and mostly surmounted by ai 
artisanado ceiling, sometimes gilt and elaborately paintec 
The staircase of the Casa Pilatos at Seville may be men 
tioned as a specimen of this class, built by Don Pedr: 
Enriquez de Ribera at a time when the Moorish style wa 
beginning to merge into the Plateresque. The walls ar| 
adorned with azulejos in many varied and rich colours, ani 
over them may be seen stucco tracery of great variety o| 
pattern. The ceiling of the staircase is dome-shaped an, 
fantastically ornamented, a form of roof known to thi 
Spaniards as media narayja. In this case it is entirely gilt 
I show a view of a similar ceiling in the palace at Guadala 
jara. The reflected light from the windows below produce: 
an almost indescribable effect. These ceilings were execute, 
by Moorish workmen, who no doubt took their model fron 
the ceiling of the Sala de los Abencerrages at the Alhambra 
richly honeycombed with stalactite ornament, resemblin; 
more the production of an insect or animal than the worl 
of human hands. a | 
Casa Conchas. a 
The Casa de los Conchas, at Salamanca, may be con| 
sidered the most complete house in Spain of its period 
The exterior is studded with stone shells, the heraldic badg 
of its owner. It has a fine patio and good ceiling over thi 
staircase. The delicate traceries of the windows, ‘thi 
escutcheons and the enrichment over the doorway are al 
admirable. Perhaps the most interesting features are the 
iron grills which adorn the mezzanine windows, castin; 
deep shadows on the stonework, and adding greatly to thi 
charm of the curious effect of sunlight on the building, 
The skilful manner in which these grills are constructed i) 
worthy of an investigation. There are many specimens oj 
late Gothic grills and balconies to be found even in Renais, 
sance buildings, but specimens of this particular form ar 
exceedingly rare. The grill consists of three circular cage: 
formed of twisted upright iron bars projecting boldly fron) 
the wall, bound together with horizontal bands of pierce; 
work. The upper and lower bands are enriched witl 
foliage, armorial bearings and turrets of Castile and pilgrin 
shells of St. James. These massive specimens not onl} 
screened and protected the inmates but excluded the glari 
of the sun. a 
Casa Monterey. | 
Amongst other old houses at Salamanca the Casi 
Monterey is worthy of note. Regarding its history ver 
little is known. The date of its erection was probabl 
about 1530, and as many of the carved shields bear th 
arms of Cardinal Fonseca in the form of stars, it is pro 
bable that the palace was built by that great primate, an! 
possibly from designs prepared by his architect, Alonso d 
Covarrubias. The title of Condé de Monterey was create: 
in the year 1626 in favour of Don Baltazar de Zinega, afte 
whom the palace is called, and although he may hav — 
inhabited the building in the seventeenth century he cel — 
tainly was not its founder. The open loggia on the to| 
storey was built for the ladies of the house to promenad 
and take exercise in during times of disturbances when th — 
streets were rendered unsafe. The building possessed tw) 
elegant square towers or miradores, with upper galleries ¢ 
open arcaded windows, and the cornices are surmounte| 
with a lace-like fringe in pierced stone, known to th ; 
Spaniards as antepecho work. Built of a warm-coloure| — 
stone, the palace has a very striking appearance whe 
seen in the light of the afternoon sun. There is nothin) — 
of much interest in the interior, the building having bee) — 
gutted during the Peninsular War. led 


Castles. E| 

The castellated architecture of Spain is sufficient] (2 
important to present food for a paper by itself; it has no 
however, been as yet properly investigated by moder a 
writers. The Alcazar at Segovia is a fair specimen, butth — 
structure itself is practically modern, having been rebul) ~ 
almost from the foundations after a disastrous fire in 186 ee 
This once impregnable fortress is most picturesquel .: 
situated at the extremity of a rock promontory, built at th 
end of the eleventh century. It was repaired and embe 
lished by Enrique IV., and Philip II. employed Herrera he 
redecorate some of the saloons. Charles I. of Englan ss 
lodged here in 1623, and here Gil Blas was confined in 1!" 
dungeons. The exterior of the castle is striking. The gree — 
keep rises in a square mass, crowned with a row of turret 
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‘There are few windows, while the whole effect is that of 
strength and defiance. The surfaces of the walls are 
diapered with a curious pattern in stuccowork. Formerly 
the great halls of the interior were decorated in the Gotho- 
Moresque style, and possessed superb ceilings with 
$talactite ornament springing from richly-gilt friezes 
decorated with heraldic shields, intermingled with verses 
from the Koran. The remains of another fine Castilian 
castle exist at Coca, within 10 miles of Segovia. It is a 
grand specimen of a genuine old palace fortress of the 
Hispano-Moresque period. It is built almost entirely of 
‘brick with wide mortar joints, and bears traces of bands of 
stucco decoration. The massive walls of the fortress rise 
out of a deep moat, and the angles are protected by sturdy 
octagonal towers crowned with turrets. The upper part of 
‘the walls are deeply slit for archers, and the lower portions 
have curious flat arches projecting over the foundation, 
while the whole composition is dominated by a huge 
donjon-keep entirely devoid of openings. 

' Remains of an even larger castle of this nature may be 
found at Alcala, near to Seville, and the castle of Madina 
‘del Campo is a good specimen. Finally, and in conclusion, 
I feel that there is much to be learned from the architecture 
of Spain, and can only express the hope that more of our 
students will visit the Peninsula and add to our knowledge 
something more of the architecture of a country perhaps 
the least visited in Europe. 

_ Mr. R. Puené Spters, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the author of the paper, said he occupied a very different 
position than was usual with him. He had never been to 
Spain, but it was on his suggestion that Mr. Prentice went 
to that country instead of to Italy. It was therefore rather 
difficult to say much about the subject of the paper because 
he had never seen the buildings therein described. He 
‘might say, however, he had sent a great many students, 
‘both English and American, to Spain, and indirectly there- 
fore he had received a certain amount of information 
vegarding the buildings. He thought the cathedral at 
‘Granada was an extremely interesting example of Spanish 
architecture, though its value to a certain extent arose 
‘because in the construction it was evident that the architect 
was well acquainted with Gothic vaulting. In the Escorial 
they were confronted with an extraordinary building. Mr. 
Prentice showed them a large plan, and he had spoken 
with enthusiasm about it. He (Mr. Spiers) held a 
different opinion. He could only speak from an ac- 
quaintance gained through drawings and photographs, but 
he thought one could judge buildings from illustrations. 
He would describe it as one of the most commonplace 
duildings in its execution, though the plan was grand. The 
‘ont was like a warehouse, and inside the courts the five 
cows of windows lacked architectural composition. There 
was a total want of scale and too much contrast. The 
~ortion of the paper which dealt with domestic work was 
‘nteresting, and he was struck by the fine contrast of plain 
‘masonry with very erriched work. 

| Mr. Atan Porter seconded the vote of thanks, and said 
she subject of the paper was an entirely new one to 
she Association. They had been shown work in Spain, 
‘he existence of which was unknown to many of the 
nembers. 

_ Mr. H. Tanner said he had visited the Escorial when in 
pain and enjoyed it immensely ; the buildings had some 
very fine detail. Segovia he described as the most charm- 
ng place he had visited in Spain. 

| Mr. T. R. Spence and Mr. Lours Amster also supported 
“he vote of thanks. 


| 


| EXCAVATION OF CORBRIDGE. 

ioe Roman site of Corstopitum, near Hexham, in 
t Northumberland, has long been recognised as likely 
(0 offer valuable results to excavators. Situated at the 
»oint where the main road from York crosses the Tyne, its 


. 


osition and extent distinguish it alike from the military 
“amps along Hadrian’s Wall and from the fortified halting- 
laces on the Roman road, while the former finds of a 
Massive silver dish and two altars with Greek inscriptions 
‘how that here are the buried traces of a wealthier and 
nore mixed community than was to be found elsewhere on 
‘he military frontier of Roman Britain. The whole area is 
ultivated land, and has apparently been unoccupied since 

€ time of the Roman evacuation. 


Excavations on the Site, with a view 
seneral chara 
he 


to determining its 
cter, were carried out during last summer by 
Northumberland county history committee. Briefly 


— py tom 


l 


the results were to show that the foundations of Roman 
buildings remained intact at all points, and that in some 
places walls remained six or seven feet high. Built into 
one of the walls were discovered the quoins of the largest 
and most elaborate arch yet met with in the North of 
England. The outer defences of the town were also found, 
and the uncovering of painted plaster and flooring of good 
quality corroborated the view that Corstopitum possessed 
buildings superior to anything hitherto known near 
Hadrian’s Wall. 

The remains of the Roman bridge were surveyed, three 
or four of its piers being found embedded in the northern 
bank of the Tyne. 

These results demonstrate that the systematic excava- 
tion of Corstopitum will yield most valuable information 
regarding Roman civil life as brought into touch with the 
troops on the frontier. 

The Northumberland county history committee could 
not itself undertake so large a work, and a Corbridge exca- 
vation committee has been formed, including representa- 
tives of the London and Newcastle Societies of Antiquaries 
and of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Captain 
Cuthbert, D.S.O., of Beaufront, the owner of the whole 
site, has lent his active co-operation, and the sum of 1,000/. 
has already been promised. A complete excavation of the 
site is likely to cost about twice this sum, and may require 
five summers’ work. Subscriptions may be paid either to 
the treasurer, Mr. Howard Pease, F.S.A., Otterburn Tower, 
Northumberland, or to the secretary, Mr. W. H. Knowles, 
F.S.A., Gosforth, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. An _ illustrated 
report of the excavations will be sent to annual subscribers 
of upwards of 2/. 2s. and to all donors of 1o/. The excava- 
tions will be carried out under the personal supervision of 
a properly qualified archzologist. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
A the rooms of the above Society on Thursday, the 
14th inst., Mr. G. P. Bankart read a paper on “‘ Plaster 
Work,” Mr. H. S. Chorley, president, in the chair. 
The lecturer said :—The task of condensing so immense 
a subject into a space of a few minutes is, I fear, no light 
one. Historically the subject has on more than one previous 
occasion been compressed within the limits of a paper. 
Plaster has so long been looked down upon, and perhaps 
rightly so, for its modern commonplace vulgarity of treat- 
ment, that it seems almost incongruous to think of it as a 
vehicle of art. The primary object of the decoration of a 
ceiling or of a wall, as in, I think, all decoration, was the 
giving of pleasure to the eye. The construction of the 
ceiling has undoubtedly its bearing on the design. We 
have a method of constructing our modern plaster decora- 
tion by casting with fibre and wood, and this is a method 
of convenience. Whether the process itself is right or 
wrong is another matter; much of our modern construction 
calls for it, and it has come to stay, at least, for a time. 
Unlike the plasterwork of the early centuries, which 
was a mere coating, our process is a casing. It 
would be a fatal error to suppose that the undulating 
surfaces of ceilings would have been left had there 
been more skilful workmen. It does not follow that 
because the surface of the ceiling bulged or undulated it 
was altogether due to the negligence of the plasterer. All 
the crafts are alike inthis respect. Joists were then cut 
and shaped by hand, and unevenly laid and irregular of 
surface when lathed over. Walls were irregular also, 
roughly built, and in the early times the plaster followed 
suit. The materials were prepared and mixed as they 
had been mixed for centuries, and in application they 
relied very largely on doing the best they could with the 
freedom of the hand and the judgment of the eye rather 
than on the over exactitude of the rule and measure. We 
must give credit at any rate for these men using plaster in 
a plastic form. I claim for plaster at least that respect and 
technical liberty which are due from the artist to any other 
material or medium of expression, whether the surface of 
operation be large or small. 
The lecture was illustrated by many fine lantern slides, 


The Committee of the Irving Memorial announce that the 
work of executing the statue of the late Sir Henry Irving 
has. been offered to and accepted by Mr. Thomas 
Brock, R.A. 
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Transept Roofs; Abbeydore Church. 


S1r,—Will you allow me through the medium ot your 
valuable paper to make known the urgent need of this 
beautiful and interesting Cistercian abbey church ? 


-Nearly. four years ago a considerable reparation was. 


effected under the supervision of Mr. Roland W. Paul, 
F.S.A., architect. The entire flooring was taken up, which 
lay upon an earthen bed rather more than a foot deep, on 
the surface of which were scattered human skulls and 
bones. These were carefully collected and sealed up. The 
earth having been removed, the whole area was concreted 
and the floor relaid as it was before. The roof of the presby- 
tery (the most beautiful part of the church) was re-covered 
with stone slates, boarded and felted. Scudamore’s plaster 
ceiling, being in a broken state, was removed, and oak 
boarding substituted for. it behind the joists. A complete 
system of drainage has been carried out, and the buttresses 
of the eastern chapels carefully underpinned. The repair 
of the tower roof and battlements entailed a considerable 
outlay. .The latter had to be rebuilt and the old roof 
replaced by a leaden one. This repair alone cost 500/. 
The entire reparation (as far as it has gone) cost just 2,000/. 

It was intended to treat the transept roof and ceiling 
(for which this appeal is being made) in exactly the same 
way as that of the presbytery, preserving Lord Scudamore’s 
interesting woodwork and substituting oak boarding at the 
‘back of the joists for the present plaster ceiling, and relaying 
the stone slate roof on felt and boarding. But our good 
intentions were frustrated through lack of funds. ~ 

The transept ‘roof, at that time very: bad, is now in a 
most dilapidated and dangerous condition, the laths on 
which the slates are nailed having rotted in numerous 
places, causing the tiles to slip and leaving openings in the 
roof through which the rain pours in upon the plaster 
ceiling below. 

I cannot help feeling that when it is publicly known 
that this portion of the church is in such a sad and danger- 
ous condition and—more than this—a source of danger to 
the repaired portion, as well as to those who pass under it, 
that the 1,100/. required will be forthcoming. 

My deepest and heartfelt thanks are due. to the many 
friends and well-wishers who have so generously responded 
and enabled me to repair this beautiful Cistercian relic, so 
far, for the reverent worship of God. . And] am emboldened 
to think, judging from the many who have visited and con- 
tinue to visit the abbey, that their interest in it is still keen 
and unflagging. The very fact alone of this Cistercian 
presbytery being the only. one in the country used for 
Divine service is sufficient to rouse the interest of all lovers 
of ecclesiastical architecture for this church, possessing as 
it does an interest and beauty so unique. 

ALFRED PHILIPPS, Rector. 

Abbeydore, Herefordshire: March 15, 1907. 


Royce, Ltd. 


Sir,—As considerable confusion appears to exist as to 
the relationship between Messrs. Rolls-Royce, Ltd., motor- 
car manufacturers, and ourselves—we being, for instance, 
frequently asked how our motor cars are progressing and 
recelving communications intended for our friends—we 
should be obliged if you would, through the medium of 
your columns, allow us to explain that Messrs. Rolls-Royce, 
Ltd., have taken over the automobile business inaugurated 
and formerly carried on by us at Cooke Street, Hulme, 
Manchester, where they are continuing the manufacture of 
the well-known “ Rolls-Royce” motor chassis; that our 
offices and works, which have been considerably enlarged 
to meet the rearrangement, are situate at Trafford Park, 
Manchester (now our only Manchester address), and that 
we are there continuing the manufacture of the ‘“ Royce” 
dynamo-generators, electro-motors, motor starting and con- 
trolling switches, switchboards, arc lamps. and accessories, 
and the “ Royce” electrically- driven cranes, hoists, capstans, 
winches and transporters. The two firms are totally dis- 
tinct and separate companies, Messrs. Rolls-Royce, Ltd., 
manufacturing motor cars, and we electrical plant, cranes, 
hoists, &c., and should not in any way be confused with one 
another.—We are, sir, yours faithfully, for Royce, Ltd., 

T. Ritcnie, Commercial Matiaser. ¢ 


| the methods employed there of. unloading and storing - th 


GENERAL. — ol 
An Exhibition of Drawings, principally from Venice, by 
Mr. Arthur Studd, has been opened in’ Paris. Among the | 
views is one of Hampton Court. eo 
The Foundation-Stone of the Higher Broughton Sy 
gogue, Manchester, which is being constructed from 
designs of Mr. Delissa Joseph, F.R.I.B.A., was laid 
Monday by Sir Marcus Samuel, in the presence of the. be 
Mayor of Manchester. 


MI. Edouard Toudouze, the painter, died in ‘Paris aa 
week of influenza. He won the Prix de Rome in 
Recently he prepared for the Government several cart 
which were reproduced in tapestry at the Gobelins. — 


ASsum of 30,000/. is required for the repai 
ecclesiastical buildings which were oe by the 
earthquake. one 


Lord Alverstone, in presiding on Tuesday in t 
Central Criminal Court, said he desired to congratula 
Corporation of London and the legal profession u 
new buildings. So far as one could judge: the b 
were admirable i in their arrangements in every way. 
had no doubt that some minor points would be rearr 
in the working of the buildings; as they were they s 
most admirably designed. 


The Competition for a poster for the Scottish ‘Exh 
of next year'attracted over sixty competitors. The fi 
of so/, was awarded to Mr. F. H. Ball, Nottingham. 
second prize of 20/. was gained by Messrs. M’La 
Cumming, of Edinburgh. 


Mr. Paul Hoffmann has réctapea from Palr 
House, where he has carried on his practice for 
fifteen years, to new offices at Capel ‘House, New 
Street, the recently completed building on the ‘south 
the street. 


Mr. W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., the painter of shippi: 
tidal rivers, was on Wednesday elected a 
Academician. Re 


The Ayr Auld Brig preserge tie committee subm 
petition at Ayr Dean of Guild Court on the 15th ins 
warrant to carry out the proposed preservation wo 
the bridge. Mr. Wilson, C.E., Glasgow, the enginee 
J. A. Morris, Ayr, the archzeological expert; and Mr. 
Welsh, of Messrs. Shaw & Welsh, solicitors, Ayr, th 
secretaries, appeared on behalf of the committee, 
Court granted warrant, Jeaving it to the Town Cour 
authorise the closing of the bridge to traffic. 


Mr. Robert George Clutton, senior partner in thi 
Messrs. Clutton, the agents to the Commissioners o 
and Forests and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
as to Lord Normanton and other large landowners, 4 
week. Mr. Clutton, who was sixty-eight years of a 
the eldest son of the late Mr. John Clutton, the for 
the Surveyors’ Institution, and was formerly a me 
the Council of that body and of the Surveyors’ As 
the Land Surveyors’ Club and other bodies connec 
the profession. 


The New Baptist Church at Hertford, which was d 
by Messrs. George Baines & Son, of London, was ope 
the 14th inst. by Mr. Herbert Marnham, treasurer 
Baptist Union. The -Rev. W.. Cuff. preached at: th 
noon service. It is seated in oak, with oak. pulpi 
accommodates 548 persons in a mixed congregation, 
the ground floor. The contract amount was 2 2514. 
builders were Messrs. F. Wood & Co., of Luton. 


The Sub-Committee of the Dundee Town Count 
charge of the plans of the new Technical Institute hav: 
for further consideration of the four sets’of compe 
designs which have been submitted. There were 
members of the committee present, over whom Mr. 
Henderson presided, and, after discussion, a una 
report and recommendation were arrived at with refe 
to procedurefregarding the plans. © «= 


_ A Paper will be read at the Institution of Civil Engineer! — 
on Tuesday upon “The Application of Hydro-Electri¢ uf 
Power to Slate Mining,” by Mr. Moses Kellow, Associate. 


The Italian cotton manufacturers have decided to con 
struct their own cotton docks at Genoa and Venice, an¢ — 
if necessary at other Italian ports. Two Italian engimeer 
are proceeding to Liverpool and Bremen in order to stud) 


cotton. 
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THE WHEK. 


[THE recommendation of the majority of the committee 
of inquiry respecting the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
which would confine its work to organising exhibitions, 
eaving the teaching to the school of art connected with 
the Department of Manufactures and Agriculture, has 
given rise to petitions to the House of Commons. One 
was signed by (1) the joint art committee of the Ulster 
Society of Architects, the Belfast Arts Society and the 
UIster Art Club; (2) students at the City of Dublin 
echnical schools; (3) art teachers and students of 
Tork ; (4) citizens of Cork; (5) art teachers, students 
ind citizens of Limerick ; (6) art teachers and students 
yf Waterford ; (7) artists and citizens of Belfast. The 
nemorialists unite in declaring that any Bill founded 
m the recommendations of the committee of inquiry 
limed at depriving the Royal Hibernian Academy of 
ts academic functions must inevitably tend to its 
ibolition and to the discouragement of art in Ireland, 
ind that such a proposal is most untimely, having 
egard to the large amount of independent effort which 
s at present being directed to the development of art 
n Ireland. The Government do not appear to be 
infriendly to the Academy, and ask for a proposal by 
vhich the rival schools could be enabled to co-operate 
n the training of students. It should be realised that 
though the’ Academicians may endeavour to teach 
tudents, the exhibitions in which the results of their 
eaching are seen cannot be considered as satisfactory. 
“*hanges of some kind will be necessary if the official 
ystem is set aside. At the same time it must be 
llowed that the small sum assigned by the Treasury is 
ot sufficient to enable the Hibernian Academy. to 
ompete with the Royal Academy in power of teaching, 
nd the wealthy people in Ireland will not aid in sup- 
lementing the annual grant. 


| THE committee of organisation and the local com- 
fee of the International Congress for Hygiene and 
Jemography, which is to be held in Berlin, have re- 
olved to give occasion to the members of the Con- 
ress to make themselves acquainted with the numerous 
ygienic institutes of Berlin and its environs, The 
cientific meetings will not be extended beyond 2 p.M., 
1 order that the afternoons may be reserved for such 
ght-seeing. Through the presidents of the different 
*ctions more than a hundred establishments have been 
josen, which can be visited during the Congress, partly 
id libitum, partly in groups under a special conduct. A 
Hygienic Guide” will give a short description of the 
‘Stitutes in three languages in such a way that’ the 
embers can select the subjects which would be most 
teresting to them. The local committee, under the 
cesidency of Dr, EILSBERGER, consists of representa- 
ves’ of Imperial and State Offices, the Municipal 
ouncil of Berlin, members of the F aculty, of physi- 
ans, directors of different hygienic societies, engineers, 
dustrials and special journalists. 


| It is not unlikely that the ignorant classes in Paris 
ll misinterpret public opinion concerning churches, 
ad imagine that sacrileges and robberies from them 
“ll be only lightly .punished. In that way we can 
iderstand why an effort was made a few nights ago to 
ib the church of St. Merri, and with success, although 
je thieves were unable to escape with their booty. 
2€ church is in the Rue Saint-Martin and is quite 
Ose to the Rue de Rivoli: The building is one of the 
»st curious in Paris. It is. believed that 1,200 years 
0 a church stood on the site, which was succeeded by 


difficult to say whether there is 
work in the edifice, but it has at least all the character- 
istics of late examples. What makes the style appear 
odd is the way in which Gothic and Renaissance are com- 
mingled. On one face the arches are pointed ; if we look 
on the other side they are transformed into round arches. 
The porch appears on the exterior to be a remarkable 
example of Gothic. sculpture, but it is said that the 
numerous statues occupying the niches were all made in 
the middle of last century and were direct copies of figures 
at Notre-Dame. It is well known that extensive works 
were carried out in the reigns of Francis I. and 
Louis XIV. as well as in a later time. But sometimes 
the works seem to have been alternated as if a definite 
style was to be avoided. As a curiosity the church is 
deserving of examination by architects who may visit 
Paris at Easter, for it suggests within a limited compass 


the peculiar laxity which was for many years tolerated 
in France. 


any genuine masonry- 


THE committee of the Glasgow City Council who 
have charge of the building regulations under the Act 
of 1890 could not be expected to be satisfied with the 
decision of the House of Lords respecting the street 
register, on which we commented last week. It is said 
that over 20,o00/, has been expended in the litigation. 
The decision has to be accepted, but it is considered 
desirable to leave an opening for a future attempt to 
obtain frontages without paying for them. Meanwhile the 
following notice has been drafted :—" To repeal, alter or 
amend section 9 of the Glasgow Building Regulations Act, 
1g0o, and in connection therewith to enact that it shall 
not be necessary to enter in the register of streets 
provided for in that section and in the relative map 
(a) the width of any street or (6) the distance between 
the centre of any street and the building line thereof; to 
provide for a new or amended register of streets and 
relative map, ind to repeal sections 20 and 21 of the 
said Act in whole or in part.” The terms of the clauses 
are under the consideration of a sub-committee of the 
Corporation. It has yet to be seen whether the 5,500 
owners or occupiers of property who consider themselves 
aggrieved by the entries in the streets register can be 
pacified without compensation. 


Ir has often been said that an archzeological Domes- 
day Book would be a valuable acquisition. It would be 
advantageous also for those who possessed proprietorial 
or allied interests in the objects recorded in the pages, for 
they would be likely to esteem it more highly because 
of the interest taken in them. An approach to sucha 
register is found in the plates of the photographic 
surveys of some counties. And in any case photo- 
graphy could lend invaluable aid as a substitute for de- 
scription. Mr. C. A. Crayton, of Brighton, has sug- 
gested that the Sussex Archeological Society should 
undertake the work -for that county. Although parts 
are in immediate connection with London, and there- 
fore, as it were, under strict supervision, there are other 
parts in which interesting remains might be removed 
or transformed without any criticism from those who 
desire the preservation of antiquities. Mr. CLayran 
refers to the case of a half-timbered sixteenth-century 
cottage at the entrance to a village which conferred dis- 
tinction on its surroundings. It was recently destroyed 
and replaced by red and yellow villas. In a neighbour- 
ing village an ancient farmhouse was also doomed to 
destruction. Fortunately a suggestion was made to the 
owner that reparation would serve his purpose equally 
well, and the relic still exists. As the Sussex Society 
has the services of sixteen local secretaries and they 
could also call in voluntary assistants, it would not be 
difficult to. make a record of whatever has survived in 
the different districts. _Guide-books are useful, but they 
are far from being exhaustive, and something more is 


required to suggest the wealth of the county in products 


ie Structures of a subsequent. date... It would be! ofa past age. 
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THE BRITISH CLAYWORKER AND HIS RIVALS. 


F we believe Mr. Ruskin, our fields of fine clay were 
not given to us to be made into oblong morsels of 
one size, but in order that men who,could not handle a 
chisel might knead out of them some expression of 
human thought. And until architects know how to use 
clay they will, according to him, never know how to 
use marble. If literally accepted, the words would 
appear exaggerated. But anyone who considers the 
wonderful adaptability of the clays of England for 
manufacturing purposes must acknowledge that they are 
capable of serving far higher purposes than were sup- 
posed practicable fifty years ago when Mr. Rusxtn was 
preaching or prophesying, Clay has -been so closely 
associated with the history of civilisation, it demands 
our reverence, and the potter’s wheel has been adopted as 
an emblem to symbolise many purposes from the earliest 
times. Other countries may have used clay in a more 
remote age than did the inhabitants of this country. 
But explorers have found that it served the purposes 
of the primitive dwellers in the island. The Romans 
no doubt demonstrated how the art could be improved, 
and it is quite possible that the scene depicted by Sir 
Aima-TapEeMA was real and that a Roman emperor 
considered a British pottery worthy of a visit. Clay- 
working has undoubted claims on modern Englishmen 
on account of its historic interest. 

It is not necessary for us to follow the useful and 
manifold purposes in which clay was employed. But 
we think it can be asserted without fear of contra- 
diction that the revival of industrial art in this country 
was and is closely connected with pottery. We are not 
among the idolaters of Jostan WeEpGwoop, for we are 
aware of the shortcomings of his system. But there 
can be no doubt that he was able to demonstrate the 
relation between pottery and sculptured art, or, in other 
words, between manufactures and what was known at 
the time as High Art. It would have been advantageous 
if at a later time those who were appointed to teach 
ornament and decoration could have realised that pottery 
deserved more attention than any other kind of manu- 
facture. Owing to a number of circumstances textiles 
were preferred, as if England was mainly dependent for 
success upon the cottons of Manchester. It was not 
perceived that although textiles afford opportunities for 
surface decoration alone, in pottery, or in most varieties 
of it, there is in addition a necessity for creating beauti- 
ful forms. In that way there is a connection with work 
in other materials which is not possible with textiles. 
As an outlet for the expression of any skill in art which 
may be possessed by Britons, pottery is deserving of the 
protection of the State, for it can combine design, paint- 
ing and modelling. 

There is, however, another development of the 
potter’s art which England can claim as especially its 
own. If it were not for the co-operation of the maker 
of what is simply called “sanitary ware,” would there 
be much use in sanitary science? Those who talk 
loudly about the diminution of the death-rate, preventa- 
tive medicine and much else, rarely give due acknow- 
ledgment to the labours of the potter, which made 
theories become actualities. It is only necessary to 
visit any sanitary exhibition in order to be impressed 
with the countless variety of the forms in which clay 
has been made to serve the requirements of hygiene. 
Improvements are being constantly carried out, and there 
is no doubt that under proper encouragement not only 
the producers of sanitary ware, but of all other kinds of 
wares in which clay is the principal element, would 
be able to supply all wants of Great Britain, whether 
eesthetic or material, without the least aid from the rest 
of the world. 


When we say encouragement we do not mean’ 


subsidies from the Treasury. The potters have im- 
proved and extended their art independently of all 
State aid. Even in the matter of artistic education, as 
we have suggested, they were not properly treated. 
CarrieR-BELLEUSE, SoLon and SaLMson compensated 


for any lack of official teachers. The encouragemer 
we mean is of another kind. It is mainly the adoptio 
of fiscal means to preserve not only the potters but tt 
people of this country from the practices of foreigner 
which must be described as opposed to all legitimaj 
principles of commercialism, if they are not absolute] 
dishonest. Anyone who may think such proposa 
unwarranted has only to glance at the report on tt’ 
pottery industries by the Tariff Commission which he 
been lately issued. . | 

One advantage of the evidence is that mam 
facturers are allowed to express the results of their ow 
experience in their own words. There is consequentl 
an entire absence of the diplomatic vagueness which } 
supposed to be essential in documents by officials < 
the British Government. In the reports there is n 
concealment of facts. The sufferers are allowed t 
relate the losses which arise through a lax systen 
Messrs. Doutton & Co., for example, produced a' 
article from a registered design which was sold for 16, 
a dozen. ‘The Germans made copies, and sold them i 
this country at prices varying from 3s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. | 
dozen. Such an extraordinary variation in foreig 
prices is by itself enough to prove that German ‘con; 
petition is regulated by novel principles. Indeed, ov 
registration system as administered affords no prote: 
tion for those who employ it. Numerous firms testifie 
that registered patterns can be reproduced in German 
and sold in England without any remedy, while if 
German is supposed to suffer by imitation of one of hi 
designs his Government protects him voluntarily b 
stepping in and confiscating everything bearing th| 
design. In our trade, said one witness, there neve 
was one good foreign design that was not copie 
from an Englishman’s, The imitation is most irr) 
tating, and there is no redress, Any mnoyelt 
we bring out, said another representative, an 
new shape or pattern, is at once copied and ser 
here, even to our own town (Longton), to compet 
with our productions. One manufacturer related ho 
he had forty models prepared, and the Germans copie 
and applied thirty-eight of them. Imitation of the kin 
may be flattering, but it is not advantageous to th 
English potter. While Germany is mentioned itist 
be regretted that Austria, which for a long time we 
recognised as a fair-trading country, is now becomin 
notorious for its piracy. Another rival is Japan, Fc 
along time the country possessed a style of it ow 
and was proud of it. But the people are now realisin 
that dishonest copying can bring profit, and they at 
making and selling what are called standard, that | 
British, lines of goods. When it is remembered thi 
potters in Japan are paid about ad. a day, competitio 
would be hard enough even under fair conditions. 

It might be supposed that in sanitary ware Englan 
was secure. Any Englishman who has lived on th 
Continent must be pardoned if he does not esteem tt 
inhabitants as remarkable for cleanliness. SVENGALI 
exclamation about the absurdity of an Englishma 
taking a daily bath, and poor Tritpy’s admiration of 
clean Englishman were no exaggerations on the part ( 
Du Maurier. Yet it is curious that foreigners, wh 
are so indifferent to employing aids to cleanliness an 
Sanitation, are competing with English traders in pr‘ 
ducing them, especially for people in distant countrie 
The export trade of sanitary goods to Germany is sai 
to have stopped entirely, owing to the hostile tariff 
ros. a ton, but their own manufactures are adequate 


any use made of them. 


If in connection with trac 
anything could be considered as ludicrous it 1s th 
foreign endeavour to gain a reputation in sanitar 
wares. But the opposition to the manufacturers ‘ 
this country is so intense there is no fear of thi 
ridicule which is supposed to be fatal to absurdities. 
Another class of goods has also of late attracte 
foreigners. Although common bricks and tiles are ie 
alone, other classes of bricks—such as flooring and fir' 
proof ware—are now introduced largely in Eng!an' 
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Foreign fireproof flooring is in demand. A case is 
mentioned of a British colliery firm giving a contract 
for building coke ovens to a foreign firm, and they 
used 1,200 tons of foreign bricks. 
say, was in the very home of the firebrick trade. Among 
other kinds of goods which are also going from us are 
door furniture and porcelain electrical fittings, for both 
are now largely imported. ) 

_ One witness was not afraid to say, after his observa- 
tions in foreign countries, that the English potter is the 
best in the world. But it is believed that owing to the 
depression in trade and the hopelessness of any im- 
provement in his position, the English potter is 
becoming indifferent and desponding. Improved educa- 
tion does not appear likely to create successors who 
will be superior to the present race, for owing to the 
unsteady nature of the employment desirable appren- 
tices are not attracted. There is reason for their 
hesitation. In the ‘Longton and Fenton districts the 
imports of foreign china are calculated to mean a loss 
of 5,000/. a week to the working potters alone, and pro- 
bably subsidiary trades lose 2,o00/. a week. It should 
not be concluded that the apparent inferiority is due to 
the superior system of production employed by foreigners. 
There are some people who will not believe that extra- 
ordinary measures are adopted in order to undersell 
English manufacturers in their own country. It might, 
for instance, be supposed that although ‘ dumping ” 
should serve with iron and~steel -goods, it would be 
ridiculous in the case of pottery. Jugs can be bought 
in England for 9@. which in Germany cost 1s. 7d. 
Flooring tiles are shipped to Australia below ordi- 
gary cost price. Silica bricks, firebricks, mag- 
nesite bricks can be obtained in this country 
at prices lower than the normal cost of production 
abroad. Dutch tiles, which in Amsterdam cost 6s. per 
square yard, can be obtained in London at 5s. per 
square yard. -Messrs. Woo..iscrort, who should 
anderstand the;condition of ithe trade, say that a duty 
of 10 per cent., ought to be imposed on imported floor 
ind wall tiles, and they refer to one of the largest firms 
of pottery manufacturers, who propose erecting new 
works in the United States and closing their factories 
‘n this country unless tariff reform comes along within 
i reasonable time. Other firms suggest that the duty 
on Dutch glazed tiles should not be less than 20 per 
sent. There are advocates of 333 per cent. 

_ Experience alone can demonstrate whether the 
Mmposition of a duty on imports of pottery. to this 
‘ountry which would correspond with what has to 
ve paid by English traders in foreign countries 
vould be sufficient to regain English supremacy in the 
vorld's markets. There may be other conditions which 
vould have to be considered. Nevertheless, it is re- 
oarkable. that out of sixty firms in the china trade no 
‘ess than fifty have agreed that a measure of the kind 
5 essential.. About one-half of the remaining ten are 
avourable to an import duty, but as they have partners 
vho believe in universal free trade they are compelled 
o stand out. In this country we are not much disposed 
owards theories. However, when one is’ taken up it 
ecomes like one of the axioms in geometry, and is 
‘Steemed as a necessary truth. Much has occurred of 
te years which should be sufficient to convince people 
lat beliefs which were comprised among the eternal 
€racities have to obey, like meaner things, the law of 
lutation, — Unrestricted free trade undoubtedly served 
| temporary purpose, and preserved Ireland, if 
ot Great Britain, from famine. But other coun- 
“tes who also studied political economy and were 
“ithout any temporary incentive to the adoption of 
J€ principle declined to see in free trade a panacea 
or earthly evils. They may have been mistaken in not 
ollowing the example set by this country. But their 
Usiness is growing whilst ours is declining. It would 
ten seem before affairs go from bad to worse that it would 
> wise to try some experiments in Protection. The 


attery trade might be selected. It is not well to have. 


This, strange to ! 


examples of dishonest practices before the public gaze 
In every successful crockery shop in town and country. 
The display is not only bad in itself, but it teaches 
English people the advantage of renouncing the old way 
of trusting one another, which has been one of the 
causes through which Great Britain has held its own 
against the world. English potters can supply all the 
requirements of Englishmen, and they are numerous 
enough to prevent any charging of disproportionate 
prices for honest ware. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES.* 


ARDLY more than a century has elapsed since it 
was enacted in England that unless regularly 
licensed by the magistrates every house, room or place 
which was used for the purpose of reading books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, or other publications was to be 
deemed a disorderly house, and the owners were to be 
punished as the law directed in the case of disorderly 
houses. To lend books on any subject whatever with- 
out permission of the magistrates was to incur a fine of 
100/, a day, and the fines did not exempt a culprit from 
the punishment incurred as the keeper of a disorderly 
house. We have reason to be thankful that the England 
of 1907 does not correspond with the England of 1799, 
for then: the author and publisher of the latest volume 
on public libraries would probably find themselves 
charged with-high treason. 

It was not to be expected that under such condi- 
tions much attention would be given to the planning of 
buildings for libraries. For centuries it was supposed 
that a square or oblong room was sufficient. The 
library of Leyden may be taken as an instance, for it 
was attended by students from:all parts of Europe. A 
very careful etching suggests its appearance in 1610. 
It was lighted along the sides by large windows. The 
books were arranged in two rows. of shelves or cases 
running parallel, with a passage dividing them and with 
only sufficient space between each case to allow the 
student to stand while searching for the book he 
required. Each case was inscribed .with the class of 
books it contained in large letters above it. On one 
side were volumes on history, medicine and law; on 
the other side were works on mathematics, philosophy, 
literature and theology. There were no seats, but a 
student who wished to read had the use of a desk on 
which he could rest his folio. A few globes and views 
of places completed the furniture. Evidently at the 
time it was not supposed to be desirable that anyone 
should study literature with the comfort which is now 
possible in the great libraries in Paris or London. 
There must have been little difference as regards the 
difficulty of consulting works between a student in the 
library of AssuR-BANI-PAL anda student in one of the 
university libraries of the Early Renaissance period. 

As soon as it was decided that libraries were to be 
provided for a great number of people who were not 
possessed of the. philosophic patience of the ancient 
students, it became necessary to avoid any infliction of 
the self-sacrifice which was supposed in the old days to 
be inseparable from the study of books. Arrangements 
had also to be made to provide for the increase in the 
number of books which were required. In most of the 
older libraries that was not considered as necessary. 
The collection was supposed to be sufficiently complete 
when the library was opened, and it would lose its 
character if additions were introduced. It has been 
often related that books were rejected because room 
could not be found for them. Everything seemed to be 
fixed, including the readers, for collections which were" 
supposed to be public were interdicted to all but a» 
favoured few. The keeper was generally supposed to 
be jealous of all strangers. So much is now required 


* Public Libraries : A Treatise on their Design, Construction 
and Fittings, with a Chapter on the Principles of Planning anda 
Summary of the Law. By Amian L. Champneys,‘B.A., architect. 
(London : B. T, Batsford.) ABS ; 
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for the encouragement of readers that librarianship has 
become .a profession which is not only important but 
difficult to master in all its details. The modern library, 
unlike the ancient, is bound to grow, and in consequence 
there is necessarily some indefiniteness in the planning. 
The number of readers, as well as the number of books, 
cannot remain stationary. Accordingly there should be 
vacant ground attached to the site for extension, or a 
recognition cf the fact that. branch or supplementary 
libraries will have to be erected elsewhere. 

It was mainly owing to the neglect of the future by 
promoters of libraries that so many mistakes have 
occurred in the erection of buildings under the Public 
Libraries Act in this country. An architect must have 
definite ideas about what he has to provide before he 
can produce workable plans. Mr. Amtan CHAMPNEYS 
says in his first chapter that “in many cases the archi- 
tects are to blame, since they have sometimes wilfully 
sacrificed utilitarian to zesthetic considerations, and 
have only too often displayed a complete ignorance or, 
what is worse, a very incomplete knowledge of the 
special uses and requirements of this class of building. 
Such failures, whatever their real causes, are apt to be 
imputed without discrimination to the architectural pro- 
fession; and to this fact must be attributed the sug- 
gestion that librarians should dispense with the services 
of architects and design their buildings for themselves.” 
It is, of course, to be expected that an English architect 
in treating of any subject will endeavour to charge his 
contemporaries with ignorance: and incompetence, 
and Mr. A. L. CHaAmpneys has precedents in censor- 
ship. But inquiry would have demonstrated that 
in many cases the authorities had no _ clear 
notions about the requirements of the people, and the 
architect was therefore compelled to imagine what was 
needed. A*sthetic considerations could not fail to 
receive attention when so much was dubious,: The 
number of amendments of the Act of 1855 should be 
enough to suggest that even the Legislature was doubt- 
ful about what should be done and how it could be 
attained. On one occasion an Attorney-General said 
in the House of Commons that the Act did not contem- 
plate the lending of books out. of the library, and to 
take one home was illegal. The conditions under which 
gifts were given by private benefactors also reveal that 
it was considered feasible to combine a public library 
with a museum, science and art school or special tech- 
nical schools on a restricted area, and for a small sum 
of money. In some towns the library was looked on 
as if it were a necessary evil, like a tramp ward, and 
Wwe remember seeing it stated that out of ten town 
councillors only one had condescended to pay a visit to 
the rooms. We might also refer to the discussion at a 
late meeting of the Architectural Association as evidence 
that librarians are not unanimous about the require- 
ments of a public library, and if they designed their 
own buildings and dispensed with architects it is not 
unlikely that some imperfect arrangements would be the 
result. Mt 

For many, if not the majority, of readers, a public 
library is regarded simply as a news-room. Sometimes 
men and women will be found outside the doors before 
they are opened. They wish to look at advertisements 
-and then they depart. Others can spend a much longer 
time in perusing the journals and magazines without 
‘once troubling the librarian for a book. There are 
other people who would be ashamed to be seen in the 
news-room and who only borrow books. In some 
libraries the books for reference receive much attention. 
A chairman of a section of the British Association once 
stated that he had sent for ninety-four books of refer- 
ence to the library of Newcastle-on-Tyne and he was 
able to obtain ninety-three of those he sought. That 
indicates the extent of the supply which has to be pro- 
vided, and suggests the likelihood of a large number of 
readers. In other towns a local and a county directory 
with an English dictionary would be sufficient to meet 
the demands of readers. It is only by experience that 


the accommodation required.can be gauged, and indeed 
it would be an advantage if in all cases temporary 
buildings were first erected. We must educate our 
masters was the declaration of Ropert Lowe when 
voting power passed to new hands, and as education 
ought to begin early, in some libraries there is a children’s 
department—an innovation which would appal ancient 
students. é 

In Mr. Cuampneys’s book there are chapters on 
materials and construction, installations and apparatus, 
shelving and accessories, — fittings, furniture’ and 
appliances, book-rooms, lending department, reading- 
rooms, reference department, other public rooms and 
spaces, administrative accommodation, finance, organi- 
sation and building, principles of public library design, 
and single libraries and library systems. There are 
illustrations not only of buildings and plans, but of the 
furniture, indicators, racks and other appliances, 
Indebtedness is acknowledged to several experts, and 
the book may be said to embody the conclusions which 
time and use have proved to be useful. The following 
table by Mr. J. D. Brown will show that finance has 
not been omitted. It is an attempt to suggest the 
accommodation which can be provided from various 
incomes derived from rates, and is described as © the 
first real attempt hitherto at working out scientifically 
the capacity of a library building on the basis of its 
income ”:— 


j ; | 


1 Cubic ; 
Annua Build- | Furni- | Feetin | Square | yojymes Readers | 
Income. Bear. ing ture | Building} Feet in | cioreq Accommo- 
ment Of) 7 oan, | Loan at ls. | Building. ; dated, 
Loan. per foot. ; 

a ae f al 
1,000 250 3,600 400 72,000 4,412 34,000 200 | 
2,000 | 500 7,200 | 800 | 144,000 8,824 68,000 400 

with branche 
3,000 750 10,800 | 1,200 216,000 13,236 } 102,000 Ws) | 

with branche 
4,000 1,000 14,400 | 1,600 288,000 19,200 136,000 800 

with branche 
5,000 1,250 18,000 | 2,000 360,000 24,000 170,000 1,030 | 

with branche 
10,000 | 2,500 36,000 | 4,000 720,000 48,000 340,000 


with branch: 


ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 


N Thursday of last week a public meeting was held ir 
the Mansion House, Dublin, to consider the positior 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy and the reports of thr 
recent Commission. Sir Thomas Drew, president of thi 
Academy, was chairman. He said a letter had beer 
addressed to him from one of the members of the lat 
Commission, Mr. Justice Madden, who had shown mor 
wisdom, more scholarship and more dignity in considerin; 
the subject than any other member of the Commission. Thi 
letter, after apologising for Mr. Justice Madden’s absenc' 
owing to his circuit duties, stated :— Ue 
“The question has assumed a different aspect by reasol| 
of the statement recently made on behalf of the Govern 
ment in the House of Commons. The Royal Hibernia! 
Academy is now safe. There is no longer any danger 0 
its functions being transferred to a school which, howeve 
efficiently conducted, could never fill the place which a) 
Academy should occupy in relation to the highest educatio) 
in art. The abolition of our Royal Academy of Arts, unde 
any circumstances deplorable, would be especially disastrou 
at a time when, for the first time in the history of Trelanc 
a serious effort is being made to develop and train th 
artistic capabilities of which remarkable testimony W4 
borne by witnesses who had exceptional opportumities © 
forming an opinion on the subject. The efforts of those wh 
are interested in the maintenance of an effectual Academ 
of Arts in Ireland should now be directed towards formt 
lating a practical scheme of reform, a task in- which t 
venture to hope the work done and the evidence taken b 
the members of the recent committee may prove useful. 
am strongly of the opinion expressed in the report by M 
Boland and by myself, that the essential condition of an 
effective reform is the performance by the State for Irelan 
of the duty which it has recognised in regard to England an 
Scotland—the duty of housing the Academy in a proper buil 
ing inasuitable place. I believe that the educational value ¢ 
the Academy might be greatly increased if the new buildin 
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swere so designed as to accommodate a collection of modern 
‘works of art, for which a gallery of moderate size would 
suffice, capable of being added to as. the collection grew. 
This could be done at a moderate cost. I shall willingly 
take part in the work of preparing a scheme of reform if it 
is thought that the information which I gained when acting 
on the recent committee could in this way be turned to 
-account.” ‘ 

In view of the report of the Commission, the Chairman 
said that the Academy had decided to lay its grievances 
before the public, for the time had come to decide whether 
it was to exist any longer or not. Fortunately he had _ suc- 
ceeded in interesting Mr. John Boland, M.P., in the matter, 
and thanks to his praiseworthy efforts, they were now ina 
much better position than they were, and in view of Mr. 
Runciman’s very reasonable statement in the House of 
Commons the other day, they would not just now unduly 
press the strong case they had made against the Treasury. 
The Academy, as long as he had known it, had been in 
trouble, and its troubles dated back to the great famine. At 
that time Irish art was in a deplorable state, and the 

_ Academy had closed its doors. A Highland gentleman, 
_MacLeod of MacLeod, was sent over to report on the 
_ Academy, but his report showed that he did not know what 
he had come to inquire about, for he confused the School 
of Art, at that time under the Royal Dublin Society, with 
the Royal Hibernian Academy. Now the peculiar thing about 
this was that to the present day, when the Academy 


brought any matter before the Treasury, MacLeod 
of MacLeod came uppermost. He even appeared 
in the recent Commission, and his report was the 


"bedrock upon which the Academy was to stand its trial. 
However, they had got rid of him now, and they could bury 
his report decently. When the Commission was established 
they took the strongest possible objection to it, because it 

was framed to inquire, not into the circumstances of the 

- Academy, but into the School of Art, all apparently for the 
- purpose of dissolving the Academy. Asa result of a re- 
_ monstrance, it was agreed that there should be some inquiry 
into the position of the Academy. Two members of the 
Commission were independent enough to see that some 
inquiry was made into its position, and the strongest 
possible evidence was given on the matter. Out of 
' twenty-two witnesses examined eighteen gave very strong 
_ testimony in favour of the removal of the Academy from 
_its present site and for a proper endowment. The other 
_ two witnesses, official witnesses, were silent on the point, 
\ but did not oppose. But the majority report of that Com- 
‘mission utterly ignored this body of evidence, and re- 
_ ported against the Academy, and introduced arguments 
which did not arise out of the evidence. The two in- 
_dependent members of the Academy, Mr. Justice Madden 
“and Mr. Boland, M.P., issued a minority report in 
favour of the Royal Hibernian Academy, which was 
also supported in its present controversy by the Royal 
| Academy, the Royal Society of British Artists and the 
/ Royal Scottish Academy. Within the last few days Mr. 
_ Runciman, secretary to the Treasury, had stated, in reply to 
Mr. Boland, that the recommendations of the majority 
_Teport were not such as he could accept, that something 
/more, he felt, was required than the majority seemed to 
Tealise, that he would do all he could in the matter, and that 
the details of a businesslike scheme would receive sympa- 
_ thetic consideration. This was going a long way in the 
Tight direction, and he might say the Academy were per- 
fectly ready to furnish such a scheme. Their complaint 
heretofore with the Treasury was that they were never 
| conferred with in the matter, and that instead of taking the 
advice of the President, some ill-informed person was con- 
sulted, and the Academy was put off with a formal knock- 
down letter to which there was no possible answer. The 
Academy were ready now to formulate a scheme, and they 
were able with the ability at their disposal to do it without out- 
Side assistance. They were told that the Academy could not 
present endowment (300/.a year), and the 


Survive on its 
Government had been told that it could not carry on its 
work in the slums, and that it had a right to be included in 
the new buildings to be erected at Leinster House. On 
‘that the Academy would not go back. It was farcical to say 
that their premises in Abbey Street were in a good posi- 
| Mon. It would be utterly useless ana unnecessary to create 
what Was called a Royal College of Art, and the suggested 
advisory committee to Manage or teach art would not be 
‘Satisfactory either. The Academy, which had never 
a any support, even from South Kensington, wished 
Pe? €ep itself perfectly free from departmental control. 


. 
| 
| : 


Art must flourish in the open air, and that was the only 
place in which it could flourish. _ Behind that ideal the 
Academy would never go. It contained painters, sculptors 
and architects of considerable skill, and if they were not fit 
to give the highest necessary education in these matters, 
with, of course, proper means at their disposal, he did not 
see that anybody else could do it. 

The following resolutions were adopted :— 

“That in the distribution of the public funds granted 
for the advancement of industries, science and art, a due 
proportion should be devoted to the encouragement of 
modern and contemporary art in Ireland, and that the 
Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts has proved itself 
deserving of goodwill and approval in its endeavour to pro- 
mote the advancement of the fine arts during the past 
eighty years, and is therefore entitled to be no longer 
excluded from due recognition in the distribution of those 
funds. 

“That the purpose of the foundation of 1823 in Ireland 
and its charters was to give to a Royal Hibernian Academy 
of Arts in Ireland a like position to that declared for a 
Royal Scottish Academy in Scotland, viz. that it was to be 
considered as representative of the artists of Ireland in 
its due position in reference to the promotion and teaching 
of the fine arts. 

“That in the opinion of this meeting of citizens of 
Dublin, a primary function imposed on the Royal Hibernian 
Academy by its foundation and charters, viz. of securing to 
the inhabitants of Dublin annual exhibitions of modern 
art, can no longer be maintained in its old galleries, wholly 
unsuited ‘now in accommodation ‘and locality for their pur- 
pose, and where a moderate income realised by exhibitions 
and devoted to a public purpose in former years can be no 
longer relied on; and that the Academy of Modern Art 
should be no longer excluded from the comprehensive 
group of science and art institutions at Leinster House.” 


HOLYROOD CHAPEL. 


Raye PALACE and its more ancient chapel were 

visited on Saturday, the 23rd inst., by members of 
the Edinburgh Architectural Association and others, to the 
number of about 140. According to the Scotsman, the visit, 
which was one of the series arranged by the Architectural 
Association, was made by permission of the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, and the party were received and conducted 
over the buildings by Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, F.S.I1., of H.M. 
Office of Works, and by Mr. F. H. Parsons, resident inspector, 
Lord Chamberlain’s Department. Among those present 
were Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A., president of the 
Association; Mr. J. T. Baillie, vice-president; Dr. Hay 
Fleming and Mr. Macintyre Henry. 

Mr. Oldrieve said it was his privilege and honour to offer, 
on behalf of the Crown, a welcome to the members and 
friends of the Association. He could assure them that his 
own interest in the guardianship of these and similar 
architectural memorials of the past history of Scotland 
helped very much to relieve the monotony of a busy official 
life. Mr. Oldrieve exhibited a plan showing the oldest 
parts—what now remained of the twelfth-century abbey, 
the great tower of the original palace, built about 1500, and 
the late palace, built by Charles II. The early history of 
the abbey was quite well authenticated. The Bannatyne 
Club published in 1828 a carefully collected transcript from 
the original foundation charter from King David I., dated 
1128. The original charter was stated in 1828 to have then 
been in the archives of the city of Edinburgh, and pre- 
sumably was still there, or in the Register House, to be seen 
by the historical student. 


Architecture of Abbey Ruins. 

The myth of the miraculous escape of the king when 
hunting, through the interposition of a cross as he was 
charged by a stag, might be dismissed as a monkish legend 
which did not appear until early in the fifteenth century. 
It was certain that originally the abbey church and precincts 
were extensive, and that nothing at present existed which 
would enable them to indicate those parts which had been 
demolished. So far as he had yet been able to discover no 
very early plan existed showing even the general disposi- 
tion of the abbey buildings. The very fact that so little 
remained of what was once an extensive abbey lent all the 
more inetrest to what was still left to us—the ruins of the 
nave of the abbey church, about which so much enthusiasm 
had recently been shown owing to the late Lord Leven’s 
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bequest for the purpose of restoration. Mr. Oldrieve drew 
attention to the fascinating variety of style still to be very 
clearly distinguished and throwing much light on the 
abbey’s chequered history. They would notice first, as 
undoubtedly the earliest and now the only remaining frag- 
ment of that period, the Late Norman doorway, now built 
up, at the eastern end of the south aisle, which evidently 
led to the cloisters. It could only be seen from the exterior, 
the royal vault having been built against it on the inside. 
They would note the interesting transition of style as they 
looked westward at the wall face of the south aisle. 


Indications of other Buildings. 


What now existed was but the nave of the original 
church, the tower, transepts and choir having entirely dis- 
appeared. It was said that during the course of evcavation 
for the formation of the garden certain remnants of founda- 
tions had been observed, and the position of the steps to 
the high altar was thought to be indicated by benching 
still showing in the turf. He could not, however, at present 
vouch for the accuracy of these indications. The nave as a 
whole was not begun to be built until the end of the twelfth 
century, and then without buttresses. It was not until the 
time of Abbot Crawford, between 1457 and 1483, that these 
buttresses were added. Those on the north side, though 
massive, were embellished with extremely delicate and 
beautiful work in the canopies of the niches, &c., in striking 
contrast to the more vigorous spirit of the earlier work of 
two centuries before. For thrée centuries these noble 
buttresses safely withstood the constant thrust of.the great 
stone vault of the nave, but when at last the catastrophe 
came and the vault collapsed there was no longer a balance 
of forces, and so.the buttresses which supported so long the 
outward thrust of the vault exerted an inward thrust—thus 
more disastrously inyolving in the common ruin both north 
and south clerestories with the triforium and nave arcade 
on the north side. The filling-in of the eastern arches of 
the nave and aisles dated from about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, but the large window was blown in in 
1795 and restored in 1816. 


The Restoration. Controversy. 


The wide extent of the controversy upon the subject of 
the proposed restoration of the abbey church was, in his 
opinion, a most gratifying evidence of the general awaken- 
ing of the nation to a sense of responsibility for the better 
preservation of our treasures of ancient architecture. The 
fact that many and divergent views had been expressed was 
not on reflection at all surprising, and he was venturing on 
this delicate ground, since the question could not fairly be 
ignored on this occasion, with two simple suggestions which 
might perhaps contribute to the solution of the problem. 
Let them see, however, whether they were not all agreed 
upon some important points of principle. Were they rot 
agreed, for instance, that a chapel for the Knights of the 
Thistle was a desirable object, and that there ought to be a 
royal chapel attached to the palace of Holyrood House ? 
If there could be unity and agreement upon a common 
plan, he could not believe but that very. soon wealthy men 
of public spirit like Lord Leven would be found to come 
forward with the necessary funds. There had not, he 
believed, been so much divergence of opinion as appeared 
at first sight, but much of the divergence had arisen from 
the point of view from which the subject had been con- 
sidered, and this led him to his first suggestion. Much had 
been said and written as to the practicability of the proposed 
restoration of the nave, and it seemed to him that, inte- 
resting as that particular aspect of the case might be, it did 
not touch the heart of the question. 


Preservation of Ruins and a New Building. 


His first suggestion therefore was this—that at least 
they as architects should look at this beautiful architectural 
relic as.a piece of ‘fine art,” just as the mutilated Greek 
statue, “ Venus de Milo,” was a piece of “ fine art,” or any 
“Old Master” of priceless value. If they, as architects, 
would not like to deny that at least the ancient masters of 
their craft—who produced the glories of their profession— 
were in truth artists, and that the fine arts still embraced 
architecture as well as sculpture and painting, then, he 
would submit, their point of view should be Tather that of 
desiring respectful efforts to preserve what remained in all 
its artistic spirit and touch, beautiful and more impressive 
even in ‘its decay than it could be if “restored.” His 
second suggestion was that all. parties interested should 
unite in a common effort to have the tower, choir and 
transepts built as an:entirely new building, the ancient 


nave forming a dignified approach, and every effort being 
made to preserve what remained of it from further decay. 
There need be no fear, in his opinion, of very early decay. 
If they would look at the view of the chapel in Arnot’s 
“History of Edinburgh,” published in 1779, they would 
wonder how little change time and exposure had wrought 
in 128 years. There must necessarily have been surface. 
waste and the loss of the more delicate parts of ornament 


and moulding, but no part of the structure seemed to haye 


i eared. : 
nee The Old and the New. : 
If therefore means were taken still further to preserve: 
what remained from the natural process of decay, there 
was no reason why the grand old ruin should not be stil] 
among the art treasures of Scotland centuries hence, when, 
as he would fondly hope, the chapel of the Knights of the 
Order of the Thistle stood—then no longer new—prizec 
and admired for its own intrinsic beauty. One very 
important purpose the new church would serve would be 
thoroughly to screen the garden front of the palace from 
that most hideous view of brewery buildings and chimneys 
to the north-east. Dealing next with the palace, Mr, 
Oldrieve said perhaps they would notice a little bit of 
genuine “restoration” the Board of Works were carrying 
out on the west front of the ancient tower. It had doubt 
less occurred to many that the two empty recesses at the 
first-floor level of the corner turrets were very unsightly, 
After full inquiry and the advice of experts, it was decidec 
last year to place an exact replica of the original sculptured 
armorial panel, which had _ long stood near the entrance to 
the chapel, in the recess from which it had been removed 
by order of the Parliamentary Commissioners sitting at 
Dalkeith in 1652. This panel was an extremely fine speci- 
men of heraldic sculpture. He thought they would agree 
that it was worth doing to have a replica of it again adorn- 
ing the old tower. With the advice of the Lord Lyon, Sir 
James Balfour Paul, they were having a similar panel pre= 
pared for the recess in the north turret with the arms of 
Mary of Guise, consort of James V. An experiment was 
being made with heraldic colours upon a model of the 
shield in this panel. sae, 


Changes in Palace Rooms. be 


Alluding to the work that had been done recently in 
what were called the historical apartments, he said the Board 
had been trying to remove what was undoubtedly compara- — 
tively modern and misleading, and to restore the rooms to 
what they were originally, so far as that. was possible, In 
Queen Mary’s chamber the partition which until recently | 
divided this fine room into two parts had been removed, and — 
they now saw the room of the size it was in Queen Mary's 
time. A recess on the east side of the room had been’ 
opened out, and was thought to have been a private oratory: 
The ceiling of the recess was worth noticing, with the white: 
cross of St. Andrew on an azure field at the intersection — 
of the moulded panels, all richly painted and gilt. They — 
should notice also the private stair which evidently led 
up to the gaol above, and the recently discovered piece 
of wall-frieze decoration in distemper over the fireplace. 
In all these historical rooms the original stone surface of 
doorway and fireplace mouldings had been cleaned of paint. 
and the woodwork grained in old oak, so as to harmonise | 
with the fine tapestries which had been or were being | 
cleaned and restored. The ancient furniture also was | 


being gradually restored so far as that was possible. — 
neh | : 


was in residence.. This improvement, with the new church, i 
would revive the memory of old days, and their noble city — 
might perhaps again rejoice in the presence and patronage — 
of the King. Fs geet ond 29a 
After the party had been shown over the palace and 
chapel Mr. Blanc, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Old 
rieve, said he appreciated Mr. Oldrieve’s kindly, thoughtful 
and prudent words with regard to-the abbey. Mr. Oldrieve 
was. not a coutroversialist, and had proved himself a man 
of large and open mind. They were not met that day to 
deal with controversies regarding the restoration, of the 
abbey, but to get information about the palace and abbey, 
and he was sure that whatever controversy might produce 


sum of 105/. was awarded in prizes. 
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in the future, they would be very much more enlightened 
upon what was being spoken and written about than they 
were before what they had heard and seen that afternoon. 
It was very satisfactory to know that the old buildings of 
Scotland were in the careful hands of Mr. Oldrieve, who 
regarded the buildings with so much interest and reverence. 

Mr. Oldrieve, in replying, said all questions of archi- 
fecture, archzeology and kindred subjects were far above 
considerations of nationality. 

A vote of thanks was also accorded Mr. Parsons. 


TAYLOR ART SCHOLARSHIP. 


HE annual adjudication for the Taylor art scholarship 
and prizes took place last week in Dublin, when the 
The judges were 
Mr. Nathaniel Hone, R.H.A., appointed by the Royal 
. Dublin Society, and Sir Walter Armstrong, appointed by 


_ the Governors of the National Gallery of Ireland. 


The judges were of opinion that no work sent in was of 


_ sufficient merit to warrant the award of the full scholarship 
of so/. A prize of 30/. was awarded to work No. Io, a 
statuette entitled “Cuchulain,” executed by Mr. Edwin 
| McGowan, a student of the Dublin Metropolitan School of 
| Art; a prize of 20/. to work No. 
' executed by Miss Eileen M. le Poer Trench, a student at 
_ the Royal Academy, London ; a prize of 10/. to work No. 16, 
entitled “Girl in Pink Dress,” executed by Miss Beatrice 


1, entitled “ Erin,” 


' Moss Elvery; a prize of to/ to work No. 25, entitled 

“A Portrait,” executed by Miss Dorothea C. J. FitzGerald, 
-a student at the Royal Hibernian Academy, Dublin; a 
_ prize of 10/, to work No. 29, entitled “ Suggestion for 
' Panel,” executed by Mr. Edwin W. McGowan, a student at 
_ the Dublin Metropolitan School of Art; a prize of 1o/. to 
_ work No. 9, a statuette, entitled “Cuchulain,” executed by 
_ Mr. Albert G., Power, a student at the Dublin Metropolitan 
/ School of Art; a prize of 1o/ to work No. 14, entitled 
'““Macbeth and the Three Witches,” executed by Mr. 
_ Maddison Branch Fisher; a prize of 5/. to work. No. 12, 
entitled “The Fall of the Leaf,” executed by Mr. James 
| Carroll, a student at the School of Art, Dundalk. 


KELSO ABBEY. 


| 
i PAPER was read by Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers, archi- 
, tect, ata meeting of the Scottish Ecclesiological Society, 
“on Some. Recent Researches in’ Kelso Abbey.” - In 
the course of his paper he said that the portions of the 
abbey church which had been preserved were at present 
‘understood to be a nave about 22 feet square, north and 
part of a three-aisled choir. If this were a correct inter- 
pretation, then the church of Kelso, instead of being one of 
the greatest of our Medizval abbey churches, was. one of 
the smallest. The building was then strangely dispropor- 
‘honed to the important part which the abbot and convent 
‘played in the nation’s history. Many years ago Dr. D. C. 
Macvail, St, James Terrace, Glasgow, remarked upon the 
‘similarity between the remaining portion of Kelso Abbey 
and Ely Cathedral. Mr. Chalmers appreciated the sugges- 
ton, and after measuring and digging over the site of the 
abbey, was thoroughly convinced that the designer of the 
Scottish building owed much to his knowledge of Ely, from 
‘which he may have come. The remaining fragment of 
‘Kelso Abbey then was only the west front—a western 
tower with north and south transepts used as chapels and 
4 western porch, the whole forming a galilee. The three- 
aisled building was the nave, extending eastward to a great 
choir. If the narrow enclosed burial-ground, known as 
the aisle,” was now accepted as indicating the position 
and dimensions of the choir, the abbey church emerged as 
a reat transeptal church with a splendid west front with a 
western tower, a great three-aisled nave of seven bays and 
4 central tower and transepts. It was impossible to deter- 
mine the plan of the choir, but the suggestion might be 
offered that the original structure was designed with a semi- 
circular apse, and that this apse was removed at a later time 
ind the choir lengthened and terminated with a square end. 
From the evidence which had been adduced they found that 
che total internal length of the abbey was 302 feet. It 
ranked as the second longest church in Scotland, being only 
*xceeded in length by the cathedral church of St. Andrews. 
The design of the west front of Kelso Abbey, of which so 


‘south transepts of smaller dimensions, a,central tower and | 


much happily remained, was the finest and most impressive 
in Scotland, worthy of its great founder and of its splendid 
history. Its source might with good reason be found in the 
contemporary design of Ely Cathedral. : 


TESSERZ:. 
Hindu Buildings. 

N a few places in Hindustan are found the remains of 
ancient buildings which have attracted the attention of 
Europeans, and have, where there existed’a predisposition 
to wonder and admire, been regarded as proofs of a high 
civilisation. The entry, says Dr. Robertson, to the Pagoda 
of Chillambrum is by a stately gate under a pyramid 
122 feet. in height, built with large stones above 4o feet 
long and more than 5 feet square, and all covered with 
plates of copper adorned with an immense variety of figures 
neatly executed. The whole structure extends 1,332 feet 
in one direction and 936 in another. Some of the orna: 
mental parts are finished with an elegance entitled to the 
admiration of the most ingenious artists. Another structure 
still more remarkable than that of Chillambrum, the Pagoda 
of Seringham, situated in an island of the river Cauvery, is 
described by Mr. Orme as composed of seven square 
enclosures, one within the other, the walls of which are 
25:feet high and 4 thick. These enclosures are 350 feet 
distant from one another, and each has four large gates 
with a high tower, which are placed one in the middle of 
each side of the enclosure and opposite to the four cardinal 
points. The outward wall is near 4 miles in circumference, 
and its gateway to the south is ornamented with pillars, 
several of which are single stones 33 feet long and nearly 
5 in diameter, and those which form the roof are still 
larger; in the inmost enclosures are the chapels. In this 
nothing is described as worthy of regard except the magni- 
tude of the dimensions. The cave of Elephanta, not far 
from Bombay, is another work which, from its magnitude, 
has given birth to the supposition of high civilisation among 
the Hindus. It is a cavity in the side of a mountain, about 
half-way between its base and summit, of the space of 
nearly 120 feet square. Pieces of the rock, as is usual in 
mining, have been left at certain distances supporting the 
superincumbent matter, and the sight of the whole upon 
the entrance is grand and striking. It had been applied at 
an early period to religious purposes, when the pillars were 
probably fashioned into the sort of regular form they now 
present, and the figures, with which great part of the 

inside is covered, were sculptured on the stone. 


Rationality of Gothic. 

In one point of view Gothic is not only the best but the 
only rational architecture, as being that which can fit itself 
most easily to all services, vulgar or noble. Undefined in 
its slope of roof, height of shaft, breadth of arch, or disposi- 
tion of ground plan, it can shrink into a turret, expand into 
a hali, coil into a staircase or spring into a spire with 
undegraded grace and unexhausted energy ; and whenever 
it finds occasion for change in its form or purpose it submits 
without the slightest sense of loss either to its unity or 
majesty—subtle and flexible like a fiery serpent, but ever 
attentive to the voice of the charmer. And it is one of. the 
chief virtues of the Gothic builders that they never suffered 
ideas of outside symmetries and consistencies to interfere 
with the real use and value of what they did. If they 
wanted a window, they opened one; a room, they added 
one; a buttress, they built one utterly regardless of any 
established conventionalities of external appearance, knowing 
(as indeed it always happened) that such daring interrup- 
tions of the formal plan would rather give additional] interest 
to its symmetry than injure it. 


Mr. Harcourt, First Commissioner of Works, authorises 
the statement that Mr. J. E. Ellis, M.P., has undertaken to 
fill up the panels in the library of the House of Commons 
with portraits of all the Speakers since 1377, and with 
mezzotint portraits of all the Prime Ministérs since Sir 
Robert Walpole. Mr. Raphael, M-P., will also give portraits 
of a long series of Chancellors of the Exchequer, and Mr. 
Agnew, M.P., is contributing to the new dining-room panels 
twenty engravings and mezzotint portraits of other 
eminent statesmen who do not fall under the preceding 
categories. - 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


- Tue Emperor of Austria will accord his patronage 
to the International Congress of Architects which is to 
be held in Vienna from May 18 to 24, 1908. The 
programme of subjects to be discussed has yet to 
be determined. The opening meeting will be in the 
Hotburg. The Society of Fine Arts will have a 


meeting in their exhibition building. The Society of | 


Architects and Engineers will organise an excursion 
on the Danube, with an ascent of Kahlanberg. It is 
also possible there will be an excursion to Semmering, 
and it is hoped there will be receptions at the Hotel de 
Ville and the Imperia} Court. 


it is to be feared that: business will receive but scant 
attention. For the sake of good-humour all the con- 
clusions desired are likely to be accepted without much 
discussion. 


Ir seems strange to find the London County Council 
interfering with the light of two buildings, a church 
and its school. The Central School of Arts and Crafts 


and the London Day ‘Training College will, it is alleged, | 


cause serious interference with the lighting of St. John’s 
Church, which is situated at the rear of the premises, 
and with the lighting of the St. John-the-Evangelist 
school. The latter building is situated on the opposite 
side of Fisher Street. An informal claim has been 
received from the surveyor acting on behalf of the 


trustees of the church in respect of the damages alleged | 
to have been sustained by the trustees in consequence | 


of the erection of the Council’s buildings. Negotiations 
have been carried on between the surveyor for the pro- 
perty and the Council without any prospect of an agree- 
ment being arrived at as to the sum which the Council 
should pay for alleged damage to light hitherto enjoyed 
by the church and schools. The education committee 
have come to the conclusion that certain points relating to 
compensation and the sum to be paid for a right to light 
in perpetuity over the yard at the west end oi the 
church should be referred to arbitration, and recommend 
that Mr. Jonn Siater should be appointed as sole 
arbitrator for this purpose. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


COUNTRY HOUSES. 


locomotion is responsible for much more than 
the outward demonstration by costume of the equality 
of the sexes. This, although a great achievement, is as 
nothing in comparison with the widespread interest 
which has been aroused in the attention devoted to the 
study of week-end cottages and the more important and 
imposing country residence. 

The beautiful stretches of country which extend 
miles away from any railway communication are now, 
through the advent of the car, within easy reach of 
those who in former days eschewed country life, except 
on periodic occasions, because of the difficulties ‘of 
transit. . There is no longer occasion to imagine 
existence in the most picturesque parts of the Home 
and South Counties as equivalent to entombment. 


At any rate, if living amongst delightful scenery > 


with the ever-varying charms of nature, it is well to 
know that on a wet day if you want excitement there 
is -your unknown: quantity horse-power car ready to 
swirl you away to the bustle and. gaiety of the larger 
towns. The prejudice of fear as to premature burial 
can at least be modified by the satisfaction that living 
in the country under happy circumstances is at any rate 
a decent interment. 

Once the glamour of country life gets home to a man 
it can never be lost again, and one wonders why one of 
the greatest delights in life has been so long neglected, 
and in its stead six weeks’ sojourn in a too populous 
watering-place, domiciled in an overcrowded hotel or 


Vienna and its neigh- | 
bourhood can present, so much that is novel to strangers . 


sufficient to allay the craving tor change from town and 
its never-ending bustle. ; 

- If considered financially, there is no doubt that. for 
less money, calculated on the actual capital outlay, it is 
possible to have a domicile of one’s own where many 
happy and bright week-ends and holidays may be 
enjoyed, with the distinct advantage of knowing that 
your health resort is absolutely your own and cannot be 
raided by noisy trippers. 

Let us take, for example, a busy City man, who, by 
the time Friday evening comes, is exhausted with his 
efforts of the week, possibly supplemented by City dinners 
and other ponderous gaieties. As arule, his sole desire 
is to escape from them all. If he follows his inclinations 
and happens to be a family man, it means leaving the 
olive branches from Friday till Monday as temporary 


_ orphans, like ships without rudders or sails, to drift their 


| Eastertide to fill our pages with designs for country 


| of real domestic home life. 


own sweet way, and thus engendering the utter absence 
Individuals such as we have 


| boarding establishment at ruinous prices, has been 


described, whilst cursing the noisome motor in one breath 


may welcome it as a blessing in disguise—as a means of 
preventing the disuniting of a family circle. 


We hold no brief for the motor-car itself, but we cane 


not fail to admit its usefulness in bringing within the 
reach of many the delights of the simple or country life 


which to gentlemen a few years ago were an impossibility. _ 


Moreover, the car, in our opinion, is destined to prevent 


the vandalism which inevitably occurs in rural districts — 
by the innovation of railways, and this alone is something 
which should earn the gratitude of all lovers of nature, 

We have thought it a fitting opportunity at this. 


cottages and residences varying in cost from 350/, to 


s,000/., believing they would be of interest to many of 


our readers (motorists and otherwise) and the public 
generally. The drawings reproduced have been kindly 


placed at our disposal by Messrs. Ernest RUNTZ & ForD, | 
of the Old Church House, Lewes, Sussex, and of 10 Wal- 


| brook, London; and although plans are not given the 


two other reception-rooms, kitchen, scullery, dairy a 
usual offices, six bedrooms, dressing-room, 
| Well Green, Kingston-by-Lewes. — Hall, library and | 
| billiard-room, 


; } | dressing-rooms, two bath-rooms and offices. 
HE innovation of the motor car as a means of | 


accommodation contained in each house is detailed in the 


following description :— = 


Design fora Kent County House.—Billiard hall, librar 


three reception-rooms, winter ~ garden, : 
kitchen, scullery and domestic offices, ten bedrooms, 
: i ae 


House at Hythe, Kent.—Hall, large reception-room with 
dining recess, kitchen, scullery and domestic offices, five 


| bedrooms, bath-room, &c. 


Cottage Residence, near Lewes, Sussex.—Hall, two recep- 
tion-rooms, kitchen with scullery recess, domestic offices, 


three bedrooms and bath-room. a 
Cottage Residence, Kingston Road, Lewes.—Hall, two re- 
ception-rooms, kitchen, scullery and domestic offices, three 
bedrooms, three attics. ‘= 
Proposed Cottage Residence for Lewes.—Hall, 


rooms, bath-room, &c. 


Entrance Lodge, Well Green by Lewes.—Hall, one recep- 
tion-room, sitting-room with bed recess, one bedroom, | 


scullery and domestic offices. a: 

Farm House, Tenterden, Kent (remodelled).—Hall, two 
reception-rooms, servants’ hall, kitchen, scullery, dairy and 
domestic offices, five bedrooms and bath-room, &c. : aa 


Cottages, Southover, Sussex.——Hall, three reception-rooms,, | 


kitchen, scullery and domestic offices, six bedrooms, bath- 


room, &c. 
House at Crowborough.—Hall, two’ reception-rooms, 


_kitchen, scullery and offices, eight bedrooms, nursery, 


dressing-room, bath-room, &c. 


Week-end Residence, Hythe.—Hall, two reception-rooms,. 


_ kitchen, scullery and offices, six bedrooms, bath-room, &c. 


House on the South Downs.—Hall, three reception-rooms, | 
billiard-room, kitchen, scullery and offices, large court In 


rear, six bedrooms, one bedroom with dressing-room, bath- 
room, &c. g 

House at Sutton.—Three reception-rooms, billiard hall, 
kitchen, scullery and offices, eight bedrooms, one 
room, &c. 


bath-rooms, &c: _ 


‘two recep- 
_tion-rooms, kitchen, scullery and domestic offices, five bed- | 


- 
eae? | 


I 


dressing- | 


il Tite 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday 
A evening last at the premises in Tufton Street, West- 
minster, Mr. A. Needham Wilson, vice-president, in the 
chair. 

Three new members were elected—Messrs. 
*hisholm, W. Charles Steljes and H. M. Pett. 

The Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to the Royal 
nstitute of British Architects for its sixteenth annual grant 
owards the educational scheme of the Association, the 
notion being carried by acclamation. 


|e 


House List, 1907-8. 

The following gentlemen have been nominated: for 
lection to hold office during the next session :—President, 
fr. Walter Cave; vice-presidents, Messrs. Arthur Keen 
nd H. Tanner ; council (nine to be elected), Messrs. L. 
\mbler, R. Frank Atkinson, R: S. Balfour, F. D. Clapham, 
. Guy Dawber, Theodore Fyfe, K. Gammell, J. S. Gibson, 
V. Curtis Green, H. A. Hall, F. Lishman, P. W. Lovell, 
lan Potter, S. J. Tatchell, Stanley Towse, A. Needham 
Vilson, E. W. M. Wonnacott and Sir A. Brumwell Thomas ; 
on. treasurer, Mr. H. T. Hare; editor of the 4./. Journal, 
Ir. Baxter Greig; hon. librarian, Mr. Edwin Gunn; hon. 
scretaries, Messrs. C. Wontner Smith and Maurice E. 
Vebb; hon. assistant librarians, Messrs. T. W. Watkins 
ad Percy May ; hon. solicitor, Mr. W. H. Jamieson. 

_ Mr. Epwin T. Hatt read the following paper, illustrated 
7 plans and lantern slides, entitled :— 


Sanatoria for Consumptives. 
| He said :—The subject of sanatoria for the treatment of 


ose suffering from tuberculosis is one to which great 
seeiea is being given throughout the United Kingdom by 
die authorities, because it is now realised that only by 
ganised effort all over the country can any good be done 
t stem the advance of this.disease. In an association of 
-chitectural students we have not to deal with the medical 
sle of the question, still less to treat of the statistics of 
ath. The practical question for us to consider is, given 
: necessity for sanatoria, how can we best provide the 
jildings to accommodate the thousands of patients who 
11 have to be treated. It seems to me that the elucidation 
» this problem will be furthered if we see what has been 
jae by other nations as well as by our own, and so I have 
*leavoured to collect plans and other particulars of sana- 
(ja in Germany, Sweden, Holland, Switzerland and France, 
well as some in England. To Germany is, I think, due the 
iliest recognition of the duty of the public to stem the 
siwth of tuberculosis, the effect of which is to lower vitality, 
pete the race; and all over the German Empire 
nré are hospitals and sanatoria in large numbers, sub- 
ised or constructed by various States and by insurance 
cipanies, as well as those carried on by private enter- 
se. I shall exhibit on the screen a map of Germany, 
Iwing existing Sanatoria, which will more forcibly illus- 
te what has been done than any words of mine. 

Before, however, coming to the display of plans, I will 
‘S you to note that in practically all cases elevated sites 
i selected with open prospects, broadly speaking towards 
h south; that shelter from the northern half of the 
© pass is sought, and that extensive areas for exercise are 
ejrded as of great importance. Or, putting it in other 
clis, dry sites for building at bracing altitudes, aspects 
vi the maximum of sunlight for patients’ rooms, protec- 
from chilling winds and sleet and open-air living are 
€trded as essentials for the reinvigoration of the invalid, 
whe broad prospects are mentally stimulating, widening 
interests in life and inculcating hope in the future. 
1 woods as a’ screen_are much appreciated for their 
‘llarating resinous aroma, and the sandy soil on which 
n€ thrive 1s considered the best on which to be located. 

AS to the type of building selected for patients, you will 
"eontly note that there has been an evolution in this. 
AN 2 Sanatoria were ordinary houses ; indeed, as is 
at-al, patients were at first treated in what came readiest 
» nd. Given the essential requisites of location, all that 
‘asought was a place in which patients could sleep ; dis- 
Phiary treatment was relied upon for the rest. A reputa- 
sie the cure being once established the buildings 

€ne larger as demands for accommodation increased, 
nenany houses grew into hotels. Of such a type is 
ai'nstein in the Taunus Mountains, near Frankfurt, and 
es heen near Cologne. An examination of these plans 
at WwW that they have in parts a central corridor, with 

5 on each side, common to most hotels. 


. 
) 


Gradually the | 
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developmentof the sanatorium has led to atypewith a corridor 
on the north and rooms on one side only, and of these we shall 
see manyexamples. Another branch of development has been 
the aggregation of small houses, first by the natural process 
of the acquisition of adjacent buildings, and later by a 
deliberate scheme of constructing small houses: on the 
village principle, with central administrative buildings. The 
natural aggregation may be seen in Dr. Walther’s colony at 
Nordrach, in the Black Forest; the artificial village may be 
seen at Montigny, in the North of France; and there are 
several in America, all for paying patients. <A third type is 
the large hospital with wide verandahs on the south side 
of wards, where the open-air treatment is practised by 
placing couches on the verandahs, and on these the patients 
are reclined for eight or ten hours a day. As an example, I 
may cite Harlaching, near Munich. Another ramification of 
the Same idea, even with buildings specially erected as 
sanatoria, has been the construction of what in Germany are 
called Liegehallen, or reclining halis. These are generally 
one, but sometimes two-storeyed verandahs enclosed on 
three sides and open to the south, sometimes attached to, 
but often entirely separated from the building proper. They 
are very general in Germany, but I think this arises to a great 
extent from the design of the sanatorium itself. Most of 
these buildings on the Continent are of three or more storeys 
in height, as though the military idea of a barrack was the 
motive of the design adopted, and as experience taught the 
managers that the patient must come out of his nightly 
domicile and could not be going constantly up and down 
stairs, provision had to be, and was, made for his resting, 
during the day in shelters in the open air. 

Hospitals are necessary for any advanced stages of con- 
sumption, but sanatoria are more particularly intended for, 
and are more successful with, early-stage cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. While, therefore, a hospital of three or four 
storeys may be justified where sites are limited or concen- 
tration is considered imperative, sanatoria are better of one 
or two storeys with verandahs on the ground floor, and with 
such a type the Liegehallen are, I think, unnecessary. J} 
believe, too, that the medical view is gradually coming to 
regard the treatment of keeping these patients lying down 
for many hours at a time as prejudicial to any permanent 
recovery and conducive to idle habits, and is in favour of 
regular and regulated exercise and employment, as in every 
way—physically and morally—better for the patient, and 
as educating him to become a more useful member of the 
community. The results obtained on these lines by Dr. 
Paterson in the Brompton Hospital Sanatorium at Frimley 
are most satisfactory, and should exercise an influence on 
treatment elsewhere. 

From the sanitary building point of view, the long 
central corridor, with rooms on both sides, is not to be 
commended for patients, and even with one corridor sani- 
tarians recommend that there should be ample windows in 
the outer wall of the corridor with corresponding openings 
in the walls of the rooms so that air may blow right through. 
Of the relative merits of one or two storeyed buildings this 
much may be said—the one storey is the easier and better 
for patients ; the two storeyed, in a large institution, gives 
better concentration for the staff. The former in a perma- 
nent building is the more expensive when foundations, roofs 
and sanitary apparatus are taken into account. 

There are many advocates of the cottage type of sana- 
toria as tending to greater classification, but that is an argu- 
ment only of weight where other than first-stage cases 
are dealt with. Of course the cottage has its advantages 
for paying patients, because greater privacy can thus be 
secured. ; 

Much is heard of the chalet type, or wood hut for a 
single patient, and its trifling cost as compared with a per- 
manent sanatorium, but the two cannot be fairly compared. 
It would be as reasonable to compare the cost of a soldier’s 
camp of tents or huts with that of a depot barrack—the one 
is temporary, the other permanent. 

The wood hut is primitive, and although medical skill 
may in any individual case produce as good results in the 
one institution as in the other, the essential difference 
remains so far as buildings are concerned. 

The permanent sanatorium is replete with the latest 
outcome of civilisation—electricity generating station for 
lighting and power, hot water and heating installations; an 
elaborate system of drainage, a laundry full of machinery, 
engine and boiler-houses, an expensively fitted kitchen and 
large stores, permanent residences for medical and nursing 
staff, recreation and dining-rooms, laboratories for research, 
mortuary and post-mortem rooms. Its bath-rooms, closets 
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and other similar accessories are, to. meet modern require- 
ments, built with glazed bricks; the angles of all rooms are 
rounded, and other expensive finishings are required by the 
medical staff... Such an institution is ‘as costly asa private 
mansion of similar extent would be: 2 

: | Two essential details in design are‘(1) that all windows 
or other openings shall be carried up to’ the ceiling, so that 
all parts of the rooms and corridors may be scoured with 
fresh ‘air; (2) sanitary apparatus should be external to 
the building, Ithink with such provision a minimum of 
1,000 feet for a single-bed ward is ‘sufficient, and 9 to 1o feet 
is ample for height in such wards.» ‘Sitigle-bed wards should 
be the rule, but two and three-bed wards are useful. In a 
hospital where all kinds of cases are taken it is different, 
and. in these wards of eight to twenty beds are found. Floors 
should not be laid direct on the ground, but’ should have a 
ventilated space beneath. In rooms where windows are 
practically always open no ventilating flues are necessary. 
In the designs which are exhibited it will be seen there are 
great varieties of plan. Some buildings are straight ; some 
are T-shaped ; some are crescents ; some‘are like an inverted 
U, the centre straight, the arms opened out at. angles from 
about 110 degs. to 160 degs.; some are cruciform. For 
moderate-sized sanatoria, say under fifty beds, I should give 
the preference to the open U plan. Care should be taken 
not to put too large a number of patients in one block or 
pavilion, because of the danger from a large fire. If the 
‘pbuilding is more than one storey in height there should be; 
as far as practicable, no way by which the vitiated air of 
«the lower storey may ascend to the upper one. — I think the 
time has now come when we may profitably study the 
large number of buildings which will be shown on 
the screen. Beginning with Germany, we have Beelitz, 
near Berlin, designed by Herren Schmieden & Boethke, 
illustrated by four slides, a large scheme, consisting 
of twenty main buildings and many smaller ones. 
The main pavilions are two-storeyed, E-shaped and 
patients’ rooms generally face south. At present ac- 
commodation is only provided for 308 patients. Belsig, 
near Berlin, of which a view anda plan are shown, 
is for 125 patients. The building illustrated is a long two- 
storeyed building with axis east and west, the centre being 
recessed, the whole forming an interesting and picturesque 
group. Badenweiler, of which you see a view and plan, is 
four-storeyed and in plan an inverted T, the base, with 
east and west axis, containing the patients’ bedrooms, the 
perpendicular block containing the public rooms, &c. 
Meschede, shown by three slides, is again a four-storeyed 
building with other rooms in the roof. On plan it is a 
crescent with southern aspect and provides accommodation 
for 114 men. Albertsberg, designed by Professor Tschar- 
mann, of Dresden, for 121 men, is a large building with a 
main corridor running east and west, with pavilions at 
right angles, those on the south side forming single wards 
of ten beds, each lighted on three sides, with Liegehallen 
between them. Those on the north side face east and west 
respectively, and contain on one floor six wards of three 
beds each, and one at the north-east of six beds. The public 
rooms are in the centre, the dining-room connecting the 
main building to another parallel block at the rear. 
Edmundsthal, designed by Herren M. Haller & H. 
Geissler, of Hamburg, of which I show the block plan anda 
plan of one floor of the main building for men. This is 
roughly H-shaped ; the front block has two end pavilions, 
with windows on three sides, for twenty beds each, 
connected by a corridor having a Liegehalle on its south 
side. A large central dining-hall connects this block to a 
parallel one at the rear, in which are four-bed wards with 
their own balconies. There are other pavilions for women 
and children. Schreibershaw, as seen by three slides, is 
again a lofty building, the rooms in the centre being 
in single file, those in the side blocks being in 
double file with a central corridor. Melsungen, another 
lofty block, forming a very flat crescent, with centre 
Liegehalle on the upper floor and large dining-hall behind. 
The view shown on the third slide is very interesting from 
its extent, and as illustrating my observations regarding 
prospect. Faikenstein, of which the plans are shown, near 
Frankfurt, is four storeys high. The nucleus of this sana- 
torium was a large private house, and its kitchens and 
offices are in the basement. It has accommodation for 
120 paying patients of either sex, with 7o single and 
25 two-bed rooms. Its plan has the public rooms in the 
centre, with an east and west axis, and two wings with 
axes south-south-east and south-south-west. It will be seen 


that there is:a central corridor with some bedrooms facing | of which the ground and first floors’ are: shown, 
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west, north-west and-east-north-east. Ruppertshain; n¢ 
Konigstein, is three storeys in height, the main buildi 
crescent in plan, as'seen on the screen. It contains 1 
patients’. beds, all facing towards the south—nine 
beds for men, thirty-two for women. There are 6 5 
bed wards, 17 four-bed and 18 one-bed. wards, 
in single file south of a well-ventilated corridor. — 
annexe has. further accommodation. The Volksheilsta 
Krailing, near Planegg, in Bavaria, designed by He 
Michael Dosch, is for 120 patients. The slide shows tl 
it has a central block with east and west axis and two win 
with east-south-east and south-south-west axes. There a 
thirteen singie-bed wards, fourteen of two beds, six 
three beds, two of four beds, six of five beds and two of s 
beds, but more beds are ‘occasionally used to accommoda 
the maximum number. This is well planned, and is st 
rounded by pine woods, which, however, rather hem it ; 
Harlaching, near Munich, designed by Herr Hartwig Egge 
is a large hospital’ for 212 patients. There are six wards 
twenty beds, six of twelve and some with single beds, 
is E-shaped on plan, with the axis of the main block ea 
and west, the arms north and south. In the main block tl 
long wards are lighted from north and south, but the sou 
side is shaded by balconies or Liegehallen of solid mason 
12 feet wide. This hospital is not exclusively for co 
sumption. It will be noted in most of these Germ: 
sanatoria that the sanitary arrangements are most imperfec 
Frequently, water-closets are in the heart of the buildin 
in some cases three being in one room, lighted and ven 
lated by only one window, and having a door of access | 
the main passage. Sinks and lavatories are as badly place 
There are, of course, many sanatoria in Switzerlan 
but I am only showing by four slides that of Schatzalke. 
will be seen this is a long parallelogram of four storey 
with a central corridor from end to end. The princip 
floor is largely appropriated to the public rooms, | 
Sweden we have at Stockholm the large consnumptic 
hospital designed by Mr. Wickman, by whose courtesy 1 
are enabled to study the drawings kindly sent to me, 
is a large building, ultimately to consist of eighteen 
of buildings, containing in all 1,248 beds. Its % 
speaks of it as a hospital for treatment of coms 
generally. There are three principal buildings, co 
384 beds in each, and these are in groups of ei ) 
ward. All wards are in single file, the corridor behu| 
being wide and well ventilated. There are three sta 
and there is a cloak-room on the ground floor, a very 
accessory. In another building there are forty beds 
wards of two beds each. Two summer pavilion 
twenty-eight beds in each. At Osterasens, the sai 
designed by Mr. F. Lilljakviet consists of one g 
buildings, containing 104 patients’ beds. In the | 
the administration, connected by four bifurcating 
four parallel pavilions of one storey each, contain 
6-bed, two 4-bed, two 2-bed and two 1-bec wards. I 
to think the defect of the plan is that the rea 
look on to the back of the front ones. Halahults Kronopaty 
designed by Mr. A. B. Kumlien, contains on thr’ 
floors 102 patients’ beds, with a central admimist 
tion, having its axis north and south, and tw w ‘ 
facing south-east and south-west—one for men, t; 
other for women. There are eighteen 4-bed wally 
the others being for two beds and one bed each. | 
addition to this main building, there are seven othe, 
including two summer pavilions grouped vibra 
C 


and largest. The next slide shows a design for a fifty- 
pavilion. ul bles 


Its general scheme of plan has a central Dic 
with axis east and west, and patients’ rooms in wings hav!> 
their axes east-south-east and west-south-west, a tyne eG 
sponding to that of Planegg, with Liegehallen beyond !? 
wings. This has eight four-bed wards, eight two-bed ab 
two one-bed wards. Here is another Swedish design fon 
sanatorium of twenty-five beds with an L-shaped plan. i 


has four four-bed wards, four two-bed and one one 

ward. Here we have another for twelve patients. © 
Holland I am able to show the sanatorium of Orat” 
Nassaus Oord, designed by Mr. R. Kuipers, which § 
a semicircle on plan, with rooms in single file and Lie 
hallen at intervals, forming a part of the design. It i 
vides accommodation for patients on two storeys, ig 
wards facing south, east and west. There are excell 
public rooms, the dining-room having windows 02 |” 
sides. The picturesque grouping is shown in the a 
Hoog-Laren, designed by Mr. Ed. Cuypers, of Amsterdly 


is a sanatorium for the city of Amsterdam. The Daley 
is stra’ 
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th a central corridor. The ground floor contains the 
ministration and the patients’ recreation rooms. The 
st floor contains eight single-bed wards, two four-bed 
ards, two six-bed wards, and two isolation wards of single 
ds, opening on to a central balcony. The dining saloon 
d offices are at the rear, and a corridor connects the two 
ocks. 

France.—The Sanatorium d’Agincourt (Oise), designed 
-M. Balouet, stands in 320 acres of grounds, and when 
mpleted will have 328 beds in two patients’ blocks. It 
ll be seen that it differs in plan from any I have hitherto 
own, It is, from a hygienic point of view, admirable in 
rangement. Some of the administrative buildings lie on 
axis north and south. To the right and left, near the 
rthern end, are two others, while right and left of the 
uthern end are the detached patients’ buildings. Each of 
»se has a base with axis east and west, and wings with 
es south-south-east and south-south-west. Each block 
atains 164 beds in four wards of eight beds, twelve 
five beds, twelve of three beds, and eighteen of 
o beds. On the ground floor a galerie de cure, the 
uivalent of the German Liegehallen, extends all around 
> southern three sides of the enclosing building. <A 
iss corridor connects the building to the dining-hall. 
Hauteville (Ain) is a sanatorium for the city of Lyons, at 
altitude of 3,000 feet, containing 110 beds in three blocks 
buildings (two storeys high with a basement), disposed 
/an arc of a circle open to the south-west. A special 
voratory is provided for the study of the disease. The 
irds are of one, two and three beds each. The baths, 
ndry, disinfector, kitchens and dining-rooms are in the 
sement, a scheme open, I think, to grave objection. 
-ntigny-en-Ostrevent (Nord), designed by Professor Cal- 
ytte of the Pasteur Institute, is of the cottage type. It 
usists of a series of pavilions or houses, each for two 
ilies, one of whose members is suffering from tuber- 
josis, Another block is for contagious cases, and there 
, laboratories, &c. : 
In England there are three sanatoria of 100 beds each, 
vich I mention in chronological order. 
Heatherside, Frimley, in Surrey, belonging to and built 
(the cost of the Brompton Consumption Hospital, for 
[| free treatment. of the poor, designed by me; that 
‘Northwood, Middlesex, belonging to the Northern Con- 
laption Hospital, similarly for free treatment of the 
wr, the gift of Mr. Rudd, designed by Mr. Wheeler ; 
1! the King’s Sanatorium at Midhurst, the gift of Sir 
“lest Cassel, Bart., for paying patients, designed by Mr. 
‘cy Adams. Frimley is two storeyed with a central 
Ick, having its axis east and west, containing the admini- 
titive offices, public rooms and twelve beds for patients 
€uiring special attention, and there are four radial 
xilions containing each twenty-two patients’ beds. As 
a as I am aware this is the only sanatorium of such a 
y2. Every ward has a clear and undisturbed view of the 
{0 country, and the exterior has been designed to get 
\Wiy from anything like the appearance of a hospital and 
aier to suggest a comfortable home. All wards are in 
isle file, facing south, south-south-east or south-south- 
uh with corridors on the northern side and windows in 
vls and partitions for through currents of air. The end 
v d of each pavilion is projected so as to afford shelter to 
hothers from flanking winds, and there is a wide paved 
€ace to the south, so that patients’ beds may be wheeled 
In lieu of fixed verandahs, to which there are objec- 
ics, there are rolling sunblinds available for shelter from 
hsun, but dispensable when there is no sun. The wards 
forty-eight of one bed, eight of two beds and twelve of 
he beds. The sanitary apparatus is all in detached 
ers. To the north of the patients’ building are grouped 
h administrative buildings and recreation hall, and it has 
€1 sought to give all these the maximum of sunlight and 
1 Northwood.—This is not strictly a sanatorium but a 
‘atry branch of the Mount Vernon Hospital. It provides 
°'114 Patients, fifty-seven of each sex, and there are ten 
€; In most of the wards, but there are twelve single-bed 
vids. Its plan of the main building has a small base, 
‘ang east and west axis for officers, and two wings two 
eid high, east-south-east and west-south-west, with a 
; > paved terrace on the south. ‘The administration is to 
ae The general design is very pleasing in ap- 
evance. The King’s Sanatorium at Midhurst.—This 
‘O}aiNs Loo single-bed wards in one large building, three 
“ "ys in, height in the centre, two storeys in the wings. 
z aaa are in single file facing south, south-south- 
> south-south-west, with corridors to the north of 


| 


. their place. 


them. The dining-Hall,'connécted by a ¢orridor, is to the 
north, and the administration and staff homes are in the 
west wing of this same block, the kitchen, &c., forming the 
east wing. Mr. Adams was fortunate in having a large sum 
of money at his disposal, and his open-air chapel is one of 
several novel and interesting features. Next in size is the 
Pinewood Sanatorium of sixty-four beds, designed by Mr. 
Jones for paying patients. It has a central administrative 
block and two detached two-storeyed wings, each containing 
thirty-two single-bed wards in single file, facing south- 
south-east and south-south-west. The dining-rooms, offices, 
nurses and servants’ quarters are to the north. 

Design for private sanatorium.—This is a design of my 
own for a small private sanatorium of twelve beds, prepared 
for a conspicuous position where economy is not the 
ruling factor. It contains a small private chapel and 
adequate staff accommodation for so small a_ building. 
Infirmary wards.—It may be interesting to guardians who 
own large infirmaries to show plans of the consumption 
wards and provision for open-air treatment on the roofs of 
four pavilions, designed by me as part of the Camberwell 
Infirmary, where the medical results obtained with con- 
sumptive patients are most satisfactory. I have not treated 
of the cost of the various sanatoria, because a comparison 
between cost in various European countries is almost im- 
possible, the rates of wages and price of material differing 
very largely. In England, again, so much depends upom 
the character of the institution, as stated in my opening 
remarks. A cubic basis of cost is again illusory, because 
manifestly rooms of large cube are cheaper per foot than those 
of smaller dimensions. The cost per bed is that usually 
adopted, and this has varied according to the type of design,. 
the scope of the institution, the locality, &c., but for high- 
class permanent sanatoria the cost has ranged from 350/. to: 
6oo/. per bed, and even to over 1,000/. Now it is objected 
that the cost of all these institutions does not meet the want 
of sanatoria to be constructed all over the country for the 
million—in the literal sense—and it has been said that 
architects have yet to solve the problem of a design that can 
be carried out for complete institutions of varied size to suit 
local wants at a cost that shall commend itself to the 
guardians of the public purse. Huts, on the one hand, are 
cheap enough, but are very temporary, and the maintenance 
is considerable. They havealso special fire risks in wooded 
districts. At the other extremity is the solid building. I 
have been giving a great deal of thought to the solving of 
the problem, and this has eventuated in the designs which 
will now be placed upon the screen. The enclosing material,. 
including that for floors, is non-combustible and impervious: 
to rain and vermin. It is made in dry slabs of standard 
size, which are practically universal in application for the 
unit. 

A sanatorium on these lines, complete with all essential 
administrative buildings to suit any required number of 
beds, with drains, fittings to kitchen and laundry and water 
storage, can be erected on a suitable and reasonably 
accessible site at a cost of about 85/. to 105/ per bed, 
depending on its size. I callthe design the standardised ex- 
panding sanatorium because if a small institution erected on 
these lines requires to be extended to meet growing wants, 
this can be readily accomplished by adding units to the 
wards and administration. As examples of what may be 
done are shown one sanatorium of sixteen beds with its 
appropriate administration to cost about 1,680/., one of 
thirty-two beds to cost about 3,170/, and one of forty-eight 
beds to cost about 4,080/7, Now it should be said at once that 
these buildings do not pretend to compete with the large 
permanent sanatoria illustrated and described. Those have 
They are the central institutions and places of. 
research. 

My aim has been different. In June 1905 a profitable 
discussion of the whole subject took place in London, and 
Dr. Heron, in the course of his remarks, said :—“ All poor 
consumptives should be sent into sanatoria for their own 
sakes and for the sake of the healthy community. This 
could not be done if sanatoria were built costing about 200/. 
to 800/. per bed. A sanatorium well equipped for the 
service of the poor should not cost more than 8o/. per bed.” 

I venture to express a hope that my application of his 
remarks will meet the want there expressed. The buildings 
suggested have in them nothing in common with the tempo- 
rary wood hut or galvanised iron buildings with timber 
construction and cavity walls and roofs. They have solid, 
thin walls, roofs and floors, with no cavities. They have 
smooth internal surfaces, avoiding the expense of plaster or 
weod covering. These surfaces may be left bare or may be 
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<distempered or painted. The drainage is taken to be for 
‘soiled water only, which, if no sewers are available, would 
‘be taken into cesspools, as at Nordrach, and emptied by 
‘closed suction-carts. A water supply is assumed of course 
to be available, either from public mains or a local pure 
‘stream or other source. Fireplaces in all rooms are provided 
+o avoid the great expense of an engineering’plant. A gas 
supply is required for heating bath water by geysers and 
gas or oil may be used for lighting. All the joinery required 
can be prepared in labour centres and carted on to the site 
ready for immediate erection. = 

It will be noted that in. all ‘cases the sanatorium is 
divided into units of eight beds, each unit containing six 
wards with single beds and one with two beds. ‘With a 
total of only sixteen beds it is assumed that the medical 
work will be done by a non-resident physician, the patients 
being in charge of a qualified matron with nurses. With 
thirty-two patients, a resident doctor is provided for in 
addition to the matron, and the nurses and servants are in- 
creased. With forty-eight patients quarters are provided 
for two medical men, a matron and an assistant matron or 
housekeeper, with a large staff of nurses and servants. A 
small consulting-room and a waiting-room are also provided 
in all these sanatoria. All the buildings are one-storeyed. 
All patients’ rooms face south-south-east or south-south- 
west ; all staff rooms face either south or east and west, so 
that all get ample sunlight. All rooms are approached by 
corridors or covered ways, protected from rain. All 
patients’ rooms have glass verandah shelters on the southern 
side. The open-air treatment is fully adopted. 

In conclusion, I have to thank the following gentlemen 
for their great kindness in enabling me to show so many 
and varied plans, both on the screen and the wall :—Herren 
Muthesius, of Berlin; A. Schmahl, of Frankfurt; Ed. 
Cuypers, of Amsterdam ; Roelof Kuipers, of Gravenhage ; 
Gustof Wickman, of Stockholm; M. Lucien Bechmann, of 
Paris; Messrs. F, Wheeler and F. Jones, of London ; and 
Mr. Percy Adams, who has also kindly lent me some of the 
German slides. I know you will appreciate this courtesy on 
the part of all, as it has added so much to the interest of the 
evening. . 

Colonel GErarD CLark formally moved a vote of thanks 
to the author of the paper. He concluded the prices 
Mr. Hall had quoted for cheap sanatoria did not include 
furniture. 

Mr. Hatt said the figures he put forward would only 
cover the cost of building. 

Dr. H. T. ButstropE, who seconded the vote of thanks, 
said he was very sorry that his official capacity as inspector 
to the Local Government Board prevented him from 
expressing. any decided opinion on the subject under dis- 
cussion.’ He had considerable sympathy with the attempts 
made to provide sanatoria for consumptives on cheaper 
lines. The reason why Germany was covered by sanatoria 
was that all working men there earning less than 10o/. per 
annum had to insure against sickness and death. To safe- 
guard their own interests the insurance societies therefore 
prepared to combat disease, and immediately consumption 
‘became manifest the patient was sent away by the societies 
to one of the sanatoria for treatment. Dr. Bulstrode said it 
was very generally believed that consumption was on the 
increase. Asa matter of fact, the disease had been dying 
out in England for the last fifty years, and there was every 
reason to believe if the decrease in the number of cases 
‘continued that in the course of thirty years consumption 
would be as rare as leprosy. 

Dr. Lyon said the paper had gone through every possible 
point in regard to sanatoria, but he wished to make a few 
remarks which would be of interest to architects. He 
thought a great deal too much time was spent in selecting 
sites for such buildings, quoting as an instance the King’s 
Sanatorium at Midhurst. Two years was taken up before 
the site was chosen, and although they had there the ideal 
pine trees and the ideal prospect, yet the atmospheric condi- 
‘tions throughout the whole year were not the best for con- 
sumptives. In speaking to a society of architects he 
thought he' would be allowed to suggest that in the building 
of sanatoria architects should understand the doctor’s 
point of view. In that respect they should remember that 
in an ordinary hospital all cases of phthisis showed better 
improvement when the patients were exposed on the 
balconies in the wards ; the walls were an obstruction to the 
-air that was necessary for them. Dr..Lyon suggested that 
the ideal room for consumptive patients would have three 
open sides so arranged that the amount of air flowing 
through it could be’ regulated. As a matter of fact, he 


necessary. The size of the room was absolutely'a mat 
of zesthetics. Rooms should be as small as possible, fo); 
should be remembered that the bigger the room the hig), 
the cost of the building. There seemed to be a great wa; 
of money in the construction of such buildings, many; 
which, Dr. Lyon said, could be compared to palaces, wher 
a consumptive person needed no better housing than: t| 
afforded by a shed. ay 
~ Mr. W. A. Forsytu said he had for some time past bi 
interested in the subject of sanatoria, and he had come} 
the conclusion that they suffered from too much architect: 
A sanatorium did not need to be equipped like an ho| 
though perhaps something more than four posts and a r| 
were necessary. fs, a 
Colonel GERARD CLaRK said there was no doubt t! 
nothing could be done for the poor suffering from consur. 
tion until cheap sanatoria were built. It seemed absurc) 
erect expensive buildings that kept out the air, the grj 
essential in the cure of the disease. | 
The CHAIRMAN, in putting the vote of thanks to’; 
meeting, said it had been interesting to him personally 
see that architects were doing their share towards cc 
bating the dreadful scourge of consumption. He ventuj 
to think that from the examples they had seen on the sen) 
the foreigners had very little to teach English architects; 
the planning of sanatoria. i 


believed nothing more than four posts and a roof 


DECAY OF MEDIA-VAL GLASS." .'| 

EDIAVAL glass, as you are aware, decays in avy 

characteristic manner. Very commonly the gl; 
becomes covered with little pits, for all the world li 
worm-holes one often sees in an old oak cabinet 


of the restoration; but J have seen suggestions almi 
wide of the mark put forward quite seriously and 
recently. es 
So long ago as 1879, however, a paper was contrib 1 
to the Society of Antiquarieés on this subject, whi 
although incorrect in many details and somew 
necessarily complicated, gives a very complete sur 


the matter. It is much to be regretted that t 
number of examples collected together in illustr 
this paper were not kept together for future re 
and are now only to be judged by the brief descrip 
them there given. an 
The process of decay in glass is undoubtedly a paral 
on a small scale to the change produced on a large sce 
by the action of time and weather on geological format 
such as chalk and saudstone—a combination of corrost 
and internal change. 


In fact, to study the decay of glass 
to study structural geology under the microscope, to pue 
metaphorically. | 


climate it is never perfectly dry, but covered with a film 
moisture. This water immediately attacks the surfaci 
the glass, extracting the alkalies from the alkaline silica> 
and leaving the silica behind. Of course, this action 
very slight, but it is quite possible to demonstrate thi ; 
takes place by leaving glass even for a few minutes2 
contact with moisture. - ie 
ig Allow this process to go on unchecked for yeat @ 
year, century after century, accelerated by actual expot™ 
to rain, frost and snow, by the presence of acids disso 
in the water, and by continual variations of temperat'% 
and you will find that the effect of the action accumul 
until the whole surface of the glass gradually beco” 
corroded away, as you can see it is in this specimen 0° 


EU 


glass from Sandiacre. The alkalies being entirely extrat 


* From the paper by Noel Heaton, B.Sc., read ata meetit 
the Society of Arts on March 13. L ae 
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om.the surface the silica is left behind, and in glass ex- 
ysed to the weather, as this has been, is washed away. 
, however, the glass is not exposed to actual washing—if 
is buried for instance—the silica remains on the surface 
|a thin film, so thin that like the soap bubble it interferes 
ith the light passing through it, producing that iridescence 
hich is so admired on specimens of ancient buried glass. 
is only very rarely, however, and under exceptional 
rcumstances, that Medizval glass becomes iridescent by 
rrosion, and this is due to the large proportion of lime it 
mtains as compared with the silica and alkali. On the 
traction of the alkali by water this lime is left behind 
ith the silica and forms with it a hard insoluble silicate of 
ne, which adheres to the corroded surface of the glass, 
rming an opaque scum or patina, as is also well illustrated 
‘this Sandiacre glass. In some cases this is so marked 
at the glass appears to be covered with a coat of cement. 
1ere are instances of’ this, for example, in some of the 
ass from the Sainte-Chapelle in the Victoria and Albert 
useum, of which by the kindness of the authorities I was 
cently enabled to make a careful examination. 

This scumming of the glass has given rise to the sug- 
stion, put forward by Winston and others, that Mediaeval 
SS Was sometimes coated with mortar when first made 
order to imitate decay. I submit to you that mine is the 
ore tangible explanation. Ihave no doubt that the crafts- 
en of the Middle Ages were capable of such a thing if it 
curred to them, but I think we must give them the credit 
being ignorant of modern ideas of faking, and of descend- 
3 to such mean and unworkmanlike tricks. 

So much then for the direct corroding effect of the 
nosphere on glass. Side by side with this corrosion of 
> surface we find that exposure to weather and variations 
temperature have another indirect influence, which pro- 
ces internal change. You must remember that glass is 
ta definite chemical compound, but an indefinite mixture 
different silicates. © 
It is well known that if glass is kept for a length of 
te at such a temperature that it is just plastic, its con- 
a tend to separate out into definite compounds, 
ich crystallise out from them their matrix in the same 
y as any salt will crystallise out from solution, until in 
‘e the glass changes entirely into an opaque, crystalline 
fa generally known as Réaumur’s porcelain, because 
aumur conceived the idea of utilising this action to pro- 
e articles having a general resemblance to porcelain. 
‘Now it sometimes happens that glass commences to 
stallise out in this way whilst it is being worked, from 
‘lous causes affecting the working of the furnace. The 
ss-blower’s name for this state of affairs is that the glass 
turned “ambitty.” This accident has been turned to 
unt in the production of a glass called ambitty sheet, 
4 which all glass-painters are familiar; it is very 
2nsively used for domestic plain glazing. The peculiar 
‘ure of this glass is due to, the. presence of numerous 
Hute crystals, which can readily be distinguished with a 

while the microscope reveals the presence of 


cket lens, 


Wot distinct compounds: with definite crystalline forms. 
You see, then, that it does not take much to make glass 
lige its constitution, and what happens in a few hours 
Mn the glass is hot tends to take place cn prolonged 
neers to the atmosphere, with this difference, that when 
‘glass is molten its molecules can freely move about, 
‘reas, when it is cold and rigid such freedom of move- 
‘t 1s impossible ; in consequencé the’ definite formation 
/ystals cannot take place and the result of the change is 
{rent, What happens is this. In the first place mole- 
ls of the Same kind tend to separate out from the homo- 
0us mixture and collect round a point, forming a centre 
<composition. The action, in fact, is just the same as 
“ormation of concretions in sedimentary rocks—such as 
“ormation of flint in chalk—and as you find that these 
Iretions generally form. round some -object which pro- 
3a nucleus, so you generally find that if there is any 
ularity, such as a‘scratch on the surface of the glass, 
decomposition will proceed along the line of that 
roceeding from this centre we find the glass decom- 
“g into definite compounds in an ever enlarging circle 
‘treaches a point at which the strain set up in the 
by this molecular movement results in a crack form- 
ound the area of decomposition, and then the whole 
) comes away, leaving behind it a little hole or pit in 
> irface of the glass. These pits are more or less circular 
‘ule, but frequently they grow close together and the 
unite, forming an irregular-shaped hole. The pits 
| 
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vary in size from microscopic dimensions to a quarter of an 
inch in diameter, but as a general rule they are about the 
size of a pin’s head. The most remarkable case of pitting 
I have ever seen is that of some of the York windows, frag- 
ments of which have been shown to me by Mr. Grylls, 
where the pits reach a diameter of over five-eighths of an 
inch. When pits are forming along a scratch they generally 
develop close together, side by side along it, and the adja- 
cent sides break down, so that in the end we have an exca- 
vation in the shape of a long trough. 

This I am convinced is the explanation of the pitted 
surface of old stained glass. That there certainly is a 
change in the constitution of the glass is shown by the fact 
that on digesting glass which has begun to decay in this 
way in hydrochloric acid, it is possible to extract the whole 
of the alkalies and earths, leaving a skeleton of pure silica 
in the form of the original glass, whereas fresh glass of the 
same composition is not attacked by hydrochloric acid to 
any extent. 

Mr. Williams, who first made this experiment, has 
obtained the same result with certain varieties of asbestos, 
which is produced by the devitrification of natural volcanic 
glasses. Glass devitrified by heat is also attacked by 
hydrochloric acid in the same way. 

With the aid of the microscope one can follow out the 
whole process of the formation of pits in Medizeval glass in 
the way I have described, and I now put before you several 
illustrations of the process and its relation to that of de- 
vitrification. 

Such, then, are the two forces at work on the decay of 
glass—corrosion without and decomposition within, and of 
course they act simultaneously. As the pits are formed 
they are extended by corrosion, forming a resting-place in 
fact for the water, until eventually the whole fabric of the 
glass is destroyed. 

According io varying circumstances—the position of the 
window as affecting its degree of exposure—the climate 
in which it is placed—differences in composition and 


~mechanical state of the glass—we get all sorts of variations 


in the precise effect of decay in particular instances. 

It is a well-recognised fact that glass containing a large 
Proportion of earths, that is, lime, magnesia and alumina, is 
specially liable to turn ambitty. If, then, I am correct in 
thinking that the peculiar pitting of Gothic glass is due to a 
similar change of constitution, one would expect to find it 
excessively rich in these constituents, and we have already 
seen that this is, in fact, the case. 

On the other hand, glass containing excess of alkali has 
an equally recognised tendency to go “blind,” that is, to 
become covered with a film, due to corrosion ; the surface 
of water glass, consisting of soda and silica only, to take 
an extreme case, becomes roughened by corrosion in a few 
days. Finally, glass with a high content of silica, with 
earth and alkali equally balanced, may be looked upon as 
highly resistent in both directions. It is such glasses which 
decay slowly and with little tendency to devitrification, the 
surface being merely etched by corrosion, leaving the large 
proportion of silica in a coherent thin film, producing 
gorgeous effects of iridescence. 

Of course one must not overlook the fact that apart 
from composition the mechanical nature of the glass has an 
influence on decay. Just as a geological formation of 
regular and uniform nature resists corrosion better than 
one of varying hardness and character, so a glass of uniform 
texture resists decay better than one of the same'comp)sition 
but full of variations. 

Now I pass on to say a few words about the “colour,” 
as we call it, used to paint on the glass in Medizeval times. 
If one is struck by the fact that the older the glass is the 
freer it seems to be from decay, how much more is this the 
case with the colour? On making a careful examination 
of the Sainte-Chapelle glass, to which I have already 
alluded, I found that the painting of the original glass was 
as sound and perfect as when first put on early in the 
thirteenth century. Here and there, however, were pieces 
where the paint had either gone entirely or showed unmis- 
takable signs of decay ; but in every single instance careful 
examination revealed the fact that the glass was an inser- 
tion of later work. The most glaring case of this is one of 
the heads, which no one who has seen this glass can have 
failed to notice as being later in date than the rest of the 
glass. Half the paint on this head has already gone, and I 
would undertake to wipe the glass clean by rubbing it with 
a damp rag. Possibly the explanation of this may be that 
all the bad work of the thirteenth century has already dis- 
appeared and only the best remains, but there is no doubt 


that the Medizeval craftsmen could make their colour so as 
to last remarkably well. 

In this respect, however, I consider they are equalled 
by the best colours of to-day. But that is not all; there is 
a peculiar texture about the old colour, a vigour in the very 
finest lines, and yet a general feeling of warmth and 
transparency which one has great difficulty in producing to 
one’s satisfaction. Any hint one gets as to the method 
of production of this colour therefore demands careful 
investigation. 

Now on looking through the various Exchequer accounts, 
many of which are extant, connected with, the glazing of 
church windows, one is struck by the constant reference to 
a materiel called “ geet,” bought for the purpose of painting 
the glass—‘‘ Geet pro pinctura vitri.” The actual nature of 
this material does not seem to have been thoroughly 
inquired into, and my attention having been drawn to it in 
course of conversation with Mr. C. W. Whall, I thought an 
investigation of the matter might possibly prove to be of 
value. 

I now want to put before you what is actually known 
about this material called “geet” and my conclusions 
regarding it, and I will begin by showing you a selection of 
extracts from the accounts I have mentioned :— 

“Pro stangno Get et operacione fenestrarum et stipendiis 
de verrers usque festum sancti Michaelis 32s. 97d. Pro 
verre empt, 52 os. 24d.” (Norwich Sacrist’s Roll, 
A.D. 1274-5). 

“Die Lunz ix°® die Julii. Johanni-Geddyng pro vj 
libris de Geet emptis pro pictura vitri vjs. pro cervisia 
empta tam pro congelacione vitri quam pro mensis vitria- 
riorum lavandis viijd. Eidem pro lymatura argenti empta 
pro pictura vitri viijd. Willelmo de Newerc pro cc. Talshid 
emptis pro vitro anellando et frangendo pretium centenze 
vijs.—xiiijs. Johanni Madfray pro j. libra de Gum arebik 
empta pro pictura vitri iijd. Ricardo Thorp pro xv. centenis 
vitri diversi coloris pretium centenz xls.—xxx/:. In portagio 
et batillagio ejusdem vitri de Temesestreete usque West- 
monasterium xd. 

“Summa empcionum xxxji. ijs. vd.” 

(Exchequer Accounts, St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, A.D. 1351-2.) 

‘In xij peys vitri diversi coloris empt’, xijs. In geet 
et lymail empt’ ad vitrum, iijs. iijd.” (Ely Cathedral, 
A.D. 1357.) 

Similar references to “ geet ” appear in the accounts for 
the glazing of the windows of St. Stephen’s Chapel, West- 
minster, which Brayley and Britton sum up thus :— 

“Large quantities of stained glass of various colours, 
as blue, red, azure and white, were used in glazing the 
windows ; and silver filings, geet [probably jet] and arne- 
ment [orpiment or yellow arsenic], are mentioned among 
the materials procured for painting on the glass.”— 
“History of the Palace of Westminster,” p. 180. 

To come to a later date, we have the “ Booke of Sundry 
Draughtes,” by Walter Gedde, 1615, wherein we read :- — 

“The Receipets, for the true making of Collours for 
Glasse. To make a faire Blacke. Take the Scales of Iron 
& Copper, of each a like waight, & put it in a cleane 
vessell that will indure the fire, till they be red hotte, then 
take halfe as much Ieate, and stamp them into smal 
pouder, then mix them with Gumwater, & grind them 
fine vpon a painters stone and so drawe with it vpon your 
glasse.” 

And again :— 

‘“‘Carnation.—Take two ounces of Tyn-glas, and six 
ounces of Ieat, half an ounce of gum, ten ounces of red 
Ocker, and grind them very well together, and so use it.” 

“To Make a Grey couller, take Iron scales, a little 
Cristall, and sum smale quantitie of Ieate, grind these well 
together upon a painters stone, the more Ieate ye take, the 
sadder the coullour will be, and likewise the more christall 
you put to it the lighter.” 

From the middle of the thirteenth century to the 
beginning of the seventeenth century we find this substance 
“‘seet” in use. It is true, however, that the treatise of 
Theophilus, which would be somewhat earlier than any of 
the dates quoted, makes no reference to it, but states that 
the colour is to be made of copper scales, green glass and 
‘Greek sapphire” jin equal proportions. (Book UH. 
Chapter xix.) 

The extracts quoted undoubtedly convey the impression 
that “geet” must be taken to mean jet—an impression 
strengthened by the fact that the word “ geet” is constantly 
used by Medizval writers, wherefrom the context jet is 
undoubtedly referred to. Hence we find that from Brayley 
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and Britton to the present day it has been taken for grante 
that the Medizval glass painter painted his glass wit! 
ground jet. But the point is not the name they gave t 
their material, but what it was. Was this stuff they calle 
jet what we mean by,jet at the present day? On the fac 
of it, to a practical man it seems improbable. Let m 
give you a short account of jet condensed from variou 
authorities. . ae 
The name “jet” is supposed to be a corruption o 

“ cagates,” the name given to this substance by Pliny, wh 
described it as found near the mouth of the river Gagas 
‘The hardest and therefore best jet is found principally a 
Whitby and Robin Hood’s Bay. a a 
’ Its use appears to have been known in this country 
from a remote period. It frequently occurs amongst thi 
relics found in ancient British barrows and in Roman an 
Saxon tombs. It is also frequently mentioned in Medizya 
wills and other documents down to the presentday. —— 
In composition it resembles cannel coal, but it is harder 
blacker, and takes a brighter polish, and, like coal, consist; 
mainly of hydrogen and carbon. It readily ignites an 
burns when heated, and on dry distillation yields a quantit 
of dark oil. ae 
Jet, therefore, does not sound a very promising materia 
for use in glass painting; but in such a case as this, what 
ever theoretical conclusion one may come to, the only reall: 
reliable argument is practical experiment. I therefor 
decided to see what sort of glass colour one could prepar 
from jet. For this purpose I obtained a number of speci 
mens from various sources, namely :— Pn 
1. A lady’s hat-pin, purchased from the street vendor; 

of jet at Whitby. ee 
2. Some specimens of jet collected from the cliffs a 
Whitby by Dr. Andrea. = 
3. A large piece of unworked jet, obtained from q 
merchaut at Whitby. . | 
4. A brooch and other articles made of jet. a 

5. Some fragments of Roman jet from Silchester. | 

6. A number of jet beads. en 

I made up some pigment with samples of all thes: 
different iets according to the recipe given by Walte’ 
Gedde; the result obtained was just as I expected in theory 
On putting the glass painted with this “ faire black” in th 
kiln the colour ignited and burnt, away like tinder, leavin 
a slight residue behind which could be readily rubbed: 
the glass with the finger ; jet as a material for painting 0} 
glass is perfectly useless. r 
But one may assume that for “geet” we should rea 
the ashes of jet—the residue left after burning, in the sam, 
way as wood ashes were used for making glass. In de 
to test this I made analyses of these specimens of jet, ¢ 
which the following may be regarded as typical :— 


few, 


Moisture . ; A , . » £56 per cent. | 
Volatile matter : ; ; » 66°15 ae 
Coke ° e . « . . 29°96 ” 

97°67 
Ash . . ° ° “i be. 23S 

100°00 


This ash contained the following ree 


Silica, titania, &c. .  :. : 40°6 per cen 


Tron, alumina and manganese : ASS Ds aang 
Lime and magnesia : : 4°8 n 
Alkali 4 ° e ° . e nil, ” 
Undetermined , : R . . od ” 
100°0 


This is the analysis of specimen No. 3, but the othe 
(with the exception of No. 6, which I shall refer to shortl 
yielded similar results, No. 5, for example, gave th 
following figures :— : i ae 


» 0°02 per cents 


Moisture , ; c F F 

Volatile matter and coke. 0} we, OTB Ss einai 

Ash, ee 
100°00 | 


ge 
* 


Now I put it to you—is it probable that a hundredweig._ 
of a material of sufficient value to rank as a minor article _ 
jewellery would be destroyed in order to obtain a couple» 
pounds or so of material for painting on glass, especi@” 
when you consider that the material so obtained woule ” 
quite useless for this purpose ? As you see, it contains” 
alkali and over 50 per cent. of bases, and would require ‘A 
fuse it a temperature at which the hardest glass. wee 
like water. . 1 


But now I must tell you something—the matter might 
have ended there. I might have robbed the antiquaries of 
their beloved jet and left them nothing in its place, only it 
happened that amongst the specimens of jet I collected 
‘from my friends was a necklace of beads supposed to be of 
finest jet ; when I ground up these beads with iron oxide in 
the same way as the others and puta slip of glass painted 
with the mixture into the kiln, instead of burning away as 
I have described, it melted and fired into the glass just as 
an ordinary enamel colour does, so that my glass came out 
painted a “ faire black.” Unfortunately, this was a forgery ; 
‘it was not jet at all. Analysis showed that it was just an 
‘artificial jet made of black glass. 

__ But starting with this material as a basis, and altering 
the composition somewhat, I could produce a colour which 
exactly matched the old thirteenth-century colour, and 
passed all the tests I could devise for permanency. There- 
fore I make the suggestion that the explanation of “ geet” is 
this, that a glass resembling jet in appearance was prepared 
especially as a flux for painting on glass, which, mixed 
with the oxides of iron and copper, yielded the fusible pig- 
ment with which the Medizeval glass was painted. 

__ lL admit that Ihave no direct documentary evidence of 
this. I have searched the records in vain for the slightest 
4int as to how or where the substance called geet was 
obtained, but I can mention several points in support of 
my contention. In the first place, as far back as Roman 
times we find articles made of black glass and obsidian in 
mitation of jet. For instance, when I came to examine 
the fragments of Roman jet from Silchester that I have 
‘eferred to as being amongst the specimens examined, I 
ound that only one piece was true jet, the others being 
omposed of a dark-green glass with which I could make a 
jlass-painter’s colour in the same way as with the artificial 
et [have just described. The two materials were, how- 
‘ver, So identical in appearance that it was not until I was 
rreaking them up preparatory to analysis that I discovered 
he difference. 

) One can readily imagine—of course this is pure imagina- 
ion—some Medizval worker making the discovery that a 
ilass made in imitation of jet formed an excellent material 
or painting on glass, just as I discovered those imitation 
st beads. This supposition is the more likely, however, 
ecause we have every reason to believe that in the very 
arly days the crafts of stained glass, enamelling and 
yorking in gold and precious stones were carried on side 
y side. 

Having once been discovered, what more likely than 
iat the artificial jet should be specially prepared for the 
lass painters and receive the technical name of “jet” ? 
‘Sa parallel case I would mention blacklead. As far back 
3 I have been able to trace one finds this form of carbon 
sferred to as though it were a variety of lead. Are we 
ten to imagine that antiquaries of the twenty-sixth century, 
;ving amongst the records of to-day, will argue that it was 
‘e custom of the period to cover our firegrates with a film 


/ lead because they read of them being coated with black- 


ad? 


Another possible explanation is, that this substance was 
‘lled jet in the same way as the various coloured glasses 
ere often called by the name of the precious stone they 
‘ost Mearly resembled. For instance, we read in Theo- 
jilus.—“Tabulas saphiri pretiosas, ac satis utiles in 
‘nestris,” tabulas saphiri meaning undoubtedly sheets of 
geen glass, 
Then you may perhaps have noticed in the recipes 
ven by Gedde the use of the word “crystal.” To make a 
iey colour he says, “ Take iron scales, a little cristall and 
<m small quantitie of Ieate.” Now no one ever imagines 
fat “cristall” means quartz, or anything else but white 
aim ayn by therefore can we not read for “Ieate” black 
iass ? 
One other Piece of evidence I can offer you, which is 
ts. f you grind up oxide of iron with a soft white glass, 
Nuch is a very common way of making glass-painters’ 
Cours, the fired glass shows under the microscope a mass 
opaque black spots in a colourless matrix. 
1 If, however, you examine Medizeval “colour” under the 
‘croscope It appears as a mass of black spots in a deep 
wn matrix. This also is the appearance presented 
| der the microscope by the colour made up with black 
Ss in the way I have just described; a colour which I 
ve taken the liberty of calling by the name of “ geet.” 
St poe I think, brings me to the end of what I have to 
it must not detain you longer. Some of you may 
aPS question the practical utility of such inquiries as 
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I have discussed to-night; to such I would say—much has 
been done of late to revive the craft of stained glass and 
place it once more in the dignified position it held in 
Medizval times, but more remains to be done. The bulk 
of the work rust of course rest with the craftsman, on 
whom lies the responsibility for zesthetic conception. To 
such a position I cannot aspire, but the maker of materials 
can perhaps in a humbler way do his part. It is from this 
point of view that I have endeavoured to throw some light 
on the technical problems which face the glass painter, 
feeling that it is a privilege to be able to be of some use in 
such a cause. 

And now I have only left the pleasant duty of acknow- 
ledging the help I have received from so many quarters in 
preparing this paper. My old friend Mr. Percy Williams 
really did most of the hard work for me ; but it is largely 
due to the kindly encouragement and assistance of Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope that I have been enabled to carry out these 
inquiries, the results of which I now lay before you. 


CHICHESTER GUILDHALL. 


A LOCAL guide book, which a visitor found useful in 
directing .his steps about the exceedingly interesting 
city of Chichester, says of the Priory Park that the castle 
which stood there “ was destroyed in the reign of Stephen 
1216,” and that the ground was given in 1233 to the Grey 
Friars of the Order of St. Francis, who erected on it a 
monastery. “The old building,” the account continues, “in 
the centre of the park is a portion of the monastery church. 
It is now the town hall of the city, but is never used except 
on the occasion of elections for the county’ There is a fine 
east window of five lancets, but the interior is only remark- 
able as displaying the vandalism of the civic authorities 
who fitted it up as a Court of Justice, for which purpose it 
was formerly used.” 

A building with such a varied history, says a corre- 
spondent of the Sussex Daily News, was thought worthy of 
inspection, and the pleasant little park was soon reached. 
But apparently there was some mistake besides that of the 
date assigned to the reign of King Stephen. Judging from 
internal evidence the building was rapidly falling into ruin, 
and any sign about the structure of the business appertain- 
ing to the town hall of the humblest place in the kingdom, 
much less a city of the importance, dignity and activity of 
Chichester, was conspicuous by its absence. 

After some trouble, admission was gained to the interior, 
and there the puzzle became still more complex. Evidently 
it had been a church. There was “the fine east window of 
five lancets,” and there also were the sedilia, or seats for 
the officiating priests, together with other evidences of an 
ancient and, probably at one period, a very beautiful struc- 
ture of the Early English and Decorated periods of archi- 
tecture. So the date and original purpose of the building 
were quite correct ; there was, however, no sign of either 
the “ Town Hall” or the “ Court of Justice.” 

But whether an ecclesiastical or a civic relic, this once 
fine hall, more than 80 feet long, 31 feet broad and 42 feet 
high, was in a lamentable state of disrepair ; and it seemed 
a matter for intense regret that another should be added to 
the many links with the past which Sussex has allowed in 
comparatively recent times to become broken and ultimately 
disappear. Some of the original work, and especially the 
east window, is exceedingly good. It is little wonder, how- 
ever, that a handbook to Chichester Cathedral, one of a 
well-known series on the cathedrals of the country, makes 
nv mention of the Guildhall in its list of “ancient buildings 
in the city.” 

For explanation as to its present usage reference was 
made to a local directory, which said “ The old Guildhall, 
and the way thereto, belongs to the Corporation.” This 
only added to the wonder why so valuable a relic of the 
past, and a building so capable of becoming an object of 
utility as well as of general interest, was not kept in a 
suitable state of repair. 

Interest in archeology led the visitor to seek for 
information respecting a building which appeared to have 
played many parts in the history of the city and the 
county, and the following is a summary of his search :— 

1087.—A castle erected by Montgomery, Earl of Shrews- 
bury and Arundel, occupied the site. 

1208.—The castle was seized by King John and ordered . 
to be demolished, but the order was not carried into effect. 

1216.—Writ issued by Henry II. to William, Earl of 
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Arundel, to forthwith destroy “the castle, with its appur- 
tenances.” See 

1233.— The site was given to the Grey Friars or. Friars 
Minor for a monastery. 

1270.—The choir (the present guildhall) of the monas- 
tery church completed about this date. The nave had 
already been built. 

1541.—The monastery dissolved and granted to the 
mayor and citizens of Chichester, “ by whom it was let on 
lease, except the chapel, which they converted into a shire 
or town hall.” 

1804.—The property was still held by leasehold tenure 
uncer the Mayor and Corporation. “The term of lease,” 
says the historian, is “999 years, but when commencing 
I have not found;” and, he rightly adds, “nor is it 
material.” 

1833.—A local guide of this date records that the guild- 
hall was then used for the trial of offences committed 
within the jurisdiction of the Mayor ; for the Mayor’s Court 
for the trial of issues to any amount between subject and 
subject ; for the Court of Quarter Sessions for the western 
division of the county; and as the county court for the 
same division. 

Probably some one acquainted with the history of the 
city would be able to fill in the more material blanks in 
this short sketch, especially as to its actual use as a guild- 
hall, and as a shire or a town hall. 

For more than 170 years Chichester has been provided 
with a separate institution for civic purposes in the building 
known as the Council house, but for a long period the 
name. of guildhall appears to have been associated with 
the older structure. Guilds, or corporations for mutual aid 
and protection of interests, date back to much earlier times 
in Chichester than even the building now under considera- 
tion. The. oldest existing charter of the city was granted 
by King Stephen (1135-54), ‘‘ that my burgesses of Chichester 
do well, and honourably, and quietly hold and enjoy their 
customs and regulations oftheir borough and Merchants’ 
Guild as they did in the times of King William, my grand- 
father ;” and the’ charter granted by Stephen’s successor 
declared that “no person shall sell cloth by retail within 
the city of Chichester unless he be of the Merchants’ 
Guild.” 

It was customary for guilds to have a common hall of 
assembly, and, according to a charter of Richard II. (1394), 
‘the Gilden Hall” of Chichester appears to have been 
‘between the cathedral cemetery and South Street.” By 
that document the said hall was granted to the vicars choral 
to found their college. There is also a record that the 
ancient parish of St. Peter hard by was called “ St. Peter’s 
juxta Gilden Hall.” 

Possibly the necessity for a guildhall changed its cha- 
racter or lapsed altogether in the previous reign, when 
Edward III. made Chichester one of the seven cities in the 
kingdom with a “ Company of the Merchants of the Staple,” 
whose chief purpose was “to collect all that could be spared 
of the produce of the district in wool, lead and tin, and 
deposit them in the city that foreign merchants might know 
where to find them.” 
was from the jurisdiction of the ordinary magistrates, 
would most probably have had a hall of its own. 

To what extent the building in Priory Park has a right 
to the name of guildhall in the original signification of the 
term is not quite clear; but there is no doubt that its 
popular if not official designation as the guild or town hall 
of the city goes back a long way. The use of the Priory 
Park building as the actual meeting-place of the guilds is 
not, however, of great importance. It is the danger of so 
interesting a piece of architecture and evidence of social 
change falling into decay instead of being utilised for some 
suitable purpose which seems to be so much a matter for 
regret. 


Ailsa Craig. 
S1r,—Please excuse me for drawing your attention to an 


error in this week’s (22nd) issue of The Architect. On 
page 185 you say, “ Ailsa Craig is a familiar object to those 
who travel from London to Leith by sea.” As Ailsa Craig 
‘is in the Firth of Clyde, on the West Coast of Scotland, it 
is impossible to see it from the East Coast, unless by very 


So important a body, exempt as it | 


powerful eyes. No doubt you have been thinking of th 


| Bass Rock. Trusting you are not offended at my drawin, 


your attention to this,—I am, yours sincerely, 
Wm. Hattey (native of Glasgow), 
15 Burton Road, Brixton, S.W. 3 ati ate 


GENERAL. 

A Memorial Tablet is to be erected by the London Count 
Council on No. 39 Rodney Street, Pentonville, to com 
memorate the residence of James Mill and his son Johy 
Stuart Mill. d 

M. Ch. Widor has been elected a member of the Berliy 
Academy of Fine Arts. f 

The Students selected to compete in the final stage for th 
Prix de Rome in architecture are MM. Abella, Boursois 
Deslandres, Janin, Madeline, Mahieu, Nicot, Pons, Tulasn 
and Villeminot. = 

The Prix Achille Leclére was not awarded last year by 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts. Two prizes of 1,000 franc 
each were available this year. The subject selected was ; 
design for a central station on the Métropolitain Railway 
Paris. On Saturday the winners were declared to be M 


Boussois and M. Albert Bray, both pupils of M. Pascal. by | 


The Prix Duc, of the value of 3,700 francs, has beer 
awarded to M. F. Débat for his design, “A Templ 
Peace.” 

The Commissaire of Police for the quarter of the Champ: 
Elysées, Paris, has removed a painting entitled Lutte Ru 
Japonaise, by a Polish artist, from the exhibition o 
“Indépendants,” on account of the protests of the public 


The Royal Irish Academy have received during the ] 
year several donations to the library. They include 
collection of coloured drawings, architectural and land 
illustrative of Ireland, by the late Sir Henry Dryden, Bar 
of Canons-Ashby, Northamptonshire, presented to the 
Academy by Miss Alice Dryden. A volume of antiqua 
sketches, by the late W. F. Wakeman; was | presente 
Mr. Thomas Manly Deane, A.R:H.A. 


The Court of Common Council have approved a pro 
that expert advice be taken relative to the suggested rebuild 
ing of Southwark Bridge out of the funds of the B 
House Estates. 


N 
Pas 


The Council of the Royal Academy consists this y 
Professor Herkomer, Messrs. T. G. Jackson, B. W. I 
Seymour Lucas, David Murray, W. W. Ouless, Br 
Riviere, J. S. Sargent, Solomon J. Solomon and J. M.S 
These, |with the President, form the Chantrey Tru 
The hangers for the forthcoming show at Burlington 
are likely to include Professor Herkomer and M 
Leader, Lucas, Riviere and Solomon. 


A Meeting of the archdeacons and‘rural deans of 
diocese of Llandaff was held last week at Cardiff ft 
purpose of electing two surveyors of dilapidations. — 
George E. Halliday, of Cardiff, was reappointed for 
archdeaconry of Llandaff, and Mr. H. J. Griggs, Newpo 
the archdeaconry of Monmouth. They will hold o 
three years. 

A Report by Mr. Whitie, the architect for the ne\ 
Mitchell library, Glasgow, states that in order to secure 
stable foundation at the corner of North Street and 
Road, it will be necessary to resort to piling or to put’ 
an extensive system of grillage, involving an ad 
expenditure. The libraries ‘committee have ap 
of this. a : 3 

The Corporation of High Wycombe have accepted 
offer from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, lords of 
ancient manor of Bassetsbury, to convey as an open SP 
to the Corporation Keep Hill, which was formerly held a 
an ancient British fort. The acreage of the land is suft 
cient to provide for the enjoyment and recreation of a larg 
population. | 


Mr. Runciman has stated that it is proposed to rebuil 
the whole of the Regent Street Quadrant as leases falli 
on the same design as the building now being erected. T 
designs are intended to provide for the rebuilding of ca 
whole of the Quadrant as one consistent scheme. — h 
plans were most carefully considered both by the la 
Government and by the present Government before the 
were agreed to, and it would be too late now, when a pa 
of the scheme has been almost carried out, to make at 
alteration in them even it could be shown to be desirable. 


~ ‘ | 
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THE WEEK. 


jUEL. Kant, whose name is still pronounced with 
nce by German metaphysicians, or, in other 
, by the greater part of his countrymen, was a 
of decorum and regularity in his death as in his 
His final words in 1804, “ Es ist gut,” might be 
ict on allhe accomplished. The cloud which was 
loating near his house in Kénigsberg was, accord- 
a poor soldier, the soul of the philosopher on its 
y homewards, and the remark was approved by 
sors and students. His burial was orderly as his 
Sixteen days were allowed for people to do 
nce to the remains, then there was a_ public 
l.and the coffin was deposited in the vault 
ed to the professors in the church of the 
rsity. After a few years it was placed apart and 
ot was:railed. But in the years which followed, 
ny was too engrossed with struggling for exist- 
gainst the French to think about the coffin and 
tents, and when about eighty years after Kant’s 
it was resolved to do him reverence, the problem 
‘whereabouts of his remains was as uncertain as 
_ those discussed in his lectures. All that can be 
2d is that he was buried somewhere in the little 
re known as the “Stoa Kantiana.” At the 
t time the people of Kénigsberg consider it is 
(itable to be unable to point out a memorial 
| of the philosopher to strangers. There is a 
(of Kant close to the palace, but it is little more 
reproduction of one of the subsidiary figures of 
nument, of FREDERICK THE Great in Berlin. 
roposed to place the memorial in a prominent 
i1 in the cathedral, where it would Suggest to 
\xtent equality with Duke Atzert I., the founder 
¢Jniversity. 


11sed to be said that one of the reasons which led 
(Haussmannising of Paris was to find employment 
‘-kmen who might, if they were at leisure, employ 
me to the danger of the Empire. ‘ The decision 
ing schools in the city might have been inspired 
snilar policy. On Friday last it was proposed in 
[nicipal Council to raise a loan of seventy-seven 
); of francs, or over 3,000,000/. sterling, for the 
of ‘schools. Having suppressed the Congrega- 
. 1S necessary to find new buildings as substitutes 
«ein which they taught. The schools and other 
HS belonging to the Orders have been appro- 
(In a way which does not testify to the financial 
1’ of the French rulers, but possibly it is desir- 
{ suggest that the schools were not adapted 
«raining of the citizens of the future. There was 
| position to the proposal. The loan will be 
lated as follows :—For infant schools 60,340,000 
s for higher grade schools 7,730,000 francs, for 
0 two  lycées” for girls 10,505,000 francs. The 
ys only a first instalment of the sums which will 
€2d in Paris, 
‘eS 

H Panthéon of Paris has been. subjected to experi- 
s hich would, have amazed Sourrtot, the archi- 
Iternately necropolis and church, M. Dujarpin- 
Mrz, the Under-Secretary of Fine Arts, now is 
|-make it “le Temple des Apothéoses.” As an 
usnt, he proposes to hold fétes which will connect 
Tut men to whom: .the building is dedicated 
modern life of France. With that intention 
T €ssors of the Conservatoire have been in- 
ai to prepare hymns which will be-suitable to the 
‘fons, M. Nenor, the architect who has charge 
jinthéon, is now engaged in preparing a scheme 
‘O\tion for.one of the fétes. A commission has 
ee to M. Secorrin to prepare a memorial of 
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VorTarrE, and to M. BartHotomé for one of RoussEAu. 
Several groups of sculpture are in hand, and M. 
Dujarpin-Beaumetz hopes that some artist of genius 
will be inspired to create as the central adornment a 
great group which will be a glorification of F rance, and 
as large as so lofty a temple will allow without appeat- 
ing to diminish the proportions of the shrine. 


THERE can be no question that one of the most 
effectual ways of making colonists feel there are bonds 
between them and the mother-country would be by a 
reduction of postal rates. The Post Office is, how- 
ever, a most profitable department, and there are 
objections to any diminution of its receipts. By 
degrees we may expect to have the reform carried out. 
But in one sense British literature of the present day, 
as found in periodicals and newspapers, is an influence 
hardly less potent than private letters in connecting 
this country with the Colonies. Yet there can be no 
doubt that the charge for sending publications abroad 
is not only excessive, but there are risks of non- 
delivery which are insufficiently considered. Any 
excess of weight, which is determined only by the 
authorities, is enough to prevent the receipt of a news- 
paper, and in that way an injury is inflicted the origin 
of which is not easily traced. The Colonial Postage 
Reform committee are endeavouring to obtain a reduc- 
tion of postage rates, for. magazines and newspapers 
especially, and their efforts deserve the support of all 
who desire to see the Colonies and Great Britain knit 
still closer. 


THE city of Buenos Ayres is to be transformed, and 
the Argentine Government have prevailed with the 
Municipal Council of Paris to allow M. Bouvarp, the 
Director of the Architectural Department, to become 
the principal adviser for the improvement. He set out 
on his journey last week, and is accompanied ‘by two 
architects—M. Faure-DurarriE and M. Derarrre. 
M. Bouvarp can only remain a few weeks in Buenos: 
Ayres, but his visit will be repeated from time to time 
until the works are accomplished. In rgro the centenary 
of the Republic will be signalised by an international 
exhibition, for which M. Bouvarp’s experience in the 
organisation of the Paris Exhibition of 1900 will be 
utilised. It is natural for Frenchmen to be gratified by 
the selection of M. Bouvarp for so important a com- 
mission. But when it. is desired to have a beautiful. 
city, where is there a better model than Paris, the 
amenity of which is in M. Bouvarp’s charge ? * It is 
also gratifying for Frenchmen to know that the 
Mexican Government have solicited.a Frenchman to 
design important buildings, and the new University 
of California is also being carried out by another 
Frenchman. 


Reapers of “The Forty-Five Guardsmen” will 
remember the scene of the execution of SALCEDE in the 
Place de la Gréve. At the last moment he recognised the 
Duchesse pe MontrensiEr, who wore a page’s uniform. 
Afraid of discovery she rushed towards the door of a 
house at the corner of the Rue de Mouton, which 
closed behind her, and-no one else was allowed admis- 
sion. It is remarkable that in the house in question, 
which was known as the “ Maison de la Lanterne,” 
M. BerTHELot, the great chemist, who was buried with 
all the honours which France could bestow on an illus- 
trious son, was born in 1827. The improvements all round, 
the Place in which the Hotel de Ville stands were fatal 
to the eld structure which was made famous by Dumas 
and BertHeLtot. However, a model was prepared of 
the Place as it appeared in the time of Louts PHILIPPE 
before , the. alteration, .in which the corner house is 
accurately represented. The model has been preserved 
and will soon be seen in the wonderful Musée de Carna- 
valet, with which all lovers of Paris should be acquainted. 
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FAULTY SPECIFICATIONS. 

\ N 7 HY is it that architects so often write such un- 

satisfactory specifications ? Or, perhaps, we 
might rather ask how it is that they allow such specifi- 
cations to be written and to be sent out from their 
offices ? For there is no doubt that the specification is 
too often written by an assistant or quantity surveyor 
rather than by the designer of the building. Such 
vicarious production of an important instrument for the 
realisation of the designer’s conception cannot but result 
in an imperfect attainment cf that realisation. For the 
deputy writer of the specification obviously cannot know 
all that isin the mind, or perhaps even imperfectly adum- 
brated in the sub-consciousness of the designer, and hence 
develops an inevitable tendency to vagueness and an 
adherence to traditional precedent. Is not the modus 
operandi very frequently adopted in the preparation of 
a specification that of utilising as a model one that 
has previously done service for a more or less similar 
building, and copying wholesale therefrom clause after 
clause with possibly only the slightest modification ? 
And most’ frequentiy has not the model itself been 
concocted in like fashion from some still older example ? 
Tracing back the pedigree of the older example, is not 
the parent of our twentieth-century architect’s specifica- 
tions one that he has copied in his pupilage days from 
his principal’s productions? In all probability his 
principal’s latest example had a similar ancestry, so 
that the original progenitors of our specifications of 
to-day first saw the light in many instances away back 
in the remote past of the eighteenth century. 

It is from such blind adherence to precedent that we 
still find it prescribed that “all the fir timber is to be 
the best Memel, Dantzic or Riga,” in spite of the fact 
' that there are scores of other ports on the White Sea 
and Baltic coasts from which excellent qualities of 
timber are daily being sent to England. Again, the 
builder is told that his joinery is to be prepared 
from “ the best Christiania deal,” although it is scarcely 
possible for him to buy decent deal from that 
port even if he were to try, which he certainly would 
not, knowing full well that the writer did not mean 
what he said, did not know what he meant, and would 
not recognise what he asked for if he got it. Such 
stipulations as to the quality of timber to be supplied 
might have meant something in the days of our great- 
grandfathers, but now they serve only as indications of 
incompetence or indifference on the part of the writer. 


Nor is it only the obsolete reference to ports of origin 


that casts such stigma. The ever-recurrent word 
“best” is equally unmeaning. Every builder knows 
that the highest grade of fir and deal is practically 
impossible in building, and that any architect who asks 
for ‘best ” is simply writing nonsense. 

Nor does the matter end here. When a specification 
with such descriptions comes into the hands of a con- 
tractor for tendering, what course is he to pursue? 
‘The honest builder, being also most probably a reason- 
ably careful man, assumes that a high grade is required ; 
his cut-and-run competitor seeing here a loophole for 
scamping, is in this part of the work able to price lower. 
The same thing probably occurs in other matters, and 
so although the honest man may be content to work at 
a smaller profit than the other, and may actually put a 
lower figure on those parts of the work not open to 
evasion, he is worsted in the competition, the unscrupu- 
jJous man gets the job, and the employer pays more 
dearly for what he receives. 

It would be a revelation to the writer of such faulty 
specifications to glance through a sale catalogue of one 
of our leading wood brokers or to spend an hour in 
the yard of some of the prominent timber merchants. 
Thus he would learn what kinds of timber are on the 
present-day market, and how he should describe the 
particular kind most suitable for his purpose and most 
advantageous forhis client. ; 


British standard is a standard, not an ideal ye 


Nor is it only in relation to fir and deal tha 
man who blindly follows precedent goes adrift, 
hard woods also he is hopelessly behind the times, 
description of mahogany is probably limited to “ 
Spanish” and “best Honduras.” Tabasco is r 
mentioned by him, and he probably has but the yag 
idea of what it is like. He does not realise that 
price of mahogany may range from ninepence to 
crown per foot super, and he is unable to dec 
quality is desirable for his client’s purpose, o 
he has not troubled to make it clear to the 
Surely a more satisfactory procedure would b 
the advice of high-class merchants, and spe 
“the mahogany is to be obtained from Messrs 
So, whose price is .. .” eae 

What is true with regard to the specifi 
timber applies also no less forcibly to stone, — 
stone is to be the best of its respective kind. 
steps are to be rubbed York stone” of such a 
size. One might imagine that all the stone 
county of broad acres” was of one kind 
quality. That Dewsbury and South Owram, |! 
field and Robin Hood, Scotgate Ash and 
Fall are all one and alike. That there is 
tinction of hard and relatively soft stone in Y 
or even that there is no difference between on 
of “hard York” and another. 

As with “York stone” so with “Batt 
ancient precedents do indeed distinguish 
“Corsham Down” and “Box Ground,” but 
most practising architects have received ~% 
samples from the Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., th 
fications in too many cases still run on inf 
way, and repeat the timeworn and out-of-date 
as if they were unaware of the existence of, I 
such a stone as Monk’s Park, or, if aware, we: 
as to whether in some instances this or sor 
description might not for some particular pi 
more suitable than the two typical exampl 
stone recognised in the mid-Victorian age. — 

Why is it that so many architects neglec 
not say decline, for that would probably entai 
trouble—to avail themselves of the oppor 
our merchants and manufacturers are ready 
provide for discrimination between, not 1 
good and bad, but between suitable and 
varieties of material for the particular buildi 
Can it be the fear of displaying ignorance th 
them from utilising the wisdom of experts, 
the experts may be sellers of the goods of which 
knowledge ? The man who, knows most is t 
ready to admit that he does not know ever. 
man who is most eager to conceal his ign 
who has most to conceal. Trouble it certain! 
obtain information. A, postcard or telep 
any of our advertisers would at once bring t 
required to prepare a satisfactory specificatio 
describing without any uncertainty the kind 
of materials which the employer’s intere 
from the contractor, and enabling the latter t 
with precision in making his tender. 

Timber and stone do not exhaust the 
materials vaguely and insufficiently describ 
verbiage of antique precedents. Compare fo 
the criterion of the quality of Portland cement 
satisfies the traditional specification clause with th 
the British standard specification for Portland cel: 
Is it any wonder that the acute foreigner finds 1! 
to foist his rubbish on our market and worth his | 
to falsify descriptions and labels? Remember the 


water-mark of British cement manufacture, 
measure of the ordinary work of any decent, resp 
factory. The stuff that would just satisfy the © 
ments of the traditional clauses in specificatt 
to-day scarcely to be found amongst the prod 
good English manufacturers of Portland cemen 


these traditional clauses are now hopelessly ob!" 
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ywever suitable they may have been to times past, 
hen it was a legitimate question whether Roman or 
srtland cement should be used for any particular 
ork. . 

We might continue to multiply instances in connec- 
yn with other trades—iron, steel, lead, glass—to show 
yw very far behind the times are many specifications 
nt out at the present day by architects, to the dis- 
lvantage of their clients, the discouragement of manu- 
sturers and merchants who are striving to improve 
ir products and to develop hitherto neglected stores 
material. The reputation of the architects suffers in 
'e eyes of those with whom they have to deal, the 
snest and competent builder is handicapped and the 
scrupulous sharper is favoured. 

| We would urge the laggards in building methods to 
ake up, to take advantage of the Building Trades 
hibition which opens to-morrow, to get in touch with 
»-to-date merchants and manufacturers and learn from 
em, as can be easily and pleasantly done, how to 
nish faulty specifications from their offices for ever. 


THE DURABLE AND THE TRANSIENT. 


\ LTHOUGH usually placed first in editions of 
] the plays, it is believed by scholars that SHAKE- 
-EARE'S Tempest,” if not the last written of his works, 
longed at least to the latest period of his activity as a 
matist and represents his benignest wisdom. The 
rst familiar lines in it are those about the solemn 
tnples, the gorgeous palaces, the cloud-capp’d towers 
dsolving like the insubstantial pageant which was 
 roduced for the entertainment of two of the characters. 
“nple as the passage may appear, Macreapy, who was 
9e of the most earnest of the students of the plays, 
vs unable to decide how it should be delivered, and 
ad to make a compromise with his artistic conscience. 
‘ie evening it was declaimed in a solemn and sorrowful 
fae, and on another it was spoken trippingly on the 
tugue as if only minor importance were to be attached 
(the lines. It is easy to understand the reason of 
ts grim tragedian’s hesitation. If the words were 
ten as they would be interpreted by a Buddhist, there 
vs little use in any work of man’s, for even the most 
eduring of them all were doomed sooner or later to 
dsolution. SHAKESPEARE did not often refer to the 
nctice of building, and he may have thought, like 
YRACE in an earlier age, that his own compositions 
wre destined to outlast the noblest structures of stone. 
_ What makes the words appear more remarkable is 
tl: time of their delivery. Thereign of EvizaBeTu and 
th early part of the reign of James I, formed a most 
rinarkable building age in England. New mansion 
hases for her reception were supposed to be most 
Pasing to Exizanetu. It is supposed that through 
sitecraft she inspired many of the nobles to expend 
tlir fortunes on great houses, and in that way pre- 
vated the application of the money to purposes of 
Wich she could not approve. We have only to contrast 
t!_visions of building with which Bacon was inspired 
wh the pessimistic conclusions of SHAKESPEARE in 
lye to realise how differently men could consider the 
sine subject about the same time. It would be inte- 
rting if we could have a disquisition by Sir Henry 
V>rToN on the words of the two writers. There is no 
diibt that although the ex-ambassador and the Provost 
0 Eton was a sermoniser he would have sided with 
Bon rather than with the dramatist. 
Ne is, of course, undeniable truth in SHAKE- 
S!ARES words, and a similar thought must have struck 
scious men in all ages. It is like the old ‘“ Vanitas 
viitatum,” We possess, however, a varied history of 
ainitecture, because from earliest time men acted 
inlefiance of such a theory of the inevitable ruin of all 
t igs. Even the Buddhists, although they were con- 
ee that everything was fleeting, erected stambhas, 
, Stupas, topes, © rails,” chaityas, viharas which have 


endured owing to their massive construction. Christian 
preachers were also obliged to accept and explain the 
nothingness of earth and of whatever man could do 
while a resident on it. Yet we know that from the 
beginning of our era efforts were made to erect churches 
which would be magnificent and enduring. The incon- 
sistency between theory and practice was endeavoured 
to be explained by Worpswortu when he said “ they 
dreamt not of a perishable home who thus could build,” 
and described ecclesiastical buildings “as everlasting 
piles, types of the Spiritual Church.” The poet was more 
true to himself in saying that if he had to abandon the 
world he would not seek refuge in one of the cloisters, 
but in some dry nook scooped out of living rock. 
Eastern hermits and other ascetics not only came to a 
like conclusion, but acted on it. 

It is to be feared that in modern times there are 
indications that men are willing to depart from ancient 
customs concerning building. They realise the dis- 
solving powers of destiny and are not disposed, like 
their predecessors, to contest them. In England espe- 
cially it is found that a great house entails so much 
expense an owner can only use it on rare occa- 
sions. At the time when SHAKESPEARE wrote English 
gentlemen felt it was necessary to express their 
worth and state by the possession of becoming 
residences. Wotton’s memorable words, “ Every 
man’s proper Mansion House and Home, being 
the Theater of his Haspitality, the Seate of Selfe-fruition, 
the comfortablest part of his owne Life, the Noblest of 
his Sonnes Inheritance, a kinde of private Princedome ; 
nay, to the Possessors thereof, an Epitomie of the whole 
World,” expressed what was accepted in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries as an almost national duty. 
In our time it is not possible to act upon that principle 
more than partially. A country gentleman of any stand- 
ing has interests in London which require careful per- 
sonal attention. He may also consider it necessary to 
spend a part of every year in travelling, and the fraction 
of the year which can be devoted to rural life is limited. 
It is no longer necessary to have a house in London—a 
flat is accepted as an equivalent. Hospitality may be 
displayed elsewhere without any of the ancient cere- 
mony. Not only dinners can be given in hotels, but 
the practice is becoming more general of having cele- 
brations of weddings and the like in similar places. 
The middle classes have also become imitators, and the 
number of people who now make it a rule to let their 
houses for longer or shorter terms is incredible to all 
but house agents. 

That the public mind is perverted on the subject of 
building is shown by the circumstance that London does 
not possess a municipal building which in any way 
corresponds with its magnitude, wealth or power. There 
was no outside approval except among architects when 
it was proposed to erect such a building, and there 
would be no protest if, as is not unlikely, the newly 
constituted County Council were to announce that 
the competition was postponed or set aside. To 
anyone who considers how close is the connection 
between business and a suitable building for the trans- 
action of it, the disregard of the conditions under which 
the Council’s officials have to work is a matter for 
serious reflection. 

There is another circumstance which is also worth 
attention, When it was proposed to erect very cheap 
cottages the original intention was to accommodate 
workmen and others of a humble class. The idea was 
at once adopted for the benefit of occupiers of another 
sort. Cottages or bungalows of limited accommoda- 
tion, and which could be put together for a sum com- 
paratively small, were at once offered to those who 
claimed to be superior to workmen, but who wished to 
escape from the monotony of life in one place when it 
could be obtained without much cost. Residences of 
the kind will be seen in the Building Exhibition which 
is about to be opened, and many other examples can be 
discovered without difficulty in different parts of the 
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country. It«would seem asifthe “simple life ” structures 
were destined to be supplementary to flats, and that a 
somewhat novel system of housing was about to be 
more ‘generally adopted than could have been anticipated 
some years ago. In connection with this revolution— 
for it 1S’ nothing else—we must also notice the objections 
which are raised to modern dwellings in large blocks 
and: the endeavour to supersede them by cottages. 
Public schools, which a few years ago were so elevated 
as to become landmarks in some districts of the 
Metropolis, are in the future to be represented by 
buildings of one or two storeys in height. Everywhere, 
in fact, are signs of a departure from conditions which 
at one time were supposed to be inevitable and un- 
changeable. 

It is also remarkable that the demand has created a 
supply for ‘construction which differs from what was 
consecrated by time. Instead of taking stones from a 
quarry and shaping them into desired forms by hand, 
artificial stones, either in solid blocks or moulded or 
ornamented, can now. be supplied without delay. The 
interior of a building as well as the exterior can also 
present novelties. » Partitions are now obtainable which 
enable rooms to be arranged almost as soon as the outer 
walls are completed.. Staircases can be more quickly 
set up than scaffolding, and it is known that in American 
cities offices are occupied before the whole ‘of the 
exterior is completed. If the buildings are to dissolve 
as if they were exhalations, according to SHAKESPEARE, 
it can soon be said of them that they arose as quickly 
as those imagined by the poet. If desired, it is also 
feasible to have magnificence on a short notice, for 
the division of labour is so perfect and manufacturers 
are so willing to meet all demands if money is forth- 
coming that we may expect to see some day— 


A wilderness of building, sinking far 
And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth, 
Far sinking into splendour without end! 

j Fabric it seemed of diamond and of gold, 
With alabaster domes and silver spires, 
And blazing terrace upon terrace, high 
Uplifted ; here, serene pavilions bright, 
In avenues disposed ; there, towers begirt 
With battlements that on their restless fronts 
Bore stars— 


produced with the expedition of a pageant on the stage. 
It is doubtful, however, whether real magnificence 
will be sought, although it could be furnished. The 
stern necessities of building are shortly to have the 
upper hand, and all features which might be con- 
sidered as essential to show are likely to be sacrificed. 
We can see a suggestion of what is coming in the 
paper which was read by Mr. E. T. Hatz at the last 
meeting, of the Architectural Association. The high- 
class permanent sanatoria already existing, he said, 
ranged in cost from 350/. to 6oo/. per bed, and even to 
over 1,000/. But, according to Dr. Heron, “‘a sana- 
torium well equipped for the service of the poor should 
not cost more than 8o0/. per bed.” If one class of 
patient can be accommodated so cheaply, why not 
others? Consumption, like death, levels distinctions, 
and to a utilitarian philosopher it must seem to be a 
mockery to expend 8o0o0/, or 1,0o00/, per bed in a 
hospital if the money cannot purchase curative needs. 
But to erect ‘sanatoria at so cheap a rate Mr. Har 
proposed to utilise materials of a different kind to those 
in similar buildings, and which might not receive the 
sanction of a local board if one existed in the district. 
If an economical system can be adopted for a 
sanatorium, people will ask why similar materials 
should not be employed in buildings of different classes 
where economy must be respected. The answer is 
that by-laws must be obeyed to the letter, and we all 
know to our cost that one great obstacle to the erection 
of, new buildings at the present day arises from the 
system which is enforced by local authorities. They 
have little choice, it must be allowed, for they have to 
carry out the rules and regulations which come from 
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Whitehall, and which were prepared solely to preven 
evils which are the result of dishonesty. Unfortunatel; 
there is a class of men who if they are not fined anc 
threatened with grave punishment will use material; 
which are dangerous to the occupiers of houses and tc 
other people also. A too lax interpretation of by-law: 
would create buildings of a kind which it would be ar 
advantage to have dissolved quickly as if they were 
only the visions of a nightmare. By-laws: tend tc 
solidity and to sanitation, but the public seem disposec 
to sacrifice solidity, at least, for quick production anc 
economy. The problem is therefore one which it i: 
difficult to solve. Architects no doubt suffer by the 
interference of men in office who are without any skill 
in architecture, and the annoyance is increased because 
it seems to be due to the belief that architects also are 
disposed to sacrifice some of the essentials of oo 
building for the sake of profit. 

It is always difficult to discover the true origin 4 
prejudices. It is not unlikely that the change in the 
opinion of Englishmen, which causes them to forget 
canons of construction which have come down to us 
from ancient times, has arisen in some measure from 
the marvellous success of the Japanese. Many travellers 
who visited the islands fell into the stereotyped way of 
describing the ancient buildings of the country, The 
people are proud of their past, and as ancient robes and 
ancient examples of pottery are carefully preserved in 
families, some remains of ancient temples are honoured 
and upheld for the general good. But everyone knows 
that the peculiarity of Japan is that in it buildings, like 
works of art, are as flimsy as Saxya Muni could have 
desired. The drawings on paper or silk and the screens 
of those materials are in keeping with the character ol 
the habitations. Larcapro Hrarn, who was the lecturer! 
on English literature in the Imperial University of 
Japan, end who became as much a citizen as “was 
possible for a stranger who was a Japanese in his heart 
has revealed to us that what seems best in Japan i) 
really no more than such an insubstantial pageant oll 
towers and palaces and temples as Prospero mighi 
have evoked to charm Frerpinanp and Mrranpa. Hi. 
speaks in one place of a district that seems to bi 
enchanted; the pale yellow walls are coped with blu’ 
and pierced with elfish gates, and each vista gave him} 
he says, the same thrill of pleasure as would a perfec 
expression of a thought in a poem. And yet wher 
analysed he has to own in what it consisted => = | 

The wonderful walls were but painted mud, the} ate 
and the temples only frames of wood supporting tiles; thi 
shrubbery, the stonework, the lotus ponds, mere landseap_ 
gardening. Nothing solid, nothing enduring; but a com 
bination so beautiful of lines and colours and shadows th 
no speech could paint it. Nay; even were those earthe’ 
walls turned into lemon-coloured marble and their tilin 
into amethyst ; even were the material of the temple 
transformed into substance precious as that of the palac| 
described in the Sutra of the Great King of Glory—still th: 
zesthetic suggestion, the dreamy repose, the mellow loveli 
ness and softness of the scene could not be in the lea‘ 
enhanced. Perhaps it is just because the material of suc 
creation is so frail that its art is so marvellous. The mot 
wonderful architecture, the most enhancing landscapes at 
formed with substance the most imponderable—the sul 
stance of clouds. i 
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Larcapio Hearn believed that whatever makes li 
beautiful in any land is derived from illusions. It @ 
possible in Japan, when under the glamour of nov ~ 
conditions, to create beautiful things out of the su 
stance of clouds, but we doubt if a Japanese artist 
poet could create a vision of beauty from the substan! 
of a London fog. Welive, perhaps, under unfavourab’ 
conditions, but they must be obeyed. The Japanes 
although they reside in ramshackle structures, ha? 
accomplished as great deeds as if they lived in Romi 
palaces. But it was not the simplicity of their habit- 
tions which created a nation of heroes. Their hous’ 
are, no doubt, suggestive of Buddhist beliefs, for te 
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loctrine of the unreality of all things seem .to be 
smbodied in the temples as well as in the houses 
3treet improvements can also be accomplished in a 
apanese a at a rate which would appear startling in 
ingland. But if we were to set about pulling-down 
ubstantial buildings and substituting for them shanties 
orresponding with those of the Japanese, it would not 
allow that our moral character would be elevated by 
he transformation. Those who point to Japan as an 
xample of what can be done cheaply and expeditiously 
o provide accommodation for all classes should re- 


aember that the Eastern people are obeying their. 


-aditions just as we are in our way. They can supply 
y imagination what we have to do in solid materials, 
nd their experience is of little use to us, especially in 
Il that relates to the permanent in building. 


: NEW BOOKS. 


‘T‘HE additions to the literature of construction in 
| different forms continue to increase. This is 
peculiarity which characterises the present time. 
ormerly men trusted to their. training as apprentices 
‘ad their subsequent experience. Price books alone 
ceived attention. Nowadays apprenticeship is of a 
ifferent character. It is not considered necessary for 
workman to impart information, and young people 
ho wish to be masters of a subject have to rely in a 
ge measure for instruction on books and technical 
asses. It remains to be seen whether the 
ew race of artificers are superior to their pre- 
ecessors, but if they are inferior it will not be 
ie fault of publishers. Technical manuals abound, 
ad they are generally well adapted for use. The 
‘Modern Plumber and Sanitary Engineer,” which is 
lited by Mr. G, Lister Sutcuirre (the Gresham Pub- 
shing Company), promises to be adapted for a type of 
te best class of technical treatises. Plumbing or 
unitary work a few. years ago was supposed to be an 
jcidental part of the very varied business of any iron- 
onger who opened a shop in town or country. Nobody 
quired about his ability in drainage. The men who 
‘ere employed were without adequate control, and it 
‘as inevitable that carelessness and dan gerous blunders 
ould arise. Although the Plumbers’ Company un- 
‘tentionally may have created a monopoly, and their 
(aminations are not sufficient, there can be no 
‘ubt the Company’s organisation has produced 
+ general desire for work which will be protective 
vainst evils under manifold forms. Sixteen specialists 
‘ll contribute to the new treatise. If, as we may be 
‘nfident, all will resemble the first division, it will 
bt be difficult for a workman of ordinary intelligence 
{understand not only the theory but the practice of 
jumbing. It may be too much to expect that a novice, 
«ter reading the descriptions and studying the illustra- 
{ms, would be able to accomplish a wiped joint which 
‘ould be efficient and not unpleasant to look at, but he 
(ght at least understand what he is aiming at and 
{e process which will lead to success. The first sec- 
n, which deals with materials, is by the editor. The 
one on the “Elements of Practical Plumbing,” is by 
i, JAMES Gamir, who is known as a teacher in 
\rlous metropolitan schools and as a craftsman. The 
trd is by Mr. J. W. Hart, and includes a chapter on 
Jrnamental Leadwork,” or rather as much as is likely 
be required at the present time. Almost every page 
Sa diagram or illustration of a kind which it is easy 
comprehend. The work when completed would be 
ll adapted for prizes for successful students in the 
aminations of the Plumbers’ Company, the City and 
lds Institute, &c. 
A volume which is arranged on a different plan but 
equally well adapted for the use of special students 

Carpentry and Joinery,” edited hy Mr. Paut N. 
‘sLucK (Casseit & Co.). It also embodies the work of 
reral contributors. There are 567 -pages, but the 
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illustrations number 1,800, The latter are all carefully 
drawn, and besides plans and sections of details con- 
ventional or isometrical views are given. In fact, the 
illustrations by themselves would be almost sufficient 
to suggest the work which the carpenter or joiner will 
have to perform, The views of buildings or parts of 
them may not be suggestive of high-class architecture, 
but it is not the purpose of the volume to teach design. 
History is neglected, and the work in fact is devoted to_ 
English practice of the present time in all its varieties. 
The price of the book is only 7s. 6d., and it would be 
difficult to discover a cheaper or more useful volume on 
a technical subject. o : 

The Principles of Architectural Design,” by Mr. 
Percy L. C. Marks (Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co., 
Ltp.), is based on articles which appeared in The 
Architect. There is no more difficult subject, and it 
requires no small amount of courage to undertake it, 
especially if the author introduces designs of his own. 
Mr. Marks shows great tact throughout the pages, and 
nobody can charge him with presumption. The articles 
in this Journal were confined to exterior design ; in the 
volume they are supplemented by others relating to 
interiors. A great many architects have allowed 
sketches to be made from their works, and the selection 
in all cases reveals that Mr. Marks isa careful observer. 
His collection of scraps or fragments is of exceeding 
interest. In the text the author does not pose as an 
infallible authority. We have, rather, a student 
speaking to other students in a friendly and sincere 
manner. A great many subjects are touched upon and 
the remarks are always pertinent and honest, The 
volume forms an indispensable companion to the 
author’s “ Principles of Planning.” 

The sixth and concluding volume of ‘ Modern 
Buildings, their Planning, Construction and Equipment,” 
edited by C. A. T. Mippieton, A.R.I.B.A. (the Caxton 
Publishing Company), has appeared. The subjects are 
miscellaneous buildings and their fittings, builder’s 
plant and scaffolding, and South African planning and 
construction. But those headings do not convey a 
sufficient notion of the variety which is in the volume, 
as well as in each of those that came before it. In 
hotels, for instance, plans are given of the new 
Piccadilly hotel, in which a difficult and costly site is 
utilised with great skill and respect for economy. It 
seems a descent from such a building to treat of dairies, 
stables, bakeries, laundries and the like, but architecture 
must now deal with works which used to be supposed 
as far outside its province. The descriptions of 
the plants required for large and small building 
works will often be found useful, for if there are not 
sufficient appliances on the site work is likely to be 
delayed. The chapter on the requirements in South 
African work, by Mr. H. S. East, is one of the useful 
series relating to the requirements of the Colonies. 
Under present circumstances some bravery is required 
in an Englishman who would attempt to seek a practice 
in South Africa. But judging by the illustrations, 
fine buildings have been lately completed. The Duke ot 
WESTMINSTER has had erected a house at Thabanchu 
(Orange River Colony) which in style resembles an 
old Dutch farmhouse. The walls are of a_beauti- 
ful freestone of a warm, cream colour and _ the 
roof is of imported Bridgwater tiles. Sir J. L. 
Hutett’s mansion is more grandiose, for it sug- 
gests Georgian or Italian mansions which at one 
time were prized in England. Mr. East _ believes 
that experience in South Africa is necessary for any 
architects who aspire to success. He says he has had 
several opportunities of studying plans, working draw- 
ings and details of houses designed by British archi- 
tects for South Africa. “In the best, although the 
defects and differences may seem. but small to the 
outside eye, they (the defects) are often of such a 
character as to nullify many excellent points in the 
plans and design. In the worst, the houses are but 
travesties of what a South African house should be.” 
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The descriptions of buildings are supplemented bya South 
African specification. The elaborate index suggests the 
vast number of topics which are treated in the six 
volumes. The work is of unique character, and much 
will be found in the pages beyond what generally forms 
part of treatises on building. The number of writers 
who have co-operated in the production gives a 
freshness to the treatment, and the volumes in conse- 
quence are unusually interesting. The illustrations are 
numerous and elaborate, and all who are concerned in 
the production have loyally seconded the editor in his 
desire to present a work which can be referred to with 
confidence. 


The Slate and Tile Tables compiled by,Mr. O. Lioyp | 


Owen (Criterion Press) are intended to show at a 
glance ‘‘ methods. of ascertaining the cost of roofing 
materials, their covering capacities at various laps and 
the conversion of any given price to its requisite 
equivalent.” -Unlike most volumes which consist of 
tables, the figures are of a size that is easily legible, 
and are not closely packed in a way which fatigues the 
eyes. These can be consulted without the least diffi- 
culty, and can be used for many hours at astretch. We 
haye met with no better collection, and it is unnecessary 
to. say that time will be saved by consulting them and 
accuracy insured. 


SCHOOLS AT CRESSING, NEAR BRAINTREE. 
HIS village school was designed by Messrs. 


Crart & Ross, M.S.A., of 1 West Street, | 


Finsbury Circus, E.C. The interior is furnished 
throughout with a brown glazed-brick dado, capping 
and skirting, and the walls above are faced with care- 
fully selected Fletton bricks, flush-pointed and dis- 
tempered. 

Accommodation is provided for 120 children, and the 


school, which is divided by screens into ‘three sections 
can be thrown open to hold a meeting of 300 ‘persons 
The playground occupies a quarter ofan acre,’and i 
surrounded by an unclimbable iron fence. On the eas 
side of the school is a six-roomed house ‘for the head 
mistress. Mr. FraNK Jounson, of : Chelmsford, ‘wa 
the builder. Ventilation is by windows and ~ Offa 
patent inlets, with openings in the ceiling and con 
cealed roof ventilators for extraction. The rooms’ ar 
warmed by Lanpers’s patent grates, which suppl 
warm fresh air to the’ classrooms, and, by means of. 
supplementary flue on the back, are made to ventilat 
the cloak-rooms as well. ar ay co a i 
| Swivel shutter partitions were supplied ‘by th 
North of England School Furnishing Company. Th 
walls outside are faced with local red bricks, ‘and th 
roofs covered with Tilberthwaite Westmoreland gree 
slates in diminishing courses.. The windows are soli 
frames filled in with lead glazing, and metal casem 

to opening lights. The ceilings are plastere 
barrel-shaped throughout. - ch Ne De 2 aie 


Beverley Minster has been insured for 66,100/.. A 
ing to Canon Nolloth thirty statues were being added t 
west front, and it was intended to restore some of the 
| carved work of the niches. Notwithstanding what had 
said by ultra antiquaries, they would not be deterred 
intended to restore in such a manner as would corr 


| favourably with the old work. 


The Proposza technical college for Aberdeen wil 

five departments corresponding with the leading indus 
of the district:—(r1) Engineering; (2) Architecture 
Chemistry; (4) Artistic Crafts; and (5) Fisheries 
Navigation. The cost of building and equipment has! 
estimated, apart from sites, at about 100,000/., and 
' annual expenditure at 15,000/. Cpe “oe oer 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


As long as buildings have to be erected according 
to designs, we suppose there will be disagreement about 
the aniount of architects’ fees. The percentage com- 
mission is often said to be the cause of extra expen- 
diture, and payment in asum to be agreed upon is 
sometimes proposed as a substitute. According to the 
Inland Architect of Chicago, a variation on the lump 
sum plan has been found to work very satisfactorily 
in American practice, both by the owner and the 
architect. This provides for the establishment at 
the start of a fixed price as the cost of the pro- 
posed building. The minimum price to be _ paid 
the architect is also fixed in advance. This may be 
a lump sum determined on a basis a little under the 
Institute schedule, say of 4 per cent. A further agree- 
ment between the owner and the architect provides that 
the latter is to receive, as additional compensation, a 
commission of 10 per cent. upon what he saves the 
owner on the cost price as fixed in advance. One 
architect’s returns under such an arrangement equal 
72 per cent. of the final cost of the buildings, and the 
owner is satisfied that he builds at a price appreciably 
less than would be possible under the usual plan. 
Probably this arrangement would not be equally satis- 
factory for all classes of buildings. It has been found 
to work well with such buildings as factories and ware- 
houses, classes where it is not difficult to fix in advance 
a fair cost price, nor to readily detect as the work pro- 
gresses inferior workmanship and materials. An im- 
portant consideration in such a plan, of course, is that 
the owner must have absolute confidence in the integrity 
of his architect. 


AusTRALIA is found to be richer in marbles than was 
supposed. An exhibition was lately held, under the 
auspices of the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects, 
which was successful. Marble from Croajingalong 
quarried in any desired dimensions could be put upon 
the market at 2/ per ton. But as yet the financial 
questions are not worked out definitely. It is evident 
that the organisation of the workmen will have to be 
changed if the marble is to attain commercial success. 
At present it appears the quarriers consider s5/. a week 
is sufficient earning, and as soon as they reach that 
sum work is suspended. Orders cannot therefore be 
fulfilled with punctuality. The following resolution 
was adopted :—“ That in the opinion of the Institute the 
marbles exhibited are of excellent quality, and that it 
would be to the advantage of members if they could be 
placed on the market for use in buildings.” The success 
of the Croajingalong experiment has inspired others. 


Hexuam, which stands on the river Tyne, was the 
centre of one of the early dioceses of England. In 
A.D. 706 WILFRID, who was head of the monastery of 
Ripon, was appointed to the see. He was a traveller 
and had visited Rome more than once. When the 
works at the abbey church of Hexham were recently 
undertaken, it was anticipated that many relics of 
Wirriv’s church would be revealed. Some Roman 
stones were found, which had been preserved in the 
crypt. But according to the rector, the Rev. E. Smpney 
SavacE, the only complete piece of detail which 
belonged to Witrrip’s church or cathedral is a large 
slab about 2 feet square and 6 inches thick, moulded on 
two of its edges with a section similar to those on 
stones at Barnack and Peterborough. At the end of a 
step in the well stair is a piece of carving in the form 
of a volute. There are also parts of the carved string- 
courses of the church, with which it seems to have been 
liberally furnished both inside and outside. Other 
remains are a good stretch of the foundation and lower 
courses of the north wall, parts of the foundation of the 
west and south walls, and a great mass of foundation 
of apparently a great pier near the centre of the church 
and in close proximity to the crypt. The bottom of 
this was only reached at a depth of 19 feet from the 


a face, and the mass is about 12 feet by 9 feet in 
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length and breadth. The abbey church dates from the | 
twelfth century. het | 
Fee e 

A FEW years ago we had the privilege of reproduc— 
ing the principal water-colour drawings by Cotman, of” 


Norwich, from the collection of Mr. James Reeve, which | 


afterwards was purchased by the Trustees of the British 
Museum. An article by Mr. A. P. Nicuotson in the 
last number of the /\Vineteenth Century gives some 
account of Corman and other representatives of the 
Norwich school. Corman used in 1834 to visit ARTHUR 
STARK, who lived in Chelsea. It was intended that. 
Cotman should design some pictures which STaRK was. 
to execute. The project was not realised. According: | 
to Mr. Nicuo son, at that time Corman must have been. 
a picturesque figure, for “he used often to walk the 
streets of London in a riding coat, gaitered and spurred, 
carrying a riding-whip and accompanied by two great | 
bloodhounds in a leash. Doubtless it was the habit of 
his Norfolk days, which he had not yet discarded.” Cor-. 
MAN is badly represented in public galleries. The 
Dutch Gallot in the National Gallery is a notorious. 
forgery, and should be turned out. . | 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


EVERAL years have elapsed since the competition | 
was decided for completing the South Kensington 
Museum. The treasures attracted so many visitors, | 
although the exterior continued to recall the “ Brompton 
boilers,” it may have been supposed by the Treasury | 
that the erection of other buildings such as the Science: 
Schools was more urgent; besides, more opportunities. 
were given to the students of the College of Art to: 
observe building works. It will be seen that Sir Aston 
Wess has not accepted the Fowxe or Scorr traditions, 
and has treated the front with great freedom. The) 
statues of artists appear as part of the masonry and’! 
could not be detached without loss. They are truly! 
decorative elements. The last report of the Board of ! 
Education states that the four following students,.. 
Messrs. GouLpEN, Vincent Hitt, STEVENSON and) 
Boyes were asked by Sir Aston Wess, R.A, to. 
execute, under the direction of the Professor, statues of 
Lord Leicuton, Sir Joun Mitrais, G. F, Warts and’ 
ConsTABLE, for the facade of the new. Victoria and 
Albert Museum. They made the models in clay and 
then carved the statues 7 situ, the whole work being’ 
carried out to the entire satisfaction of the architect. 
This appropriate opportunity of applying the studies of 
the school to the decoration of an important building’ 
has not only contributed much to the progress of those) 
actually engaged on the work, but has also been of 
advantage to the other students of the school, who 
have followed the work from the first sketch to the 


i; 


finish. 7 
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COMPETITION DESIGN FOR CHALKWELL HALL SCHOOLS, | 
} 


WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. 


HE site for the Chalkwell Hall schools is irregular 

in shape, but an effort was made to have uniform 

areas for the playgrounds and to-allow the admission of 
sunlight to every classroom. The latter are lighted 
from the left with the exception of the double class- 
room. In some cases windows are provided on other 
sides to give natural cross ventilation in addition to 
artificial. All windows are carried up to within 6 inches 
of ceiling line. For ventilation Boyir’s fresh-air inlets 
are provided. Heating is effected by ventilating radiators, 
The teachers’ rooms secure perfect supervision of play- 
grounds, halls, &c. The floors of classrooms and hal 
are to be laid with wood blocks. ‘The total cost 0! 
buildings, including architect’s fees, was estimated al 
14,400/, 


HEAD-QUARTERS FOR THE ESSEX COUNTY POLICE, 
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PREHISTORIC MAN IN SHROPSHIRE.* 


TT is difficult ;within the compass of a short paper to 
_ give a clear idea of the story of a period whose limits 
we are unable to define with exactness, but which covered 
many centuries. The task, however, is rendered more easy 
in the case of Shropshire than in the case of more southern 
souuties by the fact that the story does not begin so early. 
The first inhabitants of Britain were the men of whom the 
races are to be found in the river drifts of the Thames 
valley and elsewhere in the south, and these were followed 
xy the cave dwellers. Both these are classed under the 
erm Paleolithic, and date back to a time when England 
vas joined to the Continent and the conditions of climate 
were very different from what they are now. It has been 
1 generally accepted dictum that no Palzolithic remains are 
o be found north of a line drawn through Derbyshire, and 
hough in recent years some doubt has been thrown on this 
vy discoveries in the drift of the valley of the Trent, no 
races have up to the present been found in Shropshire. 
Ne may, therefore, at any rate until further discoveries, 
lismiss the idea that the Palzeolithic hunter roamed its 
orests in pursuit of mammoth or elk; in that era it was 
sobably either submerged or had a climate too rigorous for 
suman habitation. In time, however, Palzeolithic man 
vassed from the scene, and after an interval which we can- 
ot count in years another race appeared in Britain to 
shom we give the name of Neolithic. What was their con- 
ection with the Palzeoliths we cannot tell, or whether they 
vere connected at all. They had some points in common 
vith them, but rude as Neolithic civilisation still was it 
howed an advance on that of the previous race. It is with 
1e coming of these Neoliths that the story of Shropshire 
egins, and it will be best understood by a reference to 
eography. By this time the British Isles had practically 
iken their present form, and were separated from the Con- 
‘nent by the channel which still divides them. The climate, 
»0, had become comparatively temperate and the conditions 
{life were much what they are now. The internal aspect 
f the country as regards its physical features was but 
ttle different ; mountains stood where they stand at present 
ad rivers flowed in the same courses. T his must be borne 
1 mind whenever we attempt to deal with the history of 
/ropshire. In prehistoric times no less than those which 
ome later its geographical character is largely the key to 
3story. It must be borne in mind, then, that what is now 
t . . whe 
€ county of Salop consists of two portions, divided by the 
ver Severn, of which thé northern half is for the most 
art flat and the southern almost entirely made up of hills. 
ihe Severn forms a natural highway connecting the county 
ith the south, while in the. west, in what is now Wales, its 
lls pass into rugged. mountains and fastnesses. On the 
le hand, remote from the Continent, it was slow to feel 
Aropean influence, but, on the other hand, it could not 
imately escape that influence because the only escape from 
(was into the mountains or the sea. So it is that Shrop- 
ire has been the battle-ground of advancing civilisation 
om the most ancient down to the most modern times. 
In the prehistoric period, by which we mean roughly 
€ period ranging from the earliest times to the coming of 
e Romans, we have to deal with the invasion and settle- 
ent of three different peoples. The first of these is that 
ich is known by the name of Iberians, who possibly 
‘© represented in modern times by the inhabitants of the 
'Sque provinces on each side of the Pyrenees. Their hold 
{ England was extensive. Their characteristic features 
‘2 to be traced not only in Wales—especially in the south 
‘and the border counties, but in Yorkshire and several 
Mer Parts of England. They were not, however, allowed 
' maintain Possession undisturbed, but were driven west- 
\ird by an invasion of Celts, an Aryan race, whose original 
‘me seems to have been Central Asia. - These were known 
‘ Goidels, and they were in turn themselves driven west- 
yd by another Celtic people known as Brythons. Each of 
se invasions indicated an advancing wave of civilisation 
pe was marked by some special ch aracteristics, though 
ich was common to all. It is the aim of this paper to fill 
\ the outline thus presented by the light of actual dis- 
Creries in the county. 
shee ye Principle, then, which is laid down in the first 
uh ‘a fe) _the Spectator, that every reader wishes to begin 
brace ce the personal appearance and condition of the 
4 S introduced, there come the questions :—What 
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| were the physical characteristics of our prehistoric 

ancestors ? Whom did they resemble of the human types 
with which we are now familiar? These questions are 
answered by the human remains disinterred from sepul- 
chral mounds of the period, and the correctness is no longer 
doubted. The non-Aryan Iberian race were short of 
Stature, the men not exceeding 5 feet 6 inches and thick- 
set in figure, their special characteristic being the length of. 
their skull, such as may be seen in a specimen found near 
Wroxeter and preserved in the Shrewsbury Museum. The 
outline of the face was oval, and the jaws did not project, 
but the forehead was comparatively low and the nose was 
aquiline.* The type, as already mentioned, is still to be 
found in several parts of the country, especially in South 
Wales. It is not uncommon in Shropshire, and the modern 
representatives enable us to complete the picture of their 
Neolithic ancestors. They had black hair and black eyes, 
and except for the shortness of their stature were a hand- 
some race, possessed of considerable mental capacity. 

The Celts who followed were of widely different appear- 
ance from the Iberians. In contrast with the dolicho- 
cephalic, or long skulls of the earlier race, their own were 
brachycephalic, or round; their faces were angular, their 
jaws were prominent and their cheek bones stood out 
under a high broad forehead. Their height averaged 5 feet 
8 inches, and we know from their modern representatives, 
which are everywhere in Wales and the borderland, that 
they had fair complexions with red hair and blue eyes. 

We turn now from the people themselves to their 
surroundings and pursuits. First as to their home. To a 
certain extent all through the prehistoric period, and especi- 
ally in the earlier Neolithic period, the inhabitants both of 
Britain and the Continent lived either in pit dwellings or 
lake huts, exchanging them as time went on for stone huts. 
above ground. In order to understand these customs. 
we must bear in mind that in prehistoric times Shropshire 
was a vast forest, except on the tops and higher 
slopes of the hills, and what there was of valley not 
covered by trees was largely given over to water in the 
form of river, or lake, or marsh. The range of spots on 
which human habitation was possible was limited, and 
was still further affected by the humidity of the 
climate. We have no statistics of prehistoric fever and 
ague, but even Neolithic man must have found out that 
life was longer under some conditions than others. It is, 
therefore, in accordance with expectation that we find a 
Neolithic settlement of pit dweliings on the summit of the 
highest hill in Shropshire. Abdon Burf, on the top of the 
Brown Clee, consists of an enclosure surrounded by a stone 
rampart, and within it are numerous depressions whose 
appearance points clearly to their being pit dwellings ; but. 
they have never been scientifically investigated, and until 
careful excavations have been made it may be wise to a 
certain extent to suspend judgment. At present the only 
direct evidence seems ‘to be the discovery a few years ago 
at the foot of the hill of a polished hatchet of local stone, 
which is now in the possession of Lord Boyne. Another 
Neolithic settlement, similarly situated on the summit of 
Rock Hill, near Clun, was investigated by the late Mr. 
George Luff, who found a considerable number of stone 
implements, which are now in the Shrewsbury Museum. 
‘the same sort of evidence, though on what may be called 
a smaller scale, points to the existence of a similar settle- 
ment on a piece of high ground in my own parish. It is 
the only spot in the neighbourhood with a Celtic name,, 
“Pentre,” and the only spot, as far as I know, near which 
flints have been found. Within sight of it also were dug up 
two early cinerary urns which I shall allude to later on. 

Shropshire, however, in Neolithic times had within its 
borders a considerable area covered by water. The 
neighbourhood of Ellesmere is still a lake country, and 
meres must have been much more extensive in early days. 
Mr. Luff was of opinion that there was in prehistoric times 
a large lake at the foot of the hill on which he found the 
implements referred to; and in my own parish Bomere 
Pool is the largest survival of a series, which can easily be 
traced all through the neighbourhood. | It is highly probable. 
that hut dwellings existed on the borders of some of the 
Ellesmere meres, and a few years ago it was thought 
that traces of such a settlement had been discovered. 
Investigations left the case not proven. That the country, 
however, was occupied by a considerable population is. 
shown by the fact that no less than three canoes made of 
tree trunks have been discovered at different times in the 


* Boyd Dawkins, Early Man in Britain, pp. 311-6, 
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peat, one of which is to be seen in Ellesmere town hall. 
Sometimes the home of the prehistoric inhabitant found its 
protection in asomewhat different form. In the neighbour- 
hood of Baschurch is a spot called The Berth, which 
approaches in some respects what in Scotland and Jreland 
is known as acrannog. It consists of two elevated portions 
of ground which originally stood out from a morass which 
entirely surrounded them. These islands, as they were 
then, formed the settlement, and no doubt were crowned 
with huts. The morass is now dried up and the 
huts have vanished, but there remains an equally in- 
teresting trace of their occupation. The two mounds 
are Still connected by an artificially formed causeway, some 
50 yards in length and 4 yards wide, while another cause- 
way gave access to what we may call the mainland. A 
somewhat similar prehistoric settlement in my own parish 
is much less generally known. Those acquainted with 
Bomere will remember that, between the pool itself and the 
marsh known as Showmere, the land forms a ridge along 
which runs the cart track from Bomere Farm to the keeper’s 
cottage. Probably few, however, will have noticed that at 
each end of this ridge, not far from the houses just men- 
tioned, it has been artificially cut through, so that the water 
of the present deep lake, like that of the more shallow one 
which occupied the marsh, would be connected, or be 
crossed only by a narrow causeway. The island thus 
formed would be an ideal place of safety in early times, 
and though at present, as far as I know, nothing in the 
way of prehistoric remains has been found at Bomere, it is, 
to Say the least, not unreasonable to claim it asa relic of 
Neolithic times. On the top of Corndon are heaps of stone 
which appear to be remains of huts which were above 
ground as distinguished from pit dwellings. In this 
connection it may be well to mention the camps of 
refuge which those who lived on or near the hills seem 
invariably to have had. These appear not to have been 
primarily constructed for permanent habitation, but were 
places to which they could’ betake themselves, with their 
cattle and other belongings, in times of danger. It is 
impossible to name all that exist in Shropshire, or to say 
to what exact period each one belongs. It is hardly too 
much to say that every hill has its earthwork or “camp” 
of some kind, and many of these go back to Neolithic 
times, though they were probably utilised afterwards by 
other races down to historic times. Indeed it is almost 
certain that parts of the dyke which we attribute to the 
Saxon king Offa date back to a far earlier period, and that 
his work was in many places not’ to construct but only to 
make connecting links between defences ready to his hand. 

We now turn to the tools and implements used by our 
prehistoric ancestors. The Iberians had only those made 
of stone, while the Goidels brought with them im- 
plements of bronze and the Brythons were acquainted with 
the use of iron. It is not meant that these respective 
materials were used exclusively by each people mentioned. 
‘The use both of stone and bronze continued side by side 
with that of iron down to the close of the prehistoric period, 
but it is convenient to divide it into a Stone Age, a Bronze 
Age and an Iron Age. 

What traces then have we of these three ages in Shrop- 
shire ? Before, however, proceeding to speak of these in 
detail, I must remind you again of the physical character- 
istics of the county, namely, that the north is flat and the 
south is hilly: in other words,.the north would always be 
easily accessible by an invader and easily conquered, while 
the south would afford fastnesses to those in possession 
from which they would be dislodged with difficulty. The 
result was that in the Celtic invasion, while the old race 
held its own among the hills of the south, the invading race 
with its more advanced civilisation took possession speedily 
of the northern plain and settled down there. This course 
of events, which is according to our expectations, has an 
interesting confirmation in the implements which have been 
discovered. The bronze implements have all, roughly 
speaking, been found north of the Severn, while those of 
stone have been found south of it, the bronze in the plain 
and the stone among the hills. 

- Among the relics of prehistoric life which have been 
found, the first place may be given to the implements— 
mostly of flint—found by Mr. Luff in the neighbourhood 
of Clun, and now deposited in the Shrewsbury Museum. 
They include arrow-heads, scrapers—probably used in 
skinning animals—and stone rings, which may have been 
‘spindle whorls used in weaving or weights for fishing lines. 
Mr. Luff hazarded the conjecture that they were an early 


form of money.. Alongside of these in the museum are a | ground, and are known as cromlechs. The posture of 7 


‘oval-shaped barrows, the body being placed in a sittis 


number of axes and hammers, some of which were founc 
in Shropshire. These are mostly of polished stone other 
than flint, but the hammers belong to a somewhat later age 
being large in size and perforated to receive a handle, insteac 
of being themselves inserted in a handle, which was th. 
primitive form. TESS Un Ee See 
Clun, however, is not the only part of the county whicl 
has yielded a comparatively rich harvest of stone imple. 
ments. Mr. T. R. Horton has ‘collected a consider 
number from Harley and the neighbourhood, some of w 
he kindly allows me to exhibit to-night. It seems cle; 
that the high ground of which Kenley may be taken as the 
centre was the seat of an important Neolithic settlement 
which the camp on Acton Burnell Hill may be a furt 
remnant. Thetraces of Roman roads and settlement 
the neighbourhood go to confirm this. In their cong 
of the original occupants of the region the Roman: 
covered its beauty, and opened it up for their own 
tion. The contents of Mr. Horton’s collection are ; 
most part parallel to those gathered by Mr. Luff, ande 
belong to the same stage of civilisation. — a 
* We pass to the age of Bronze. This, it will be 
bered, is a mixture of copper and tin. There are W 
instances in which implements have been found of ure 
copper, but those who discovered the use of copp 
soon found that it was much more durable and usefu 
was alloyed with tin, and so bronze implements be 
comparatively as numerous in the second prehistoric 
as stone had previously been, though it must be boi 
mind that stone continued still to be used.: Bronze 
implements show a considerable variety of shape at 
in manufacture. At first they were clearly modell 
the shape of the stone implements—a: flat piece of © 
with a cutting edge—but by degrees a stop-ridge 
elaborated to give firmness to the handle and then gr 
wings were added, which developed into a socket, 
specimens in the Shrewsbury Museum embrace ex 
of all these stages and so tend to show that the Bronze 
in Shropshire extended over a considerable period. Se 
specimens from the county are enumerated in 
Evans’s ‘‘ Bronze Implements,” but there are als 
to be seen in Mr. Beville Stanier’s museum at — 
These were apparently all found in the neighbo 
the Red Castle at Hawkstone, and the collection 
also an example of bronze spear heads, of which th 
two in the Shrewsbury Museum. Spears and dagge 
well as arrows, formed the offensive weapons of the 
period, the defensive weapons being a small round 
of which an example was found some years ag 
Ellesmere. 
It will be sufficient to make only a passing al 
the connecting link which we yet have in Shropshit 
prehistoric times, viz. the coracles still in use on th 
They are the direct descendants of the boats in wh 
remote ancestors fished inthe sameriver. Fishing w 
source of their food supply, another being, of — 
hunting, but even the earliest Neoliths did not 
wholly on the chase, as their predecessors, the Pa 
had-done. They cultivated the ground and used i 
ducts both for food and clothing. They were acqu 
with various kinds of grain, and wore garments mad 
flax, as well as those made from the wool or the 
beasts. 8 
No doubt in all these things there was advane 
through the prehistoric period, and with regard to ma 
is not possible to say when they were introduced, bu 
second Celtic invasion—that of the Brythons- = 
apparently marked, like that of their predecessc 
Goidels, by one very distinct change. This was the 
duction of iron, which more perhaps than anyth 


ee 


1s 


It did not at once supersede either stone or bronze, 
soon proved itself so useful and so capable of servi 


own time, and so by degrees prehistoric man passed — 
historic—the man of whose doings we conjecture into 
man of whose doings we know. eee: 

It remains, however, that I should say a few wor 
about our prehistoric ancestors in death as well as in hi 
It is from sepulchral mounds that the clearest intimatio? 
are derived of what were their customs while living. al 
dolichocephalic Iberian race buried their dead in long) 


posture under stones which are often now to be seen abo 


Ce he el 


body was.probably derived: from the manner in which they 
were .accustomed to sleep in their huts. Long barrows 
which have been carefully explored have usually contained 
stone implements of various kinds, both alongside of the 
body and in the substance of the mound itself. The latter 
fact has led to the suggestion that at the time of the inter- 
ment flints were scattered on the grave in honour of the 
dead as we scatter flowers, and that our own custom is, in 
fact, a survival of it. The Celtic race appear to have intro- 
duced some changes in their mode of burial: They still 
heaped barrows over their dead, but they were smaller and 
round in shape, and they introduced or adopted at an early 
period the custom of cremation ; and from this time onward 
burning seems to have existed alongside of burial. The period 
of these interments is marked as before by the implements or 
ornaments found. The barrows of Shropshire almost without 
exception are round and belong to the Celtic race, but very 
few have been properly examined. In the case of those 
on the “Old Field,” now used as the Ludlow racecourse, 
the interments had followed cremation, and the fragments 
of metal were of bronze. The practice of cremation 
brought into, prominence another criterion of prehistoric 
civilisation. A certain amount of coarse pottery has ‘been 
found in the long barrows of the early Neoliths, but when 
cremation became an established custom, urns for contain- 
ing the ashes became a necessity, and such cinerary urns 
_haye been found in considerable numbers. Those of early 
- date are easily distinguished from those of the Roman 
period by the poor quality of the pottery and the rudeness 
of the ornamentation. I am able to-night to show you the 
fragments of two such urns found in my own parish, to 
"which I have already alluded. They were discovered 
about 2 feet below the surface of a field at Ryton, and 
about a yard from each other. The first stood upright, 
the second was inverted. They belong to the late Bronze 
or the early Iron Age. Very similar urns were found 
on the “Old Field” at Ludlow. It was, no doubt, 
‘in connection with burials that stone circles were 
originally formed, the upright stones at first mark- 
ing the boundaries of a barrow. The only circle 
‘now remaining actually in Shropshire is Mitchell’s Fold, 
near Minsterley, of which some of the upright stones stand 
about 6 feet out of the ground, but the remains of several 
_others are to be found in the neighbourhood just outside of 
_the county. It is curious that they should be confined so 
‘entirely to this corner, and difficult to account for. It may 
‘arise from the fact that these circles became associated with 
worship, even if they had not such a purpose from the first. 
Much obscurity naturally surrounds the subject, and pos- 
sibly there was considerable difference between the religious 


‘there can be little doubt that the sun entered largely into 
‘their worship. Anyone who has stood within the circle of 
\Mitchell’s Fold and looked on the panorama of hills around 
scan well believe with what emotion those who erected it 
would greet the first beams of the orb of day as it rose 
above the eastern heights, and excuse them if they adored 
itas their god. Superstition, no doubt—a time of ignorance, 
no doubt—but such as the great Creator winked at. It is, 
to my thinking at least, a pleasant fancy that our rude fore- 
fathers saw in the sun the highest effulgence of the Divine 
glory. Let us leave them waiting for the dawn. 


| 
| SOCIETY OF ORDAINED SURVEYORS. 
HE general examining board of the Scottish Society of 
Ordained Surveyors has issued its report for the session 
1906-7. For the preliminary examination there were as usual 
two diets of examination held during the year—in April and 
October. Seven candidates in all were examined, of whom 
four were for re-examination. Of the seven examined five 
candidates are now through the examination. There were 
three diets of the final examination held during the session. 
One candidate came forward at the April diet for the second 
division and passed therein. At the October diet one 
candidate came forward for the first division and failed. 
One candidate came forward at a special diet in January for 
examination in both divisions, and succeeded in the first 
division but failed in the second division. During the year 
four indentures and three discharges have been registered. 
|The Council, in its eighth annual report on the work of the 
Dast Session, states that the draft nodes of measurement 
for minor trades, after having been fully discussed and 
amended by the members at several special general meet- 
ings. called for the purpose, were remitted to a committee 
to be revised and completed, and afterwards submitted to 
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cults of the non-Aryan Iberians and the Aryan Celts, but’ 
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the Society for the final approval of the members before 
printing. - The draft “table of fees” has now been printed 
and circulated among the members for perusal, anda special 
general meeting is being called for the same. 


SCOTTISH NATIONAL GALLERIES. 
4 Deine Secretary for Scotland has appointed the following 

to be the members of the Board of Trustees for the 
National Galleries of Scotland, which is to be established as 
from April 1 :—Sir Thomas D. Gibson Carmichael (chair- 
man), Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, Sir James Guthrie, Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, Lord Provost of Glasgow, Mr. James. 
Murray, M.P., Mr. John Ritchie Findlay. 

The National Galleries of Scotland Act, under which the 
trustees have been appointed, provides that a board shall 
be established to manage the Scottish National Galleries 
and for other purposes connected with the promotion of the 
fine arts in Scotland. The duties hitherto undertaken by 
the Board of Trustees for Manufactures in Scotland will be 
entrusted to the new board, and the buildings presently 
vested in the Board of Manufactures, known as the Royal 
Institution, the National Gallery, the National Portrait 
Gallery, and Dunblane Cathedral, shall be vested in the 
Commissioners of Works, in the case of the two first- 
mentioned buildings for such purposes as may, with the 
consent of the Treasury, be prescribed. As, however, the 
Town Council of Edinburgh have resolved to establish a 
municipal school of art in Edinburgh, and have agreed to: 
take over, as from April 1, the management of the School of 
Art presently carried on by the Board of Manufactures, the 
Secretary for Scotland prescribes that—‘‘ From the powers, 
duties and liabilities vested in, or imposed on, the Board of 
Manufactures by any letters patent, Treasury minute, 
deed, or other instrument, which shall be vested in, trans- 
ferred to and imposed on the Board, shall be excepted the 
powers and duties vested in or imposed on the Board of 
Manufactures for carrying on a school of art.” 


ST. MARY-LE-BOW AND ST. STEPHEN, 
WALBROOK.* 


T. MARY-LE-BOW Church is one of ancient founda- 
tion, although the present building only dates from 
1671.. John Stow, as is usual with him, tells us much about 
the earlier church. He died some sixty years before the 
Great Fire of London, so that we have the advantage of 
learning from his “ Survey of London” many things about 
the churches which the fire destroyed. One important 
matter, however, we always miss in his writings. We are 
not able to picture from their perusal the architectural 
character and the ornamental Gothic details which abounded. 
We can only judge from the examples which are left to us 
that ecclesiastical London, in a structural sense, was a city 
of infinite architectural beauty. Stow tells us that “St. 
Mary Bow in the reign of William Conqueror, being the 
first in this city built on arches of stone, was therefore 
called New Mary Church, of St. Mary de Arcubus, or Le 
Bow, in West Cheaping.” He instances a similar example 
of the use of the word “ Bow” in Stratford bridge, which 
was built by Henry I.’s queen, Matilda, with arches of 
stone, and was thus called Stratford-le-Bow. The antiquity 
of the Court of Arches may be judged from the fact that 
John Stow mentions it ;.he says that the Court “is kept in 
this church, and taketh name of the place, not the place of 
the Court ; but of what antiquity or continuation that Court 
hath there continued I cannot learn.” The older church had 
its vicissitudes. In the year 1ogo the roof was blown over 
by the wind, and several persons were killed; four of the 
rafters, in length 26 feet, “ with such violence were pitched 
in the ground of the High Street, that scantly 4 feet of them 
remained above ground, which were fain to be cut even 
with the ground, because they could not be plucked out, 
for the City of London was not then paved, and a marish 
ground.” Then again in 1196 a certain person of seditious 
tendencies, possessing an aristocratic name, William Fitz 
Osbert, seized upon Bow steeple, and fortified it with 
munitions and victuals. But his triumphant defence. was 
short-lived ; fire and smoke were brought to the aid of the 
attacking forces and bloodshed ensued, and his inglorious 
career was ended by hanging at Smithfield Elms, whither 
he was dragged by the heels. 
Again in 1271 disaster occurred to Bow Church, when a 
great part of the steeple collapsed, killing many men and 
women. In 1284 one Laurence Ducket, a goldsmith, came 


* A paper read at a meeting of the Upper Norwood Atheneum 
by Mrvl Pitti .G.S: | 
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into collision with one Ralph Crepin in West Cheap, and 
having grievously wounded him, fled into Bow Church. 
Ralph Crepin’s friends entered the church at night and 
killed Ducket by hanging, after which they hung him up in 
such a manner as to suggest suicide; in fact, this view of 
the matter was taken at the inquisition (or inquest, as we 
should call it now), and Ducket’s body was dragged by the 
feet to a ditch without the City for burial there. But the 
truth of the matter afterwards came out, and Jordan Good- 
cheape, Ralph Crepin, Gilbert Clarke and Geoffrey Clarke 
were attainted, a certain woman named Alice, the chief 
cause of the mischief, was burnt, and sixteen men were 
drawn and hanged, besides others that, after long imprison- 
ment, were “hanged by the purse.” The body of Ducket 
was taken up and buried in the churchyard, and the 
building itself was interdicted, the windows and doors 
being stopped up with thorns. We have said that the 
steeple fell in 1271, and it appears from Stow’s record that 
the rebuilding was only partial at first and was gradually 
added to until at length, in 1469, it was ordained by 
Common Council that the Bow bell should be nightly rung 
‘at nine of the clock. Then John Donner, mercer, by his 
will of 1472, left two tenements in Hosier Lane for~the 
maintenance of Bow bell. The couplet relative to the late 
ringing of Bow bell has often been quoted : here is what John 
Stow says regarding it:—‘‘ This bell being usually rung 
somewhat late, as seemed to the young men ’prentices and 
other in Cheap, they made and set up a rhyme against the 
clerk, as followeth :— 


Clarke of the Bow bell with the yellow locks, 
For thy late ringing thy head shall have knocks. 


Whereunto the clerk replying, wrote :— 


Children of Cheape, hold you all still, 
For you shall have the Bow bell rung at your will.’’ 


Among the generous givers to the fund for repairing the 
old steeple were Robert Harding, goldsmith, sheriff in 
1478, 40/.; John Haw, mercer, to/.; Dr. Allen 4/, and 
Thomas Baldry 4/7. The steeple was finished: in 1512, and 


the arches were constructed of Caen stone, which was | 


delivered at the customers’ quay for 4s. 8d. the ton. 
The names of City men of standing are always -inte- 
resting, and, in addition to those already given, Stow tells 


us that the following were buried in the old church and had | 


monuments there:—Sir John Coventry, mercer, mayor 
1425; Richard Lambert, alderman; Nicholas Alwine, 
mercer, mayor 1499; Robert Harding, goldsmith, sheriff 
1478; John Loke, sheriff 1461; Edward Bankes, haber- 


dasher, alderman 1566; John Warde; William Pierson, | 
scrivener and attorney in the Common Pleas; Ade de | 


Buke, hatter. 


A stone building called a “ seldam,” or shed, was erected | 


‘by King Edward III. on the north side of the church facing 
Cheapside, then known as West Cheap. The object of 
this structure was to enable the king and his court to 


witness the jousts and processions which were frequently | 
It was probably not without reference | 
to that fact that the present external gallery in the tower | 


held in those days. 


facing Cheapside was constructed. 

Writing upon the subject of ancient crypts in the “ Trans- 
actions Cambridge Camden Society ” in 1840, Mr. Benjamin 
Webb, afterwards the Rev. Prebendary Webb, M.A., F.S.A., 
remarks that of the crypts which escaped the flames in 
the Great Fire many have since been restored and many 
more lost sight of. He refers to the following as perhaps 
the most interesting of such as remain—one beneath the 
‘chapel of St. James on the Wall, one beneath St. Mary- 
le-Bow Church, one in Aldgate beneath a private house, 
one in Corbel Court, Gracechurch Street, one beneath the 
chapel of St. Etheldreda, and one beneath Gerrard’s Hall in 
Basing Lane. Only two of these crypts remain. Of the 
crypt of Bow Church Mr. George Gwilt, F.S.A., writing in 


1835, thus describes the structure :—“ The walls of this | 


crypt remain nearly entire. It is divided into three por- 
tions ; the centre or nave is 48 feet 7 inches long from east 
‘to west by 26 feet 7 inches wide. On either side extends an 
aisle or corridor the same length as the nave, by 14 feet 
5 inches wide. The whole extent of this crypt covers a space 
78 feet by 60 feet. Communications between each of the aisles 
and the nave are obtained by four lofty doorways on each 
side, each 4 feet wide. The walls, which are over 5 feet 
‘thick, are carried up to the springing line of the arches in 
neat and regular courses of block and block masonry. 
Above that line they are of rubble intermixed with Roman 
‘brick. The groined arches are mostly of an elliptic form, 


but those in the nave, which turn from north to south, are ' 


| of 235 feet (Fergusson). The spire is surmounted by the — 


semicircles, somewhat elevated above the springing levels, 
The arches and ribs are turned with rubble masonry — 
and Roman brick, and appear to have been originally 
stuccoed or plastered over. Four windows may be dis- 
tinctly traced in the most northern wall towards Cheapside, 
although they are now masoned up, and one at the end of 
the nave.- Three of the columns remain, the other three, - 
with their superincumbent arches, have been removed, — 
The columns which remain are destitute of decoration to a 
their capitals, but they approach nearer to the lofty porches _ 
of the Lombardic style of the eleventh and twelfth centuries | 
than generally occurs in similar buildings of that period in — 
this country.” 4 | 
The tower of the earlier church was surmounted by 
four pinnacles from which flying buttresses supported a 
central pinnacle. his probably suggested the idea to 
Wren, which led to his adopting a similar plan in the con- 
struction of the tower and spire of St. Dunstan-in-the-East, 
The church was the first to be rebuilt after the Great 
Fire, although repairs to St. Sepulchre and St. Christopher, 
Threadneedle Street, were commenced in the previous year, 
1670; in these cases rebuilding was not necessary. Four 
other churches in the immediate neighbourhood of St 
Mary-le-Bow have disappeared, and the parishes are now | 
united: they are Allhallows, Honey Lane; Allhallows, 
Bread Street; St. John Evangelist, and St. Pancras, Soper 
Lane. The association of John Milton with Allhallows, — 
Bread Street, is recorded on a tablet placed on the house 
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ST. MARY-LE-Bow. e f 
which occupies the site of that church, with a medallion’ 
having the poet’s head in relief. Another tablet, which was. A 
placed on Allhallows Church early in the nineteenth century 
was removed in 1876, when that church was destroyed, and — 
placed on the west wall of St. Mary-le-Bow. It records the — 
poet's birth in Bread Street on Friday, December, 9, 1608, and ~ 
his baptism in Allhallows, Bread Street, in the same month. 

The present tower of St.-Mary-le-Bow consists first of 
plain square tower 32 feet 6 inches wide by 83 feet 
height, above which are four storeys averaging 38 feet 
each : the first, a square belfry, adorned with Ionic pilasters, 
is 39 feet; the next, which includes the beautiful circular 
peristyle of twelve Corinthian columns, is 37 feet; the third 
comprehends the small lantern, and is 38 feet high, which — 
is also the height of the spire, the whole making a height — 


famous dragon, of which it was predicted that “ when the 
dragon on Bow Church kisses the cock behind the Exchange 
great changes will take place in England.” This actually 
happened in 1832, when the two figures were down anc 
cheek by jowl in the repairer’s yard. Then came the 
Reform Bill. i a 
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St. Stephen, Walbrook. 


The author of the “Survey of London” records two 
churches of St. Stephen, Walbrook ; the present building is 
athird. Writing in 1598, he says that “the fair church of 
St. Stephen was lately built. on the east side of the street 
called Walbrook, for the old church stood on the west side, 
in place where now standeth the parsonage house, and 
therefore so much nearer the brook, even on the bank. ; He 
does not tell us anything about the first church, but gives 
the history of the one standing in his own day. Robert 
_Chichley, who was mayor in the year 1428, gave the land 
for the building of this church, 208 feet by 66 feet, and had 
the privilege of laying the first stone. He further gave 
roo/, towards the cost and gave the timber for the procession 
way and the aisles, and also the lead. The church, which 
was finished in 1439, was 125 feet long by 67 feet. In 
'Stow’s time it contained monuments to Thomas Southwell, 
first parson of the new church, who was buried in the 
“choir; John Dunstable, “‘ master of astronomy and music, 

1453; sir Richard Lee, mayor; Rowland Hill, mayor in 
eae Sir Thomas Pope, first treasurer of the augmenta- 
tions, with his wife Dame Margaret ; Sir John Cootes, mayor 
in 1542; Sir John Yorke, knight, merchant taylor, 1549; 
Br. Owen, physician to King Henry VIII. Robert Chichley 
added to his other benefactions a proviso in his will that on 
‘his mind day (the anniversary of his death) a competent 
dinner should be ordained for 2,400 poor men, householders 
of the City, and every man to have twopence in money. He 
was brother to “ Herry Chechile,” archbishop of Canter- 


} 
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bury at that date. 


and New College, Oxford, and after diligent study of canon 


and civil law, took the degree of doctor in that faculty. His 


first preferment seems to have been St. Stephen’s, from | 
becoming archdeacon in | 
King Henry IV. took notice of bis eminent | 
ualifications and sent him as ambassador-extraordinary to | 


whence he migrated to Salisbury, 
that diocese. 


Pope Gregory XII. at Sienna. This pope made him bishop 
of St. Davids and consecrated him with his own hands, 
and In 1414 he was translated to Canterbury, which arch- 
»ishopric he held for twenty-nine years. 

_. Another notable personage who held the living of 
5t. Stephen’s was John, afterwards archbishop of Thebes 
ind ultimately bishop of Carlisle. He died in 1 537 and 
vasburied at Stebenhithe (Stepney). 

___ The parish accounts and vestry minutes of St. Stephen, 
Walbrook, are unusually interesting specimens of their 
‘ind, and their pith is contained in two articles by Mr. 
{Thomas Milbourn in the “Trans. London and Middlesex 
Arch. Society,” vol. v., and in the “Trane, St Pacle 
“cclesiological Society,” vol. i. From these it does not 
spear that any record was made of the stir ing days of 1665 
ind 1666, when the Great Plague and the Great Fire ravaged 
he City in turn. The church was destroyed in the fire, and 
d. were paid for pulling down the wall “ next Mr. Polexfens,” 


while 26/. were received for lead washed out of the ruins. 
Sir Christopher Wren rebuilt the church in 1672, and it is 
considered to be his most successful work after the cathedral. 
A loan of 500/. was obtained from the Chamber of London, . 
and Sir Christopher was entertained to dinner at the Old 
Swan in Fish Street by the vestry, while a gratuity of 
20 guineas was given to the Surveyor-General’s lady for 
encouraging and hastening the rebuilding. The patronage 
of the living had come into the hands of the Grocers’ Com- 
pany, and their arms occur in the panelling; in December 
1672 the court of assistants of the company were invited to 
attend the first stone-laying on the 17th of that month. The 
stones were laid by Sir Robert Hanson, Lord Mayor, Sir 
Thomas Chitchley (of the Privy Council) and Sir John 
Robinson (Lieutenant of the Tower). Sir Thomas Chitchley 
was a descendant of the Chichley who founded the previous 
church, he gave too/. to the building fund. How the new 
structure pleased the vestry may be judged from the record 
that they ordered in 1673 that Dr. Christopher Wren, “ in 
consideration of his great care and extraordinary pains 
taken in the contriving the design of the church and assist- 
ing in the rebuilding the same, be presented him or his lady 
20 guineas in a silk purse; and Mr. Woodrof, the surveyor, 
with 5 guineas, and that they both be invited and desired 
to dine with the vestry at the Swan in Old Fish Street the 
next vestry day, which is appointed this day fortnight.” 
The church is an oblong, or parallelogram, in plan, and 

since the floor is 6 feet 6 inches above the street level, it is 
reached from Walbrook by a flight of stone steps. The 
building has five aisles or arcades in width and six in 


ST. STEPHEN, WALBROOK. 


Henry Chichley was himself rector of 
‘St. Stephen, Walbrook, from March 30, 1396, to Septem- 
ber 10, 1397. 


Born at Higham Ferrers, he was educated at Winchester 


length, arranged by the columns. The latter, supporting 
the dome, are arranged to form the nave, side aisles, 
transept and chancel. The entrance porch has a plain 
ceiling in one compartment, with bold cornice ; the doorway 
into church from top of steps has a kneed architrave, orna- 
mented with side scrolls which support the cornice; in the , 
frieze a head keystone and drapery. The great piers are 
Corinthian, being plain shafts resting upon octangular 
pedestals, supporting an exceedingly rich foliaged enta- 
blature on which spring the groins of the arcades; the 
soffit of the arch has a rich border of fruit and flowers. The 
several arcades that diverge and fill the entire scere (within 
them the various windows, both circular-headed and oval), set 
in complete view the dome. This is divided into eight great 
compartments, each containing semi-compartments filled 
with palm-wreaths, roses and other ornaments. T here is a 
circular lantern in the centre of the dome. As in most of 
the City churches, carved woodwork is plentiful; here 
there is wainscot panelling, a west screen and gallery, the 
pulpit and sounding-board and a very interesting font cover. 
The glass in the east window was inserted by the Grocers 
Company in 1851. It is by Willament. That in the other 
windows, by Gibbs, was put in in 1862 as a memorial to 
Dr. Croly, a former rector of some note. The organ was 
built in 1765 by England, but was taken out and re-erected 
in St. Bartholomew the Great a few years ago. : 

The large picture of the Martyrdom of St. Stephen is 
by West. 
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A “RAPHAEL” OR A FORGERY ? 
HE following memorandum respecting a painting in the 
National Gallery which is alleged to be a modern 
forgery has been addressed to the Trustees by Sir E. J. 
Poynter, P.R.A. :— 
70 Addison Road, Kénsington, W.: March 1907. 

As an attack has been made on me in the Atheneum 
containing some serious misrepresentations with reference 
to a picture of the school of Perugino in the National 
Gallery representing the Baptism of Christ (No. 1,431 in 
the catalogue), and as the Trustees may have seen the 
letters in the Atheneum (which were copied into some of 
the daily papers) without having seen my reply, and may 
think in consequence that the statements as to the picture 
being a modern forgery may be true, I think it advisable 
to write a short account of the transaction connected with 
the picture to circulate among the Trustees and others who 
may be interested in the matter. 

The picture in question was purchased by me in Rome 
in 1894, and was attributed to Perugino. 

I need hardly say that the picture is unmistakably a 
genuine work of the Umbrian School of about the year 1500. 

I did not absolutely accept the picture, which was 
covered with an old varnish which had become very yellow 
by time, as by Perugino himself, although undoubtedly of 
his school, and before purchasing it I went several times 
to the Vatican Gallery, where there are several works by 
Perugino and his scholars and followers, and came to the 
conclusion that, although not certainly by the master him- 
self, so beautiful a little work would be a valuable addition 
to the national collection; and I decided to purchase the 
picture. Before placing it in the Gallery, however, I was 
able to compare with it the photograph of a similar picture 
which had a few years previously been offered to Sir 


Frederick Burton as a gift to the collection by Mr. G. F. de | 


Zoete, and which had been placed for a time in the Gallery. 
But Sir Frederick Burton, ultimately coming to the conclu- 


sion that Mr. de Zoete’s gift was not by the master (Timoteo | 


Viti) to whom it was attributed, asked Mr. de Zoete to take 
it back and give another picture in its place, which Mr. de 
Zoete was good enough to do. The photograph showed 
what, indeed, I had no doubt of, that the picture which I 
had purchased was not the picture which had been offered 
to Sir Frederick Burton. 

The result of my examination of the works of the school 
of Perugino in the Vatican Museum was to lead me to the 
conclusion that the picture which was offered to me for 
purchase might be the work of the young Raphael, certain 
of his peculiarities being very marked in it. As, however, 
some qualities which we generally find in his work are less 
conspicuous, I did not feel sure enough of the attribution 
to catalogue it under the name of Raphael, but gave it the 
name under which I had purchased it; in the next edition 
of the catalogue, however, I classed. it as “ascribed to” 
Perugino, a phrase which, as every one knows, means that 
a picture has with some degree of reason been attributed to 
a master, but that the authorities of the National Gallery do 
not fully accept the attribution. Since then I have had 
further reason to believe that my attribution to the young 
Raphael may be nearer the mark, but I should not even 
now like to be positive on the point. 

On January 26 of this year a letter appeared in the 
Atheneum from a certain Mr. Fisher, stating that a picture 


of the Baptism of Christ acquired for the National Gallery | 


in 1894 and ascribed to Perugino in the -catalcgue is the 
same picture as had been offered to Sir Frederick Burton, 
and had, after hanging in the Gallery for some weeks, been 
rejected, after he (Mr. Fisher) had pointed out that it was a 
forgery by a modern imitator of old masters named Micheli. 
Mr. Fisher did not mention me by name, but as he said 
that he need not say that it was not Sir Frederick Burton 
who had bought the picture now in the Gallery, and as I 
was Director in 1894, the accusation was plain enough that 
I had purchased for the National Gallery, under the name 
of Perugino, a modern forgery which had already been 
rejected by my predecessor only a few years previously. 
Why Mr. Fisher waited thirteen years to point this out it 
would be hard to say. Lord Carlisle called my attention to 
this letter, and thought it advisable that I should reply to 
it; and as Mr. Fisher’s letter was a misstatement of fact, 
and not merely an expression of opinion, of which I should 
have taken no notice, I acted on Lord Carlisle’s suggestion ; 
but it was then too late for a letter to be written for insertion 
in the Athenwum that week, and as I thought it probable 
that Mr. de Zoete would either be still in possession of the 


| wards I saw the predella painting of “St. John Preaching,” 


picture, or would know where it was if he had parted with 
it, I wrote to him at once. cee 
Meantime a second article of a vituperative nature, fol- 
lowing up Mr. Fisher’s attack, and mentioning me freely by 
name, appeared on February 2 from the pen of Mr. 
Brockwell, who seems to be the “Art Critic” of the 
Atheneum. I waited next week till the last moment in 
hope of a reply from Mr. de Zoete before writing to the 
editor of the Atheneum, but receiving none, I sent a letter, 
briefly stating that the picture in the National Gallery is not 
Mr. de Zoete’s picture at all; and as I felt pretty sure that 
Mr. Fisher’s next move, when his blunder was shown up, 
would be to assert that the picture in the Gallery is, therefore, 
another forgery, I added some details concerning the removal 
of the varnish by Mr. Dyer, which showed that the picture, 
of which the tempera had become as hard as flint, was un- 
doubtedly of many centuries’ standing (which, I may add 
parenthesis, did not stop Mr. Fisher from making, on 
following Saturday, the assertion which I had anticipate 
The day after I had sent my letter to the Athenwu: 
(which was printed on February 9) I received a letter from > 
Mr. de Zoete telling me that the picture which he had offered 
to Sir Frederick Burton had been in his possession un 
last spring, when he had presented it to the museum — 
Canterbury, where it now is, and adding that he hz 
written to the editor of the Atheneum to that effect. This 
letter, which would have effectually exposed the egregi 
blunder which Mr. Fisher had made, and shown up the 
competence of their “ Art Critic,” the editor of the Atheneum 
thought fit to suppress, although he allowed further letters | 
from Mr. Fisher and from Mr. Brockwell to appear on th 
following Saturday, in which they made a painful attem 
to exculpate themselves,'while he, at the same time, intima’ 
that the correspondence must cease. a 
I should add that the reason of the delay in Mr. de 
Zoete’s reply was that I misdirected my inquiry in the fi 
instance, and it was two or three days before I found 
right address. 
The Trustees of the National Gallery may, I think, 
assured that the picture which is the subject of this | 
is a perfectly genuine work by a scholar of Perugin 
probably done in his studio, and, in my opinion, possib 
by the young. Raphael. The most characteristic poi 
besides the beautiful painting of the figure of the Savi 
is the drawing of the hands, which is precisely Rapha 
I made drawings of the hands in the early predella pict 
by Raphael in the. Vatican and the method of treatme 
identical and peculiar to Raphael. On the other hand, the 
heads are not specially Raphaelesque, nor is the colour as 
pure and transparent as is usual even in his early work; at 
the same time such characteristics as do not agree with 
what we know of his work might possibly be due to its” 
being a youthful performance. I mentioned that I had_ 
since found further reason to think that Raphael may hav 
been the painter of our picture. The painting of the trees” 
is quite peculiar and different from the treatment to be 
found in the works of Perugino, or, indeed, of any work of 
the school that I had seen. Some two or three years after-. 


by Raphael, belonging to the Marquis of Lansdowne, and | 
was very interested to findin it the same treatment of the 
leaves of the trees—that is to say, that instead of the minute - 
and delicate sprays of foliage, so characteristic of Perugino’s| 
own work and of, as far as I know, most of his followers, 
the trees have only a few sprays of large and freely painte 
leaves. This appears to be some confirmation of my view 
Mr. Heseltine informs me that a foreign critic pointed : 
out to him that the picture is probably a work of the young 
Raphael. Epwarp J. PoyNTER, |~ 


Mr. de Zoete’s letter to the editor of the Athenwum, 
which was not published, contains the following passage :— 

‘“Thenceforward” (that is, after the picture offered tc 
Sir Frederick Burton had been returned to him), “ down tc 
the spring of last year, when I presented it to the city ol . 
Canterbury, that painting never left my possession, though ig 
Mr. Fisher and his unnamed friend are treating as identica — 
with it the picture now in the National Gallery (No. 1,431) — 
They would, therefore, appear to be incapable of dis — 
tinguishing one artist from another, for the painting now 11| 
the National Gallery and the one I gave are entirely 
different in touch.” a 

An article by M. Durand-Gréville, in the Bulletin d 
? Art Ancien et Moderne, p. 70, of apparently the week endini 
February 16 (I have only an undated cutting from th 
paper), is an independent support to my view that the littl 
work in the National Gallery may be by Raphael. 


a 


a far beyond the reign of Edward VI. 


as governors. 


al 
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‘KING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, 


*THE history of Birmingham’s premier school dates back 
Indeed, it was 
jn the last years of the fourteenth century that the public 
spirit of certain citizens of the market town of Brymyn- 
cham first laid the foundations for one of the finest educa- 
tional establishments in the country. 

True, the founders of the “ Gild of the Holy Cross” had 
no thought of schools or scholars in their minds when they 
gave of their substance to establish that brotherhood; yet the 
King Edward VI.’s School of Birmingham is the direct 
descendant of the guild which was founded in August 1392, 
and which in 1536, out of its revenues of 31/7. per annum, 
maintained three priests (at a stipend of 5/. 6s. 8d. each) 
and several subordinate officers, and which had spent its 
surplus income in the commendable, though purely secular, 
work of the “ reparycion of certain brydges and highways.” 
The charges for this ‘‘reparycion,” says the Birmingham 
Daily Posi, fell at the dissolution of religious houses upon 
the townsmen, and they, desirous of obtaining some return 
for their new liabilities, petitioned for a restoration of the 
funds to the town in the shape of an educational establish- 
ment. 

After a very considerable delay their petition was 
answered, a charter for the establishment of ‘‘a Grammar 
school” was granted on January 2, 1552, certain lands of a 
small yearly value were given to the new foundation, and 
the Guildhall, situate “on the turnpike road leading to 
Halesowen,” was thenceforward to be used as a school, one 
master and one usher being appointed, and ‘“‘twenty men of 
the more discreet and trusty inhabitants ” being nominated 
Birmingham then was a place of about 
7oo houses and a population of, perhaps, 3,500; and this, 
apparently, was the first school that had ever been esta- 
blished here—such education as its inhabitants had formerly 
possessed having been given by the clergy. 

_ History is silent as to the conduct of the school for some 
years after its foundation. Indeed, it is not until a century 
later that any exact records can be obtained. In 1654 the 
master was in receipt of a stipend of 4o/. per annum. 
Twenty-two years later this had been increased to 68/. 15s. 
and a house adjacent to the school. In the same year (1676) 
the usher was paid 34/. 6s. 8d. and was granted the use of a 
house in Moor Street. Probably “the usher” in this year 
was Mr. Joseph Withers, as to whose appointment, in 1673, 
the records relate that he was examined by “three able 
divines,” for whose modest entertainment at the Swan 
2/. 9s. 4d. was paid by the governors. Prior to this, in 1667, 
the 200 boys on the foundation arose in force and “ barred 
out” the master. This was a memorable occasion and long 
regarded by the Edwardians as one of the glorious tradi- 


tions of their school’s history. About this time the funds 


appear to have been very badly mismanaged, and in 1685, 
as the result of serious and continued disputes between the 
governors, a new charter was obtained but never enforced. 
This mismanagement appears to have continued throughout 
the Hanoverian period, and in 1824, when 100 boys were 
on the foundation, and the income amounted to 3,000/., 
someone wrote of the school as “a nest of peculation.” 

Exactly 200 years ago, in 1707, the ancient Guildhall, 
a timber-framed structure of which (did it exist to-day) the 
city would be extremely proud, was pulled down, and the 
»old” Grammar school—a curious quadrangular building 
of red brick, in the approved architecture of the Queen 
Anne period—was erected on the site. This was subse- 
quently “beautified” by a range of urns above its balus- 
trade, and bya statue of Edward VI., for which Sir William 
Wilson, Sutton Coldfield’s native sculptor, was paid 25/. in 
1718. Doubtless the new building was, in many ways, an 
improvement upon the Guildhall, but it was as a shell 
without a kernel, for in 1734 it was reported that “ the 
chief master had no scholars under his care.” Perhaps he 
occupied his leisure by admiring the “ picture of ye royal 
founder, King Edward VI.,” and its admirable frame, for 
which, in 1682, the governors paid the respective sums of 
2i. and 3/. 9s. 6d. Or, may be, he spent his time in longing 
for those good days of which he would read in the school 
accounts, as for instance :— 

1679. Two quarts of sack, part of ex- 
aminer’s entertainment ~ 4s. 8d. 
1706. Paid for wine to treat the bishop 8s. 6d. 

The old school may still, perhaps, be remembered by a 
few Birmingham people. It was pulled down in 1833, 
when the present handsome building, designed by Sir 
‘Charles Barry, the architect of the Houses of Parliament, 
was erected at a cost of 40,000/, 


HOLYROOD CHAPEL. 


ist restoration of the Chapel Royal, Holyrood, has been 
considered by the Building Trades Exchange of the 
City and District of Edinburgh and the Edinburgh, Leith 
and District Building Trades Association. A joint com- 
mittee was appointed to make an examination of the struc- 
ture. Ata meeting on March 26 the following report was 
submitted and adopted :— 

_In pursuance of the instructions given to them the 
joint committee (twelvé in number) visited the Chapel 
Royal on Thursdays, March 14 and 21, and, having carefully 
examined the building as it exists, they beg to report as 
follows :— 

1. South Arcade and Wall Above.—The height of this 
wall is 42 feet 6 inches from the ground and it is 4} feet 
thick. At a point nearly opposite the centre of the nave it 
has at wallhead an inclination inwards to the extent of 
about 14 inches. From this point the inclination lessens as 
it approaches the respective ends. The ‘whole of this 
masonry shows slight decay on the surface; although 
patched with cement at some ‘parts, it is otherwise in good 
condition. The enforced curvature inwards forms a sort of 
arch favourable to the reintroduction of the great vault, 
which, once in position, would be the most effectual means 
of preventing further movement. 

2. East Gable.—This wall is not exactly vertical. The 
lower portion inclines slightly outwards and the top portion 
inwards. Considering its thickness, and the fact that its 
share of proposed load would be qiite inconsiderable, there 
can be no question as to its'reliability.. The remarks in (1) 
as to decay on surface apply here also. | ' 

3. North Wall.—This wall is 27 feet high by 3° feet 
3 inches thick, and inclines outwards to the extent of about 
3a inches; there is, however, ample evidence of the fact 
that this inclination is of old standing, and that the subse- 
quent erection against the wall of seven buttresses, each 
6 feet g inches by 4 feet 2 inches on plan over base, has 
been sufficient to prevent further movement. The wall 
itself is in good condition and the buttresses especially so. 

4. North Pillars of Arcade.—The north pillars need not 
be specially referred to, seeing that only a portion of two 
remains. 

5. West or Front Wall.—This gable, which has its lower 
portion 10 feet thick (above base course) and the upper 
portion 6 feet thick, inclines outwards about 4 inches. 
The 6 feet thick upper portion referred to being to the 
inside of wall counteracts any tendency to further inclina- 
tion outwards, and heightening the wall and giving it a 
share of load from roof could not operate prejudicially in 
any way. 

6. South Buttresses.—There are two sets of buttresses 
on this side of the building. The lower ones, 1o feet in 
advance of the aisle wall, are, along with the flying arches, 
in good order; the tops of these buttresses have been 
removed presumably because they interfered with the view 
from the palace windows. The upper buttresses on top of 
aisle wall remain intact with one trifling exception. 

Observation on the Foregoing. 

1. The masonry of south pillars (seven in number) may 
each be taken as having above base level a superficial area 
of about 14 feet. Having regard to the safe carrying load 
per square foot of bearing surface applicable to stone in 
masonry, it appears to us that these pillars as they stand 
can safely receive a load much greater than any complete 
restoration of the chapel could possibly bring to bear upon 
them. 

2, 3, 5, 6. The foregoing observation as to safe load 
applies equally to these sections. 

Generally.—Our examination of the building and full 
consideration of the whole subject enable us to report that 
no question of weakness or instability in respect to the 
existing walls can be seriously entertained ; that restoration 
of the chapel can with safety be effected, and would per- 
manently secure the preservation of these walls ; and that, 
with careful handling, a structure could be produced worthy 
of the historic memories attaching to this ancient chapel. 

Adopted by and signed for and on behalf of the Council 
of the Building Trades Exchange of the City and District of 
Edinburgh, and the Edinburgh, Leith and District Building 
Trades Association. 

Patrick Knox, president, Building Trades 
Association. 
W. GRAHAM - YOOLL, 
Trades Exchange. 
James CAMERON, Secretary. 
Edinburgh : March 26, 


president, Building 
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MODERN: LANDSCAPE ART. 

_N.address.was delivered at the opening of the exhi- 
A bition of the Dundee Art Society by Mr. D. Y. 
Cameron, A.R.S.A., entitled ‘Some Thoughts on Natural 
Beauty with Reference to Modern Landscape Art.” He 
began by, remarking that the practice which prevailed in 
Dundee of having its annual exhibition opened with an 
address on some art topic was unique and interesting. It 
was a practice which he had not heard of elsewhere, and 
showed that the people of Dundee were interested in art 
and art thoughts to an exceptional degree. It also proved 
that the people of Dundee were an intellectual people, and 
he felt that he ‘was now addressing the art, intellect and last, 
but not least, the beauty of Dundee, and was therefore in a 
very difficult position. The quest after beauty, he said, 
must be the first prompting in the true artist’s work, and 
the desire to reproduce beauty was what led some—perhaps 
the world said far too many—to depart from the ordinary 
ways of men and follow art in their desire to exhibit to 
others their sense of the beautiful. This line of beauty 
showed itself early in nearly all—a fact which would 
suggest that if education could be so adapted as to develop 
and not, as it frequently did, retard this natural love, then 
all would have a joy added to their lives and be able to 
realise more fully the overflowing beauties of the fair world 
in which welive. Of old the great beauty of the world was 
one of the strongest arguments for the existence of God. 
Men realised that there must bea Divine source from which 
all this- glory of the earth found birth. | Was this argu- 
ment any less potent in our time? Mere evolution 
could never have given to us the world of beauty we 
knew, and all-the earth and all upon the earth must 
recognise in our cup of beauty which runneth over 
the master hand of the Supreme Artist. The vision of 
beauty as seen in modern days was a very different. one 
from that of the ancients, and they had but to study old and 
new art to. see how great was the difference. The Jand- 
scapes of the old masters, judged by modern standards of 
natural truth, were oftentimes impossible, formal and con- 
ventional, but, in spite of this, full of that mental distinction 
and sense of style without which a picture might be inter- 
esting but never impressive, and very seldom great There 
was in these old landscapes a pure and restful liveliness— 
rare and refined in their beauty, and with that holy rever- 
ence for pure colour which made them always a memory 
of gladness. To-day the, calm had given way to restless- 
ness and experimentalism, with little trace of that dis- 
tinction so universal in the past. But if it lacked some 
qualities, it had other and very precious ones, The beauty 
sought after in recent times was of that intimate character 
which showed real study and very-often deep knowledge. 
The painter sought for the beauty which was real;: not 
formal, and full of nature’s variety. Perhaps the -photo- 
graph had influenced it as it had done portrait-painting, 
and taken something of the poetry away and denied “it 
something of the rarer beauty of the dreamer’s vision. ‘ The 
true landscape-painter was not necessarily a reproducer of 
the well-known spots beloved by the tourist. He should 
not be a superior kind of photographer, but rather :an 
interpreter—a student of the. moods of nature, a’ painter 
of the landscape of dreams—if he was truly to move men. 
Nature was his great mistress, from whom .he must extract 
all the secrets he could, and lavish.on her all: his love. 
They could not overestimate the great part which imagina- 
tion had played and must play in the world. It was the 
mover and inspirer of men, and an age without: great 
imaginative men and leaders was not likely to be a fruitful 
one. If this be so in the great world of action, it was none 
the less true in the world of art, where without imagination 
linked to an over-mastering sense of beauty the finest could 
not be accomplished. Would that they had mcre of these 
qualities exhibited in their picture galleries. It would be well 
if from the rush and jostle of the active world men could turn 
aside for a little and find among pictures the beauty and re- 
freshing their souls must often crave after, for was there nota. 
voice even in the most material which called him aside to 
song and beauty? Art at its highest should always be the 
great revealer of beauty, the harbinger of joy, the messenger 
of hope. In the art world the greatest endeavour of the 
many schools for many years had been to realise light, for. 
light was beauty and beauty was the end of art. So if they 
desired to enjoy the full glory of natural beauty they must 
open their hearts to nature’s great message of love to man. 
They must ever be her lovers and worshippers, and hear her 
calls to love in the fragrant hours when she ‘laid herself to 
rest in the holy hush when day passed into starry night, 


and again when day all glorious leapt from out the darkness 
and light was over all the earth. The study of the life and 


works of Turner more than any other painter exhibits the. — 


evolution of landscape-painting from the older formulas ana 
through varied lines until in that group ‘of, his latest .work, 
now hung in the Tate Gallery, the highest chord ever yet. 


attained is struck. They seem to go_as far as ever paint. 


can go in the rendering of light. Turner’s power to awake 
the imagination, united to his overwhelming sense of. 
beauty, leaves him thus far in the world’s record unap-. 
proached in landscape art. Ifhehas shown the wonders of 
light, in later days Whistler has cast the magic and spell of 
his art into the twilight and the night. His nocturnes are 
among the great creations of art of all time, and no one 


before had penetrated the night as he has done and found it — 


was not darkness at all, but only the weirdness of veiled 
light. 
creators of beauty. They are the poetry and the music of 


Turner and Whistler are supreme. among the 


modern art, the fruits of the love of nature expressed so ~ 


richly in the finest literature of the last century. ‘ Art’s. 
highest achievement is to reveal beauty and to bring joy 
into life, to paint not the gloom of Salvator Rosa, but the 


glory of Turner and the mystery and magic of Whistler. oy 


Light is beauty and beauty is the end of art 


GENERAL. 


|The Municipal Council of Paris have purchased the Adane 


and Eve and several other works of the late M. Falguiére, _ 
M. Carolus Duran has presented a Portrait sz 


the sculptor. 
and M. Rodin a bust of the artist. Exe 


An Exhibition of old Umbrian art is to be openedin __ 


Perugia on the 22nd _ inst. 
November. 


and will be on view until 


The London Geological Field Class has arranged its y 
excursions for the study of the London district, under the — 


direction of Professor Seeley, F.R.S., to begin on Saturday, 4 
Mr. J. W. Jarvis, St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, 


April 27. 
S.W., is honorary secretary. 


The Selection Sub-Committee of the Scottish Modern 


Art Association, which has been formed to secure represen- : I 
tative specimens of contemporary Scottish art for the: 4 


benefit of the nation, has purchased the landscape by — 


E. A. Walton, R.S.A., at the Royal Glasgow Exhibition of 
Fine Art. The picture was awarded a gold medal at. the 
International Exhibition at Munich last year,, Mr, Walton, 
belongs to the Glasgow school. 


Mr. W. A. Inderwick, on his retirement from the office 
of mayor of Winchelsea, has presented: the original seal of 
the town to the Council. 
A.D. 1280 and 1300. 


tion of Historic Buildings and Frescoes.” ’ 


Mr. L. F. Wernon-Harcourt, M.A., M.Inst.C.E., was. @ 
appointed external examiner in civil engineering at the last ~ 
meeting of the Birmingham University Council. ; ee 


It was probably struck betweem — 


Professor A. H. Church will deliver a lecture at the Royal ‘ 
Institution on the 12th. inst., the subject being ‘‘Conserva~ _ 


M. Emile Bertone has been appointed architect to the — 


has reached the age limit. Cece 


Palais de l'Institut, Paris, in’ succession to M. Moyaux, who — 


The House No. 57 in the Rue d’A rgout, Paris, is shortly 


to be demolished for the extension of the Rue de Louvre. 


It was there Charlotte Corday lodged prior to her assassina-_ 


tion of Marat. ; m4 


The Rochdale Corporation have decided to make a new 


street leading from the bottom of Blackwater Street to the — 


Esplanade, at an estimated cost of 14,000/, , This will effect. 


a considerable improvement in the centre of the town. 


Mr. Enoch Tempest, the contractor for the Walshaw 
Dean reservoir’ scheme of the Halifax Corporation, now — 
nearing.completion, has sent in a statement of claims for 


extras amounting to 77,606/. 9s. 7d. The waterworks com-’ 
mittee have the claim under consideration. 
The Lower Arcade (south side) of the lady chapel, 
together with apse, of the Liverpool Cathedral, is now 
complete, the masonry having reached a height of about» 
14 feet. 
ing this are two vestries, which lie between the chapel and 


the chapter-house and abut on the east wall-of the main 
building. The vestry walls are already more than’8 feet — 
‘ high.: A further and notable step in advance is the 
commencement of the superstructure of the main building, 
the part now in hand being the arcade and north and south 


walls of the choir. 


The north side is being proceeded with. Adjoin- — 
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@he Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


Gotp medallions are not modern creations, although 
owing to the value of the material few of the earlier 
examples have survived. Professor WEIL at the last 
meeting of the Berlin Archzological Society described 
five which were discovered in Aboukir in 1902 and are 
now in the Royal Museum, Berlin. ‘he only Greek 
examples known before 1902 were three in the Louvre, 
which were found at Tarsus in 1862. Recently others 
were obtained in Egypt. The medallions from Aboukir 
aave portraits of ALEXANDER THE GREAT, who was the 
first to introduce an effigy of a living ruler on Greek 
coins. It is supposed they were presented to his vic- 
‘orious commanders after successful battles. |The 
Roman emperors, in their imitation of Greek customs, it 
s believed occasionally adopted the practice of con- 
‘erring similar medallions on rare occasions. 


From the statement of the First Commissioner of 
Works on Monday, the restoration of Holyrood Abbey 
may be considered as abandoned. Mr. Harcourt said 
chey were taking the necessary steps for the preserva- 
ion of the ruins, but as to the bequest by the late Earl 
of Leven anp MELv11te for the restoration and rebuild- 
ng, that was a matter with which he was not personally 
or officially concerned. The bequest was left on the 
condition that the work should be carried out by a 
specific architect and two specific trustees, and failing 
he action of these trustees the legacy lapsed into the 
‘esidue of the estate. Both trustees declined to act for 
‘easons which they stated, and therefore the money 
‘annot be available for any other purpose. That is a 
‘orrect statement as far as it goes. But if the restora- 
ion as proposed by Lord Leven, according to the plans 
9f Mr. Ross, could be shown to be reasonable, there 
vould be little difficulty in applying the money to that 
yurpose. There are no doubt rival interests in the 
‘ase, and they have been the principal obstacle to the 
realisation of Lord Lrven’s last wishes. 


As a sufficient sum of money was not collected to 
ourchase Mr. Hotman Hunt's brilliant Lady of Shalott, 
he committee have had to be satisfied with The Ship of 
he painter. The picture was suggested by the lines of 
In Memoriam,” about the fair ship which bore ARTHUR 
1ALLam’s remains from Italy to England. Mr. Hunt 
sives the following account of its production :—“ Deeply 
‘ntranced by the poetry of a vessel traversing the globe 
inder the immensity of stars, bearing its freight of 
ruman joys and woes, I undertook the picture on a 
*eninsular and Oriental steamer which yet retained the 
nethod of steering immortalised by Tennyson in his 
oem on the return of the body of Hattam to “rest 
veneath the clover sod.” I made elaborate studies both 
’y. night and day in preparation for the picture on 


oard ship, and I painted it, while still all was fresh in | 


ny mind, when arriving in Jerusalem.” It is a realistic 
epresentation of the deck of a steamer on a fine night, 
ut it is not exactly the work which should be placed 
n the National Gallery as most characteristic of the 
Ttist’s powers, 


| _ In the French Salon which is about to be opened 
vill be a collection of the decorative pottery of Sévres, 
vhich was modelled in the eighteenth century. It may 
em out of place among modern works of art, but there 
3 no likelihood of the living exhibitors objecting to the 
aay Marte Antoinette and the Princess LAMBALLE 
vere especially interested in the royal pottery, and a 
Pree Aumber of groups and statuettes were produced 
0 please them. Many examples were placed in the 
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| boudoirs of the Trianon, ° Versailles, Meudon, Marly 
and Fontainebleau. From the account books of Sévres 
it appears that within a limited period there were no less 
| than 620 independent productions of one class. Recent 
searches have been rewarded by the discovery of moulds 
for 585 of them. The remainder are supposed to have 
disappeared during the confusion which followed the 
invasions of 1814 and 1870. M. Baumeart, the director 
at Sévres, has selected 180 examples for the Salon, 


where they will receive unusual attention as recovered 
treasures, 


Earty in April of each year the prudent bourgeots in 
Paris repeats the stereotyped laments about the folly of 
men preferring art to trade, especially when they are 
unable to attain sufficient merit to secure admission for 
their pictures to the Salon. This year is no exception. 
The artists who can claim to be “ hors concours ”—about 
2,000—are sufficiently numerous, without other aid, to 
fill the wall space of the galleries. Yet in addition 
3,206 paintings were sent in by 1,603 artists. The 
jury could not find room for more than 905, or less than 
a third of the number submitted. In the rival Salona 
similar, if not a greater, competition occurred. There is 
some reason, therefore, for men who are engaged in 
ordinary business to be amazed at the fascination which 
art exercises over men and women who are not 
possessed of extraordinary talents, but who submit to 
privations with the self-sacrifice of religious. votaries. 
Those whose paintings are rejected are sure to imagine 
the jury were not impartial, but how can men consider 
the qualities of more than one hundred works per hour 
with any exactitude ? 


Ir needs no great imagination to believe that before 
long Reyer’s noble opera “Salammbo” will be 
heard in Carthage, where the scenes are supposed to 
have occurred. There may be differences between 
archzeologists concerning the site of the Phoenician 
capital, for both the original city and-the Roman city 
which took its place are alike in ruins, as they were 
impartially treated by Byzantine ‘and Arab hordes. 
But the excavations of BEuLE, Remacu and DELATTRE 
have given more definiteness to the theory relating to 
one part of the vast waste. If excavations could be 
systematically conducted the question might be settled. 
At least the Musée Lavigerie would be enriched, 
whether the objects found were Pheenician or Roman. 
Meanwhile, the advantages of the coast remain. Not 
long since it was proposed to use the late Empress of 
Austria’s “ Achilleion” in Sicily for a marine hotel. 
The distance from that island or from Malta to the 
coast of Tunis is of little account. If, as has been 
suggested by a society in Tunis, a bathing establish- 
ment of the modern kind were once established on the 
site, there would be not only an end to further tamper- 
ing with the remains, but an army of explorers would be 
created. If America were not so remote the enterprise 
of the travellers who visit Europe would soon ac- 
complish wonders and give delightful surprises by 
discoveries. 


Tue venerable JoHANNES ScuHILLinc, the German 
sculptor, has become blind. He is in his seventy-ninth 
year, but at the time of his sudden affliction he was still 
actively occupied with his art. He will always be 
associated with the Franco-German war, for he exe uted 


several of the large memorials which were raise! in 
various parts of the empire. His vigour was eq to 
the undertaking of colossal works. The German’. for 
the monument on the Niederwald is 34 feet in ! ht. 
He executed the statues of the Emperor WILLIAM _ ior 
Wiesbaden, Hamburg, Prenzlau, Dortmund, an‘ rs 
of Bismarck and Motrke.. Few artists have m- 
plished so much in a period of thirty years, a1 he 
recollection of his industry should console the a in 


his darkness. 


ae 
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THE CHOICE OF MATERIALS. 


NE of the most perplexing of the modern archi- 
tect’s functions is the selection of suitable 
materials for the buildings he is called upon to design. 
And under the term materials we include specialised 
forms of construction which, from the architect’s point 
of view, are the materia aedificanda of the structure he 
intends and expects to see “in being,” as much as 
bricks, stones and timbers in their original simplicity. 

Take, for example, the one item of thin partitions, of 
which there are more than a score at present on the 
market, illustrating the universal principle that no 
sooner does some ingenious inventor produce some- 
thing new and useful than a crowd of imitators rush in 
with more or less barefaced copies, eager to share in 
the profits that the novelty promises. 

The same thing has occurred with “ enamel ” paints, 
with sawdust and magnesian plaster floorings, with 
fire-resisting floors, and many other departments of the 
building trade. 

How is an architect to choose judiciously between 
the rival claimants to his favour? The fact of an 
article being patented is of small value. British patents 
are too easily obtainable to admit of their serving as 
credentials, and most architects nowadays are suff- 
ciently wideawake to know that “barking” patents are 
rampant in the building trade, and that as often as. not 
the distinguishing feature of a patented. article is a 
detriment rather than otherwise to its efficiency. 

The consideration of price is undoubtedly one that 
has great influence on the decision of an architect, who 
frequently has, behind him a client desirous of having 
his wants supplied at the lowest possible figure. Thus 
there is an excellent chance for the manufacturer who 
can produce something as good, or even nearly as good, 
as his rivals, but at a lower price. 

Cost, however, is not by any means a paramount 
factor in many cases. It is an architect’s duty and, in 
most instances, his desire to get the best value for his 
client’s money, and he realises that it is often and, 
indeed, generally wiser to receive to per cent. better 
value for 5 per cent. increased outlay than to save the 
last halfpenny. 

One important question then that the architect has 
to settle is that of value for money. The low-priced 
article is cheap if it answers the purpose perfectly, but 
if it does not do so it is no longer cheap but dear. 

It is an axiom with many artistic and observant 
designers that from the zesthetic point of view the most 
suitable materials for the exterior of. a building are 
those indigenous to the locality. Certainly a red-tile 
roof in Westmoreland or a red-brick front in a Cotswold 
village would jar upon our sense of fitness, partly, no 
doubt, from the force of association, but to some extent 
by reason of their lack of harmony with the feeling of 
the local landscape, in which not only the prevailing 
types of vegetation and foliage and the physical 
contours of the country are factors, but also the 
atmosphere, the moods of which, infinitely variable 
though they be, yet seem to be classified into 
sympathetic groups in different districts. As an illus- 
tration, where but in the eastern counties would Con- 
STABLE have found his especial rendering of cloud form 
and atmosphere? Sympathy with the environment 
provided by nature is thus one of the considerations 
that will guide the artistic architect in his choice of 
materials. Even green Westmoreland slates and red 
Fareham bricks are not everywhere beautiful, and how- 
ever desirous the manufacturer or merchant may be 
of an universal market for his particular products, He 
must not be surprised at a want of appreciation on the 
part of artistic architects, even though the objector may 
be able to give no better reason than “I do not like it,” 
or I prefer so-and-so,” for artistic judgment is very 


frequently a matter of instinct, or feeling, or sub-con- | 


Scious mental activity, call it what you will; it is elusive 
and difficult to define, even apparently illogical. 


Sympathy with environment is not the only matter | going. Tact, however, is necessary. We were 
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the artistic architect has to achieve in his choice of 
external material. There must also be harmony 
amongst the components of his design. If he has 
determined on a green-slate roof his walls must be in 
accord. If he intends to have-red brick walls his roof 
must be adapted to their dominant tone. Not neces- 
sarily must they repeat the key, for there is harmony of 
contrast as well as of unison. The trader should there- 
fore study or learn—the two are not synonymous—the 
particular classes of other materials with which his own 
are in accord, and play up to the disposition of the 
architects he hopes to number amongst his patrons. 
For instance, some natural stones have an excellent 
effect with red brick, but are execrable in conjunction) 
with white bricks or stocks. | 
One thing the trader must not forget is that most. 
modern architects are well aware that no one thing is, 
universally applicable; that in building matters : So- 
and-so’s pills” will not ‘cure every disease under the 
sun.” If he has but one article to sell his market must 
be limited, and if he desires a more extended vogue for 
his productions he must vary their lines of applicability,| 
How is the architect to form a correct opinion as to 
the value for money of, say, the score and more of thin 
partitions that clamour for his adoption? He will, 
naturally give weight to any tests that may have been 
made by reputable and recognised authorities. The) 
reports of Kirxatpy, the British Fire Prevention Com-| 
mittee and other trustworthy investigators assist him) 
in making a selection, and so it behoves all who have 
to sell specialised items of construction to submit their) 
particular wares to test, for if some of their trade rivals’ 
can show results of successful tests, and they have not| 
faced the ordeal, their pretensions and assertions are 
subject to considerable discount. True it is that there 
is acertain amount of gullibility amongst architects, anc | 
plenty of business has been done on that basis, but it is) 
but an uncertain foundation for permanent success ; an 
we could point out several instances of concerns th 
have, as it were, grown with the rapidity of JonaH! 
gourd and come to as untimely anend. _ - | 
Although some architects have the good fortune ti) 

be always busy, yet even with them there are period) 
of more and less activity, whilst the rank and file, thi 
majority, fluctuate between times of busy-ness and slack » 


We have heard of many instances of the slacl 
times being employed for careful and often unobtrusiv 
investigation by architects of various classes 0 | 
specialised material and construction, and this certainl, 
appears to us to be a wise way of utilising the quit 
time, to study the choice of material. When th 
instructions for the design of a building have bee 
received, there is usually a rush and bustle to approx'| 
mate to the client’s ideas of reasonable expeditior 
There is then no time to investigate and weigh carefull | 
the merits of a score of rival forms of thin partition, ¢ | 
whatever may be the particular class of material i | 
question. 4 

Obviously, then, it is during the architect’s slac| 
time that the manufacturer and merchant should re 
double their activity. Then it is that their advertist 
ments should be most prominent and persistent, thé | 
travellers should be increased'in number, that when th 
architect has time to listen the trader should be mo! 
intent upon obtaining a hearing. a | 

As the present is beyond question a generally slac_ 
time for architects and contractors, we quite anticipa! | 


\ 


a more than usual number of visitors to the preset) 
Building Trades Exhibition and a greater devotion | 
time to it by those visitors. But the exhibitors mu\— 
not be disappointed and disheartened if they do nv 
book as many definite orders as on previous occasion — 
They must be content with sowing the seed and leavil 
the harvest for the future. It must not be forgotte ” 
that the seed will require watering and cultivatio: 


The advertisements and the travellers must be a‘ 
‘rath 


OS ——— 


amused at the scorn with which one of our architect 
friends showed us a card he had received from one of 
the exhibitors, with the request, “If you call, may we 
ask you to kindly hand this card to our attendant?” 
Why should he carry their card rather than anybody 
else’s? If theirs, why not another hundred or two? 
Why should he load himself with lumber to please the 
exhibitors ? Especially as this particular firm left him 
to utilise someone else’s ticket of admission, we fear 
this exhibitor will not see our friend when he visits the 
exhibition. 


JOHN STOW, 


HE name of Joun Stow is never likely to be 
forgotten, for is it not associated with the City 
of London, and where is a more enduring memorial ? 


' Yet the members of the London and Middlesex Archzeo- 


logical Society, who on Saturday placed a wreath on 
his tomb in the church of St. Andrew Undershaft, and 


listened to an address concerning him were well. 
- inspired. 
_ worthies are common, Joun Strow’s labours merit to be 


At a time when celebrations of English 


_ recalled. He was the earliest of our topographical 
-antiquaries, and he was endowed by nature with most 
of the qualities which were essential for the work he 
| undertook. As architects we must regret he did not 
describe the impressions he received from the con- 
templation of the old buildings he saw around him in 
_ London, but if he were more emotional his statements 
_ might be received with less confidence. 

| It is believed he was born in 1525, somewhere in 
| the parish of St. Michael, Corrhill. He was the son of 
_a citizen who belonged to the Company of Merchant 
_ Taylors. He was also a tailor, and it was jestingly 
said that he “stitched up English history.” An irre- 
| sistible impulse compelled him when he was about forty 
_to abandon a business which was likely to have been 
_well established and profitable, in order to devote 
himself to collecting the records of his country, or, as 
_he says, to address all his cares and cogitations to the 
studies of histories and search of antiquities, which he 
_ admits were for him “ delectable studies.” 

According to Strypr, it was at the suggestion of 
) Rosert Duptey, afterwards Earl of Leicester, that the 
_“Summary of the Chronicles of England” from the 
_ time of BRuTE was commenced. His Lordship was a 
_ patron of literature, and we suppose rewarded Stow on 
‘accepting the book. But his aid could only be tempo- 
‘rary, for it is evident from petitions addressed to the 
lord mayor, aldermen and commoners of London that 
_ Stow was in a state of poverty during the greater part 
of the time he was studying and writing. Besides the 
_ Summary of the Chronicles,” he printed an abridg- 
_ ment of it; he also wrote his ‘Flores Historiarum, or 
Annals of this Kingdom,” and a continuation called 
_ Annals, or a General Chronicle of England.” For a 
/ time he was compelled to suspend his labours, as a 
rival chronicler appeared in RicHarp Grarrton, the 
Printer. Srow charged him with dishonest dealings 
and with reaping the fruits of his labours. The his- 
_tory of England may be said to have occupied Joun 
_ Stow between 1562 and 1598. The toil required in the 
| compilation of his books would have daunted any man 
_ who was not an enthusiast. In our time, when facilities 


_ are given, the study of ancient manuscripts is not an 


| agreeable task. When Srow endeavoured to utilise 
them, it must have appeared like entering into chaos. 
He told his readers how, “painfully to my great cost 


and charges, and not for hire,” he brought things to light 
out of many old hidden histories and true records of 
antiquity, If he asked for support it was in order to 
/ Tescue other accounts of events from oblivion. One black- 
letter volume was only, as it were, the prelude to 
another, for no indifference on the part of his fellow- 
citizens could damp his ardour. 
Stow was thirty-three when Euizapetu came to the 


‘throne, and it might be supposed he would share in 
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theinterest shown to literature, especially when he had 
the patronage of Leicester. The drama was the chief 
gainer, and the history of England was only acceptable 
when seen on the stage. As an antiquary Stow was 
supposed to be in favour of the old system which the 
Tupor family had set aside, and on that account could 
not be approved by the Court party. He was regarded 
aS a suspicious person, and a search was made in his 
house, It was found that by his own labours he had 
accumulated materials for his “Chronicles,” that he 
possessed not only fabulous books and tracts relating 
to medicine and surgery, but fantastical Popish books 
printed in old times and others written in old English 
on parchment. Whether he suffered in consequence of 
his possessions is not known, but on a second eccle- 
siastical inquisition his property was confiscated. His 
brother was the principal witness against him, and it is 
no wonder that afterwards “he was very carelesse of 
scoffers, backbiters and detractors.” 

Between Stow’s researches and the literature of the 
time there could be little in common. He sought truth 
above all things, and would be opposed to adaptations 
of it which were produced to please the groundlings. 
Ben Jonson said that “ Joun Stow had monstrous 
observations in his Chronicle,” and in all ages it has 
been difficult to reconcile archzology with the necessi- 
ties of the drama. It is strange that one of the few 
puzzles in the “Survey” relates to theatres. When 
describing Shoreditch, he wrote :—‘‘ And neare there- 
unto are builded two publique houses for the acting and 
shewe of comedies, tragedies and histories for recrea- 
tion. Whereof one is called the Courtein, the other 
the Theatre; both standing on the south-west side 
towards the field.” ‘They are the only playhouses men- 
tioned by him. Unquestionably there was a theatre 
in Shoreditch known as the Courtein, and the name 
survives in Curtain Road. But nothing is to be dis- 
covered about one known as the Theatre, unless a stage 
for open-air performances went by that name. Stow 
at least rendered one service to literature, for, as he 
relates, the works of Cuaucer, “the most famous poet 
of England,” were by him “ corrected and twice increased 
through mine own painful labours, and again beautified 
by me, collected out of ‘divers records and monuments, 


as also explained the old and obscure words.” His 
edition of CHAUCER appeared in 1597. 4 
The next year was published a quarto volume, A 


Survey of London,” on which the reputation of Stow is 
based. His ‘“ Chronicles” are rarely exhumed to be 
looked at as curiosities of typography, while his descrip- 
tion of the city which “ Brute, lineally descended from 
the demigod A*neas, the son of VeENus, daughter of 
Jupiter, about the year of the world 2855, built near 
unto the river now called Thames, and named it Troyno- 
vant or Trenovant,” is likely to be familiar to the famous 
New Zealander before he begins to sketch the ruins of 
St. Paul’s. In it Srow combined research and observa- 
tion. To gain his evidence he had to give manya 
weary mile’s travel, many a hard earned penny and 
pound, and many a cold winter night’s study.” But he 
was familiar with London for more than seventy years, 
and his youthful remembrances continued to be clear 
and definite. The description of Goodman’s Fields, which 
was once the property of the Poor Clares or Minories, 
must always charm:—" Near adjoining to this abbey, 
on the south side thereof, was sometime a farm 
belonging to the said nunnery ; at which farm I myself, 
in my youth, have fetched many a halfpenny worth of 
milk, and never had less than three ale pints for a half- 
penny in the summer, nor less than one ale quart fora 
halfpenny in the winter, always hot from the kine as 
the same was milked and strained.” Isaak WALTON 
could not produce a more pleasing picture. 

He may have lived then in or near Aldgate, for he 
relates that he witnessed an execution before the door 
of his house. The criminal said from the ladder, Good 
people, I am come hither to die but know not for what 
offence.” A few innocent words spoken to a clergyman 
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were misinterpreted and in those days life was not 
valued. Stow is commonly supposed to have cared only 
‘for antiquities, but strange accounts could be drawn from 
his “Survey” about the manner in which the people of 
London lived in the sixteenth century. They reveal 
that Merry England was characterised by scenes which 
were tragic. 

Although much has changed, it is surprising how 
many resemblances exist between the London of to-day 
and Stow’s London. It may seem incredible to find 
the traffic nuisance in the sixteenth century was as 
perplexing as it is now. According to Srow, “the 
number of cars, drays, carts and coaches, more than 
hath been accustomed, the streets and lanes being 
straitened, must needs be dangerous, as daily experience 
proveth.” 
carts with iron tires unless they were for the service of 
the prince, but it was disregarded. Coaches were no 
longer confined to persons of distinction, “ for the world 
runs on wheels, with many whose parents were glad to 
go on foot.” 

Old St. Paul’s Cathedral was then the principal 
‘building in London. In his prosaic manner Stow 
describes the different parts and gives dimensions, but 
‘there is nothing to suggest the effect on spectators. 
He was a witness to some of the changes in the build- 
ing. In 1549 the Duke of Somerset ordered the chapel 
founded by GitBert Becket, the principal magistrate in 
the reign of King StEpHEN, and which was re-edified in 
the reign of Henry V., to be pulled down and the site 

‘converted into a garden for the petty canons. A chapel 
of the time of Henry VI. was also demolished to make 
room for a.house. Hotme’s College was suppressed 
about the same time. In 1561 the great spire was 
struck by lightning, and “within the space of four 
hours the same steeple, with all the roofs of the church, 
were consumed, to the great sorrow and perpetual 
remembrance of the beholders.” Energy was shown in 
the restoration. The roofs were re-covered by 1566, 
but the tall spire was not to be renewed. Stow was 
evidently suspicious about the cause, for he says :— 

Concerning the steeple, divers models were devised 
and made, but little else was done, through whose 
default Gop knoweth; it was said that the money 
appointed for new building of the steeple was collected 
and brought to the hands of Epmonp GrRINDALL, then 
Bishop of Lonpon.” In Ho.rar’s engraving of the 
building as it appeared in 1656 two storeys of the 
square tower are alone seen. 

Stow’s poverty is evident from his selling to CampEN 
six volumes of LeLanp which he had transcribed for an 
annuity of 8/7. Soon afterwards he became destitute. 
His case was brought before James I., who was sup- 
posed to be a scholar, and therefore would admit the 
claim of a man who had devoted nearly halt a century 
to the history of England. James munificently granted 
to the “very aged and worthy member of our City of 
London” letters patent under the great seal authorising 
him “to collect amongst our loving subjects theyr 
voluntary contribution and kinde gratuities.” The date 
of so important a document was March 8, 1604, when 
Stow had attained the age of seventy-nine. In other 
words, he obtained a privilege corresponding with the 
wearers of the blue gown in Scotland, of whom Eprr 
OCHILTREE was an illustrious representative. Brn 
Jonson told DrRummonp that Stow once asked a couple 
of mendicants how much they required to admit him to 
their order ; by royal warrant he was allowed to ask for 
food or money without the payment of fees. As he 
died on April 6, 1605, he was able to follow the pro- 
fession of mendicancy for only a year. In that time 
one parish rewarded him with 7s. 6d. His biographer, 
StTRYPE, wrote :—‘’Tis strange to me that the City of 
London, to which he had done such service and honour 
In writing such an elaborate and accurate survey 
thereof; nor the wealthy Company of Merchant Taylors, 
of which he was a worthy and creditable member ; nor 
tlastly, the State, in grateful remembrance of his diligent 


There was a law against “ shodde carts” or. 
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and faithful pains in composing an excellent history of 
the Kingdom, neither of them had allotted him some | 
honorary pension during life.” : 
Stow was buried in St. Andrew Undershaft, a late 
Gothic church, and somehow his widow was enabled to. 
erect a memorial of him in terra-cotta, which still exists, 
representing him as seated at a table with a pen in one 
hand and a volume before him. Whether his remains 
are there is doubtful, for MairLanp says the corpse was | 
removed in 1732 to make room for another. When | 
living Stow was, according to one of his friends, “ tall 
of stature, leane of body and face, his eyes small and 
chrystaline, of a pleasant and cheerefull countenance, | 
his sight and memory very good; very sober, mild and | 
courteous to any that required his instructions; and | 
retained the true use of all his senses until the day of 
his death.” . 


THE ALHAMBRA. 


HEN we find a publicist of the standing of the’ 
Marquis pE ALTa-VILLA imploring the Spanish | 
Government to show more energy in restoration of the 
Alhambra, it may be assumed that serious danger is 
impending over the Moorish palace. Spaniards have! 
been for generations familiar with anticipations of its! 
fall, and as time runs on they have concluded that by 
some mysterious means the buildings will hold together. | 
We may therefore believe that if a gentleman of high} 
position takes up the subject it is because he is aware 
of a change in,the conditions, and that ruin is not a 
remote contingency. Few buildings have had so many) 
enemies, and the wonder is how so much remains after 
what they have done. ,| 
The Alhambra could be included with buildings of a 
different class as evidence of the remarkable creative 
power which was manifested in the thirteenth century, 
Concrete and brick were the principal materials used in 
the walls, and yet the praises of the different parts which! 
are expressed in the inscriptions are not exaggerated, 
When one of the gardens is supposed to point to columns 
which seem to be blocks of pearl, and halls which make} 
the stars grow pale, we must remember that the brick- 
work was veiled with materials of a more precious kind, 
Mosaics, tiling, gold and colours were most apparent, and 
if there was expense it was repaid in beauty. 
But from the character of the decoration which was, 

so lavishly introduced there was a temptation to van-| 
dalism. The Moors did not enjoy the completed palace’ 
for more than two centuries. After the surrender to 
FERDINAND and IsaBELLa an effort was made on a whole-| 
sale scale to deprive the Alhambra of whatever was 
essential to its beauty, but which was supposed to be 
dangerous to all who looked upon the symbols and 
ornament. CHARLES V., when his turn came to reside’ 
in it, endeavoured to impart a Flemish character to the 
halls. At a subsequent time the Alhambra was utilised as 
a hospital and a convict settlement. All the inmates and) 
their hangers-on knew that they could damage the build- 
ing to any extent which was profitable. Fortunately 
the Spaniards were afraid of the consequences of 
possessing Moorish spells in their houses, and curiosity 
hunters were too cowardly to journey to Granada. 
There is some satisfaction in remembering that an Irish) 
refugee, RicHarD WALL, in the eighteenth century use 
his power to prevent further injury. | 
His preservation was only temporary. The old in- 
difference was soon tolerated. Governor after governor: 
was allowed to do as his whims dictated, and it might 
be imagined that an official wreaked vengeance on the, 
Alhambra as if it were the cause of his exile in such 
quarters. Even when the French invaded Spain and 
the buildings were seized, it was only by chance they 
were not all blown up when evacuation became a 
necessity. French writers endeavour to excuse the) 
misdeeds of their countrymen by ascribing them to the’ 
fatal necessities of war, but nobody outside France is 
cenvinced. According to Wasnineton IRVING, modern) 


travellers are indebted to a couple of women who 
served as caretakers, and were worthy of the title, for 
tthe retention of the Moorish characteristics which the 
Alhambra still presents. After the women’s departure 
the buildings were used to confine galley slaves, and 


gangs of them were kept at work in loosing | 
the tiles of the walls and throwing them over the 
battlements. The original wealth of the palace must | 


have been astonishing to allow depredations during so 
many centuries, and justified the poets who described it 
by comparing it to some living being of unparalleled 
beauty. As one of the inscriptions stated :—'* Every 
-art has gifted me with its elegance, splendour and per- 
fection. Those who behold me take me for a female. 
Indeed, when the spectator has attentively examined 
my beauty, he will find reality to exceed the most 
extravagant conceptions of his fancy. He will see the 
full moon beam forth from the rays of my light, and 
its halo leave me to enter the mansions of the sky.” 
The visitor who now sees the Alhambra will require 
to exercise his imagination before he can accept the 
Moorish poet’s words as applicable. Long years of un- 
‘pridled vandalism have shown their force in all direc- 
tions. After seven centuries the brickwork where seen 
is not comparable in colour with that of England which 
may be a century or two old. Moreover, the Moorish 
prince, like the majority of Easterns, did not erect a 
residence which would amaze spectators by its external 
‘appearance. Whether small or large, a mansion was 
intended for the owner’s own delight, and he thought 
only of the embellishment of the interior. That prin- 
ciple has been observed in the Alhambra. 
With all its beauty it is remarkable that the 
Alhambra, or rather the principle which it exemplifies, 
has never been adopted for English use, although we 
have acclimatised many styles. When the reproduction 
-of part of it was first opened at Sydenham it received 
far more admiration than any of the other examples of 
-amcient architecture. Owen JoNES imagined that a 
‘style of work which he had so long admired was to 
-come into favour, and his exposition of the principles 
adopted by the old Moorish artists was so logical, it 
might be easily concluded there was no style which was 
equally consistent and better adapted for imitation by 
‘rational people. The name was adopted for the build- 
ang in Leicester Square, but it could not be said that it 
- bore much resemblance to the Moorish palace. On the 
Continent a few theatres were erected in which the 
imitation was closer, and they suggested that the style 
‘could be used to advantage for that class of building. 
Without regarding the Alhambra as a model—for it 
may as well be admitted that Eastern and Western 
-art are never likely to agree—all who love archi- 
tecture must desire to see the group of buildings 
preserved, although they are no longer in their pristine 
state. That does not necessarily mean that costly new 
works should be undertaken in the Moorish style. At 
present it must be allowed there is a good deal of com- 
paratively modern work which is accepted as ancient. 
The Carcel de la Reyna, or Queen’s prison, with its iron 
grills, at once calls up ancient legends about the punish- 
/ment of guilty wives, but it is merely a seventeenth- 
century gallery. The Peinador de la Reyna might be 
Supposed to be a reserved place for devotion, but it also is 
not of Moorish origin. Similar additions would only 
increase the anomalies of the place, and may be omitted 
with advantage. With that exception, the effort which 
the Marquis pe Atta-ViLLa proposes is deserving of 
“support in all civilised countries. Spain unfortunately 
1s not in a condition to expend large sums on ruins 
‘which are more prized by foreigners than by Spaniards. 
But it is not impossible that a comparatively small 
“sum, if wisely expended, would prevent a collapse. 
Something should be done, for it must be remembered 
that the Red Palace alone enables us to realise the 
refined luxury of Moorish princes, and a style of archi- 
‘tecture in which prayers and moral precepts were 
‘converted into decoration. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last at Conduit Street, W., Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall, vice-president, in the chair. 

The decease of George W. Hamilton Gordon, director of 
public works, Orange River Colony, was announced. 

The Cuarrman said he had much pleasure in intro- 
ducing to those who did not know him Mr. Stanley Hamp, 
who had undertaken to read a paper at the meeting. Mr. 
Hamp, he said, was the partner of their president, Mr. 
Collcutt, who had been most anxious to attend, but owing 
to recent illness their President had gone to Spain to 


‘recuperate in health. 


Hotel Planning. 

Mr. Hamp, in introducing the subject of his paper, 
showed how development in hotel construction had gone 
hand in hand with improvements in locomotion, and he put 
upon the screen illustrations of some interesting old 
examples of inns which still survive. Reference was made 
to the inn sign-boards of olden days, to the origin of some 
of the signs, and to the accommodation and characteristics 
of the old inns as described in literature of the period. 
Motorists, the author thinks, will probably bring back to 
the inns on our rural high roads much of the custom and 
prestige which they lost through the disappearance of the 
stage coach. Hotels used in the past for coaching and 
posting purposes have more than sufficient stall accommo- 
dation for present requirements, and it would be a simple 
matter to adapt it for motor garage. 

Discussing modern hotels, which he divided into three 
classes—viz. residential hotels, commercial hotels, railway 
hotels—the author said that as regards design the usual 
tawdry and showy character should be avoided, and the 
building be designed with a simple architectural treatment. 
It should be, as far as possible, fireproof, and should have 
one or more fire-escape staircases arranged with escape 
exit at each corridor. It should be so planned as to mini- 
mise the staff as far as possible. The main entrance 
should be inviting, the rooms light, but not too large. 
There should, if possible, be only one entrance and exit for 
the staff. 

The usual accommodation of the modern hotel might be 
stated to consist of a lounge or winter garden, dining-rooms, 
restaurant, coffee-room, with services adjoining, reading and 
writing-room, small drawing-room, smoking and _ billiard- 
room with bar attached, ball-room with reception-room 
attached, office and manager’s room, gentlemen’s lavatory and 
cloak-room, ladies’ retiring and toilet-rooms. In the base- 
ment are situated the kitchen department and offices, the 
staff dining-rooms, servants’ hall. 

Often one or two private dining-rooms are required. In 
the provinces a large hall for public banquets and meetings 
is necessary, in which case a separate service should be 
arranged with a separate kitchen. In large hotels a barber’s 


shop is a useful adjunct. The author recommended also 


for large hotels a bakery and a dairy as well if it can be 
afforded. The upper floors are usually devoted to bed- 
rooms, bath-rooms, w.c.’s and service-rooms, of which there 
should be one on each floor fitted with sinks, hot plates, 
&c., in direct communication with the kitchen, and adjoin- 
ing which the service lifts to carry coals, &c., should be 
arranged. Ladies and gentlemen’s lavatories should be 
away from each other, and cut off from the main corridor 
by a ventilated lobby. The dining-room, especially in 
large towns, should be provided with an orchestra, and 
where a ball-room is impossible the dining-room should 
have a dancing-floor. Some of the rooms on the upper 
floors should be arranged in suites, with sitting-room, one 
or more bedrooms, with communicating doors, small hall, 
from which should lead bath-room and w.c. Communicating 
doors between rooms should be double, sash windows made 
reversible so as to be cleaned from the inside, and double 
windows fixed to windows facing main thoroughfares. 
Heating coils should be placed in all public rooms, stair- 
cases, corridors and landings ; and fire-alarms and hydrants 
provided in all public corridors. 

The author summed up as follows the essential features 
in planning an hotel :—(1) The maximum amount of light 
and air; (2) a simple and direct plan ; (3) a proper distribu- 
tion of the working and managerial parts of the hotel, and 
easy and direct service communication to the public and 
private rooms; (4) centralisation of kitchen and office 
(5) perfect sanitation ; (6) adequate means of escape in ca- 
of fire and panic. The author dealt with these points i 
some detail, and touched upon such matters as te!cphon 
service, “ vacuum” cleaning, &c. 
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On the subject of ventilation, reference was made to the 
system in use at the Midland Hotel, Manchester. Here, by 
means of two fans revolving 180 times per minute, 27 
million cubic feet per hour of fresh air, cool in summer and 
heated in winter, are introduced into the building. The air 
is filtered through a screen of special material, which has 
an area of 320 square feet exposed to the air inlet. This 
screen extracts all the soot and chemicals, clearing the air 
as it passes through, the largeness of the area of the screen 
making the resistance to the fans as little as possible. The 
air extraction and ventilation of the guests’ rooms should be 
absolutely separate from the other portions of the buildings, 
and special attention should be given to the extraction of 
air and heat from the kitchens, laundries and such places, 
especially if they are in the basement. 

As regards fire alarms, the author considered the right 
course was to give the alarm only to the officials and the 
staff. Ifa universal alarm be given a serious panic might 
easily arise, whereas the action of a well-trained staff might 
avoid a serious outbreak in the event of actual danger. One 
service-room on each floor should be equipped with an 
indicator and an alarm bell. On the face of the indicator 
would be numerous little apertures of about 1 inch square, 
each aperture representing a corridor on the various floors. 
Therefore, should a fire break out in the main corridor on 
the sixth floor and the alarm be given, the bell would ring 
in the service-room on each floor, and upon every indicator 
would appear a red disc in the aperture, “ Main corridor, 
floor sixth.” Thus the staff on each floor would know 
exactly in which corridor the fire had broken out. 

The internal arrangement of kitchen and offices most 
concerns an hotel manager, and the architect should, where 
possible, consult him if he is to obtain satisfactory technical 
results. The kitchen is the laboratory where the reputation 
of the hotel is made or marred, and the kitchen staff should 
be given plenty of light and ventilation ; the ranges, grilles, 
ovens and hot plates should be of the best procurable, and 
plenty of utensils should beat hand. The walls of kitchen, 
scullery and larders should be either white tiles or glazed 
brickwork, and the floors of stone, or “ granolithic” or 
terrazzo. With the application of electrically-driven pro- 
pelling fans and tubes for the supply of fresh air, and 
extracting fans fixed at the top of vent tubes and vent shafts, 
it is now recognised that the most convenient position for 
the kitchen is in the basement. 

The author dealt in detail with the requirements and 
arrangements of the various sections of the kitchen depart- 
ment, the position of the service-rooms, ice and ice-making 
department, sculleries, pantries, larders, various stores, 
cellars, lifts, &c. In conclusion a list was given of the 
fittings installed at the recently opened University Hotel. 

Numerous plans and views of hotels in Great Britain 
and abroad were exhibited as illustrations. 

Mr. Joun SLaTER, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hamp, said they were very greatly indebted to him for the 
trouble he had taken over the paper, and for the numerous 
drawings which accompanied it, and for the lantern slides 
illustrating matters appertaining to a large hotel. It was 
almost impossible to follow the paper in many of the details 
which had been described, because the buildings would 
require hours of study before one could criticise the 
arrangements with any advantage. The views of the old 
inns were extremely interesting, and a new charm was 
added to them by the narrative which gave the history of 
the curious distinguishing signs which still survived. The 
wording of the signs was also interesting since it was 
often found to be a corruption of the original. Mr. 
Hamp had said in his paper that there should be 
only one entrance for the staff. That was a counsel of per- 
fection, but they had the London County Council to con- 
sider, and in their regulations as to building there were 
special provisions dealing with the means of exit. The 
doors, too, had to be so arranged that they could be opened 
by a mere push from the outside. Mr. Slater said he 
happened to be engaged on 4 hotel and he had pointed out 
to the County Council that under such requirements it 


would be almost impossible to manage a hotel satisfactorily. 


If doors were opened too easily the entrance of undesirable 
‘ people into the hotel was difficult to control. The County 
Council were aware of this objection, but they argued that 
they were more concerned in the safety of people in cases 
of fire or panic. The Council did not seem to realise that 
in modern hotel building the material used in construction 
was fireproof, and that there was little chance of fire break- 
ing out. There was the risk of panic from smoke, and this 
necessitated separate exits from all floors. In London the 


sites for hotels were costly and the provision of separate 
exits created a-very great difficulty in planning. Mr. Hamp 
had advised the arrangement of the kitchen on the ground- 
floor. That was also a counsel of perfection, because there 
were few hotels where the area of the site was sufficient to 
enable the architect to include:the kitchen and service-room © 
on the same floor as the coffee-room and dining-rooms. It 
was, however, better to put the kitchen in the basement 
than on the top floor as was done in certain hotels some _ 
years ago. The lavatory arrangements always required — 
careful consideration, and Mr. Slater was inclined to the 
opinion that it was desirable to have the water-closet and — 
bath-room together. “4 | 
Mr. E. A. Grunine seconded the vote of thanks. He 
said he himself had studied hotel work for a long period, — 
and he could recognise the difficulties Mr. Hamp and his well- 
known partner had overcome in the successful planning of 
the Savoy Hotel. The architects in hotel work were often, _ 
hampered by the nature of the site, the nature of the requi- _ 
sitions and the nature of the trade that was carried on. 
The paper was full of information, but, the speaker added 
humorously, the cook was the man to be considered, | 
and yet the arrangement of kitchens was not exhaustively | 
treated. 2s eI 
Mr. Wm. WoopwarpD supported the observations made 
by the two preceding speakers. He thought they would all | 
agree that the planning of a hotel required as much skill, | 
thought and knowledge as was essential to any building. 
The enormous amount of detail that went to the making of | 
a successful hotel required both skill and experience in 
arrangement. He ventured to suggest, after having | 
used the Savoy Hotel, and after staying at the de- | 
lightful hotel in Algeciras, that, in his opinion, there 
was no firm of architects who knew better how to | 
design and equip a hotel than the partners, Messrs. | 
Collcutt & Hamp. In the paper Mr. Hamp had summed 
up the requirements of an hotel in one sentence, and | 
the plan which could conform to those requirements 
would fulfil all that was necessary both for the client and | 
the public. With varied sites to be dealt with it would be 
difficult to secure a general arrangement, but the speaker | 
thought there was one feature which should be common to 
hotels—he referred to the necessity for simplicity in plan,. 
more especially with regard to upper floors. Another im- | 
portant point touched upon in the paper was the economy of 
service. There were one or two hotels in London which it 
was quite impossible to make financial successes, because | 
the arrangements for service had been so badly planned. | 
Ventilating and heating in hotels was a subject which Mr. | 
Woodward considered should be left very properly to an | 
expert who was thoroughly accustomed to that branch of 
work. The speaker also drew attention to the need for | 
good locks on the doors of bedrooms. He also pointed out © 
the desirability of perfectly sound-proof partitions, double 
doors between the rooms and double windows. 
Mr. Ernest Riintz said he had not been able to be 
present during the whole of Mr. Hamp’s paper, but it had 
been his privilege some ten months before to hear the | 
author’s views in a lecture on the same theme. At that 
time Mr. Riintz was in the throes of preparing a paper to | 
be delivered before a society of Welsh architects, and he 
found Mr. Hamp’s lecture of great service to him. With 
regard to the discussion, the speaker said the meeting was 
considering a subject which should have received earlier 
and greater attention. The paper dealt with one of the | 
Inost essential features of life in the present day. Mr. Rintz 
then showed how the development of hotels had gone | 
hand in hand with the progress and change of means | 
of locomotion. Mr. Hamp had traced, he said, the course | 
of such development, and the speaker suggested that the | 
beginning of modern hotel enterprise was exemplified by | 
the one at St. Pancras, built by Sir Gilbert Scott. Referring | 
to the point in the paper treating of the economy of ser- 
vice, Mr. Riintz said the solution of the problem depended | 
upon the site and the nature of the hotel to be erected. | 
There was no doubt that in the Savoy Hotel the architects 
had to deal with great difficulties. The sites of the Ritz 
and the Waldorf hotels did not present such problems, and | 
in his opinion there were no better examples of hotel | 
planning. The arrangement of the kitchen was a most | 
important matter, and Mr. Riintz said that in order to 
insure success in this department of work he did not 
complete his plans until the manager of the hotel was | 
appointed and his approval gained. In the New Gaiety — 
Restaurant they had to plan for a service which could deal’ 
with public dining-rooms and residental flats in the same 
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building. They arranged therefore for kitchens in the 
basement and on the top floor of the block, and the scheme 
worked admirably. Mr. Rintz did not think it was possible 
to fix upon any absolute principle in planning until the class 
of business to be undertaken by the hotel was made known 
to the architect, and even then the plan should develop 
from the suggestions of those who were to govern the 
whole concern. 

The CuarrMan in putting the vote of thanks to the 
meeting, said they had had one of the most interesting 
evenings of the session, because Mr. Hamp had brought to 
their notice a subject which was one of the most up-to-date 
problems in any big city. The paper drew attention to so 
much detail in hotel planning that it would serve as a text- 
book for those who were undertaking hotel construction. 


TESSER. 


Northern and Southern Gothie Seulpture. 


| ey the hands of the northern builders sculpture often be- 

came rather the means of explaining and animating the 
stories of their stonework than a matter of abstract decora- 
tive science. Flowers were painted red, trees green, and 
- faces flesh colour, the result of the whole being often far 
more entertaining than beautiful. And also, though in the 
lines of the mouldings and the decorations of shafts or 
vaults a richer and more abstract method of colouring was 
adopted (aided by the rapid development of the best prin- 
ciples of colour in early glass painting), the vigorous depths 
of shadow in the northern sculpture confused the architect’s 
eye, compelling him to use violent colours in the recesses, 
if these were to be seen as colour at all, and thus injured 
his perception of more delicate colour harmonies; so that, 
in innumerable instances, it becomes very disputable 
whether monuments even of the best times were improved 
by the colour bestowed upon them, or the contrary. But 
in the south the flatness and comparatively vague forms of 
the sculpture, while they appeared to call for colour in order 
to enhance their interest, presented exactly the conditions 
which would set it off to the greatest advantage ; breadth of 
surface, displaying even the most delicate tints in the lights, 
and faintness of shadow joining with the most delicate and 
pearly greys of colour harmony, while the subject of the 
design being nearly in all cases reduced to mere intricacy 
of ornamental line, might be coloured in any way the 
architect chose, without any loss of rationality. When oak- 
leaves and roses were carved into fresh relief and perfect 
bloom, it was necessary to paint the one green and the 
other red; but in portions of ornamentation where there 
was nothing which could be definitely construed into either 
an oak-leaf or a rose, but a mere labyrinth of beautiful 
lines, becoming here something like a leaf and there some- 
thing like a flower, the whole tracery of the sculpture might 
be left white, and grounded with gold or blue, or treated in 
any other manner best harmonising with the colours around 
it. And as the necessarily feeble character of the sculpture 
called for and was ready to display the best arrangements 
of colour, so the precious marbles in the architect’s hands 
give him at once the best examples and the best means of 
colour. The best examples—for the tints of all natural 
stones are as exquisite in quality as endless in change, and 
the best means—for they are all permanent. 


Early Altar Screens. 


As soon as ever the Church, delivered from persecution, 
had leisure to turn her attention to the details and arrange- 
ments of her temples, we find the altar immediately sepa- 
rated by a screen from the choir. The first reference to it 
which we have is in the description given by Eusebius of 
the church of the Apostles, founded at Constantinople by 
Constantine the Great. Here it was reticulated, and of 
brass gilt. The second Iconostasis of which we know is 
still in existence in the rock-church of Tepekerman in the 
Crimea. This was built by the Arians about a.p. 340. It 
is of stone; on each side (for it is returned to the north) it 
has four piers which support the roof, and the balusters 
between them are so contrived as very strongly to set forth 
the cross. The third instance is the magnificent erection 
described by Eusebius in the church of Tyre, built by 
Paulinus. This was of wood, so exquisitely sculptured as 
to be reckoned one of the wonders of Asia. In the same 
century, St. Gregory Nazianzen already attaches a mystical 
Signification to the altar screen. He calls it “the screen 
which divides the two worlds, that which is everlasting and 
that which passeth away, the boundary of gods and men.” 


And again, everyone is acquainted with the firmness of St. 
Ambrose in forbidding the Emperor Theodosius to remain 
within the cancelli during the time of the Holy Mysteries. 
Thus, in the fourth century we see that the Iconostasis, 
though certainly not then known under that name, was, 
under various titles and in various forms, so universal in 
the East as to be acknowledged as a symbol, and in all 
probability was just as general in the West. And at the 
commencement of the fifth century other examples occur 
in the latter. Thus St. Augustine, in relating the miracle 
that was wrought on Easter Day at Hippo on a young man 
afflicted with palsy, says that when it happened he was 
holding “the cancelli of the Holy Place, where was the 
Martyrium.” The expression shows clearly enough that no 
screen dividing choir and nave can here be thought of. In 
like manner St. Paulinus, in describing the church of St. 
Felix at Nola, mentions the three doors to the cancelli, just 
as there are at present in the Iconostasis of the greater part 
of Eastern churches. Italy, then Egypt, Libya, Greece and 
Asia Minor had, the Iconostasis before the year 420 as the 
rule, and to all appearance the universal rule, of their 
churches, 


A New Style. 


It seems taken for granted by some people that the 
formation of a uniform style after the model of those that 
have been is the grand desideratum, and it may be that the 
method suggested is the only one by which such a result 
could be obtained. But then it is not necessary that such a 
style should be established in order that architecture may 
progress. We look not that our painters should give the 
same features or attitudes to their figures, the same com- 
position or tone of colouring to their pictures, nor do we 
ask this monotony of our sculptors ; wherefore, then, should 
it be demanded from architects ? The day has passed when 
the works of a nation should be reckoned in the aggregate, 
or their growth described as regularly as that of a vegetable. 
We want neither a new nor a universal style. It were 
better that we knew nothing about styles; the very name 
of them is a bane and a hindrance to the architect, however 
useful to the antiquary. Let us leave it to posterity to 
classify our productions, and be sure that if we work 
simply, neither copying nor striving for singularity, we shall 
not then so belie the feelings of our age andcountry but that 
they must impress themselves upon our work, though we 
perhaps may see it not. We shall at least do that which 
shall have an appearance of life, and which, rudely it may 
be yet surely, shall pierce to the sympathies of men. Each 
architect should shun plagiarism as a stain on his reputa- 
tion, and then all beauty is common to him, for columnar 
architecture and delicacy of moulding and precision of 
symmetry are not the inalienable property of the Greek, 
though his school and peculiar orders are. Lofty and 
graceful proportion, vigorous light and shade, fairy tracery 
and fretted vaulting are not a Gothic patent, though each 
cathedral, with its own crisp foliage and quaint imagery 
and curious penetrations and varied details, left to us 
throughout the length and the breadth of our land asa record 
of the labour and zeal and love of their builders, 1s as it 
were a sign-manual which it is forgery for us to repeat. 
The well, however, whence they drew is open to us, and 
we may do more and better than they, since they have 
shown us how, and we have not all that lesson to learn for 
ourselves. 

Vitruvian ‘ Decorum.” 


The sixth branch of study dwelt upon by Vitruvius he 
designates under the head of Decorum, and by that we may 
consider to have been implied what we should call now, in 
structure, its prudence and fitness. Decorum measured out 
the precise amount of ornament to be incorporated in every 
part of the structure. It maintained the due relation of size 
between the various parts of a building; it prevented 
secondaries being drawn into the position of primaries and 
vice versa; it gave extra stability to the part. intended 
either for defence or special dignity; it gave vigour and 
simplicity of form to those parts of the structure most 
exposed to the action of the elements, and due protection to 
the more delicate accessories of the structure. It insured 
the spectator’s gathering a right impression of the character 
and purport at once of the building and of its author, on 
leaving it as well as upon arriving at it. It insured harmony 
between his first and last view of the building; it made him 
reach it with joy and leave it with regret. It was, in fact, 
the application to it of a cultivated and intelligent good 
sense; the quality of all others which is perhaps most 
wanting in the majority of our structures of the present day | 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. | 


A curious problem awaits solution by the French 
Ministry of Fine Art. In the first place, it relates to 
an equestrian statue of Napo.eon I., which at present 
might evoke associations not entirely favourable to the 
Government. Then the artist to whom the work is to 
be credited has to be officially ascertained, which means 
-a roundabout. process, although private people ,could 
settle the matter in a few minutes. It appears that in 
Grenoble there was a bronze equestrian statue of 
NapoLeon which was set up in 1867, but after the 
failure of 1870 it was taken down. The Council 
believed it to be a work by GILBERT, who was known 
principally as an architectural sculptor. He died in 
1891, and does not seem to have troubled himself about 
any statue in Grenoble. The Council did not care 
about the pieces into which the work had to be divided, 
for it was not cast as a whole. They applied to the local 
department of artillery to remove it, and may have 
supposed it would supply material for cannon. It was 
found to be in the way. A couple of years ago the War 
Minister applied to the Fine Arts Minister to remove 
the pieces, and after much investigation of the circum- 
stances an order was given to send the work to the 
asylum for obsolete sculpture, representing kings, 
ministers and other great men in Paris. In the 
numerous documents it was entered as a work by 
GILBERT, and to the official mind it will always appear 
as such. Another version of the affair has now to be 
told. M. NrzwerRKERQUE, who was in favour in the 
court of Naporron III. and was appointed superin- 
tendent of fine art, was an amateur sculptor. A statue 
of NapoLeon I. was required for Grenoble, and he 
showed his discernment by giving the commission to 
M. Fremtet, who designed the popular equestrian statue 
of. Joan or Arc in Paris. <A beautiful steed, which 
was a gift of App-EL-KapEerR, was used as a model, 
and the uniform of Napo_zeon was exactly copied. 
M. FREmIET now professes to be ignorant of the fate of 
his work, and does not trouble himself about it. It is 
doubtful whether he will visit the depot where the 
pieces are entombed. Meanwhile the Administration of 
Fine Art can take no cognisance of M. Frémr1et, for all 
the official documents ignore him. The work is recorded 
as one by GILBERT, and as municipal, military and 
art administrators have agreed, who will have the hardi- 
hood to suppose they are not correct ? 


A CORRESPONDENT who lately visited the shores of 
the Baltic in order to observe the methods employed in 
the amber industry boasted that he picked up a small 
portion of the valuable resin, and was able to put it in 
his pocket. That might not seem much of a feat to 
most people, but when it is known that the Prussian 
Government have monopolised the amber industry, and 
that the police are sharp-sighted, there was some risk in 
the little transaction. Painters will not object to the 
arrangement, for probably the amber-varnish which is 
now to be obtained is superior to “any produced ‘by a 
private maker. The official chemists. have found that 
the finest varnish can be produced from. waste known 
as colophony, and it is easily soluble. In the discus- 
sion on Dr. Laurte’s paper (see p. 244) something was 
said about amber varnish, and he admitted that some of 
the samples which he obtained, although described by 
that name, probably did not contain any amber. Artists’ 
colourmen will have to be careful about what. they sell, 
otherwise foreign products will be preferred. 


THE French Commission of Historic Monuments are 
supposed to have control over every ancient building 
in the country which possesses architectural interest. 
There are, however, exceptions to the majority of laws 
and regulations, and among the important examples 
unrecognised by the Commission is the Bishop’s Palace 
at Lisieux. It adjoins the church of St. Pierre, which 


was formerly the cathedral. Why it has escaped the 
Commission’s notice is owing to its excellent condition, 
which enables it to be used as a law court, a library, a 
prison and public offices. The Department of Calvados 
is responsible for its upkeep and has faithfully conserved 
it. As it adjoins the public garden, which is almost 


unique in beauty, any neglect of the palace would be | 


more marked than in an ordinary case. ._The building 
is constructed of brick and stone and was erected in the 
seventeenth century by Maréchal Goyon DE Monticnon. 
There is a fine staircase with a ramp of wrought-iron 
which leads to the Salle Dorée, a noble room with a 
sculptured and painted ceiling. ‘There are a few old 
paintings on the walls, which are hung with Cordova 
leather. The Chambre Rouge is used as a council 
chamber. The condition of the building could not be 
improved if controlled by the Historic Monuments Com- 
mission. 


““HapFIELp’s Manganese Steel” is known wherever 
metals are used. Some years ago Mr. R. A. HapFIELD 
granted a license to the Tay tor Iron and Steel Com- 
pany of the United States for its production. A skilled 
expert from England was employed for about nine 
months. ‘The company professed to have subsequently 
introduced improvements which they regarded as trade 
secrets. An assistant superintendent having left the 
TayLor Company’s service to enter the works of a rival 
company, an injunction was applied for to prevent his 
divulging any of the TayLor Company’s secrets. It 
was stated that by the agreement signed by him the 
secrets governing the HApFIELD process were to be 
considered confidential only until the expiration of the 
life of the HaprrEeLp patents. The New Jersey Court 
of Chancery came to the following conclusion :—'‘ A 
manufacturer of steel’ used secret methods in. his 
business which yielded an improved product, and 
engaged an employé who contracted to serve for five 
years and who agreed not to divulge any of the secret 
processes. A competitor induced the employé to break 
his contract of employment and to enter into a contract 
of employment with him, The first manufacturer was 
entitled to an injunction restraining the employé from 
disclosing ‘the secret processes, and to restrain the 
competitor from using information acquired from the 
employé, and from continuing him in his employ.” It 
is to be hoped the decision applies to the original 
secrets as well as to those of the TayLtor Company, 
for otherwise it would be unfair to one of the most 
im portant companies in this country. 


Tue risk of a peaty subsoil has been displayed in — 


the Wolverhampton workhouse. On that part of the 
site where the boiler-house was placed there was a 
settlement through which one of the boilers was affected. 
A bed of concrete had been placed beneath the premises, 
but it also sank. After an excavation to a depth of 
7 feet 6 inches the cause of the damage was ascertained. 
There was a peat stratum which originally was 2 feet 
6 inches thick, but apparently it became ignited through 
the heat of the boilers, and in consequence the depth 
was diminished one-third. Additional concrete will 
have to be used, and the outlay on resetting the boilers 
is estimated at 600/. In similar cases where the peat 
is only a couple of feet thick it would be better to 
remove it before the concrete is put in.. Some of the 
floors of the workhouse are attacked by dry-rot, which 
is supposed to arise from the obstruction of the open- 
ings for ventilation by rubbish. 
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ETCHING AND ETCHERS.* 


OWARDS the end of the fifteenth century three great 

events occurred—the discovery of a new world, 
‘America, the discovery of printing, the taking of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks. The last event gave rise to that 
great movement in literature and the arts termed “ The 
Renaissance,” which, commencing in Italy, spread over the 
greater part of Europe by the end of the century. Asa 
consequence of the taking of Constantinople, an immense 
number of refugees arrived in Italy, bringing with them 
Greek learning and art. The study of the Greek classics 
became the fashion, and many of the finest examples of 
Greek sculpture found a new home in the court and gardens 
of that munificent patron, Lorenzo de Medici. Here Michel 
Angelo and others received their earlier training. 

In the term ‘under review artists were accustomed to 
express their ideas as studies through the medium of silver- 
point, chalk, the reed pen and sepia washes. The thought 
of multiplying these examples had not yet presented itself. 
Early in the century, however, wood-engraving had been 
discovered, which later down was followed by that of pictorial 
engraving on metals, copper, &c. Both Italy and the 
Netherlands and Germany—as was the case with oil-paint- 
ing—laid claim to priority in the practice of this art. In 
Italy it came about as follows. 

Anyone familiar with Vasari’s “Lives of the Italian 
Painters,” or the art history of the time, must have been 
struck with the fact of so many artists being put to gold- 
smiths to receive their earliest training. It wasa time of 
great activity in the chasing and enamelling of gold and 
silver in connection with armour, medals, vases, &c. One 
department was termed niellowork, where the goldsmith 
cut or graved out a design in the gold, the design standing 
out, the cut-away part being afterwards filled with enamel- 
ling. Those who practised this kind of work were called 
niellitores. They were accustomed to take an impression 
of their design by means of sulphur. By accident, or 
perhaps intentionally, a dark substance got used in the 
place of the sulphur, the result of the impression being the 
gold standing out from a black background. Finiguerra, a 
prominent Florentine goldsmith, receives the credit of the 
discovery (a.D. 1452). A step further led up to engraving 
proper, so that before the close of the sixteenth century two 
schools of engravers were in active work, chiefly in copper. 
An instrument was constructed, admirably adapted for the 
purpose of graving, called the burin, a sharp, lozenge- 
shaped point of steel, which was fixed into a wooden 
handle made to fit into the palm of the hand. The foremost 
Italian engravers were Mantegna and Marc Antonio, &c. ; 
amongst the German were Albert Direr, Schongauer, 
Lucas van Leyden, Altdorfer and Israel von Meckenen. 
Although these two schools of engraving arose at about the 
same time, there was a distinct difference in their work. 

The Germans had greater command over the burin, and 
their engravings show a decision often wanting in those of 
the Italian school. On the other hand, the works of the 
latter display greater refinement and grace. The engravings 
of both schools found their way to Venice, which was at 
that time the chief business emporium of Europe. Here 
Diirer, Schongauer, Mantegna, Marc Antonio and others met 
and interchanged ideas, so that one school reacted upon the 
other, the effect of which became very apparent as time 
went on. 

It was during the prevalence of these schools of en- 
graving that the method of etching was discovered, butit ap- 
pears to have come in as an interloper and was not frequently 
practised. It was only when engraving began to decline 
about the middle of the sixteenth century that etching came 
to the front, and this was chiefly due, later on, to Rem- 
brandt, Vandyke, Ostade, Van Uliet and others. It seems 
curious that etching had not elbowed out engraving at an 
earlier period, and that the greater freedom of the etching 
point had not commended itself to those practising engrav- 
ing. With regard to the comparative merits of the burin 
and the etching point I shall quote Dr. Haden :— 

“Let us compare etching and engraving, the etching line 
with the burin line. It is the comparison of the pen with 
the plough. In one case a finely-pointed style, obedient to 
€very movement of the sentient hand—in the other a tool 
driven by the elbow against an object brought to meet it 
half-way ; in one case suppleness, liberty, rapidity and 
directness of utterance, and the faculty of keeping pace 
with the ideas as they are formed. In the other, the com- 


_” From a paper by Mr. John Oldham, read before the Royal 
Victorian Institute of Architects. 


bined action of two hands, and the active opposition of two 
forces—that of the instrument against the plate and of the 
plate against the instrument. What wonder that the line 
described by one should be free, expressive and full of 
variety—by the other cold, constrained and uninteresting ? 

The properties of the etching line are, in point of fact, 
almost wholly mental ; those of the engraved line wholly, 
or almost wholly, mechanical. The mental properties of 
the etching line are originality and personality, so that we 
actually recognise a line of Rembrandt or of Claude, out of 
which properties again come the qualities of expression, 
delicacy, colour, tenderness and whatever else the artist is 
capable of.” 

Let us turn for a short time to the technical methods of 
etching on metals and consider the materials required and 
their uses. These conveniently fall under the several heads 
of the plate, the ground, the dabber, the etching instrument, 
the drawing, the stopping-out varnish and lastly the 
printing. 

The artist took a polished plate of copper and covered 
the surface upon which the etching was to be made with a 
ground composed of white wax, bitumen or asphaltum, and 
resin or amber, the plate being first heated, the ground 
melted, and in this fluid state a dabber, made of a round 
piece of cardboard, upon which was placed some horsehair, 
the whole bound round with a piece of taffeta silk, was 
gently pressed all over the ground in order to make it lie 
evenly. This being done, and while the ground was still in 
a fluid state the copper was placed, ground downwards, 
over some lighted wax tapers twisted together, and suffi- 
ciently far off to prevent the flame reaching the wax ground. 
The smoke from the taper incorporated itself with the 
ground and was then allowed to set, the result being a 
beautiful shining black surface. The plate was now ready 
for the drawing. The drawing was made with a needle or 
sharp piece of pointed steel fixed into a handle. The 
artist drew the picture through the wax ground in such a 
manner as to reach the copper without scratching it. The 
finer lines were drawn with a fine point, the stronger and 
broader lines with a thicker point. When finished the 
picture stood out in brilliant copper lines through the dark 
background. 

The next process was the biting in, by means of the 
mordant or acid. For this purpose nitric acid was used, 
half acid to half water. The artist proceeded in what was 
considered, technically, the most important part of the 
process of etching. In this way he laid the plate, picture 
upwards, on a table, and then took some sticks of wax 
softened in warm water, and built a wall round the plate, 


after which he poured on the acid. The finer the lines the 


less time given to the biting. It was therefore necessary, 
after giving the very short time requisite for biting in the 
distant parts of the picture, to pour off the acid, and then to 
paint over the lines bitten enough with a kind of fluid 
varnish made from some of the etching ground previously 
mentioned. This was termed the stopping out. This var- 
nish set very quickly and was of such a nature that the acid 
could no longer eat into the lines thus protected. 

The varnish having set, the acid was again poured over 
the plate for biting into the copper the lines less fine, and 
so cn until the whole of the picture was bitten in. By this 
process it will be seen that the thicker the lines the longer 
they were submitted to the action of the nitric acid. The 
process was a difficult one and much judgment was re- 
quired, since light and dark lines would be mixed up to- 
gether, beginning in the middle ground, right up through 
the foreground of the picture. The whole picture having 
been bitten in, the plate was again heated and freed from 
the wax ground remaining on it. 

The next procedure was the printing. The ink was of 
a specially prepared kind, of the same nature as printer’s 
ink but of a finer quality and colour. The ink was applied 
to the plate and pressed into the lines by means of the 
“rubber,” consisting of close ground woollen cloth wrapped 
round and round itself in the form of a cylinder and then 
tightly tied with string. It was important that the ink 
should be pressed thoroughly into every line bitten into the 
copper. 

This done the major part of the ink was wiped off the 
still heated plate with a muslin cloth. The artist (for the 
etchers almost always printed their own plates) then placed 
some of the ink on the ball of the thumb or the fleshy part 
of the palm of the hand, and covered over the ink with 
Spanish ;white chalk. He then very carefully passed his 
hand over the plate and detached the remaining ink under 
the pictures shown out in black on a copper background. 
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Care was taken to procure a special kind of paper, known 
as Dutch paper. The paper being damped the plate was 
laid upon it and passed through the copperplate printing 
press, and a proof obtained. 

The process was repeated until the required proofs 
were obtained, and this was only a limited number, as from 
the great pressure the lines gradually closed, so that, after 
thirty or forty had been obtained, the proofs became thin, 
faint and wiry, hence worthless. Modern science, however, 
has got over this difficulty. By. steeling the plate in an 
electric bath it is so protected that 1,000 proofs can now 
be got. These proofs, however, will never give the rich 
effect obtained before the plate was steeled. 

After Rembrandt and his followers the practice of 
etching by the old masters gradually died out. Speaking 
roughly, it covered the latter half of the sixteenth century 
and the earlier half of the seventeenth. 

It was not till towards the middle of the nineteenth 
century that the old art was revived again. The revival 
took place in England and France and at about the same 
time. In France it was due chiefly to Legros, Meryon and 
others. In England to Whistler, Seymour Haden and 
Philip G. Hamerton. What Ruskin was to Turner and 
the pre-Raphaelites, such was Hamerton to the revival 
of etching. He acted as editor of the Portfolio, issued by 
Messrs. Seeley & Co., a periodical devoted to original 
etchings. 

To Hamerton and Haden we are indebted for new 
methods of work, termed the positive or continuous pro- 
cesses, in contrast with the negative or interrupted processes 
of the old masters. 

As I have already described the old method, I will pro- 
ceed now to give you some idea of the newer methods, of 
which Haden has written so eloquently, and to whose 
writings and those of Hamerton I have been so much 
indebted in my lecture this evening. 

The plate, ground and other requisites used in the older 
method remain, but are treated differently. The etchers 
take a burnished plate as before, but in this case protect 
both sides with the wax ground. The etching ground is 
made somewhat weaker, though of the same composition 
as that of the old masters. This is used on the face of the 
plate, in the manner already described, the back of the plate 
being covered with ordinary wax. The plate is then 
attached to the bottom of a bath—either let into the wood, 
which has been covered all over with several coats of 
Japan varnish to protect it from the acid, or to an ordinary 
photographer’s glass bath—by means of four small balls of 
wax. 

The Dutch mordant or acid is also of weaker strength 
than that used by the old masters, and composed as 
follows :—Hydrochloric acid, 100 grammes; chlorate of 
potash, 20 grammes; water, 880 grammes. In making it 
the water is warmed, and the chlorate of potash perfectly 
dissolved in it first; then the acid is added. The mordant 
having been prepared, and a little bit of copper added, 
which turns it a green colour, it is poured over the plate 
now resting in the bath, so as just to cover it, say, 
about one-eighth of an inch. The same etching instru- 
ments are used as before, but in this method you 
begin with the lines intended to be darkest, first using 
a blunt point and keeping the lines rather wide apart, after 
that gradually proceeding towards the paler work, where 
one uses a sharper point, and the lines are made closer 
together. If you calculate your time well and do your work 
properly your plate will be finished with a perfect gradation 
when you take it out of the bath, and by having dissolved a 
little copper in the mordant at starting, the lines will ‘be 
bitten a dark colour on the copperplate, just as though you 
were drawing with lead pencil, so that you can see quite 
plainly your drawing as you go along. The drawing 
finished, the plate may be taken out of the bath, and you 
may print a proof at once. 

We have said that the mordant is weaker than that used 
by the old masters, and by this method of work it will be 
seen that the darkest lines are continuously bitten all 
through the drawing, until you come to the finest lines, and 
the work will cover, say, from five to seven hours. If you 
wish to do it ina somewhat shorter time you may strengthen 
the mordant. This, however, is unnecessary, since, sup- 
posing you can only give a couple of hours to the plate, it 
may be taken out and put between blotting-paper ; the 
mordant being returned to the bottle, and a record being 
taken of the time spent, you may resume again the work at 
your leisure, bearing in mind that the darkest lines require 
to be bitten for from five to seven hours, and the finest 
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about a quarter of an hour, the medium lines being graded 

between the time mentioned. Sse er ae 
‘The advantages of this system are as follows :— 

1. Perfect gradation in work. All other systems of biting 


proceed by stages, usually two or three. This system is — 


one of unbroken gradation from the deepest biting to the 
palest. 2. It saves the necessity for stopping out, which 
was a cause of delay and a difficulty in all passages of any 
intricacy, such as skies seen between branches of trees, &c, 
3. It enables an experienced etcher to complete a plate at 
one sitting, without being delayed by regrounding, proof- 
taking, &c. 4. Owing to the copper dissolved in the acid 


before commencing you are enabled to see the work as you ~ 


go along, as with lead-pencil and pen and ink. | 
._ A few words with regard to dry point. The picture is 
drawn straight away on the copper, without either ground 
or mordant being used. To do this the etching instrument 
has to be sharpened at the point similar to that of a currier’s 
knife. When used the instrument cuts into the copper, 
raising a kind of edge, to the line, which when printed from 
gives a kind of shadow to each line, and thus adds to the 
richness of the print. Legros in England and Hellieu in 
France are two of the greatest exponents of this method. _ 
In concluding, I will add a short extract from Dr. Haden 
as to the qualifications of the etcher :— 
“What, then, is the amount and kind of previous know- 
ledge and skill required by the etcher? It is the sum of all 
we have been writing about. It is an innate artistic spirit, 
without which all the study in the world is useless. It is 
the cultivation of this spirit, not arduously, but lovingly. It 
is the knowledge that is acquired by a life of devotion to 
what is true and beautiful—by the daily and hourly habit 
of weighing and comparing what we see in nature, and 
thinking of how it should be represented in art. It is the 
taste which a celebrated painter once said, but not truly, is 
rarer than genius. ‘The skill that grows out of these habits 
is the skill required by the etcher. It is the skill of the 
analyst and the synthesist; the skill to combine and the 
skill to separate, to detach plane from plane, to fuse detail 
into mass, to subordinate definition to space, distance, light 
aud air. Finally, it is the acumen to perceive the near 
relationship that expression bears to form, and the skill to 
draw them—not separately, but together.” 


COHESIVE FIREPROOF TILE CONSTRUCTION. 


HE elimination of the fire hazard in modern buildings 
is based upon the principle that all supporting iron 
or steel girders, columns and beams must be protected from 
fire by some material which is a poor conductor of heat and 
not easily disintegrated or injured by high temperatures. 
Burned clay materials, such as flat, hollow, porous and 
semi-porous terra-cotta blocks, and certain grades of burned 
bricks, are commonly employed for this purpose. Owing 
to the relative lightness of these materials and their high 
fire-resisting qualities, most steel frameworks of our large 
buildings are encased in hollow or flat terra-cotta tiles laid 
in cement mortar. Many of these clay tiles and blocks are 
burned in the making to 2,000 to 2,500 degs., so that in any 
fire they will not crumble or crack at a temperature below 
that to which they were originally subjected. 

No great stress is imposed upon the hollow porous 
blocks used for fireproofing beams, girders and columns, 
and their crushing strength is not very great. Their function 
is performed in protecting the steelwork from an excessive 
interior temperature, while the metal carries the loads of 
the different floors. The use of hard, flat terra-cotta tiles 
for certain construction purposes, both to carry the load and 
to resist any interior fire, has in the last year or two, says 
the Scientific American, assumed an important development. 
Modern methods of burning and making the terra-cotta 
tiles have greatly improved their strength and durability, 
and the better grades of them have been used in a number 
of buildings in New York city and elsewhere, which fully 
illustrate the new method of cohesive fireproof tile construc- 
tion. 

In the new Custom House in New York city the large 
dome surmounting the great interior rotunda is constructed 
entirely of fireproof flat tiles, and the total absence of any 
metal for supporting this huge elliptical dome shows the 
great cohesive power of hard, flat tiles when properly laid 
up in cement mortar. The dome is 80 by 135 feet in size, 
and supports on its summit a huge skylight of glass and 
metal, whose total weight is 140 tons. The tiles used for 
this purpose are 12 inches in length, 6 inches in width 
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and about 1 inch in thickness. 
form a perfect curve. 

The masonry walls of this rotunda are built of brick up 
to the lower part of the dome. A massive flat ring of steel 
is fitted on the top of this masonry and embedded in it, and 
from this the dome springs. The foundations of the dome 
are of solid, flat tiles cemented together on their edges, but 
after a few courses an outer and inner shell is formed. 
Nine layers of 1-inch flat tiles form the lower courses, but 
as the curvature of the dome is reached one course after 
another is omitted until near the middle there are only 
three layers of tiles for each shell, leaving an open space 
between them. 

A central mid-rib composed of tiles laid flat runs around 
the dome to strengthen it, and similar ribs of tiles laid flat 
radiate from the apex of the dome to the foundations. 
These ribs are joined to the central mid-rib by cement, and 
all are enclosed by the two shells of the tiles laid on edge. 
The cohesive strength of tile construction is thus amply 
demonstrated. Engineers representing a number of struc- 
tural steel manufacturers intimated before the work was 
undertaken that it was impossible to build the dome in this 
way without metal reinforcements of some kind; but the 
dome has been finished for some months and the heavy 
skylight placed in position. The lightness of the tiles makes 
the dome nearly half the weight of another of similar size 
constructed of metal, while the fireproof quality of the 
material insures the dome from interior destruction by fire. 
The tiles having been burned in the making do not warp or 
shrink after being placed in position, and elaborate decora- 
tions can be made directly to them without danger from 
‘cracking or warping. 

A similar dome of less size and ambition has been built 
‘on the new Madison Square Presbyterian church, which 
recently has been completed. The same size flat tiles are 
used there, and the dome is built and surmounted bya 
small tower. The crushing strength of the tiles is upward 
of 2,000 pounds to the square inch, and their cohesive 
strength is dependent chiefly upon the quality of the 
Portland cement used in building the dome. The major 
axis of this new dome is only 52 feet, but its shape and 
artistic appearance from either the inside or outside make 
it remarkable quite as much as the decorations placed on it 
‘by the architect. The dome springs direct from the walls 
of brick, and it thus completes a remarkable building inde- 
pendent of any iron or steelwork. 

Within the past few years a number of other similar 
domes of this same general character have been completed. 
In the new library building of the University of New York 
there is one with a major axis of 70 feet, and over the 
rotunda of the University of Virginia the Guastavino dome 
of flat fireproof tiles laid edgewise has a diameter of 69 feet. 
The Hall of Sciences, in Brooklyn, has a dome of flat tiles 
without any metal supporting work of 60 feet in diameter, 
and the new Minnesota State Capitol one of similar dimen- 
sions. The dome over the Bank of Montreal building is 
72 feet in diameter, and is the largest, next to the new one 
over the rotunda of the New York Custom House, yet 
finished by this new method of cohesive construction. 

The construction of such fireproof non-metal-supported 
domes represents a special branch of masonry designing 
which has slowly reached perfection in this country. It is 
based upon the principles of the early Roman architects, 
who used heavy bricks and stones for their work ; but with 
superior tiles and cement mortar to work with the modern 
designers have secured strength and rigidity with materials 
much lighter and absolutely fireproof in character. 

The high degree of skiil and mathematical designing 
required to construct domes, arches and stairways of tiles 
by the cohesive system is probably even better illustrated 
in the two pairs of stairs built in the new Custom House 
facing Bowling Green in New York. These stairs spring 
from the basement of the building and terminate at the 
roof. No metal whatever is employed for supporting them. 
On the contrary, heavy balustrades of metal, and equally 
heavy marble treads, only add to the dead load carried by 
the tiles. Rather larger tiles are used for the stairs than 
for the dome construction, but they are all light and appa- 
rently frail for this work. From the basement to the main 
floor a circular wall of brick masonry is built, and the tiles 
are attached at one end to this wall; but each semi- 
circular flight depends for its strength and rigidity upon the 
cohesive strength of the tiles and the scientific strength of 
a curve when the load is so distributed that the pressure to 
the arch is continuous. Above the main floor each flight 
Springs to the floor above, without any support other than 


They are laid on edge and 


that derived from the top and bottom. The stairs are 
formed by a number of thicknesses of flat tiles at the base, 
which gradually diminish toward the middle the arch 
and then thicken again towards the top. of 

The construction of spiral and semicircular stairways 
with hard flat tiles requires independent and careful study 
of each individual case. No definite rule or principles can 
be laid down to apply to all cases, but each problem has to 
be worked out by itself. The combination of the spring of 
the arch with the continuous curve under each platform to 
adjust the adjoining flight are questions of mechanical skill. 
Such stairways of hard, fireproof clay tiles are constructed 
to carry loads which will suffice for any kind of public 
buildings, and those recently constructed in the Custom 
House (or rather in the course of construction at this writing) 
are designed to carry heavy marble treads and ornamental 
iron and bronzework besides the weight of those who will 
constantly use them for ascending and descending. The 
fireproof quality of such stairs is of particular force in view 
of the modern effort being made to eliminate everything 
possible from public buildings which will crumble or dis- 
integrate when attacked by a hot interior fire. The diffi- 
culty of protecting an ironestairway by terra-cotta casing as 
commonly practised in protecting beams and girders is 
quite apparent. If left unprotected a sharp interior fire 
will cause a collapse of the stairs and greatly increase the 
damage to the building. A tile stairway, on the contrary, 
would not be affected by a fire unless the temperature 
reached 2,000 and more degrees, and a collapse would not 
follow. 

The use of the cohesive tile construction for floors and 
ceilings is well illustrated in two other notable buildings 
recently built in New York. The domic ceiling of the new 
Tiffany building is constructed of hard, flat tiles laid on edge 
and sprung from rotunda columns and terminating in a large 
skylight. In these domic ceilings the curve is less than in 
the domes, and the effect is of a slightly arched ceiling of 
great beauty. The decorations are sometimes laid directly 
on the tiles and in other cases ornamental faced tiles are 
cemented to the hard supporting tiles for interior effect. In 
the new Gorham building all the different floors and ceil- 
ings are made of hard tiles. A series of arches spring from 
the steel columns and terminate in points in the ceiling. The 
compression on the tiles is uniform, so that the load is carried 
without any undue stress upon any part. The tiles are laid 
on edge, with several courses forming the arch, breaking 
joints at each course, and cemented together with the best 
Portland cement mortar. The decorations are either made 
directly on these fireproof tiles or ornamental tiles cemented 
to them. No metalwork is employed to support the domic 
ceilings other than the series of steel columns from which 
the arches spring. No steel reinforcements or tension rods 
whatever are employed in the construction. The remark- 
able lightness of the floors and ceilings built in this way is 
one of the chief virtues ascribed to the new method of fire- 
proof building. The carrying capacity of a floor built of 
cohesive tile masonry is certainly sufficient to warrant their 
construction in some of the finest public and commercial 
buildings of the country. As an interesting development 
of the fireproof question, cohesive tile construction is with- 
out a peer, and its adaptation to new work and fields is a 
matter that should be of inestimable value to the building 
trades. In cases where lightness of structure is an im- 
portant consideration hard flat tiles may prove far more 
desirable than iron skeletonwork, and also where it is de- 
sirable to use fireproof clay materials owing to the difficulty 
of covering the ironwork with terra-cotta. 


SOCIETY OF 25 PAINTERS. 

T a general meeting of the Society of 25 English Painters 
A it was decided to alter the title of the Society to The 
Society of 25 Painters, so rendering all artists who are born 
British subjects eligible for election as members. The 
committee have made arrangements with Messrs. Marchant 
& Co. with reference to their exhibitions, which will hence- 
forth be held at the Goupil Gallery, 5 Regent Street. 
Several new features will be introduced, such as a summer 
exhibition of sketches, &c., full details of which will be 
announced in due course. 

All the members of the Society have been invited by the 
Mayor of Barcelona to exhibit at the forthcoming inter- 
national exhibition in that city. The Society’s exhibition at 
Berlin, which has just closed, has been very successful, and 
is being followed by exhibitions (at Disseldorf, Munich, 
Hamburg and other German cities. , 
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OILS, VARNISHES AND MEDIUMS USED 
IN THE PAINTING OF PICTURES.* 


HILE in the past various mixtures were used by 

artists for painting, some of which are only ob- 

scurely understood, the necessary mediums for modern 
painting are comparatively few. 

The old painting in beeswax, which has proved remark- 
ably durable, is no longer practised, and tempera painting 
with an egg medium is only used now and then. There are 
in this connection certain unsolved problems, such as the 
real nature of the medium used by Van Eyck and his 
immediate successors, which are of historical interest, but 
which I do not propose to discuss here. The medium in 
which the pigments are mixed must be closely related to 
the technique adopted by the painters of the day, and it is 
not at all probable that the medium used by Van Eyck, 
while united to his technique, would be of the slightest 
practical use tc the modern painter. An artist’s medium, 
then, has to serve more than one purpose. It must attach 
the pigment to the paper or canvas on which the picture is 
painted; it must facilitate the use of the pigment by the 
artist, and it must bring out all the qualities of translucency, 
and so on, which the pigment possesses. It should also, as 
far as possible, protect the pigment from change and injury, 
either mechanical or chemical. The simplest example of 
such a medium is the mixture of gum arabic and water, 
used in water-colour paintings. The gum arabic serves to 
attach the pigment to the paper, while the water gives the 
necessary facility to the pigment under the brush, and the 
qualities of the pigment are developed by thicker or thinner 
washes on the white paper background. Such a medium, 
however, does nothing to protect the pigments used from 
change, and has a limited though beautiful range of expres- 
sien. 

Painting in oil is practically the only other method used 
by the present day artist, and it is to painting in oil that 
this discussion will be devoted. 

In selecting an oil as suitable for artists’ purposes it is 
necessary to choose what is known as a “drying oil.” If, 
for instance, pigments are ground in olive oil the surface 
would never dry, and it is, therefore, useless for the 
purpose. There are certain vegetable oils which have this 
property of drying and which are, therefore, suitable for 
artists’ purposes. I shall only refer to three here, linseed 
oil, poppy oil and walnut oil. There is no need to trouble 
you with the chemical composition of these drying oils, but 
it is important that the nature of this drying process should 
be clearly understood. These oils do not dry in the 
ordinary sense of the term at all. They undergo a process 
of oxidation when exposed to the air, which converts them 
from a liquid condition into a tough elastic solid, a solid 
which slowly undergoes further oxidation, becoming brittle, 
hard and resinous. It is then to this process of oxidation 
that their peculiar properties are due. 

These oils are obtained from the seeds or nuts, and are 
present in those bodies as part of the reservoir of food 
supply for the young embryo of the future plant. 

The oil from linseed is obtained by crushing, grinding 
and pressure, and in order to increase the yield the ground 
mass is heated as well as pressed, thus obtaining what is 
known as a hot pressed oil, which is subjected to varidus 
processes of refining and bleaching. Personally, while 
regarding such an oil as quite suitable for house painting, I 
doubt very much the wisdom of using it for artists’ pur- 
poses. The hot pressing results in the presence of many 
impurities which are removed by the addition of sulphuric 
acid. The chemistry of the whole subject of painters’ 
vehicles is so obscure that it is as well to cling to tradition 
where possible. 

The linseed oil of the earlier centuries was cold-pressed 
linseed, and was refined and bleached by the simple process 
of exposure to air and sunlight over water. These methods 
yield a beautiful oil, and should be adhered to for artists’ 
purposes, 

Poppy oil is obtained from the seeds of the opium poppy 
(Papaver somniferum) by crushing and pressing, or by other 
means of extraction, and is easily bleached. It is often 
used for grinding with whites or delicate blues. It dries 
more slowly than linseed oil, but has the advantage of 
being almost colourless. 

Walnut oil is obtained from the common walnut 
(Juglans regia) by allowing the nuts to decompose partially 


* A paper read by A. P. Laurie, M.A., D.Sc. (Principal of the 
_ Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh), before the Applied Art Section 
of the Society of Arts, 
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and then pressing, and can be obtained almost colourless. 
It was largely used by the early Italian painters as a drying 
oil. There are other drying oils, but they are not of special 
interest to artists. 

Having briefly discussed the three drying oils commonly 
used for artists’ purposes, we now go on to consider some 
of the other vehicles and mediums. The pigment having 
been ground stiffly in oil is supplied to the artist, who may 
thus dilute or mix it further, and we shall proceed to con- 
sider the materials he may use. 

In the first place, he may merely add a little more of 
one of the oils already referred to. In case, however, that 
he wishes his picture to dry faster, he may use as a medium 
instead of raw oil boiled or drying oil. 

The property of the boiled oils depends upon the fact 
that if, for instance, linseed oil is heated for some time with 
certain compounds, more usually either compounds of lead, 
such as lead oxides or lead acetates, or compounds of 
manganese, such as manganese borate or resinate, it 
becomes partially oxidised, and if painted out on a surface 
will “dry ” much more quickly. 

Of the two methods of preparing drying oils described 
above, the use of manganese is, I think, preferable, and for 
this reason. A certain amount of the substances used dis- 
solves in the oil, and consequently an oil prepared with lead 
dryers contains lead in solution, and is very easily darkened 
by impure air containing sulphur compounds such as 
sulphuretted hydrogen. It is, therefore, probably better to 
keep such oils out of modern pictures which are exposed to 
the impure air of cities. 

Besides diluting with oil the artist may prefer to dilute 
with a medium which will evaporate and leave the layer 
of oil originally present behind. The mediums most 
commonly used for this purpose are either turpentine or 
petroleum. Turpentine, which is obtained by distilling the 
natural gums of the various pines, is a very suitable 
medium, as it not only evaporates easily, but also assists in 
the oxidation of the oil. It has been objected to turpentine 
that it does not evaporate clean, but always leaves a slight 
resinous residue behind. This is quite true, but the amount 
of this residue is very small, and, as far as my experience 
goes, it gets fairly hard in time, so that there is probably no 
objection to its use on this ground. 

The petroleum oils have the advantage when properly 
rectified of evaporating quite clean and leaving no residue. 
I have said when properly rectified. It is important before 
using such a medium to moisten a piece of blotting-paper 
with it and expose it to the air for a short time. If properly 
rectified the petroleum evaporates completely, leaving no 
greasy stain behind. 

Artists sometimes forget the real property of these 
mediums, and then complain afterwards that the pigment 
does not adhere properly to the surface of the picture. The 
amount of oil used for grinding different pigments varies 
If the ground is slightly absorbent, and 
the pigment stiffly ground and diluted by the artist with 
petroleum, the oil in the pigment dissolves in the petroleum 
and passes freely into the absorbent ground, leaving the 
pigment when the petroleum has evaporated without 
sufficient oil to bind it to the canvas. This may happen 
with one pigment but not with another, if in the original 
grinding more oil has been necessary to get a good con- 
sistency. 

Having now dealt with the more important diluting 
mediums, we will consider next the question of varnishes. 
A very large variety of gums or resins are now available for 
varnish making, but the number used for artists’ purposes 
is not great. 

Varnishes may be conveniently grouped into two divi- 
sions, the one called spirit varnishes and the other oil 
varnishes ; the spirit varnishes are prepared from the 
softer and more soluble gums by dissolving thein in some 
medium which will evaporate and leave a layer of pure resin 
behind, such as turpentine, alcohol, or petroleum. The 
varnish artists are most familiar with is prepared by dis- 
solving gum mastic in turpentine. By evaporating, a layer 
of mastic is left behind. Shellac is usually dissolved in 
alcohol, and there are also petroleun: varnishes in use. 

Such spirit varnishes are brittle, weak and easily dis- 
solved or removed They should therefore form no part of 
the body of a picture, but may be used to varnish a 
completed picture when thoroughly hard, mostly as a pro- 
tective transparent coating which can be easily removed 
without injuring the painting beneath. Mastic varnish, for 
instance, can be removed by lightly rubbing with the 
tips of the fingers, the powder of the resin largely assisting | 
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They are apt to bloom, in which case the bloom can be 
removed by a damp cloth, and some hold that they tend to 
crack the picture beneath ; I have found no proof of this, 
however. 

We next come to the oil varnishes. Oil varnishes are 
or should be made of the harder gums which will not 
dissolve freely in turpentine or alcohol. To make an oil 
varnish the gum is fused and the hot oil added, and the 
whole heated until a drop placed to cool in a glass plate cools 
clear. It is then diluted with turps. To prevent too slow 
drying a drying oil may be used, or driers added and heated 
with the varnish. While thus the fundamental process is 
simple, in practice great technical skill is required. But 
again, either manganese or lead driers can be used, and I ad- 
vise for artists’ use manganese driers, although the varnishes 
so prepared do not in my experience dry so quickly. The 
number of gums available, their means of supply, names 
and properties form a large and confusing subject, especially 
as no fixed and clear nomenclature has been arrived at. 

For artists’ purposes a hard gum should be utilised, 
such as Zanzibar or Sierra Leone copal, or the hard kauri 
gum from New Zealand. Carefully selected pieces, light in 
colour, should then be carefully fused and incorporated with 
pure linseed oil. Amber is a very hard gum of high 
melting-point. The main trouble in using it is the difficulty 
of preventing it from getting too dark on fusing. This can 
be overcome, but in so far as I have been able to test its 
properties, it has no advantage over the kauri resins or 
copals. These, then, are the principal mediums in every- 
day use for painting oil-pictures. I have excluded all 
special fancy mediums, as I do not know their composition. 
They may be quite harmless, but I object to them as a 
doctor objects to a patent medicine. An artist, if he is wise, 
will only use such mediums as are of known composition 
and have stood the test of time and experience. 

We shall next, then, proceed to consider various 
problems which arise in connection with these mediums, 
and which, I may frankly say, are far from being solved. 

In the first place, then, how far do pigments act 
chemically on each other when mixed in an oil vehicle? 
To take atypical example. Will a mixture of white lead, 
which is so sensitive to sulphur compounds, turn black 
when mixed with vermilion (sulphide of mercury) or with 
cadmium yellow (sulphide of cadmium)? It is sometimes 
stated in the text-books that these pigments must not be 
mixed together ; but all practical experience is against this 
view, and when we examine a pigment ground in oil under 
the microscope, and notice how the particles are each pro- 
tected by a layer of oil, it is difficult to see how, unless the 
pigment is soluble in the oil, any action can take place. 
‘There is one well-known case when such action does take 
place—the turning brown of a green made with emerald 
green and cadmium yellow; but this, I take it, is due to 
emerald green dissolving slightly in the linseed oil. I once 
made an experiment which, I think, is of interest in this 
connection. I rubbed out some cadmium yellow ground in 
oil on a glass plate, allowed it to dry, and then coated it 
with a layer of linseed oil, allowed this to dry, and then 
coated this with emerald green in oil. At the end of six 
monthsthe combination hadturned brown, and asection under 
the microscope revealed the fact that the top layer of cadmium 
yellow had turned black. This must have been due to the 
solution of the copper in the emerald green in the linseed 
oil and the slow diffusion of the copper salt molecules 
through the solid oil, with formation of black copper sul- 
phide. It is evident then that pigments soluble in linseed 
oil will slowly diffuse through the solid oil and attack other 
pets, but if they are insoluble no change seems to take 
place. 

The next question is, How far does the oil protect pig- 
ments from external influences, air, moisture and injurious 
gases? Iread many years ago a paper dealing with this 
subject at the Society of Arts.” Ignited sulphate of copper 
is a white opaque powder which is intensely hygroscopic, 
and in attracting moisture forms a transparent green 
hydrate. If, then, it is ground up with various media, 
which are allowed to dry in dry air and then exposed to 
moist air, the white opaque enamel will become green and 
transparent if moisture penetrates. One result was to 
show that while pure resins dissolved in “turps” fortned 
moisture-tight surfaces, oils and oil varnishes were all 
quickly permeable. 

The same is true of 
hydrogen quickly blackens 
even an oil varnish; but 


other gases. Sulphuretted 
white lead in oil through 
if the white is ground in 


* Journal, vol. xxxix. 1891, p. 392. 


Canada balsam, and then varnished with Canada balsam, 
the white is protected. Verdigris forms a permanent 
green in such a medium. It does not, however, stop 
though it checks the fading of crimson lake, showing that 
there is probably some decomposition of this colour in sun- 
light apart from air and moisture. 

It is evident, then, that while a freer range can be 
allowed to the oil-colour than to the water-colour palette, 
it is safer to select pigments which are permanent in them- 
selves and not to trust to their protection by the oil from 
change. 

The next question to be considered is the durability of 
the oil and varnish surfaces themselves. This has not 
received very much investigation as far as I am aware. 
I have been recently making experiments with a view 
to getting some comparative test for the combined toughness 
and hardness of a varnish. The method is to place the 
varnish painted out on a glass plate and dry under a 
blunt steel point, the pressure of which on the varnish can 
be increased by known amounts with a spiral spring. 

The varnish is then drawn under the point, and the 
pressure is increased until the varnish shows a clear definite 
scratch. Under this test the brittle spirit varnishes break 
down ata pressure of 100 grammes on a steel point of 1 mm. 
radius, oil varnishes made from soft gums at from 300 to 500 
grammes, and oil varnishes made from hard gums at from 
goo to 1,200 grammes. Moreover, the character of the scratch 
is very different. Varnishes with an excess of resin in 
them, and therefore made from soft, easily dissolved gums, 
give a splintery scratch, while the tough oil varnishes, 
made from hard gums, give a tear. On exposure to 
weather during winter the varnishes are all soon reduced 
to a brittle surface which scratches at 100 grammes; in 
summer, however, they are improved by exposure. This 
clearly indicates that frost has probably much to do with 
this, and it is worthy of further investigation. It is easy by 
this machine to pick out a good varnish for the artist to use 
as a medium; and if this is done, no doubt the life of the 
picture, if kept under proper conditions, will be very much 
increased. 

The next question to be considered is the occasional and 
capricious cracking of pictures. The explanation of this 
has, I confess, so far completely baffled me, but there are 
certain matters of interest in connection with it worth 
mentioning. 

The great difficulty I have found in investigating this 
matter is due to the fact that I have been unable, under 
any condition, to produce cracking. The first experiment I 
tried was more than twelve years ago, when I painted out 
two, three and four coats following each other quickly as 
soon as the last coat was sufficiently dry on the surface, of 
flake white (1) ground stiff with oil; (2) diluted with more 
oil; (3) diluted with copal varnish and (4) diluted with 
petroleum. : 

The same set of experiments were repeated with lead 
sulhate and zinc oxide paint, and with pure zinc oxide, 
thus making in all forty-eight different panels representing 
the different conditions. They are all perfect and show no 
signs of disintegration to-day. I have also ‘tried painting 
on ordinary primed canvas with yellow ochre, and then as 
soon asit was sufficiently dry laying over it strips of umber 
—a quick drying pigment. Result, no cracks. 

Ihave also tried the following combinations :—Under- 
most oil paint -+ mastic or pure mastic ; second coat oil 
paint ; third coat oil paint + mastic, umber + mastic, then 
yellow ochre, then mastic varnish ; oil paint + olive oil, 
umber in oil on top, mastic on top, shellac varnish on top, 
and other similar combinations. All were hurried, no 
proper time for drying was allowed, and after twelve 
months they were free from cracks. f 

In no instance did any crack, with the exception of the 
shellac varnish on the paint mixed with olive oil. I noticed, 
however, one curious result. The yellow ochre on the top 
of mastic varnish cracked while still wet, owing to surface 
tension effects, but changed no more after it was dry. : 

These experiments then were all negative in their 
results, and certainly eliminate many of the causes to which 
cracking is supposed to be due. 

I had the good fortune to be presented with two pictures 
which had cracked badly within a few months of painting. 
In the first picture mastic had been used as a medium, and 
the cracking was confined to the parts where thin liquid 
painting had been done and mastic probably freely used, as 
the surface here was hard and brittle. The canvas was of 
very poor quality, hardly closer in mesh than coarse muslin. 
A section through a crack when placed under the micro- 
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scope showed the crack to be merely through the upper 
painting, and to be a broad crack with straight edges per- 
pendicular to the painting surface. The priming had not 
cracked, but seemed to be drawn out under the crack. 

The second picture was painted on a closely-woven 
canvas which had been lightly sized and thinly primed by 
the artist with a mixture of pigments and linseed oil. The 
cracking was confined to the white masses of hard dry 
paint in the sky. A section showed that these cracks also 
formed broad cracks with perpendicular edges without 
injury to the undercoating of paint. The undercoating of 
.paint did not, however, seem to be properly attached to the 
canvas, a layer of spongy disintegrated material apparently 
having formed in some way. This condition of things prevailed 
all over the canvas and suggested that, owing to some dis- 
integration between the canvas and the lower coats of paint, 
the coats of paint had been stretched, resulting in cracking 
of the upper coat where it was not elastic enough to yield. 
In order to get some light on the possible causes of 
cracking, I determined to measure the actual movements 
taking place in the canvas itself under different conditions. 
For this purpose I attached a strip of sized canvas by one 
end to a glass cylinder, and weighted the other end so as to 
keep it taut over the cylinder. A platinum wire was 
firmly sewn to the canvas across and projecting out 
each side, and two little glass rods attached to the glass 
as indicators. The length of the canvas from the attached 
end to the platinum wire was 2 centimetres. By measuring 
the distance between the glass rod and the platinum wire it 
was possible to measure any expansions or contractions of 
the canvas itself. 

By measuring at both ends and taking a mean any 
twisting of the canvas was eliminated. On first measuring, 
the average distance between the glass rod and the 
platinum wire was .45 of a millimetre. The cylinder was 
then enclosed for twenty hours over strong sulphuric acid 
so as to dry the canvas thoroughly. The distance had now 
increased to.55 mm., showing a contraction of the canvas 
on drying. It was now kept for twenty hours in an 
atmosphere saturated with water vapour. 

At the end of this time the readings showed a distance 
of .28 mm., showing a total expansion from dry to moist air 
conditions of .27 mm. On again replacing over strong 
sulphuric acid the distance increased to .57 mm., show- 
ing a change in length of .29 mm., or, taking the mean, of 
.28 mm. 

The canvas was now painted thickly with yellow ochre 
and put back in the sulphuric acid and allowed to dry. 
After one day the distance between the points was .54 mm., 
and after thirteen days when paint fairly dry it was 
.577 mm., showing very slight changes in length during the 
drying of the paint. After twenty days the distance between 
points was .57mm. On now putting into saturated water 
vapour the distance between the points became .36 mm. 
instead of .28 mm., showing a distinct and definite contrac- 
tion on the original canvas. 

A coat of umber was now laid on the ochre and allowed 
to dry in saturated air. In three days the umber was dry 
and the distance between points was .34 mm. On now 
putting back in dry air.a further slight contraction took 
place, the distance between the points becoming .66 mm. 

A coat of yellow ochre was now put on and left over 
sulphuric acid; at the end of seven days the reading was 
-73 mm. and at the end of a fortnight .72. 

These figures are a little difficult to follow, but leaving 
out small fluctuations they bring out the following facts 
very clearly. 

_ In the first place, the total expansion from dry to moist 
air of the canvas tested was.28 mm. for 2 cent. length, or for 
I cent.—that is 1o mm.—it was 1.4 per cent. In the second 
place, the drying of the thin layers of paint produced a total 
contraction of the canvas amounting to about .16 mm. 
This contraction did not necessarily show itself while the 
paint was drying under fixed atmospheric conditions, but 
aS soon as the canvas was set moving by change in 
atmospheric conditions it asserted itself. 

It is of interest to compare the magnitude of these 
movements with those required to produce a badly cracked 
Picture. 

_ The cracks in the picture mentioned above varied in 
diameter from .12 mm. to .3 mm. roughly averaging .2 mm., 
and measurements in different directions showed an average 
of about twelve cracks to 10 centimetres, equal .24 mm. per 
centimetre, or about double the total expansion of the 
canvas, as tested. 

After nine months the strip of canvas painted as above 


described was alternately put over sulphuric acid and over 
water some two or three times, expanding and contracting 
freely but without cracking the paint. Another possible 
source of mischief had to be investigated, and that was the 
freezing of adamp canvas. Two pictures were taken, one 
a canvas which had been primed twelve months before 


with sulphate of lead and zinc oxide, the other a portion of a 


canvas previously described which had twelve months 
before been coated with yellow ochre and then when only 
just dry on the surface coated with umber. After twenty- 
four hours in saturated air they were kept some four or five 
hours in a freezing mixture. No cracks developed and 
sections showed all coats firmly adhering. 

While, then, the result of the experiments has failed to 
reveal the cause of cracking in the pictures examined, con- 
siderable negative evidence has been accumulated which 
should give us confidence in modern methods of painting. 
Cracking seems to be due to an expansion of the under- 
layers (possibly due to the action of moisture and frost) 
which shows in cracks when the top coat is hard either 
from excess of pigment or from the presence of a medium 
like mastic. 

On the other hand, a sound canvas properly sized and 
primed and painted with pure oil and good oil varnishes, 
with the exclusion of fugitive pigments, seems to withstand 
very severe treatment without appreciable injury. 

There is also very little evidence to confirm the usual 
statements about expanding surfaces when the paint is 
drying under normal conditions. 


ROMAN MANCHESTER. 


HE excavation committee of the Manchester and Dis- 
trict Branch of the Classical Association have addressed 
the following statement to the Manchester Guardian :— 

As the excavations in Duke Place are nearing their con- 
clusion, your readers may be interested to learn the historical 
results that our work so far has rendered probable, and the 
outstanding questions for which we hope to find more com- 
plete answers during the remaining weeks. We wish also, 
as both the light and the weather are now favourable, to 
make arrangements by which the elder pupils of as many 
schools in the district as possible shall have an opportunity 
of being taken over the site under competent guidance 
before it is closed. 

The most striking fact which has come to light-since the 
discovery of the western wall is that some part at least of 
the camp was destroyed and subsequently rebuilt. The 
first set of buildings included some very solid work, as can 
be seen from the remains of sandstone walls and in places 
of a sandstone floor lying some 6 feet below the present 
surface. But these first buildings would seem to have had 
no very long life, so far, at least, as we may judge from 
the foundations which we have as yet recovered. The 
earth immediately above these first stone foundations con- 
tains very few remains indeed, and seems to have been 
spread deliberately over the ruined buildings ; a great part 
of it consists of a layer of clayey earth at least a foot thick, 
which must have been laid down to provide a solid and 
level base for further operations. The quantity is remark- 
able; as Professor R. C. Bosanquet remarked, “It must 
have been brought here in great cartloads,” and this seems 
to imply both a considerable force of men, perhaps with a 
troop of captives, and a definite intention of prolonged 
occupation. . 

Some curious features in the foundation of the western 
wall also point to a process of reconstruction, or possibly to 
the conversion of a clay rampart into a wall. What we 
should greatly like to ascertain about this stage in the 
history of Manchester is—(1) When were our first camp. 
buildings destroyed, and (2) How ? The literary record, as 
everyone knows, is absolutely silent, but in the finds we 
have made in the stratum above the clay, which is fairly 
rich in small remains, we have the beginning of an answer 
to the first question, and before we abandon the work we 
shall be disappointed if we cannot at least find some 
suggestions towards answering the second. 

The sandstone floors which we have uncovered at the 
higher level (some 3 feet below the present surface) have 
long been familiar objects to visitors at Duke Place, though 
we are still anxious to find more evidence of their extent 
and purpose. Here we need only mention the more 
important of the objects which have been found above and 


in this floor stratum. Besides several bronze fibulz or | 
brooches of different designs, some more fine fragments of 
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Samian pottery, and various interesting stones—none, 
alas! inscribed—Mr. Phelps has recently secured four or 
five coins, none of which can have been struck before 
{17 AD. nor after 176 aAp.; one, a rather rare 
bronze of Antoninus, was certainly struck in 145 a.D. 
Two of them are of the Emperor Hadrian (117-38 a.p.). 
All of them have been through fire, and we are 
sreatly indebted to the skill with which Mr. J. R. Hardy 
and Mr. Phelps, by chemical and mechanical means, have 
recovered for us the types from beneath a mass of corro- 
sion. If the prima-facie inferences suggested by these finds, 
combined with the common length of life of a Roman coin 
sutside hoards—which the British Museum authorities 
estimate at fifteen years—are confirmed by further evidence, 
we shall have probable grounds for thinking that the recon- 
struction of the buildings took place either before or during 
hardly later than) the reign of Hadrian, and that some part 
at least of the second series of buildings in the north-west 
sorner of the camp, which is all that our Duke Place site 
sovers, may have been destroyed by fire somewhere about 
he time of Marcus Aurelius (161-80 a.p.). It is unfor- 
‘unate that the coins of 211 found just inside the west wall 
were not noticed until the rubble was being moved on the 
surface, so that we cannot be certain that they came, as 
hey seemed to, from the sand below the clay; but what- 
ever inference might be drawn from them would apply 
nainly to the wall. It is a tempting but at present unsafe 
onjecture to suppose that the wall was built instead of a 
lay rampart, at the end of the second century «.p., to pro- 
ect the camp from such sudden raids from the Brigantes of 
he hills as had (if one is to guess again) caused the fire or 
ires from which our coins on the camp floors have suffered. 
[he camp at Brough was probably visited by Antoninus 
138-61 a.D.), and rebuilt under Severus (193-211 A.D.). 

So far as we can judge at present it will be desirable to 
ontinue the work till about the end of April; Messrs. 
3eattie have very kindly extended our time till then. For 
he next fortnight the committee have happily secured the 
ind help of Mr. H. L. Jones, M.A., head-master of 
Willaston School and a member of our own branch of the 
classical Association, who has been for some years Mr. T. 
\shby’s right-hand man in the well-known and remarkably 
uccessful excavations at Caerwent. The work, therefore, 
vill now be continuous. Mr. J. J. Phelps, to whom the 
xcavation is already deeply indebted, has kindly under- 
aken to be frequently present, and other members of the 
ommittee will attend from time to time, though the work 
or the different parts of the report (which will be edited by 
fr. F. A. Bruton) and the pressure of ordinary duties have 
t length compelled one after another of us to relinquish an 
tive share in the supervision. 

One very welcome accessory of our work has been the 
lumber of private collections of Roman coins found in or 
ear Manchester which have been placed at our disposal, 
nany of which have never been published before. Some 
ccount of all these, and of any others that are submitted to 
is, will be given in the report. We may perhaps mention 
i particular an interesting coin found in Castlefield (belong- 
ng to Sir Lees Knowles), whose superscription mentions 
he five emperors of the year 337 a.p.; and the great hoard 
ound in digging foundations for Knot Mill Station, now the 
roperty of Mr. T. Hodgson, of Buxton, containing no less 
han 320 pieces, one of them an Iberian coin, of Celsa, in 
pain, of the last century B.c. The owners of any unpub- 
shed Roman coins found in Manchester are asked to com- 
lunicate with Professor Conway, Draether, Didsbury, as 
oon as possible. ; 

Head-masters or head-mistresses of secondary or pri- 

lary schools in or near Manchester who would like their 
Ider pupils, in parties of not more than twenty-five, to be 
iken over the excavations in the course of this month are 
sked to write to Mr. J. J. Phelps, 46 The Park, Eccles, who 
as very kindly consented to receive such applications and 
) arrange, so far as may prove possible, for a member of 
1€ committee to be present. Such Parties will not be 
dmitted without a previous arrangement, and must always 
€ In control of a responsible teacher. 
_ Weare glad to be able to add that, unless the course of 
1e excavation should take some unforeseen turn, the 
enerous interest in the work already shown by the Lord 
ayor and citizens of Manchester renders it unnecessary, at 
resent at all events, to ask for further help. We should 
tobably have been obliged to do so but for a second sub- 
Tiption of 5/. from Sir Lees Knowles and one of 2 52. from 
rofessor Schuster, for both of which we are cordially 
rateful. The total of the fund subscribed is about 433/. 
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Finally, we may take this opportunity of announcing 
that all the objects of interest found by us in the excavation 
will be handed over’ to the Old Manchester Committee, 
which has recently added four representatives of the 
Classical Association to its number. 


FITZALAN SQUARE, SHEFFIELD. 


aia City Council of Sheffield are about to spend, if sup- 

ported, 11,618/. on the improvement of Fitzalan Square, 
the architects of Sheffield having combined in preparing a 
plan. The present tramway offices and conveniences, says 
the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, are to be removed, and under- 
ground conveniences constructed. A cab-stand for six cabs 
is to be constructed on the east side of Market Street. In 
place of the present tramway lines in the Square tramway 
lines, to be usedas sidings, will be substituted, in accordance 
with the scheme of the general manager of the Tramways 
Department, on the east side of the proposed central oval 
close to the proposed new footpath (outside the balus- 
trade surrounding the oval), which will also serve as a 
platform for tramway passengers. The sidings will be 
so constructed as to be available for linking up with tram- 
ways to be laid in Flat Street if hereafter found desirable. 
The estimated cost of the proposed works is as follows :— 
Laying-out of centre, in accordance with the design sub- 
mitted by the Sheffield Society of Architects and Sur- 
veyors, exclusive of fountains and statue, 2,000/.; con- 
veniences (to be charged to health committee) 3)300/. ; 
paving and sewering Fitzalan Square, 2,0214.; paving 
and sewering Baker’s Hill, 872; tramways special 
junctions (to be charged to tramways committee), 1,950/. ; 
sidings, cross-overs, spare line and paving of tramways 
(to be charged to tramways committee), 1,475/.; making a 
total of 11,6182. 

The best thanks of the Council are tendered to the 
Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors for the 
trouble and care they have displayed in preparing the 
designs for laying out the centre of the Square. 


A PATCHWORK CHURCH. 


ry is easy to overlook Warburton Old Church altogether. 

If you come from the direction of Lymm and ask for the 
church, not knowing that there are two (says the Manchester 
Guardian), the people point out an obviously modern build- 
ing consisting mainly, it would seem, of tower. Thecourse 
to take is to cross the bridge over the Bollin by the 
eighteenth-century mill of weathered brick and follow a 
lane that turns sharp to the left fromthe high road. At the 
end of half a mile or so you are at the cross roads in War- 
burton village, with a pair of suspiciously new-looking 
stocks before you, at the foot of the steps and pedestal of a 
ruined cross. A finger-post marked “ Old Church” points 
the way along a street with houses of ancient thatch, all 
sleepy with age and quiet. A little further and there is the 
church, with its homely tower of brick grown thick with 
ivy. It looks indescribably squat and barnlike at the first 
glance, but quite in keeping with the sedate old hamlet and 
queer in every stone. 

The old place is a strong piece of patchwork, and isa 
prime curiosity among Cheshire village churches. It 
suggests the notion that it was built anyhow and with any- 
thing that came to hand. The tower is weathered brick, 
but the south wall of the nave and the west end are of 
stone. And when you turn the corner from the west door 
you come upon a north wall composed of fine timber and 
plasterwork. This last is certainly the oldest part of the 
structure, and is probably of the fourteenth century. The 
stonework dates from the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the brick early in the eighteenth. The outer effect 
of the whole is that of a jumble of architecture which is 
almost violently picturesque. The history of the church is 
vague enough, but the first building seems to have been the 
chapel of a priory of Premonstratensian canons, who were 
certainly settled at Warburton in early Norman times. 
Afterwards the Warburton priory was merged in the abbey 
of Cockersand in Lancashire, where the Premonstratensians 
became established late in the twelfth century. There are 
faint memorials of the monks. A field down by the river 
is still called the Abbey Croft, and the splendid stone 
coffins in the church date most probably from those days. 
The church has been patched and altered through the 
centuries, and its present state would puzzle an architec- 
tural expert to explain What can be done with a building 
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so delightfully defiant of all rules, and which does not even 
keep to the straight, but lurches here and there at surprising 
angles ? 

The interior is even more quaint. It has a kind of 
beeuty in disorder which is quite different from the im- 
pression of dignity given by stately column and aisle. 
Huge rough-hewn timbers form the rudest of arches at the 
entrance to the choir, and support the shingle roof that covers 
the church. It is all far more primitive than any other of 
Cheshire’s timbered churches— Peover, for instance. The 
brown worm-eaten timbers that serve for columns seem to 
have been merely roughly-shaped by the axe, and have 
many holes and protuberances. Curious hat-pegs are 
fastened to them, formed of pieces of buck’s horn, and old 
supports for lamps and candles stick out also here and 
there. The church was once perhaps cruciform, but it is 
hardly possible now to trace a definite shape. Lying on 
the worn floor by the side of the choir are the stone coffins 
already mentioned; in the biggest of them “a very large 
skeleton” was found. The pulpit has a Jacobean look; it 
is formally carved. The massive font is seventeenth 
century, its wooden cover Elizabethan. Through the little 
windows—some of them askew—one looks out into a pretty 
churchyard where the trees are well on the way to leaf. 
The general air of the interior is that of plain simplicity, 
which is not marred by the indifferent glass of the east 
window. The homely mixture of styles and periods is very 
captivating; one feels the church has become what it is 
through the constraint of use, and it has therefore the 
beauty of a thing that has been long worn. Services are 
still held in it. 


NEW COUNTY HALL. 


HE following supplemental notes for addition to the 
conditions are issued to competitors for designs for 
the new County Hall, London :— 

(a) Any further information required by competitors 
must be applied for to the assessors and addressed to the 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, London, S.W., in the form of 
separate questions on or before Wednesday, May 1, 1907, 
after which date no further questions can be considered. 

(6) Those questions which it is necessary to answer will 
be replied to, and the information supplied to all compe- 
titors ; such replies will then form part of the conditions. 

(c) For the immediate information of competitors the 
scale for the drawings for the preliminary competition has 
been definitely decided by the Council to be 16 feet to an 
inch, and in view of the possibility of most of the competi- 
tors having considerably advanced their designs no altera- 
tion in the scale can now be made. 


GENERAL. 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales will on the 23rd inst. open 
the new buildings of the University of Glasgow, which are 
to be devoted to the departments of physiology, materia 
medica, forensic medicine and public health, and of natural 
philosophy. The buildings were designed by Mr. James 
Miller, A.R.S.A., and have cost between 70,000/, and 
80,0001. 


A Stained-Glass Window has been erected in Worcester 
Cathedral as a memorial of Sir Douglas Galton, K.C.B., 
who rendered service as a sanatarian in designing military 
hospitals and other works. 

Professor Ray Lankester will retain his position as 
Director of the Natural History Museum at South Kensing- 
ton, the rule governing the Civil Service which.would have 
placed him on the retired list having been abrogated. 

The Royal Scottish Academicians have decided to remove 
from the exhibition the large picture, “The. Misses 
Wilson,” by Mr. Sargent, R.A., which had been lent for a 
limited period. Its place will be filled by the equestrian 
portrait, ‘* Olivarez,” by Velasquez, lent by Lord Elgin. 

A Floating Dock is to be constructed at Aberdeen in 
place of the graving dock, at an estimated cost of 64,700/. 

The Bishop of Stepney has accepted the dedication of 
Mr. T. Francis Bumpus’s forthcoming book, ‘“ London 
Churches: Ancient and Modern,” which will be a history 
of London church architecture from the Conquest to the 
present day—from the solemn Romanesque chapel in the 
White Tower to Mr. Temple Moore’s graceful church at 
Tooting. Mr. Bumpus’s other book, “The Cathedrals and 
Churches of Northern Italy,” is promised very shortly. 


A Collection of paintings by. the late Alfred Steven 
forms part of the Salon exhibition of Brussels, which w 
opened on Tuesday. a 

Gallo-Roman remains have been discovered beneath - 
field at Varains, in the neighbourhood of Angers. Appa 
rently they consist of a temple, arena and bath. 

A Statue of Gustave Flaubert, the novelist, is to b 
erected in Rouen, of which city he was a native, an 
the Municipal Council have selected a site near the chure 
of St. Laurent. : 

Remains of a Roman Villa, including a variety of tile: 
have been unearthed in Enbourn Road, Newbury. 

A Society has been formed, entitled “The Photo 
graphic Record and Survey of Sussex,” for preservin; 
records of antiquities, buildings of interest, passing event 
of local or historical importance, portraits of notable pei 
sons, old documents, rare books, prints, maps, scenery, &c 
also subjects of interest connected with ethnography an 
anthropology, geology, Medizeval history, &c., which ma 
tend to make the survey valuable and representative of th 
county of Sussex. 

The Council of the Royal Institute of Architects of Ire 
land have agreed to write to the secretary of the unemploye 
committee of the Stonecutters’ Union, with reference to 
communication received from the committee, regretting thi 
any differences with regard to conditions of contract shoul 
interfere with the execution of building work, and to expres 
a hope that any misunderstandings will be speedil 
removed. 

A Bronze Urn about two feet high, which was found: 
Ovingdean, has been deposited in the Brighton Museum. 

Papers will be read at the Institution of Civil Enginee: 
on Tuesday on “The Pyrmont Bridge,” and “ The Swir 
Bridge over the River Avon at Bristol.” 

A Bill has been introduced in the New Jersey Legisl: 
ture to make it unnecessary for architects to pay the annu: 
fee, if required, under the License Act of 1902. 

Arrangements are being made for the preservation of th 
castle at Canterbury, which is the third largest Norman kee 
in England, ranking next to those of Colchester and Norwic 
In the reign of Edward II. it was converted into a priso 
and for the last three-quarters of a century it has been us¢ 
by the Canterbury Gas and Water Company as a place 
storage for material and coals. The gas company is willil 
to sell the castle for 1,000/., and the Mayor has accepted th 
offer on behalf of the city. The City Council has appoint 
a committee to act with the Mayor in the matter. 

A Sub-Committee of the Lord Provost’s committee 
Edinburgh Town Council have agreed to recommend th 
a beginning should be made with the erection of the ne 
buildings for the Municipal Art School in Lauriston. | 
view of the fact that the estimates are lower than was & 
pected, the committee agreed, after conference with tl 
architect, that some improvement should be made on tl 
exterior of the building, and that additional fireproof floo 
ing might be putin. The first section of the school will, 
is understood, be completed by August of next year. 

The Auld Brig Committee of Ayr Town Council on tl 
27th ult. agreed to proceed with the erection of a temporal 
bridge, to take the place of the Auld Brig while it is closé 
during the carrying out of the preservation works. TY! 
Auld Brig will not be closed for traffic till the temporai 
bridge has been constructed, but it is understood that it w 
be made a condition in the contract that the bridge is to] 
completed and ready for opening for traffic by the end 
May. Till then, of course, operations cannot be begun | 
the engineers, r are 

The Proposal to utilise Carnarvon Castle for the loc 
Town Council meetings and for a museum has not receiv 
the approval of the Office of Works. 

Sir A. Brumwell Thomas has issued a writ against tl 
Belfast Corporation for the sum of 13,000/., alleged to | 
due for fees in connection with the City Hall. ~ The Corp 
ration contend that not more than half that sum is due, al 
that it should not be paid until the building contract, abo 
which there is a divergence of opinion with regard 
extras, has been settled. A committee has been appoint 
to consider the subject. 

The Fenton Education Committee have made the f¢ 
lowing arrangement with their . architect :-—"That M 
Ashworth be paid a commission of 5 per cent. on ne 
structural work and a commission of 3 per cent. on furr 
ture and fittings; and that the commission of 2 per cel 
previously charged by him to the builders for quantities | 
not charged in future, in accordance with the recommend 
tion of the Local Government Board auditor.” 
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| Ofe Architect. 


- THE WEEK. | 

eS CLARKE Hook, who died at his house at Churt 
junday in his eighty-eighth year, will be remembered 
ne of the most characteristic of English painters. 
snty years ago he seemed destined to be one of the 
esentatives of High Art as then interpreted. His 
yings from the Elgin Marbles were evidence. He 
the gold medal of the Academy with a Finding of 
3ody of Harold, and a travelling studentship with 
spah Watching the Dead Sons of Saul. In the 
etition for the decoration of the Houses of Par- 
ent he was represented by a Satan in Paradise. 
enice he was captivated by colour, and to that city 
robably owe the English coast pieces on which 
reputation will rest. It must not be supposed 
‘his representations of’ scenes from Italian 
ry and the Italian plays of SHAKESPEARE are 
nonplace. They’ deserve far more attention 
they have received of late. ‘But his second 
ler gained Ruskin’s favour, and in the fifties 
was sufficient. After 1854 historical and foreign 
s were abandoned with one or two exceptions, and 
liploma work was A Narrow Lane. The last 
res he exhibited in 1902 were Where the Green Sea 
‘the Shingle and Home from the Marshes. There 
very little difference in the execution of them and 
lier works of the same class. But there were 
tors of his style, and on that account Mr. Hoox’s 
recent paintings could not secure as much admira- 
as those which were discoveries, for, although 
ER admired sailors and fishermen; he never made 
the principal elements of paintings. Mr. Hoox’s 
3s are records of some varieties of English life, and 
are more historical in the true sense of the word 
the scenes in which Bayarp, ISABELLA OF CAsTILE, 
Mother of Moses, Christian Reformers, BIANcA 
LO, OtHo IV. and Lady JANE GREY appeared. 


Johannesburg they have adopted an effectual 
0 prevent the withdrawal of tenders, for such an 
Il involve a loss of 250/: - The pians for the new 
rsity’ Buildings in’ Plein Square, by Mr. R. 
EN, and the bills of quantities having been com- 
, tenders were invited for the 1 Sth inst 4A 
t of five guineas was necessary in order to obtain 
, Which was to be returned on receipt of a bond 
ender. It was also announced that a bank- 
ed cheque for 250/. was to accompany each tender, 
sé it would not be recognised. The deposits 
‘returned as soon as the contract and suretyship 
ned. Sureties, to be approved by the Council, 
Iso required to the extent of 10,000/, from the 
sful tenderer. Should any tenderer fail to sign 


ntract, including the necessary suretyship, when 
upon to do so, he will forfeit his deposit of 250/, 
idated damages. 


ENTIFIC Congresses are an invention of the nine- 
century, and are derived from BREWSTER’S 
| Association for the Advancement of Science. 
‘stitution owes its continuance ina large measure 
ntroduction of popular elements. But what is 
uid of a Mathematical Congress? The public are 
1 having ability to comprehend symbols. First 
€S daunt them, for, as Stuarr MILL | says, 
| derives none of its certainty from its elements, 
‘areas full of, fictions as English law.” Yet 
hternational. Congresses of Mathematics have 
eld, and a fourth is to meet in April 1908 in 
ere will be four sections, viz. :—(1) Arith- 
gebra, analysis ; (2) geometry ; (3) mechanics, 
“atical physics, applied mathematics ; (4) philo- 


} 


sophy, historical and didactic questions. 
Scribers are to pay 25 
charged only 15 francs 
tary is Professor 
Vincoli, Rome. 


, ‘The sub- 
francs, but families will be 
for each member. The secre- 
CasTELNovo, 5 Piazzi S. Pietro in 


. SECTION 102 of the London Building Act: defines a 

structure” as including “ any building, wall, or other 
structure, and anything affixed to or projecting from 
any building, wall, or other structure.” But that 
definition is found jn Part IX., which relates to 
dangerous and neglected structures, and it remains 
doubtful whether it is generally applicable. Mr. Den-’ 
MAN, the magistrate, recently considered that a sort of 
show or advertisement case, 13 feet high and projecting 
3 feet, which was temporarily affixed to. the Palace 
Theatre, was a building or structure within the meaning 
of the Act, and the owners were liable to be fined for 
going beyond the building line. They appealed, and 
the case was heard in the King’s’ Bench Division. ‘The 
appellants relied on the fact that the advertisement case 
was merely hung on the wall by means of bolts, and 
therefore was nota structure. The Magistrate, in his 
affidavit, said no question of law was raised before 
him, and he decided on the facts. Their Lordships 
considered the question was one of fact, and the 
magistrate’s decision was upheld. The result is disap-’ 
pointing, but it is unlikely a more definite solution wilk 
be discovered. 


ALTHOUGH Sir WaLTER Scorr occupied a part of a 
lofty house in Edinburgh and was opposed tochange, yet 
he was not indifferent to, the evils of the flat system. 
According to him, “ each inhabitable space was crowded 
like the underdeck of a ship. Sickness had no nook of 
quiet, affliction no retreat: for solitary indulgence.” 
Another result was that owing to the restriction of the 
flats the occupants were compelled to transact business 
in taverns. The lofty houses are still characteristic of 
Edinburgh and are not likely to be superseded for many 
years, ‘But in suburban districts which are increasing 
yearly in popularity, the English rather than the Scottish, 
type of house is now adopted. Some are laid out for a 
single family, others for two families, but unusual popu- 
lousness is not contemplated. The statistics of the 
Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court are Suggestive of the 
change which affects manners and health as well as 
construction. In 1900 the plans for self-contained 
houses which were approved numbered 121, in 1906 the 
number had increased to 399. Tenement houses 
declined from 82 to 65 for the same year. Scorr 
feared that a ‘‘house within itself” made an owner 
indifferent to neighbours, while in a tenement 
neighbours were compelled to live in kindliness and 
harmony, but that is a subject which builders cannot be 
expected to take into account. 


Tue directors of the Institut Pasteur in Paris, 
when they heard of tie unanticipated good fortune by 
which they are the heirs of the late M. Osiris, lost no 
time in consulting their architect and adopting his 
recommendations. The buildings are quite modern, 
but many aids to hospital practice have been devised of 
late years, and it was considered that the Institut 
Pasteur, which represents a revolution, should be as. 
near perfection as possible. Both the officials and the 
patients will have reason to bless M. Osiris, although 
he may have intended to apply the greater part of the 
fortune he possessed to other uses. If any develop- 
ment of the system which M. Pasteur introduced is 
possible, it will no longer be necessary to delay the 
acceptirg of it through want of funds. The example of 
the directors is worthy of attention by hospital authori- 
ties in. all lands. . The influence of a building on the 
recovery of patients is not sufficiently accepted, for 
not even Pasteurism can succeed amidst defective 
surroundings. 
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VALUE FOR MONEY. 

E spoke last week of value for money as being 

one of the vital considerations that an architect 

has to take into account in making choice of material. 
An important department of building construction in 
which this consideration is perhaps not always  suffi- 
ciently recognised is that of fireproof, or, aS it is now 
more correctly the fashion to term it, fire-resisting 


construction. 

It is too frequently the practice amongst architects 
who contemplate the introduction of fire-resisting con- 
struction into their buildings to put a number of firms 
. if competition, giving them the barest outline of what 
is required and making the selection of the fortunate 
recipient of the contract purely on the basis of price. 
A fire-resisting floor we will suppose is required to 
cover a space of certain fixed dimensions. Each com- 
petitor is left free to propose the particular system in 
which he specialises, possibly even to determine the 
presumed safe load that his floor is supposed to be 
capable of carrying, though this particular requirement 
is not infrequently fixed by the architect when sending 
out his invitations for tenders. The offers of the various 
firms are received by the architect and the prices range, 
we will say, between 6s. rod. and 7s. 6d. per yard. More 
often than not the tender at 6s. rod. is accepted without 
any further examination or analysis, but has the archi- 
tect by so doing made sure that he is obtaining for his 
client the best value for money ? 

First, as fire-resistance is presumably one of the 
main objects for the intended existence of the floor, are 
the one at 6s. rod. and the one at 7s. 6d. equal in this 
respect? Have they both been subjected to test by 
some impartial and competent authority? If so com- 
parison should be made not only of the results of the 
tests but of the conditions of each. The amount of 
resistance actually desired for the floor in its intended 
application, as well as the conditions under which it will 
possibly be called upon for that resistance, must be also 
compared with those of the tests. “To make these com- 
parisons fairly and justly the architect must know how 
varying conditions affect fire-resisting construction— 
such as the effect of load on a heated floor, differing 
according as the load is a greater or less proportion of 
the ultimate breaking stress; the effect of span, of the 
impact of flame, of the varying or equable distribution 
of heat. It is from disregard of these conditions that 
there results the utter futility of the testimony of actual 
experience in fires so much vaunted by some makers of 
“ fireproof” floors, partitions and safes. Many a safe 
has “ preserved uninjured its valuable contents, &c.” in 
a conflagration simply because it has happened to ex- 
perience scarcely enough heat to scorch the paint, whilst 
if it had been exposed to what the Germans call a 
schicht-flamme, “its valuable contents” would have been 
reduced to tinder. 

Because a floor or partition has stood unharmed in 
a building damaged by fire, it does not follow that it 
will be equally fortunate on the next occasion. It is 
one of the characteristics of actual conflagrations, as 
distinguished from careful tests by competent experts, 
that in the former actualities and heat move in swirls, 
eddies and strata, alternated with comparatively cool 
currents of air, so that in the same burning building, 
and even in the same room, there may be a difference of 
1,000 deg. Fahr. or more. Hence the inconclusive 
walue of the evidence of actual experience in fires as 
proof of the ability of any special form of construction 
to furnish adequate fire-resistance, Failing tests by 
competent and impartial authorities, the architect must 
use his owa judgment in estimating for himself the fire- 
resistance of the construction proposed, and in doing so 
must accept the responsibility of a right or wrong con- 
clusion, Relative ability in fire-resistance does not 


terminate the investigation of the architect who wo 
obtain for his client the best value for money, __ 
The next point, perhaps, is the probable condi 
of the 6s. rod. and the 7s. 6d. floors after exposure 
fire and water. There are in the present Build 
Trades Exhibition, for instance, some forms of f 
resisting floors which after a conflagration would n 
no more than a coat of plaster to render them still b 
serviceable and sightly, whilst otners, although cap: 
of fire-resistance, would need entire reconstruc! 
before the building could be regarded as once ag 


reasonably safe and useable. hope Sia 
Then there must be taken into account the attit 
of the insurance companies. A lower rate of prem 
which may be negotiable with a higher-priced floor r 
turn the scale of relative value. The respective wei; 
carrying potentialities of the floors under considera 
should receive careful investigation. A low-priced fl 
whose safe load is 23 cwts. per foot may be a m 
dearer article than one for which the calculations h 
been based on a working load of 3 cwts. per foot. — 
As we have noted above, it is not an unusual pi 
tice for architects to specify the load which the fl 
that is the subject of tender must be capable of carry) 
But if you do this you must, to use the hackne 
expression, “see that you get it.” The sizes of jo 
and girders suggested by the contractor must be chee 
for their weight-carrying capacity. Not merely n 
the sections be of the right size, but the quality of 
metal to be supplied must bear investigation and t 
Our best English ironmasters, for instance, are in 
habit of supplying mild steel joists with an ultin 
fibre breaking stress of 30 tons per square inch, but 
stuff which comes from Belgium is usually very 
below this figure. Some architects of a rather m 
scientific and mathematical turn of mind than other: 
their colleagues make a practice of sending drawing: 
engineers with the exact sizes and weights of joists, 
carefully determined and figured, but this may 
always result in obtaining for their client the best ve 
for money. ‘The sizes specified may not be those wl 
the engineer in question has in stock or which het 
be able to purchase at the lowest price, whilst if 
settlement of ‘the actual scantlings were left to hin 
might be able to supply something equally effective 
a lower cost to the client, and possibly at the s: 
time with a better profit to himself. It seems there 
advisable as a matter of business to allow the engir 
who is to supply the goods to select the exact sectic 
which should afterwards be examined and criticised 
the architect. When this method, however, is follo 
it is more than ever important to test the quality o! 
material, for it is obvious that the opportunities | 
will be grasped by an iron merchant for buying joist 
low prices are often the result of the “ dumping” of! 
surplus products of continental manufacturers, \ 
probably of low grade. . ime | 
Another point that must be carefully examinect 
the architect is the effect of the various proposals p 
contractors tendering for fire-resisting floors on ©} 
elements of his building. A low-priced floor may? 
be cheap if by its disposition of girders and their It 
it increases the support required from his walls, ni¢ 
sitating perhaps extra piers with expensive tempt 
or even stancheons. A thin floor at a higher price” 
be cheaper in the long run than one of greater t« 
ness that results in an increased height of walls in ¢ 
to maintain the internal cubical extent desired. he 
again, the amount of attendance upon the engine! 
contractor required from the builder, and the rel I 
extent of cutting away, scaffolding and centring! 
the interference these occasion with the remai! 
buildingwork and other trades, are all matters h 
require investigation and are factors that influenc t 
ultimate cost of the building and make all the diffe>n 
between an economical and an expensive floor. 
A point that is very often overlooked by arch 
is the great effect in lessening the necessary S15 
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irders resulting from the introduction of intermediate 
ipports. “Our engineers of to-day can supply us with 
irders capable of bridging enormous spans, but it is 
uestionable whether in many cases the use of such 
irders would give the best value for money. 

It is very nice to be able to span, say, a hospital 
ard 28 feet wide without any intermediate supports, 
it would the efficiency or the healthiness of such a 
ard be sensibly diminished by a single column or 
anchion under a girder, and would not the saving of 
ymething like two-thirds of the weight of the girder 
‘sult in better value for money? We thus see that 
yen such a comparatively simple matter as the selection 
acceptance of a tender for a fire-resisting floor is one 
iat entails considerable thought and skill on the part of 
1 architect who conscientiously endeavours to obtain 
r his client the best value for money. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN EGYPT. 


J HE report on the finances, administration and con- 

dition of Egypt and the Soudan in 1906 has 
sculiar interest, for it is an explanation, if not a 
sfence, of Lord Cromer’s policy as the representative 
Great Britain during a quarter of a century. So long 
period of anxiety could not fail to be exhausting, and 
s Lordship has to acknowledge he is “ worn out,” and 
: consequence has resigned the office of “ His Majesty’s 
gent and Consul-General.” The report is a remark- 
dle document, and almost unique in character. Roman 
yvernors may have held positions as difficult, but they 
ave left no record, for the renowned ‘“ Commentaries ” 
’ C&SaAr are devoted to battles and sieges. 

There is a temptation in Egypt for an authority to 
+t up costly memorials of its power. When Bonaparte 
id his soldiers that forty centuries looked down on them 
om the Pyramids, he was shrewdly turning local condi- 
ons to his own account. As conquerors the troops would 
so be remembered. Egypt possesses colossal examples 
‘architecture which were inspired by vanity, reverence 
*fear, but which are of little use to the modern in- 
ibitants. Indeed, Egyptian structures, although they 
«cite wonder, have made people imagine that the 
ystliest architecture is without utility. If our French 
iends could attain their ambition and exercise control 
\ Egypt there is no doubt they would make an effort 
) imitate the PHARAoHS and erect triumphal arches, 
umns and other works simply for the astonishment 
" posterity. 
|The memorials of Lord Cromer’s rule are of a 
| fferent class, They were not suggested by examples 
om the dynasties. The Assouan reservoir may not be 
} impressive as the pyramids or the temples, but so 
ng as the physical conditions of Egypt remain as they 
ve at present it will confer benefits on multitudes, 
ike the earlier works, which could never serve at 
ly time, Its importance has been demonstrated by 
sperience, To increase the river supply the stored 
ater had to be used after May 1906. The daily 
nount varied from 6,000,000 to 20,000,000 cubic 
‘etres. With such a variation it is no wonder “the 
‘gulation of the dam sluices is a most intricate piece 


work,” for the state of the river has to be studied to 
void excess or insufficiency of supply, but the resident 
igineers have reduced the regulation to a science. 
he belief in the stability of the dam is also confirmed. 
Suggests the character of the natives and the difficulty 
- Providing for them, when we learn that they showed 

curious disregard of existing laws and regulations 
» using the water. The conversion or reclamation 
orks in Middle Egypt are likely to cost between 
ur and five millions sterling. The value of the land 
_ consequence is increased to an enormous extent, and 
+t the Government has had to purchase any areas 
‘quired not at their present but at their prospective 
alue. Another great dam is in course of construction 
. Esneh by Messrs, Arrp. 


Railways have been constructed which carried last 


| 
| s 


year Over twenty-two millions of passengers and nearly 
seven millions of tons of goods. There are also 
light railways, and Lord Cromer remarks _ that 
the number of school children using them is rapidly 
increasing. In 1906 the total expenditure on Cairo 
was 249,680E/, while in 1905 the amount was 
158,585E/. All the inhabitants of Cairo have to pay 
towards the improvements of the city in direct taxation 
is only about ’8 per cent. on their rental value. It is no 
wonder that wealth -has greatly increased of late years 
under such economical conditions. An important work 
is the improvement of the port of Alexandria. The 
proportion of berthing is 1 metre to 604 tons of goods. 
It has been ascertained that the proportion of berthing 
to tonnage was, at Trieste, 1 metre to 281 tons ; at 
Hamburg, 1 metre to 368 tons; at Marseilles, 1 metre 
to 380 tons; at Havre, 1 metre to 233 tons; at Liver- 
pool, 1 metre to 274 tons; at Manchester, 1 metre to 
402 tons; and at Glasgow, 1 metre to 581 tons. At 
Antwerp the proportion is 1 metre to 719 tons, and 
hence 45,000 metres of quay room must be added along 
the Schelat to meet the necessities of commerce. 

‘A large bridge is in course of construction at Rodah. 
Part of the work was executed by local labour, but 
some of the rivetting had to be done twice over owing 
to the demand for rivetters on other works in Egypt. 
Messrs. ARROL, the contractors, had to train not only 
their own men but also men for other works. It was a 
hardship for them but an advantage for Egypt. Here 
it may be mentioned that at Halfa, in the Soudan, 
natives were obtained who could rivet, but of their 
ability Captain Moranr writes :—“ Under certain con- 
ditions five natives will knock in 500 half-inch rivets in 
the day, whereas in England the same amount of work 
would be done by two men and a boy. But, whilst the 
total pay of both gangs would be approximately the 
same, the rivetting here is much less efficiently done.” 
It is, however, a sign of progress when we find that 
rivetting is possible in so remote a place at even 
double the expense of English work. Another sign of 
progress is to be found by the demand from many parts 
of Egypt for hospitals, schools, post offices, police 
barracks, &c. 

The Public Works Department expended last year 
2,422,000F/, It is considered a wise policy to employ 
as many natives as possible, and last year 540 Egyptians 
were employed to 99 Europeans, but it is difficult to 
obtain Egyptians who have sufficient technical know- 
ledge for such posts. There has had to be a slight 
increase in the English staff, and the result was a pro- 
portionate increase in efficiency. In the Survey De- 
partment there is a staff of 28 Europeans and 42 
Egyptians, but the temporary employés, numbering 
600, are all Egyptians. Surveying was in demand 
among the ancient Egyptians, and their descendants 
ought to inherit some aptitude for it. Captain 
Lyons explains his position by saying:—" It should 
be remembered that I have been required to pro- 
duce a survey up to European standards at a more 
rapid rate than any European survey, so it has been 
impossible to do more than teach each man his piece of 
work. Now that pressure is relaxed I am training on 
more general lines those that are promising, and these 
will go to fill higher posts.” There is no question that 
natives who are careful can find many opportunities for 
advancement under English administration. Indeed, 
the success is often enough to fill Englishmen with 
envy. Lord Cromer in a feeling way alludes to the 
difference. While Egyptians ‘are gaining wealth the 
modest incomes of English officials have remained 
stationary, and the cost of living has increased in every 
direction. His Lordship points out that it is their duty 
to resist the temptation to speculation, either in land or 
in other directions, as practised by native officials. 

It cannot be said that his efforts to promote the 
prosperity of Egypt have made Lord CroMER forgetful 
of antiquity. The repairs to temples are continued. 
All the columns at Karnak which fell in 1899 have been 
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re-erected.. The next work to be undertaken will be | of such a high standard that no further ‘supplies 


the restoration of the fallen pylon at the west end of the 
great hall.- The repairs to the temple at Edfou have 
been completed. Excavations are in progress at Sak- 
kara. Fragments of a manuscript play of MENANDER 
and a collection of exquisite silverwork have been 
found. Of the twenty statuettes stolen from the Cairo 
Museum only six have been recovered. The Arab 
monuments are not neglected, and a sum of 11,000F/. 
has been expended on the Sultan Hassan Mosque. 

A. problem of a different kind is offered in the 
Soudan, which in area is twice as big as France and 
Germany combined. Out of the 950,000 square miles 
only about 1,576 were cultivated. During 1905 and 
1906 no less than 303,770 were brought under culture, 
owing mainly to the heavy rains. But even the most 
advanced part of the Soudan can scarcely be said to 
have emerged from barbarism. There are enemies 
within and without, but progress is extending, especially 
if, as elsewhere, the test of taxationis applied. In 1903 
the gross revenue was 24,416E/, in 1906 the amount 
was increased to 235,669E/. 

During the year 1,600 miles: of road were cleared. 
They are of a simple kind, for there is no metalling, 
and the watercourses: are rarely bridged. There are 
over 1,000 miles of railway in the Soudan. The post 
office and telegraphs are developing, andit is suggestive 
-of the desire to aid the people that quinine is now kept 
on sale at all the post offices in those districts of the 
Soudan which are most liable to fever. The most 
expensive works at present in hand are at Port 
Soudan, where, in addition to the usual accessories 
of a harbour, barracks, post offices, quarters for officials, 
schools, &c., are in progress. 

In the report much is said about the treatment of 
British manufacturers in respect of the Soudan works. 
Captain KreNnNEDy, who is in charge, says that all 
reasonable preference should be given to the British 
manufacturer, but he is not in touch with local require- 
ments like his continental rivals. The British repre- 
‘sentatives are generally mere selling agents, while con- 
tinental firms employ both business men and technical 
men. Captain KrEnnepy said he lately applied for 
quotations for steel towers for the storage of water for 
a town supply. He received two British quotations. 
One showed an antiquated tower evidently taken from 
an old catalogue, and quite unsuited; the other was a 
design which was structurally faulty, and could not be 
accepted. Some Belgian firms having agents in Egypt 
sent designs which were up-to-date in all respects, and 
suited to the requirements. 

On another occasion Captain KENNEDY wanted to 
arrange several contracts for structural steelwork, 
laying water mains, &c. One British firm was repre- 
sented by an agent who was without authority to state 
prices or to furnish details. Another British firm was 
represented by an engineer whose knowledge was 
insufficient to enable him to tender. The representa- 
tive of a German firm was a first-rate engineer, and 
without any consultation with headquarters in Ger- 
many he furnished a complete tender, specification and 
full technical details and calculations. A Belgian firm 
sent a business agent and their chief engineer. In a 
few days satisfactory plans, specifications and tenders 
were produced by them. Captain KENNEDY says he 
pointed out to a British agent that his price for carrying 
out certain work was inaccurate. Although herepresented 
the engineering and business sides of. the undertaking, 
the agent had to refer to the firm at home; a reply 
was received stating that the price given was correct, 
although it was based on home practice and not on the 
condition. of the Soudan. Captain Kennepy declares 
emphatically that the higher class of continental firms 
trading in Egypt are better represented than their 
English rivals,-and it is no wonder if a great deal of 
trade is snapped up by continental competitors. 
testifies that the machinery and plant from England 


have been excellent, and the British Portland cement is ' 


He. 


natural or artificial cement are obtained from Belgiar 
although their prices are- considerably lower. — } 
regrets to say that building stores generally sent fro 
England are of an inferior character. Material whi 


would not be used at home is supposed to | 


good enough for export. The result is th 
many “repeat orders” are not repeated owing” 
bad materials having been received in the “fir 


instance. A considerable quantity of structural ste 
work has been received from Belgium, and was fou 
to be satisfactory in quality and workmanship. ae 
happen to know,” says Captain Kennepy, that son 
orders placed by me in England were sub-contract 
for in Belgium and shipped direct from Belgium to ¢ 
Soudan.” American plant, although excellent in desig 
has been found to be of inferior quality structural 
well-boring plant and steam road-rollers were example 
It has been deemed advisable to obtain detailed desig: 
from America, and have them carried out in Englan 
It is also mentioned that the German. firms are mo 
disposed to give credit to.native traders in the.Soud; 
than the British. The Germans, from their more exa 
knowledge of the people, know the extent of the risk 
and it is feared that in consequence those co1 
petitors will gain so tight a hold on the import trai 
that it will be difficult for British merchants to sha 
them off. | 

Archzeology is not neglected in the Soudan althou; 
funds are limited. The temple at Wady Halfa is € 
closed and roofed. The temple of Kumma is clear 
occupants. The few columns remaining of the templ 
near Gehel Barkel are saved by timely repaii 
Arrangements are made for the temporary protection | 
the church at Old Dongola, which is closely connect! 
with the Medizeval history of Nubia. During the pz 
year several Christian antiquities were discovered. | 
is also stated that a series of old Nubian papyri, par! 
in Meroitic and partly in other characters, are in t: 
hands of Berlin savants. In archzeology as well as } 
commercial affairs it appears to be necessary to invo: 
German aid. Their conclusions are expected to thriy 
light on inscriptions in the Soudan which hitherto haz 
been undecipherable. a 

It is doubtful whether any other official documeis 
receive so much attention as Lord CRomeER’s repot 
No less than 11,500 copies of the report for 1905 we 
printed. The desire for information is partly owl 
to the interest of the subject, but much is due to 
way in which the details are treated. The reports i¢ 
characteristically British. There is no attempt to Cl: 
ceal weak points by fine writing ; facts are stated, <4 
the methods proposed for dealing with them © 
described as definitely as is possible. The series»! 
reports on Egypt must therefore be considered as a 
papers which are deserving of imitation by those v0 


hold high office as representatives of Great Britain. | 


J 


DANISH PICTURES. | 

# ENMARK’S a prison,” and “one o’ the wor, 
says Hamtet. The words are not inapplicéle 

to the peculiar restraint which seems to be imposed 
Danish painters, or is accepted by them. The imp 
sion which the collection of works now to be seeiin 
the Art Gallery of the Corporation of London is lilly 
to make on visitors who are accustomed to sets 
pictures, is not unlike that which a French audiece 
endures on seeing a performance of “ Hamlet.” Tire 
are a few scenes which have colour and action, buthe 
tragedy seems to be entirely enveloped in the trapp ss 
and the suits of woe.” The Danish pictures are mre 
suggestive of a country where fogs prevail and brill 
colour is unknown, than the majority of those whicht 
produced in London, which is supposed to be Lt 


” 


for its fogs. Black is a dominant colour in the Gt - 
hall Gallery. «3 Sat ae : 
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The painting called The Asiatic Company in Copen- 
gen, by WitHetm Hammersuot, which is a view of a 
ilding in black, tempered with a little indigo, should 
ve been given the first place in the gallery and the 
talogue, for it would serve as a key to the collection. 
chitectural paintings are often doleful, but this 
ample is a nightmare. The building is as good an 
ample of Classic as the majority of those we have in 
yndon, and the details are honestly rendered, but the 
fluence of local colour has made of it an embodiment 

dreariness. We doubt if in reality the building 
as black as it is painted. The picture that comes 
st is mot quite as black, for it is an Adam 
d Eve, by Jutius- PauLsen, but it is more oppres- 
ye. 
g from slumber and gazing on the first woman, 
10 is standing before him. The local. fogs must in 
me way have mingled themselves with the flesh tints 
well as with the green used for the grass. The 
adowing of the figures is almost black. One cannot 
Ip wishing that a smart shower of rain descended to 
ash both the figures and the grass. Eve is more- 
rer, rather weighty, for she has sunk to such an 
tent in the turf that we cannot see her toes. Probably 
e artist wished to suggest that she had ascended from 
e earth and was not quite free. We should like to 
iow the opinion of the Smoke Abatement Society 
out M. Nrets Lunp’s A View of London Looking 
om the West Tower of the Royal Exchange: Time, 
2 Accession of the King Edward VII. On such an 
casion an ultra-realist would allow that a little sun- 
ine and brilliancy of colour would not be out of place, 
id if we remember rightly the day was rather bright ; 
it Mr. Lunp, as a Dane, does not believe in bright- 
ss. _He takes remarkable pains in representing the 
ildings, but we doubt if any Londoner would recog- 
se such general gloom as a characteristic of the centre 
the City. 

Indeed, it is only when artificial light is introduced 
at the Danish artist is tempted to present colour and 
ht as well as shade. Erik Hennincsen’'s Evening in 
; Street, Petergade, Copenhagen, is a welcome novelty, 
’ we can see the colour of dresses and life abounds. 
1e snow on the ground approaches white and we are 


atified to learn that white is tolerated for pastry-cooks’ ' 


rters. Another work which is in the upper gallery, 
id which many consider to be the best picture in the 
‘lection, is The Committee of French Artists for the 
hibition in Copenhagen in 1888, by P. S. Kroyer. 
lie illumiriation is supposed to come from a lamp on 
table, where a plan of the building is under discus- 
nm by M. Bonnat and the late Puvis p—E CHAVANNES, 
ile MM. Geréme, J. P. Laurens and others are 
ening. On such an occasion an architect was likely 
take principal part, but painters have a peculiar 
-4ity, and the late CHarLes GaRNIER is placed at the 
1st temote point and appears to be craning his head 
/get a glimpse of the plan. Like many another paint- 
'} its use as a record is of no account, but because of 
He lamp-light and the absence of atmosphere we must 
i that M. Kroyer can paint heads in excellent 
5'le. 
The more we know of waves the more difficult they 
4: to paint. Danish artists should be able to show 
Lem under new aspects. Professor Tuxen’s Appas- 
Snata is one of the modern attempts to depict a single 
vve. The crest in the centre is curled into countless 
Vutes, and evidently is an exact representation of 
c:ail. But the point of view is above the water, and 
is only when lying on the shore that one can 
rilly judge of the commotion, which is owing to several 
eo some of them being unknown, which act along 
if a of the wave as well as behindit. The Wake of 
bi ip, Mediterranean, by THorwotp Niss, recalls 
J - Henry Moore's seascapes. The painter has 
at oe le inherited notions and has painted the Mediter- 
i. an’,28_ it appears to most travellers. ANTON 
‘LBYES Sea Piece is also worth notice, for we seem 


The first man is supposed to be awaken-. 


to have the prelude of a storm in which water and 
sky- combine: for effect: .The Vikings; by THoRoLF 
PEDERSEN, has many of the qualities for popularity. 
The vesset might» be described: in © Mitton’s 
words as “built in the eclipse: and rigged with 
curses dark,” for the baleful form of the ship, its 
immense sail and the armed rowers express the general 
idea of the sea-rovers when they approached a coast 
where there was plunder. The Winter Evening in a 
Danish Bay, by Wituetm Kyun, is a more desolate 
scene than is ever presented in England or Scotland, 
and the absence of animation increases the effect, but 
the red light in the sky and the expanse of snow, of 
which the monotony is broken by an occasional: black 
post, form a contrast with other pictures. Cape North, 
Iceland, by C. Bracue, belongs to the Corporation of 
Nottingham. The grey land and the green waves 
are a pleasing contrast. Lauritz Hoxst’s White Gale 
shows some great waves, but we wonder that Cari 
Rasmussen’s A Whaler Leaving Greenland in a Dis- 
persing Sea Fog was ever allowed to go from Denmark, 
for it has qualities which would be more appreciated by 
natives than by foreigners. Taken as a whole, the Danish 
painters do not appear to have taken advantage of their 
opportunities. There is not one work which suggests 
the tumultuousness of the sea, such as we see it in 
Turner's pictures. It is only by liberal interpretation 
that we could imagine the Danish waves swallowing a 
large vessel as if it were a pebble. But this may arise 
from the absence of any fear of the ocean. The people 
have been so familiar with its moods during many 
generations, they may now look on all the phenomena 
as commonplace. 

Orro Bacue’s The Conspirators Riding fron 
Finnerup after the Murder of King Eric Ghipping is 
the biggest picture in the collection, for it measures 
99 inches by 148 inches. The group of equestrians are 
in the foreground, and as the event took place in the 
evening and they are disguised as monks they appear 
as a dark mass, in which individuality is confounded. 
In the background are the buildings which they have 
fired. The old legends do not appear to be much 
utilised by Danish painters. The Death of Childe Olaf 
is curious from its arrangement, for, like a scene on the 
stage, we see the interior of a cabin and a part of the 
deck with another boat outside. Venus Triumphant, by 
Professor L. Tuxrn, resembles a copy of a French 
ceiling painting; works of the kind are outside the 
province of the northern artists. Far preferable is 
A Sardiniére, Finisterre, by P. S. Kréyer, in which 
apathetic women are seen engaged in dressing the 
myriads of silver fish as if it were the most joyless of 
tasks. A Pierrot and His Family, by W. RoseNsTRAND, 
is a favourite subject with painters of all countries. 
Here the man is seen rocking a cradle while studying a 
part, and his wife is engaged in dressing. It must have 
been painted outside Denmark, for otherwise there 
would be less colour. In The Churchyard, by Hans 
Hansen, we see a lonely peasant woman contemplating 
graves. In Summer Evening at the Skaw, by P. S. 
Kroyer, the artist has had the courage to represent a 
man and woman in light summer clothes admiring the 
moonlight on the water. 

There are a few religious paintings in the collection. 
Christ and the Pharisees, by Axet HELsTeED, is sug- 
gestive of a scene in modern Jerusalem, while the Ecce 
Agnus Dei, by the Baron AritLp RosENKRANTZ, differs 
from the ordinary paintings inspired by the words, for 
it depicts the Entombment, and it is reverential and 
pathetic. Zhe Christian Martyr in the Roman Arena 
is merely a nude figure against a wall. It.is by 
V. IrmincER, whose Wounded Lioness in the Roman 
Arena might be a copy in oils of the Assyrian relief in 
the British Museum, which received so much attention 
from French artists after 1870, as if it were adapted to 
serve as a monument of the last war. 

The two paintings by Professor TuxeEn, The 
Anointing of Queen Alexandra at the Coronation of 
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King Edward VII. and The Coronation of His-Majesty 
the Czar Nicholas I. .of Russia, are remarkable as 
contrasts. with the other paintings. They are most 
brilliant : the Russian scene is the more crowded, and 
the uniforms, stars, gilded railings seem to demand the 
immense diamond crown which the Czar wears as a 
necessity. . Without that object the picture would seem 
to be imperfect and deprived of a central point. Apart 
from the colours the subjects are unlike those o% the 
other pictures, which are mainly records of. humble life. 
There is a ghastly scene, The Death of Queen Sophia 
Amelia, by CHRISTIAN ZAARTMANN, an old lady wearing 
all her finery...Another work by the same artist, 
Charlotte Biehl, the Writer of Scandals, represents a 


usual accompaniment of a court, who is seen peering. 


‘behind a curtain with a quill pen in her mouth, as if 
in order to leave no time for reflection before writing. 
There’ isa fine view of The Interior of  Ribe 
Cathedral, by JORGEN Roep. The building dates from 
1117,and ‘the treatment resembles our Norman. There 
are views of some other Danish buildings, but the 
castle designed by In1co JonEs, which would have been 
especially interesting to Englishmen, is not to be seen 
among them. Foreign buildings appear more in favour 
with the artists. There is a view of The Erechtheion at 
the Acropolis, by Joakim SkovGaarpD, which, if pictures 
could speak, would- have much to say about :the 
influence of pure air, which can bring out all the details 
of a.figure or a,landscape, upon the artistic tempera- 
ment. The. Athenians believed that the air of the 
neighbouring Boeotia caused the people to differ from 
themselves, and it is to be feared that Denmark has an 
atmosphere which is an obstacle to the perfecting of 
art. Yet when we see such a work as The Fallen Tree, 
by THorworp Niss, which might have been inspired by 
one of Miztais’s late landscapes, owing to the elabora- 
tion of the foreground, one is disposed to doubt whether 
many of the peculiarities of Danish painting are not 
derived partly from a traditional method of treatment 
and partly from the influence of some French painters 
who had a fear of all but very dull colours. 
London is the recognised capital of the world, and 
the Corporation are therefore bound to exercise their 
hospitality towards many schools. It is well to have 
contrasts, and, as a balance to the Danish system, the 
committee would be wise to exemplify next year a 
school in which colour is predominant. Hitherto the 
art of the Austrian, Hungarian and allied races has not 
been represented, and there could be no better time for 
the. display than next year. It cannot be ‘said that 
much is to be gained either by the ordinary sightseer or 
the student ‘of art from the present exhibition beyond 
admiration for artists who seem to be struggling amidst 
difficulties imposed by nature. It is now generally 
admitted that colour is the first quality in painting, and 
if we see little of it this year in the Guildhall galleries, 
the law of compensation will compel us to expect an 
abundance of it at another time, and there is no richer 
source. than among the artists who are officially de- 
scribed as belonging to the Austrian school, although 
to the best men among the painters that designation is 
not acceptable. : 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


ee accommodation provided at University of London, 

University College, for the schools of engineering and 
of architecture will be considerably extended before the 
beginning of the next session in October by the additional 
space which. becomes available through the removal of 


University College school to Hampstead. Full courses for. 


University of London degrees in engineering and. in archi- 


tecture are given at University College and occupy three 
Students intending to enter the college in October 


years. 
should pass the matriculation examination in June or in 
September. : The Andrews scholarships are offered for com- 
petition in May next; one of these scholarships, value 30/., 
in science and mathematics is tenable in the school of 


engineering. » Full particulars of the courses and of the: 


scholarships can be obtained ‘on application to the secretary. 


‘Mr. ‘Goodyear is also the author of a work of resear! ¢ 


‘1,100 illustrations. 


SHEFFIELD~ SOCIETY OF: ARCHITECT 
HE annual general meeting was held on the r1th 
' Mr. E. Holmes presided. Mr. T. H. Robinson 
elected an associate member. ~~ a 
The hon. treasurer’s statement of accounts and 
report of the Council were read. These showed thai 
financial position of the Society was satisfactory, and 
there had been a'slight increase in the membership, 
report drew attention to numerous matters of intere 
members of the profession, amongst which may be | 
tioned the Model Cottage Exhibition to be held this ye 
High Wincobank, and the laying out of Fitzalan Squa 
scheme for the architectural treatment of which was 
pared by the Council of the Society and for which the 
Council had expressed its thanks. at 
Mr. J. R. Truelove was awarded the prize of 5/. 5: 
measured drawings, subject to the usual conditions. ~ 
_. The ballot for officers resulted as follows :—Presi 
Councillor W. C. Fenton; vice-president, Mr. W. J. } 
hon. treasurer, Mr. F. Fowler; hon. secretary, Mr. ] 
Wigfull ; Council, Messrs. C. B. Flockton, C. Gibson, | 
Mitchell-Withers, H. L. Paterson, A. E. Turnell, A 
Watson, W. G. Buck, C, F. Innocent and H. J. Potter, 
At the conclusion of the business meeting Me 
‘A. W. S. Cross and G. Hubbard, of London, read s 


‘papers dealing with “The Revision of the Charter of 
‘Royal Institute of British Architects.” Their addre 


threw much light upon the proposals of the Institute, w 
may have far-reaching effects on the profession’ in 
future. The papers were foilowed by a discussion iniw 
the feeling was expressed that these proposals, the r 
of, compromise, left the main, subject—ze. compul 
registration of architects—much in the same positio 
before, and that the supporters of this measure shoulc 
relax their efforts until their object was attained. oe 
: eS | 

“MR. H.’ GOODYEAR. | 

HE Royal Academy of Fine Arts of Milan have rec 
elected Mr. William H. Goodyear, of the Broc| 
Institute Museum, to honorary membership. ‘The re 
for this distinction is found in contributions -to Medi) 
architectural research in Italy which have been mad 
the Brooklyn Museum through Mr. Goodyear’s att 
There are many Brooklynites appreciative of the admil 
manner in which Mr, Goodyear has arranged for on 
the art treasures of the Museum and fulfilled the | 
duties of his office, who will be much interested in a 1 
specific relation of the value and extent of his researeh). 
Mr. Goodyear is now sixty-one years of age, hii 
been born in New Haven, Conn., in 1846. He wast 
youngest son ‘of Charles Goodyear, who discoverect 
process for vulcanising indiarubber. Six years oll 
boyhood were passed in England and France, whithet 
father had taken his family to. introduce his inventio: 
the indiarubber industry. Subsequently the boy wasit 
pared for college at Dr. Russell’s school in New Ev 
and was graduated from Yale College in 1867. In thate 
he went to Germany to study Roman law in the univ 
ties of Berlin'and Heidelberg, but soon transferre|h 
interest and his German university studies to ge? 
history, as illustrated and related to the monumer} 
historic ‘art. The study. of the history of art as a ]a 
of the general history of civilisation was first devep 
in Germany, and in 1870 this study was scarcely ky 
at all in England or the United States. Bie 
Thus, .on his return in 1870, Mr. Goodyear becami 

of the earliest pioneers in introducing the study ¢@ 
history into the United States, and was thus prepatl 
fill the position of curator of fine arts, which he origal 
held in the Metropolitan Museum of New York bete 
1881 and 1888, and which he has held in Brooklyn i! 
1899. . ed (pein Oy) 
One of his books on the history of art was publistd) 
1888, especially as a text-book for schools and collegesa! 
is now in its seventeenth edition. Two other peu 
books of similar character were prepared for the Chauti! 
Reading Circle, and were subsequently purchased bt 
American branch of the Macmillan Publishing Comal! 


the origin and subsequent diftusion: of Greek architeM’ 
pattern ornament. | i ele Ss ae es 
This work, published in 1891, is entitled “ Graimnt ‘ 
the Lotus.” It.is a royal quarto of 400 pages, and mor¢ ha 
It was published in London by E#! ) 

support and assistance which was provided by the efics 


| 
| 
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e Egyptologist, Miss Amelia B. Edwards, who made Mr. 


sodyear’s acquaintance during her lecture tour in this 
untry, and became a staunch supporter of his researches. 
The thesis of the “Grammar of the Lotus” is that 
reek pattern ornament is almost wholly derived from 
ryptian lotus ornaments. This thesis was developed from 
demonstration, based upon Cypriote pottery lotuses in the 
etropolitan Museum, that the apparently schematic volutes 
the Greek Ionic capital are derived from. curling lotus 
als. ; 
vt recent years, aside from his constant ‘activity in the 
eryday routine of a museum curator, Mr. Goodyear has 
come widely known for his researches in Medizval 
chitecture, which have been made in the interest of the 
‘ooklyn Museum, where the results of those researches 
e to be seen in the shape of numerous large and splendid 
iginal photographs. For these researches not only has 
‘received honorary distinction from the Royal Academy 
‘Fine Arts in Milan, but he had previously received a 
nilar distinction from the Society of Architects of Rome 
d of Edinburgh. ees. 
It is of peculiar interest to mention that the Roman 
ciety has only six honorary members, and that Mr. 
yodyear is the only English-speaking member. Among 
2 remaining five members may be mentioned the Marquis 
Vogue, the famous explorer of Northern Syria, Rohault 
Fleury (recently deceased), a celebrated French 
sdizvalist, and Paul Wallot, architect of the Parliament 
duse in Berlin. 


ITALIAN GARDENS. 


, PAPER on “The Art of Garden Design in Italy” was 

read by Mr. H. Inigo Triggs at a meeting of the Man- 
ester Society of Architects. Mr. Isaac Taylor presided. 
. Triggs pointed out that for centuries the architect was 
2 designer of the big.gardens, and not the gardener. It 
is only, he said, within the last three-quarters of a century 
so that the gardeners had taken to garden designing and 
d ousted the architect. This, in the lecturer’s opinion, 
is rather to be regretted, for the garden should be in 
rmony with the design of the house to which it was 
ached. Italian gardens were designed by men of emi- 
nce in the architect’s professidn. These men knew the 
lue of an enchanting prospect. The Italians meant by 
rdens something quite different from what English people 
rant by them. The cultivation of: flowers and trees was 
> primary object with us; with them the garden was an 
en-air continuation of the house itself, quite independent 
floriculture. All the same, as all foreigners admitted, 
glish gardens were the finest gardens in the world. For 
e thing the Italians could not produce a grassy lawn. 
'. Triggs deprecated any attempt to combine the Italian 
d the English styles of gardens. He had also a word to 
7 in praise of the Italian habit’ of keeping to one kind of 
e for effect or shade, and in dispraise of the Englishman’s 
e for “a variety of foliage” obtained by planting all sorts 


trees near to one another. 


PRIZES FOR ART STUDENTS. 


HE Council of the Society of Arts are prepared to 

offer, under the terms of the Mulready Trust, a gold 
dal or a prize of 20/. for competition amongst students 
the schools of art of the United Kingdom at the annual 
onal competition to be held in 1908. j 
‘The prize is offered to the student who obtains the 
shest awards in the following subjects :—(a) A finished 
‘wing of imperial size from the nude living model; 
\4 Set of time studies on a small scale from the nude 
‘ng model, executed in a short time, of varied shortly 
ee poses (mounted on not more than two imperial 
€ mounts) ; (c) aset of studies of hands and feet from 
| living model (mounted on not more than two imperial 
‘© mounts) ; (7) drawing from the life, including memory 
» drawing done at the exhibition in May 1908. 
Ne student will be eligible for the award who ‘does not 
ss in the examination (d) in drawing from the life, and 
ic does not obtain an award for (a) the finished drawing 
‘mperial size from the nude living model. The other 
P Subjects are optional. The works must have been 
(cae between April 1, 1907, and March 31, 1908. 
_The recipient of a prize awarded under this trust in 
12, 1893, 1896 or 1903 cdnnot compete again. 

2 e drawings, &c., are to be submitted, with other school 
‘ks, In the usual manner to the Board of Education, South 
| 


I») 


: 


Kensington, in April 1908. Each competing drawing must 
be marked “In competition for the Mulready Prize,” in 
addition to being labelled according to the regulations of the 
Board of Education. 

The Council of the Society of Arts are also prepared to 
offer, under the terms of the Stock Trust, a gold medal or 
a prize of 20/. for competition amongst the students of the 
schools of art of the United Kingdom, at the annual com- 
petition to be held in rgo8. ° 

The prize is offered for the best original designs for an 
architectural decoration, to be carried out in painting, 
stucco, carving, mosaic or any other process. 

This architectural.decoration is to be for the side of a 
room or a hall, a ceiling, the apse or side of the chancel of a 
church or any suitable part of the interior of a building. 

The designs must be on imperial sheets. Each set must 
consist at least of a coloured drawing to scale of the whole 
design of decoration, and two coloured drawings of details 
on separate imperial sheets. Mere patterns or sketches of 
details, without the mouldings or borders necessary to make 
up. a complete decorative scheme, will not be taken into 
consideration. The designs must have been made between 
April 1, 1907, and March 31, 1908. 

The recipient of a prize awarded under this trust in 1893 
or 1897 cannot compete again. 

The designs are to be submitted, with other schoolwork, 
in the usual manner to the Board of Education, South Ken- 
sington, in April 1908. Each of the imperial sheets, form- 
ing a set of competing designs, must be marked “In 
competition for the Stock Prize,” in addition to being 
labelled or staged according to the regulations of the Board 
of Education. 


BUILDINGS AND FRESCOES. 
LECTURE was delivered on Friday at the Royal 
Institution by Professor A. H. Church on the “ Con- 

servation of Historic Buildings and Frescoes.” One of 
the agents which brought about the destruction of stone- 
work in towns was sulphuric acid, though water, which 
acted as a carrier for the sulphuric acid and as a solvent for 
the sulphates formed, and also did damage by condensing 
on frescoes, could not be neglected. It had been calculated 
that the amount of sulphuric acid poured out into the air of 
London amounted to between half a million and one million 
tons annually. Most of the sulphur in coal escaped as the 
coal was burnt in the form of sulphuric and sulphurous 
acids. Illuminating gas was a minor source of sulphur, 
but the amount it contained had trebled since October 1905, 
when the regulations restricting the amount of sulphur 
allowable in London gas had been relaxed. There was 
also sulphur in paraffin oil. The effect of the sulphuric 
acid in the atmosphere was that the carbonate of lime ot 
the stone was converted into sulphate, the carbonic acid 
escaping. To treat stone which had decayed through action 
of this kind with limewash, as was sometimes done, was un- 
sound in theory and ineffective in practice. It was preferable 
to employ repeated coats of a 3 per cent. solution of baryta, 
applied as a fine spray, in cases where the surface of the 
stone was very tender, and with a rose syringe or a brush 
as it got stronger. The baryta water was absorbed by the 
stone and converted the sulphate of lime formed by the 
action of the sulphuric acid into calcium hydrate; this by 
absorbing carbonic acid from the atmosphere gradually 
became carbonate, and thus the stone was hardened and 
reconsoiidated. The baryta permeated through the stone, 
and its effect was not to form merely an outside scab on the 
surface, as had been suggested.’ This treatment was not: 
suited to stone which had been simply weathered by water 
and carbonic acid, but the presence of sulphate of lime in 
the decayed stone to the extent of 2 per cent. was sufficient 
to render it applicable. There were advantages in asso- 
ciating with the baryta a treatment with ceresin wax, which 
had also been used alone, with apparent success so far, in 
the case of some modern buildings. Ceresin wax was also. 
useful for mural paintings; besides waterproofing the 
surface, it had the property of reconstituting the ground 
and thus of enabling repairing touches of colour to be put on. 


Mr. Wade, the sculptor, has been commissioned to 
execute the first statue of the Princess of Wales as a pendant 
to his statue of the Prince of Wales, already unveiled at 
Hong Kong. The same sculptor is completing two statues 
of the Queen, one of which is for the London Hospital, and 
another statue of the Prince of Wales for Bombay. 
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THe new music hall in the Rue de Clichy, Paris, of 
which M. Ausurtin is architect, is entitled “The 
Apollo,” and presents at least one novelty in its arrange- 
ments. After the spectacles the floor used for stalls and 
pit will be utilised for dancing, a mode of enjoyment 
which finds favour with the inhabitants of the Clichy 
quartier. The change will be accomplished without the 
delay which at one time was necessary when the ring 
of an English circus was transformed in order to accom- 
modate spectators of a theatrical performance. By the 
aid of an electric motor the floor of the Apollo will 
descend about 40 feet into a basement, the chairs will 
be quickly removed, and a waxed horizontal floor will be 
introduced instead of the inclined floor. ‘The floor will 
then be elevated. For atime the movable floor will be 
an attraction, and it may suggest changes in other 
places of amusement, for apparently it is. now impos- 
sible to have an excess. of variety. 


THERE will be a visit to-morrow by members of the 


Edinburgh Architectural Association to Bangour village | 


asylum. . In arrangement’ it differs from existing 
asylums on the “pavilion or block and corridor 
system.” The suggestions offered by that of Alt- 


Scherbitz, in Saxony, which is composed of a series of 
detached buildings distributed without formality or 
attempt at» regularity, have been adopted. A chief 
feature in the ‘villa or segregate system ” is the avoid- 
ance of everything suggestive of restraint, such as 
enclosing yards. The buildings are of comparatively 
small accommodation, and with their surroundings 
are treated with such variety of form and environment 
as to destroy all appearance of official residence. The 
main divisions of the group are the “medical section,” 
on the east side of the estate, and the “industrial 
section,” on the west. Between the two sections are 
(in separate buildings) the washing-house, laundry, 
kitchen and stores and bakery, and near to these are a 
series of workshops for the male patients, with boiler- 
house, coal stores, engine, dynamo and accumulator- 
rooms. At the approach of the eastern side of the 
estate are the administration house and, _ con- 
nected with it, admission wards for male and 
female patients respectively. Around the administra- 
tion house are villas for the accommodation and 
observation of recent and acute cases. A large hospital 
is on the northern slope of the ground, and near by a 
nurses’ home. On the western side of the estate are 
the industrial homes, those for male patients being 
grouped on the northern slope and those for female 
patients on the southern slope, the latter being near 
the washing-houses and laundry, where they may be 
employed. -An extensive and completely equipped farm- 
steading, with piggeries, byres, &c., situated at the 
north-west corner, has been modernised out of existing 
buildings and slightly added to. A recreation hall is in 
course of erection, and is conveniently placed near the 
middle of the grounds. The ‘village is. self-contained, 
having its own reservoir and water supply, a complete 
and independent system of drainage in duplicate with 
terminal septic tanks, an electric-light installation with 
generating plant, telephonic connection between the 
buildings and.a system of electric clocks. Of roads 
constructed there are about 6,850 yards, or nearly four 
miles, and the aggregate length of drains, water mains, 
cables, telephone wires, &c., reaches 28,185 yards, or 
over sixteen miles. ~ 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW PREMISES, CORNER OF LOTHBURY AND PRINCE’S STREET, 
BANK, E.C. 


NEW POST OFFICE, ABERDEEN. 


‘HIS important public. building. is: now completed, 
and -was opened for public use-on- April 6. 
The building, 
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which rises three storeys ‘high above the 


2 
} 


street level, covers. an area of 2,582° superficial yare 
and has:a frontage to both Crown and ‘Dee Street 
The public entrance porch is placed in the centre of th 
Crown Street front and gives access to the public offic 
which has a floor area of 2,000 superficial feet and 
ceiling 20 feet high. This apartment is the architectur, 
feature of the interior ; the walls are lined with marble 
a height of 9 feet, the floor is of mosaic, the woodwork 
wainscot and the ceiling panelled. ‘The public counte 
forms three sides of a square, and has a total length ( 
84 feet. An inside posting-box is provided in th 
public office, and public telephone call-boxes are als 
conveniently placed. The public outside posting-boxe 
face down Crown Street towards Union Street. Othe 
two entrances in Crown Street conduct respectively t 
the Public Inquiry Office on the street floor and th 
surveyor’s and postmaster’s rooms on the first floor, Th 
top floor of the Crown Street block contains a telegrap 
school, telephone-room, mechanics’ room, &c. , The whol 
area of the street floor between the Crown Street and De 
Street blocks is taken up by the letter and parcel sortin, 
office, with a floor area of over 11,400 superficial feet 
The mail-loading platforms are on its south side, witl 
gateways to both streets, while on the north sid 
additional loading. accommodation -for Christmas ani 
other exceptional traffic is provided under. a coyere 
annexe. The Sunday letter-callers will enter thi 
annexe through a door in Crown Street, receive thei 
letters and pass out on to Dee Street. Upon the firs 
floor of the centre connecting block the medical officer 
pay officers, telegraph engineers, &c., are accommo 
dated, whilst the top floor is entirely occupied by th’ 
telegraph instrument room, which has a ‘floor area o| 
4,520 Superficial feet and an open ceiling averaging 20 fee 
high. The street floor of the Dee Street block contain 
the telegraph delivery-room and bicycle-room, also | 
retiring-room for postmen. Two staircases, with entr| 
from Dee Street, give access to the first and secon: 
floors, on the former of which are placed the sta! 
dining and serving-rooms and large sorters’ retiring 
room, whilst the latter is almost exclusively give’ 
over to the Great Northern Telegraph Company. /| 
well lighted and ventilated basement extends unde 
the whole area of buildings, providing ample ac 
commodation for basket storage, heating chambei 
battery-room, &c. The whole structure is 0 
modern fire-resisting and hygienic principles, an 
both street fronts are faced with Kemnay graniti 
The buildings, though only three storeys high, attain | 
general height to the top of the parapet of 58 feet abov 
the street level, while gables and turrets rise still highe 
and show a well-broken sky-line. Architecturally, th 
design is in the spirit of the Scottish Baronial, bu” 
necessarily adapted to meet the requirements of a publ 
building. The curved line of Crown Street lent itse 


admirably to this treatment, and permitted the intr( 
duction of some characteristic features of the styl 
The Dee Street elevation, having a straight frontag » 
is naturally treated in a much simpler manner. | Th. 
granite carvings, although notable in their wa 
are kept secondary to the architectural lines, and th 
effect depends chiefly on the grouping and the light ar 
shade of the masses, the variety of the sky-line and tl 
treatment of detail: The building was designed — 
H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh, under the directic 
of Mr. W. W. Rosertson, late H.M. principal archite 
for Scotland, but was carried out by Mr. W. 
Oxprieve, F.R.1.B.A.,.H.M. principal architect f 

Scotland, the cost being over 50,o00/, The clerk | ~ 
works is Mr. J. Rem, and the general contractoy 
Messrs. PETER Bisset & Sons, of Aberdeen. 
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EGAL HINDRANCES TO MODERN METHODS 
OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION.” 


EGISLATION with reference to the construction of 


.« buildings in this country has been mainly directed to 
estions of stability, sanitation and fire risks. The present 
per is intended to direct attention to some points upon 
lich the law has hindered progress and unnecessarily 
stricted freedom of design and economical construction. 
It may be assumed that the intention of existing Acts is 
’ the benefit of those who occupy buildings and their 
ighbours, but the difficulty of carrying out good intentions 
thout doing unintentional harm is perhaps greater in the 
se of legal enactments than in the case of individual opera- 
ns. 


The reduction of general principles to Specifications of 


terials and dimensions is nu eusy matter if the results 
» to be sufficiently precise to be generally understood, 
Jit is not surprising that there is too much in existing 
ilding regulations about old-fashioned methods of con- 
uction, and not enough latitude for the introduction _ of 
w methods. ; 
The main idea of stability from the official Point of 
w is conveyed by specifying the thicknesses of outside 
ck walls and party walls. 
The inside is left to be dealt with by the architect prac- 
ally as he pleases, but the cross walls and floors, and the 
thods by which they may be bonded or tied into the out- 
2 walls, are not properly taken into consideration as 
ards their influence on the stability of the outer walls. 
‘ross wall may or may not be a real stiffener to an outer 
J, according to the nature of the bond, position of door- 
ys and other matters. A floor also may be of very little 
10 value as a stiffener to an outer wall, as, for instance, 
en the joists run parallel to the outer wall, and also 
2n the joists rest on a ‘wall-plate and carry little or no 
1, Frictional resistance (¢.e. statical friction) plays an 
vortant part in the stability of ordinary brick or masonry 
dings, the “tie” obtained by girders, joists and roof 
sses being mainly or solely dependent upon their own 
ghts and their loads. Recognising this fact, it may be 
litted broadly tlat the existing regulations as to thick- 
represent reasonable “average ” 


ses of brick walls 
uirements for safe work, but the averaging is done over 
h a wide range of conditions that it .does not represent 
Same margin of safety always. In some cases the 
S, as interpreted by Surveyors, show a very small 


gin of safety, whilst in others the Margin is extrava- 
ly large. 


Thickness of Walls, 


brick buildings, if well designed to get the best stiffening 
‘t from cross walls, chimneys, girders, &c., might often 
nade with thinner outside walls than the regulations 


‘ire, and yet be stronger than others which comply with 
resent rules, 


che matter becomes much more obvious in the case of 
“tm structures where steel frames and ferro-concrete 
S are adopted. In such cases the existing London rules 
) thickness of walls are simply absurd, and yet they are 
irced and large extra expense is incurred. Sometimes 
lesign is modified in the direction of confining the steel 
© to interior work and using it in conjunction with 
lary outside walls, but this does not secure the full 
‘ntage of steel-frame construction, either in economy or 
lity. s 

/he thickness of outside construction now recognised as 
ent protection from the weather consists of slates or 
| laid on laths and a single lath-and-plaster ceiling or 
Partition. It cannot be denied that this is practically 
‘actory, although in high-class buildings roof boarding 
‘elt sheeting are added. ; 

lates and Plaster do not form so good a non-conductor 
at as ag-inch brick wall with plaster inside, which is 
ummum allowed for outside walls, and it must there- 
9-inch brick wall was not adopted 
;-> reason of its warmth, but only on the 
-10n of Stability, 


Roofs and T op Storeys. 


2e official mind seems to have had a difficulty in 
) hg the line between a roof 

id at the ludicvous rule th 
‘t constituted the difference, 


>) a slope of 75 degs., but the absurdity remains. 


The 


‘A paper b 
: y. Edgar C. Thru ‘ 
\ciety of Architects on ‘Aart. 17, 


A.M. Inst.C,E,, read before 


ety was that Mansard roofs constructed of wood and 
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including two Storeys might be built in place of brick walls. 
How the official mind reconciled this with the old ruleé’pro- 
hibiting the wood frames of windows from being flush with 
the outside of the walls, for fear of spreading fire to ‘other 
buildings, will probably never be known, but the result has 
been a large crop of unsightly attics in London buildings, 
which might have been built stronger and made more con- 
venient and valuable without any extra expense if a light 
steel frame structure with vertical walls less than 9 inches 
ek had been adopted, and perhaps finished with a flat 
roof. 

The two-roof storeys must now be built in fire-resisting 
materials throughout if the top floor is over 60 feet above 
the street. This rule is met by ferro-concrete construction 
4 inches thick on a slope of 75 degs., but the buildings 
would be superior in strength if the concretework were to 
be built vertical. 

Instead of insisting in all cases upon fire-resisting 
materials for roofs of these tall buildings, a more effectual 
Provision for safety in case of fire would be that two stair- 
cases should be constructed from the top storey down to the 
second or third floor, where fire-escapes could be used. In 
hotels and large blocks of flats and offices this method would 
involve little or no inconvenience in planning. 


The London Building Acts. 


The London Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905, has 
added weight to the arguments for amending the law as to 
thicknesses of walls in steel-frame Structures, without 
bringing any relief. The Act was Promoted by the late 
County Council after the scare produced by some serious 
fires.: The main object is to enforce the Provision of easy 
access to the roofs of buildings, or other means of escape 
for use in case of fire. The Promoters’ benevolence does 
not extend to single families or even to two families who 
happen to be wealthy enough to occupy houses of four or 
more storeys——such people may still be allowed to roast ; 
but if twenty persons who are not related to one another 
are to occupy a building they must have a dormer window 
opening on to the roof, and something to prevent them 
slipping off the roof when they get out of the window, or 
else a “ Jack-in-the-box ” trap door opening on to the top of 
the roof. 

A little consideration will show that this law is very 
much in favour of flat roofs or roofs with parapets, and very 
much against the Mansard type with a slope of 75 degs.,. 
which has enabled architects to economise considerably in 
the construction of many buildiugs. The effect of the 
operation of this Act will probably be to materially increase 
the cost of buildings of the class affected, unless some 
alteration is made in the law as to thickness of walls, and 
the extra burden of this cost will come upon the occupiers 
to some extent. 

The top floors of business buildings are naturally the 
least remunerative, and it is a serious matter if their cost is 
to be increased. The cost of an extra storey has at present 
to be reckoned practically as the cost of a new lowest storey 
with walls thick enough to carry the remainder of the build- 
ing, and not as the cost of a 9-inch wall storey. 

With steel-frame construction the difference between a 
top storey and a lowest storey is practically the cost of a 
few extra square inches of metal in the stanchions. The 
difference between ordinary and steel-frame construction is 
from two-thirds of a penny per cubic foot of building in 
favour of the steel frame in four-storey buildings, and may 
be considerably more than a penny per cubic foot according 
to the nature of the building. These figures do not take 
into account any allowance for the value of extra floor space 
obtained in the steel-frame structure, or for the Saving in 
ground rent during the time saved in erection. 


Dwellings for the Poor. 

One of the most difficult problems of the day is that of 
providing dwellings for the poorer classes, and yet when . 
any alteration of the Building Acts is discussed the idea of 
making building operations cheaper by scientific attention 
to details is usually overlooked, and the whole trend of 
proposed alterations is towards increase of cost, following 
on more stringent, or rather more dictatorial regulations. 

The attempts of the London County Council to provide 
dwellings for the poor upon a self-supporting basis have 
been a conspicuous failure on the whole. Their tenements 
are either let to a class of tenants superior to those for 
whom they were intended or they are not let at all, and the 
financial return is perhaps too delicate a question to touch 


upon. Why are these things so? 
Every architect knows that it is much more difficult to 


plan, convenient dwellings, fitted with modern conveniences 


and sanitary arrangements, upon a very small scale, than 
upon, one where the size of the rooms. is not severely 


limited, but is it generally recognised that these pinched » 


plans applied to large blocks of buildings under existing 
laws result ‘in structures which have. an excessively large 


factor of stability, an excessively large waste of space by. 


thick walls, and consequently are unnecessarily costly ? 


Building Laws and Private Enterprise. 

It is the building laws that constitute one of the chief 
hindrances to the investment of private capital in dwellings 
for the poor. The building trades’ unions might do much 
to solve the problem by using their own funds and their 
own unemployed labour to create house property of the 
kind needed, a portion of which they might perhaps hold 
permanently. 

It is not improbable that financial help could be found 
from outside if these unions would consent to work ona profit- 
sharing basis when general business is slack, and, bearing 
this in mind, it would be worth their while to lend their 
influence towards amendments of the law to render more 
economical construction possible. The type of buildings 
to which these observations chiefly apply are those having 
two or more tenants and two or more storeys. 

One of the most promising efforts to solve the question 
has been made by the Camberwell Council, who have 
bought up old houses and rearranged them for letting in 
tenements. 

There are thousands of privately owned small houses in 
London, originally built for single tenants, which are simi- 
iarly treated, but it is only a makeshift, and there is not 
very much room for economy in construction in double 
tenement houses, but there is plenty of evidence of a 
demand for specially constructed double tenement houses 
in several London districts. 

In the author’s opinion there is room for a very large 
economy in construction of three-storey houses contain- 
ing from four to six tenements with perfectly sound 
building construction, under new regulations, and that 
these might be designed either as detached blocks or in 
terraces. Such buildings should be arranged to utilise 
every cubic foot of available space in the roofs as bedrooms, 
cupboards, &c. 

-At present the waste of roof space in suburban 
buildings is simply absurd, and having regard to the 
importance of providing at least three bedrooms in a tene- 
ment occupied by a workman’s family, it is preposterous 
that any petty obstacle in the way of unnecessary 
building regulations should prevent this being done, at 
the trifling expense involved in adapting the roofs as attic 
bedrooms. 

Under Part I. of the first schedule to the London Act of 
1894 it is laid down that 83-inch walls are limited to 25 feet 
in height and 30 feet in length to serve not more than two 
storeys. It is also stipulated that no storey shall be more 
than, 10 feet high with walls of this thickness. Presumably, 
therefore, it is recognised that upper floors do or may add 
to the stability of the wall, but there is no obligation to tie 
these walls to the floors when they run parallel to the joists, 
and as a matter of fact, they are usually quite independent, 
and consequently there is abundant evidence in existence of 
84-inch walls standing safely without horizontal staying for 
a height of two storeys, or 18 feet to 20 feet, but they would 
have a larger margin of safety if they were stayed bya floor, 
and a still larger margin if stayed by two floors. The 
definition of a cross wall in lause 11 practically excludes 
all the internal walls from recognition as having any in- 
fluence upon the stability of the outside walls, and no notice 
is taken of the buttress effect of chimney-breasts, or as to 
whether the area of openings is half the area of the wall or 
only one-fourth of the area, and whether these openings cut 
into more or less than half the length of the wall. This is 
all very loose and unscientific treatment of a serious question. 


Suburban Buildings. 


A large number of buildings are erected in the suburbs 
in which the 30 feet depth is adopted to keep within the 
single brick wall limit, but the back main wall is cut through 
by a door to give access to “ back addition,” and also for a 
wide bay windoav to the chief back room, the two openings 
together extending over two-thirds of the length of the wall. 
Bay windows alone are permitted to cut out three-fifths of 
the length of a wall. A much better plan could often be 
designed with a depth of more than 30 feet, dispensing 
with the back addition and’ bay window, and cutting away 
a smaller proportion of the length of the main back wall.. 
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Now, as to limiting the number of storeys of a sin 
brick wall house to two, it will be clear that when | 
openings are limited to half the length of the wall it will 
stronger than with openings of two-thirds of its leng 
Also that if it is properly tied to the floors it will hz 
greater stability than if not tied. With regard to the abil 
of 84-inch walls to support two upper floors, it. may 
noted that in interior work they are frequently used 
support three or four floors, and 45-inch walls are used 
support two or three floors. The chief difference betwe 
these and outside walls is the possible thrust of 1 
members and wind pressure, both of which concern t 
lateral stability of the external walls. a 

It is not possible within the limits of this paper to ent 
into detailed calculations on these points, but it will 
obvious that the horizontal thrusts of rafters can be co 
pletely taken up by proper ties, for instance, by using o 


-wall-plate to serve the attic floor joists and as pole-plate 


the roof rafters, and by inserting special ties on the sid 
where the joists are parallel to the wall. i. 


Ferro-Concrete Construction. oe 


No special effort is made in ordinary practice to 
floors to walls, but much improvement is possible in t 
respect, and also in the adoption of suitable lintels in ple 
of arches over openings. ie 

The author suggests the use of ferro-concrete ‘lint 
faced with stucco or artificial stone, and ferro-concrete b: 
for wall-plates and bonding purposes in a manner whi 
has not (so far as he is aware) been hitherto adopte 
Old-fashioned bond timbers were intended to serve ago 
purpose, but their liability to rot and to be damaged 
fire has put them out of use. Their purposes, howev 
can be far better served by ferro-concrete bars, moulded 
rectangular boxes and allowed to set for a month befc 
erection. These bars could be conveniently handled 
straight lengths of 10 feet or more. They can be ma 
L shape for use at corners of buildings and T shape | 
bonding outside and cross walls together. The bonds m 
extend to the full thickness of the wall and be finished w 
artificial stone string-courses on the outside. In ca 
where the floor joists run parallel to the wall the fer 
concrete bond can be bolted to one or two joists at | 
middle of their span and enable the stiffening power of | 
floor boarding to be adequately communicated to the w! 


| Where fire-resisting floors are used the bond will forr 


good abutment on the wall, and can be properly bc ec 
the two nearest parallel steel joists or ferro-coneré 
beams. Re 
Prior to 1894 a floor up to 25 feet span between tc 
external walls was admitted as a stay, and the restrict! 
as to length of wall of a given thickness was inuperat? 
This provision would rarely have effect because buildis 
usually have some internal partition wall between. “K 
concession is now withdrawn, although it would have bi 
wiser to extend its scope to include cases where floors ‘ 
well tied together right through the building either in '« 
span or more. a 


i | 
f 


Arches a Source of Trouble. 


A fruitful source of trouble in brick buildings is thes 
of arches over windows and doors. It is equivalent tox 
insertion of a number of wedges into a material whic! 
not remarkable for its cohesive strength. a le 

Arches are built frequently with totally inadeq}t 
abutments, and there is nothing in the Building ‘Act t 
indicate the proper proportions of abutments. The insi! 
cient provision to take up the thrust of arches and 0 
rafters leads to the development of cracks in thousanc? 
instances, and if these disintegrating forces were tcp 
effectually eliminated, as they can be, the strength of he 
average suburban house would be very largely. incre}¢ 
and thinner walls would suffice for buildings of more # 
two storeys. The solution as regards arches is to uselal 
lintels of wood, stone or concrete in short lengths, 
ferro-concrete or steel in longer lengths. ae | 

Hip roofs are peculiarly liable to weaken a builag 
because the attic floor or ceiling joists cannot act as t''¥ 
two directions. Text books explain how to put mé< Ie 
braces and dragon ties, but they are rarely adopted, |! 
indeed they are not sufficient to deal with the strains Mi | 
occur at the corners of. buildings with a proper fact 4 
safety. Ties of a more extended nature are requiredDl 
the internal arrangement of buildings varies too mu t 
lay down a simple rule for general adoption. The He 
of safety at the corners of hip roofs is often so small - 
cracks are certain to occur sooner or later in 9-inch V 
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is the strained materials grow “fatigued.” 
ylanning of ties will effectually prevent such troubles. 

If high-pitched roofs are adopted and utilised to the 

ullest extent for attic rooms the use of hip roofs will be 
nore rare and gable ends will be more generally adopted 
or semi-detached houses and blocks of tenements. 
. No building in London over so feet high is allowed to 
ave 82-inch walls enclosing the top storey, and in view of 
he risks of ordinary brick walls falling in case of serious 
re it is no doubt wise to insist on some extra stability at 
reat heights to compensate for the flexibility of the lower 
o feet of wall. 

Ina steel-frame structure the frame will do all that is 
ecessary in this direction, but in other cases the judicious 
se of ferro-concrete bond courses and lintels will make an 
+-inch wall safer than a 13-inch wall without them. 

Steel-Frame Construction. 

The principle of the brick-wall rules has been given 
way in favour of steel frames or cast-iron columns to suit 
le requirements of shop fronts, and this loophole com- 
letely disposes of ‘any possible sound or. plausible argu- 
lent against the extended use of steel-frame construction 
id thinner outer walls for buildings for other purposes 
ian shops. The margin of stability of some shop buildings, 
articularly at corners, is remarkably small in many cases, 
id it gains nothing by the insistence upon thick walls over- 
sad. A continuance of the steel-frame structure upwards 
ith thinner walls would secure greater stability.” 

‘A really scientific Building Act would not contain much 
staih about dimensions of brickwork, but would lay down 
bles of loads upon unit areas of materials which must not 
2,exceeded, loads upon unit areas of floors that must be 
ovided for, and minimum factors of safety which must be 


lhered to in all parts of the structure not particularly 
ecified. 


_ Suggested Amendments to the London Building Acts. 

) About three years ago the Royal Institute of British 
cchitects prepared a set of suggested amendments to the 
mdon Building Acts, dealing with steel-frame structures, 
d they were drawn up upon a more scientific basis than 
2 bulk of the existing Acts, but they proposed that the 
closing walls of the top 20 feet of the building should not 
less than 83 inches thick, and the remainder 1 3 inches 
th 83 inches for the window backs, and that where stone 
ung 1s adopted these thicknesses should be increased by 
nches. It is not easy to see why any distinction should 
Made between the top 20 feet and the remainder. of the 
ilding as regards thickness of walls, as the increase below 
ds to the weight and the cost without improving the 
ibility. If people liked to adopt 13 inches for the sake of 
irmth they could do so, but it should not be made com- 
Isory. The Institute did not appear to contemplate any 
w departure in brickwork except using cement throughout, 
d they wisely refrained from advocating American sky- 
pers, 

There is much commendab 


le matter in the existing Acts 
uard against excessive heights and to secure adequate 
itand air, but it is too rigid and not all sound principle. 
- example ; what advantage is it to anyone to insist on 
back of a building being cut off by a diagonal line on a 
pe of 675 degrees when the building happens to face 
‘th, and there is no other building within 50 feet of its 
‘k wall? The slope does not bring any sunshine to a 
ghbour or help him to breathe. 


ica Clinker Concrete Buildings. 

A description has been published recently of some 
cks of workmen’s dwellings erected in Liverpool to the 
‘igns of the city engineer, Mr. J. A. Brodie, M-Inst.C.E. 
#se buildings are three storeys high, and are built 
lirely of clinker concrete slabs, made in sizes up’ to 
feet by r1 feet. The outer walls and party walls are 
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The economy of using these large blocks of concrete 
(weighing from 4 to 10 tons) depends upon the total amount 
of work to be done being sufficient to justify the provision 
of powerful plant to erect them. In large blocks of build- 
ings or Jong rows of small ones there would bea gréat 
Saving over brickwork, but for a few small cottages it would 
not pay, and in such cases 9-inch brickwork with ferro- 
concrete bond courses |will be hard to beat. In tall steel- 
frame buildings big slabs of concrete could be used without 


any serious difficulty, and the rapidity of erection would 
astonish most people. 


Time and Labour Saved. 

City building operations in the future will 
conspicuous by the smaller proportion of manual labour 
upon the scaffolding as compared with present methods. A 
further saving of time will be secured by the more rapid 
drying of thin walls ready for plastering and decorating. 
In some provincial towns in England and Scotland large 
blocks of shops and offices have been built with ferro- 
concrete walls only 4 inches and 6 inches thick, and the 
cost of such walls is found to be equivalent to 13-inch 
brickwork, and therefore the economy only comes in where 
they replace brick walls 18 inches thick or more. London 
is at present prevented from realising any such economy. 

In advocating the use of concrete for outside walls to a 
body of architects, the author is well aware that the ques- 
tion of its appearance will be prominent in their minds. 
Plain concrete either in slabs or cast in situ will never give 
general satisfaction. A finish of reasonably uniform 
texture is necessary. Plain stucco has been accepted very 
largely in the past, and may be adopted again more largely 
than at present. Rough-cast stucco is a very suitable 
finish for concrete walls, and is cheap and pleasing in 
appearance when not used over too large an area. A face : 
of terra-cotta, glazed tiles or artificial stone can be adopted 
for thin concrete walls without any difficulty by making the 
facings with dovetailed projections to tie into the concrete. 

This kind of construction need not be entirely put 
together on the building. It is quite feasible to construct 
large slabs of concrete with ornamental facings properly 
set in the builders’ yard, and to bring them to the building 
as required with the faces protected by wooden shutters. 
For rapid building this course seems very desirable. The 
size of the slabs will be determined by the facilities for 
handling by cranes. All these methods of treatment are 
suitable for walls 6 inches thick and upwards. Steel-rod 
reinforcement will be usually desirable, but not always 
necessary. 


probably be 


The Use of Masonry. 

For the highest class of buildings the architect will 
never be persuaded to entirely abandon masonry, and there 
is no reason why he should, but -its use will naturally 
involve walls more than 6 inches thick. A wall 9 inches 
thick can obviously be buiit in solid ashlar, but it is not 
actually necessary to have more than a facing of ashlar 
with. stretchers 3 inches and headers 43 inches thick, 
grooved to form a slight dovetail key to a cement concrete 
backing with steel bar reinforcements. This can be carried 
out on the slab system, and will be less liable to the 


‘ches thick throughout, with steel reinforcement strips |. 


oth directions So that no areas equal to a square yard 
I: left without reinforcement. Mr. Brodie wished 
‘mally to make these slabs only 7 inches thick, but the 
lorities failed to support him, and. consequently the 
dings were far more’ costly than they need have been. 
‘Interior walls were made of similar slabs 6 inches and 
‘ches thick and up to 16. feet by 11 feet. Mr. Brodie 
'Tms the author that the cost of making these large slabs 
ches thick, 1S under 3s. per ‘square yard, exclusive of 
sequent handling. This is under 153s. 6d. per cubic yard. 
if Men rcoment 1s put in chiefly to facilitate handling 
| ut damage, and is not relied upon to support loads, 
‘Ough it does, no doubt, stiffen the structure. , 


penetration of damp through the wall than plain ashlar. 

It is not a new thing to make concrete blocks with stone 
facings. The system has been adopted for important 
engineering works, notably at Dover harbour, where smal} 
granite facings have been put on large concrete blocks and 
kept to set hard before depositing in the work.. The same 
thing has been done in other places where the severest 
battering by waves occurs, and that fact should be remem- 
bered, if the use in architectural work is criticised as a weak 
“veneer” of masonry. 

Hollow walls should be permitted under conditions such 
aS are recognised in America and Germany, to _secure 
greater stability and warmth with a reduced weight of 
material if it is properly designed. 


Party Walls. 

The rights of adjoining owners as to party walls might 
with advantage be made to include provisions that when a 
building owner gives notice to an adjoining cwner of his 
intention to pull down a party wall, either owner should be 
entitled to require that the wall shall be rebuilt as two thin 
external walls in steel frames or ferro-concrete, and thus 
dispose of the possibility. of. a repetition of the trouble, and 
also enable the adjoining owner’s building to be restored to 
its normal habitable condition far more rapidly than is 
possible under present methods.. In this connection the use 
of rolled steel joist grills in the foundations is desirablejas 
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dase to carry either wall, with joists projecting under the 
thet, and is preferable to the lop-sided brick footings which 
aretiow permitted. Sound Seg aaa 
“@ne way of providing for the approval of new methods 
of construction would be by authorising the Local Govern- 
ment Board to accept new designs upon the written advice 
of architects and engineers, to the effect that such designs 
are equivalent in quality of materials and stability to designs 
made in accordance with existing regulations. The Local 
«Government Board could refer any case to a Tribunal of 
Appeal. When the new designs or specifications of new 
materials have been accepted copies should be deposited in 
_an office, accessible to the public, under registered numbers. 
Applications to any local authority for the approval of 
plans of new buildings which contain features based upon 
registered designs should be accompanied by a certificate 
from an architect or engineer, stating the numbers of those 
registered designs and the nature of the features adopted. 
The district surveyors could be authorised to, pass plans 
coming to them with such certificates, or to require them to 
go before the Tribunal of Appeal and be registered if ap- 
proved. The gradual accumulation of registered designs 
would afford valuable records of matters which have been 
thoroughly discussed by competent persons, and save a 
large amount of time which might be wasted in the pre- 
paration of unpassable plans. It would also afford the best 
possible data for the periodical revision of the standard 
regulations, which ought to take place every five years. 

The editors of technical journals and others could be 
relied upon to publish copies of important registered plans 
and digests or reference indexes to these plans, and thus 
render. valuable services to professional men by keeping 
them posted up in “ Registered Building Precedents.” Pro- 
cedure on these lines should act in favour of steady, sound 
progress, and keep in check the jerry-builder. ~ 

A good deal is heard nowadays about standardisation in 
industrial matters, but standardisation may lead to stagna- 
tion and act as a hindrance to scientific progress, and it 
certainly has done so in the building trade, both by pre- 
venting the adoption of new methods and by preventing 
persons from deriving the full advantage of scientific atten- 
tion to details. 

. General Recommendations. 

To summarise the foregoing remarks in the shape of 
general recommendations the author advocates :— 

(1) The adoption of the suggestions of the Institute as to 
steel-frame structures, subject to thinner walls being per- 
mitted as stated and some minor modifications. 

(2) The admission of complete ferro-concrete thin wall 
structures of equal strength to approved brick: wall rules. 

(3) The admission of an extra 10 feet storey in 83-inch 
brickwork on top of walls of the dimensions stated in the 
present Acts for walls of restricted length, but applied to 
unlimited lengths, provided that due regard is paid to ties 
in: floors, cross walls and roofs, and the use of ferro- 
concrete bond courses, wall-plates and lintels. 

(4) Facilities for abolishing party walls and substituting 
two thinner walls in steel frames or ferro-concrete con- 
struction. 

(5) Facilities for getting new designs and methods of 
construction approved from time to time by a competent 
tribunal and placed on record for public information. 

This summary does not complete the whole subject, but 
the author hopes it will serve as a satisfactory basis for 
discussion. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday 
evening last at the premises in Tufton Street, West- 
minster, Mr. Walter Cave, vice-president, in the chair. 

On the motion of the Chairman, votes of thanks were 
passed to Mr. Andrew Oliver, who had completed the re- 
arrangement of the large collection of seals belonging to the 
Association, and to Mr: Maurice B. Adams for the presen- 
tation of a collection of foreign architectural publications. 

The CuHairMAN announced that the annual dinner would 
be held on Friday, May 3, at the Georgian Hall, Gaiety 
Restaurant. . 

The following gentlemen were elected as members :— 
Messrs. P. J. Adams, P. M. Andrews, H. M. Archibald, F. E. 
Cannon, W. G. L. Cheriton, D. H. Fish, W. S. Grice, 
f. B. Last, H. T. Lubbock, A. H. Moberly, H. E. Moss, 
EF. W. Mountford, H. R. Peerless, A. T. Phillips, R. Phillips, 
C. B. Reid, A. W. Robertson, A. L. N. Russell, R. Walker, 
H. Skyrme, D. Colville, T. Swales. 
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_ Mr. Joun A. MarsHALt read a paper on k 


-. ‘Westminster Cathedral. 


‘He said :—Twenty-eight years ago, in a house once oc 
pied by Edmund Burke, who wrote an essay on “ The St 
lime and the Beautiful,” a number of assistants were engag 
in working out the designs of a well-known archite 
These designs were for important buildings in all styl 
ranging from the Romanesque to the Renaissance, a 
they showed a power and a knowledge of detail uns 
passed, we believe, at that time. Before entering on | 
duties the assistant was told that he would not be expect 
to design, but merely to exercise care and judgment and 
take an interest in his work. From the time when 
entered this realm of art in the morning until his depart 
in the evening he was virtually a prisoner, and the anni 
holiday was a reprehensible undertaking rather than 
Smoking, whistling and gossipi 
were strictly prohibited, and to take off one’s coat | 
greater freedom or coolness was pre-eminently disrespe 
ful, not to say vulgar. But undue restraint—if such it w 
—engenders reaction, so whenever a suitable opportun 
occurred—it may seem strange to you—conventional 
was cast aside for uncontrollable outbursts of boyhood; t 
sublime and the beautiful were then forgotten, and no} 
thought was given to the occupant of the room below o1 
until we received this charming admonition from our | 
spected master :— a 

13 John Street, Adelphi, W.C.: April 3, 1879. 
Gentlemen,—Mr. G. writes complaining of the unnec 
sary disturbance you indulge-in, and requests me to z 
you to refrain from making more noise than is essential) 
the performance of your duties. I feel sure, after tt 
neither of you will give cause for further. complaint, in: 
much as it is unbecoming to engage in acts that affect {; 
dignity of an office and the peace of a neighbour.—Yo) 
faithfully, Joun F. BENTLEY. | 
And now, gentlemen, in the face of this somew| 
humiliating confession, you will understand that we scare; 
dared to presume to accept the invitation of your Council: 
read a paper on the Westminster Cathedral, and in view! 
what has already been written on this great work of ; 
Bentley’s by men of “light and leading,” we have alsc: 
confess to a feeling of surprise that the subject shouldé 
considered to possess some latent interest that has not # 
been revealed. Perhaps it was hoped we might be ablic 
explain the apparent incongruity or contradiction in {3 
last phase of Mr. Bentley’s artistic development, how—le 
Athenee from the brain of Zeus—this strange design)! 
noble proportions, could be produced in so sudden ( 
complete a manner, by one of the latest exponents of 
Gothic Revival. Or was it expected that some light cod 
be thrown on Mr. Bentley’s intentions respecting the cr 
pletion of a building that may be said to rank with thos) 
national importance ? ; i: 
As the effacement of man’s work—by the hand of tie 
—increases our curiosity to look into the past, so does 
unfinished production impel us, with equal and pert): 
pardonable curiosity, to look into the future ; not merelt 
speculate as to what might have been had the master 12d 
to finish his work, but to wonder what may happen ini 
absence of his guiding influence. You remember @! 
touching incident related by Vasari, how the pupils of he 
immortal Raphael placed at the head of the bed on wel 
their dead master lay his unfinished picture of the 77's 
figuration, while they stood around like helpless orphis 
You will, [am sure, agree that that picture should have !€ 
allowed to remain just as it left the master’s hand, wit ut 
the profaning touch of any pupil. The simile pa 
detain us, yet we cannot forget that an unfinished buillé 
in occupation is not quite the same thing as an unfini¢ 
picture or piece of sculpture. i 


Se 


Existing contracts have 1 
carried out, and the varied requirements of the oe 
have in some way to be met; yet we all fully realise al 
the peculiar impress of the work carried out underié 
personal supervision of the original architect can nev! q 
revived, nor can it in this instance be emulated. ee 

Reverting for a moment to the supposed inconsis!}) 
of style, it is not necessary to remind the members 0 his 
Association that the training of an architect is now Pt} 
different from what it was ages ago, when the builde ® 
each country worked in only one traditional style ha 
could easily be adapted to the simple requirements o tat 
community. Then, the young architect, we are h 
learned the principles of his art, profession or craft o! i 
building, in the workshop and at the guild. His v0 
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vironment was: redolent of lime, timber, stone; he was: 
t afraid of soiling his gloves, nor of crushing his silk hat) 
ainst the scaffolding ;. paper. and rubber were not part of 
s outfit, and drawing, as we understand it, not one of his 
alifications. : 

If one of these obscure cathedral builders could enter 
is room to-night we would ask him to tell us more about 
is, and in return initiate him into the mysteries of modern 
actice ; he would then realise that the times had indeed 
anged, that vast storehouses of knowledge are open to 

that were quite unknown to him, that the demands on 
2 skill of our architects are so bewilderingly varied and 
mplex as to prevent the universal application of any 
rticular style, old or new, and that the lifework of a 
odern architect has not infrequently presented an epitome 
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‘cient, and the ‘complications’ connected: with the exterior 
were not encouraging ; then it was: decided that the eastern 
termination of the church should not be usedas a sanctuary 
but as a choir ; it was also decided to limit the sacristies to - 
one side of the building, and to rely on the aspiration of a 
single campanile, rather than on the conflicting efforts of 
two. In the revised plan the sanctuary and the choir have 
changed places ; aisles have been introduced between the 
Sanctuary and the eastern chapels, thus improving the abut- 
ment, but necessitating the abandonment of the apsidal 
terminations of the transepts in order to provide suitable 
approaches to the eastern chapels. The transepts having 
now lost their peculiar form, we find the architect resorting 
for internal effect to another ideal, which in the course of 


the styles of all ages. 


ilding. 


thedral. 


uld_ bear no such trace; fora moment the unconcealed 
sterity of its structure might remind him of some early 


; 


wr all it was not a Gc 
totype. He would rightly infer that it was not intended 
1ew the brickwork into clustered shafts and mouldings, 
(until he detected the proposed scheme of marble and 
saic decoration his only conclusion would be that it was 
¢nded to plaster the whole surface with a view to painted 
oration—or, possibly, whitewash. 

Development of the Plan. 


But let us assume that our visitor is one of those Greek 
utects who, we are told, crossed the Adriatic to build 
Mark’s, Venice. On approaching the western facade he 
ald be disappointed not to find a spacious and well- 
ted outer narthex, forming an ambulatory or vestibule, 
‘prising all the main entrances, but this feeling of dis- 
ointment would soon give way to one of satisfaction 
on he entered the nave and realised the striking influence 
1s own work after ten centuries of time. The main 
ictural ideas, necessitated by the statical requirements, 
‘Id be familiar, and so would the proposed method or 
‘me of applied decoration. He would note, however, 
| regret that the cruciform symbol on the plan appeared 
© tolerated rather than emphasised, and we should hasten 
xplain that though the architect’s starting-point was the 
‘3S, his ultimate idea was an unbroken nave or hall some 
et wider than St. Mark’s, and that the transepts should 
)9e regarded as part of this space, but rather as exten- 
(3 of the eastern chapels. “I see that is so,” he would 
‘ond, “ butiin our basilica at Venice we made the tran- 
|S aS important as the nave, and covered them with 
es in the same way, and I cannot help feeling that this 
lagement—apart from any religious sentiment—is a 
c2 perfect ideal, and gives additional charm or variety to 
qaterior.” Possibly,” we should cautiously observe. 
dit may interest you, sir, to know that your church at 
ce has been so much admired, since your retirement, 
‘its predominant idea has been copied elsewhere almost 
‘for line, _And it may still further surprise you to learn 
ye architect's first conception for the Westminster 
'2dral was a bold attempt to realise these very qualities 
‘4ppeal to you so strongly.” 
-egarded as the tentative scheme of a great architect for 
i bgeeeat a work, the first sketch plan made twelve 
3 ago is Interesting, though it doubtless lacks the homo- 
ei eee Statical completeness of the final plan. And 
Mas Berend Be curious to know why this first concep- 
the i oned, we shou'd have to explain that the 
it see itect considered the matter, the less satisfied 
~ with the transeptal arrangements and the “cross- 
, the abutment for these parts in the east was insuffi 


He would learn that we spend 
ost of our time in the “office,” and some of it on the 
And, lastly, the perspicuity of our building 
sulations and the simplicity of our sanitary requirements 
yuld equally astonish him were it at all possible for us to 
plain them. If our visitor happened to be an English or, 
y, French architect of the Medizeval period, he would, of 
irse, not quite understand the style of the Westminster 
He might possibly detect in the plan the 
ristian syinbol of the Cross, and he would recognise as 
| friends the gaunt Norman-looking transepts and the 
ll-buttressed choir; the sheer unbroken height of the 
npanile might win his admiration, but the inconsistent 
atment of the roofing and the peculiarities of the west 
nt would certainly puzzle him, and provoke the question 
to whether these were the outcome of necessity or of 
ign. Ifthe exterior betrayed, to his mind, some slight 
juaintance with the work of his own period, the interior 


dey or conventual church, but he would soon find that 
resemblance was more visionary than real, and that 
Gothic building that had served as the 


| his practice had become so indelibly stamped on his artistic 


temperament that it invariably appeared in the churches 
designed by him. We refer to the unbroken continuity of 
the nave arcades and vaulting across the transept openings, 
without entirely sacrificing the cruciform plan. This un- 
broken rhythm or repetition of parts produces an impression 
of length and height—a vista, if you will—that was most 
attractive to the English architect.. And we should ask our 
visitor whether a similar effect was not produced by filling 
in the side arches of the great prototype at Constantinople. 

Quite so,” he would reply, “but in that case the artistic 
effect of the expedient was not the primary object, and the 
buoyancy of the culminating dome has scarcely been im- 
paired. Permit me, further, to say that I think I nowrrealise 
what I may term the vital difference between your cathedral 
and our great churches of the East. At Constantinople and 
at Venice the supports are concentrated or limited to a few 
positions, whereas at Westminster, in addition to the main 
supports, auxiliary piers and arches are introduced that give 
a distinctive character to the design, suggestive, if I may say 
so, of a commingling of our Eastern with your Western 
methods ; it is only in the sanctnary of your cathedral that 
I can detect the structural lines of the Greek type reproduced 
in their integrity.” 

Again, it would be still more interesting to some of us 
to know the views of yet another architect, of a period still 
more remote, one of those builders of. Imperial Rome 
whose colossal works are still the wonder and admiration 
of the world. We should prefer to conduct this gentleman, 
blindfold, into the cathedral, and suddenly reveal to him the 
vast expanse of its interior; then, if he did not think that 
he was in the tepidarium of a large bathing establishment, 
we should say that he had never seen one. The length of 
the nave agrees with that of the central hall of the Thermz 
of Diocletian, but the width, instead of being merely 60 feet, 
as it is, should be increased to 80 feet ; then, if the secondary 
piers and arches are obliterated—thus reducing the supports 
to eight in number—and the pendentive system of vaulting 
changed into the groin vaulting of the Romans, the illusion 
will be well-nigh complete. On leaving the building our 
Roman visitor would be startled, not only by the determined 
aspiration of the campanile, but by the ornate qualities of 
the exterior generally ; he would miss the sturdy vigour of 
his own work, and his limited acquaintance with archi- 
tectural styles would not enable him to detect the strong 
influence that Byzantine, Romanesque and Renaissance 
detail have had on the design. 

Having now, by retrogression, drifted to the source of 
the Renaissance, there is an obvious temptation to overleap 
the intervening ages at a bound, and so reach that “ harbour 
of refuge,” that ‘‘ sheet anchor,” of the modern practitioner. 
We do not, however, propose to invoke the shade of any 
past, nor the person of any living votary, of that accommo- 
dating and fashionable style; and cordially as we should 
welcome. the. apparition of the greatest architect of the 
English Renaissance, we appreciate the delicacy of the 
situation and proceed without further delay to take a closer 
view of our subject. 


Support and Abutment. 


You will have gathered that the dominating factor of the 
problem worked out by the architect has been a spacious 
and uninterrupted nave, covered with domical vaulting, and 
it will be obvious to you that the exceptional width of the 
space to be covered called for exceptional height if due 
proportion of the interior was to be maintained. Thus the 
difficulties of support and abutment were soon realised, and 
in selecting the pendentive dome of shallow concavity for 
the roofing the architect believed that the weight and the 
pressure would be reduced toa minimum. By showing the 
domes outside not only was an extraneous roof dispensed 
with, but full advantage of the height was gained for the 
interior. In the disposition of the piers and abutments, 
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with a view not only to the sustentation of the pressure but 
to reserving as much space as possible for the aisles, 
chapels and galleries, a system has been adopted not unlike 
that to be seen in most Gothic cathedrals, where huge yet 
narrow counterforts are projected at intervals and stiffened 
by transverse walls, arcading and vaulting ; but while in a 
Gothic cathedral these counterforts are generally most con- 
spicuous features outside the building, at the Westminster 
Cathedral they are practically limited to the interior, the 
spaces between being entirely utilised. It may be noted in 
passing that in the latest instance of cathedral design in 
this country both these methods have been rejected in 
- favour of one in which all buttresses as such are avoided 
by deeply recessing the alternate bays as transepts, and 
should this arrangement involve a sacrifice of that uninter- 
rupted succession of parts that Mr. Bentley so much 
admired, it will be admitted that this is not the only quality 
that can be legitimately aimed at, and it is probable that 
the result at Liverpool may disclose quite opposite qualities 
that will fully compensate for the loss referred to. At pre- 
sent we can only wish every success to the young architect 
who is now engaged on this important work. 

Confining our attention for a time to the nave of the 
cathedral, let us more carefully examine the counterforts 
and the vaulting they sustain. A reference to the plans 
will show you that only in one instance is a main counter- 
fort permitted to retain what may be termed its simple, 
unaffected character, all the others being more or less in- 
fluenced or modified by the exigencies of the plan; thus 
two of them form the flank walls of the transepts, where, 
on the east, they are further strengthened by the walls and 
vaulting of the sanctuary, so as to resist the cumulative 
pressure of the nave vaulting. At the west end of the nave 
the corresponding abutment has been very considerably 
affected—not to say weakened—in the upper part, by the 
retiring disposition of the western facade, a concession to 
light and air claimants. Of the secondary counterforts, 
those dividing the transepts have also a distinct and compli- 
cated character, while the others retain their simple form— 
excepting that next the campanile, but this of course affects 
only one side of the building. The proportions of each com- 
partment of the nave are those of a cube, up to the springing 
of the main arches—6o feet from the floor. Another 
30 feet 4 inches and we are at the springing of the domes; 
the total internal height being 111 feet, or about 10 feet 
higher than the choir of Westminster Abbey. The extreme 
projection of the counterforts is 48 feet, but just above the 
chapel vaulting this projection is suddenly reduced to 
24 feet, at which it is maintained to a height of nearly 
go feet. The lower projections—forming the divisions 
between the chapels—are but little more than “ flying 
buttresses,” filled in with thin walls, so as to form recesses for 
the altars. The enclosing walls, with the brick vaulting over 
the galleries and transepts, serve, of course, to stiffen the 
counterforts and to increase the abutment, but the lower 
concrete vaulting of the aisles and chapels is not so im- 
portant in this respect, and its construction was deferred 
until the main parts of the building were finished and the 
full pressure of the superstructure had been realised. And 
“here the suggestion can scarcely be evaded that this part 
of the design does not so exactly express the construction 
as do.some of the other parts ; for the massive walls of the 
triforium are not, as might be supposed, supported on the 
arcades that. divide the chapels from the aisles, but on 
segmental relieving arches, turned over these arcades 
between the counterforts and concealed in the pockets of 
the vaulting. . The span of. each relieving arch is 25 feet, 
and the skewbacks are not cut into the piers, but are formed 
on granite springers that project beyond. 

This expedient. to reduce the span and maintain the 
piers intact was most essential next the transepts where 
the triforium wall suddenly stops, and the abutment has 
been weakened by the formation of a passage in the wall of 
the transept. In view of this and the complicated section 
of the relieving arches—due to the difficulty of clearing the 
vaulting of the chapels—you may perhaps wonder why so 
favourable an opportunity for the use of steel girders that 
involve no thrust and occupy but little space should have 
been neglected, but the architect resolved not to introduce 
into the cathedral any ironwork as a support, though, as we 
shall see, he did not feel justified in objecting to its use asa 
tie. The projections or. buttresses between the lower 
windows of the triforium or gallery have an artistic value, 
though they serve no structural purpose. They are 
apparently supported on the flat roofing of the chapels, but 
they are really dependent on stone corbels that rest on the 
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relieving arches and blush unséen.” You will now see thatt 
chapel arcades and vaulting are relieved of all extraneo 
weight, and it has been possible to make the arcades ve 
slender, thus gaining extra space for the chapels, and impai 
ing to these minor parts of the building a suitable relative pr 
portion or scale. You willalso now realise the importance 
the galleries in disguising or masking the apparent weakne 
of the construction behind, just as a balcony is oft 
projected along a facade as an antidote against the we: 
appearance of a ground-floor storey. The archways form 
in the lower part of the counterforts, to preserve the co 
tinuity of the aisles, galleries and passages, have been ke 
as small as possible, but in the upper parts hollow spac 
have been left to economise material. These spaces we 
hot enclosed until the brickwork had been exposed son 
time to dry, and small openings for ventilation were left. 
the upper and lower parts of. the cavities to facilitate tl 
drying after the enclosing walls were built. It was al: 
desirable to keep these walls down until the cavities we 
arched or corbelled over, as the case might be, to preve 
the accumulation of rubbish that would have blocked 1 
the ventilators at the bottom. The main counterforts a 
10 feet 6 inches wide, and from these, at a height of 60 fe 
from the floor, spring the large transverse arches, 6 fe 
9 inches wide, that support the pendentives and the dome 
As the thrust exerted by these arches and the pendentiy 
is at a level much below the springing of the domes, it w 
not considered necessary to raise the main counterfor 
higher than the lean-to roof of the passage over the ti 
forium vaulting; but the secondary counterforts, place 
opposite the centres of the domes, are raised well abo 
these roofs and weighted with turrets, the supporting arch 
and wall at this level being comparatively thin. 
We have already referred to the exceptional charact 
of the counterforts dividing the transepts. These, you w 
notice, consist on the ground plan of two piers, one ne 
the nave, the other next the outer wall, the space betwe 
being arched over, just above the level of the gangways | 
galleries that cross the transepts. To dispel the we: 
appearance of the pier next the nave, and to insure a wu: 
formity of scale on the ground floor, the openings betwe: 
the piers are filled in with arcades that agree in height w) 
those of the galleries ; but these arcades do nothing towar: 
counteracting the thrust of the arches over, and indeed th) 
were not inserted until long after the main parts of 12 
structure were built. In building the pier next the nz 
the precaution had been taken to make it 9 inches wi’ 
than the corresponding piers of the nave, but this was 1t 
considered sufficient, so a rolled steel tie was inserted jt 
below the springing of the arches, where it would ¢ 
eventually concealed by the arcades; and ata higher le, 
just above the crown of the arches, another similar tie vs 
built in. When it is considered that the turrets of the 
transept counterforts are directly over the arches, and tit 
the arches sustain nearly half the weight of the vaulting <4 
the roofing, and that one of the domes is partly dependil 
on the pier, it will be admitted that these precautions ¢ 
not altogether uncalled for. At the west end of the ne 
the bewildering ramifications on the ground floor promeé 
well for the abutment at higher stages of the work; buis 
we ascend, the gradual recession of the western facade s'2 
dispels the illusion, until on the top stage, where the fT? 
dentives exert most pressure, we find that counter rett 
ance has been reduced to a minimum. Another effect le 
to these legal restrictions appears inside the building, wire 
the perimeter of the western dome seems to be too 1 
the large west window ; a deep barrel vault over the ale 
as originally intended by the architect, would have affor? 
better resistance and greatly improved the interior. 
Having now considered the main features of the rve 
regarding support and abutment, we will go back! 
imagination to that stage of the work when the 11) 
supporting arches had been turned, and the centring ig 
these was still in position, there to remain until the es 
weight had been imposed. On the north and south se 
these main arches were not turned until the lower secomTy 
arches and the brick filling over were finished, So thal : 
brickwork served as centring for that portion of the 1H 
arch that passes through the wall; but for the projet” 
portion on which the pendentives rest it »was, of Sek 
necessary to provide thin centring of wood. At the gai 
ing level of all the arches and brick-barrel vaulting, m8 
stone corbels were built in to support the centring!” 
projections being afterwards worked off. The spandre. 
the main arches are filled in up to the crown level ' 


eray ; 1 tc 
brickwork set back 133 inches from the faces of the ar} 
| aa eee - | 
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reserve a seating for the concrete of the pendentives. The 
visible junction of the brick arch and the concrete forms 
merely an angle or line, and if we follow these lines down 
to the springing where the supporting arches separate we 
shall find them meet, so that the surface of the pendentive 
expands or develops from a_ mere point ; but this apparent 
weakness in the construction is obviated by the | very 
common method of building the lower portion of the arches 
and the pendentives of brick in horizontal courses; thus a 
continuous joint is avoided by cutting the brickwork to the 
required angle, and the top of the brick corbelling forms a 
seating of considerable area for the solid concrete backing. 

The lower portion of the pendentive, just described, 
rises to a height of 13 feet above the springing; fixed 
centring for this part was not necessary—the accuracy of 
the hemispherical curves being insured by the application 
of movable templets. But for the upper part of the 
pendentive closely boarded centring was necessary, and 
to support this at the bottom a projecting stone landing was 
built in on the top of the brick corbelling, the projection 
being afterwards worked off. To secure bond for the 
concrete backing of this upper part, and to distribute the 
bearing, 6-inch stone landings are built in at intervals in the 
height, across the angles formed by the enclosing spandrel 
walls. Projecting courses of brick are also formed on these 
walls to serve as a key for the concrete. To limit the weight 
the top part of the pendentive has no solid backing; it is, in 
fact, built as part of a dome, having a shell 2 feet 6 inches 
in thickness, but on this shell radiating counterforts or ribs 
are formed that incline up to the base of the dome, and on 
these counterforts there are light sleeper walls that support 
the flat roofing around. To ventilate the cavities 43-inch 
drain-pipes were inserted in the shell and counterforts, 
communicating with the interior of the building. Construc- 
tionally, the pendertives may be regarded as corbels, by 
which the weight of the domes is not merely sustained, but 
directed to the piers. 

Nave Domes. 


The circle developed by the pendentives is 60 feet in 
jiameter; the base of the dome: is corbelled over from 
this, so that the springing is clearly defined, and a salient 
ingle at the junction of the two surfaces is thus avoided, 
or the convenience of the mosaic workers of a future 
seneration ‘The thickness of the domes at the springing is 
; feet, which is gradually reduced to 13 inches at the crown ; 
he curve of equilibrium is, therefore, well within the 
naterial. The domes were turned on closely boarded 
entring, in a series of superimposed rings of concrete 
.veraging 4 feet in width. The concrete was not reinforced 
n any way. The centring consisted of radiating trusses 
upported from the ground, on uprights go feet in height, 
nade of stout planking, bolted together so us to break joint, 
nd cross-braced at intervals. It was, of course, important 
9 have the centring perfectly rigid, to preserve the true 
lurvature of the concrete until it had finally set. Full 
esponsibility for the centring rested with the builder who 
vad contracted to carry out the work; and if his method 
acked the daring and skill of a Brunelleschi or a Fontana, 
€ certainly incurred no risk and did not stint the timbering. 
“he eastern dome of the nave was turned first, then the 
ome of the Sanctuary, next the middle dome of the nave, 
nd, lastly, the western dome. Their construction occupied 
bout fourteen months. The independent external covering 
f the domes is formed in 3-inch artificial stone: slabs, cast 
>the curve. They rest on radiating ribs 5 inches deep, of 
smilar material, fixed on the concrete and rebated to receive 
1e Slabs, thus leaving an air-space of 2 inches between the 
‘mer shell and the outer covering, the object being to 
ender the temperature of the interior more uniform. The 
’P_ and bottom joints of the slabs are rebated. At the 
ringing and at the crown the spaces between the ribs are 
ft open for ventilation, and to. prevent the wet being 
flven into the cavities at the top, a circular raised curb is 
Tmed, on. the top edge of the upper slabs, over which is 
| aceda domical capping that allows the air to circulate freely. 
> form the outer covering more than 600 slabs were re- 
‘ured for each dome ; the exposed surface is, therefore, 
I elaborate network of jointing, and we cannot but feel 


pat an outer coating of homogeneous asphalte would have 
°€n More impervious. 


be f You will note that by rebating the 
Ps ‘or the slabs, each radiating section of the covering is 
ty iM Position independently of the rest. The concrete 
\t roofing around the domes is covered with asphalte that 
‘sses up the lower portion of the dome, to a height of 


pout 4 feet 6 inches, under the outer covering, where it is 
‘yed into the concrete. 


P 


The Sanctuary, &c. 

The eastern portion of the cathedral, comprising the 
Sanctuary, the lateral chapels and the choir, presents a 
system of construction essentially Byzantine, the luminous 
corona of the sanctuary dome being raised aloft on vault- 
ing that seems to be independent of direct support. This 
buoyancy is due to the extensions that open out on all 
Sides, equal in span to the dome itself. The enclosing 
walls of the sanctuary, on the north and south, have very 
materially affected the design of the eastern chapels. 
Originally, these chapels were to have been enclosed by 
slender arcades, on marble columns, corresponding with 
those of the organ galleries adjoining; but—as in the 
case of the chapels of the nave—it was soon found that 
these arcades would not be sufficient to sustain the weight 
of the walls over, which are the highest in the building ; 
so the columns were changed into brick piers, and the two 
end bays of the arcddes were filled in, leaving only two 
bays open in the middle end a couple of narrow doorways 
at each end, for access to the aisles. Over the filled-in 
bays are built the solid portions of the outer wall, against 
which the organs may probably be placed, while over the 
two open bays is built the lighter portion of the wall con- 
taining the windows. The weight of this central part does 
not, however, entirely depend on the arcade below, for 
above the two lower windows a relieving arch is turned 
that transmits the weight of the upper part of the wall to 
the solid portions at the sides, and to still further reduce 
the weight that portion of the brickwork under the relieving 
arch and between the windows is built hollow. 


The Galleries. 


The organ galleries are independent factors of the con- 
struction and, like the galleries of the nave, were left down 
until the main parts were built. The concrete vaulting of 
these galleries and the western gallery of the nave is not 
let into the walls at the back, but supported on brick and 
stone corbelling, so that the walls are not weakened; the 
concrete was, however, keyed to the wall by projecting 
courses of brick, and, as an extra precaution, the columns 
supporting the vaulting of the organ galleries are tied to 
the back wall by gun-metal ties, while for the west gallery 
of the nave ties were inserted at the floor level of the 
gallery, where the wall of the narthex has most resistance. 
The side galleries of the nave have no supporting wall at 
the back excepting that next the campanile, but the arcades 
that carry the vaulting are comparatively short and resist- 
ance to any forward tendency is provided by the main 


piers. It may here be mentioned that the vaulting of the 
crypt was also delayed unttil the superstructure was 
finished. 


You now see that in no part of the cathedral does the 
main structure depend on marble columns, and this arrange- 
ment will be appreciated by those who have experienced 
the uncertainty of getting large marble monoliths delivered 
by a stipulated time. The Byzantine builders had the 
advantage in this respect; their quarries were often the 
dismantled basilicas and temples of the Romans, where 
they found columns ready to hand. But the primary objects 
in delaying the subsidiary parts of a building are, as you 
know, to give the main parts time to find their permanent 
settlement, and to avoid interference with the scaffolding 
and exposure to the weather. The accumulation of rain- 
water in the pockets of the upper vaulting of the cathedral 
was sometimes a great nuisance, and holes had to be left in 
the brickwork for temporary shoots or spouting. During 
the very hot weather, when the domes were being turned, 
they were sprinkled with water to prevent the concrete set- 
ting too quickly, 

(To be concluded.) 


WEST RIDING SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


N view of the extraordinary interest which has been 
aroused in the proposal of the West Riding County 
Council to levy a rate of 3d. in the pound for higher educa- 
tion, it is interesting to know, says the Yorkshire Posi, that 
the authorities are now committed to an expenditure of 
over a quarter of a million on secondary schools alone. 
The precise figure is 276,630/. Of this huge sum 30,321/. is 
to go in sites, 227,959/. in buildings and 18,350/. in equip- 
ment. To the cost of sites and buildings the County 
Council make grants of one-third and pay half the cost of 
equipping the schools, but of course most of the money has 
to come out of the local rates. Eighteen entirely new 
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schools are being erected in the West Riding, nine of them 
being for girls and the remainder for both boys and girls. 
All told they will provide accommodation for nearly 4,000 
children. The largest is the proposed new high school for 
girls at Barnsley, to accommodate 400. The site is to cost 
2,373, the buildings 14,000/. and the equipment 2,000/., or 
a total of 18,373/. 
Other new schools, either built or proposed, and their 
cost may be‘set out in tabular fornia 


pte ale) Estimated Cost. 
Name, so Site. Baud aoe 
| ; ings. ment. | Total. 
|— | 
Seiwa et ess Soci ge § 

Barnsley High (Girls) . 400 2,373 | 14,000 | 2,000 18,373 
Brighouse Secondary (Girls) 150 3,022 | - 6.750 1,200 10,972 
Castleford Secondary (Dual) 300 3,033 12,000 1,500 | 16,533 
Doncaster Secondary (Girls) 300 eR uy Oe OOO), SS 12,000 
Goole Secondary (Dual) | 300 35300 an aoa 50 1,000 17,500 
Guiseley Secondary (Dual) . | 200 3,900 8,000 1,000 12,900 
Hebden _— Bridge Secondary f 

(Mixed) 4 | 150 3,000 6,750 1,200 10,950 
Mexborough Secondary (Dual) Syme F180) 2,265 10,000 15 500K. 13,705 
Morley Secondary (Dual) her 200 2,400 | 11,160 1,000 14,560 
Normanton Secondary (Girls) 100 Ta Shiewo 000 = 5,000 
Pontefract Secondary (Girls) 200 2,000 8,000 1,000 11,000 
Pudsey Secondary (Dual) . <1 '2%360 = 12,000 | — 12,000 
Ripon Secondary (Girls) 3 80 = 4,000 800 4,800 
Selby Secondary (Girls) : al 80 1,220 5,000 650 | 6,870 
Settle Secondary (Girls) A | 100 an 5,000 Sema arate OOO 
Sheffield District Secondary | 

(Girls) see |.” 250 = 10;000."|)- -— 10.000 
Sowerby _ Bridge Secondary 

(Dual). a 250 2,750 10,000 1,250 | 14,000 
Handsworth Secondary (Dual) . 160 702 | 7,200 1,200 9,102 


Four schools are to be rebuilt—the Barnsley Grammar, 
the Elland Secondary (dual), the Thorne Secondary (dual) 
and the. Todmorden Secondary schools... The Barnsley 
school is to cost 8,o00/., Elland 6,750/., Thorne 6,o00/. and 
Todmorden 8,500/, while for purposes of better equipment 
grants are being made of 750/. to Thorne and 1,000/. to Tod- 
morden. Ten other schools, mostly of the grammar school 
type, are to be extended, and one—the Keighley Trade and 
Grammar school—acquired. The cost of these alterations 
may be thus set out :— 


Estimat2d Cost. 


Name, - ——__—_—— —-- 
i} 
Buildings. | Equipment. Total. 
| | 
£ £ £ 
Batley Grammar. . 4 5. 1,009 = 1,000 
Bingley Grammar ? . 5 | 3,960 — 3,960 
Drax Grammar. . 5,289 at 5,289 
Harrogate Secondary (Mixed) 7,000 = 7,000 
Hipperholme Grammar (Dual) é 2,000 = 2,000 
Holmfirth Secondary (Dual) : - | © -650 500 1,150 
Mirfield Grammar (Dual) 3,600 = 3,600 
Penistone Grammar (Dual) . 1,200 a 1,200 
Tadcaster Grammar Secondary (Dual 3,000 e 3,000 
Ossett Grammar (Dual) : 4,600 800 5,400 
Keighley Trade and Grammar . ‘ | 6,400 = 6,400 
| 


The above figures, which may be regarded as official, 
will serve a useful pur pose in indicating to the districts con- 
cerned the money that is being spent, or is proposed to be 
spent, on their behalf. At the Local Government Board 
inquiry, held at Wakefield on Friday, complaint was made 
by numerous gentlemen, who were opposed to the increased 
rate, of a complete lack of information on. this subject. 
The details given will no doubt afford them the opportunity 
of asking some pertinent quéstions when the inquiry is 
resumed next week. It may be mentioned that during the 
past year new secondary schools were opened at Castleford, 
Morley, Settle and Sheffield, making over twenty with those 
now in hand. The number of West Riding pupils in 
attendance at secondary schools upon which County Council 
grants are payable i is said.to be approximately 6,600, equi- 
valent to 47 per thousand of the population. 


MELBOURNE TOWN HALL. 


fio City Council of Melbourne recently invited com- 
petitive designs for the extension: of the town hall 
buildings. Nineteen sets of drawings were received, and a 
board consisting of professional advisers and members of 
the Council was appointed to report upon the same. At‘a 
meeting of the Council on March 4 the memorandum of the 
board was received. It was therein stated that after very 
careful consideration the board had arrived at the unanimous 
decision to recommend that the first prize of 300/. be 
awarded to the author of design No. 13. The report was 
unanimously adopted, and the envelopes Popreliits the 
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competitors’ names were then opened. It was announced 


that the first prize had been awarded to Messrs. Grainger, 


Kennedy & Little, National Trustee Buildings, 123 Queen 
Street; Melbourne. . It is anticipated that the cost of the 
work-will amount to 60,000/,, and that operations: will. be 
commenced at an early date. Of the winners of the first 
prize, Mr. John H. Grainger, well known as the designer of 
Prince’s Bridge, Melbourne, has successfully carried out 
many large structures in Victoria, and after nearly a ten 
years’ tenure has resigned the position of chief Government 
architect, West Australia, returning to Victoria to resume 
his practice. Mr. Grainger is corresponding member of the 
Société Centrale des Architectes F rancais of Paris. Messrs. 
Kennedy and Little are both Fellows of the R.V.IA. Mr. 
Philip A. Kennedy is the author of many important build- 
ings in Bendigo, whilst he has just completed St. Vincent's 
Hospital in Melbourne. Mr. John Little has practised. in 
Melbourne for twenty years. Apart from his reputation as 
an architect he has been for many years the hon. secretary 
of the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects, and is 
lecturer in building construction at the ‘Working Men’s 
College, Melbourne, and editor of the R.V.I.A. “ Journal of 


Proceedings.’ 


GENERAL. 


Sir Thomas Drew, P.R.H.A., who has for the past three 
months had charge of the fine art section of the Irish 
National Exhibition, has, in consequence of pressure of 
private engagements, forwarded his resignation as president 
of the section to the executive committee. 

A Party of Members of the Northern Architectural 
‘Association visited Sunderland .on Saturday and were con- 
ducted over the offices of the Wear omulissioneas the 
police buildings and fire station, &c. 

Lord Aldenham proposes to reconstruct the organ i in 
St. Albatis Cathedral. At present the organ occupies a 
position above the St. Cuthbert’s. screen separating the nave 
from the choir, and impedes tie view from east .to west. 
The instrument is to be enlarged, divided into two parts 
and inserted in the arches on the north and south about the 
screen. The work is estimated to cost nearly 3,000), 2am 

Messrs. Davidson & Crakney, of Newcastle and Sunder. 
land, have obtained the first and second prizes in the com- 
petition for two branch libraries in Sunderland. . | 

The Jury of the Salon consists of the following 
members :—M. Pascal, president ; MM. Daumet and Bernier 
vice-presidents ; MM. Marcel and ‘Louvet, secretaries 
MM.  Blavette, Boeswillwald, Bonnier, Deglane, ‘Nénot | 
Normand, Sortais and Vaudremer. 

An Exhibition of Paintings ‘by Adolphe | Monticelli was 
opened on Saturday in Paris.’ It will be’ closed on May 4 
There are seventy-six examples showing | all ‘his differen’ 
manners of execution. ' 

A Special Committee of the Salford Town Council recom 
mended the erection of a town. hall at a cost of 100,000/, 
but there were only twenty-one votes in favour of thi 
project while there were twenty-four opponents. - 

The Contract for the decoration of the British Museun 
reading-room has been placed in the hands of the firm 0. 
Waring & Gillow, Ltd., and it is hoped that the ‘work wil 
be completed well within the six months contemplated b: 
the authorities of the Museum. The decoration will. tak 
200,000 leaves of beaten gold, the painting 25 tons of whit 
lead and will keep 200 men busy for several months. 

The Local Government Board has sanctioned the appl 
cation of the Ilford Urban Council for permission to ere 
a public hall at Seven Kings. 

Mr. Daniel F. P. Barton, who was known as an amateu! 
at whose cost a grand concert hall was erected in Genev 
and presented to the city, has died at his villa on the = 
of Lake Leman. 

The Architects in Dundee who signed the agreement n« 
to submit plans for the new technical institute, “in view ¢ 
the inadequate remuneration offered and other unsati! 
factory conditions affecting the competition, ” are, says th 
Dundee Advertiser :—J. Donald Mills, president of the Inst , 
tute; John T. Maclaren, vice-president ; Thos. M. Cappo: 
W. Fleming Wilkie, David L. Allan, Charles Mann, Willia 
Gauldie, Chas. G.-Soutar—members of Council; Mil — 
& Shepherd, ‘James Maclaren & Sons, Thoms & Wilki 
Blackadder & Allan, Leslie Ower, James F indlay, Johnstc 
& Baxter, James Foggie & Son, Jas. Sibbald, Richard ( 
Murray, M‘Culloch & Jamieson, R. Hunter, Henry Thomso, 
Alex. Lickely, Edward Tough, J. & F. Salmond, John Brut 
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- Ole Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


ze Council of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
eland have had a great’number of applications from 
e Estates Commissioners for information respecting 
cient monuments situate on estates about to be sold 
the tenants, to which replies have been given. In 
arly every case reported on the structure was con- 
Jered by the Council to be worthy of preservation. 
ey have had no information as to what further 
tion was taken beyond what is to be gained from the 
wliamentary report of the Estates Commissioners, 
ym which the following extract is taken :—“ Inspectors 
d surveyors are required to furnish in their reports 
rticulars of any ancient or Medizval structures or 
monuments, or the remains thereof, which may be on 
e holdings inspected, in order that the Commissioners 
ay be in a position to consider the advisability of 
sting them, pursuant to section 14, either in the 
missioners of Public Works or in the County 
yuncil. During the period from November 1, 1903, to 
arch 31, 1906, the Commissioners were so informed 
the existence of sixty-seven monuments or struc- 
res. Of these, the Commissioners of Public Works 
ve consented to allow two to be vested in them ; the 
unty Council of Kildare, one ; the County Council of 
estmeath, one; and the County Council of Down, 
ree. In twenty cases investigations as to whether 
-monuments or structures were worthy of preserva- 
m by the Commissioners of Public Works, or by the 
unty Council, were not completed; and in the 
maining cases the monuments .or structures proved 
t to be sufficiently important to be reserved under 
tion 14 of the Act.” It would appear from the fore- 
ing that a large number of these monuments have not 
en vested in either the County Council or Board of 
orks, and consequently they have become the 
sperty of the tenants. It is to be regretted that 
re is no provision made for the preservation of such 
jects, many of them being of the highest local and 
tiquarian interest, and it is to be feared the tenants 
ll not have the means or inclination to preserve or 
otect them from injury. 


Raitway companies having private Acts are sup- 
sed to be outside the operation of the London 
ilding Acts. But cases will arise in which the 
munity of the companies appears to be doubtful. 
€ 1S now under consideration. At the Crystal Palace 
: South-Eastern and other railways possess land of 
ich a portion was last year let for the erection of a 
ul office. The London County Council had notice 
ved for the demolition of the building on the ground 
tt it contravened the general building line. The 
lway companies asked the Tribunal of Appeal to set 
de the notice, claiming that the building was erected 
purposes connected with railways. The contention 
S upheld by the Tribunal. -The County Council 
MN went to the High Court, where it was decided 
t the question was one for the Court and not for the 
ibunal, and the case was remitted for rehearing. 
| Friday last the County Council applied before the 
ibunal that the appeal should be dismissed, with 
ts, although the case is still pending. That course 
S agreed to and the costs were fixed at 25 guineas, 
t an application of the Borough Council of Camber- 
ll for their costs was rejected. At first sight it might 
Supposed that the Council have gained a victory. 
tthe question has yet to be determined, for only 
> Stage in the operations has been accomplished. 
entually, it need hardly be said, the costs will amount 
much more than 25 guineas. At the same time, it is 
larkable, that the High Court- should reserve for 
lf @ question on a matter which, from the surveyor’s 
nt of view, is entirely technical, 


, 


AN inquiry was made in the last session concerning 
the remuneration of consulting engineers to the Crown 
Colonies and Protectorates for services in connection 
with the construction of railways during the last ten 
years. The object of the inquiry has not been clear to 
the Colonial Office, for railways may be intended not 
only for the commercial development of the territory, 
but also sometimes for a military or political purpose. 
The consulting engineers do not initiate the construc- 
tion, and the money expended appears to be mainly 
out-of-pocket expenses. The colony of Sierra Leone 
has paid Messrs. Baker & SHELFORD, in addition to 
their salary, sums of 2,363/. :118. 4a, 865/. 19s. 9d., 
3,194/ 198. 11d., 2,913/. 108. 11d., 116/. 2s. 5d. and 
1,080/, 18s. 4d. From the Gold Coast Colony the 
expenses paid were 4,835/. 19s. 5d., 6,135/. 16s. 2d. 
and 240/. 13s. 8d. From Southern Nigeria sums 
of -4,952/.,. 3,265/. and 2,514/. 15s. were paid, and 
from Cyprus 2,645/. 13s. 2d. Messrs. GREGORY, 
EyLes & WarinG received for office expenses from 
Ceylon 4,456/. 15s. 9d. and from the Malay States 
4,242/., in addition to salary, The Straits Settlements 
paid 1,974/. 4s. 6d., Trinidad 586/. 5s., and British 
Central Africa 5,187/. 7s. 9d.. It is stated that the latter 
sum includes, in addition to office and other expenses 
in this country, the cost of the consulting engineers’ 
representative in the Protectorate and of his staff and 
office, travelling and other expenses, including passages, 
camp equipage, &c. In addition to a salary of 1,000/, 
the firm of Sir Jonn Wotre Barry & PARTNERS re- 
ceived last year 623/. 2s. 9d. for office expenses. 
Messrs. RENDEL & RogBertson were paid 3,695/. 18s. 11d. 
for office expenses by the Protectorate of Uganda. It is 
not improbable that the subject: of consulting engineers 
will come under discussion at the Colonial Conference 
which is now sitting. 


Tue exhibition of the works of the German artists 
known as the Berlin Secession,-which corresponds with 
one of the French salons, is now open to visitors. It has 
been decided to close it on August 1, which is earlier 
than is usual. It is believed that in July people think 
of the country and there: is always a decline in the 
number of visitors. to exhibitions. » Berlin, moreover, is 
not exactly the place on'a hot day to attract visitors 
from a distance.. The experiment may not be successful, 
for the Germans are fond of adhering to old ways, and 
if they do not care to visit galleries they like to know 
they are open to receive them. Apparently the exhibi- 
tion this year is above the average in quality, for 
among the secessionists are most of the representatives 
of new theories of art. 


GRASSE is famous for its perfumes, and who knows 
whether the supplies of varied flowers which were 
necessary to produce them were not without their effect 
on the mind of the young JEAN FRaGoNnaARD, who was. 
born in the town in 1732? His paintings are at least 
suggestive of beauty which does not endure, as preferably 
he painted youth and its weaknesses in many. forms. 
For an artist of his disposition the monumental. works 
he had to study in Rome as a holder of the Prix were 
hindrances rather than aids. He knew his strength as 
well as shortcomings when he declined to become an 
Academician, although he went through the formalities 
which would be sufficient to qualify any other painter. 
For several years he suited French taste, but when the 
Revolution was impending the amateurs professed to 
believe in severity, and the joyous FRAGONARD was 
supplanted by Davip and his mock-heroics. He died 
in Paris poor and neglected in 1806. Recently a 
memorial. of the artist was unveiled in the Place du 
Jeu-de-Ballon in Grasse. It is the work of M. AucustEe 
MAILLARD, the sculptor. At the banquet there were 


-orations about. the painter who so well interpreted the 


French spirit in its last joyous days, and who was the 
rival of WaTTEAu, CHARDIN and GREUZE, 
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UNITY AND VARIETY. 
HERE must be a weakness in human nature for 
formule. They may be only a development of 
proverbs. Just as the essence of prudence is supposed 
to be expressed in two or three words, it may have been 
concluded that the results of experience and experiment 
could be presented by algebraic symbols. Formulz are 
now esteemed as if they were charms by some men who 
consider themselves to be practical. A little multiplica- 
tion and division and something is ascertained which 
otherwise could not be discovered without several hours’ 
labour, if at all, The acceptance of “ unity and variety ” 
as the principle which underlies all beauty, and there- 
fore all art, could not have gained such universal respect 
if men were not prone to believe that the briefest ex- 
pression of wisdom was likely to be the truest in 
zesthetics. 

It is impossible to say where it originated. We 
believe that at first it was intended to apply only to 
literary compositions and discourses. In such exercises 
there is a temptation to be discursive, and the counsel 
is often repeated of old orators who recommend 
enthusiastic tyros to omit everything that seems to be 
particularly grand. The phrase “thread of a dis- 
course” could not have originated if writers and 
speakers were not apt to forsake the highway for the 
more pleasant byways. But as it is supposed that the 
rules which are applicable to rhetoric will also serve for 
the fine arts, it could not be long before architects and 
painters, if not sculptors, were induced to believe it 
was only necessary to combine variety with unity in 
order to produce satisfactory work. 

It is always well’ when dealing with words to 
consider their origin. It is possible that the originator 
of the phrase signified by unity and variety certain 
ideas which were outside the province of art. The 
great St. AucusTINE is believed to have written a 
masterpiece on the subject. But it no longer exists, and 
the only references to it which have survived appear to 
relate to unity as a characteristic of spiritual beauty, 
““Omnis porro pulchritudinis forma unitas est.” It 
would, however, be difficult to apply advice concerning 
mysticism to the creation of forms for giving pleasure 
to the eyes, which is the aim of most arts. 

We all know that the same material things can be 
arranged in different categories. We can consider 
stones according to their colour or general appearance, 
or according to their strength, the difficulty of obtaining 
them and so on. It would, for example, be possible to 
erect a wall in courses which differed in colour and in 
texture. Variety would then be presented before us 
and there would be unity, for all the stones served one 
purpose in common. But it would not follow that the 
variety and unity had produced a beautiful object, for 
the stones might not be adapted for neighbourship. 
Probably a wall more pleasing to the sight would 
be obtained by a combination of stones of the same 
formation, and which could not be supposed to display 
any variety. A similar result would, of course, be 
attained by using bricks of different colours. 

A variety of forms can also be combined in a struc- 
ture, and the result will not be necessarily either 
beautiful or a work of art. It must not be supposed 
that the failure is to be attributed entirely to prejudices 
on the part of the observer. Freakish combinations 
have been condemned at least from the time of Horace. 
But it sometimes happens that through the power of 
association over us excuses will be found for those 
who pérpetrated them. As a rule critics would 
condemn, for example, the employment of Gothic 
with Classic or Renaissance forms in a_ build- 
ing. But we know that at the present time 
restorers who separated one from the other in churches 
are condemned as wanting in good taste, reverence and 
recognition of historic effects. In spite of this there 
is little doubt that the introduction of many forms for 
tthe sake of variety is generally allowed to produce an 
ancongruous result, 


It must be admitted that the temptation to introc 
variety both in pictures and buildings is difficult 
resist. It is only necessary to observe the conduc 
children in an exhibition or with illustrated bc 
before them in order to realise their eagerness 
novelties. Men in respect of art resemble child 
Originally they had to be satisfied with the simp 
forms.- An important place probably for worship, 
Carnac in Brittany or Stonehenge, consisted 
so many similar avenues, we must suppose | 
strangers who attended were puzzled unless they 
lowed official guides. There may have been decoratj 
with flowers or the remains of victims which sere 
clues instead of enamelled tablets or sign-posts, 
looking at the rows of stones we are forced to concl 
that unity and monotony are akin, The early tem 
were simple and the primitive statues of the Gre 
were little more than blocks of stone and we 
Variety, in fact, became compulsory, if it were onl 
help men in distinguishing between objects.. A» 
lines on a menhir placed at the beginning of a row 
stones at Carnac would distinguish one avenue ft 
another. In Greek sculpture a few folds to indica 
robe, or it may be a girdle, helped to suggest a god o 
goddess. In that way the variety which is essential 
a work of art would originate in practical needs. 

After a time variety would be adopted simply 
the purpose of giving pleasure. A Doric columny 
not strengthened by fluting ; rather by the diminutio1 
material it might be supposed to increase the likelih« 
of failure. The sculpture of the metopes and pedim 
were novel varieties, and to the eye and mind of 
Greek imparted greater unity to a building than wet 
imagine. Variety in another form was obtained wh 
caryatides were substituted for columns. ‘Colouring 
masonry was likewise an innovation. It would hz 
been possible to have effected changes which could s 
be called varieties, but which would not have increas 
the beauty of the buildings. The attempts of ambitic 
men to surpass the Greeks is proof of this. Thep 
gress of architecture did not arise from mere alteratio 
or mere accretions, but from all the changes increasi 
the beauty of the building. To assert that beauty in: 
consists of unity with variety is to disregard the mc 
important factor, which was beauty, and which wot 
satisfy departure from established forms. We may 
fact say that the formula under consideration, if tak 
literally, means that beauty consists in the combinati 
of things which are not beautiful so long as they diff 
from each other. It is only a metaphysician who cou 
suppose that such a conclusion was of any advanta 
to the world. i 

There is no doubt the formula has done harm, — 
has made some men believe that variety was in its 
the most desirable quality in a work of art. During ma 
centuries the difference between architecture as practis 
and that created by the Greeks arose mainly from t 
importance attached to variety. Where marble w 
available there was a superabundance of columi. 
Could men be quickly trained as sculptors, then statu 
and reliefs were employed in profusion. Mosa. 
seemed to be indispensable to all those who trad! 
with towns where they were produced. The buildin) 
in which there was such a display of wealth are : 


posed to represent the triumph of craftsmanship it 
But the great fact remains that with all tht 
pov 


of art. 
excesses they could be accepted as showing the 
of variety in unity. | 
We may interpret unity as a severe epee 
as was exemplified by the Greek mind when at its be, 
with a scorn of the superfluous such as was manifest! 
in the Parthenon. But unity can become wonderfus 
elastic in order to comprise varieties of good and bis 
suitable and unsuitable. . If richness is tolerated in a 
part of a building there is no reason to prevent 
appearing in other parts, and by that means the or 
will be in keeping. Miron did not hesitate to - 
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Doric type for the Parliament-house of the Fallen 
gels. According to him it was— 
Built like a temple, where pilasters round 
Were set, and Doric pillars overlaid 
_ With golden architrave ; nor did there want 
_ Cornice or frieze with bossy sculptures graven ; 
The roof was fretted gold. 


In this case we have varieties on a gorgeous scale, 
1 many a Roman consul and emperor would con- 
er that similar additions were improvements on the 
tic Doric. Indeed, it may be remarked in passing 
it Micron considered there was a connection between 
fabric he described and the Greek temples, for he 
is us that: Mutcrper, the architect of it, was adored 
ancient Greece. Indeed, when men seek after variety 
d will paint the lily and gild refined gold for the sake 
it they are likely to be led into much that is extrava- 
yt and foolish. : 

It is not by formulz the true artist works, whether 
nter or architect, and his productions are of a nature 
ich cannot be defined with brevity or by algebra. 
- is a law to himself, and he is just as likely to make 
stakes as'.any metaphysician when he attempts the 
possible. _MicHEL ANGELO was not happy in express- 
‘ himself when he said that beauty was no more than 
» purgation of superfluities. What is more essential 
the discovery of the figure which has to be emanci- 
ed by removing the marble which enshrouds it. 
s definition would be more worthy of a sculptor’s 
Tneyman, who in a mechanical way wrought the 
rble block into more or less resemblance to the 
del, It is the business of the architect as well as 
» sculptor first to shadow forth in his own mind. the 
ity which is to rule his building as.a whole. That 
ng determined, he can adopt varieties to the extent 
ich will be’ in keeping with it. He has to establish 
eries of relations between all the parts. But if he 
re to depend for character on the number of varieties 
ich his building would present it might be considered 
complying with the formula of which we have been 
aking. But it would hardly be accepted as a work 
art, 


NEW BOOKS. 


“HE latest volume of the London Topographical 
. Record (London Topographical Society) contains 
lescription of Vanbrugh House and Vanbrugh Castle 
Blackheath, by Mr. G. H. Lovecrove. The former 
s been removed, the latter is undergoing extensive 
erations. The gateway to the castle must have made 
ple imagine that the building was of large size. But 
ither the house nor the castle could be considered as 
posing. The house, after undergoing alterations, was 
sd for a ladies’ school. The castle is described as 
he best of VANBRUGH’s small brick houses. But his 
Ssive style was better adapted to the design of large 
né mansions.” Mr. Puiwie Norman’s address is 
inly devoted to the remains of the Roman wall of 
ndon, Another instalment is given of Mr. Hirtron 
Ick’s record of the “ Signs of Old London,” and repro- 
ctions are shown of old bills, trade cards and adver- 
ements. The information is often very strange. 
rinstance, in connection with the Crown in Cheap- 
e it is said :—‘‘ In the reign of Epwarp IV. WALTER 
ALKER, dwelling at the sign of the Crown, in Cheap- 
ey told his little child, if he would be quiet, he would 
ke him heir to the Crown. For this innocent speech 
- unfortunate man appears to have suffered the ex- 
me penalty of the law for high treason.” The Mer- 
id tavern stood between Bread Street and Friday 
eet and the first mention of it is in 1462. According 
tradition Sir CuristopHer WrRreEN lived in a house 
ilt on the site of the Saracen’s Head, Cheapside, 
ring the erection of St. Paul’s Cathedral. In 1707 
ILLIAM Squire; at the Three Tents and Lamb, in The 
ultry, announced that he sold great variety of: paper- 
ngings of his own manufacture at most reasonable 


rates. JoHN Muzton, scrivener, the father of the 
poet, lived at the Spread Eagle, in Bread Street, 
in 1602. The catalogue of the maps, views and 
plans of London, exhibited at Drapers’ Hall, will also 
be useful to archzeologists. The Society has already 
done valuable work, although there are only about two 
hundred subscribers. With an increase of funds there 
is little doubt that a record would be prepared of what- 
ever has survived concerning Old Time London. 


_ The use of squared paper has increased to a sur- 
prising extent of late. The result ‘is that a quire can 
now be obtained for about the same price which a sheet 
cost several years ago. It has been popularised by the 
newspapers when indicating the rise and fall of tempe- 
rature, imports and exports, prices of materials, &c. In 
such cases the lines are zigzag. But when dealing with 
such a subject as the strength of materials it is possible 
not only to demonstrate the regularity of physical laws, 
but to use the records as guides to the dimensions of the 
beams which will serve our purpose. Sticklers for scien- 
tific investigations may consider that such ause is of the 
empiric kind. But iftime and trouble are economised and 
the risk of errors avoided then the squared paper method 
merits to be recommended. In the “ Graphical Hand- 
book of Reinforced Concrete Design” (Crospy Locx- 
woop & Son), by Mr. Joun Hawxkeswortu, an American 
engineer, fifteen plates are made to serve instead of 
calculations for finding the sections of beams and 
columns. They are adapted no doubt to American 
conditions, and more especially to the building code of 
New York City. But they will also serve in other 
places. The plates are copied from those employed by 
the author, and he believes they would be useful to 
architects who have only occasionally to design work 
in reinforced concrete and who may not have the 
organisation necessary to arrive at results by calculation. 
As a general rule, before using such aids it is well 
to test them by comparing them with approved results. 
For a stress may not in all cases be exactly 
represented by a straight line which always is at the 
same angle with the horizontal base. Occasionally 
curved lines come nearer the truth, and they are recog- 
nised in the plates. The requirements of the New 
York building code are given, and the author shows 
applications to a variety of instances. 


A volume of reasonable size, entitled ‘‘ Concrete- 
Steel : a Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Rein- 
forced Concrete Construction,” by Mr. W. Nose 
Twe.vetrees (London: Wuuittaker & Co.), is well 
adapted to explain the latest form of construction. It 
describes several of the systems, and explains different 
theories which have been presented mainly by foreign 
experimenters. Owing to a number of obstacles, it is 
hardly possible at the present time to write a treatise 
on the subject which would be confined solely to English 
experience. The pages are adapted to inform students 
and others about what has been accomplished, and may 
serve as an incentive to English architects, engineers 
and contractors to devise improvements. Reinforced 
concrete serves expedition more perfectly than is pos- 
sible with other materials, and if it were not for the 
conservatism of local authorities it would be largely 
used throughout the country. 


Mr. H. C. Stanpace, of Birmingham, is a chemist 
who has done much towards initiating people into the 
applications of chemistry to business purposes. His 
‘“Agglutinants of all Kinds for all Purposes” (A. 
ConstaB_E & Co.) is another effort. According to 
Dr. Jounson, the verb agglutinate was appropriated 
solely by medicine in his time. But it is shown 
in the’ book that men in various businesses, from 
architects to zinc-workers, possess an interest in 
cements, mortars, glues, and other aids for making one 
substance adhere to another. Mr.’ STANDAGE gives 
over 500 recipes, and his book contains much advice in 
other forms, Gesso, we find, corresponds with what is 
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commonly called ‘gypsum in England ‘and. stucco in 
Scotland. Terra-alba is another name for. a material 
that is largely employed in the arts as plaster of Paris 


not be considered as exemplifying so much ar 
ability as the cave-dwellers of Europe in a remote 
yet they made some attempts to produce symbol 


adorn theirhouses and graves and some of their utet 
After seeing the examples of primitive art in the ] 
Rivers collection at Oxford, Mr, Sipree says “ the 
something very surprising in the almost total absen 
ornamental art amongst the Hovas and some of the ¢ 
peoples inhabiting Madagascar. A tribe occupying 
southern central highlands, known as the Bétsiléo, ap 
to be an exception. For they havea decided and sp 
style of ornament which they use for household uter 
and tattooing is very common.. But the author | 
saw examples while travelling through the: distric 
1876, and it does not appear that any European 
described the ornament. The French will probably 
be long before they reveal it to the world. Althc 
art may not be remarkable, there is much else w 
will be found interesting by the anthropolk 

Mr. Srpree, having the true missionary spirit, has 
affection for the people, or at least the Christians am 
them. During the period of persecution. between 1 
and 1861 they were ‘punished by having to ¥ 
on Sundays, as well as week days, in erecting 
mense workshops which an able F renchman, 
Laporpg, had designed.. One of those had Ww 
6 feet thick, and the native Christians had to quarry 
stone as well as to lay it. The capital, Antani 
rivo, in 1863, when the author first visited it, consi 
of houses in which wood and rush or bamboo | 
alone used ; stone and clay were prohibited. At 
instance of two representatives of the L.M.S. sun-¢ 
brick and tiles were substituted, and the’ ma 
memorial churches designed by Mr. Sipree der 
strated to the natives what was possible in but 
without importing foreign materials. . Now brick 
almost generally used. The book is written in ex 
lent style, and it is free from the goody-goody ref 
sentations which restrict books by missionaries t 
limited class of readers. ay 


and for adulterating other materials. Hints like the 
following meet us on almost every page :—“ Colour 
alone cannot determine the quality of plaster, as the 
quality of the gypsum regulates the quality of the 
plaster. The whitest and hardest generally yields the 
best plaster, but as the exception proves the rule, it 
may be mentioned that Cumberland plasters are of a 
delicate pink and of a very pale grain and exceedingly 
slimy when gauged.” The recipes are so widely 
applicable, Mr. Sranpace’s volume should be at hand 
in any place of business where joints have to be made 
by means of chemistry rather than by mechanics. 


Messrs. ConsTaBLe also have published an American 
book on a similar subject, viz. “Glues and Gelatine: a 
Practical Treatise on the Methods of Testing and Use,” 
by Mr. R. Lrvincstone F ERNBACH, chemical expert. 
It is not so comprehensive as the companion volume, 
but glue is, however, taken in a wide sense, and those 
who use that material will be repaid by reading the 
pages. _ No builder will be surprised to learn that, 
‘while Germany produces glues in far greater variety 

than other European countries, her product is, as a 
rule, inferior’ in quality.” ‘ The extra Superior is 
frequently inferior to the superior. Cologne ‘glue can 
no longer be trusted. French glues, on the other hand, 
uphold their old character for purity and strength. 
The following will suggest the manner in which infor- 
mation is conveyed by the author :— 

1. Glue exerts a far greater hold on surfaces of wood 
that have been cut across the grain than on those that have 
been split or cut with the grain. 

2. When two surfaces of split wood are laid together 
the hold of the glue is the same, whether the fibres are laid 
parallel or crosswise to one another. 

3. The value of a wood joint is dependent upon the 
union of the glue with the fibre of the wood. For glue to 
be properly effective it must penetrate the pores of the 
wood, and the greater this penetration the more substantial 
the joint. 

4. All other factors being equal, glues that dry slowly are 
invariably stronger in the joint than those that dry rapidly. 

5. Except in the case of veneering, both surfaces of the 
wood should be properly glued before junction. 

6. Do. not use thick solutions of glue for jointwork. 
They congeal too quickly, and hence fail to penetrate the 
‘pores of the wood, yielding, as a result, a weak joint. In 

every case the glue must be worked well into the wood 
with a brush, much in the same manner as a coat of paint 
is applied. 

7. If. glue is applied to hot wood all the water of the 
glue-solution will be absorbed by the wood, leaving a thin 
sinadhesive coating of glue at the surface of the joint, which, 
if. made in this fashion, will hold only a limited time. 


Mr. Fernpacu’s volume is an excellent example of 
the American treatise. Any circumstance that is likely A 
to be useful is recognised, and it is assumed that the worthless. ; ne 7 ae 
reader is.a novice. . An effort is made to have principles | __ Ironwork is interesting, for it reveals that the Fat 
recognised, and although the author does not profess to | had ee ide in jheintasks, erence ka 
enter into details of manufacture, he describes as much of ra Patera oh ht about wien 

: or hammered and pierced work brought about what } 
the process as is needful for a consumer to understand. 


A third edition of “ Architectural Hygiene,” 
Messrs. B. F. FietcHer & H. P. FLETCHER, | 
appeared (Wuitraker & Co.), It has been brought 
to date, and as it contains over 300 diagrams, applian 
of all kinds are represented. Attention is given 
planning, and the book merits the success it has gair 


in the course of a very few years. 

T was fortunate that South Kensington was. enriched 
I so many examples of wrought-ironwork, for of | 
years specimens are becoming more rare and theref 
more costly. Examples of craftsmanship in the precic 
metals were preserved on account of the material. But 
a long period old iron was a sort of byword, and pie 
which would now be highly prized were cast aside 


GERMAN IRONWORK, 


The majority of people in this country who know 

anything about Madagascar are likely to be indebted 
for their. information to some. of the writings of the 
Rev. James Spree, a missionary of the L.M.S. His 
“ Madagascar before the Conquest” (T. FisHER Unwin) 
Frepresents over thirty years acquaintance with the island. 
Henceforth a different condition of affairs will have to 
be chronicled. It is well, therefore, to put on 
record .as many facts as are possible. relating 
to the island in which- so many. ancient practices 
‘were observed. New theories about life in.a remote 
age depend for their support on evidence which is to 
-be collected in places which have not advanced in the 
Same ratio as Etrope. The people of Madagascar 
shave’ had: peculiarities in’ their - folklore, superstitions, 
manners and customs, and beliefs, Although they could 


against the more modern system, and although cast-irc- 
work could not be superseded, it lost much of its importar? 
by comparison with work that was entirely produced by t? 
hand. In the best period the smith, like other craftsm'; 
could not fail to draw inspiration from architecture. Vz 
Sometimes see not only trefoils and quatrefoils, but m 
ture pointed arches. We might suppose in looking ats 
examples of wrought-iron that, like the goldsmiths of} 
later time in Spain, the smiths were not without. solP 
influence on the architects’ and carvers. Many ‘of © 
flamboyant curves which seem unsuited for stone appt 
to be derived from the flexible forms to which iron le 
itself in the hands of artificers. | Pes 

An excellent collection of Germanic ironwork belongis 
‘to Herr F. Geiger, a Bavarian, is now on view at the gall ft 
of the Fine Art Society in New Bond Street. It: 
mainly of a domestic kind; door furniture evidently is’ 
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favourite with the collector. We give illustrations of a few 
examples Which are suggestive of work in gold and silver 
rather than in wrought-iron. Some, it will be seen, are 
platework, but others are hammerwork and repoussé work. 
It would be an advantage if some or all of the examples 
could be procured for the industrial museums in ‘this 
country, and they are therefore well deserving of attention 
from committees and others desirous to see an advanée in 
metalwork. 


SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


fi Bre twenty-third annual dinner of the Society of Archi- 

tects was held on Thursday evening, the 18th inst., 
at De Keyser’s: Royal Hotel, Mr. Albert E. Pridmore, 
president, in the chair. The Lord Mayor and Sheriffs 
Crosby and Dunn attended in semi-state, and among the 
guests were Lord Monkswell, Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P., 
His Honour Judge Rentoul, Mr. T. B. Silcock, M.P., Captain 
the Hon. Fitzroy Hemphill, Mr. H. G. Montgomery, M.P., 
Mr. Atherley-Jones, K.C., M.P., Mr. A. C. Scovell, AP, 
(chairman Metropolitan Asylums Board), Mr. Wm. Robert- 
son (master of the Carpenters’ Company), Mr. Matthew 
Wallace, J.P., Mr. C. F. Parslow (master of the Painters’ 
Company), Mr. J. S. Fletcher, M.P., Mr. A. C. Morton, M.P., 
Mr. Brook, Mr. T. Kitchin, Mr. Donald Maclean, M.P., Prof. 
R. Elsey-Smith, Mr. Alfred R. Smith (master of the Tylers 
and Bricklayers’ Company), Sir H. Trueman Wood, Mr. E. 
Holmes, Mr. A. A. Hudson, Mr. G. L. Gomme, the mayors 
of Bath, Stoke Newington, Holborn, Chatham, Chelsea, 
Islington and Mansfield ; Messrs. W. E. Riley, James Bell, 
Harry Bird, T. A. Bullock, J. Patten Barber, E. C. Thrupp, 
F. L. Dove, Alfred J. Gate, E. O. Sachs, F. Wallen, E. W. 
Harvey Piper, W. A. Scott, Reuben Sheppard, J. B. Wild, 
George Langridge, E. R. Woodward, G. A. Birkenhead, 
H. C. W. Blyth, J. Llewellin Smith, C. S. Thomas, P. H. 
Ashby Bailey, W. Scott-Deakin, John Harrop White, R. 
Frank Vallance (vice-president), J. B. Corby, Edgar M. 
Leest, J.P., E. Basset Willis, W. B. Willmott, G. H. Leavey, 
Charles Day, Councillor Whyman, Alderman Driver, G. E. 
Bonid, Anthony Scott, Colman Scott, T. J. Byrne, R, G. 
Bare, Alderman. Viney, Alderman Skinner, Aiderman 
Featherby, Geo. H. Paine, J. G. C. Adams, T. T. Blyth, 
Frank Havern, F. W. Fenning, R. Leighton, J. R. Ross, H. 
Weber Brown, W. Atkinson, Percy B. Tubbs, Leonard 
Tubbs, M.A., Herbert W. Matthews, R. Harvey Barton, 
Geo. H. Bailey, C. Goldfinch, Geo. W. Pridmore, W. Bates, 
R. Banks-Martin, A. H. Campbell, C. Palmer, Charles H. 
Champness, B. R. Tucker, Ernest Beal, H. P. Barrett, C. H. 
Mead, A. R. Robertson, E. H. Adams, J. H. Arber, M. J. 
Zimmermann, Sidney Marsland, Wm. Woodward, Ellis 
Marsland (hon. secretary), Montague L. P. Crozier, .T. E. 
Lidiard James, Col. F. S. Leslie, R.E., Cholton James, 
Nai Tom, David Morgan, G. Foord, Walter C. Williams, 
E. C. Beaumont, Wilfred H. Robinson, Oswald C. Wylson, 
Charles E. Jackson, Chas. E. Denny, Chas. Watkins, B. 
Wilson, Walter W. Thomas, J.P. (past president), J. Geo. 
Robins, J. F. B. Cockrell, S. Everard Davies, D. A: Langdon, 
Edwin J. Sadgrove, J. A. King, P. A. Coad, Owen Owen, 
A. A. Atkins, W. E. Wanmer, E. P. Atkins, F. L. Fitness, 
R. Emerson, H. V. Milnes-Emerson, E. H. Wilkins; E. 1. 
Naldrett, G. A. T. Middleton (vice-president), and C. 
McArthur Butler (secretary). 

The loyal toasts were followed by that of “The Houses 
of Parliament,” proposed by Mr. Deputy Wallace, C.C. 
Lord Monkswell responded for the Upper House and Mr. 
T. B. Silcock, M.P., for the Commons. 

His Honour Judge Renrout gave the next toast, “ The 
Local Authorities,” and said he must first and’. foremost 
submit the Corporation of London as a body that’ was the 
admiration of all, and his best advice to the London’ County 
Council was that it should model itself on the Corporation. 
Referring to the most recent building erected by the Cor- 
poration, His Honour complained that though the new 
Sessions House was a beautiful edifice and splendid to look 
upon, the acoustic properties in some of the courts were 
rather embarrassing to the Judge and those who attended 
there. He hoped that it was within the range of architec- 
ture to improve such a defect. He was sure the citizens 
of London could well be proud of the Corporation and the 
County Council, and, in spite of many things which they 
had read‘in papers, he believed all were of opinion that the 
local authorities in this country did their work very well, 
though they got little credit for it. : 

Alderman ‘and Sheriff Crospy replied for the Lord 
Mayor, Who: had left to attend another engagement... In the 
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of Architects.” 


course of his speech he alluded to the remarks made by, 
Judge Rentoul about the acoustics of the Old Bailey. He} 
did not know the: peculiarities: of Court Noi.4, but his owm 
experience in Court No. 1 was different, for he had not 
heard any duplicating of sound there, and business could be’ 
conducted satisfactorily. “Any such déféct in the’ courts: 
would be an accident, and he had yet to learn, he said, that. 
an architect could know before his design was built that 
it would be true in acoustics, as a true principle in the’ 
science could not be defined. moO 

Captain the Hon. Fitzroy Hempnity responded for the’ 
London County Council, and remarked that the aim of the. 
architectural profession and the Council was similar, for’ 
both desired to improve the conditions of the people by 
good building. He felt there was a bond of sympathy 
between the Society and the Council, inasmuch as the 
Society had done such good work in raising the status of 
architects by examination throughout the country, and those 
members of the Council who had worked hard to improve 
London were grateful to the profession of architecture. 
But great responsibility would rest in the future upon archi- 
tects. During the next fifty years the profession would) 
have opportunities of building and rebuilding probably the 
two greatest thoroughfares in the world; he referred to 
Regent Street and Kingsway. The criticisms levelled. 
against Mr. Norman Shaw’s magnificent designs he hoped 
would not be listened to. They were without justification, 
for even in the lineal area of glass in the new shop fronts in| 
Regent Street there would be 5 feet more space than there 
was before. Another point, and one in which he sought the 
support of architects, was in regard to the elevations of the 
buildings in Kingsway, which should make London the 
most beautiful city inthe world. The speaker also referred 
to the proposed new county hall and said he did not believe 
that the architects in England were not able to compete | 
against any foreigner in designing such a building. . |. 

The Mayor of Batu also responded to the toast, and) 


cordially invited the members of the Society to Bath whem 
they visited the West of England in the summer excursions,’ 
Mr. ATHERLEy-Jones, K.C., M.P., proposed “ The Society 
He said there was no profession more 
worthy of admiration than that of architecture, which com- 
bined the highest and the noblest conception of true utili- 
tarianism in a combination of the beautiful and the useful. 
It was the object of the Society to uphold that ideal and > 
improve the status of the profession, and with that high 
purpose the Society had promoted a Registration Bill in 
Parliament. Unfortunately the Bill had not gone through, 
but he trusted that the Society would continue to work in) 
the interests of the public, and press its measure until 
success was achieved. He wondered what the fate of the’ 
new building would be which the County Council proposed 
to erect on the border of the Thames, and expressed the: 
hope that the new party would not display any parsimony — 
in the undertaking. In conclusion, the speaker urged the 
members to still strive to rouse the Legislature to the need 
for architectural registration, and induce the kindred Society, © 
the Institute, to enter into generous rivalry with them im 
order that they might secure'the passage of the measure. — ls 
The PresIDENT, returning thanks for the reception | 
accorded to the toast, said it was twenty-three years since a) 
small body of architects banded themselves together mainly — 
with a view of promoting a Bill in Parliament to secure the 
Statutory registration of architects. That was the birth, as 
it were, of their Society, which had reached maturity, and © 
which included in its ranks nearly 900 gentlemen practising 
the profession of architecture, not only in the United 
Kingdom, but in practically every part of the Empire. The 
Society was increasing in numbers daily, and extending — 
its scope and influence. Only last year a branch was 
established in South Africa, and although in its infancy had 
done much to: promote the influence of the Society in that 
part of His Majesty’s dominions, and examination centres 
had been formed at Cape Town, Johannesburg and other 
localities. A gratifying feature of the last few years was — 
the large number of young men who had become affiliated — 
to the Society in the students’ section, and had availed © 
themselves of the opportunities afforded them of entering 
for various studentships and scholarships offered by the 
Council. The"Council were considering a comprehensive — 
scheme of architectural education, which it was anticipated 
would be of the greatest advantage to students, particularly 
those who were unable to participate in the advantages 
available to metropolitan students. All that pointed to the | 
fact that the Society was fulfilling the objects for which it — 
was founded, viz. the statutory education ahd registration of » 
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-chitects. Never since its foundation had the Society ever 
avered from the path which it then marked out. It had 
ersistently fought for the principle and had spent time and 
joney in this direction and was doing so still. At the 
resent time Mr. Atherley-Jones, to whom they were so 
1uch indebted for his efforts in the cause of registration, 
as awaiting a’ favourable opportunity to reintroduce 
,e Bill into Parliament, and they were fortunate in having 
any friends who had promised their support to the 
,easure. The reform was as necessary for the protection 
¢ the building public as the profession. So far as the 
ctual progress of the Bill was concerned, there was nothing 
y report owing to the exigencies of Parliamentary proce- 
ure, which in the existing state of affairs reduced the 
nances of a private member’s Bill to a minimum. In the 
ieantime, however, their energies were directed to con- 
jlidate professional and public opinion on the principle, 
nd they had the sympathy and approval of a large body of 
rchitects in different societies who were in favour of the 
ill. The Society of Architects’ Bi!l was not brought forward 
1 any selfish manner, but desired the reform to apply 
qually to the whole of the profession. It would be absurd to 
uppose that any Bill which did not protect vested interests, 
nd provide for the inclusion of every bona-fide architect, 
vould have the least chance of being sanctioned by Parlia- 
rent. Atthe International Congress of Architects last July 
1e question of registration was discussed, a paper having 
een read on the subject by Mr. Robert Walker, one of 
jeir past presidents. Many foreign architects and men 
om distant parts of the Empire expressed their views and 
ympathy, and the following resolution, moved by Mr. Ellis 
farsland, was carried with but two dissentients, ‘‘ That it 
; desirable in the interests of the public of all nations, and 
f the profession of architecture, that all practitioners should 
ave a statutory qualification.” That showed the trend of 
ublic opinion. The President welcomed Mr. Montgomery, 
[.P., the organiser of the Building Trades Exhibition, 
pened recently by the Lord Mayor, and he reminded the 
athering that in 1885 the Society organised a very 
uccessful Architectural and Building Exhibition in the 
oral Hall. Mr. Montgomery, he said, was to be con- 
ratulated on the success of the present exhibition, which 
aturally was of great interest to all architects and persons 
ngaged in the building trade, who were keenly interested 
2 anything which enabled them to keep in touch with the 
atest improvements in building commodities and methods 
f construction. It was their custom to take one or two 
rips during the summer to places of architectural interest, 
nd the Council had determined this year to visit the 
nteresting county of Somerset. In anticipation of these 
xcursions, he desired to convey the thanks of the 
society to the Mayor of Bath for his offer to enter- 
ain the members when they visited that city. With 
egard to street improvements, the President hoped 
he County Council would see their way to dispose of the 
ites in that magnificent thoroughfare Kingsway, and that 
tno distant date handsome buildings would be erected 
hereon which would add to the beauty of the Metropolis 
ud assist the reduction of rates. As regarded the alteration 
nd rebuilding in Regent Street, he entirely agreed with 
aptain Hemphill. Art and commerce seemed to be at 
oggerheads, the shopkeepers asserting that the architects 
vere sacrificing business considerations to architectural dis- 
lay. Time alone would prove this, but he hoped and be- 
leved their fears would not be realised. He was confident 
hat the Society might look forward to an increased sphere 
f utility in the future, and that members could rely on the 
ouncil doing their utmost to promote the best interests of 
he profession. 

The last toast submitted was “ Our Visitors,” proposed 
y Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, vice-president, and responded to 
y Sir Henry Trueman Wood and Mr. A. A. Hudson. 


HUNTERIAN MUSEUM. 


ifs works committee have reported to the Glasgow 
University Court that they had considered a report 
vy the Master of Works on the lighting of the Hunterian 
Museum, in which he pointed out that the lighting might be 
mproved by admitting daylight by the sides of the roof or 
py electric lighting. It was resolved to recommend in the 
neantime that fourteen roof lights be placed in each of the 
side roofs over the galleries. These lights would in no 
ol weaken the side roofs and they would not be visible 
fom the outside. The estimated cost was 300/. It was 
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also resolved to recommend that six electric arc lamps be 
fitted up in the roof of the museum for general lighting at 
an estimated cost of 45/. 

Dr. M'Vail said to place glass on the roof would entirely 
alter the architectural features of the north front, which 
was by far the handsomest front of the building. He 
thought they should take the opinion of an architect before 
proceeding to carry out any such scheme. 

Professor Stewart said the point really was whether the 
alterations would spoil the building from the outside or the 
inside. They would not spoil it from the outside. It might 
be that they would spoil the shadows inside, but they 
wanted light and they must get it. If they could get day- 
light it was much cheaper than artificial light. 

Dr. M Vail moved that the opinion of an architect be 
taken, and after further discussion it was agreed to get the 
advice of Mr. Scott and Mr. Burnet before proceeding to 
carry out the works committee’s scheme. | 


A SURVEYOR OF COUNTY BUILDINGS. 


A JOINT sub-committee of the general purposes and 
education committees of the county of Cumberland 
have prepared a report on the duties and emoluments of 
the county architect, which they had had under their con- 
sideration. The report stated that they were of opinion : — 
(1) That the ordinary repairs, alterations and maintenance 
of all county buildings, police stations and schools might 
with advantage be undertaken by one man, to be styled 
the surveyor of county buildings and schools,’ and that the 
salary attached to the office be 300/. per annum and reason- 
able travelling expenses, the County Council providing the 
necessary clerical assistance at acost not exceeding 1oo/. 
and an office, and also paying for such books, stationery, 
postages and telegrams as they consider requisite. (2) That 
the said surveyor be required to devote the whole of his 
time to the services of the county, and be responsible for 
the above-mentioned duties, and in addition that he prepare 
and submit plans, drawings, specifications and estimates, 
and take out quantities, obtain tenders, and carry out the 
execution of any new work which he may be required to do 
by the county property, the standing joint or the education 
committees, and all plans, specifications, &c., so prepared 
shall become the property of the county. (3) That he 
shall attend all meetings of the County Council and any 
committees which he may be requested so to do, and 
that he be required to keep and submit quarterly to 
the education and county property committees an account 
of his out-of-pocket expenses, such expenses to be charged 
respectively to the education committee or the County 
Council as the case may be; and that he also submit 
quarterly a requisition of such books, stationery, &c., as he 
may require during the ensuing quarter, and also keep a 
journal, in such form as may be required by the County 
Council and the education committee, showing the dates of 
his visits to county property and the extent of any repairs 
or alterations he found necessary. The present county 
architect receives a sum of 390/..per annum, and fiuds his 
own offices, clerks and office expenses, and the Education 
Clerk of Works receives a salary of 200/. a year, has an 
office at the Courts, and has about so0/. a year for travelling 
expenses as well as 65/. for a clerk; books, stationery, 
drawing paper and postages, &c., amounting to about 45/ a 
year, are also paid, making the total expenditure at present 
about 750/. Your sub-committee consider that if their pro- 
posal is adopted the future payments will be as follows :— 
The said surveyor to receive a salary of 300/. and too/. per 
annum being paid for clerks; travelling expenses being 
about 8o/. and stationery, books and other office expenditure 
estimated about 6o/., making a total of 540/. per annum.” 
The report was adopted. 


Mr. G. H. Willoughby, F.R.1.B.A., the assessor for the 
fifty-four sets of competitive drawings submitted in con- 
nection with the Failsworth public library, has awarded the 
first place to Messrs. E. Ogden & P. C. Hoy, of Examiner 
Buildings, Manchester. The premiums offered were 2o/. 
and 1o/. for the designs placed first and second respectively, 
but on the recommendation of the assessor the District 
Council have decided to award premiums of to/. each to the 
following competitors :—Frank W. Mee, Manchester ; David 
Bird, Manchester, and Speir & Beavan, Cardiff. 
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Tue designs for the proposed Scottish National 
Exhibition which will be held next year will have to be 
sent in by May 11. Premiums of roo/, will be ‘given 
for the designs assigned first and second place. by the 
assessor, Mr. J. J. Burnet, and one of 75/. for the third 
design. Competitors will be allowed to offer sugges- 
tions about the arrangement of the site in Saughton 
Park. . The general scheme of what is to be provided 
is as follows :—(z) Buildings for general exhibits of an 
internal area of not less than 100,000 superficial feet, 
and for machinery and exhibits in motion of an internal 
area of not less than 20,000 superficial feet. This 
should include at least one restaurant and one tea- 
room as part of, but not necessarily inside, the 
main building. (2) A concert hall seated for 2,000 
persons, with space for large orchestra and organ. 
These buildings may or may not be under one 
roof. (3) A fine arts building of not less than 1,500 
lineal feet wall space. This building should be of 
simple plan, preferably fireproof, absolutely apart: from 
the other buildings, and easily capable of extension to 
2,000 lineal feet. (4) A permanent conservatory 
shelter, or winter garden, of an area of not less than 
3,000 feet, must form part of the buildings, and in 
selecting the position of the permanent bandstand and 
the winter garden it should be kept in view that it is 
proposed that these erections should remain as features 
in the design of the public park which will be formed 
on the termination of the exhibition. It is proposed to 
have two entrances, one by the contemplated Corporation 
Bridge, over the Water of Leith, and the other from 
Balgreen Road. The total cost of the buildings men- 
tioned in articles 1, 2, 3 and 4 is not to exceed, 
exclusive of electric light, gas, water, or other supply 
piping, the sum of 20,000/. 


THE annual report of the National Art Collections 
Fund is a most satisfactory document, and it is sur- 
prising how many gifts have been offered to the 
National Gallery, the British Museum and the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. At the end of December there 
were 710 members and six honorary members. Owing 
to the circumlocutory procedure which must be gone 
through in this country before any object is purchased 
from the public funds, there is a risk of more nimble 
administrations carrying off prizes. There are two sub- 
committees of the Art Collections Fund; one for the 
purchase of pictures and the second for the purchase of 
works of other classes. Having so much power oppor- 
tunities will not be neglected. Special contributions 
are received from members towards the acquisition of 
objects of unusual importance. The corresponding 
French society has a membership of 2,000 and an income 
of about 2,o00/. The acquisitions are not necessarily 
confined to ancient works. 


THERE are some things which do not support 
STERNE’s theory about the superiority of. what is done 
in France. Trade-mark registration is one. The 
annual report of the British Chamber of Commerce 
refers to a case which is offered as a warning to 
exporters. A well-known British manufacturing com- 
pany shipped to its branch in France certain catalogues 
to be used in the sale of goods of their make, and con- 
taining an illustration of a character so common in 
England in connection with this class of goods that no 
house has ever attempted to register it. One of these 
catalogues came into the hands of a small French manu- 
facturer, who promptly wrote to the firm issuing the 
catalogue, claiming that the illustration in question 
was an infringement of a mark which he had regis- 
tered in France. His statement was found, on in- 
quiry, to be correct, and the British manufacturer, 
whose good faith in. the matter was undoubted, 
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agreed to discontinue the use of the ‘instead 
question, rather than engage in litigation over Hr 
advertisement which contained nothing essential to b, 
business. British manufacturers should obtain registr. 
tion, or rather, deposit, of their marks in France, ail 
also ascertain whether they have not been anticipati 
by any competitor. 


According to French law, t): 
deposit of a trade-mark is not attributive but declar} 
tive of ownership; the deposit establishes the date « 
which the claimant was using the mark, but his clai 
to sole ownership of the mark may be overthrown if | 
can be proved that such mark had been previously us:’ 
in France. For example, had the British manufactur, 
above cited been able to prove that catalogues contaii. 
ing the illustration in question had circulated in Fran 
prior to the deposit of the illustration in France as 
trade-mark by the French claimant, the claim of ft! 
latter would have been set aside. 


THE first NAPpoLEoN adopted several measures { 
celebrate his victories, and in that way painters an 
sculptors obtained many important commissions. - is 
was not satisfied with statues, and he resolved to hay! 
the biggest vase in the world fashioned in’ marble as) 
field for the representation of his victories. He obtaine 
three of the finest blocks which Italy could yield. Bi 
before they were handed over to the ‘sculptor tk 
French Empire collapsed. The Grand Duke of Tuscan 
considered they would be an acceptable present ft 
GeorGE IV., who, recognising the purpose for whic 
they were originally intended, gave a’ commission t 
Sir Ricnarp Westmacotr for a colossal) Waterlo| 
vase, and the marble would thus by one of ‘the ironi¢ 
of fortune be made to represent the downfall rather tha 
the triumph of Napotron. When the work was con) 
pleted it was about j 
diameter was about 10 feet, and the weight was no 
less than 20 tons. When King Wir11am IV. came tl 
the throne the vase appeared to him to be a sort ( 
white elephant in stone.. ‘The National Gallery, Hi 
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16 feet in height, the larges 


was then a ‘new institution, was considered a suitabl 
depository for it, and in 1835, before WHtkInNs' 
building was completed, the vase was placed in th 
hall. It was soon recognised as a nuisance, for it wa 
an obstacle to the ingress and egress of visitors ; an| 
besides, in days when iron or steel girders were nc 
available, a dead weight of 20 tons on a confine! 

‘ 


area was fraught with danger. The opening of the Sout) 
Kensington Museum afforded an opportunity whic 
was seized. But it was even more dangerous in it! 
new abode, and the resolute Henry Coxe had it take! 
to pieces and put out of sight. The trustees of th 
National Gallery were, however, in an official sense it | 
possessors, and inquiries about the manner in whic 
they discharged so onerous a trust were made from tim 
to time. But the area of the National Gallery was mor ; 
insufficient than before, and the dangerous gift was kep — 
ata distance. Then the subject was brought under th 
consideration of the Office of Works, without avai 
Finally, His Majesty, with his customary good naturd 
graciously offered to allow the unfortunate vase to b) 
set up in the grounds of Buckingham Palace, and ther ; 
it is for the present at least. 3 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ALDWYCH THEATRE. 


ELEPHANT AND CASTLE STATION, THE BAKERLOO RAILWAY. 
DESIGN FOR GOOLE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—CARLISLE: THE CHOIR, TRIFORIUM, AND 
CLERESTORY (SOUTH SIDE). oa 
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YYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 

\ Monday evening last at Conduit Street, W., Mr. 

onard Stokes, vice-president, in the chair. 

Mr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM (hon. secretary) announced the 

sease of Frank Barlow Osborn, of. Birmingham, elected 

sociate 1864, Fellow 1872; R. Creese Harrison, Associate 

32, Fellow 1889; and John Wardle Donald, of South 

ields, elected Associate 1888. 

M. A. W. Weissman, of Amsterdam, read a paper on 


Gallery Building. 

In designing a museum, he said, the architect should 
~p in mind that it is essential to his success that the 
rks of art for which the building is intended shall be 
fectly safe in it, and can be shown to their best advan- 
e. Ifthe architect’s chief concern is for the exterior to 
ke a good first impression the museum will be a failure, 
is the case with many continental galleries. Though the 
ection of a site is usually decided by the authorities 
ne, the actual position of the building andthe 
uunds surrounding it need the architect’s most care- 
consideration, especially with regard to protection 
m fire breaking out in neighbouring buildings, and 
the provision of the light best suited to pictures. Modern 
nters prefer the gallery-rooms lighted from the ceiling. 
the Continent, as a rule, the gallery buildings have two 
even more storeys: the pictures are in the upper rooms 
h sky-lights; the ground floor contains antiquities, 
Ipture, &c. The staircase leading to the upper storey 
rds a splendid opportunity for decorative treatment 
ich would be out of place in the rooms, as the works of 
themselves form a decoration which is better left to 
“ak for itself. Visitors should be able to find their way 
h ease and not have to pass a second time through a 
m. There should be one entrance only. Dwellings are 
desirable in museum buildings. Night attendants 
uld be provided to make a circuit of the buildings at 
ed intervals. It is desirable in buildings intended for 
\porary exhibitions to make provision for the pictures to 
brought by lifts to the gallery-rooms. Well-lighted rooms 
restoring and copying ought not to be omitted. Care 
uld be taken to prevent the objects of art in a gallery 
ering from dust, humidity, or sudden changes of tem- 
ature ; exterior walls, therefore, should be made double. 
regards heating, the best results are obtained by a low- 
ssure hot-water apparatus. This can be designed to 
2t all requirements, both as regards the temperature of 
rooms and their ventilation. The air between the ceil- 
and the roof must not be shut up, and openings should 
drovided so that the air of the room can rise to the glass 
f, to be exhausted there by ventilators. Gratings can be 
xed in the walls near the floor, where fresh air is obtain- 
+ The rooms can be lighted from the ceiling or bya 
dow in a wall. Rooms lighted by the ceiling are suit- 
> for large paintings of the Italian and Flemish schools ; 
those of the Dutch school side-light is preferred. 

The author discussed the rules laid down by Magnus and 
de for the ceiling lighting of gallery-rooms and explained 
Own system of measurement in order to find the right 
Portion of light space to floor space and to get the best 
t possible. He has found that'a room is best if from 
eet to 36 feet wide. Walls ought not to exceed 15 feet 
leight. The opening in the ceiling is found to be best 
m half the floor surface of the room. To prevent the 
r being lighted too much, the upper part of the roof 
ald not be glazed. If the dark space round the ceiling- 
hing 1s 5 feet wide, only the roof openings opposite can 
t the pictures, and the light from the openings at the 
€ side, which causes the annoying glimmering of the 
ure surfaces, is completely shut out. In a room with 
-light 22 feet from the window is the limit where suffi- 
t light can be obtained, and in such a room there should 
ne window. The glass-line should be 7 feet from the 
* and the window run up to the ceiling. Rooms with 
ie should be 20 feet high and their length not exceed 
A gallery-room should have restraint and repose, the 
S be quiet In design and colour, and the decoration be 
\cedtoa minimum. The dado, which should be 3 feet 
'y Should have a panelling of dark wood, left unpolished 
revent reflection on the mouldings. Instead of the 
ee Picture-rods under the cornice a small moulding 
ild be placed along the wall, into which hooks can be 
Wed and removed at will, or the lowermost moulding of 
cormice may be so designed as to support the pictures. 
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The author went on to give some notes on important 
gallery buildings in Europe—that at Brunswick, built from, 
1883 to 1887 by Mr. Sommer; the gallery at Cassel (1871-7) 
by Mr. von Dehn Rothfelser, which stands unsurpassed ; 
the Alte Museum at Berlin, built from 1825 to 1828 by 
Schinkel; the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, built by 
Herr Ernst von Ihne; the National Gallery, London, spoilt 
architecturally by its low elevation, its insignificant dome: 
and its pepper-box turret. Since the addition of the new 
wings and the central octagonal hall the author considers 
the interior arrangement of the National Gallery one of the 
best to be seen, and the lighting extremely well managed. 

Having) referred in more or less detail to Hertford 
House, the palatial home of the Wallace collection, the- 
Alte Pinakothek and the Neue Pinakothek at Munich, 
Semper’s famous Dresden gallery and the Hofmuseum at 
Vienna, the galleries at Brussels, Antwerp, and Mr. Cuypers’s: 
Ryksmuseum at Amsterdam, the author went on to describe 
the gallery buildings he has himself erected or designed. 
The City Museum at Amsterdam was built at a cost of: 
45,000/. from 1892 to 1895. As there was no architectural 
style peculiar to the nineteenth century, the building had to 
be suggested more or less by the fine art of the time when 
there existed a style of interest in Holland. This style 
he found in the Dutch Renaissance of the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. But he did not follow closely 
the examples set by former ages. In designing the details 
he went his own way, avoiding the copying of sculp- 
ture and of the curvature of mouldings from ancient 
examples. The central hall contains the principal staircase, 
which has a skylight with glass of a warm yellowish tone. 
Floors in the gallery-rooms are teak “ parquet,” the wood- 
work being oiled to show the beautiful: grain. Originally 
the walls of the rooms were painted, but now canvas in 
warm tints, such as olive-greeu and deep red, has been put 
on them. 

The author showed plans and gave a description of « 
house, which included a gallery-room, which he had erected 
for a gentleman possessing a valuable collection of modern 
Dutch and French pictures. Particulars were also given of 
a scheme’ for rehousing with greater safety the master- 
pieces of Franz Hals, which are now exhibited in the 
ancient town hall of Haarlem. 

The paper was illustrated by a large number of plans. 
and views of the various buildings described. 

Sir L. Atma-Tapema, R.A., said art belonged to. 
humanity, and architecture especially so, and it was there-- 
fore well to find a brother architect crossing the Channel. 
to give his experiences in building. The paper which they 
had heard acquainted them with galleries on the Continent 
while they were spared the unpleasantness that was so 
often endured in crossing the sea. He for one had enjoyed: 
the paper very much, and although in many ways he agreed 
with the lecturer, there were some points on which he 
differed. In the building of a museum there were two. 
sides to be considered. One related to the architectural 
treatment and the other to the objects to be housed in, the 
building. It was on this question that he differed with the 
lecturer, and he suggested that a museum should be adapt- 
able for the exhibition of different objects. He reminded 
them that painters did not use top lights in their studios, for 
the reason that such lights cast shadows and hindered the 
artists in their work. The side-light was best; it was the: 
light in which they saw nature and in which they passed 
their, days. Pictures had their planes, and in a building 
erected for exhibiting them artists had a right to claim that 
the pictures should be seen under the most favourable con- 
ditions. Position was all important to the true effect of a 
painting, and Sir Laurence quoted an instance in which 
a picture painted for the town hall in Amsterdam 
was changed from its original position and the fine effect 
of the work spoiled. So, too, he said with Rembrandt's. 
Night Watch, which was painted for a room with a side- 
light—the schutters’ room. In order to reduce the risks 
from fire in museums, Sir Laurence would not allow the 
guardians of such buildings to have living accommodation or 
the premises, though there should be constant inspectiom 
during the day and night.. Fireproof buildings began to be 
the fashion in the fifties, but in spite of all that was said 
in their favour, a museum constructed as fireproof for the 
province of Antwerp was burnt. In conclusion Sir Laurence 
said he was sincerely grateful for what he had heard in the 
lecture, and he asked the meeting to join with him in a 
hearty vote of thanks to their brother architect who came 
from the other side of the Channel. 


— 
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Mr. J. D. Crace seconded the motion. The paper, he 
said, had put before them some of the complicated problems 
which arose in the building of a picture gallery. If nothing 
else had been said but to lay stress on the fact that all 
pictures were not seen equally well by the same light, 
M. Weissman’s journey would not have been taken in 
vain, There was a useful hint also in the suggestion that 
the difference of tone in pictures of varying styles should 
be maintained by suitable framing. In the pictures of the 
Dutch school, belonging to such a class as Teniers and 
Van Ostade, &c., the low tone of colour gained infinitely by 
the employment of a black frame, with a small amount of 
gold to separate the picture from the frame. One of the 
great charms of those works was the extraordinary know- 
ledge they showed of interior and atmospheric perspective, 
which was carried to a height no other school ever 
attained. Regarding the floors of galleries, Mr. Crace said 
it must be within the memory of many of those present 
that Barry in the National Gallery introduced oak floors, 
with a white marble margin near the walls; but before two 
years had elapsed the marble was removed, owing to the 
objections against it as a reflecting surface. 

Sir Asron Wess, R.A., said he found himself very much 
in agreement with many of the points in M. Weissman’s 
paper. He thought painters were rather difficult to please 
in regard to picture galleries and the way in which their 
works should be seen, though he suggested architects 
should endeavour to bring together the various views 
expressed by painters as to the best way of exhibiting 
works of art. The paper had referred to the circulation of 
visitors in galleries, and the point was animportant one, for 
Sir Aston Webb said it was rather tedious and annoying 
after having gone through galleries with an enormous 
number of even beautiful works, to be compelled to return 
the same way in order to leave the building. 

Mr. H. H. Statham, Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A., and Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., also supported the vote of 
thanks. 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 
The Sanctuary Dome. 


\ E are now in a position to examine the eastern dome, 

that differs in several respects from those of the 
nave. Unlike the latter, that seem to rest on the flat roofing of 
the church, the dome of the sanctuary emerges gradually out 
of the substructure—the extrados of the pendentives forming 
a pyramidal series of offsets or steps that follow the plan of 
the dome. The reason for thus exposing the pendentives 
outside was to limit the height of the supporting walls on 
the north and south, so as to give greater elegance to the 
eastern turrets, and to bring this part of the building into 
closer harmony with the choir. To further this object the 
vaults over the organ galleries are also exposed, the whole 
group presenting a subtle gradation of parts more Oriental 
than the rest of the building, and perhaps more expressive 
of the internal arrangements. The abutment for the main 
supporting arches of the sanctuary dome is provided by the 
Staircase turrets on the east and by the transept piers on 
the west, while for the dome itself abutment is provided on 
the north and south by the vaults over the organ galleries, 
on the west by the dome of the nave, and on the east by 
‘buttresses built on the wide supporting arch that forms 
part of the vaulting to the choir; these buttresses are 
stiffened by the outer wall of a passage-way that passes 
through them to provide communication between the stair- 
case turrets. The circle developed by the pendentives is 
52 feet in diameter. On the closely boarded centring for 
this dome other centring had to be constructed for the 
window openings, the reveals of which represent a series 
of counterforts all round the dome. Centring had also to 
be constructed for the wall of the drum or circular podium, 
designed to disguise the counterforts and to protect the 
glazing from the drainage of the dome. The cavities 
between this wall and the shell of the dome are covered by 
slabs of concrete, weathered to a sunk gutter or channel 
near the outer edge ‘that conveys the water to projecting 
spouts or gargoyles placed between the windows. The flat 
of the drum is covered with asphalte that passes partly up 
the dome under the outer covering, as before described. 
The exposed vaulting and the pendentives around the dome 
are also asphalted. The wall of the podium is cemented. 


* A paper by Mr. John A. Marshall, read before the Archi- 
tectural Association on April 12. 
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‘ something more assertive and restless. 
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All cavities are ventilated by drain pipes communicat 


with the outer air. 


The Crypt and Choir. wef 

It would be convenient now to inspect the upper part? 
the choir, but we had better perhaps descend by one of 1, 
eastern turrets and begin at the bottom—on the ye; 
foundations of the church, in fact, The floor of the choir; 
some 13 feet above that of the nave, so it was an 
impossible to avoid the formation of a crypt, only ay, 
slight excavation being necessary to get the required heig. 
The depth of this excavation was, however, limited to| 
level below which it was impossible to go by an exisfi: 
platform of concrete, about 9 feet thick, that extends ont 
niore than half the site and served as the foundation for 


they were nota structural necessity. At that time the 
footings were covered by the ground that rose above t: 
floor of the crypt, but a subsequent alteration of the ley; 
led to their exposure, and they are now again concealed | 
a retaining wall that forms a low circular podium betwe| 
the buttresses. a 

The eastern termination of the cathedral suggests 1; 
Romanesque or Lombardic style—if you will—of Northe; 
Italy : the crypt opening into the church, with the ret) 
choir above, closely following St. Ambrogio’s, Milan; t) 
open colonnade under the eaves, the timber roof oy 
the vaulting, are all familiar features. The huge buttress) 
however, give distinction, and resist the pressure of i 
vault having a span of 48 feet. Up to nearly half 
height this vault is a solid mass of brickwork, rough’ 
corbelled over to the curve and faced with conere) 
Above this level the vault is a concrete shell 18 inch 
thick at the bottom and 12 inches at the crown | 
retaining wall of concrete is built on the haunches | 
receive the counterforts, or sleeper walls, on which 2 
placed the principal trusses of the roof. The buttresses! 


ea 


two are connected by massive concrete lintels, ft 
across the gallery, behind the buttresses. The gallerys 
covered with concrete slabs, cast 7” situ, that form a it 
around the timber roof. To prevent the arcades of tt 
gallery being pushed out by the expansion of the coneri 
the flat and the lintels were kept clear of the brickwe: 
until the concrete had thoroughly set ; the joints were thi 
made good. The retaining wall above referred to w 
raised a little above the flat, to form a curb, on which 
placed the wood plate for the rafters. The asphalte coveri; 
of the flat is turned up the curb and under the plate, 1} 
joint being covered by the lead apron flashing of the eav; 
The roof is ventilated by drain-pipes, that pass through t? 
retaining wall to the gallery. To convey the water fri 
the asphalte flats throughout the building to the rain-wa’ 
pipes a dish is formed in the concrete, and at the bottom! 
the dish a curved length of glazed earthenware drain-p? 
is built in, with the socketed end upwards, so that 1? 
asphalte could be turned down or dressed into the sock 
All rain-water conductors that are built into the brickwc 
are formed of glazed and socketed earthenware pipes. 

But we must not linger over these details, neither he 
we time to ascend the campanile ; we wish, however, bef? 
closing this section of our subject, to draw your attenti! 
to two singularities in the construction that call for sol? 
explanation. Firstly, Why should the vaulting im So” 
cases be entirely of concrete and in others entirely i 
brick? Secondly, Why should some of the vaulting ” 
protected by extraneous roofs while in other places ) 
surface is fully exposed to the weather ? Obviously, whe 
the shell of the vaulting is of a graduated thickness 4? 
curved on plan concrete is the strongest and most adapta 
material to use; the complications of groin vaulting i” 
also most readily cast in this material. So we find, for ? 
pendentives and the domes, for the vaulting of the cht 
and chapels, for the more complicated vaulting of the cry 
aisles, baptistery and porches concrete has been used; Ue 
for the vaulting of the transepts, and the corresponds, 
vaulting of the triforia, brick is the material employed,” 
order that the deep soffits of the brick-supporting arches 
front may appear as part of the vaulting behind and © 
line of junction between the two should not show, 3 
insuring a uniformity of surface texture until the unaffect, 


dignity of the interior is impaired by the application f 


Respecting the contrariety of the roofing, it will be as | 


‘ent to you as it was to the architect that ‘a timber roof 
the nave and sanctuary, even of low pitch, would have 
1 uncouth and harsh ; such a roof would alsé have been 
monplace, whereas these’ parts of the building have 
a distinction not unpleasing and most interesting. 
ng, as they do, from the mighty and unbroken podium 
‘ded by the lateral chapels, they appear disdainful of 
ection and defy the elements. . 
3ut there is a law of contrast as well as of analogy ; the 
tations cf this law are, however, easily exceeded, and a 
thful eye is necessary to prevent the intrusion o1 dis- 
ant elements. At the Westminster Cathedral the most 
ing instances of its application are afforded by the 
oanile and by the roofs and turrets of the transepts and 
shoir. Structurally it would have been quite possible 
more consistent to have exposed the vaulting outside 
aghout the building, and we can imagine what the effect 
ld be. «But the Greeks did not always expose their 
es to the cold ; they appreciated, quite as much as we 
he charm of the rippling garment ; even Aphrodite was 
ved the luxury of a pair of sandals. And so, at the 
tminster Cathedral, the rounded surfaces Of the vaulting 
not everywhere exposed but discreetly concealed in 
2s by extraneous roofs suggestive, in a measure, of the 


s beneath. - 


i piquancy and an interest are thus imparted to the: 


gn; we may theorise about discordant, elements, but 
re forced to acknowledge the refining influence of the 
ts skill. riko ef, 
Vhen we consider the execution of this great design— 
way in which the various materials ‘have been put 
her—it will be admitted that the extreme accuracy and 
aess of the work are in striking contrast to that spon- 
ty and directness of purpose so evident in the Christian 
itecture of bygone times. These early buildings 
te a readiness of execution, resulting in a variation of 
ire, quite unattempted, yet interesting. and beautiful ; 
we like to think that this is not entirely.due to the 
of time. We also like to believe, though it may not 
cue, that when the ancient workman was bedding a 
, or laying a brick, or driving a pin through a tenon, he 
not ashamed to finish these slight operations before 
mding to the imperative call of the foreman’s whistle. 
adays, it would seem, a man may not do this, his work 
10 such fascination for him; at the shrill note of the 
mm the implements of his toil drop from his hands 
red-hot iron, and he rushes from the scene as for 
life. Under these circumstances the architect feels 
in the more tranquil atmosphere of his office—when 
ublime and the beautiful are not forgotten—he must 
ige for every stone and every brick throughout the 
ing; nothing must be left to the workman’s discretion 
genuity; the serenity of the execution must not be im- 
d, even by a putlog hole, and this reminds us that no 
holes were permitted outside the cathedral, where the 
ding was arranged as for masonry. The extreme 
sion of the execution just referred to—if it does not 
ly betray the hand of the workman—is certainly ex- 
ive of Mr. Bentley’s desire to soften down the asperities 
chitectural design. Anything harsh, uncouth or “ out 
ar,” as he termed it, was ‘always avoided; and if this 
carefulness sometimes led to a lack of vigour or 
ness, it can truly be said that the mass of his buildings 
lever frittered away, the dignity of an, unbroken roof 
le surface of the walling was left unimpaired, the 
tration was faultless, the detail telling, yet refined. 
‘ving now dwelt on some’ of the most salient features 
= construction, some reference will be expected, in a 
’ with so comprehensive a title, to the internal decora- 
intended by the architect to form an essential part of 
onception, but which unfortunately he did not live to 
armied out, and scarcély commenced. When Mr. 
€y received instructions ‘to design the cathedral he had 
‘ly been out of this country, certainly’ not to ‘the land 
° the citron blooms.” “He then felt it his duty to see 
imself those incrustatioh§ of marble and mosaic so 
ungly described by: Paul the Silentiary and John 
im. _t4e did not, however, ‘cross the Adriatic nor visit 
- He had realised his powers, and was therefore in a 
on to discriminate. He-took with him a small note- 
ut, excepting four plans of churches, it came back 
y. He had neither time nor inclination for mechanical 
hat would have dispelled ‘the charm, as it did eventu- 
or Ruskin in Venice. The Italian tour did not deter- 
the Style of the cathedral; though it confirmed it. 
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The first sketch plan, made after the architect’s return 
Suggests, In parts, Sta Sophia, Constantinople, though Mr. 
Bentley never saw that building. The final plan shows as 
we have seen the influence of St Mark’s, tempered by 
an ideal he had made his own. Mr. Bentley’s suggestions 
for the revetment of the interior show, as might be expected, 
an appreciation of the principles underlying the application 
of marble and mosaic as exemplified at Venice and at 
Ravenna. The well-defined line of demarcation between 
the two materials at a uniform level ; the high and narrow 
slabs, rivetted to the walls and piers, and “ opened out” so 
that they could not possibly be mistaken for solid masonry ; 
the strips or facets that roughly follow the curves; the 
extreme thinness of the veneer, exposed at all salient 
angles ; and, above all, the vast expanses of sheeting, due to 
the unbroken wall surfaces and the massiveness of the 
piers, undisturbed by mouldings, and made more impres- 
sive by the insertion, at rare intervals, of choicer slabs and 
by the brilliancy of carving, these are some of the qualities 
we associate with the ideal type of marble revetment. This 
being so, it is evident that the essential features of Mr. 
Bentley’s plan scarcely afford scope for a full development 
of this type. The subdivision or multiplication of the 
piers, and the lack of unbroken wall surface on the ground 
floor demanded a treatment on independent lines, that may 
perhaps be described as a compromise between the 
Byzantine and the Renaissance. 

Another marked divergence from the Byzantine type— 
in an opposite direction—is seen in the sparing use of 
columns for the gallery arcades, resulting in a wide inter- 
columniation, again in favour of the Renaissance. But if 
the piers and walls do not present an ideal field for the 
application of marble, this cannot be said of the floor space, 
where unbounded facilities are afforded for that most 
essential feature—-from the architectural point of view—a 
marble pavement throughout the building. The value of 
the marble paving in relation to the wall lining can be seen 
in the chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, and in the two 
western chapels of the nave. In the nave itself,.a com- 
mencement of Mr. Bentley’s scheme for the paving has been 
made by laying the narthex and the strips or borders 
between the ‘piers and columns, so that these latter are 
spared the indignity of rising from a platform of wood-block 
flooring. The marble paving of the sanctuary, around the 
baldacchino, has just saved this immense canopy from a 
similar insult, though it can never compensate for defects due 
to the lack of Mr. Bentley’s personal supervision. The 
same inay be said of the organ gallery screens adjoin- 
ing. Unfortunately, while the painter can rectify a 
weakness or a false note of colour by a stroke of the 
brush, the designer in marble is committed for ever to the 
first touch. His only safeguard is to remember that 
the doctrine of harmony and restraint applies to all the 
arts, and if an extensive palette is a snare to the painter it 
is a still greater entanglement to the designer in marble, 
whose best effects are produced by a limited range of 
colours. The most beautiful and varied material used by 
the architect is soon brought into discredit if misapplied or 
mixed up with other materials. The simple slabwork of a 
fishmonger’s shop is more impressive than the incoherent 
displays so often seen in more important buildings, where 
the chief aim of the designer seems to have been to destroy 
those very qualities that give value to the material. But 
the intrinsic value of marble does not depend entirely on the 
beauty of the colour or the interest of the veining. Strength 
and durability must be considered, or the result, in our 
humid atmosphere, may be as transient—if not as beautiful 
—as a sunset ora smile. In the majority of instances the 
very nature of the material is against its permanency. 
The pasty magma and the infiltrated fractures, to say 
nothing of artificial “stopping,” are the channels most 
infected by the destroyer. Indeed, the few sound marbles 
of good colour that can safely be used without restraint may 
be counted on the fingers. The weakest marbles, like cer- 
tain persons, are often the most attractive ; they should be 
reserved for occasional indulgence only. I will not weary 
you more than I have already done by attempting a descrip- 
tion of the marbles used at the cathedral, especially in view 
of the fact that the subject of marbles in general has only 
recently been dealt with by those able exponents Sir 
Laurence Alma-Tadema and Mr. William Brindley. We 
may, however, be permitted to remind you that in the two 
western chapels of the nave Mr. Bentley initiated the prin- 
ciple of framing the variegated revetment with white marble 
only. Thus there is not that confusion of colour or work- 
manship, nor that rampant effect of the strings, cornices 
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‘and architraves that one so often sees when the reverse 
method is adopted. In a word, the effect is refined rather 
than bizarre. The respective merits of these two chapels 
cannot be considered apart from the mosaics, and if the 
chapel of the Holy Souls is the most concordant, this is 
because its mosaic decoration most nearly approaches Mr. 
Bentley’s ideal. 

The guiding influence of the architect is here strikingly 
apparent throughout, and Mr. Symons, who madé the 
cartoons for the mosaics from his own sketches, has 
admirably followed the architect’s suggestions, without 
that self-effacement that would have destroyed vitality. 
While not opposed to tradition, the work is as unfettered 
in style as the cathedral itself. If the general effect is 
satisfactory, the barbarity of the technique may be con- 
doned. 

These subsidiary parts of the cathedral may be regarded 
as experimental in view of the vast area awaiting decora- 
tion in the nave. For this Mr. Bentley left no suggestions 
—excepting details for the marblework. Some men get 
ideas very quickly, flashes of inspiration—a kind of radio- 
activity, and the thing is done. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion they rush in where angels fear to tread. No wonder 
their works look crude and unfinished, and will not stand 
the test of time. With others the idea grows or develops, 
they feel their way gradually, one thing leads to another, 
and ultimately to a solution of the problem. The result has 
entailed much labour, though it may seem to have been 
attained without effort—the work endures. This was Mr. 
Bentley’s way. 

Mr. H. H. Sratuam, proposing a vote of thanks to the 
author, saidin one respect he was the right person to do so, 
for no one could be more in sympathy with the paper. 
They seemed to have got back that evening to real architec- 
ture, and not only architecture, but real building. The 
Westminster Cathedral was a composition of grand building 
on a grand scale, in which the whole construction was 
honest and solid and what it professed to be. When he 
saw frameworks of steel covered over with masonry, a 
very common sight in London, he was made melancholy, 
and it had been therefore quite pleasant to hear about work 
that was built in a different manner. While listening to 
Mr. Marshall they really seemed to have got to the essential 
points of a Medizval building, and although they all 
regretted very much the death of the great architect of the 
cathedral, on the other hand they could believe he was a 
happy man to have such a work to carry out. Mr. Statham 
said he sometimes wondered whether the interior in its 
present state did not look finer than it would do when the 
surface was decorated. In conclusion, he proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Marshall for his able paper on one of 
the most remarkable buildings of modern times. 

Mr. J. E. Newserry seconded the motion. 

Mr. ARTHUR KEEN said the paper was on one of the 
finest subjects that could be given to a London audience. 
When he considered such a remarkable work as West- 
minster Cathedral the idea came to him that good and sound 
architecture and building could only be produced by the 
principles of Medizvalism. The building most nearly allied 
to the cathedral in England was the church of St. Bartholo- 
mew at Brighton, built in brick, but treated in such fashion 
‘as to give interesting surfaces both inside and out. 


The Bishop of ArinpDELA, in alluding to the cathedral, 
said Mr. Marshall was ably carrying out Mr. Bentley’s con- 
ception. As soon as he began the work they all felt that 
the deceased architect’s mantle had fallen upon him, and 
they were quite confident how he would sustain it. In 
decorative work Mr. Marshall had already shown his skill 
in’ the wonderful gate and screen in the chapel of the 
Blessed Sacrament. All they lacked was the’ means to 
finish the structure. As regarded the decoration, he had 
every hope that if Mr. Bentley’s traditions were adhered to 
it would be the proper completion of his work. 


The North-Western Section of the Co-operative Union, 
representing 485 co-operative societies in Lancashire, York- 
‘shire, Cheshire and Derbyshire, at a conference at Accring- 
‘ton on Saturday approved the proposal to form a co- 
operative landowning association, with a suggested capital 
‘of 100,000/. The object will be to find an advantageous 
outlet for co-operative capital by acquiring suitable estates, 
a developing them wherever possible upon garden city 

ines, 
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~ 
ROAD CONSTRUCTION. =|. 
CONFERENCE organised by the Surveyor was hij 
A Olympia in connection with the Building Exhibi 
Several papers were read by county surveyors on thi 
ministration and construction of roads, from whict'] 
following extracts are derived. All the papers are pri 
in full in the Surveyor :— 


Weed of a State Road Department. a 
By E. J. Lovegrove. | 


As far back as 1865, as the result of scientific inve |g 
tion, tables were prepared in France for the guidan), 
road-makers in selecting their materials; and refej, 
again to American practice, the Massachusetts Hig). 
Commission, appointed in 1893, governed by three jp 
missioners, with duly appointed engineers, is advised y 
geologist, and’ the same scientific advice is sought in jh 
states. ‘ \ 
The United States Department of Agriculture h; 
rendered excellent service in the direction of research. i 
example, one of their most recent publications—Jar)r 
1907—gives the result of investigations as to the decom)s 
tion of felspars, and treats of the factors which mechani); 
chemically and physically modify that decompos) 
Results are also given of the cementing values of mixre 
of granites or diabases with limestones and dolomitejin 
the relative solubility of these minerals. Research }r 
of this character is of the utmost value. The depart ay 
also generally advises engineers in respect of mateal 
that they propose to use for highway work. 

In this direction the method in England, while essen'jI 
practical, is non-scientific, and a great part of the acq'e 
knowledge of experienced road-makers is unrecog 
There is much to be done in the direction of reste 
which would materially assist in the more advantagu 
selection of rocks for road construction and maintenl|c 
Information is required as to the chemical and mi'm 
logical composition of the rocks used, their strucire 
porosity, cleavage, crushing strength, resistance to abraor 
suitability for treatment by waterproofing material anith 
possibilities of obtaining better results by the use in Im 
bination of different classes of material. ae 

An office of reference could preserve quarry sanle 
and produce co-efficients of suitability for resistant 
highway wear, with recorded notes of actual practic i 
macadam and’all classes of permanent paving. _In coiec 
tion with this subject mention should be made of the lt 
able assistance which has already been rendered bith 
Geological Survey. a 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the necessityin 
desirability of the formation of a State highway laboré)ty 
as it cannot be suggested that scientific research wi d 
otherwise than materially assist in bringing about thees 
possible result in the construction and maintenance oili 


the question could be dealt with on its own merits ar 4 
distinct from the formation of a State road department, 


Design and Construction of City Roads. — al: 

By E. B. B. Newton. ak 

Where there are tram lines a width of at least 1; 08 
on each side of the track is desirable. 1? 
Camber.—The following remarks refer to level : ae 
For roads with a longitudinal fall, from a mathemi@ 
point of view only, the camber should be greater than B 
level road; practical considerations require less. Cave 
of itself does not make a road more or less slippery)! 
may intensify the effect. Nothing will justify a road li 
unsound; such a one will be greasy often, but a sil! 
one occasionally. Therefore, as sufficient cambé ! 
essential at present if a road is to be sound, the lesser! 
viz. a proper, but not an excessive, camber is obligatot 
The by-laws for new streets require a camber of bet ze! 

$ inch and ? inch for each foot in width. . For grt 
macadam and flint gravel carriageways at a point miv4 
between the summit of a channel and the gulley, the aif 
favours a camber of § inch. For granite sett roads ‘th 


% inch of camber, wood roads about 2 inch and asp 


roads about } inch, properly set out, though low,3" 
adequate and assist the vehicular traffic. i 

As. usually set out the haunches are too steep De 
centre too flat. A cross-section formed of two straight ié 
is not practicable. The usual circular arc causes the fult 
previously mentioned. | 

Mr. Deacon recommended an approximate hypewl? 
Dividing the half cross-section into four equal parts" 


. 


_ 
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se to be given at one-quarter of the width from the 
yannel is .35, half-way .65, three-quarter way .81 and at 
ie centre 1. The author’s rule is a mean between a 
raight line anda parabola—z.e. .33, .63, 85 and 1 respect- 
ely. The figures for the usual circular arc are respectively 
4, -75, 94 and 1, which shows it; defects. If the cross- 
ction of a level road have a small camber the longitudinal 
llin the gutters causes the summit of the gutter to be 
sarly level with the centre of the road. To avoid this, 
sphalte is best laid sometimes with an undulating surface 
ngitudinally. 

A good foundation is imperative, and for the surface 
yating the choice of a material depends on local require- 
ents. Wood holds the field perhaps at present. Cork 
ay prove useful. Asphalte must be kept quite clean to 
> practicable. Tar paving is still uncertain for streets 
ith more than the lightest traffic. Flint gravel has little 
syond cheapness and noiselessness to commend it, but it 

perhaps the less greasy of all roads. Setts of igneous 
ks have numerous points in their favour, but are too 
yisy as arule. Some special setts, and perhaps Kleinpflaster, 
¢., are not quite so noisy. Setts of stratified rocks are little 
sed in cities. Of the igneous rocks for macadam choice 
ust be made of a material which will wear “ gritty ” and 
%t into a very sticky or clay-like compound with water. 
s to blinding, its quantity is best minimised, but in the 
ajority of steam-rolled roads it is indispensable, and even 
r patching small holes in cities various circumstances 
nder its use almost essential. Creosoting wood blocks 
ves a greasy surface, but its many advantages make it 
sirable even in the case of hardwood blocks. 

An imperfect scheme well executed may be better than 
good one badly administered. Only “ money will make 
e mud to go.” When a roadis dry there is little danger of 
deslip. Absolute cleanliness of road surfaces removes 
e danger of slip, but it cannot prevail with excreta, dust, 
ud and sludge from broken stone roads and soot, &c., in 
eair. To be clean, the roads and their neighbours must 
:non-friable and well shingled. 

The proper use of water in sufficiently large quantities 
ill keep the roads non-slippery, but the London County 
yuncil will not let us keep clean our streets by means of 
limited quantities of water and flushing direct into the 
wers, and the washing of wood roads at night is not 
ways advantageous, especially in the winter time, quite 
art from the danger of frost. 

In cities a proper system of scavenging by orderlies is 
sential, with frequent receptacles into which the mud, 
+» May be swept during the day and cleared. away at 
ght. It is obvious that in busy thoroughfares such mud 
llection during the day is out of the question. Judicious 
ingling will always keep a road non-slippery, but as fast 
the shingle is ground to a paste with moisture the sticky 
ud must be removed and broken up by the addition of 
ore shingle. This may create an unpleasant state of 
airs occasionally, but oftentimes it is the only practicable 
medy. Regular shingling of creosoted wood roads is 
cessary. Shingle preserves its grittiness far longer than 
1eous rock chippings, which soon grind down into a pasty 
id. All should pass through a inch or 23-inch square 
ssh sieve. One objection to flint shingle is that it cuts the 
bber of tyres, but the tyre makers cannot grumble at this: 
mers are saved from side-slip and the few people who 
efer igneous rock chippings are not likely to be faced 
th adeficit in their favourite grit, so nearly everybody 
Il have some comforting reflection if we pin our faith to 


iter and the material which has proved so useful since 
chistoric times. - 


The Uses of Tar. 
By A. Dryland. 
For many years tar concrete has been used for roads, 


t until recently has been principally confined to providing 
cfaces for highways of light traffic in towns. The author, 
>t twenty years ago, converted several miles of boulder- 
ved narrow streets in a seaside town to tar-macadam 
ids composed of broken flints from the sea-shore and 
rnt shingle obtained from the same source. Although 
*, materials were by no means ideal, the purpose of pro- 
ling a clean and comparatively noiseless roadway was 
ved, and with annual surface dressings of tar and fine 
ngle and small repairs those roadways are still, I believe, 
od and efficient. In several seaside towns tar concrete 
npounded of limestone has been in successful use for 
ny years as a road material. More recently tar slag has 
-n largely used, and with a considerable, although I 


believe varying, degree of success. Experiments on/a con- 
siderable scale have been made with basalts, granites and 
quartzites as the aggregate for tar concrete. With some of 
these the author is aware there have been failures. — I hope 
the discussion of this paper will elicit the experience of 
road engineers upon the suitability and durability of all 
these materials for tar concrete. It has always appeared to 
the author that the adhesion of the tar to the aggregate was 
the secret of success in tar concrete. A good deal has been 
said and written about the “impregnation” of the material 
forming the aggregate by the tar. The author would like 
to elicit opinions as to this impregnation, his personal view 
being that a material that is sufficiently porous to absorb 
gas-tar to any considerable extent is not of a sufficiently 
durable character to withstand any considerable traffic. 
The author’s view is that the principal requirement is a 
hard material which breaks with a sufficiently rough 
surface to form a good adherence for tar. Many of the 
hardest and finest-grained road materials are, in the 
author’s opinion, unsuitable because of the. clean smooth 
surfaces left by fracture. 

As to the preparation and laying of the concrete, the 
following are, in the author’s view, essential points :— 

1. An aggregate of the character before suggested, free 
from dirt or dust, with all moisture expelled by artificial 
heat. 

2. Well-boiled gas-tar, that known as “distilled tar” 
being preferable, applied to the heated aggregate at a tem- 
perature closely approaching boiling-point. 

3. The* thorough admixture of the ingredients in such 
Proportions as will insure the coating of every particle 
without an excess of tar, the quantity needed varying with 
the kind of material and the gauge. 

4. The ripening of the material previous to laying for a 
period of four to eight weeks in bulk. 

5. A firm and true foundation. 

6. A coarse aggregate for bottoming, not less than 
23-inch gauge, and topping not smaller than 12 ‘inch for 
roads having any considerable traffic, with a total thickness 
of 4 inches at least. 

7. The material should be laid on a dry surface, be 
thoroughly rolled, and receive a top dressing of a small 
amount of clean stone or slag grit. 

Varying success has attended the use of tar concrete, 
but the author thinks when it has not been successful it has 
been due to want of attention to some of the above- 
mentioned details, or to bad weather interfering with the 
work when in process of laying. 

There are, no doubt, limits to the ability of the best tar 
concrete to withstand traffic, just as there are to the best 
ordinary macadam. In the author’s opinion it is more 
likely to be a success on open roads than in damp or per- 
petually shaded situations, excess of moisture being dele- 
terious to the life of the tar. : 

By tar grouting the author means the use of tar in some 
form in place of the usual slurrying of ordinary macadam 
roads. It has been used with considerable success, 
especially when followed shortly after by a surface dressing 
of tar and grit. Itis of the utmost importance that the 
whole operation of laying the macadam and the grouting 
should be performed in dry, warm weather, when both the 
road and the material are perfectly dry, and the metal 
should be firmly consolidated before the tar isapplied. The 
author has seen successful results obtained by this method 
with a top dressing of clean 4-inch basalt chippings. 

Under this head a reference might be made to the sys- 
tem of spreading the metal upon a layer of fine and rather 
moist tar concrete and rolling until this is forced upwards 
as a grouting. The author has not seen this carried out, 
but sees no reason why it should not meet with consider- 
able success, especially if followed by a top dressing. : 

For tar-painting and spraying a very dry road is 
essential and hot weather a great advantage. Moisture in 
the road surface will prevent proper adhesion of the tar. 
A newly-coated road surface is also necessary to any con- 
siderable measure of success. Once the surface had 
become worn and compacted the tar cannot penetrate suffi- 
ciently, and a thin film only is formed, which is destroyed 
by wet or frost. i 

Another most important matter is the thorough removal 
of dust from the surface and between the stones, to permit 
a sufficient key. All those who have had much experience 
in the application of tar know that it refuses to penetrate 
fine dry dust, and will realise the importance of thorough 
brushing. It has occurred to the author that if a suction 
process, similar to that in use in the © pneumatic cleaner, 
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could immediately precede the application of the tar it 
would be advantageous. Perhaps some of the designers of 
tar-spraying machines may develop this in some practical 
form. The deeper the penetration of the tar the nearer the 
success of the process of tar-painting or spraying will 
approach tar-macadam, and the removal of ‘the dust to a 
good depth is essential to penetration. Attempts at injec- 
tion by force will, in the author’s opinion, fail unless the 
dust is thoroughly removed. 


Non-Skidding Road Surfaces.. 
By Douglas Mackenzie. 


The primary necessity in selecting a material for a non- 
skidding road is to have a compound surface composed of 
two or more substances, differing in the degree of hardness, 
but these materials must be so finely divided that the road 
is sufficiently smooth for perfectly free rolling. The co- 
efficient of friction on such compound surfaces is very high. 
amounting to as much as ‘8, but a further consideration of 
equal importance is that none of the substances of which 
the surface is composed should be able to form grease or a 
lubricating substance under the attrition of traffic. 

* Granite is an ideal substance for this purpose, because it 
is composed of crystals of different materials differing in 
their degree of hardness, but it is impracticable to make 
roads of granite perfectly monolithic—that is to say, in 
complete slabs—the full width of the road. In order to 
make it practicable to construct a granite road the material 
has to be divided into blocks of a sufficient size for con- 
venient handling. 

The most perfect granite surfaces are to be seen in 
Hamburg, where large setts are used, cut with extreme 
accuracy, so that the surface is perfectly flat and the joints 
are so small as to be practically indistinguishable. This is 
quite a different class of road to the granite sett roads in 
our English towns, where the surfaces of the individual 
setts are very much rounded, and the tyres of wheeled 
vehicles, instead of rolling smoothly, have to bounce from 
sett to sett. Granite roads made with perfect setts are 
almost noiseless, the only sound being due to the hammer 
of horses’ shoes, and as this antiquated form of haulage is 
steadily reduced the noise will be inappreciable. 

An approximation to this form of granite surface—very 
much cheaper—is that employed on many of the German 
country roads, and which is known thereas “ Kleinpflaster.” 
It is introduced into this country under the title of “ cubette 
paving” or “ durax paving,” and is composed of small setts 
laid at random, and broken by special machines to about 
43-inch cubes. As the joints are none of them square tothe 
direction of motion, the wheel is always riding on two or 
more of them, and does not jump from set to set. Conse- 
quently the wear on these setts tends to smoothen the road 
instead of roughening it as with common town setts. 

Next to the first-class quality setts employed in Ham- 
burg the best surfaces are obtained by breaking granite to 
about 13-inch cubes, and binding it by means of an elastic 
matrix. It is, however, necessary to remember that the 
interspaces between the pieces of broken granite should be 
very small, and therefore the 13-inch granite should be 
mixed with some 3-inch, some @2-inch and some granite 
dust, so that the quantity of matrix required is very small 
and the joints between the fieces of granite in the road 
surface will never be more than 3-inch under the most 
adverse circumstances. There seems to be a great difficulty 
in getting tar to adhere to granite, and so the tar has to 
be treated by distillation and also by the addition of various 
substances so as to considerably alter its nature. There 
are half a dozen such materials now on the market, and 
they will not only adhere to granite, but they are unaffected 
by English temperatures and do not become soft in summer 
and brittle in winter as is the case with untreated tar. 
These materials give an exceedingly good surface from the 
non-skidding point of view, because not only do you have 
the advantage of the compound nature of the granite, but 
you have the addition of another substance of a different 
degree of hardness in a sufficiently fine state of subdivision 
to give you the ideal roughened surface. It is also practical 
with such a matrix to use limestone in a state of fine sub- 
division where limestone is much more easily obtained than 
granite, but this is not quite such a suitable substance, as 
finely-ground limestone has certain lubricating properties, 
and therefore the mud arising from this surface in wet 
weather makes a nasty slippery grease. 

_ Great objection is raised by some councils to the cost of 
improved roads made on this system, especially for country 
roads, but it must be remembered that a great deal of the 
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deterioration of country roads is due to the effect of weath: 
instead of traffic, and if a thoroughly waterproof read | 
constructed in the first instance it is absolutely weathe| 
proof, and.therefore does not deteriorate from any oth 
cause than the attrition of passing traffic. ete 

I have already mentioned that one source of skidding 
due to the action of gravity when the surfaces are incline 
and with a properly waterproof surface the water will m_ 
off with much less camber than the old-fashioned roac| 
Probably a camber of 1 in 50 will be quite sufficient {) 
these roads, and therefore the skidding due to the pull” 
gravity towards the gutter need not be at all a serio! 
matter. The mistake has been made in some parts of t| 
country of adopting waterproof roads with the same ro; 
contour as that previously in use, but one of the gre) 
advantages of modern materials is the reduction of t| 
camber which they will permit. | 


Road Bridges. | 
Pees} 


By Howard Humphreys. | 


As bridge design to carry self-propelled traffic — 
occupying more and more attention, I trust you will be| 
with me if I make one or two suggestions, especially wi| 
regard to arches. ae 

In the first place, and generally, it is a mistake to u) 
iron or steel girders where it is possible (even at a slig| 
excess of cost) to use good brick, stone or properly designi| 
armoured concrete. a | 

With regard to arch bridges. In this class of brid) 
little attention has been given inthe past to the ratio of ri_ 
to span. I have had to determine the direction of the thru 
line in very many bridges of this class, and, speaki 
broadly, the conclusion I have come to is that the stronge | 
form is that in which the ratio of rise to span varies betwe(| 
one-quarter or one-third to one, as then the arch realises i 
best theoretical form under ordinary loading, namely, th 
of an inverted catenary. B14 

In the construction of the arch itself the fact is ofti 
overlooked that when loaded such arch may be consider 
as a special condition of a “bent column.” No one wou| 
think of building a vertical column of brickwork to carry! 
load without most carefully bonding the courses togethe 
but moving loads acting upon a bent column have far mo! 
tendency to separate the rings of brickwork than dead | 
moving loads have to cause severance between the cours' 
of an unbonded vertical pillar. It would seem, therefo1 
as though there was overwhelming reason for bondi 
arches. I am aware, of course, that a difficulty will i" 
once present itself to your minds, namely, that in smd 
radius bridges the joints at the extrados of the arch will] 
exceedingly wide if my suggestion is followed, but whe! 
the radius exceeds 14 feet this is not the case. Where tl 
ralius is less it is possible to build partly in rings, but wi 
bonders through here and there. ‘a 

My attention was originally drawn to this point by M_ 
Richardson, the well-known engineer, of the Severn Tunne| 
he held, I think, that an arch built in vertical bond w 
about one-third to one-quarter stronger than one built | 
rings, and I see no theoretical or practical reason for dout) 
ing this conclusion. Arches should invariably be set | 
Portland cement mortar, not only on account of the great, 
power of adhesion, but because it prevents permeation | 
water through the brickwork, and consequent erosion | 
joints. i 

Weakness sometimes shows itself in brick and sto! 
bridges through the spandril walls being too light, al 
either bulging or sliding bodily outwards. There 1s” 
natural dislike to putting tie-rods with unsightly washe 
in new bridges, but it is quite possible to put in such ti 
rods and conceal the washers under the facing course) 
the spandril wall. I know of no better preventive { 
bulging or sliding than properly-placed tie-rods, aS t 
bonding of spandrils to the extrados of an arch is difficl’ 
and unsatisfactory. ‘ 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


tha the report of the Trustees of the National Gallery ifr 

the past year it is said that at a meeting’of the boa, 
on July 24 Sir John Tanner, on behalf of H.M. Office 4 
Works, submitted plans for the extension of the Gallery” 
Trafalgar Square. These plans were approved, subject ’~ 
a recommendation that larger lights should be provide, 
where possible, for the ground floors, and copies of ther 
plans, as amended and finally approved by the Directo 
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ye now been deposited with the Trustees. The import- 
xe of this extension for the proper exhibition of the col- 
tion is very great. Many admirable pictures are now 
ng so high that they cannot be properly seen, and many 
e examples of the Dutch and Flemish schools are too 
wded to be ‘appreciated. The twenty screens now in 
> spoil the dignity of the rooms and seriously impede 
yervision, while the light upon them is almost always 
. vertical for the pictures upon them to be properly seen. 
is hoped that the extension will make screens unneces- 
-y. The Trustees urge the importance of carrying out the 
largement of the building with the least possible delay. 
Among the additions tothe collections are :—“‘ Lulli and 
. Musicians of the French Court,” by Hyacinthe Rigaud ; 
jiana of the Uplands,” by Charles W. Furse, A.R.A. ; 
‘haucer at the Court of Edward IIL,” by Ford Madox 
own; “Hero and Leander” (a marble bas-relief) by 
H. Armstead, R.A.; “Thomas Gainsborough, R.A.” 
arble statue), by Thomas Brock, R.A.; “ The Fortune 
ller,” by George Morland; “Lady Cockburn and her 
ildren,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A.; ‘‘ Venus and 
pid,” by Velasquez ; and twenty-six paintings by Italian 
ists. The Gallery in Trafalgar Square was visited by 
9,387 persons on the free days during the year, showing 
laily average of 2,750. In addition 41,952 persons visited 
» Gallery on Sunday afternoons.. On students’ days 
hursdays and Fridays) 63,371 persons were admitted. 
The National Gallery of British Art at Millbank has been 
sited by 264,423 persons on the free days during the year, 
owing a daily average of 1,271. In addition 39,504 
rsons visited the Gallery on Sunday afternoons. On 
idents’ days (Tuesdays and Wednesdays) 48,207 persons 
re admitted. 
The total number of students’ attendances at the Gallery 
Trafalgar Square on Thursdays and Fridays throughout 
> year was 16,245. Independently of partial studies, 
5 oil-colour copies of pictures have been made, viz. 
4 from the works of sixty-seven old masters and 381 from 
> works of twenty-one modern painters. Three hundred 
d eighty-four new students have been entered on the 
oks during the year. ; 
The total number of students’ attendances at the Gallery 
British Art on Tuesdays and Wednesdays throughout 
2 year was 9,476; and, 251 completed copies of the 
tures have been made in oil-colours, 123 in water-colours 
d twenty-one in pastel. Sixty-six new students have 
en entered on the books during the year. 


ASSOUAN DAM AND THE TEMPLES. 

N important despatch relating to the raising of the 
\ Assouan Dam has been received from Lord Cromer. 
ready it is said the reservoir has conferred enormous 
nefiton Egypt. Sir William Garstin estimates that the 
e value of the lands already provided with perennial 
igation has been increased by no less than 24,5 10,000E/,, 
d that, when the canals now in course of construction 
; completed, this figure will risé to no less than 
312,900K/. The increased rental value is already 
65,000E/,, and will eventually amount to 2,022,350E/. 
whole of this rise in value is directly attributable to 
* construction of the dam. In addition to this, the 
‘ton crop, the value of which was estimated last year at 
,000,000E/., has been secured. There is, it appears, no 
ter alternative, but the raising of the walls of the dam 
* over 23 feet unfortunately involves the almost complete 
omersion during a portion of the year of the temples 
| Phila. Lord Cromer said he received a_ short 
le ago a letter from the Society of Antiquaries of 
ndon, in which they expressed themselves as follows :— 
e Society feels bound to enter a protest against any 
teme that would involve the wholesale destruction of 
tthe she remains, unless it be clearly demonstrated 


t the scheme is an absolute necessity for the well-being 
Egypt, and that the same benefits cannot be obtained in 
7 other way. Lord Cromer submits that the require- 
nts very reasonably put forward by the Society have been 
ply fulfilled. _ No one can regret more than himself the 
“essity of bringing forward these proposals. On the 
er hand, he has no hesitation in saying that it would not 
Justifiable to sacrifice the present and future interests of 
fae of Egypt in order to save the submersion of the 
Sir William Garstin in his report says :— 

‘When many years ago it was decided to build a dam at 
' “4ssouan cataract, thus forming a reservoir which 


involved the partial submersion of the Phila: temples, the 
reproach was brought against the Department of Public 
Works that it had selected this particular site without any 
Investigation of the Nile Valley to the south of Wadi Halfa. 
It was also asserted that other places equally suitable for 
the purpose might probably have been found on the river 
whose selection would have obviated the necessity of flood- 
ing certain of the Nubian monuments. At the time that 
the project for Assouan was prepared an investigation of 
the kind proposed would have been impossible, as the 
entire region south of the frontier at Sarras was in the 
hands of the forces of the Khalifa. Such a reproach can no 
longer be brought against the Department. The question 
before it is how best to preserve records of these ruins, and 
minimise the injury that must be done to them by their 
submersion. It is needless to say that every possible precau- 
tion will be taken to save them, and that the funds necessary 
for such an object will not be grudged by the Government. 
With regard to the measures that should be taken, I think 
I cannot do better than attach to my present note a memo- 
randum written by Captain Lyons. His opinion will, I feel 
sure, carry great weight. 

His principal suggestions are as follows :—An archzo- 
logical survey of Nubia should be carried out at the expense 
of the Government, and every effort should be made to 
render it as complete as possible. The different archzeo- 
logical societies in Europe should be invited to co-operate 
with the Egyptian authorities in this work by sending re- 
presentatives to assist in these researches. Wherever 
possible, the foundations of the monuments submerged 
should be reconstructed and consolidated, as was done 
in the case of the Philz temples. Such repairs as may 
be considered necessary to insure the stability of their 
superstructure shouldalso be undertaken. A thorough and 
complete examination of all the ancient sites, settlements and 
cemeteries which will fall within the limits of the raised 
water-levels should be carried out, and drawings or photo- 
graphs sufficient to preserve a complete record must be 
made by competent artists. Lastly, the results of these 
investigations must be published to the world. I have no 
hesitation in stating that this programme will be adopted, 
and I trust that in this way the injury caused may be mini- 
mised as far as is possible. . 

With regard to the monuments upon the Philz Island, 
which to many visitors form the chief attraction of the Nile 
journey, I propose to make a few special remarks. I have 
been informed that the question of moving these temples 
from their present site and rebuilding them upon a spot 
well above the water-level has been again raised. In my 
note upon “ Perennial Irrigation,” published in 1894, I sug- 
gested moving these structures to the adjacent island of 
Bigeh, at an estimated cost of 200,000E/, This proposal 
raised a storm of dissent and disapproval from archzeologists, 
and the idea was consequently abandoned. I do not know 
by whom it has now been put forward. 

Since this proposal was made the Government has con- 
solidated the foundations of these buildings by under- 
pinning them, carrying the masonry everywhere down to 
the solid rock. Their stability is now assured, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that they are safer than they have 
ever been since first constructed and far safer than the 
majority of the monuments existing in other parts of Egypt. 
There is consequently no fear of their being structurally 
injured by the raised water-levels. With regard to the 
inscriptions, it is not so easy to foretell what the effect of 
the flooding will be. It may, however, be fairly anticipated 
that those on the higher portions of the stonework, which 
have not been affected by the deleterious salts contained in 
the rubbish of the Coptic village which formerly covered 
their bases, will remain as clear and as sharp in outline as 
the marks cut on the old quay walls, which have been sub- 
merged annually for some twenty centuries. Of course, 
the accessibility of these temples—to the winter visitor— 
will suffer, and this is certainly most regrettable. 

Anyone wishing to see them, however, can do so by 
visiting Assouan between the months of July and October. 
During this period they will be annually uncovered. I now 
consider that it would be a mistake to move these temples. 
There would be no gain to their stability. Their accessi- 
bility could only be slightly improved, and they would no 
longer stand in their original surroundings. Lastly, their 
inscriptions—which it is intended to carefully copy and 
record—would be endangered by such removal. : 

Another proposal has been made, namely, to build a 
watertight wall round the temples, high enough to prevent 
the water from obtaining access to them. I do not think 
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that this proposal is practicable. Such a wall would never 
be really watertight, and it would undoubtedly spoil the 
monuments from an artistic point of view, as it would 
preclude any possibility of their beautiful outlines con- 
trasting, as they do at present, with the natural setting in 
which they were originally placed. I think, then, that it 
will be wiser to leave them as they stand. 

I have already alluded to the regret that is felt by all 
those upon whom the unfortunate necessity has been im- 
posed of recommending a course calculated to do injury to 
these picturesque and interesting relics of an earlier Egypt. 
By none is this regret more keenly felt than by me. I have 
repeatedly stated in my previous reports upon the subject 
that, unless it was proved that no other alternative was 
possible, I. would never recommend the raising of the 
Assouan Dam, and the consequent further submersion of 
the Nubian Valley. I should certainly not do so now were 
I not convinced that it is the only course possible, and that 
the decision now taken by the Government is one that 
cannot be seriously challenged. P 

Captain Lyons, the director of the survey, in his report 
says :—Much has been done to preserve the ancient monu- 
ments of Egypt, but in the areas to be submerged not only 
such arcient monuments as exist, but all records of the 
earlier civilisation of the region, must be carefully and 
accurately collected and studied. 

The work falls into three divisions :—1, The conserva- 
tion of such structures as may be wholly or partially sub- 
merged by the consolidation of their foundations. 2, Repair 
and reconstruction of the upper portions of these where 
such is advisable. 3. The systematic study of the ancient 
structures, sites, settlements, cemeteries, &e. The first two 
of these will require the services of a capable architect, 
while the last will need the co-operation of students of 
archeology. 

In 1895 a survey of the Nile Valley on the scale of 
i000 Was made from Assouan to Korosko, and the results 
were published in 35 sheets. Since then the cadastral 
survey has been completed, and accurate maps (scale 
zs00) are available for the whole of the cultivable areas, 
and can easily be extended to include any outlying sites. 
It is most desirable therefore that the systematic study of 
the reservoir area should take the form of an archzological 
survey of this portion of the Nile Valley, for which the 
topographical basis is already prepared. Certain well- 
known archeologists have in recent years examined por- 
tions of the region, and their advice would be of the 
utmost value. On the previous occasion want of the 
necessary funds and the superior attractions of sites in 
Egypt probably prevented archzeological institutions from 
undertaking investigations in Nubia. It is to be hoped 
that the Egyptian Government may be able. to allot funds 
not only for the necessary works of conservation, but for 
the prosecution of an archzeological survey of the region, 
with the aid of archzologists whose studies have led them 
to explore such fields of archaeology as are represented in 
Lower Nubia, and the publication of the results. 


Ozonair, Ltd. 


Sir,—The attention of my clients, Messrs. Ozonair, Ltd., 
has been drawn to the fact that there is being circulated at 
the present time the prospectus of a company called “ The 
Craig Ozonizing and Ventilating Company, Ltd.” The pro- 
spectus, which is dated’ March 13, 1907, states that the 
company is formed to acquire from John Richardson 
Craig, jun:, of 145 Bath Street, Glasgow, all his rights and 
title to and interest in the patent accepted for the United 
Kingdom, .No. 16681, dated August 17, 1905. The pro- 
spectus in: referring to what is probably the most important 
part of any ozonizer, viz. the electrodes, sets forth that 

the. electrodes have been specially designed to obtain from 
the silent discharge the highest possible efficiency in pro- 
ducing. ozone .from oxygen: or atmospheric air,” and 
reference to the specification of the patent proposed to be 
acquired shows that the electrodes are therein described as 
being made of sheets of wire gauze. No mention, how- 
ever, 18 made in the prospectus of the fact that my clients, 
who are the owners of Letters Patent No. 4548 of 1903, 
gave notice on December 31, 1906, of opposition to the 
grant, nor_of the fact that the result of such opposition 
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of the late John Finnie, R.E., in the Walker Art Gallery :| 


discovery. __: Loe eS eee - 


Ar 


proceedings was that in the preamble to the claims | 
Mr. Craig’s specification the words, “I lay no claim to 1 
use of wire gauze sheets in the construction of electroc 
in ozonizing apparatus ” were inserted, and Claim 3, whi 


laid claim to the electrodes, was abandoned. 

It should also be mentioned that there is set out int. 
prospectus a report upon the patent by Messrs. Robi 
Brown & Co., of Renfield Street, Glasgow, and they a 
referred to as the well known patent agents. Furth 
contrary to what would appear to be suggested in t 
opening sentence of their report, no patent had be 
granted at the date of such report, the above-mention 
opposition proceedings being then pending.—Yours fait 
fully, L. MELVILLE CLarx, 

53 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. : 

April 19, 1907. 


GENERAL, 


The Glasgow Institute of Architects at their annu 
meeting elected the following office-bearers for the year :. 
President, Mr. James M. Monro; vice president, Mr. Geor; 
Bell; auditor, Mr. Alex. Skirving ; secretary and treasure 
Mr. C. J. MacLean. The various committees for the ye; 
were also appointed. 


The Will of Mr. John Finnie, aged seventy-seven, | 
Tywyn, Llandudno, Carnarvon, and of Cook Street, Live 
pool, the artist, for forty-one years headmaster. of t!| 
Liverpool School of Art, and before that for some five yea 
in business in Newcastle as a glass painter, has been prov: 
at 1,409/. ' ; 

The Ancient Abbey of St. Mary at Buckfast, on the ban) 
of the Dart, is being restored by the. monks in memory 
Abbot Natter, who perished in the s.s. Szrio off the coast 
Spain last August. The community have resolved to wo) 
upon the old lines, and to fashion the new building wi| 
their own hands. At the present time some of the mon) 
are busy facing the old stones and overhauling the found 
tions. | 


Selby Abbey is to be reopened after complete restor 
tion on October 19. The work will cost, according to t] 
estimate, 50,000/, of which 17,000/. remains to be raised. | 

The Annual Meeting of the Artists’ General Benevole 
Institution for the relief of distressed artists and the 
widows and orphans was held on Monday. Sir Edwai 
Poynter, P.R.A., was re-elected president, and Sir Ast 
Webb, R.A., was re-elected treasurer. It was announce 
that the festival dinner would take place at the Hot 
Métropole on May g. . In the ninety-second annual repo 
the President and Council congratulated the subscriber 
upon the continued prosperity of the Institution. Th! 
gross receipts in 1906 were 5,422/, 19s. 11d., the sum ‘ 
2,895/. 6s. 6d having been subscribed at the last dinne’ 
The amount of 4,326/ was distributed during the ye' 
among 203 applicants in sums varying from 10/, to 100/. | 

The Establishment Committee of the London Coun 
Council have had under consideration the question of tl 
county hall, and a statement of the exact position of affai! 
in regard to it is in course of preparation. A hope wi 
expressed on Tuesday that the committee would be ab 
to lay it before the Council very shortly. a 


M. Ch. Sedelmeyer, the picture dealer, has arranged | 
have auctions of his collections in his galleries in the Ri 
de la Rochefoucauld, Paris. The English and French pait) 
ings of the eighteenth century will be sold on May 16, | 
and 18. The works of other schools will follow. The sa) 
will end on June 14. ; / 

_ Malle. Heuvelmans is one of the ten students who 4 
engaged in the final competition for the Prix de Rome } 
sculpture, being the first lady who was considered eligib 
for the distinction. | 

The Curator of the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, | 
endeavouring to arrange a memorial exhibition of the worl 


an early date. Heis especially anxious to trace examples! 
Mr. Finnie’s early work in domestic genre and of the per'( 
during which he painted. landscapes in’ the .quasi-pr’ 
Raphaelite manner of Davis, Windus and Huggins. 


The Special Committee of the Manchester Corporatic 
appointed to consider the establishment- of a wor i 
committee have reported against the project, becaus 
among other reasons, they believe it would increase tt 
municipal debt and be a serious check to progress all 
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THE WEEK. 


letter which Mr. FrepERic SHIELDS sent to the 
Mayor of Manchester, in reply to an invitation on 
ceasion of the opening of an exhibition of the 
s works, merits a place in the archives of the 
ration. Mr. SuHiELps wrote :—‘‘ The generously 
terms of the telegram just received have cheered 
eatly, so that I cannot refrain from a more explicit 
ssion of thankfulness than my answering wire 
tted. Marvellous is it to me that this rich recog- 
should come from the chief magistrate and other 
_Tepresentatives of the great city into which I was 
d, alone, a friendless youth, without a relative, to 
vith the extremest poverty for long years. When 
ngth emerged from the depths, with the» attain- 
of some small artistic skill, it was in Manchester 
‘st success was reached, and many names of 
wester men are cherished in my heart who en- 
ved me by the:purchase of my works and the 
val of most faithful friendships. And now, again, 
the length of my sojourn in the Metropolis might 
ccount for oblivion of my being, . Manchester 
(es forth her friendly welcome to my works, and 
this day have rendered as friendly welcome to my 
| had I been able to avail myself gr her cordiality. 
cross my desire to respond to this invitation there 
ven a stern ‘It is forbidden!’ is the one grief that 
(7s my happiness in the possession of the goodwill 
d this day from dear old Manchester, my foster- 
” Mr. Suie_ps was born in Hartlepool, but he 
this artistic career as a designer in Manchester, 
eral of his pictures were executed in that city. 


| 


_aid in obtaining funds for the restoration of the 
‘of the abbey church. A. tender amounting to 
lwas lately accepted, but the rehanging of the 
id other expenses will increase the amount 
rl to 3,000/, Towards that amount a sum of 
/was promised. The Rev. Prebendary AUDEN 
é interesting account of the origin of the building. 
i he said, on February 25, 1087, that the great 
FDE Montcomery founded Shrewsbury Abbey. 
ere told that there existed at the time of the 
@ invasion a little wooden church near the side 
ver Meole, which flowed into the river Severn. 
uilt by the great. Srwarp, and was in possession 
Is and friends of Rocer pE Montcomery. This 
“asa man of property and importance, and he 
_S Patron to found an abbey upon the site of the 
Woden church, and volunteeréd to give his own 
r’ for the purpose. The idea was accepted, and on 
a7 28, 1087, RoGER DE MontcGomeEry went with a 
(Ss retinue, in. solemn state, to the little church 
Iter, and there pledged himself to erect a stately 
‘{Lits site, and to endow it with all the suburb of 
j that lay outside the eastern gate. He laid his 
es on the altar as a solemn pledge of his inten- 
€ carried it out, and within the next few years 
Ally abbey Tose, Seven years afterwards (1094) 
‘as an old man ‘and broken in health. He was 
‘the'time at‘the ‘castle he had erected where 
Siry Castle now stood, and after the manner of 
le decided to become a monk. He laid aside 
‘a:, and became a brother of the monastery he 
ded. After a few days’ illness he died, and 
wed between the high altar and the altar of the 
the building there rested the ashes 

1om he might describe as one of the great race 
stous Salopians whom he believed they all de- 


281 


lighted to honour. Since that time the abbey had passed 
through many vicissitudes. It became. one of the most 
important abbeys in the country ; but afterwards it went 
through the dreadful time of Tudor spoliation, and was 
to a great extent ruined. In fact, as had already been 
observed, it would have been removed from the face of 


the earth if it had not been the parish church as well as 
the church of the abbey. 


ARBITRATORS serve temporarily as judges of the 
High Court, and should be remunerated at correspond- 
ingrates. But officials of the Courts are disposed to 
adopt a different standard in dealing with the expenses 
of an arbitration. Last week an appeal was heard 
before Lords Justices Moutton and BuckLey concern- 


b public meeting has been held in Shrews-- 


: 
er priest, ODELERICUS, who was one of the wise |- 
2 


ing-an effort.to.cut down fees; ‘The case arose in con= 
nection with the building of the Bexhill asylum. Messrs. 
Lovatt, Ltp., were the contractors, and a sub-contract 
for plumbing was entered into with Messrs. S. Mason, 
Lrp., which amounted to about 15,000/. There was a 
difference between the two firms respecting a sum of 
between 3,000/, and 4,o00/, It was réferred to Mr. 
GrorGE FEnwick, the surveyor, who decided in favour 
of Messrs. Lovatt. His ‘account amounted to 5361. 
The hearing of the evidence occupied him during twenty- 
two days, for which he charged ro guineas a day. Time 
was also spent in preparing the award, and it was also 
necessary to pay for legal advice. Messrs. Mason took 
exception to the amount, and it was reduced by the 
‘Birmingham District: Registrar to 240/,, which amount 
was confirmed by Mr. Justice Riptey in chambers. Mr. 
FENWICK appealed. Counsel said that the Registrar 
considered that the services of an arbitrator could be 
obtained for five guineas a day. Lord Justice Mouton 
said it was of great importance that litigants should 
have the services of men of experience and of character 
in such cases, but they must expect to pay fair fees for 
such services. He did not think they could have gota 
professional gentleman of eminence to act as arbi- 
trator for less than the sum claimed. The fees charged 
by the appellant were fair for a person in his position 
in. his profession. Lord Justice BuckLEy concurred, 
and the appeal was therefore allowed. An investiga- 
tion which required over three weeks could only be 
conducted by a man of exceptional capacity, for with 
technical evidence relating to the details of plumbing 
there is:no opportunity for those pleasant interludes 
which arise in ordinary Courts, and which allow of the 
relaxation of attention on the part of the judge. It is 
possible the services of a very young barrister might be 
obtained for five guineas a day.’ But no architect or 
surveyor of standing could afford to lose twenty-two 
days without fees of a higher amount. 


Tue name of the historical painter Artuur Mérice 
is not known outside France, but he was comparatively 


‘wealthy, and has‘ made ‘good use of his possessions. 


The house in which he lived and other premises in the 
Passage du Trone he has bequeathed to a philanthropic 
society, in order to be converted into four separate 
institutions, viz.’a sanatorium for: consumptives, a dis- 
pensary for the poor, a night asylum and “un fourneau 
économique.” A sum of 800,000 francs is also left for 
upholding the establishments. ~The position in’ which 
the property stands is-not entirely unsuited for a sana- 
torium. The Passage is confined, but it is in the 
vicinity of the Place du Trone, which is a fine open 
area well adapted to serve as a place of assembly out- 
side the barrier of the city on one side. It was there 
the great throne and triumphal arch were erected to 
receive Louis XIV. and Marie Tuerése after their 
marriage, and it must also have been one of the principal 
places of execution during the first revolution. Vin- 
cennes is also within a short distance of the proposed 
sanatorium, 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

F considered, as the Royal Academy is generally, as 

a spectacle, the Architectural Room this year is 
unusually successful. In the. preceding 138 exhibitions 
we doubt if so high a standard of draughtsmanship was 
‘ever reached as is now apparent. There are water- 
colour drawings of interiors which Louts HacHE would 
laave admired, and the majority show an absence of 
conventionalities which is satisfactory. There are only 
about two hundred drawings, but as many are so small 
as to appear insignificant by contrast, the exhibition 
may be said to depend for interest on about one 
hundred examples. 

Another peculiarity is worth notice. Any ordinary 
visitor who took the trouble of comparing the list of 
exhibitors during a few years could hardly fail to arrive 
at the conclusion that a limited number of architects 
seemed to have a monopoly of the wall space. This 
year several new names are inscribed in the magic 
circle. Although they may not be connected with 
designs of a revolutionary character, they at least 
suggest that the committee for once at least showed a 
willingness to encourage men who hitherto were out- 
siders among outsiders. _ 

Recently there have been indications to recognise 
important competitions by allowing several of the designs 
to appear. This year the “ Palace of Peace” has its 
turn. It was wise to fix on that project. If tested by 
the list of prizes, England somehow did not appear to 
stand well in the competition. That, no doubt, might 
arise from having a jury who were governed by 
principles which were not valued among us. But when 
the fantastic design which was adopted was reproduced 
in the newspapers, people could hardly avoid thinking 
that the English designs must have been very inferior 
in quality if they could be surpassed by such a produc- 
tion. The eight or nine designs which are now in 
the Academy are enough to demonstrate that the 
English architects deserved more respect than was 
meted out to them. It is in a way to be regretted the 
favoured design cannot be seen without being formally 
exhibited (for no committee of the Academy would 
allow it to be hung through its merits), in order that the 
public could understand the peculiarities which capti- 
vated the jury. In fact, such a selection as occurred at 
The Hague is a satire on the system of deciding archi- 
tectural competitions by the aid of jurymen, and it 
would have been more expeditious and quite as reason- 
able to draw lots, or shoot, or gamble for the man who 
was to have the prize. 

The first of the Palace designs we see is one showing 
the detail of the chief entrance by Mr. J. C. Carrer, of 
Cardiff. It is a pity the whole design was not exhibited, 
for near the entrance the windows appear as if they 
svere elongated by some force acting from above or 
below. The care taken with one part indicates that 
Mr. Carter endeavoured to adopt a rather original 
treatment, which to some at least would make the 
Palace appear as symbolic. Mr. Jan F. Gro.t evi- 
dently believed that towers and turrets would suggest 
the aspirations of the founders. Mr. S. D. ApsHEap 
assumed a low building of Classic type would best 
serve for occasional congresses; but his treat- 
ment of details, although suitable to a novel build- 
ing, will not win. approval. Mr. Joun BELCHER 
evidently acted as if he were preparing a design for 
a bona-fide syndicate in the City. He submitted 
geometrical drawings, and ‘from those of the grand 
staircase and the longitudinal section, which are in the 
Academy, we can see that he avoided everything that 
could be considered as sensational. It is an example 
of modern Classic which would be pleasing if carried 


out as suggested, but which would enable a milli 
to be gratified if he cared to invoke the auxiliar 
for its adornment. Messrs, Pace & HALttey sg 
an ornate entrance and dome, but the contrast 
strong between those parts and the plain wind 
the body of the building. Mr. Citrrorp & 
design is rather indefinite in the general 
the details may have shown more decision. The 
by Messrs. Witts, ANDERSON & COTMAN son 
recalls the views of ancient Assyrian palace-te 
The cube appears to be selected as the unit, an 
upper part is suggestive of an altar on which blo 
offerings to Peace could be sacrificed. It is not 
one of the most interesting of the competition de 
but asserts itself among the whole collection | 
room. Mr. H. T. Hare treats his design wit 
usual breadth to be seen in his Classic details, 
ordinary windows of the room gain by flanking 
with emblematic figures in relief. The dome 
raised and appears rather squat, but it may have 
considered most suitable in a flat country. The 1 
colour of the design by Mr. A. W. S. Cross mi; 
taken as representing one of the palaces of art | 
Champs-Elysées on some festive occasion. The 
column with its statue of gilded bronze appears tc 
necessary part of the composition, although absen 
the programme. The buildings appear at thei 
and are undoubtedly most attractive. a) | 

We must now glance at the ordinary work | 


time as it appears in. the room. Messrs. 
Cooper show their “ St. Pancras Central Lib 
site resembled a truncated triangle at the c 
thoroughfares. The building is low, and b 
a range of columns on the principal fac 
becomes an ornament to the district, ap ] 
utility as a building) Mr. Hatsey Ricarpo’s | 
Addison Road, Kensington,” has attracted | 
tion, and is often referred to as a mod) 
adoption in our smoke-laden Metropolis. } 
is liberally but not lavishly introduced ¥ 
without. .The style is more Italian th 
and the green of the garden is continued 
outer walls. In the interior hall there is colour } 
lower part, but its attractiveness must make thel 
part appear rather cold and incomplete. Coloi 
foe to economy, in whatever manner it is em 
‘“Polesden Lacey, near Dorking,” by Mr. A. 
on one face appears a long, plain, white — 
external shutters of green to the windows, ! 
south elevation looks like eighteenth-ce 
The “Courtyard of House at Witley, 
Messrs. Forses & Tate, shows plain timb 
which have a good effect. The “ Propos 
Camberley,” by Messrs. PouLTER, suggests 
of a commodious building with large wind 
is finesse about the drawing, especially in 
by which they appear to have some novel fea 
in the ‘‘ Residence at Camberley ” the window 
rather novel. The “ Proposed “Temple’ = 
at Rugby School,” by Mr. Jackson, R.A,, 
coalesce in its parts; the roof is awkward, and 
out of keeping with the tower or turret, 
A “Villa at Antibes” is the only contr 
Messrs. GEorGE & YEATES, and it is’ SK 
building has an appearance of being in kee 
the place. The red roof and white walls stan 
against the luxuriant vegetation, The two 
vases in the foreground have also an excelle 
Ground is so valuable within the City it is no ® 
it is found more economical to substitute lot | 
buildings for those which used to serve for 15! 
purposes. The ‘‘ New Offices for the Northert™ 
ance Company, Lothbury, E.C.,” by Messts© 
Mountrorp & E. A. GREENING, corresponds 
latest accepted treatment. The ground storey |» 
treated with semicircular windows, for the exit 
in the Regent Street Quadrant is approved by a”, 
if not by traders. There are three floors, oy " 
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‘ter columns, a bold cornice and attics. ‘‘ Wyphurst, 
nleigh,” by Mr. R. BLomrie.p, is a large house and 
len shown by a vigorous drawing in pen and ink. 
k is used in the walls, with occasional patterns of a 
er colour, and it could be taken as an Early Renais- 
e example. The “ United University Club” shows 
milar view from that of the illustration published 
week, Some of the windows are large; there are 
ags” and armorial shields which enhance the 
ctural masonry of an admirable building. 

Mr. Brreriey, of York, has adapted the arrange- 
t of the “ New Dining-Room at Normandy Park, 
olnshire,” to accommodate paintings which already 
ed, and the panelling of the walls and ceiling has 
sfore a purpose which is not always visible. The 
jing is among the finest in the room. “Interior of 
for House in Northumberland,” by Messrs. Oxiver, 
son & Woop, shows a gallery on two sides with a 
» frieze on another wall. The whole is suggestive 
former age. Messrs. L. F. Crane & D. F. Btow 
rrows of small cottages around a green space at 
rs, and the drawing reveals possibilities for land- 
rs which are not ruinous. The ‘Entrance Hall 
Staircase, Redhill, Surrey,” by Mr. S. W. Grant, 
panelled composition which would serve in a future 
su.” The “ Study for the Courtyard of the Gate- 
e of the Monastery, Caldey Island,” by Mr. J. C. 
‘ER, is marked bya desirable unity. The great arched 
way on one side is in keeping with the large arched 
Ows 0! several lights, and the smaller windows 
-also arched heads. The curves form a contrast 
the horizontal lines of the roofing and the vertical 
of the tower. Another panelled dining-room with 
itry introduced over sideboard is by Mr. C. Etior. 
ssign for Hither Green Library, a one-storey 
ing, is shown by Mr. S. Towser. The “Gaiety 
tre, Strand,” by Messrs. E. Rinrz & Forp, is a 
sentation of the curved end and cupola, but the 
ing fails to suggest the height of that part of 
building. St. Peter’s, Hammersmith, has been 
jonally considered to be one of Sir CHARLES 
y's early churches, but he was not the architect. 
. C. Horstey has designed a reredos for 
‘which oak panelling and painted decoration are 
ined, The “Hall of Residence, University 
Be, Reading,” by Mr. C. S. Swmiru, presents 
‘trically several buildings erected round a square 
la fine entrance tower. The “ National Telephone 
ange, Gerard Street, Soho,” by Mr. Lronarp 
1S, is another example of the construction of semi- 
‘ar windows on the ground floor, with rectilinear 
ws on the upper storeys. Mr. O. B. Hatcuarp 
( from Khartoum a large coloured drawing of a 
iposed Design for Government Buildings in a 
‘eal Climate.” Khartoum and other towns in the 
2 are not remarkable for their native architecture, 
‘it is to be feared the English administrators 
(ot exacting about the styles of new official 
ngs. The design, happily, is not British, but 
‘er it is or not more Indian than Egyptian is open 
libt. The “New Wing to Commercial Travellers’ 
(ls, Pinner,” of which Mr. H. O. Creswett is 
lect, is we suppose in keeping with other parts. A 
f Style is adopted and the colour will be subdued 


- 


leasing if it corresponds with the drawing. From 
NSELL is an “Entrance Front to House at Ex- 
she. Mr. J. T. Lee’s “Interior of St. Margaret’s, 
tey,” shows the chancel and parts near it. There 
arming glimpses afforded within a confined space, 
ouldings, panels and other details are elaborately 
(1. Mr. Dare Bryan’s “ Proposed Baptist Chapel ” 
ginal. Grouped and massive columns are the 
pel features of the front, but their duty must be 
tfor they appear to support a small ventilator or 
| Mr, E. W. Atrrey has a pleasing “ Design for 
Library, Southwark,” which, like many other 
‘igs of its class, had to be adapted to a difficult site. 
(To be continue?) 
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THE SORROW OF CHARLES GARNIER. 

[2)PRNG a period of forty years—or from the time 

he gained the great prize in the competition for 
the Opera House until his death—Cuaries GARNIER was 
one of the most prominent of the notabilities of Paris. 
He had all the qualifications for the position. Wealth, 
family influence and other inherited advantages have 
their value in France as elsewhere; but since tke 
Revolution the belief in talent having the right to a 
career has been put in practice among Frenchmen to an 


extent which no other country in Europe has had the 
courage to rival. 

Cuar.es GARNIER was a true gamin de Paris. In 
his prime he could be described in the elder Dumas’s 
words as “grand et découplé comme le lutteur antique, 
musculeux comme un Spartiate.” In his youth he must 
have appeared as eligible to work as a wheelwright like 
his father. But his mother, having more insight, knew 
he was not fitted for such toil. She therefore sent him 
to one of the schools of drawing, and there he showed 
so much talent he was taken into an architect’s office. 
From it the passage to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts was 
not difficult, and a young fellow who could design for 
a variety of businesses was not likely to lack employ- 
ment. GARNIER was only twenty-three when he gained 
the Prix de Rome. 

For some of the French students Rome is con- 
sidered to be merely an official stamp of ability. The 
result is that, seeing how little is gained by such repre- 
sentatives of French art, many wise men advocate the 
abolition of the Villa Medicis. CHARLES GARNIER 
profited by the example of his humble parents, and he 
worked as hard as any wheelwright of Paris. On his 
return he startled critics by the quantity of drawings 
which he had prepared, not to show his appreciation of 
ancient work or his competency to assume the position 
of Icrinus or any other great architect, but simply to 
sell to dealers or amateurs. His friend EomMonp Agout 
compared the collection to the varied stock which the 
better class of Cheap Jacks brought with them to surprise 
provincial villages, and the artist was said to resemble 
the débutantes of the theatre who display their versatility 
not only by representing characters, but by singing, 
dancing, playing, &c. GARNIER was, according to 
Asout, not only endowed with ability, but he appeared 
to have ubiquity. His views comprised scenes in 
Rome, Venice, Florence, Pistoia, Genoa, Pompeii, 
Naples, Sparta and Constantinople. Then, like 
Maitre Jacgurs, he could throw off the painter’s 
blouse and put on the black frock coat of the archi- 
tect, for in the same exhibition were twelve splendid 
drawings of restorations of French buildings in the 
kingdom of Naples, which were intended to serve for a 
history of the Angevin kings in Sicily. 

GARNIER’S merriment was in those days as generally 
recognised as his skill in designing and drawing. 
Indeed, without that gift life would have been for a 
lorg time at least a burden to him. If ever a man who 
held the Prix de Rome was justified in expecting 
that his castles in Spain were to be surpassed by the 
structures for which he was to receive commissions in 
France, it was CHARLES GARNIER. But he had to 
submit to the lot of the dullest prizeman, for in Paris 
he could find no other employment than in a position 
corresponding to an English clerk of works. He eked 
out his pay by an occasional water-colour drawing, and 
two which were presented to Queen VicTORIA came 
from his hand. Fortunately for him the Empire, which 
was then at its zenith, required a memorial, and no 
form could be discovered which was more characteristic 
than a grandiose Opera House. The theatricalism of the 
Imperial system was not in keeping with that of the 
French classic drama, and the Théatre Francais served 
well enough for monumentalism. But a theatre in 
which the audience was intended to be as much a spectacle 
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as any presented on the stage, and in which all the aris 
could be combined to honour the végime, was as happy a 
thoughtas thecoup d état, and, as it happened, was more of 
a success than.the conquest of Mexico. To the surprise 

of all but: his young friends, CHARLEs GARNIER’s designs 

were unanimously selected in the second. competition. 
The Government had the good sense to. be decisive, 
_and the works were commenced after an unusually 
short interval. . GARNIER set about his duties with an 
impetuosity that could be compared to TinroretTo’s, 
and a number of artists who had studied with him in 
Rome and Greece showed their eagerness to loyally 
co-operate with him. PAaurt Baupry, who, like GaRniErR, 
had sprung from a humble class, and who might 
have been the favourite portraitist of the Imperial 
Court, cheerfully sacrificed not only his prospects, but 
we may say his life, in order that he might adorn the 
building of his fellow-prizeman. GusTAvEe BouLANGER, 
' who could easily have rivalled MertssoniEr, preferred to 
work on a large scale as a wall-painter under GARNIER. 
The spirit of the time among one class of artists is 
suggested by the vigour and. defiance of the figure 
of The Dance by CarPEAux.. With all the eagerness 
of artists and workmen the work was not finished when 
the fatal events of 1870 occurred. But the Republican 
Government recognised its responsibility, and the Im- 
perial memorial was consummated, as it was commenced, 
out of the national funds. 

Under the Empire GarNIeER was too much engrossed 
with his building to devote the time to play the courtier 
with success, like VioLLeT-LE-Duc and other artists. He 
became amore prominent Parisian after the Empire had 
vanished.. Apparently, the French people imagined 
that he required to have the command of a Treasury 
for his buildings, and even millionaires hesitated about 
offering him commissions. However unsatisfactory 
may be the state of his ledger, an architect is bound to 
keep up the appearance of success. At a time when 
_less prominent men were flourishing CHARLES GARNIER 
found long intervals must elapse between the occasions 
when his unquestioned talents were called into action. 
Yet he had to assume all the appearances of a favourite 
of fortune. Not only so, but he was expected to impart 
joy to those who came near him. He must always be 
ready to supply impromptu witticisms, to aid in the pro- 
duction of a comedy, to knock off a string of verses, to 
deliver a speech which would delight as well as instruct. 
What added to the piquancy of the efforts was the 
recollection that they came from a man who followed 
one of the gravest professions. It was no wonder many 
who enjoyed the pleasure: believed that GARNIER was 
not an architect who was always considering his clients’ 
interests. 

During the latter years of his life a more intense 
sorrow than any arising from limited commissions had to 
be supported. GARNIER had married a daughter of EMILE 
Bery, one of the principal philologists of France. In 
1872 a son was born, who early gave promise of extra- 
ordinary abilities. In him was also combined a power 
to undertake serious works with remarkable skill in the 
combination of fantastic contrasts. CHARLES GARNIER 
recognised in him a spirit akin to his own. But in 
course of time he discovered that the seriousness was 
to be yielded to science rather than to art. CHRISTIAN 
‘GARNIER took up the study of languages, and made 
progress.in it as if philology was to be the great busi- 
ness of his life. But the more he studied the more he 
perceived that geographical nomenclature was in a state 
unworthy of an advanced age. According to Cardinal 
Newman, there cannot be a wider, a nobler, a more 
philosophical subject than geography, especially when 
it comprises ethnology and any other branch of know- 
ledge which is related to it. CuristiAN GARNIER 
wished to impart to geography a scientific method 
which hitherto seemed to be foreign to it. He 
_ began with place names, and for that purpose he had 
_to give more or less attention to about 120 different 
languages. That was necessary, for he wished to 
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bring all the geographical names, however anci; 
and however savage, under some common law to al); 
of uniformity throughout the globe. . It was a colox| 
undertaking, and would no doubt require the aid; 
investigators in all lands, But the French Acade; 
of Sciences did not consider the project was ridiculc; 
for they awarded CHRISTIAN GARNIER one of their cl; 
prizes. A similar prize had been awarded in 1834; 
the German Lepsius, but the official report decla; 
that the younger GARNIER’S system was superior in s| 
plicity and elegance to all preceding proposals on | 
subject. It was said that it would preserve the nz; 
of the author among all those who had interest; 
geographical studies, and that reputation had bj 
gained at a time when the majority of scholars |; 
scarcely commenced their studies, It adds to the it: 
rest of his success that CHRISTIAN GARNIER had b; 
long aware he was doomed to an early death and || 
resolved to do something to increase knowledge ami 
men before he passed away, = 

The position of CHARLES GARNIER under th 
tragic circumstances excites as much pity for him« 
for his son. He loved Curistian with the ardj 
which he showed in many varieties of circumstanis 
He was aware of his son’s impending fate, and he cc\ 
not endure his absence for a moment. It was nei 
sary that CurisTIAN GARNIER should live in seya 
places, partly in the hope of obtaining some relief, pa} 
in order to pursue his studies among as many varie’ 
of people as was possible. If he were endowed yI 
health and strength, he would have followed 
geographical researches in all parts of the w 
CHARLES GARNIER could not endure his son's ab: 
for an hour. Some of his letters have been giv 
the world by Madame Cuartes GARNIER through } 
agency of M. Pau, Denis. And we doubt if in ke 
whole mass of letters that exist there are any 
poignant as those to his absent son from the great aril: 
tect, who was compelled to live amid so many dist 
tions in Paris. 'We may adapt THAcKERAY’S words | 
say, ‘'he can’t bear to let go the youth’s delicate han| 

The different moods of the writer are clearly brown 
before us. Asatrue artist he could not be wit 
some jealousy of science, and he felt occasionally a 
Curistian preferred science to his father. At one x 
he complains of a letter being too geographical \ 
scientific. Then as a creator himself it pains hin 
think that his son is pursuing a theory. A single lee 
a day will not ease the heart of the poor archi 
Often-he writes two of them. He implores the sot 
write to him, or if he has not time to send telegrams. 2 
deed, it is evident from a comparison of their letters i 
the father suffers infinitely more than the son, altho i 
the latter may in his stoicism.and to avoid giving ™ 
refrain from a full recital of all he had to bear. % 
time goes on the anxiety for news increases. 
impatient architect follows every stage of ll 
son’s journey, consults time tables and postal gus 
and indicates the hours when he expects to rec! 
news. When a return to Paris is arranged, there int 
cessation of misery for the father. He counts the ti* 
he tells the son, not only by the days, but by hours ht 
minutes. He that at one time was able to boat ° 
success under various forms appeared to have only 
ambition, and that was to say to his friends, Curis 
was thinking of me two hours ago.” Some people’ J 
may not have met CHARLES GARNIER would say 
French are theatrical even in their grief, and th 
merely one example. The fact is the man was enat”, 
with extraordinary energy because the things 
which he was concerned seem to have taken posses : 
of him as if they were alive, and he could not *? 
peace until he had settled all their claims. . Pats 
affection seized hold of him with such a strength 118 
impossible for him ever to know what peace was. | 

The father’s trouble appears more bitter fro 
contrast offered by the letters of Cristian. In 
we have by a terrible irony a repetition of one pha’' 
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~ Cwarves GArnter’s mind and that which was most appre- | 


ciated by society in Paris, The old gamin de Paris, who 


‘built opera houses and casinos with joy, knowing that he 


was aiding in the world’s amusement, appears as if trans- 
migrated in the son. CurIsTIANis dying, and yet inthe 
watering-places, or wherever he is sent in search of a 
cure, he writes little pieces for the theatres and the 
music halls, as if in that way he could find the only 
solace to his pain. In his letters home he bravely 
avoids suggesting his downward progress—the cry is 
still “ Vive 1a Bagatelle!” 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, ST. GEORGE, READING. 
HE proposed building contains, as is shown by the 
plan, a large central hall and four large class- 
rooms, the object being to subdivide the classes in the 
classrooms, as Shown on plan. The total accommoda- 
tion is for 500 children, all on the ground floor. The 


estimated total cost, including the heating, furniture and 
lighting, is 3,000/, The building is in keeping with the 
church. The architect is Mr. Geo. W. Wess, F.R.I.B.A., 
Market Place Chambers, Reading. 
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} Cuartes Garnier had said he could not witness 
his son’s death ; his reason was not strong enough for 
such a test. He was spared that scene, for his own 
) death preceded his son’s by a month. There can be no 
“question the agony he passed through during the 
absence of CuristTiAN must have had effect in weaken- 
Ing his constitution. But the circumstances of his 
death will hereafter impart a pathetic interest to the 
history of a man whose anxieties as an architect were 


not able to overcome the affectionate instincts he 
derived from nature, | 


THE LATE W. W. ROBERTSON. 


LONG career as an architect and public servant closed 
with the death of Mr. Walter W. Robertson, formerly 

of H.M. Office of Works, Parliament Square, Edinburgh, 
and a former Master of the Edinburgh Merchant Company. 
For more than twenty years, says the Scotsman, Mr. 
Rebertson was. principal. architect under H.M. Board of 
Works in Scotland, and although he retired from that office 
three years ago owing toa slight paralytic stroke, he did 
some professional work since his retirement, and at the 


time of his. death was consulting architect to the Scottish 
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Education Department. About the end of October last he 
had another paralytic stroke, from which he never in any 
large measure recovered. He resided at Wardie Bank, 
Boswell Road, Trinity, where his death took place. Born 
sixty-one years ago, Mr. Robertson received his early pro- 
fessional training under the late Mr. Morhan, city architect, 
Edinburgh, and afterwards he had varied professional expe- 
rience with the firm of Messrs. Holden & Sons, Manchester. 
His connection with H.M. Office of Works dates from 1871. 
In that year he became technical assistant to Sir Douglas 
Galton, who then occupied a post that has since been 
abolished—that of H:M. Director of Works. Subsequently 
Mr. Robertson acted as assistant to Sir John Taylor, one 
of the architects of the Office of Works. While occupying 
these posts his work was-mainly in London. His services 
and ability, however, were soon further recognised by his 
being appointed head of H.M. Office of Works in Scot- 
‘Jand. During his tenure of this office he superintended 
a large amount of important new work in the erection of 
“Government buildings in different parts of Scotland. 
Among the work carried through while he was principal 
architect were the erection of Glasgow General Post Office, 
Glasgow Inland Revenue Office, the Blackford Hill Obser- 
vatory, Edinburgh ; new post offices at Dundee, Inverness, 
Perth and other towns; the extension of the Royal Scottish 
Museum, Edinburgh (then called the Industrial Museum) ; 
and the extension and alteration of the Register House, 


Edinburgh. About the end of March 1904, after he had had | 
a paralytic stroke, he gave up his post under the Board of | 


Works. He was a member, and at one time president, of 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. In the work of some 
of the other corporate bodies in Edinburgh he took a con- 
siderable interest. Joining the Merchant Company in 1883, 
he passed successively through the offices of assistant and 
treasurer, and in 1895 was appointéd Master of the Com- 
pany, an office which he filled with acceptance for the 
usual term of two years. At the close of his term as 
Master he was presented with his portrait in oil, which has 
now a place on the walls of the offices of the Company in 
Hanover Street. In Masonic circles he was well known, as 
he took an active interest in the affairs of the order, and 
was at one time R.W.M. of the Lodge of. Edinburgh 
(St. Mary’s Chapel), No. 1, which is one of the oldest lodges 
in the United Kingdom. Mr. Robertson is survived by a 
widow, four sons and two daughters. Of his sons, two are 
in Edinburgh—one of them an advocate and the other an 
architect. Another is a clergyman in London, and the 
fourth is in the Indian Civil Service. ~ 


THE QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual dinner of the Quantity Surveyors’ Associa- 
tion (Incorporated) was held on April 26 at the Criterion 
Restaurant, W. Mr. A. J. Gate, the president, occupied the 
chair. Among those present were Messrs. A. A. Hudson, 
W. Lawrance, H. England, E. J. Hill, G. Gard Pye, J. 
Chessum, W. Woodward, F. L. Dove, A. W. S. Cross, J. 
Howard Colls, H. H. Bartlett, W. R. Hood, G. L. Crickmay, 
H. W. Crickmay, T. Costigan, J. Johnstone, A. G. Cross, 
C. W. Ball, W. G. Walder, G. J. Clarke, W. Thomas, F. 
Woodward, C. R. Reekes, A. Huntley, S. Chatfeild Clarke, 
R. J. Tollit, W. Hoffman Wood, H. G. Tarrant, J. G. Mayhew, 
H. A. A. Gate, J. Aylott, J. Bartlett, D. A. Ross, H. J. West, 
C. Pearson Shaw, C. Pearson Shaw, jun., H. T. A. Chidgey, 
R. S. Ayling, H. Riley, H. M. Hodgson, H. J. Camp, H. P. 
Barber, B. E. Laine Pearson, H. Smith, A. S. Bennion, J. S. 
Parmenter, R. L. Curtis, jun., W. P. Horsburgh, C. W. 
Bowles, G. A. Ovitts, C. A. Kennett, P. Bywaters, H. C. 
Garland, H. C. W. Dodd. : 
After the loyal toasts had been honoured, Mr. A. A. 
Hudson proposed “ The Quantity Surveyors’ Association ” 
and its President. He said he considered it a great honour 
to be allowed to propose that toast, but he could not refrain 
from wondering why it was that he had been selected to do 
it. Possibly the organisers on seeing him had come to the 
conclusion that he required a good dinner such as he had 
just had. He had been informed that the Quantity Sur- 
veyors’ Association was only three years old, and when he 
saw what a representative gathering had come together on 
that evening he could only conclude that a very great thing 
had been achieved. The profession of quantity surveyor is 
of essential importance to architects, builders and lawyers. 
It is above all an accurate profession, and the members 
are accustomed to think in figures. He himself in 
his legal practice was bound to rely practically entirely 
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upon them, and that reliance had never been placed. 
in vain. Architects he divided into two classes, viz. | 
artists and business men ; very rarely was there a combina- | 
tion of these-two characters. He would like to make one 
or two suggestions to the Association. It seemed-to him 
that its sphere of usefulness might be extended beyond’ 
their ordinary present duties. The profession of. architec-_ 
ture needed the assistance of a business man, and in his’ 
opinion a quantity surveyor will become an indispensable _ 
attribute, not only in starting, but during the progress of | 
works—in small works as well as in large contracts. The 
Association ought to apply itself to the preparation of a 
building contract which. would be perfectly equitable, both | 
to employer and to builder. The existing form does not) 
altogether fulfil these conditions. No one could be better’ 
qualified than a quantity surveyor to undertake the task. 
It would be an enormous boon if a perfectly equitable’ 
building contract, based on the quantities, were prepared. | 
We shall have to consider in the future vast changes with” 
regard to the development of property. Whatever might| 
be the reason for the existing slackness in the building” 
trade, he did not doubt that the Association would quickly 
push their way to the front and take every opportunity to: 
develop it. He might, if time allowed, say a very great) 
deal of Mr. Gate, the president, whom he had known for | 
many years. He would content himself with the statement 
that the Society had never had a better one. It was in- 
evitable that a new society such as theirs should arouse’ 
some opposition and meet with many difficulties. a 

The President, in response, thanked the company for 
the manner in which they had received the toast, and con- 
gratulated the meeting that, consisting as it did almost 
entirely of architects, surveyors and builders, so many of 
them were present and not yet in gaol, as a friend of his, 
a criminal lawyer, had assured him that modern legislation | 
had already spread its nets for the brains of the country! 
(which he defined as architects, surveyors, builders and 
betting men), and with proposed Licensing and Land Bills,| 
which would involve landlords who could not get their rent) 
and tenants who would not pay it, brewers, publicans and 
public, the lawyers would have three-fourths of the popula-. 
tion in prison in less than two years, and the rest building 
extra gaols for their own use when their turn came. As to. 
the Association, it had, as Mr. Hudson said, accomplished a) 
great deal. The Council believed that much had been done.) 
It was not an advertising society ; they did not thrust them- 
selves forward ; the deliberations of the Council (involving 
as they did such matters as the rejection of candidates, 
&c.) were necessarily private, but they believed they 
had done and were doing work which was and would be 
of great benefit to the profession generally. When the 
Association was founded it was not expected to reform 
everything in a minute or in a year or two, for they were’ 
not foolish visionaries but practical men, many of whom) 
had been in the profession thirty or forty years, endeavour- 
ing single-handed and to the best of their ability to effect) 
needed reforms. 


Single-handed they could not do it, but. 
they hoped and thought they could when they became — 
associated together; and they believed that they were now) 
to a great extent stemming what had been going on. They, 
could have achieved more but for a big log in their path; in” 
fact, had there been no Surveyors’ Institution there would 
have been no difficulty at all. Nothing was easier than to 
keep up motion when it-was once obtained, but it was inertia 
that was difficult to overcome. If they could have got the 
Institution to act according to its charter, as it should act, 
all would be well, but it ignored its charter, and that was the — 
great trouble. He was glad to say that their little body of less 
than 200 members had been able to move to some extent this - 
body of about 6,000 members. The tail had done more 
than waggle the dog; it had moved the dog on—a coubly 
difficult task, because if the tail pulled the dog it would be 
backwards, and the Institution went fast enough in that 
direction without any assistance, but the small tail hac 
actually pushed the large dog forward. The Council took 
credit for never having asked for assistance in their task, 
arduous as they knew it to be, and though sure that archt 
tects and builders alike would help if appealed to, the 
Association felt itself to be strong enough to accomplist — 
what it had to do, and they would not ask others to helf 
them, but would leave time to show that what they wert — 
doing was as much for the good of those others as of then 
selves. They were working for themselves, of course, fo! 
the evils they complained about affected them as SUT ~ 
veyors; but what they were doing was also for the g00¢” 
of architects and builders, for what was the positio! 
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_ be found to decide such questions. 
_ the existing form of contract, they were obliged for the sug- 
_ gestion, as they were for any suggestions which were meant 
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‘of an architect or builder with a bad quantity sur- 
veyor? How many architects had been troubled by their 
‘tenders coming to too much, and had known that this was 
‘because the quantities were bad? How many builders had 
had their quantities come to too little and did not know 
where they were? Architects and builders alike would 
presently get to understand. thoroughly the objects of the 
Association, and that its members guaranteed the absolute 
accuracy of their quantities, and agreed to pay in the event 


_ of the quantities being wrong without nonsense or pre- 


yarication. By Article 13 every member was bound to pay 
elient or contractor for any error in quantities, and should 


a quantity surveyor with the letters Q.S.A. after his name 


‘make his quantities too full or too short, there was no need 
to trouble a solicitor, who knew very little about such 
matters, or a counsel, who knew still less, or a judge, who 
‘knew nothing at all (witness the case of the judge 
who gave the decision that if a contractor found that 


_ part of something had been left out in a bill of quanti- 
_ ties it would be an error, and redress could be obtained, 
put that if the whole had been omitted, he could not, 


as that was not an error), and all that need be done was 


_ ‘to write to the Council of the Association asking for redress 


if the quantities were inaccurate. The Council would act 
at once; there would be no law’s delay. The Council, con- 
sisting of men who had been in practice for from twenty to 
forty years, formed the most competent tribunal that could 
With regard to altering 


for the good of the profession ; but he did not think the 
time had come to interfere with the existing document. 
The present form was as fair a contract as could be 
arranged on the present lines, and he did not think 
there was any great dissatisfaction with it. Still, he 
understood Mr. Hudson’s point. It was absurd to 
undertake to execute a building according to the quan- 
tities, and surveyors would be the last to wish any 
building to be so executed, as it would be a bad day 


for them when they could have no more extras and 


iH 


omissions. He thought when any revision of the present 
contract form was desired, builders must take the first steps 
jin that matter, and quantity surveyors would be pleased to 
co-operate. Referring again to the Surveyors’ Institution, 
the President said that that body had had a charter granted 
them to uphold the status of the profession and to regulate 
its customs and usages. A number of members of the 
Association, who were also Fellows of the Institution, 
called a protest meeting to be held at the Institution 
premises (under their right to do so) to request the Institu- 
tion to fix a scale of fair charges and publish it, and stay its 
Fellows from working at half-price and less. Well, the 
meeting was held, but not one of the professional journals 
was represented. Of course, the proposals he and others 
made were outvoted, but they were able to express their 
opinions, and they referred to the charter and the abuses of it, 


. and called upon the Institution to remedy the evils, but not one 


word of that was allowed to be printed in the transactions 
‘or notes of the Institution, although the official shorthand 
writer of the Institution was present. Since then the Institu- 
tion had issued a circular to public bodies, deprecating com- 
petition by quantity surveyors, but they did not issue a scale 
of charges. The Institution in its circular complained that 
competition tended to reduce charges and lower the status 
of the profession; but when a little school. to cost about 
20,000/. was put up to competition a Fellow of the Institu- 
tion promptly tendered for and took the job at 3 per cent. He 


| wrote to the President and asked him if he would bring the 


matter before the Council, and the reply he received was to 
the effect that it was the policy of the Institution to allow 
its members to charge what they liked. This» from an 
Institution which had a charter to improve the status of the 
Profession and regulate its practices. He thought that was 
plainly announcing that the policy of the Institution was 
to allow its members to go to the deuce and drag the profes- 
sion with them. 


» _ Mr. W. R. Hood, F.S.I., London vice-president, in pro- 


Posing “The Architects,” declared he would have preferred 
that toast out of all those on the list if he had been asked to 
make a selection. In thanking architects for attending he 
‘would like to say that much mutual assistance was possible 
between architects and quantity surveyors. The practical 
relationship between the two was already very close and 
Was one that will grow more and more so, 
for the two to be kept quite distinct. He could not agree 


There was need ; 
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to create a new form of contract. He considered that the 
present-day architectural education was capable of ~- im- 
provement. The official examinations did not sufficiently 
foster the artistic side. Therefore he might express a hope 
that architects no less than quantity surveyors will be 
raised in the future. 

The response was made by Mr: A. W. S. Cross, M.A,, 
who expressed a right to have more than ordinary interest in 
the work of the Association, from the fact that many years 
ago he himself had had the audacity to think that he could 
prepare quantities. His self-satisfaction continued for some 
time as his work presumably passed muster, for he con- 
tinued his career with profit to himself. Unfortunately he 
met his Waterloo when a most captious and critical indi- 
vidual took exception to his quantities. He left the 
pleasant groves where presumably the being who looks 
after quantity surveyors resides and took to architecture. 
He heartily wished the Association success in their efforts, 
and knew he voiced the feelings of many sympathetic 
architects in expressing a readiness to render any possible 
assistance to the Quantity Surveyors’ Association. | 

Mr. H. T. A. Chidgey, in proposing “ The Contractors,” 
explained that although the toast came low on their list it 
was by no means low in their estimation. -It was a pleasure 
to see so many distinguished contractors, and he hoped 
that on future occasions there would be even a still greater 
number. Much might be said concerning the _inter- 
relations between quantity surveyors and contractors. 
One of the best friends of the latter was a quantity 
surveyor. They were well past the days when they 
considered themselves natural enemies. London has 
every reason to be proud of her builders and contractors. 
A builder must be a Napoleon of strategy in addition to 
possessing other qualities if he is to unite diverse con- 
flicting interests. He has in the first place to win his job 
against men equally sharp and ready to make concessions 
as himself. He must satisfy exacting architects. His men 
are to be kept in continual employment, and there must 
never be too many of them or too few. He thought that 
the man who can accomplish all that had thoroughly earned 
the respect of the community. He took pleasure in the 
knowledge that many contractors whom he met profession- 
ally were on his list of friends. 

Mr. Fredk. L. Dove, L.C.C., president of the London 
Master Builders’ Association, emphasised that however 
lacking his words might be in eloquence they were an 
endeavour to express the sincerity of his good wishes 
towards the Quantity Surveyors’ Association. He was 
perpetually puzzled by the expression “jerry-builders,” 
who had no apparent connection with the prophet 
Jeremiah, unless it were their continual complaints. They 
were hangers-on to building contractors. However, it was 
not solely a question of bad builders, but also of a bad 
public which demands more than they have a right to expect 
for their money. There are always people ready to supply 
every sort of demand. Unfortunately such employers exist 
only to the detriment of thorough building firms, for the 
irresponsible outsiders force into existence a ruinous com- 
petition. Many bills of quantities as supplied at present 
are conspicuous by their often bewildering brevity rather 
than for their accuracy. In perfect quantities both these 
qualities should be found. The preparation of a universal 
form of conditions of contract had been discussed 
for many years past ad nauseam. A few years ago 
a form had been agreed upon, and’ although it was 
by no means faultless, it gave comparative satisfac- 
tion and might well be allowed to stand. If any 
alteration were necessary it should be effected in the direc- 
tion of the guarantee exacted. Builders have come to 
the conclusion that the bond is an unreasonable onus 
upon them. Experience has shown that the builders 
stand in no less need of protection against many clients 
who never pay. They are, indeed, frequently robbed by 
means of their guarantee of payment. 

The toast of “The Visitors” was proposed by Mr. 
Walter Lawrance, F.S.I., past president of the Quantity 
Surveyors’ Association, and was responded to by Mr. 
J. Howard Colls. 

At the conclusion of the dinner a concert was given 
under the direction of Mr. Arthur Helmore, 


The Stretford Education Committee will apply for 
sanction to a loan of 3,300/. for the extension of the Victoria 
Park school, Stretford. The architect was instructed also 
to prepare plans for the erection of an infants’ school in 


with the suggestion that the Association should set to work | Stretford Road. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue late CHar_es Eames. Kempe, who died on Monday 
‘in his seventieth year, held a peculiar position in 
‘art. At Lindfield, in Sussex, he was esteemed as a 
country gentleman who had a hobby in producing 
windows for churches. In trade. circles we are afraid 
hs was looked on as a competitor who adopted irregular 
‘methods, and was able to persuade the clergy to con- 
sider his commonplace windows as inspirations. There 
‘was no doubt his practice was anomalous. But a man 
‘who was educated at Rugby, and was an Oxford 
‘Master of Arts, was probably justified in following a 
novel code of commercialism. It is said that in Sussex 
alone there are over 120 windows in churches which he 
supplied. Although his name is connected mainly with 
stained glass he was prepared to supply various other 
kinds of. work on demand. 


AccorpING to the annual report, the members of the 
Berkshire Archzeological Society still enjoy the privi- 
‘lege of holding the meetings at the Abbey Gate, of 
which they are the tenants under the Corporation of 
Reading. For some years past one of the rooms has 
been occupied by the Central Aid Society. This has 
now been acquired by the committee, has been furnished 
and decorated, and is used as the library and secretary's 
office. During the past year some correspondence has 
passed with the Corporation concerning the’ extension 
of the lease of the Abbey Gate, on the condition that 
the Society should spend money upon the decoration 
and restoration of the building. Some difference of 
opinion was manifested with regard to the amount pro- 
posed to be expended and the repairs required, and the 
negotiations fell through. Hence the committee have 
reverted to the original annual tenancy. Possibly, at 
some future period, the matter will be again raised. - It 
is, however, satisfactory that the whole building is now 
held by the Society, and thanks are due to the Corpora- 
tion for granting so suitable and convenient a home. 
Another ‘subject of correspondence with the Corporation 
had reference to the ceilings of the old house in Minster 
Street, still in the Society’s custody. It was hoped that 
the Corporation would have erected these ceilings in 
some part of the new buildings connected with the town 
hall, but. they have abandoned such intention. It 
would have been satisfactory if those relics of old 
Reading could have been preserved in the municipal 
buildings. The Corporation had been approached with 
reference to further excavations in the Forbury Gar- 
dens, for the purpose of investigating the Saxon ceme- 
tery. The town clerk writes to say that such excavations 
in’ the spring would interfere with the work of the 
gardeners, and suggests a renewal of the application in 
the autumn. There were 158 members, and as the 
expenses will have to be increased, it is desirable that 
members should endeavour to strengthen the Society 
by obtaining new members. 

THE destruction of buildings in San Francisco was 
scarcely ended when the criticism of the methods of con- 
struction appeared in various journals. The American 
Society of Civil Engineers acted wisely in seeking 
evidence before coming to any conclusion on the 
subject. A general committee and six special com- 
mittees were appointed to investigate the remains, and 
the report has been recently issued. Five types of 
buildings were adopted, viz. (1) wood frame structures ; 
(2) structures with brick, stone or concrete-block walls 
‘with timber floors and partitions ; (3) structures with 
brick and stone bearing walls,‘ metal interior frames 
and fireproof floors ; (4) structures with steel frames 
‘Supporting all wall and floor loads; (5) reinforced con- 
crete structures. A distinction is made between damage 
.by fire and damage by earthquake. There was little 
damage by the latter to wooden frame buildings. Build- 
ings of masonry with timber suffered most from the 
shock and the loss of life was greatest in them. The 
third type of building was more damaged than the 


| fourth, although the fourth, which included the majority 


of the tall buildings, became most exposed to earthquake 
damage. Much depended on the character of the 
bracing. The damage ‘to steel frames was almost 
negligible. Reinforced concrete construction is now 
so generally adopted in American cities, it sounds 
strange that only a few instances of the type 
existed, and they were built several years ago. 
The old portion of the Stanford University Museum, 


a complete structure, was .uninjured except for 
a. few cracks. The connecting brick - portion 
was badly shattered. Roble Hall at the same 


place, a three-storey and attic structure, was uninjured 

except where some brick chimneys fell, breaking the — 
roof and floors. The sub-station at Redwood City was 

uninjured, and a part had to be rebuilt. This structure 
was built on marshy ground near the bay, and was 

exposed to the worst effects of the shock. A wares 
house in San Francisco in course of construction, with — 
two storeys up, had its brick walls. wrecked, but the — 
reinforced concrete frame and floors were uninjured 

except by the fall of the walls. The floors of the 
Academy of Sciences and of the Folger Building were — 
uninjured by the shock, and the same is true of the” 
complete reinforced concrete building, three storeys — 
high, in Alameda. ‘The factory buildings and residences 
were uninjured. All the evidence points to the supe= — 
riority of this method of construction. The reporters — 
have come to the conclusion that the effect of the earth 
motion is to set a building moving. The structure is 

thus subjected to all the stresses occurring in a truss — 
sustaining a live load. The amounts of the stresses” 
are unknown and cannot be predicted, as the intensity — 
of the shock is unknown. Obviously the shock may — 
range from a tremor to that of violence that would — 
wreck any building. 4 


re 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. © | 


UNITED UNIVERSITY CLUB, SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, S.W. - 


THE COMMON HOUSE, WIMBLEDON. Ls : 
PARKSIDE HOUSE, WIMBLEDON. z “4 


HESE buildings have been erected at Wimbledon, — 
overlooking the Common, where it was desirable 
to introduce the country type of dwelling. The great 
feature in each case has been the sitting-room hall and | | 
the drawing-room, which extend the whole depth of the — 
building. The plans are long and narrow, so that they — 
could have the maximum amount of frontage to the — 
views across the Common, the depth being curtailed — 
accordingly, so that an ample garden could be arranged © 
in the rear. The brickwork generally was in brindle 
bricks, the walls being rough-cast and the entrance bays _ 
of Stamford stone. The half-timber work was in oak, 
and the tiles were hand-made Broseley tiles. The — 
interiors of the buildings are generally finished in white _ 
enamel, with oak panelling in the entrance hall, the floor 
being laid with red herringbone tiles. — fe 
The whole of the work was designed for and carried — 
out by Mr. F. G. Minter, of Ferry Works, High Street, 
Putney, under the direction of the architects, Messrs: 


3 


Hupparp & Moore. ; 


HOUSE AT BOVINGDON, HERTS. “ 

HIS house, which is.now in course of erection, 1S 
situated on a very pleasant site of several acres at 
Bovingdon, near King’s Langley, Herts. The external 
walls are of hand-made, sand-faced red bricks of varying 
tint, and the roof will be covered with similar tiles also 
different somewhat in colour. The window frames, 
which will be painted white, are to have iron casements 
and leaded lights. A special feature has been made of 
the loggia, or out-of-door room, entered from the hall, 
drawing-room or dining-room. The principal garden 
front faces south-west and the entrance forecourt north- 
east, protected by a belt of very fine: hollies. A lodge 
and stabling will probably be built in conjunction with 
the scheme. Mr. A. TimpervakE, of. King’s Langley, 15 
the builder, and Mr. Watrer E. Hewitt, A.R.LBAss 
of 22 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., the architect. — 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


dE concluding meeting of the Association for the 
present session was held on Friday evening last at 
premises in Tufton Street, Westminster, Mr. Walter 
|, vice-president, in the chair. 
fessrs. L. D. Martyn and R. H. Somers-Smith were 
4 ed members. 
House List, 1907-8. 
a the election of officers for the forthcoming session 
jvoting papers were received, eight being rejected as 
id. The results were :—President, Mr. Walter Cave. 
«Presidents, Messrs. Arthur Keen and H. Tanner. 
yicil, Messrs. R. S. Balfour, E. Guy Dawber, A. Need- 
{ Wilson, Louis Ambler, F. Dare Clapham, W. Curtis 
in, E. W. M. Wonnacott, J. S. Gibson and Sir A. 
jnwell Thomas. 
‘otes of thanks were passed to the scrutineers of the 
tig papers, the retiring members of the Council, Messrs. 
‘ld Mitchell and John Murray, and the School of Design 
5 rs. 
Ir F, W. Simon read the following paper, entitled 


Liverpool Architecture. 


accepted the invitation of your Council to read a short 
jr on Liverpool architecture with considerable doubt 
my ability to interest you sufficiently—you who are in 
i touch with the works of the leaders of our profes- 
y; yet as you have expressed a desire to hear and see 
‘thing of what Liverpool architects have recently been 
iz, I feel that you will bear with my shortcomings. The 
jr deals with modern work and not with that of the 
¢ with the works of living architects. Therefore, gentle- 
-Imust refrain from criticism which may be indulged 
era cigar by the fireside but is not for the public plat- 
r, and must leave you to form your own opinions and 
‘portion praise or blame as you may think fit. I come, 
efore, before you to-night more as a showman than as 
curer, and I shall hope to interest you for a short time 
-1owing a number of photographic views thrown upon 
ecreen by the aid of the lantern, accompanied by a few 
i explanatory remarks. ‘There areanumber of working 
aings and’ photographs which have been kindly lent by 
Tehitects with whose work I shall deal, and which I 
1 you will find time to glance at on the conclusion of my 
hee 
iverpool cannot 
tuity, though it is celebrating this year the 7ooth anni- 
try of the granting of its city charter. Little seems to 
Vcome of this early encouragement, and 250 years ago 
v'pool was still little more than a village on the banks 
€ Mersey. Yet now Liverpool has its architectural 
«ion, and I should like briefly to refer to a few of the 
1 buildings. The Town Hall is the oldest public building 
verpool. It was erected in 1756 from designs by 
Bee, of Bath. The interior was destroyed by fire 
25, and was reconstructed, and the dome was added at 
came time. The reception-rooms, which occupy the 
t> first floor, form a very fine suite treated in the Adams 
yl perhaps a little later, and they still contain the furni- 
tof the period. Then we have St. George’s Hall, which 
Seen described as the finest building in the world—at 
yate, Liverpool people like to think itso. Asa matter of 
‘this remark is attributed to Mr. Norman Shaw. As 
Uall know, it was erected from designs by Elmes, 
ten the years 1838 and 1854. Harvey Lonsdale Elmes 
‘sony twenty-four years old when he was awarded the 
S)remium in’ the competition which was held for this 
lng, and we, the present generation of architects, 
natulate ourselves that, though so young, he was 
fisted with this important work. I will not enter 
ca further detailed description of this noble build- 
Which was completed after Elmes’s untimely death 
» R. Cockerell. Without doubt St. George’s Hall 
Siad great influence in creating among the Liver- 
O architects and the Liverpool public a respect and 
cor noble and stately architecture. The interior does 
t pear to me to be as successful as the exterior. The 
4 leine, in Paris, to which it may be compared, is much 
€ It is also spoilt by the present colour decorations 
ih € gaudy stained-glass windows. At ‘the back, or 
| to the west front of St. George’s Hall, the Corpora- 
: ave recently laid out what they are pleased to call a 
; 0, with terraces, walls, piers and railings. It is a sad 
: nen of municipal bungling. I trust poor Elmes does 
: he about it, for the repose of his soul would be sadly 
t bed. Don't miss seeing this if ever you go to Liver- 


boast of any buildings of great | 


pool. Mr. Cockerell also designed the Bank of England, in 
Castle Street, a building of great dignity and refined ‘detail 
combined with great vigour and.originality. This building 
I can recommend to students for careful study, and may I 
suggest that it would be of high educational value for some 
student to measure and publish in book form Cockerell’s 
more important works ? 

The Classical tradition created by St. George’s Hall was 
continued in the designs of the Picton Reading-room or 
Rotunda, erected in 1860 from the designs of Mr. Thomas 
Allom ; the Walker Art Gallery, in 1874, from’ the designs 
of Messrs. Cornelius Sherlock and H. H. Vale; then the 
Brown Library and Museum; and, finally, the Technical 
Schools and Museum extension, by Mr. Mountford. The 
Municipal Buildings, in Dale Street, which were opened in 
1867, were designed by Mr. Robson. The Government 
Offices, in Victoria Street, is a simple building with its 
detail carefully thought out. Opposite this is the Post 
Office, a picturesque design in the French Renaissance 
style, by Sir Henry Tanner. Behind the Town Hall are 
the Exchange buildings, enclosing a large space which goes 
by the neme of “ The Flags,” where the merchants and busi- 
ness men of the city are wont to congregate. It wears now 
a rather deserted appearance, owing to the removal of the 
cotton brokers to their new Exchange. The Exchange 
Buildings were designed by Sir Digby Wyatt. The Uni- 
versity is an important work designed by the late Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, and another important building which 
belongs to old Liverpool and which I had almost forgotten 
is the Custom House. 

Now we come to a group of buildings on which I will 
dwell, perhaps, a little longer, believing that it is to these 
more especially that your attention has been recently 
directed and which have led you to express the wish to 
hear and see something of recent Liverpool architecture. 
I will mention first the head offices of the White Star 
Steamship Company. You will recognise Mr. Norman 
Shaw as the author of this building. It reminds one at 
once of his design for New Scotland Yard. Like it the two 
lower storeys are faced with granite and the upper storeys 
are treated in brick with stone bands and dressings. Mr. 
J Francis Doyle, of Liverpool, was associated with Mr. 
Shaw in the designing and construction of this building. 
The design arrests one’s attention by reason of its boldness 
and its able detail. Will it be heresy if I throw a doubt 
upon this treatment of a lofty city building ? The charm 
of great gables and ample roofs is convincing in the fine 
old tithe-barns of England and the long, low cloth-halls of 
Flanders, but are they right when applied: to a lofty city 
building ? Yet the genius of Norman Shaw should surely 
be a sufficient guide in this matter. Another of Mr. Shaw’s 
works is Parr’s Bank, in Castle Street, carried out in con- 
junction with Messrs. Willinck & Thicknesse, which, with 
its simple and beautifully proportioned fenestration, comes: 
as a delightful relief from the surrounding work, where 
every storey has a fresh motive and every window a fresh 
type of embellishment. Here, again, the lower storeys are 
in granite and the upper walls are faced with marble with 
grey bands. This is an experiment and we have yet to see 
how marble stands in a Liverpool climate. The window 
dressings and cornice are interra-cotta. Messrs. Willinck & 
Thicknesse have kindly lent me a large number of photo- 
graphs. My next subject is the head office of the Royal 
Insurance Company, the work of Mr. J. Francis Doyle. I 
think we may say that Mr. Shaw’s influence is apparent in 
the design of this building. Mr. Doyle has kindly lent me 
a full set of one-eighth scale working plans. They merit 
most careful study, as do also his details of the interior and 
the steel construction. It was the wish of the directors 
that the large general office, which occupies the full width 
of the building on the ground floor, should be unobstructed 
by columns, and Mr. Doyle devised a very clever form of 


_ construction to achieve this’ and to get rid of the deep 


girders which would have been necessary for a span of 
50 feet in order to’ carry the great weight of the corridor 
walls and double chimney-shafts of the upper floors. The 
steel construction is quite independent of the walls. The 
steel stanchions rise from the sub-basement to the wall 


| head. On the third floor they are connected by arched steer 


girders, 34 feet apart, and from these girders the first and 
second floor tie beams are suspended. These girders are 
hidden in the thickness of the double chimney-breasts, and 
it is interesting to note that each chimney-stack weighs: 
over 620 tons. Mr. Doyle is to be congratulated on this 
able.and novel solution of a very difficult problem and also 
on the production of one of the finest buildings in Liver- 
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pool: The lower storey is faced with granite, the remainder 
of the walls are faced with Portland stone. The sculptured 
work was executed by Mr.'C. J. Allen, of Liverpool. The 
board-room is panelled in walnut, and from the ceiling are 
suspended some fine old Dutch candelabra. Mr. Doyle is 
also responsible for the Bank of Liverpool, Muss Street 
branch, and the North and South Wales Bank, Bold Street 
branch, and the one-eighth scale working plans of these two 
‘banks are exhibited. 

The largest building recently erected in Liverpool is the 
new Mersey Dock and Harbour Board offices. The Dock 
Board, you may be aware, controls and regulates the Mersey 
port, with its enormous traffic and its acres of docks, and I 
‘believe Iam right in saying that the traffic which enters 
and leaves the port of Liverpool exceeds in tonnage that of 
London, Glasgow, and several other ports added together. 
With the growth of the port it was found necessary to cen- 
tralise and provide more accommodation for the ever- 
increasing staff, and so the Dock Board determined to erect 
a building ample and spacious, a visible expression of its 
powers and influence. We may congratulate Messrs. 
Briggs & Wolstenholme, Mr. F. B. Hobbs and Mr. Arnold 
Thorneley on the fine building they have designed and 
carried to a successful completion. Unfortunately, I cannot 
show many photographs of this building as it has only just 
been completed and is not yet opened.. But the architects 
have been most kind, and have lent me a set of eighth scale 
working plans, some large half-inch scales of the dome, and 
also drawings of the steel construction and a full size 
drawing ofthe large cornice. A study of these drawings will 
give you a fair idea of the building. This building occupies 
the southern portion of one of the finest building sites in 
Liverpool, namely, the site of the old St. George’s Dock, and 
it faces the landing-stage and the river 

Two streets have been carried across the old dock, 
dividing it into three portions. A little consideration and 
forethought and the Dock Board would have reserved for 
themselves the central block and made their own building 
with its dome the central feature, reserving to themselves 
the control of the sites on either side; but they do not 
seem to have thought of this, and disposed of the other 
two sites without restrictions, and on one is to be erected a 
building with its main cornice 130 or 140 feet above the 
street level, whereas the cornice of the Dock Board offices 
is only 70 feet. Thus the opportunity for carrying out a 
fine architectural scheme has been lost. This building has 
many points of interest, both in plan, design and construc- 
tion. It is raised on concrete arches and piers, which are 


founded on the solid rock at the bottom of the old dock | 


‘some 30 feet below the street level. No use is made of the 
space below the basement floor, which is some 7 or 8 feet 
below the street, and is covered with a layer of asphalte to 
keep down the tide which at times is said to rise in the old 
dock. The main feature of the plan is the large central 
hall with its radiating corridors which give access to the 
various departments. This hall is carried through every 
storey with surrounding galleries, and finds its architectural 
expression in the dome which crowns the building. This 
dome is 50 feet in diameter at the drum, and the finial 
is 220 feet above the street level. You will be able to 
study the construction of this dome from. the architects’ 
detailed drawings, but I might explain that the stonework 
of the drum is supported on a steel structure formed of 
composite steel stanchions, three at each octagonal angle, 
so placed as to form a triangle on plan and braced hori- 
zontally at each floor level. These stanchions are carried 
down to a concrete bed with a steel grillage, placed on a 
foundation of blue brick, whichin its turn rests upon the 
concrete piers mentioned before. The steel stanchions are 
encased in breeze cement concrete, which helps to stiffen 
the metal, renders it fire-resisting and preserves it from 
decay. The outer dome is also framed up in steel with a 
6-inch thickness of breeze concrete, in which is embedded 
a layer of strong expanded metal sheeting, wood plugs are 
let into the concrete and to this the copper covering is 
attached. Portland stone has been used throughout for the 
exterior ; the lower portion of the central hall is lined with 
marble, and the upper portion, for the sake of economy, 
has had to be carried out in plaster. The total cost has 
been about 300,000/., and the architects tell me that they 
have persuaded the directors of the Dock Board to agree 
that 5,000/. be added to the contract to cover all extras, and 
that there shall be no remeasurement whatever. I think in 
this they have shown almost as much skill. in their 
diplomacy as in the architecture. Colonial, House, the 
headquarters of the Elder-Dempster Steamship Company, 


/ 


and repetition and elaboration of the drawings had to 


is another important building. by Messrs. Briggs, Wolst 
holme, Hobbs & Thorneley. The one-eighth scale plans 
exhibited in the room and from them you will see that 
plan is a simple and effective solution of a problem wh 
must occur from time to time. The exterior is faced y 
Cefn stone and has a base of red polished granite 7 
shafts of the large columns on the upper floor are alsc 
red granite. The new Blue Coat Hospital or School 
another work by the same firm of architects, and again ¢] 
have kindly lent me their plans. I will not detain you b 
long description of them, except to remark that it is an 
charity foundation for resident poor boys, and so lies rat 


outside the usual type of school buildings. The sch 
chapel is particularly interesting. ts 
The next building is the new Cotton Exchange by Mes; 


Matear & Simon. The cotton trade is one of the m 
important in Liverpool. Formerly it was carried on in 
open air on “The Flags” behind the Town Hall. The: 
room was acquired in which to meet and do business un 
shelter, and this also soon proved inadequate, and an 
and larger Exchange became a necessity. The problem 
had to solve was to provide a large, spacious, well ligh 
and ventilated exchange-room, with numerous telepho 
boxes, cable-rooms, post office and telegraph office, sm 
and reading-room for the members of the Associati 
board-room, secretary’s suite, bank and clearing house, at 
tration and appeal rooms, and as many offices to let 
possible. This building stands on an island site, 355 f 
long by 145 feet wide, and the main front faces south-w 
It is essential that a cotton office or sale-room should f 
north, north-west, or north-east, as a steady sunless ligh: 
required in order to judge accurately the nature and ya 
of the cotton staple. We. took advantage of this requi 
ment, and placed our sale-rooms and offices to let to | 
back—namely, north-west and north-east—and brought 1 
exchange hall right to the front, and so found ourselves 
the happy position of having to design a facade untrammel 
by the usual window requirements. The plan generally 
laid out at 10-feet centres, both latitudinally and longitu 
nally. This greatly facilitated the setting out, and provid 
so to speak, a module for the whole building, and has 
believe, helped in a great measure to secure a unity of se 
and effect. I might also mention that the clear area in | 
centre betweeii the columns measures 103 feet long by 73f 
wide, the longer side being equal to the diameter 
square of the shorter side. It ,may interest some 
younger students to know that this proportion is” 


i 


f 
rat 


many of the Italian patios, and that it provides a const 


ratio between the two sides, making a_ subdivision i 
equal spaces easy. Portland stone is used both externa 
and internally, the columns in the great hall are monoli 
of Royal Pearl Norwegian granite with blue Belge mar 
caps and bases, and I may say that these columns form 
integral part of the structure. The walls of the entrat 
porches are lined with Italian mazzano, and this material 
used also for the large door architraves and the chimn 
pieces. rely 


The north-west elevation is censtructed entirely 
steel encased with cast-iron. - This. form of construct 
was adopted in order to reduce the divisions between ' 
windows to a minimum, for it is a great drawback u 
cotton sale-room to have broad shadows cast upon the cot! 
samples which are spread out for inspection on the count 
below the windows. The wall panelling and doors. 
the big hall are in mahogany. The smoke and readi 
rooms are in walnut, and the board-room and ante-room 
oak. The chimney-piece in the board-room is in mazza 
The drawings which I have brought are not as compl 
as one could have wished, but owing to the great speec 
which this building was carried out all unnecessary labi 


avoided; for the contractors, with a bonus ora penalty of 2. 
a week in view, were like hungry wolves howling for infor! 
tion. I have prepared for this paper a half-inch scale de 
of a portion of the front.. The drawings were not givel 
this form to the contractors, but in small sections. Ther! 
also a full-sized detail of the cornice, the capital, base ¢ 
pedestal of the large Ionic arcade of the front. It may 
mentioned that I increased the cornice beyond the prof. 
tion it usually holds in relation to the frieze and the art 
trave. This was done to allow the entablature generally 
tell more effectively in relation to the whole facade. itn 
be interesting to you to know that this building, cost 
over 200,000/. and carried in some cases 30 feet deep ! 
the solid rock, was erected, completed, opened and 1 
occupied in. eighteen months, and that the contractors ‘ 
the Waring. White Building Company gained a bonus: 
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soo, Whether we shall get any commission on this 
500/, still remains to be seen. 
' My survey of Liverpool buildings might be prolonged 
jdefinitely, but I feel that 1am perhaps nearing the fulfil- 
ent of your desires, and that you have a sufficient indica- 
in of the more recent development of our art in Liverpool. 
fore closing, however, may I refer very briefly to a few 
‘ee of ecclesiastical and domestic character. Foremost 
the new cathedral. It has still to be built, but the 
chitec, Mr. Gilbert Scott, has kindly lent me a few draw- 
izs, which are exhibited on the walls. You are no doubt 
‘ familiar with his beautiful and original design, and 
ree with me that Mr. Scott is to be congratulated on 
ving achieved such great success so early in his career. 
}: will no doubt bring his work to a successful issue, and 
{ure generations will couple his name with that of 
jmes, the youthful designer of St. George’s Hall. St. 
émes Church is by the late George Edmund Street. The 
carming vicarage was designed by Mr. Norman Shaw. 
(1ite near to St. Agnes Church is the church of St. 
(are, a very beautiful work by Mr. Leonard Stokes, who 
Is kindly lent me some drawings. Then we have the 
jportant church on Mossly Hill, which is such a con- 
sicuous landmark as one approaches Liverpool by the 
jmdon and North-Western Railway. It is by Messrs. 
sisten & Paley, who have kindly lent me some photographs 
yiich ,do not do the design justice. Messrs. Austen & 
lley are also responsible for the parish church at Water- 
}. Mr. Percy Scott Worthington has lent me some draw- 
izs of his church hall in the Ullet Road, which is a 
arming piece of work, and to Mr. W. D. Carée I am 
cliged for the loan of the drawings for his interesting 
csigns in brick of the Swedish Church, in which he has so 
«verly expressed the Scandinavian nationality. 
_ With the domestic architecture of Liverpool and its 
1ighbourhood it is hardly possible to deal in this paper. 
have a few photographs of an interesting house at Hoy- 
re by Messrs. Woolfall & Eccles, which they have kindly 
lit me. Dawpool, Mr. Ismay’s house, by Mr. Norman 
Saw, is well known to you, and possibly also the house on 
Idston Hill, designed for Mr. Hudson by Messrs. Grayson 
éOuld, reminiscent of Little Moreton Hall and other fine old 
tlf-timber houses in Cheshire. Finally, I must not forget 
tmention the industrial village of Port Sunlight. 
In conclusion, I would thank you, gentlemen, for your 
[tient hearing. I would express my apologies and regrets 
tthose architects whose work I have not had time to refer 
t and my heartiest thanks to those who have come so 
gnerously to my aid with their drawings and photographs. 
: Mr. E. Guy Dawser, who proposed a vote of thanks to 
2 author, said the paper was one of the most interesting 
clivered during the session. It was a departure from the 
tual fortnightly paper, because it dealt with the work of a 
I'ge city which they in London were not acquainted with, 
the lecture therefore suggested a precedent for other 
fpers which could describe the various large cities. For 
istance, said Mr. Dawber, they might have Birmingham, 
vth its many old buildings, and there were many other 
cies the description of which would afford interesting 
€snings. The photographs of the buildings were excellent, 
ad as they were shown through the lantern one could 
€sily believe himself to be in Liverpool. He happened to 
kow the city very well. It was a significant fact for 
Iverpool, the speaker thought, that both Elmes and Gilbert 
=ott, quite young men, should have had the opportunity of 
ing what must be considered some of the finest work in 
ts country, if not in the world. With regard to St. 
Corge’s Hall, he thought it was a calamity that the “ Stone- 
vrkers’ Yard” should have been allowed on the adjacent 
lid. On a site behind St. George’s Hall the ground 
td been cut up with stone walls and balustrades without 
ay attempt at design, and in the worst type of /’art nouveau. 
. Dawber was sure there were a great many sculptors 
vio had put work in that “ Stone-workers’ Yard” without 
kowing how it was to be surrounded. The beautiful 
Vrk of Goscombe John was quite spoilt in that respect. 
ae ‘awber knew no town or city which showed so much 
t: influence of Mr. Norman Shaw as Liverpool, and it was 
ind m commercial offices and in the smaller buildings. 
IT's Bank, in Castle Street, the speaker cited as almost 
Tiching his ideal of a dignified street front. Whether the 
Tirble facings would be a success and whether the stone 
‘face would last time alone could show. The Cotton 
change was an excellent example of modern work, and 
'y could congratulate Mr. Simon on carrying out such a 
yupeent building within so short a space of time. 


t 


; Mr. W. Curtis GREEN seconded the vote of thanks, and 
said he had always regarded Liverpool with especial 
affection and admiration. To him Liverpool always 
seemed to be in the forefront of educational matters, and in 
the general class of buildings, both public and private. It 
would also seem to be a successful place for young men. 

Mr. H. H. Sratuam said that, as an old Liverpool man, 
he was sincerely interested in the paper. St. George’s 
Hall was his first impression of architecture when a 
child, and he entirely agreed with the opinion quoted in Mr. 
Simon’s paper, that it was one of the finest buildings in 
the world, allowing Greek architecture to be suitable to the 
English climate. 

Messrs. E. W. M. Wonnacott, Louis Ambler, A. Keen 
and the Chairman also expressed their thanks to the author 
of the paper. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ait the annual general meeting held on April 24 the 
following office bearers were elected for the session 
1907-8 :—President, Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S A. ; Past Presi- 
dent, H. O. Tarbolton, F.R.LB.A.; Vice-Presidents, W.T. 
Oldrieve, F.S.1., F.R.I.B.A., John M'Intyre ; Hon. Secretary, 
Colin B. Cownie; Hon. Treasurer, W. Glassford Walker, 
C.A.; Hon. Librarian, John Watson, F.R.1.B.A.; Hox. 
Assistant Librarian, Jas. A. Arnott. 

Messrs. Alfred Greig, A. Hunter Crawford, F.R.I.B.A., 
and Victor D. Horsburgh, A.R.I.B.A., were appointed 
members of the committee of management. 

The prizes in students’ design competitions were 
awarded as follows : —Design for a Bank—(1) D. M. Kinross, 
prize of 52 5s. ; (2) T. Linton, 14 1s. Design for a Porch— 
(1) S. G. Follett, 37 3s.; (2) W. S. Walter Todd, 14 ts. 
Design for a Board-room—(1) A. W. Graham Brown, 3/. 3s. ; 
(2) T. J. Beveridge, 1/. 1s. 

Mr. Blanc delivered an address on “ Holyrood Chapel 
and Restoration.” Before entering on it he referred to the 
death of Mr. W. W. Robertson, formerly of H.M. Office of 
Works, and a past president of the Association. Perhaps 
no more complete or concise monograph of Holyrood 
chapel and palace had appeared than that from his pen, 
printed in the Transactions of the Association. It was 
agreed that an excerpt from the minutes be sent to Mr. 
Robertson’s relatives. Mr. Blane described in detail the 
present condition of the chapel, and explaining the 
architectural characteristics of Scottish abbeys and 
cathedrals showed plans of two English abbeys— 
Hayles, in Gloucester, and Halesowen, in Worcester— 
which he believed were somewhat similar to what Holyrood 
was. Beginning with the oldest part of the chapel, the 
Norman door, he proceeded south, and illustrated several 
bays of the cloister, and afterwards showed south-eastern 
and northern views of the edifice. Photographs of some 
old prints of the chapel were next shown, and then details 
of the tower and of several of the bays in the north aisle. 
Other views included photographs of the interior, sections 
of the north aisle as seen from the gallery at the west end, 
and the south wall of the nave, which is 435 feet thick. In 
cennection with the south wall of the nave, Mr. Blanc 
showed the deviation from the straight line which occurred 
when the roof gave way in 1768. That deviation, he ex- 
plained, is about 14 inches, and was caused by the fall of the 
mass of masonry which formed theroof. Mr. Blanc, illustrat- 
ing the south aisle, explained the changes of architectural 
style expressed in that aisle, and traced the change from 
the semicircular to the pointed arch. Reproductions were 
given of a drawing by Kemp, the architect of the Scott 
Monument, showing a suggested restoration of the interior 
of the abbey, and of a print of about the date 1687, showing 
the chapel fitted up as a chapel for the Knights of the 
Thistle. While not entering into any questions connected 
with the proposed restoration of the chapel, Mr. Blanc, in 
directing attention to the beauty and interestingness of the 
details of the chapel as it now stands, said that if any resto- 
ration were undertaken strict care ought, he thought, to be 
taken to leave the existing features undisturbed. On the 
motion of Mr. G. S. Aitken, seconded by Mr. Thomas Ross 
and supported by Professor Cooper, Mr. Blane was accorded 
a vote of thanks, 


“a Construction Moderne” has published illustrations 
of the new War Office, Whitehall, in the numbers for 
April 20 and 27. The building is described as one of the 
most remarkable in London. 
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DEVON AND EXETER. ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. nena 
HE annual meeting of the Devon and Exeter Architec- 
tural Society was held at Torquay on April 20, the 
president, Mr. Harbottle Reed, F.R.I.B.A., of Exeter, being 
in the chair. The hon. secretary, Mr. Allan J. Pinn, pre- 
sented the report.. The number of members was 95. 

Many meetings have been held. Among the subjects 
discussed at meetings were “The suggestions of the 
registration. sub-committee embodied in a circular issued 
by the R.I.B.A. in reference to the important question of 
registration of architects,” and also from the charter re- 
vision committee with reference to the alteration of the 
R.I:B.A. charter. ~ came 

A well-attended meeting was held at the College Hall, 
Exeter, to listen to papers given by Mr. A. W. S. Cross, 
M.A., F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. G. Hubbard, F.S.A., F.R.IB.A., 
upon the subject of “‘The Revision of the Charter of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects.” As a result of the 
discussion the following resolution was passed :—“ That 
this meeting of the Devon and Exeter Architectural Society, 
cordially approving the general principle of the resolution 
respecting the statutory qualification of architects carried at 
the general meeting of the R.I.B.A., April 3, 1906, strongly 
urges the Council to give effect thereto.” The papers read 
were :—‘‘Is a National Style in Architecture Desirable ?” 
by Mr. C. J. Tait, F.R.I.B.A.; “A Brief Account of the City 
of Cairo, from the Arab Conquest of Egypt in Ap. 640, 
until the Othman Conquest in. 1507,” illustrated with 
lantern slides by Mr. C. King, F.R.LB.A. 

The Three Towns’ branch report that during the past 
year many meetings have been held in connection with the 
amendments to the Plymouth building by-laws, and whilst 
regretting that their suggestions have not been adopted 
in toto by the Council, they are satisfied that many valuable 
improvements to the old code have been effected, to the 
advantage of the business property in the heart of the town 
and to the advantage of public health. 

Mr. Harbottle Reed delivered the following address :—He 
said it seems to be the custom that the retiring President 
should in some way refer to his past year of office, but as the 
report has covered the doings of our Society it will be un- 
necessary for me to enlarge upon its. generally satisfactory 
character. Much useful work has been done and some 
instructive papers read. True, we have not all lived up to 
our advantages, especially the younger members. 

I have to express my thanks to those Fellows and 
Associates who were good enough to vote for my election 
on the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and as your representative I have attended several meetings 
at the Institute when matters of local as well as general 
interest have been brought forward. It appears evident 
that the provinces are to have due consideration in the 
affairs of the Institute. The principle of statutory qualifica- 
tion having now been adopted, the committee is framing a 
measure to render it operative ; the suggested provisions 
will probably appeal to us according to the varyiug stand- 
point whether we view them as aiding the advancement of 
architecture or the protection of the practitioner. 

The most important event of the year was the seventh 
International Congress of Architects, which at your desire 
I attended in London. The meetings were of a most suc- 
cessful character owing to their perfect organ sation. It is 
sometimes objected that in functions of this nature the 
picnic element is a large factor. Well, let us hope it will 
continue to be so if it fosters the spirit with which we 
regard—shall I say used to regard ?—picnics as being 
opportunities for friendly intercourse and pleasure The 
Congress has, however, its serious side with a full comple- 
ment of papers and discussions. Vienna will be the next 
‘place of meeting in 1908. I have been asked by one of our 
members who attended that in London to draw attention to 
the importance of these cosmopolitan concourses of art, 
where some of the most eminent architects of the day from 
all the world over meet in common council, and such 
fraternisation must surely aid the amity of nations, while 
‘increasing the knowledge of our great art. Perhaps our 
friend had an idea that we might arrange a little party to 
attend and show that when anything is: going on Devon 
must not be left out in the cold. | 

Among the great competitions that of The Hague Palace 
of Peace has caused some discord, and it is to be hoped 
that the international competition for the London County 
Hall will have a more satisfactory outcome. Locally it is 
-not altogether surprising that the Dartmouth Municipal 
‘Buildings competition, in which our .members refrained 
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from taking part on account of the objectionable condit; 
has resulted in trouble.. Promoters of competitions 
public buildings, especially in the interests of the 
payers, ought not to issue conditions which canno 
accepted by architects of standing. pees 
May I offer a few remarks upon some matters w) 
although they have a direct bearing upon our work, are; 
very general nature, and therefore the business of no, 
in particular. The setting and environment of builc, 
does not always receive the consideration it deserves, it | 
be, for many reasons. In this respect the student wl) 
building castles. in the air—elaborate structures pn) 
destined to materialise—has the happiest time, being 23 
lutely free to picture his imaginary erection in harn| 
with its surroundings, or rather with facile pen and b) 
he puts in a setting to suit, but in actual practice few | 
the opportunities of Napoleon’s architect. We ca| 
expect to be called upon to design palatial avenues, but: 
nothing be done towards a more comprehensive | 
dignified treatment of towns? We talk loudly of | 
Imperial ideas, but the average English town demonst)) 
most clearly that it is a mere aggregation of units, | 
each only caring for itself, with something to buy or s| 
thing to sell, but rarely anything to give for the good of 
community unless some immediate return is a 
more patriotic temperament provided the unmatched b) 
ings of the Greeks, who knew something of the joy of| 
life beautiful. We are content with more sordid SUITO! 
ings so long as life is made easy and pleasures 
unlimited. 
True, there is an attractiveness in the name Garde 
which deservedly is occupying the attention of those it 
ested in the housing question. The idea seems 1 
delightful and much to be desired ; but is it necessary t) 
so far afield and begin new cities ? Would it not be be} 
to realise what we have in some of our large tow; 
Take Exeter, for instance. Within the last few years} 
speculating builder has accomplished a great deal towil 
destroying its natural beauty at the expense of charni 
residences and open grounds, some of an ornate deseripit 
The approaches by rail to our cities are often of} 
most appalling description, endless back yards in va} 
states of disorder or dilapidation. It is not a necessity 3 
the backs of houses should always face the railway, 
where it is so something might be done in co-opera 
with the companies to effect the planting of suitable trs 
especially with electrification of the lines looming in} 
distance, which will remove the smoke evil. The Lon! 
and South-Western have themselves done something in| 
way of planting. Then the approaches by highway & 
with the advent of the motor car, reviving their old impt 
ance, after it had passed to the railroad, and let us hi 
fresh enactments will be provided. At present in mj 
towns the highways are being defiled by the endless m¢ 
tony of the jerry-builder, who crowds his house fronii 
as close to the footpath as possible. It would be to | 
interests of the community if*these main roads were mi 
50 feet wide in place of the by-law 36 feet, and space we' 
then be obtained in which trees could be grown. Furt! 
if it were too much to expect that small cottage rows she} 
not be erected on the main arteries, at least owners mi} 
be compelled to keep back 10 feet from the path, anil 
should be made impossible to allow the rear of small hot: 
to be placed as in Cowley Road. Another revision of § 
by-laws might tend in this direction, for it is quite } 
necessary to have all the side streets, which are ¢) 
traversed by their residents or those who supply tu 
wants, 36 feet wide. By all means keep the same distaé 
between the building lines, but a road of 28 feet wc' 
suffice, and the extra 4 feet in each front garden wc‘ 
make it worth attention. . - 
It should also be obligatory to provide a certain ratic) 
open space for planting or grass, and a ground landle 
should not be permitted to lay out an estate for sev! 
hundred houses without such open space. This may! 
Utopian, but my next point is more so, and possibly « 
evil I refer to is felt more keenly in Exeter than at Plymo!) 
It is the irreparable damage which is being done by! 
speculating builder to the residential quarters where hou’ 
of a good class, having pleasure grounds attached, are beg 
confronted by rows of very low-rental houses. - Freeh 
land has its disadvantages, but there should be some me! 
of preventing certain parts of towns which are admitte) 
occupied by superior residential property from being rut” 
dvithe -sions of the jerry-builder. Special areas ml 
well be defined where small houses should not be erec® 
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_Even our monumental erections often lack open space or 
elevation of floor-line not due to the architect. One of the 
) samost telling. features of the Brussels law courts is the 

magnificent position. Conversely, the want of a basement 
is a distinct loss to the new civic buildings at Cardiff. 
Plymouth has a fine Guildhall square and an unequalled 
open space on the Hoe, but it is rare indeed to find in our 
English towns the open market-place of continental cities, 
surrounded by noble piles of buildings. A unique site for 
a monumental building was afforded by the removal of the 
old houses near Exe Bridge; the opportunity has. been lost, 
_and shops of a very commonplace type cover it with their 
_back entrances on the new boulevard. Someone was 
inquiring recently, after the laying of a foundation of a 
building which at the time was up to the first-floor level, 
why the names of so many officials appeared on it? I 
think foundation-stones are very useful; they generally 
vary in size according to the lack of beauty in the build- 
_ ing, and it is right that future citizens should know 
__ who were responsible for the perpetration of such erections. 

‘ But there are other inscriptions which destroy all sense of 
proportion of facades and should be brought within the scope 
_ of by-laws. I allude to the disfiguring large-letter signs. 
be What with these and sky-signs, not to mention the tramway 
| standards, our streets are losing all sense of proportion. 

! So much for some of the externals, and as I may be 
| expected to refer to our aims, may I quote Sir Joshua 
Reynolds :—“ The value and rank of every art is in pro- 
_ portion to the mental labour employed in it, or the mental 
_ pleasure produced by it. As the principle is observed or 
neglected, our profession becomes either a literal art or a 
mechanical trade. In the hands of one man it makes the 
_ highest pretensions, as: it is addressed to the noblest 
faculties. In those of another it is reduced to a mere 
matter of ornament.” To the general public the latter 
|. appeals more readily. That the general public is taking a 
growing interest in matters of art is undoubted, but it is 
evidently an acquired taste, and requires an enormous 
amount of stimulating before the due appreciation of archi- 

tectural efforts will become a matter of course. There is a 

' proposal to include its study at the older universities, and 
| steps are being taken to obtain its recognition in the arts of 
| _ the new London College. Still, if the public do not evince 
| a warm interest in modern buildings it may be excusable, 
for the ordinary work is rarely attractive. It is said, ‘The 

great end of art is to strike the imagination,” and any work 
| which does so is likely to command attention, yet you daily 
face miles of streets utterly devoid of beauty, with buildings 
_ whose crude and misplaced ornament cannot result in 
_ mental pleasure of the smallest degree. It may be, gen- 
__ tlemen, that we are not altogether blameless; we are forced 
to devote so much attention to the more utilitarian side 
that we abandon as hopeless attempts to strive for real 
beauty of form, and are fain to obscure with redundancy of 
ornainent the absence of design. 

At the conclusion a hearty vote of thanks was proposed 
| by Mr. C. Cole, seconded by Mr. N. G. Bridgman and carried 
unanimously. , 

Mr. Harbottle Reed proposed Mr. M. Alton Bazeley 
_ (Plymouth). as president for the ensuing year. It was 
| Seconded by Mr. C. Cole and supported by Mr. B. P. Shires, 
_ and was carried. 

‘Mr. Bazeley, in returning thanks for the honour con- 
') ferred on him, said he would endeavour to keep up the 
dignity of the chair and advance the interests of the 

Society as his predecessors had done before him. 

Mr. C. Ralling, of Exeter, was elected vice-president ; 
_ Mr Allan J Pinn, AR.IBA,, of Exeter, hon. secretary ; Mr. 
' +. Dobell (Exeter), hon. treasurer; and Messrs. J. Crocker, 
| F.RIBA., J. Jerman, .RILBA,, J. A. Lucas, AR.ILBA 
|. (Exeter), and O.. B. Peters, F.R.I.B.A. (Launceston), were 


i 


|, elected to fill vacancies on the Council. 


| 
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The Bombay Memorial of the recent tour of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales in India is to take the form of a 
| museum of the products and industries, the art and archzo- 
| logy, and the natural history of Western India. The 
: Government of Bombay have approved the proposal of a 

Special committee that the building for art and archzeology 
_ Should first be taken in hand, other portions of the scheme 
| being postponed for a time. » The President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects is to be requested to select 

four gentlemen of repute in the profession who would be 
‘willing to submit designs at a premium «f roo/. each, and a 
like amount is.to be paid to the authors of the two best 

designs prepared in India and sent in competitively 
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ARTS IN HUNGARY. 


PASSIONATE Icve for art as well as for music is the 

_ birthright of cvery Hungarian. Right from the very 
earliest ages there were signs of great artistic taste and 
display amongst the Hungarians. St. Stephen, the founder 
of the Hungarian kingdom and the introducer of Christianity 
into Hungary in the year 1000, had done a great deal during 
his forty years’ reign to encourage the arts and sciences of 
the country. He founded numerous bishoprics, abbeys and 
churches, both at home and abroad, the walls of which were 
adorned by the finest frescoes of the time. 

Amongst his immediate successors St. Ladislaus (1077- 
95), the brave and chivalrous king, proved also a true 
patron of the arts, likewise his successor Kolomon (1095- 
1114), the conqueror of Dalmatia. The last-named monarch, 
owing to his great learning and scientific attainments, was 
commonly known as the “ Book King.” 

That enlightened ruler Andrew II. (1205-35), who 
granted to Hungary in the year 1222 the “Golden Bull” or 
the Magna Charta of Hungary, a few years after the charter 
was granted to England by King John, was also a great 
patron of the arts. Upon his return from Jerusalem as the 
leader of the Crusaders he devoted a great deal of time to 
the reorganisation of the State, and likewise to the encourage- 
ment of arts and science. 

Unfortunately, owing to various internal troubles and 
strifes, but principally as the result of the Mongol invasion, 
the art treasures of the country perished and its edifices 
were reduced to ruins, and the cathedral of Pécs alone 
bears witness to the high development of the artistic taste 
and splendour of that period. 

The basilica of Esztergom, built in the twelfth century, 
may also be considered of great artistic value, whilst the 
renowned church of Jak, with its noble porch, and the 
church of Lebény, and a number of other churches are 
rightly famed in the history of art. 

It may be of interest to point out here that in those days 
the principal churches were erected right in the interior of 
the country, far away from any city, and these churches 
were so constructed as also to answer the purpose of places 
of refuge and defence against the repeated invasions of the 
Mongol hordes and other tribes, and these circumstances 
no doubt accounted for the fact that most of the churches 
belonging to this period were destroyed during the country’s 
struggles. 

With the accession to the throne of Charles Robert of 
the house of Anjou (1308) the Italian renaissance art was 
introduced into Hungary, both by Charles Robert and 
during the long reign of his son Louis the Great, and 
for the next two centuries art and science prospered 
throughout the land. ; 

We have only to look at one of those volumes belonging 
to the famous collection of King Matthias (1458-90) known 
to history as the Corvina Library, and we shall at once be 
convinced of the highly artistic taste which was developed 
in those days. The wonderful ornamentation and the mar- 
vellous miniature paintings in those volumes, which were 
written on parchment, furnish the best proofs of the great 
love for art and perfection of workmanship which prevailed 
during the rule of this great king. No wonder that the 
Turks during their occupation of Buda attached such im- 
portance to the possession of this valuable collection, which 
consisted of 5,000 volumes. 

The Hungarians will always be grateful to the present 
Sultan for having recently restored to the Hungarian nation 
a portion of this library, which had been scattered about his 
dominions and sacredly guarded there for centuries. The 
volumes were brought back to. Hungary in a special train, 
and the occasion was marked by the greatest national 
rejoicing. The thanks of Hungary in this respect are due 
to that eminent Hungarian scholar, Professor Vambéry, 
who, with the consent of the Sultan, was entrusted with 
the task of searching throughout Turkey for these valuable 
volumes. I understand from my friend, Mr. Joseph Offord, 
the well-known Egyptologist, that one of the MSS. belong- 
ing to this library is in the actual possession of Lord 
Leicester at Holkham Hall, and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that this will be restored in the near future to the Hun- 
garian nation, the natural custodian of such a priceless 
document. 

Ina country like Hungary, where patriotism is as sacred 
as religion, it is quite natural that the artists of the Middle 
Ages should have paid equal attention to the execution of 


* From a paper by Louis Felberman, read before the Society of 
Arts, 
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subjects relating to national and historical life, and these are 
represented by the frescoes at the Gisella Chapel in Vesz- 
prém and the church of Turnicze, the latter of which shows 
~ an episode in the legend of St. Ladislaus. The fresco to be 
found at the cathedral of Szepesvaralja displays an eccle- 
siastical subject with a political background. 

Of the monuments and public buildings of the fifteenth 
century, the cathedral of Kassa and a few other village 
churches in Upper Hungary, as well as the beautiful town 
hall of Bartfa, in the same district, are the only relics of 
that period. 

Amongst other architectural relics of the Middle Ages 
no doubt the most perfect specimen of the kind preserved 
is that of the castle of Vajda-Hunyad, formerly the city and 
stronghold of that immortal Hungarian hero Hunyadi- 
Janos (father of King Matthias). A replica in plaster of this 
building was exhibited at the Hungarian Millennial Exhibi- 
and also at the Paris Exhibition, where it commanded the 
general admiration of all, and was considered as the finest 
specimen of architecture preserved from Medizeval times. 
The Hungarian Government have lately raised a beautiful 
palace for the Royal Agricultural Museum in the town park 
of Budapest, after the pattern of this castle. 

Amongst the artists belonging to the Middle Ages 
hardly any names of importance have been handed down 
to us, but Hungary is proud to be able to claim the famous 
Albert Diirer as one of her sons, for although Diirer was born 
at Nuremberg he was of Hungarian parentage. His father, 
whose name was Ajtés, was born in the town of Cyula, 
in the county of Békes, and resided there until he 
migrated to Germany, where he took the name of Direr, 
the German for the Hungarian name of Ajtés. 

For over a century and a half, whilst the Turks were 
either knocking at the gates of Hungary or had practically 
become its masters, the Hungarians had no time to devote 
to art, for, to use the words of a famous poet, ‘They had 
to guard the country with their sword in one hand and to 
plough the land with the other.” 

With the final expulsion of the Turks (1699) the innate 
love of art made itself again potent, and two artists of great 
fame appeared on the scene in the persons of John 
Kupeczky (1676-1740) and Adam Manyoky (1673-1757), 
both of whom established a world-wide reputation, John 
Kupeczky having lived for many years in Rome and finally 
settled in Nuremberg, which at the time was the city of 
art and culture; whilst Adam Manyoky, who lived for 
many years and studied art in Hanover, Paris and Holland, 
became the favourite painter of the King of Poland, 
Frederic Augustus II., also Elector of Saxony. Both these 
artists cultivated the art of portrait-painting, and followed 
the style and tendency of the Rembrandt and Vandyke 
schools, of which they were most able exponents. It may 
be of interest to know that both of these painters are repre- 
sented in the gallery of the Marquis of Bath and likewise in 
the leading collections of Europe. 

The frescoes of the Budapest University Church date 
from the eighteenth century, and although they have been 
hardly dealt with by time, nevertheless they may be 
regarded as fine specimens of the Rococo style. 

During the reign of the famous queen Maria Theresa 
(1740-80) art and science received great support and 
encouragement, and this was partly the case during the 
rule of her son, Joseph II. (1780-90), but unfortunately the 
kings that followed them have shown no desire, nor did 
they have any inclination, to encourage Hungarian art, 
science and literature ; besides, their time had been other- 
wise taken up with continual wars, which was especially the 
case with Francis I. (1792-1835). 

Under such conditions art again lay dormant, and the 
few who made it their profession could barely make a 
living, and some of the most celebrated portrait-painters 
had to take to painting signboards, or to adorn with 
pictures the household furniture of the peasants, while the 
sculptors had to work in the potteries. In the Koronaherczeg 
Street of Budapest there is a signboard which was painted 
by one of the most famous Hungarian artists, Barabas. 

Towards the middle of the last century that great Hun- 
garian patriot, Count Stephen Széchényi, to whom Hungary 
owes so much for its resuscitation in many directions, had 
also seriously occupied himself with the promotion of the 
arts, and his activity in this direction was followed up with 
the greatest zeal and energy by the late Minister of Educa- 
tion, H. Auguste Trefort. With a view of attaining his 
object the late lamented Minister founded an art union, 


which had for its object the exhibition from time to time of | humorous and modern social life; Lajos Ebner and Janko, 
pictures presented by Hungarian and foreign artists, which ! famed for their genre subjects ; Marko, celebrated tor his 


were disposed of by means of a lottery amongst its members, 
The stormy period of 1848 and the sad days which 
followed put an end again for sometime to the development 
of Hungary in general, and with it its arts and industries 
suffered; as soon, however, as peace was restored in the | 
country, and by the treaty of 1866 Hungary had a free hand 
in the management of its affairs, the people settled down — 
to work, and art and science commenced to prosper once | 
more. . 

In the year 1870 the first school of fine arts was opened 
under the direction of the famous painter Gustavus Keleti, _ 
and later the school of painting began its activity under that _ 
illustrious painter Julius Benczur. The Government took 
the matter seriously in hand. A fine art society and other — 
institutions were formed under their auspices, scholarships 
were granted to deserving art students, and in many cases 
the entire expense of their education was defrayed both at | 
home and abroad by the Government. The result of this — 
was that the country became possessed of some of the fore- 
most artists in Europe, men whose names will be handed 
down to posterity. Bee 

Few nations indeed can boast of artists who rival 
Maurice Than and Charles Lotz. The gigantic ceiling — 
painting of Lotz in the Budapest Opeta House will for 
all time be the wonder and admiration of those who are | 
privileged to set eyes upon this marvellous work of art, and 
the frescoes in the great vestibule of the central railway, | 
station at Budapest painted by Than are works of no less — 
merit. Z 

The historical painting by Julius Benczur representing the _ 
baptism of St. Stephen and the famous picture of Bartho- | 
lomew Székely depicting the finding of the body of King — 
Louis II. after the battle of Mohacs, will be monuments of _ 
true artistic value for all time. To the same school as the 
former also belong the painters Alexander Wagner and © 
Alexander Lietzenmayer. ‘ 

Another Hungarian artist of universal fame was the late _ 
Michael Zichy, who, by wonderful and life-like subjects, 
familiarised the world with the great beauty and charm of 4 
the national ballads of that immortal Hungarian poet, John 


Be 


Arany. ‘- 
hte who does not know and honour the name of Michael 

Munkacsy who, by the aid of Professor Szamosi, and the 
landscape-painter, Ligeti, rose from the position of a 
carpenter’s apprentice to the rank of the greatest of living — 
artists? His large pictures of “Christ before Pilate,” — 
“Golgotha” and ‘Ecce Homo” have been exhibited and — 
admired in London, whilst his numerous national pictures — 
and other subjects have all attained universal fame. His 
pictures of Hungarian types and scenery which have brought — 
to life some of the first poems written by Petofi, the greatest a | 
Hungarian poets, will live for ever inthe history of Hungarian — 
art. Munkacsy, prior to being a painter, worked as a — 
carpenter in the town of Nagy Varad, where M. Szamosi, 
professor of painting at the college, discovered his talent 
and gave him his first lessons in art. It was my privilege — 
to be a student of this professor many years afterwards, and 
this led to an intimate friendship between myself and the — 
great painter in later years. I have seen many of his — 
original drawings there, and a tailor of the town got one of el 

| 


his sketches for a pair of trousers, whilst my barber had 
his signboard painted by this future famous artist for — 
s. 6d. 3 i 
: Arpad Festzi is another artist of great fame, and his 
picture ‘‘Mary and Magdalen at the Grave of Christ,” and 
his frescoes in the Palace of Justice, as well as his colossal 
panorama representing “The Entry of the Hungarians 
under Arpad,” are all triumphs; the last-named picture | 
was exhibited some years ago in London. ia 
Genre subjects are represented by numerous dis- 
tinguished Hungarian painters. The religious pictures of — 
Roskovics are as famed as the portraits of Vastagh, Horo- 
wicz, Ballé, Parlaghy, Karlovsky, Bruck-Lajos, Fulep — 
Laszlé, &c. The two last named are well known in this 
country, and those who may have the opportunity of . 
visiting the exhibition of Filep Laszlo’s works in June next 
at the Fine Art Society in Bond Street will be convinced ae 
the great merits of this Hungarian portrait-painter. 
Unfortunately time will not permit me even to 
enumerate the host of distinguished artists in all branches 
that Hungary can boast of. I should, however, be doing an 
injustice to them were I not at least to mention their names 
in a casual way. They include Bihari, distinguished for 
gipsy and national life; Vago, popular subjects ; Margittay, 


——o 
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‘and Tornai, for their Oriental subjects. 
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landscapes; Telepy, mountain scenery ; Ligeti Eisenhut 
A large collection 
‘of paintings by Tornai, representing life in India, China, 
“&c., will shortly be seen at the Goupil Gallery, Regent 
Street. 

In the plastic art and sculpture Hungary can claim 
to rank amongst the first countries in Europe ; indeed, 
few nations can boast of so many famous sculptors as 
Hungary. . 

Stephen Ferenczy in the year 1840 was the first to pave 
the way. Then came Joseph Engel, whose mythological 
‘and genre style showed great merit. The monument of 
Széchényi, by this artist, which was erected in the year 1880 
in front of the Academy of Science, is a wonderful artistic 
work. Nicholas Izso is rightly famed for national subjects, 
and his monument of the poet Michael Csokonai Vitéz, in 
Dereczen, is a masterpiece. The beautiful statues along the 


‘Danube quay at Budapest of Baron Eétvés and the statue | 


‘of the great Hungarian poet, Petdfi, by the sculptor Huszar, 
are admired by all who visit the Hungarian capital. 
Alois Strobl and George Zala are each deservedly 


famed, the first as the wonderful creator of that lovely 


monument representing the poet Arany, whilst Zala dis- 
tinguished himself in the monument representing the Arad 


‘Martyrs and the recently unveiled statue of the late Count 


Julius Andrassy. 

Fadrusi will rank for all time as one of the best sculptors, 
and his monuments of Maria Theresa and King Matthias 
will always be works of the highest merit. ; 

Hungary boasts of a great number of highly-talented 
architects, and it is owing to them that the public buildings 
of the city of Budapest are considered among the finest in 
Europe. 

Nicholas Ybl was the first to distinguish himself with 
his beautiful designs of the Royal Opera House, the 
Customs House, and the bazaar of the fortress of Buda. 


Nothing can excel in style and beauty the Houses of Parlia- 


ment which were recently erected along the Danube quay, 
at a cost of nearly 3,000,000/., after the designs of the 
architect, Emerich Steindel. The beautiful Gothic structure 
is a real triumph of art, and it is a worthy rival of the 
Palace uf Westminster, which inspired the great artist. 

_ The imposing new buildings of the Palace of Justice, 
close by, which were recently erected at enormous expense 
after the designs of Alois Hauszmann, likewise the new 
Palace of Buda, commenced by YblI, and completed by 
Hauszmann, may be regarded as the pride of Hungarian 
architecture. 

Altogether Budapest may be termed a city of art. 
There are two beautiful palaces of fine arts and a national 
picture gallery filled with the most precious treasures that 
money could purchase at home and abroad. 

In addition to this there are numerous private col- 
lections both in Budapest and in the country. There is a 
museum of fine arts which will bear comparison with any 
of its kind, and everything is done by the King and the 
Government to encourage native artists and to induce them 
to live at home for the good of the country. It is fortunate 
that the country possesses such a gifted and esteemed 


nobleman as Count Albert Apponyi as its Minister of Arts 


- reader. 


and Culture. Doubtless under his able direction the arts of 
the country will flourish more than ever. 


ORIENTATION OF BUILDINGS. 


HE following interesting article appeared in the Morning 
Post on Tuesday :— 

Although the subject is one which has cccupied the atten- 
tion of mankind since prehistoric times, the title of this 
article is no doubt somewhat of a mystery to the general 
And yet all of us are, whether wittingly or not, 
greatly interested in the orientation of our own dwellings. 
It is the generally accepted belief that the ideal building for 
residential purposes is one which has its length placed due 
east and west, so that its front should face due south in the 
Northern and due north in the Souther.: Hemisphere. 
‘Whether in town or in the open country, people have a 
decided preference for houses so constructed. There is not 
a London house agent who does not inclu'’e “a south 
aspect” as a special recommendation for many houses, 
whether the buildings are in a great fashionable square or 
in a more modest side street occupied by the working- 
classes. Of course, the real explanation of this universal 


_ desire to face south is that which was asserted in a very old 


play of the Red Indians of North America— 


They worship the Sun for his great Light, 
For that doth them great pleasure. 


In this country, with its fickle climate and often gloomy 
skies, we smile at and pity the poor sun worshippers of the 
East, but in practice our own beliefs are not so very 
different from those of the Persians. We all recognise the 
beneficent influence of days of glorious sunshine, and to 
indulge in as much of it as possible we endeavour to make 
our houses brighter and more cheerful by so constructing 
them facing southward that they have shed upon them the 
greatest amount of sunshine during the day. Unfortunately, 
in towns the exigencies of space render it impossible to 
erect all houses with a south aspect, and many of us, there- 
fore, have to be content with our best rooms facing the 
chilly east or the dull and dark north. The ancients were 
very particular in fixing the position of their dwellings, for 
there were no windows, and they had to consider how to 
secure a maximum of daylight indoors. It is beyond ques- 
tion that the marvellous temples and monuments of Egypt 
and other countries first inhabited by man were most 
carefully oriented. A temple would be erected in honour 
of some deity, which the ancients represented by a star or 
other heavenly body, and the building consequently was so 
planned that its main entrance faced the particular star on 
a certain festival day dedicated to the Deity—the patron 
saint’s day, as it were. Even in this country we have in 
the arrangement of what is left of Stonehenge proof of an 
elaborate plan by the Old World architects on religious 
lines very similar to those adopted by Eastern people. As 
Mr. Penrose says :—"' The object the ancients had in using 
the stars was to employ their rising and setting as a clock 
to give warning of the sunrise, so that on the special feast 
days the priests should have timely notice for preparing the 
sacrifice or ceremonial, whatever it may have been.” 


The Eastward Position. 

This pagan idea of orienting temples was to a very great 
extent adopted by Christians in various countries. Practi- 
cally all the older churches in the British Isles were built 
with their length from west to east, the chancel being at the 
eastern end, and the idea was carried even further, for many 
graveyards show that the dead were invariably buried in 
line with the church, with their feet towards the east. This 
burial practice goes back many hundreds of years, for it 
was observable in the discovery of human remains on 
Dover Hill, near Folkestone, last winter, the bodies having 
fifteen centuries ago been buried carefully with their feet 
pointing to the east. With the primitive Christians we may 
be certain that the method of orienting their churches was 
by direct observation of the sun, the root idea being, of 
course, that the sun rises in the east and sets in the west, 
so that by taking a bearing at sunrise or at sunset the build- 
ing was supposed to be on an east and west line. As a 
matter of fact, however, it is only at the spring and autumn 
equinoxes that the sun rises and sets true east and west, as 
he then crosses the line, coming north for our summer and 
again crossing it going south for the southern summer, and 
as the year progresses the points of sunrise and sunset at 
the summer solstice are respectively east-north-east and 
west-north-west, and at the winter solstice east-south-east 
and west-south-west. Unless, therefore, architects and 
builders were possessed of a little astronomical know- 
ledge there was a possibility of the line they adopted 
being appreciably in error. And this appears to have 
been the case, for churches dedicated to saints whose 
festivals are at about Midsummer and Christmas differed 
considerably in their orientation. Old churches whose 
patron saints were David, Gregory or Benedict—near the 
spring equinox—and Matthew and Michael and All Angels 
—near the autumn equinox—were placed practically true, 
but those whose patron saints were John the Baptist, Peter, 
&c.—at the summer solstice—and Holy Innocents, Thomas 
and John the Evangelist—at the winter solstice—were apt 
to be a couple of points, one side or the other, from the 
truth, as the sun’s rising or setting was supposed to be 
observed on the patron saint’s day, and, as we have seen, 
the sun’s position varies according to the time of year. If 
this fact was not taken into account it was obviously impos- 
sible to insure that all churches should be built true east 
and west. To the devoutly religious members of the com- 
munity it is, on many occasions, a matter of supreme 
importance that in their devotions they should be facing 
true east—not north-east or south-east—and it is for eccle- 
siastical lawyers to argue the question and decide what 
latitude should be permitted in these matters. The “ east- 
ward position” in the church service is admittedly a 
burning question, the occasion of much acrimonious ‘dis- 
cussion from time to time; but so little do the parties con- 
cerned trouble themselves about the actual facts that it is 
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quite possible, in some cases at least, that the celebrant 
whose actions are called in question actually faces west 
instead of east. 
The Bearing of the Sun. 

However, other times require other methods. From the 
long ago past, when our forefathers had to get up at about 
three o’clock in the morning to ascertain what they con- 
sidered to be the eastern point of the horizon, we have 
advanced to the discovery of the compass, or, as it is gene- 
rally known, the mariner’s compass, which most of us 
imagine renders us quite independent of the sun, whose 
Position, at any rate in this country, is only too often a 
matter of conjecture rather than certainty. But while the 
bearing of the sun changes day by day all the year round, 
and is therefore unreliable unless we make the necessary 
allowances according to the season, the compass on which 
we rely is also subject to more or less considerable errors— 
errors which architects generally ought to be perfectly 
familiar with, but which we should not, in the ordinary 
course of things, expect builders to have studied, although 
it is often very important that their handiwork should stand 
certain tests. It may be objected by architects that London 
is not a place in which to study the orientation of buildings 
erected by the aid of the compass, and that it is a perfectly 
reasonable objection in so far as the actual buildings go, for 
the line of frontage is not determined by the compass but by 
totally different considerations which we can all understand. 
Most of the modern London churches are built square with 
the street in which they stand, when the streets run nearly 
north and south, but in Queen’s Gate, South Kensington, 
there is a church which presents a lopsided appearance, as 
it is at an angle with the pavement instead of being square 
with it. To be correct, however, the angle with the pave- 
ment should have been reversed. As it is the church 
stands east-north-east to west-south-west. Only a little 
further westward we find the church of St. Mary Boltons 
violating the popular belief in the east and west line. The 
mistake could not have arisen through observing sunrise or 
sunset on the patron saint’s day, which is near the autumnal 
equinox, nor by an observation of the compass, for the 
church stands due north-east and south-west, and the east 
point of the orient on the spire has been set at north-east, 
so that when the wind brings the vane into north-west, for 
instance, the true wind is west In Westbourne Park we 
find the church of St. Stephen turned completely to the 
rightabout, the entrance door being at the east end and the 
chancel at the west end. The services here are supposed 
to be of the Low Church type, and it would therefore shock 
the ideas of the worshippersif the vicar should be charged 
with practising the “eastward position.” Yet it must be 
obvious from the construction of the building that if he 
faces his congregation when performing the offices of the 
Church he is always adopting the eastward position—when- 
ever he turns to the altar he faces due west. 


The Compass. - 

But it is not in church architecture only that the 
compass has led architects and builders astray. The 
compass has not only an error which is known as variation, 
due to magnetic attraction—which in our country draws it 
about a couple of points away from the truth—but it is also 
affected by the presence of iron and other objects in its 
immediate vicinity, which may correct the: variation or 
largely increase it. To shipmasters these differences are 
well known and are allowed for, every ship being “swung 
for deviation” before going on an ocean voyage, the very 
nature of the cargo having to be taken into account. On 
shore anything seems to be good enough, and the variation 
and the deviation (two totally different things) of the 
compass are too often ignored, At the Army and Navy 
Stores, in Victoria Street, Westminster, we can purchase 
the best compasses on the market, and every information is 
afforded as to the errors of the instruments, yet on the roof 
immediately above an orient is fixed square with the build- 
ing itself instead of due north and south. . The architect’s 
plan of a public institution in Berkshire shows by the orient 
that the building faces south-west, but in reality it faces due 
south, and a dial fixed above the southern entrance shows 
the correct time by the sun, which is sufficient proof that 
the architect had erred. But-one of the most singular 
architectural mistakes in this respect is found in a well- 
known establishment in Ireland, where the architect’s plan 
of each floor is exhibited for the information of visitors. 
The building really has its entrance facing north, the Polar 
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star being right opposite the door, while the dining-roony 
faces the midday sun. Yet the architect’s orients on the 
plans represent the entrance door to be facing south-west 
and the dining-room north-east. ' 
singular anomaly to one of the Irish attendants the repl 
was characteristic. ‘Och, sorr! it’s all done with the Iris 


compass, which is different from all other compasses. Have 
you not seen the picture postcards in the shop windows 


showing how Pat is smashing up the London clock because 


On pointing out this 


he cannot admit there is any other time than Dublin time a 


Well, sorr! it’s the same with the compass, and if our 
architect says we face north towards the sun you may be 
shure he is right—by the Irish compass.” 


GENERAL. 


An Exhibition of primitive Umbrian art was opened or 


Sunday in the Palazzo dei Priori, Perugia, and will continue __ 


till November. 


The exhibition will comprise paintings, — 
sculptures, miniatures, old brocades, church ornaments, | 


woodwork, lace and embroidery—in short, every form of 


art which was practised in the fourteenth and fifteenth 


centuries. 


The Plans for the new Technical Institute, Dundee, by _ 
Mr. Langlands, have been approved. The building will cost 4 


40,000/. 


Mr. George Hodson, a well-known civil engineer, water- _ 
works and sewage works specialist and mining engineer, — 


and head of the firm of George & F. W. Hodson, of Lough- 
borough and Westminster, died at Loughborough last week 
from acute pneumonia. 


5 a na 
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The deceased gentleman was a — 


native of Staffordshire, and was educated at Wolverhamp- — 


ton. He was a member of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
a fellow of the Sanitary Institute, the Geological Society 
and the Association of Water Engineers. He designed 
water and sewage works for more than sixty towns and dis- 
tricts in the country, and was consulting engineer to the 
Duke of Portland, Lord Savile, the late Hon. Mark Rolle,. 


the Midland Railway Company, and Leeds, Leicester, — 


Nottingham, Stockport and other corporations. 


and the Association of Municipal and Counties Engineers, | 


The Surveyors’ Institution have accepted an invitation 


from the Scottish committee of the Institution to hold the 


next country meeting at Glasgow on May 23 and 24. Visits: | 


have been organised to various works and places of inte 


rest in Glasgow, and the Clyde trustees have allowed the 


use of a steamer for viewing the harbour and shipping 


yards. 


At a Meeting of the Rugby Board of Guardians on 


Monday the building committee reported that the total cost 
of erecting and furnishing the new infirmary was 5,377/. 
The work should have been completed within twenty weeks 
of its commencement under a penalty of 1o/, for each 
week’s delay, but whereas it should have been finished at 
the beginning of last July, the contractor did not complete 
it till the end of November, and the committee recom- 
mended that penalties be enforced to the extent of 50/., 


because all the delay was not the fault of the contractor.. 


It was moved that 100/. be deducted, as the board had to pay 
a clerk of the works 2/. 10s. a week for twenty-three extra 
weeks, and they were put to other cost besides, owing to 


the delay. It was decided to deduct 100/. ss 


The York Consistory Court have granted the following 
faculty to the executive committee appointed to carry out 
the restoration of Selby Abbey :—“ To reinstate the fabric 


of the abbey church at Selby after the fire in October 1906,. 


and to build a new gable to the north transept thereof, and 
if any coffins or human remains should be exposed in the: 
course of the underpinning of the central tower or’ other- 


wise in the course.of the execution of the works, the same: 
are to be taken up and reiuterred with all decency in the — 


churchyard surrounding the church, as near their present 
situation as circumstances will permit, and under the direc- 


tion of the vicar and churchwardens, and to remove any 
tombstones or monumental stones or slabs in the church or’ _ 


yard which may interfere with the progress of the works,. 
and to refix or relay the same as near their present situa- 
tion as possible, the greatest care and decency being used’ 
in so doing.” mts 

A Conversazione of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland will be held in the Dublin Museum of Science and 
Art on the 15th inst. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland will 
attend. 
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THE WEEK. 


is proposed to enlarge Horsell Church in Surrey, 
d for that purpose the north wall would have to be 
noved. An appeal. was made by the Society for the 
otection of Ancient Buildings to have the enlarge- 
*nt accomplished by extending the church eastwards. 
-- THACKERAY TuRNER in his letter says :—“ As the 
urch stands, the chancel and its aisle and the vestries 
> modern, the western tower and the south aisle have 
en so thoroughly ‘restored’ that most of what meets 
2 eye is modern work, and only the north wall 
nains to show what manner of building the original 
e must have been. With the exception of’ one 
)dern window and two which have been a little 
ydernised, this wall is an unspoilt example of an old 
ilding. The buttresses are very fine and the two- 
ht fourteenth-century window is a most. perfect 
ample of Medizeval work. The committee cannot but 
1 that to pull down this north wall for the purpose 
enlargement would indeed be very wrong if there 
re any other way of effecting the enlargement.” ‘The 
ilding committee, after a consideration of the report, 
ve stated that they are unable to adopt the Society’s 
zgestion, 


_A CASE was decided last week at the Wystrad Police 
urt which shows that the Merchandise Marks Act is 
plicable to slates. The Oakeley Slate Quarries Co., 
1, of Portmadoc, were the complainants, and. the 
fendants were a builders’ supply company. <A 
veller representing the latter called on a builder 
1 stated that as he wished to complete a truck 
(d he would like an order for about 800 slates. 
‘cordingly an order was given for 800 Oakeley’s old 
‘n blue medium slates, 24 by 14, at 12/. per thousand, 
'$ 22 per cent. When the invoice came it was seen 
|t Portmadoc slates were entered on to it. Then 
en the error was pointed out a second invoice was 
at corresponding with the order... But when the 
tes arrived it was found they were not Oakeley’s. 
‘€ defendants offered to pay a fine of 40s. and tender 
apology, but Messrs. OaKkELEy demanded the pay- 
int of a fine of 25/. to a local hospital and an apology 
(be inserted in a number of trade journals, to which 
| defendants would not assent. Counsel for the 
|endants argued that they were not criminally respon- 
ile for the unauthorised act of one of their servants. 
fe Bench came to the conclusion that the traveller 
11 authority to deal with the matter, and that the plea 
)nnocence which had been set up could not avail. A 
> of 5/. with costs was imposed. 


We hear sa much of late about the advantage of 
‘ing an authority to regulate the character of build- 
[Sin cities and towns, it might easily be imagined 
It the subject is not difficult to settle. The obstacles 
vich arise in such cases were exemplified last week in 
-erpool. The Dock Board has lately erected offices 
ing a frontage of 265 feet and a height to the 
tamitof the dome: of 215 feet. A new building was 
posed to be erected by the Royal Liver Friendly 
> 1ety, which would have a total height of 295° feet 
vh a frontage of 188 feet. Mr. Ropert GLapsTonE, 
I chairman of the Dock Board, and who is known to 
SESS good taste, wrote to the Lord: Mayor on the 
ject... In the course of his letter, he said :—'* Unless 
ile considerable reduction is made, ‘and the river 
: i brought into line with the new Dock Board offices, 
he architectural effect of the latter will) be: com- 
ely Spoiled. *. Without questioning the fitness of the 
> Posed building’ for* business” purposes, and the good 


appearance which it might present in some other place, 
itis, | venture to think, quite unsuited to the George’s 
Dock site, and if. erected will prevent the realisation of 
a beautiful combination of buildings on a site which 
offers peculiar facilities for adding a magnificent 
architectural feature to the attractions of Liverpool. 
I earnestly hope that the present opportunity ° for 
beautifying our city may not be lost, to the pro- 
found regret of all lovers of Liverpool and of art.” 
After the letter was read it was proposed that the 
subject should be referred to a committee, and that a 
model should be made to enable the members to judge 
of the effect of the two buildings. | It was also proposed 
that the committee should have authority to engage any 
expert assistance which might be considered desirable. 
If there was ever a case relating to amenity in which 
deliberation would be advantageous it was that of the 
two buildings. But the jealousy of rival authorities 
could not be overcome. Some members of the Council 
believed that it was impertinence on the part of the 
Dock Board to interfere with plans which had been 
approved. Others considered that if the new building 
was not carried out'the rates would suffer to the extent 
of 7,000/. or 8,o00/. a year. Eventually the proposal 
for further consideration was defeated by sixty-two 
votes to nineteen. Liverpool is not the only place 
where there are rival authorities, and it is difficult to 
see how they can be controlled or coerced in matters of 
building. 


For some time a committee of the Sussex Archzo- 
logical Society have. been endeavouring to obtain 
suitable premises: for a museum and library at Lewes. 
An old house known as St. Swithun’s House was 
selected, but there was some difficulty in discovering 
the conditions under which-it would be sold. A second 
house called the Barbican House was next brought 
under the notice of the committee. | Its position is more 
suitable, as it stands near the castle, but the accommo- 
dation is less ample, and the price is likely to be 5oo/, 
higher. than St. Swithun’s. _Moreover, possession 
cannot be obtained prior. to next: year. Mr. C. E. 

| CLayron, architect, argued that the financial difficulties. 
were likely to be overcome, and the following resolution 
proposed by him was unanimously adopted :—‘ That 
it be an instruction to the Council, through its sites 
committee, or otherwise, to negotiate for the purchase 
of and to purchase on behalf of the Society the house 
and premises known as Barbican House, Lewes; also 
in confirmation. of the resolution passed on March 23, 
1894, that the Council be requested and empowered ‘to 
raise the necessary funds by the sale of the Society’s 
Consols, subscriptions, mortgage, issue of debentures, 
or by such other means as may appear to them to be 
expedient.” 


PEOPLE must have wondered when they saw the 
announcement about the reopening of Selby Abbey on 
October. 19 in the present year. If that statement were 
true the restoration would have been accomplished with: 
more than American expedition. All. that is contem- 
plated is the reopening of the nave alone, and there is 
little doubt of its realisation. The other parts are not 
neglected. The choir pillars are almost complete. The 
pitched outer roof of the choir will, it is hoped, be com- 
pleted in about three months’ time. The underpinning 
of the tower piers is slow work. The two-western piers 
are to be underpinned this summer, but the two eastern 
piers will not be attempted till the summer of 1908. 
The restoration of the north transept and Latham 

chapel is still more remote, so that probably two years 
may elapse between the reopening of the nave and that’ 
of :the complete church, Although the subscriptions 
‘were liberal, it is believed additional contributions wilk: 
‘be needed if the work is to be continued with energy. ° 
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N architect is fortunate who is able to introduce 
In1co Jones’s Water-Gate in the foreground of a 
view of a building. This unique opportunity falls to 
Mr. Pau, WatERHOUSE in his “Offices for the Royal 
National Pension Fund for Nurses, Buckingham Sireet, 
Strand,” which is in the Italian style, and in the 
shadowing at least bears some resemblance to the older 
work. Mr. F. L. Pearson has a view of “St. Helen’s 
School, Abingdon,” a large suitable block. Another 
panelled dining-room in the Georgian period is by 
Mr. TempLe Murr. “All Saints Church and Vicarage, 
Tooting Graveney,” is shown by Mr. TEMPLE Moore 
on a drawing which has a right to be called brilliant, 
for the sun shines on the roofs. It is a picturesque 
Gothic group, and suggests an arrangement which is not 
always obtainable. ‘ Nos. 20 and 22 Hill Road, N.W.,” 
by Mr. S. J. TATCHELL, are two houses of the local type, 
approached by many steps. “ Design for Church Ex- 
tension, Manchester,” is rather indefinite. What Mr. 
Epcar Woop shows are very large buttresses, which 
appear to belong to a round building. The drawing is 
too small for the subject. “ Premises, Warwick Street, 
Regent Street,” by Mr. J. N. R. Vinine, is a satisfactory 
efiort to utilise a narrow site. The convex storey and 
the upper balcony have a pleasing effect. A small 
sketch of a garden front is shown by Mr. J. N. Jounston. 
Messrs. TREADWELL & Martin, from their experience, 
should know the architectural possibilities of London 
streets. “ No. 3 Woodstock Street, W.,” is an effective 
example of business premises. 

The new building for Balliol College, Oxford, by 
Mr. E. P. Warren, does not denote much respect for the 
genus loci, for it might be a Bayswater mansion with 
the large vases which once were signs of respectability. 
Mr. Beresrorp Pitre, on the contrary, when designing 
his “Assurance Office, Euston Square,” has remem- 
bered the Classicism of Harpwick and the Inwoops in 
the vicinity, for the building is severe throughout, the 
principal storey having Ioniccolumns. The two designs 
for the “ Law Courts, Bloemfontein,” and the “ Univer- 
sity College, Transvaal,” by Mr. E. J. Wertman, of 
Johannesburg, are both equal to the average English 
projects for similar buildings. There is a large dome in 
the former, while the college, if it should fail, could 
readily be utilised for offices, whether for Government 
or for commercial tenants. ‘European precedents have 
been set aside in the extent of the accommodation pro- 
vided. The ‘Clark Memorial Screen, Eggbuckland 
Church,” by Mr. T. R. Kirse.t, is rather novel, for 
musical instruments are the elements of the ornament. 

Public Baths, Library and Fire Station, Reddish, 
Stockport,” are an odd combination. Messrs. Dixon & 
Potter have successfully treated them in a low group. 
Mr. D. JosEepn’s “ Fitzgeorge Avenue” is another of the 
drawings which are too small to render justice to 
the subject. From the end view we see the flats 
are more suggestive of decorative treatment than is 
customary. The “City Hall, Belfast,” by Sir Brum- 
WELL THomas, shows the entrance front, with the dome, 
&c., a view which suggests the unity of the different parts. 
Mr. Joun BetcueEr’s “ Franco-British Exhibition, 1908,” 
is Renaissance, but liberty has been exercised to intro- 
duce details which, if not warranted by ancient exam- 
ples, are adapted to a building which is intended to 
afford entertainment. On the walls are drawings of 
houses by Messrs. E. A. ALLFREY, W. A. AickmAN, R. G. 
Hammonp, H. Inico Triccs and W. R. Davipson. 
Mr. B. H. Coticurr has a design for a museum and 
art gallery, a design for a church in Cumberland is by Mr. 
J. E. Dixon Spam, and Mr, J. W. Ruopes sends a clock 
tower. Mr. A. E. Ricnarpson’s “Suggested Architec- 
tural Treatment for Waterloo Place, S.W.,” is more per- 
Suasive than a long essay, and suggests that if other 
improvements were indicated in a similar way there 
would be some chance of having better streets. 


The “ Lancaster Town Hall,” by Mr. E. W. Moun 
FORD, can be described as an example of the old-fashion 
Classic which in England was adopted for various so; 
of buildings. The front is surmounted with a pedime 
duly filled with sculpture, and there are the regulati: 
number of columns of approved dimensions. It 
no doubt appropriate in a town which claims to ha 
had a Roman origin. Messrs. Ropway & Denn 
in ‘St. Alban’s, Bristol,” apparently have not omitt 
a tower and spire temporarily ; the building can dispen 
with them. The style is Perpendicular, with side chape 
as well as transepts, and the whole forms a very caref 
group. The choir and transepts of the parish churc 
Eccleshall, by Mr. TempLte Moore, are in a very seve 
type of Gothic, and it is to be hoped the iron ba 
outside the windows are not a necessity on account 
local roughs. Irish country houses, although they m 
bear resounding names, are generally commonpla 
buildings. Messrs.: Warwick & HALL propose 
reconstruct Killyon Manor, and, while it remai 
suggestive of many other residences near if, ¢ 
large windows and the balconies extending along tl 
front are improvements. It seems well adapted f 
‘“a meet.” Mr. F. L. Pearson’s “New Buildings 
Wardour Street” have been already shown in f 
Academy. ‘This year a staircase and gallery, and one 
the rooms which appears like a library and waitin 
room combined, further suggest the great change ma 
in the street. “St. Andrew’s and St. Patrick’s Chur 
at Elveden ” has a detached tower and a noble porch; tl 
design is treated with much vigour by Mr. Carder. TI 
“House in Kensington Palace Gardens,” by Mr. E.J.Ma 
suggests a much earlier period than Queen ANNE'S. a 
hall is of greater height, and has a far taller windo 
than is usual in London houses. Although some yea 
have passed since the first competition for Liverp: 
Cathedral, the design by Mr. W. J. JEwitT was wort 
exhibiting. It is a fine composition in the Italian styl 
in which colour is lavishly employed in the windov 
and roof, and sculpture is introduced without ar 
regard for the edicts of the ecclesiastical court 
Mr. T. G. Jackson has two views of a mission church : 
Aldershot. Economy prevails, and in consequence a i 
simple. Intheinterior timber uprights are used to su 
port the roof. The windows are small, and apparent 
there is a sculptured reredos. In his new chapel ; 
Hertford College, Oxford, the style adopted is Italia 
Columns serve for mullions in the windows, and columt 
also divide the sedilia. But at a distance the effect recal 
a Gothic church. In the enlargement of Aldersh 
Church the stern tower remains as it was, The nay 
is widened, a vestry and gallery are added, and fi 
these Perpendicular is adopted by Mr. Jackson. 

The noble group of the ‘‘ Royal Infirmary, Mai 
chester,” by Messrs. E. T. Hatt & J. Brooke, has 
been fairly treated by having so lofty a position, throus 
which the careful drawing cannot be appreciated. 
the latest example of-a. great building which is a real 
sation of the most advanced theories, it is one of tl 
works which has exceptional interest at the prese 
time. The divisions have specified purposes, they @ 
connected by arches, and although repetition was 1 
evitable the infirmary has the character of an unific 
composition. The “Church of St. Hilda, Crofte 
Park,” by Messrs. GREENAWAY & NEWBERRY, depart 
from the old custom of keeping the roof of the chancel | 
a lower level than that of the nave. The drawit 
suggests that the nave has been overbalanced by tl 
large chancel. There are not many memorials 
architects, and the mausoleum to the late Profess 
BANISTER FLETCHER at Hampstead Cemetery, design 
by his sons, possesses much interest. There 18) 
portrait bust, and the canopy is supported by Jon 
columns and is surmounted bya vase. At the angles 
the pedestal are seated figures. The surrounding tre 
enhance the effect. The “Front of Shop and Offic 
Catherine Street,” by Mr. H. H. STatHam, 1s an eff 
to overcome some of the objections to similar building 
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lower part, which is in masonry, seems capable of 
porting the superstructure in brickwork, which in 
upper portion is made to appear lighter by the intro- 
ion of courses of bricks of a lighter colour. Altera- 
s at Crawley Grange, which include a very large 
room, appear in a drawing by Mr. H. Tanner, jun. 
We suppose Mr. A. Duwnn’s' “Design for 
aedral Church, Westminster,” expresses what was 
yosed by him when the project for the building was 
mooted. It is a Gothic interior, which appears 
e of a dream thana possibility. The church seems 
e seen eae a haze of a kind which cannot be 

to incense, and which may come from above. 
ough it we see gorgeous, gilded shrines unlike any 
ch are now to be found in European churches. 
Gothic ambition to attain height is allowed to 
ay itself, and the fan-vaulting of the roof is at 
t equal to that at Cambridge. The ‘Students’ 
on, University of Liverpool,” by Mr. C. H. ReEILty, 
10t without originality. There are three or four 
eties of windows, the piers are large, and the front 
‘¢s as if parts had been reserved for decoration 
after. It is satisfactory to find that Mr. T. H. 
WSON’'S ability has been recognised in America. 
- Lodge Entrance, Brookland Wood House, Balti- 
e,” with the cottages, large gate and screen, will 
e to suggest an English origin to all who see it. 
> Churchill Homes, Somerset,” by Messrs. S1tcock 
Reay, form a terrace of cottages with red roofs, and 
be likely to form a pleasing feature on the landscape. 
he interior of “ St. Chad’s Church, Burton-on-Trent,” 
BopLey appears to have used sandstone for the 
imns, and the style is therefore severe, but of fine 
sortions. There is a very light screen at the 
‘ance to the chancel. The “Interior of English 
irch, Florence,” offers a problem in architectural 
cs. To most people an English church is expected 
ecall an English style and English ritual. But in 
Bopiey’s drawing we see a body of monks resemb- 
those of Italy. We see Italian altars, an Italian 
en and crucifix, paintings, &c., all of which are 
| adapted to compel an ignorant Catholic to imagine 
s in a Roman Catholic church. That mode of con- 
310n is not adapted to the straightforwardness of 
slish character, although a similar experiment was 
le in the Italian quarter of London. The “ Memorial 
Fountain,” by Mr. J. H. Morton, consists of a 
en with a wall fountain, a few Tuscan columns, the 
‘le being enhanced by colour used with much dis- 
ton, — Conkwell Grange, Wilts,” is a large house 
‘Mr. E. Guy Dawser. The windows are well 
yhasised and the occasional stone quoins in the 
oney-shafts impart variety to them. The “ Business 
mises, Lincoln’s Inn Fields,” by Mr. Eusrace C. 
-RE, is for several storeys as plain a building as an 
a-economical manufacturer could desire. But we 
ht Say figuratively that the top storey blossoms into 
‘hic and in that way the building becomes architec- 
ne In © St. John’s House, Queen Square,” the same 
uitect attempts to impart, without much expense, 
activeness to an ordinary front. 
The | Suggestion for Street Bridges Across the 
|mes,” by Messrs. Cortcutr & Hamp, is not a 
val of the ponderous structures which at one time 
'd Old London Bridge. A house on the bridge 
id consist of a shop anda storey over. The weight 
whe piers would consequently not exceed what has 
}2€ Sustained at the present time by the railway 
'lges over the river, and there need be no appre- 
‘sion of the failure of foundations. It is remark- 
’ however, that in only a very few cases in Europe 
buildings tolerated on bridges. ‘Lhe approach to 
| ames bridge would be through a fine piazza. 
ts of the new War Office are shown in two 
wings by Mr, Cryp— Younc. The small draw- 
of “Sanctuary Fittings and Screens” for 
‘= at Latchford, by Messrs. Douctas & 
SHULL, Suggests how delicate tracery can be enhanced 


by an inscription and armorial bearings in colour and 
gold. The chapel to Colston School, Bristol, by Messrs. 
PAUL & James, is Italian in treatment, the material 
being mainly red brick. The two large drawings of a 
church and country house by Mr. M. H. Pocock are 
very striking. The buildings are boldly sketched with 
a pen in ink, and a wash of yellow is laid over the 
sheet. The “Bishop’s Throne, St. Anne’s Cathedral, 
Leeds,” by Mr. J. H. Easrwoop, is not detached, but 
is set up on a Gothic arch having figures of prelates in 
the spandrels. Mr. R. A. Brices contributes a view of 
the interior of a church on Sunbury Common, in which 
a round-arched arrangement is adopted, the walls of 
nave as well as chancel being panelled. Mr. Cotitcutr 
in his House at Totteridge” avoids a symmetrical 
arrangement of windows, thus recognising one of the 
Medizeval principles which time has endorsed although 
it is not always acted on. Glasgow architecture is well 
represented in the Academy by the drawing of the 

Engineers, and Shipbuilders’ Institute,” by Mr. J. B. 
Witson, of which we publish a reproduction. The 
boldness of the treatment is evident, and the sculpture 
serves to suggest the purpose of the building. 

The “Great Hall, University College School, Hamp- 
stead,” of which Mr. ARNoLp Mitcue t is the architect, 
is dignified, capacious, well-lighted and well-adapted for - 
assemblies. The two drawingsof a hall and chimney as 
examples of Spanish Renaissance, by Mr. P. T. H1tpEs- 
LEY, are attractive examples of a style that lends itself 
beyond most others to magnificence. The two drawings 
of the University of Birmingham, by Sir Aston WEBB 
& E. INcress BELL, show the general view, and the 
detailed treatment may be inferred from the principal 
entrance. The large drawing of the entrance to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, by Sir Aston Wess, 
should be acquired as national property as evidence of 
the superior draughtsmanship of our time. Another 
fine drawing, although not geometrical, is Mr. C. E. 
Matiows’s “House and Garden, Tirleigh Court, 
Cheshire.” It is boldly drawn in pencil, and centre 
lines and extensions of other lines are allowed to 
remain. It has, therefore, the character of being fresh 
from the designer’s hand. The architecture. has all 
the appearance of Early English Renaissance, on which 
it is a pleasure to look. Messrs. GRooME & BETTINGTON, 
in the “Restoration of Kinnersley Castle, Hereford- 
shire,” have respected the historical associations. 
Practically the buildings on plan form three planes, a 
tower serving as a connection between the first and 
third. The picturesqueness is undeniable, and the 
owners should be proud of such a building. 

The “ Proposed Building, Oxford Street,” by Messrs. 
R. F. Arxinson & Burnuam, should, if the County 
Council will allow the architects fair play, become an 
interesting study, as it will combine in its planning 
English and American skill. To a large extent it is 
suggestive of Messrs. Warinc’s building, although 
there is an absence not only of circular lights but of 
curved lines. It will be an imposing structure. Mr. 
A. N. Prentice’s “House at Willersey” is “71 on 
plan, and recalls one of those spacious English mansions 
where height was not deemed desirable. The “ Section 
of the English Church, Mauritius,” by Mr. Ernest 
Syort, suggests that iron is to be used in the construc- 
tion. Messrs. Hupparp & Moore in their “ Proposed 
City Building ” have succeeded in giving some novelty 
to the two ends by stopping the continuance of the 
cornice and introducing an arrangement of columns and 
consoles. The effect will, of course, be more impres- 
sive in reality than it appears on paper. Mr. Hatsry 
Ricarpo’s “Station at Howrah, Calcutta,” stands near 
the river. Boldness of treatment is as necessary for a 
railway building in India as in England, and is here 
adopted; colour is employed and the different depart- 
ments are skilfully suggested. 

At the east end of the room the competition for the 
Palace of Peace is represented. At the west end it is 
the competition for the extension of the Birmingham 
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Council House. The drawings are well worth study, 
for the conditions were restricted: . Messrs. MALLows 
& Cross might be supposed to have become hors de 
combat by their extensive use of sculpture. The build- 
ing was separated from YEovittE THomason’s Council 
House by a street which has to be kept open, but over 
which a connecting bridge between the two buildings 
was placed. Some of the competitors,.such as Mr. 
Hare and Mr. A. G. LatHam, used the arch ‘as a 
support for offices, while others used it simply as 
a passage. The arrangement in the different designs 
corresponds to an unusual extent, ze. the centre and 
the ends project. It might even be said that the com- 
petition narrowed itself to a question of domes. Messrs. 
AsuLey & Newman, whose design was accepted, placed 
the dome over the centre. Messrs. TREADWELL & 
Martin, who received one of the prizes, had three 
domes. Messrs. MANnsELL & Dixon had one at each 
end. Mr. Hare avoided domes. Mr. LATHAm seems 
to have had several. “A Bridge at Lisbon,” by Mr. 
E. G. PacE, is to be constructed of granite and ferro- 
concrete ; the piers have sculptured groups, There are 
several other meritorious designs, and there can be no 
question that a close examination of the contents of the 
Architectural Room this year will be advantageous 
to the student, for both design and draughtsmanship are 
beyond the average in merit. ie 


PAINTINGS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


NYONE who has attempted to describe the 
pictures seen in an exhibition soon becomes 
aware how much easier it is to deal with some classes of 
them than with others. Representat*ons of remarkable 
events and pictures which are puzzles lend themselves 
to descriptions, while fine landscapes or scenes from 
human life which are delicately treated possess qualities 
‘which require subtle analysis. There isa temptation in 
‘England which compels artists to produce paintings 
which will immediately strike a spectator, and which 
can afterwards be talked about without difficulty. They 
manage such things far better in France. The French 
painter does not mind taking up a simple or common- 
place subject, trusting in the competency of those who 
look upon his work to appreciate his skill in imparting 
interest to what did not originally possessit. There are 
‘two French pictures in the Royal Academy which will 
exemplify what we have said. One is Cinq heures chez 
Paquin, by M. Henrt GerRvEx, whose works are admired 
by Parisians. The representation of a dressmaker’s show- 
room containing a crowd of ladies would with us be 
considered merely as an advertisement and unworthy 
of the powers of an able artist. But the composition 
and colouring of the numerous figures have so much 
style that the picture pleases, in spite of prejudice. 
Another picture is The Admiralty, Port of Algiers, by 
Mr. F. A. Bripcman, an American painter who has 
lived so long in Paris that he is as much a representa- 
tive of French art as any native. We see a building 
stained by time, or, as SHAKESPEARE says, © blasted 
with antiquity.” A few people are about. A Moorish 
rider with a scarlet cloak, which strikes everyone with 
surprise, is seen waiting nedr a white horse with a 
bright green saddle and accoutrements. There is a 
charm about the work which will bear study. It 
can be interpreted in several ways if desired, and yet 
the painting is no more than the representation of what 
could be seen during every hour of the day. It is 
a triumph of style, but it would tax a conversationalist 
to explain how so much success was obtained. 

It seems to us that among the nine hundred oil- 
paintings which constitute the exhibition, there is a 
larger number than usual of works which more or less 
correspond to the two French examples. In conse- 
quence, people who will not take the trouble to con- 
sider qualities of execution, but rush from picture to 
picture, are likely to regard the exhibition as unimpres- 


sive. The comparatively few paintings which: at. o 
seize attention, either by the novelty of subject or 
treatment, are in consequence likely to be overprais 
with the possibility that subsequently they may 
victims of reaction. Anyone who is patient a 
capable to understand what is estimable in painting ¢; 
we think, discover a sufficient number of works in 
rooms which will afford gratification. _ ~ 
If we look on the walls for works which seem to 
adapted for architectural: decoration, it is impossible 
escape from disappointment. The time has not ; 
arrived for the revival of mural painting. The Preside 
wisely referred at the banquet on Saturday to t 
proceedings of the Committee of the ‘House of Lor 
respecting the decoration of the Houses of Parliame 
where, as he said, there is room enough for eye 
variety of treatment whether architectural, sculptu 
or pictorial. It was pointed out how many advantag 
would result from the encouragement of decorative a 
historical painting, besides elevating exhibitions of t 
Academy, where portraiture and studies from nature fo 
the staple of the exhibitions almost to the exclusion 
imaginative works. - It may be long before the Treasu 
will be willing to repeat the experiments. of fifty yea 
ago at Westminster, and meanwhile painters ‘mu 
comply with the requirements of the market. B 
wealthy people would do well to remember that 
Greece a great work of art was considered to be pub 
property, and by giving commissions for the decorati 
of town halls and other buildings, they ‘would | 
rendering a service not only to art but to the nation, 
If few of the paintings in the rooms are adapted { 
mural decoration, there is enough to suggest how ea 
it would be for some of tke artists to comply with t 
requirements of that class of art. If Mr. Frank Cra 
The Maid were produced in France it would probal 
be considered as suited for reproduction in -tapesti 
The great charge of cavalry, in which the long array 
red spears becomes as suggestive as the armour of t 
force which was impelled against the English bowme 
some of them mere boys, could be as easily rendered 
many other battle scenes which the Gobelins ha 
executed. Mr. Draper’s Pearls of Aphrodite wot 
quickly be seen’in the: Hdtel de Ville or one 
the mairies of Paris if it had been a French woi 
White and brown were favourite colours with t 
late Puvis pE Cuavannes,. and he would certait 
approve of the adoption ‘of’ such a scene as 7 
Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, by Mr. © . 
Pappay, if his advice were asked concerning. the 4 
ration of an English municipal building. The hi 
of snow, the number of preachers and women, t 
general bareness, are quite enough to explain t 
seriousness, not unmixed with Mark Tapleyism, whi 
we see in the’ countenance of the secular leader, who: 
not altogether satisfied, if amused, at the prospect of t: 
land of promise. If one of their lordships who are cc 
sidering the question of decoration were to purche: 
Mr. Pappay’s work, it would not be difficult to fi 
space for it and an impetus would be given to histo 
art. Mr. Von Gieun’s Diana is professedly designed 
an architectural feature, and the numerous nude figut: 
are adapted with skill to a semicircular panel. 1: 
Golden Youth, by Mr. T. Gotcu, is as near Sy 
proach to decorative work -as is to be fow 
in the exhibition. Here we have a simple DP! 
cessional dance of boys and girls, with spectatc 
who are a little older. The long lines of t 
dresses of the maidens in the background, t 
upright trunks of the trees and the sympathy express 
by the figures all assist in one purpose, which 1s & 
production of a work that would be agreeable to !o' 
on at all times. It is to be regretted that so much ski 


‘is exercised on a single picture which may pass ot 


one gallery to another v/a Curistie’s rooms. It shot 
have a permanent home. The license taken by Mr. 
Sims in his /sland Festival suggests that he has studi 
the laws of decoration, and since they possess lits 
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iarketable value has boldly defied them. We have the 
lements of a Greek festival, probably one deemed to be 
eligious ; but Baccuus, and not the law-loving ATHENE, 
eems,to be the ruler of the occasion. Mr. Var 
lavers’s The Joy of Youth is to some extent decorative 
1 arrangement. But would nota work executed in so 
ight a manner be lost to sight on a dull day in 
mngland ? Sir W. B. Ricumonp’s Demeter at Eleusis 
as a curious affinity with it, and, of course, is open to 
he same objection regarding invisibility. We need 
ot, however, continue to speculate about decoration 
shen the public continue to be indifferent to that form 
fart.: . nd ee 

In some late exhibitions there appeared to be indica- 
ions that scriptural and ecclesiastical scenes were 
oming into favour. There is a general absence of 
hem this year. The only example we remember was 
‘rst Easter Dawn by Mr. J. DoyLte PENROSE, which is 
graceful interpretation of the morning visit of holy 
yomen. But antiquity is not neglected. Sir L. Atma- 
‘apeMA has followed the example of other painters, 
nd will exhibit his elaborate Roman scene in one of 
he Bond Street. galleries. But Sir E. J. Poynter 
ecalls ancient Rome by his Lesbia and her Sparrow, 
vith its background of Roman architecture and 
culpture. Work of that kind, however, requires re- 
earch, which means loss of time, and Greek legends 
guesses at Greek life are therefore preferred. Mr. 
% W. Macsetu’s Diana and Acteon is well grouped 
nd brilliant in colour. But he gives us merely sug- 
estions of figures. Mr. J. W. WatTeERHouseE’s Jason 
nd Medea shows his usual care, for the embroidery 
f serpents on the crimson robe of the Princess is sug- 
estive. He has also another classic pair, Phyllis and 
Jemophoon ; but we suppose the majority of visitors 
vill prefer his Jsabella. The famous pot of basil is 
laced on a pedestal in a garden, and that seems a 
aore likely position than in her chamber. Mr. G. P. 
‘AcomBp Hoop recalls the syrens who appear on the 
ocks without any remnants of victims. Mr. Harorp 
‘PEED, in his Love leaving Psyche, has adopted a most 
ifficult subject ; but by making the departure at night 
nd suggesting the upward motion of the god, pro- 
ability is given to the legend. TZ7thonus and Aurora 
3 well rendered by Mr. SpeENcER WaTrTSON. 

Later history has inspired more examples, but they 
re still few in number. In addition to Mr. Cratc’s 
age work, there are two other paintings devoted to 
OAN oF Arc. The Funeral of Charles I. has been 
‘epicted by Mr. Ernest Crorts in a manner which 
xactly adheres to the description given by. Woop. 
‘he falling snow serves as a contrast to the mourning 
f the Cavaliers, and thescene is rendered with a simple 
athos that is suitable. Mr. Gow in his Cromwell 
2presents: the closing of the doors of the House of 
is pa when the General ordered the bauble to be 
emoved. It is assumed that the door was approached 
y a flight of steps. CRomweELt stands on the top wait- 
ig until the door is locked. In that way his supremacy 
} Suggested ; one trooper carries the mace and a few 
thers close the approach to the members. In repre- 
énting them Mr. Gow has shown more characterisa- 
on than is usual with him, and the scene has 
‘ore reality than the burial of the king. Mr. 
| DGAR Bunpy has often shown he is a humorist, but 
he Day of Sedgemoor proves he has also a com- 
iand over pathos. A young soldier who is wounded 
seen lying on the straw in the loft of a barn, where 
£ 1s attended by two women who apparently are 
rgetful of the risks attached to such exercises of 
umanity. The Arthurian legends have again fur- 
ished subjects. The Devil singing as a troubadour 
! a convent before the nuns is unquestionably a 
jecess if regarded merely as a combination of figures 
\ black and red robes, fruit, stained glass, symbols. 
* Might have been suggested by a scene in a low 
ondon public-house on a Saturday night, where a 
erformance on a banjo excites the emotions of half- 
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drunken. women. . But. who can care to see the 
degradation of his fellow mortals? Bacon tells the 
story of a cat. who became a princess, and who 
upheld the dignity of the position until a mouse hap- 
pened to run across the table, and we suppose there 
is something of an objectionable sort latent in most 
human beings. But there.must be a peculiar sort of 
sympathy with what is unpleasant whenever a pseudo- 
realism is allowed to reveal what had better be con- 
cealed. Infinitely preferable is Mr. Denis  EDpeEn’s 
Peire of Valeria. He is described as a “‘jongleur,” and’ 
was likely to be akin to the Pied Piper of famous 
Hamelin city. We see him in his strange and cross- 
barred robe, with a high nat covered with peacock 
feathers, lying stretched on the ground with a few 
leaves in one hand and a little field-mouse on the fore- 
finger of the other, with which he is holding colloquy. 
Although he may be considered as only a mountebank, 
he suggests the true poet’s love of living things, 
and the artist is to be thanked for revealing him. 

Scenes from modern life have evidently most attrac- 
tion for buyers, and consequently they are abundant. 
Our Golden Argosies, by Mr. BERNARD GRIBBLE, which 
is in the first room, is a cluster of great ships, enough 
to indicate that commerce has not altogether come to an 
end with us. It is preferable to most of the pirate 
scenes which the artist has painted. Mr. Srort’s 
Cottage Madonna, a woman with a child seated near a 
window, might pass for a work by G. F. Watts. The 
Tow Mouse and the Country Mouse, by Mr. G. D.. 
Les.tk, are two children represented with the artist’s 
customary scheme of.colours. Mr. H. H. ta THANGUE 
has a couple of Sussex scenes under a flickering light, 
which makes fruit appear richer and ground more 
fertile. Two Ligurian scenes are enough to suggest 
that both districts are much alike in colour and in favour 
with the sun. ~ 

It is almost unnecessary to say the portraits are 
numerous. Mr. Copr’s His Majesty the.King is curious, 
for the face seems to have been produced by a different 
process to the robes, or, in other words, different 
classes of colours and brushes were used for the head. 
Great care has been taken with the details of the robes, 
but without any loss of breadth. Another example of 
Mr. Cope’s art is Six William Perkin, F.R.S., who is 
seen lecturing on a skein of thread dyed with one of 
the coal-tar colours and surrounded by bottles 
containing others as crude. The inventor appears 
to be unconscious of their defects. There is a very 
important portrait—Mrs.. Henry van der Bergh, by 
Mr. S. J. Sotomon—which has the great merit of 
expressing a figure in repose. Mr. Sarcent has no 
less than five, of which Lady Sassoon is considered to 
be the most successful. It looks as if it were produced 
at terrific speed, and is unquestionably most vivid. But 
it does not suggest the endurance which should belong 
to a family portrait, although it is not impossible that it 
may long outlast works which appear to be more 
elaborated and slowly executed. The Mrs. A. Langman 
suggests a very delicate and refined lady, and the 
Countess of Essex, which is a bust in an oval frame, 
might have been painted for hanging in a room where 
there were some eighteenth-century portraits by French 
artists; it would sustain comparison with the best of 
them. Sir Donald Currie, by Mr. Outess, is admirably 
painted, but the blue in the official robe would diminish 
the effect of any work in which it was found. The 
Harvey Family, by Mr. J. H. F. Bacon, forms a group 
which gains by the adoption of white as the principal 
colour for the dresses: it deserves to be considered as 
one of the successes of the year. Mr. Joun COoLtirr, 
who as usual presents his annual puzzle in the Mariage 
de Convenance, has_a fine portrait of Lord Justice 
BuckLey, which is really suggestive of a great lawyer. 

Many of the landscapes this year are delightful. 
Mr. Davip Murray shows his versatility as well as his 
vigorous handling. We have an autumn scene and the 
cutting-down of trees in Across the River; one of the 
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most remarkable views of Windsor in Zhe Duet; an 
immense building in 7he Windmill, and a scenic land 

scape called Wisteria. Another painstaking landscape 
is the View from the Battlements of Windsor Castle, by 
Mr. W. Donne. There are not many places which 
would bear representation from a similar height. Mr. 
East. has a capital view of Durham Cathedral with 
the trees beneath waving their autumn foliage, while in 
the foreground there is a procession of monks. His 
Storm in the Midlands has novelty, and there is much 
solemnity about the Wuns’ Garden. It is difficult to say 
whether Mr. G. WETHERBEE is a painter of figures with 
landscape or landscape with figures. He is sparing in 
the number he introduces, but they are never puppets 
as in most landscapes. For Ever wilt Thou Love, 
and She, be Fair! is an Italian scene of great beauty 
in which the sun falls on the shepherd and his lass. 
Mr. Friepenson’s Runswick Bay in the Front Room 
might be described as a landscape in olive green, for 
that is the prevailing colour, owing partly to a peculiar 
haze on the northern bay with its great cliffs and 
houses. Mr. Nortu has, as usual, only one example, 
which is described by a couple of lines from Mitton. 
It presents the usual tangle of vegetation in a green of 
which.we never grow tired. But the appearance of a 
couple of children in the upper part without visible 
means of standing appears strange although affording 
a little variety of colour. -Mr. Hemy will please Lon- 
doners by his view of one of the lower reaches of the 
Thames entitled Bound for London, in which the river, 
gulls, boats, and the border of old-fashioned public- 
houses, are satisfactorily combined Caught Out shows 
a fisher-boat with three men preparing to meet a sudden 
gale. The Deep Sea Rain is somewhat daring, for a 
purplish tone is imparted to the waves which is some- 
times seen in deep water but which few care to record. 
In the Off-Shore Wind the sea assumes an almost 
brilliant blue. 

. The room with cabinet paintings was never more 
interesting. There we can see an attempt by Mr. OuLEss 
in landscapework, depicting a hill nearly bare of vege- 
tation, with a lonely tramp. ascending it. Mr. LEapEr, 
as becomes the son of an engineer, is systematically 
constructive in his landscapes; but in A Circus by the 
Sea he has been fascinated by a circus, a windmill and 
a couple. of lighthouses which were found together 
on a rough common. It is interesting -in itself, but 
more so coming from such a hand. St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, is made to lend itself to tragedy by Mr. 
Dawpary, for it becomes 7he Dooms-gaie, and we see 
it. on.a very, gloomy day with a crowd outside, awaiting, 
no doubt, thesresult of a trial formurder. Mr. Macsetu 
has a brilliant Market in Normandy, and Mr, ALBERT 
Goopwin shows Benares under a green light. ‘There 
are over two hundred drawings in the Water-Colour 
Room and two hundred miniatures, besides the varied 
contents of the Black and White Room. People should 
be satisfied with so varied a show, in the production of 
which so many artists have co-operated. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual members’ “dinner of the Association was 
held on Friday evening last at the Gaiety Restaurant, 
Strand, Mr. Walter Cave, vice-president, in the chair. 
Among those present were Sir Aston Webb, R.A. ; Mr. 
E. A. Abbey, R.A.; Mr. G. Frampton, R.A.; Mr. . Alfred 
East, A.R.A.; Mr. H. Greville Montgomery, M.P.; Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, Mr. W. H. Jamieson, Mr. W. J. Locke, 
Mr. A. H. Hodge, Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Mr. H. Stannus, Mr. 
Francis Hooper, Mr. J. D. Crace, Mr. W. A. Pite, Mr. John 
Murray, Messrs. Louis Ambler, H. P. G. Maule, 
Stanley Hamp, Raffles Davison, A. H. Ryan-Tenison, 
Curtis’ ‘Green, Theodore Fyfe, George Hubbard, A. W. 
Moore, J. <A. Bessant, A. Huntley, Sidney Leaning, 
F. Frank Green, J. Peascod, Sutton Wood, Geoffry Lucas, 
C. Butt, F. H. Atkinson, C. W. Bowles, H. B. Elkington, 
C. W. Beaumont, <A. Welford, W. Stewart, F.C. 
Simpson, E. G. Simpson, W. G. B. Lewis, G. H. 
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Jenkins, G. H. Lovegrove, J. H. Squire, Alan Potter, | 
R. F. Chisholm, T. O. Foster, H. L. Samson, S. J. Tatchell, | 
A. L. Snow, L. M. Gotch, H. A. Douglass, H. G, 

Tayler, H. Saffery, Chas. Tanner, W. H. Burt, CoE: 

Hutchinson, Baxter Greig, J. Naylor, S. H. Geodwin, S, 

Warwick, Arthur Keen, W. T. Plume, E. Harvey ‘Piper, | 
E. Harding Payne, F. R. Betenson, W. R: Davidson, Stanley | 
Towse, R. Dircks, Herbert A. Hall, H. Sandberg, H, J. | 
Worrow, P. J. Westwood, Chas. E. Varndell, Guy Church, 
T. L.- Dale; J..S. Cable, H. J. Wyeth, S.C iam 
W. Paul, W. Wonnacott, H. C. Pride, Donald A. ‘Stephens, . 
H. C. Willies, Chas. Buck, F. Yerbury, E. B. Claypole, 
W. A. Hodges, B. F. Matthews, W. O. Langlein, Aft: | 
Belcher, T. C. Yates, G. Northover, A. F. Spencer, Gordom 
Hake, Philip E. Webb, E. Gunn, Maurice E. Webb, M. W. | 
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Zambra, C. Wontner Smith, Philip Cart, G. C. Wilson, 
C. Whitby, A. Womersley, Clough Williams Ellis, J. B, 
Scott, C. R. Davy, Percy W. Lovell, S. Clapham, F. Dare | 
Clapham, Hy. Tanner, jun., and D. G. Driver, secretary, | 
The following letter from the President was read:— 
My dear Cave,—It is with many feelings of deep regret 
that I find myself unable to be present to-night = 
I returned last Monday from the.south-west of England — 
intent on making my reappearance, after my long and dan- 
gerous illness. But, alas! my doctors emphatically ‘and 
absolutely forbid me from undertaking the strain of ‘pre- 
siding at the dinner, nor will they sanction my public 
appearance among my many friends who will be assembled 
at the festive gathering to-night. + 2 alll 
This harsh verdict is, I need not say, a keen disappoint. | 
ment to me. I am deprived thereby of the opportunity of | 
expressing my very sincere regret that I have been unable, 
almost from the commencement of the session, to undertake — 
the duties which devolve upon the President for the time | 
being, and that the culminating honour which practically | 
brings my active career in the executive body to a close | 
should have coincided so unfortunately with many months 
of suffering, and found me incapacitated. from. the pleasant: | 
enjoyment of activities and laudable aspirations to which I | 
had looked forward. * gaa | 
To-night I hoped to have found a suitable opportunity of | 
expressing my thanks for all the innumerable kind and | 
sympathetic messages and letters which I have received, 
and, further, for the acknowledgment (with profound grati- | 
tude) of my indebtedness to the two vice-presidents, who 
fulfilled so zealously and admirably the duties which should | 
have fallen to my lot. ie a ae 
I feel that the circumstances of the case may render | 
pardonable the personal nature of this letter, but you must | 
allow me, as President of the Architectural Association, to | 
offer you, as my successor-elect to the chair, the truest and — 
most hearty welcome, and the good wishes of all the mem- 
bers, for your term of office.—Very sincerely yours, av 
(Signed) R. S. BaLFour. 
Walter Cave, Esq. au ee ee | 
Atter the toast of “The King,” Mr. ARTHUR KEEN pro-/ 
posed “ The Royal Institute of British Architects,” and Te- | 
ferred to thé close and intimate relations which existed | 
between the Institute and the Association. Owing to the i 
important educational work undertaken by the Association, ! 
Mr. Keen thought it became increasingly necessary that they — 
should have the recognition and help of the Institute. They , 
were all grateful for the support that had been ungrudgingly . 
given in the past by members of the Institute. In addition © 
the Council made an annual substantial grant to the funds — 
of the Association. They were not, however, concerned © 
with Institute politics, nor even with the recognition by the 
State of its authority. If the project was successful they 
would be pleased, but their concern was with the advance- 
ment of the art of architecture, and it was in such matters» 
that they looked to the Institute for help. i 
Mr. Lronarp Strokes responded to the toast, though he 
felt, he said, quite out of place in doing so. The duty of 
replying for the Institute, he felt, should devolve upom at, 
old fogey. He always tried to feel he was an active member 
of the Association, and yet he was called upon to play the 
heavy father for the Institute. The relations between the | 
two bodies were most cordial, but while the Institute ang 
ever ready to help the Association he believed that perhaps - 
after all the latter did more for the Institute. The Associa- 
tion was their recruiting ground for members, and if the: 
recruits were good the Institute would continue to be a useful 
body to the profession. . Their future, therefore, was largely 
in the hands of the members of the Association. ye 
Mr. W. J. Locke proposed the toast of “ The Associa 
tion.” He regretted the absence of the president, Mr. 
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3alfour, and hoped that at no distant date he would be able 
9 again exercise an active part in his profession. The 
\ssociation was a league of youth, and should be dis- 
inguished by its vitality and enthusiasm. The Institute 
hould exemplify the grand manner, and be concerned with 
reater issues. There should be a difference between the 
wo bodies in order that each might fulfil its proper func- 
jons. The great mission of the Association was to uplift 
he architecture of the future. 

The CHarrMan in reply said it was a matter for con- 
ratulation that the membership of the Association increased 
vear by year and that 100 new members were elected within 
he last twelve months, making a total of 1,764. The figures 
yere a sure sign of the vitality of the Association. During 
he past year an athletic club had been started and the 
esults in the various sections were highly satisfactory. 

“Mr. H. Tanner, jun., proposed “The Guests” in a 
umorous speech, to which Mr. E. A. Assey, RA, 
sponded. Mr. Rarries Davison submitted the toast of 
‘Mr. D. G. Driver, the Secretary,” which was very heartily 
eceived. 

The Architectural Association Choral Society and Quartet 
contributed to a programme of music, arranged between the 
casts. 

; 
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CREATION OF “ANTIQUES.” 


[= a report to the Washington Bureau of Manufactures; 
Mr. M‘Nally, the United States Consul at Liége, describes 
‘ome of the methods adopted by dealers in “‘ antiques.” He 
ays that, in anticipation of a good season, the European 
nanufacturers of “antiques” have been kept busy. The 
‘ageing” season is now on, and when the time comes for 
ylacing the articles on sale the ancient appearance will be 
verfect. The deception of the expert collector is by no 
neans rare, and yet one hears of Americans returning with 
lapdines which cost considerable sums bought solely upon 
he lavish representations of the dealer. It should be 
emembered that the dealers pick up their stock in out-of- 
1e-way places, usually in the interior of the country, and 
ais should be a hint to other purchasers who in looking for 
articular articles should stop in places outside the well- 
veaten path. The chances of getting the veritable article are 
‘ood, while the price will ordinarily be 1oo per cent. less. 
to purchase from the dealers in the large cities is to pay 
“xcessive prices for questionable goods. 
_ The Mecca of the curio-seeker is Bruges, which is noted 
or its valuable finds. The buyer does not stop to consider 
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hat the dealers for years past have swept every corner of 


nything savouring of antiquity, but continues to pick up 
‘t cheap prices whatever is offered. The American 
raveller (always reputed a millionaire) is considered 
he prey of these designing dealers. A visit to the work- 
hop of antique dealers will show them pounding modern 
vrass to represent the old-time article, and worm-eaten and 
lecayed furniture is made over into pieces representing the 
id Flemish type that would deceive the ordinary collector. 
‘he dealers carrying the greatest assortment of valuable 
wtticles and well housed on a principal street should be as 
jarefully investigated before buying as the small dealer in 
he back street. Even these small one-room dealers are 
upplied by the larger ones with articles that will catch the 
tye. Itis from just such shops that the reports come of 
ome “valuable original articles purchased for a song.” 
omall cigar shops, cafés and other unpretentious business 
laces are usually provided with an old painting (made 
0 order), a copy of some well-known work, which will at 
mee excite the curiosity of the customer, who is par- 
icularly influenced by the surroundings. A good price is 
vaid, and the buyer writes his friends that he picked up a 
| great find.” 


DECAY OF STONE IN GLASGOW. 


A T last week’s meeting of the Royal Philosophical Society 
‘ of Glasgow, Mr. David Ellis, Ph.D., D.Sc., Lecturer 
‘ Botany and Bacteriology at the Glasgow Technical 
vollege, read a paper on “ The Iron-Bacteria and their 
-onnection with Stone Decay.” He said every substance 
lot specifically sterilised contained bacteria on its surface, 
a Stone was no exception. Hence no argument based on 
he Presence of bacteria had any weight unless a casual 
elationship could be established. So far this had not been 
lone. From his own researches he was able to emphatic- 
i ‘deny that iron-bacteria: were present in any stone 
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constituent of the stone was effected by bacteria, in view of 
the ease with which this oxidation could be effected by the 
atmosphere. Nor did he think that any change was effected 
by bacteria, because under exceptional circumstances decay 
was observed by him in places where no bacteria of any 
kind were present. If antiseptics were used as preventives 
of: decay the good they did was due to chance. Personally, 
he believed that the mechanical processes taking place in 
stone were sufficient to explain the causes of decay. There 
were as factors, first, the disintegrating effect of water with 
carbon dioxide in solution dissolving out the calcium 
carbonate; second, the disintegrating effect of water in 
places like Glasgow with a small amount of sulphuric acid in 
solution, which must enter as a factor, as the decayed stone 
had been shown to contain more than the normal amount of 
sulphates. To this he would like to add, in the third place, 
oxidation of the ferrous carbonate by the atmosphere of the 
hydroxide. When once the thin end of the wedge had been 
driven in there were the changes of volume due to the 
changes of temperature and the disastrous effect of the in- 
crease of volume of water when it changed into ice. All 
these required that the stone be moist, and the segregation 
of moisture on certain spots explained why decay took 
place in certain parts only. To those who maintained that 
the action of micro-organisms played a role in this decay he 
could only say that the onus of proof lay with them. | 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


HE seventy-seventh annual meeting of the British 
Association will be held at Leicester from Wednesday, 
July 31, to Wednesday, August 7. The president-elect is 
Sir David Gill, formerly His Majesty’s astronomer at the 
Cape, and the vice-presidents are Sir Edward Wood (mayor 
of Leicester), the Duke of Rutland (Lord Lieutenant of the 
county), Mr. R. Dalgliesh (High Sheriff), the Earl of Dysart, 
Earl Howe, the Bishop of Peterborough, the Bishop of 
Leicester, Sir Oliver Lodge, and Mr. Herbert Ellis, presi- 
dent of the Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society. 
The reception-room at Leicester will be opened on Monday, 
July 29, for the issue of tickets to members, associates 
and ladies, and for supplying lists and prices of lodgings 
to strangers on their arrival. The inaugural meeting 
will be held on Wednesday evening, when Sir David Gill 
will assume the presidency and deliver an address. On 
the following day the Mayor will hold a reception at 
a féte to be given by him in the Abbey Park. On Friday 
a discourse on “ The Arc and Spark in Radio Telegraphy ” 
will be delivered by Mr. W. Duddell. On the Monday a 
discourse on ‘Recent Developments in the Theory of 
Mimicry” will be delivered by Dr. F. A. Dixey; on the 
Tuesday there will be a sorrée in the Museum buildings, 
and the concluding meeting will be held on the Wednesday 
at half-past two o’clock. Excursions will be made on 
Saturday, August 3, to places of interest in the district, such 
as Chatsworth, Haddon Hall, Belvoir Castle, Warwick, 
Kenilworth, Stamford and Peterborough. A special ex- 
cursion will be made to the Charnwood Forest. 
The following are the presidents of the various sec- 
tions :—Mathematical and physical science, Professor 
A. E. H. Love; chemistry, Professor A. Smithells; geology, 
Professor J. W. Gregory; zoology, Dr. William E. Hoyle; 
geography, Mr. George G. Chisholm; economic science 
and statistics, Professor W. J. Ashley ; engineering, Pro- 
fessor Silvanus P. Thompson; anthropology, Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth ; physiology, Dr. A. D. Waller; botany, Professor 
J. B. Farmer; and educational science, . Sir Philip 
Magnus, M.P. 


| 


Architects who are Liverymen intend to support Mr. 
C. Cheers Wakefield, C.C., in his candidature for the office 
of Sheriff for 1907-8. He has various claims on them, 
and they have also the confidence that he will uphold the 
position with dignity, attention and impartiality. 


The Fine Art Society, of 148 New Bond Street, have 
acquired the copyright of Mr. F. Cadogan Cowper’s picture 
at the Royal Academy, “How the Devil, disguised as a 
vagrant troubadour, having been entertained by some 
charitable nuns, sang to them a song of love,” and will 
publish an important engraving of it in the course of the 
autumn. 


B04. 


NOTES. AND COMMENTS. | 


‘Wuen the International Sanitary Convention was held 
in Paris in 1903, a resolution was passed in favour 


‘of: the creation of an International Health Office in. 


Paris.. It was to be established on the lines followed 
in the institution and conduct of the International Office 
of Weights. and Measures. The International Office 
was to collect information as to the progress’ of in- 
fectious diseases: To this end information was to be 
given to it by the chief health authorities of the States 
that are parties to the resolution. The office was 
periodically to set out the results of these labours in 
official reports which were to be communicated to the 
contracting Governments, and which were to be made 
‘public. ‘The office was to be supported by contributions 
from the contracting Governments. Time has been 
allowed to make all the arrangements, but apparently 
the French Ministers have been too engrossed in other 
affairs to take any trouble about international sanitation. 
Such an office is a necessity, and if France declines the 
privilege it should be offered to another country. 


It consoles the thrifty spirit of Frenchmen and 
atones for much official extravagance when they learn 
that the new Cour des Comptes consists of masonry 
which was prepared nearly a century ago. The large 
building, of which M. Moyaux is the architect, is erected 
with stones which were intended for the palace of the 
King of Rome, the son of Naprotreon I. As the child 
was born in 1811 and the Empire came to an end in 
1815, it seemed to be somewhat precipitate to make 
provision for a palace which he was not likely to use 
for several years. But NapoL_ron was desirous to 
convince Frenchmen of the duration of his dynasty. 
Accordingly a site was selected where the Trocadéro 
now stands, and PErciER and FONTAINE were commis- 
sioned to prepare plans of the palace, which still ' exist. 
A start was made in cutting stone, but the downfall of 
the Emperor prevented the realisation of the project. 


In New South Wales an Act for the official examina- 
tion of scaffolding and lifts has been in operation since 
1902. It is reported that there is a marked improve- 
ment in the class of scaffolding used in the proclaimed 

districts, and that contractors generally are anxious to 
comply with the provisions of the Act, and also with 
‘the requirements and directions of the inspectors. 
Amendments have been submitted with a view to giving 
more effect to the spirit of the Act, especially with regard 
to steam cranes, hoists for building purposes, lift enclo- 
sures and lift attendants. About 6,700 inspections have 
been made during the past year. The Scaffolding and 
Lifts Act provides that notices must be given for scaffolds 
over 8 feet in height; but power is vested in the in 
spector to give directions where considered necessary to 
persons erecting or using scaffolding or gear under that 
height. This power is fully taken advantage of. 
There have been. recorded: six fatal accidents and 
eighteen casualties upon buildings in course of erection 
or repair, but in no instance was any accident attri- 
buted to defective scaffolding or gear. No appeals 
have been made with respect to scaffolding. - This is, 
no doubt, due to the amended regulations, which allow 
contractors certain alternatives in the erection of par- 
ticular classes of such structures. Twelve steam gantry 
cranes and twenty-three steam hoists have been used 
in the metropolitan area and in connection with building 
operations. These have been inspected with varying 
results. An innovation in machinery for building pur- 
poses is the use of hydraulic lifts, two of which being at 
present in use. The number of lifts recorded as in 
commission is 765. The amended lift regulations 
provide that “ goods” lifts must have almost the same 
pr utions for the safety of those working them or 
using them as passenger lifts. These requirements 
live necessitated the outlay of large sums upon struc- 
tural alterations to enclosures; but the users of the 
lifts are more than satisfied by the additional safety. 
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pleted, be one of the most important of the series of 
‘magnificent residential hotel buildings recently erected 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CRATHORNE HALL, YORKSHIRE.—GARDEN FRONT, GENERAL VIEW. 


S.W.—MAIN ENTRANCE, 5 ie 

HIS building, of which two illustrations—a per 
spective view and detail drawing of a portion of 

the front—appear in the. present -issue, will, when com- 


WELLINGTON HOUSE RESIDENTIAL HOTEL, BUCKINGHAM GATE, 


in the West End of London. The building will be 
called the “ Wellington House,” and is erected upon 
the site of what was known as “Petty France,” in 
the centre of historic associations connected with the 
period of the Peninsular War: The block, which has 
frontages to York Street and Buckingham Gate, will 
comprise about thirty-séven luxurious suites of rooms 
and chambers, to which will be attached upon the 
ground floor and basement handsomely appointed and 
fully-equipped reception, dining, drawing and billiard. 
rooms (with well-appointed kitchens, &c., in connection), 
the use of which will be placed at the disposal of 
tenants generally. A portion of the frontage to James 
Street, Buckingham: Gate, will be occupied by several 
handsome and valuable shop premises. The elevations 
are carried out in red brick and terra-cotta, the latter 
by Dennis, of Ruabon, and the internal appointments 
will be upon the most lavish scale. The amount of the 
contract is 64,7042 The architects are Messrs. PAL- 
GRAVE & Co., of 28 Victoria Street, Westminster; the 
contractor, Mr. C. Gray, of Acton and Shepherd's 
Bush. 25 YM 
"ENGINEERS AND SHIPBUILDERS’ INSTITUTE, GLASGOW. oe 
HIS illustration is a reproduction of a drawing in 
the Royal Academy. The building stands at the 
corner of Elmbank Street.and Elmbank Crescent, nearly. 
facing the High School of Glasgow. «Architects prac- 
tising in Glasgow were invited to prepare plans for the 
new buildings, and fifty-one responded to the invitation: 
After receiving the report of’ the assessor, Mr. G. 
Wasuincton Browne, of Edinburgh, the plans of Mr. 
J. B. Witson, A.R.I.B.A., Bath Street, Glasgow, were 
accepted as best fulfilling the requirements of the 
Institution. Internally the building will be arranged 
on three floors and basement, with lecture halls, ante- 
rooms, council and committee-rooms, library, reading and 
secretarial rooms, on a scale adequate to the demands. 
The accommodation provided also will ‘partake some- 
what of the character of a club where members may 
meet and confer in a social as well as a business and 
professional way. A large lecture hall, 72 feet by 
40 feet, and with comfortable seating accommodation 
for between 450 and 500, will be provided on the upper 
floor ; a lesser lecture hall, 40 feet by 22 feet, being 
also arranged on the first floor. On the street floor 
there will be a library 46 feet by 40 feet, and a 
reading-room adjoining, 40 feet by’25 feet, and on 
the same floor—convenient both to the © street 
and to the inner parts of the building—council- 
rooms, secretary’s office, &c. The basement will 
be devoted to stores for books and documents, with 
special access from the library and reading-rooms, 
and to accommodation for heating and lighting 
plant. Besides rooms for committee meetings, &c., the 
first floor will have. a spacious and cheerful smoking- 
room, as well as a coffee-room in which members may 
confer and meditate in “lighter vein” than’in the 
lecture halls and committee-rooms. Cloak-rooms ana 
lavatory accommodation will be ample on all floors. 
The entrance hall and the corridors throughout will be 
spacious, while the wide double flight of stairs leadin | 
to all floors will be copiously lighted from a handsome 
dome roof. The external walls are built of cream- 
white sandstone from Blackpasture quarry. _ Marble 
and mosaic is proposed to be freely used in interior. 
Heating by low-pressure steam or “Reck” system: 
Ventilation by electric fans. 
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OYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
Pas annual general meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was held on. Monday last, with 


r. H. T. Hare, vice-president, in the chair. The report 


jopted stated that the Council have held twenty meetings, 


* which the Council elected in June last have held fifteen. 
eports were received from the following committees :— 
harter revision, competitions, prizes and studentships, 
ance, sessional papers, professional questions, fellowship 
rawings, fellowship election procedure, London County 
all. 

The losses by death have been as follows :—Fellows : 
eorge Murray Alexander, Thomas Barnes- Williams, Roger 
homas Conder, Colonel Joseph Gale, William John Gant, 
eorge W. Hamilton-Gordon, Richard Creese Harrison, 
yhn Nixon Horsfield, David Jenkins, William Alfred Large, 
eorge Low, William Mackison, Frank Barlow Osborn, 
enry Allen Prothero, Edward Salomons, Henry William 
tock, William Angelo Waddington, Philip Wilkinson, Ed- 
und Woodthorpe. Retired Fellows : Henry Simpson Legge, 
ndrew Moseley. Associates: Lewis Eric George Collins, 
yhn Wardle Donald, Sydney Fowler, Frederick William 
edger, Charles Long, Arthur Maryon Watson. Hon. Asso- 
ates: Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, Colonel Lenox Prender- 
ist. Hon. Corr. Members: Albert Thomas, Johan Louis 
ssing. 

The present subscribing membership, compared with 
iat of the previous year, is as follows :— 


Hon. 
Year. Fellows, Associates. ‘Aegociatent Total. 
1906 749 ue 7s 46 1,972 
: 1907. . 862 1,254 46 2,162 


ince the last annual general meeting 136° Fellows have 
sen elected, 112 Associates and one Honorary Associate. 

_ Progressive examinations were heldin June and Novem- 
sr 1906. The preliminary was held in London, Belfast, 
irmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, Leeds, 
iverpool, Manchester and Newcastle-on-Tyne ; the inter- 
diate in London, Belfast, Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, Man- 
yester and Newcastle-on-Tyne. The Council desire to 
‘cord their thanks for the valuable services rendered by 
e hon secretaries and examination committees of the 
irious allied societies. The final and special examinations 
ere held in London, and special examinations for colonial 
indidates were held in Toronto and Melbourne, when four 
indidates were examined and two passed. The results 
‘eee— 


Number’ Ex- Ex- Rele- 

a. 4 : Admitted. empted. amined. Passed. gated. 
veliminary examination . W450 Gr i 24e S265 eZee 105 
‘termediate examination . 309 9 300 141 #4159 
‘nal and special examinations . 202 — 202 1411 91 


| The total number of candidates was 961. The number 
{ probationers now stands at 2,707 and of students at 879. 
ne Council again have occasion to regret that so large a 
amber of students remain on the list without proceeding 
) the final examination. 
_ The statutory examinations, qualifying for candidature 
3 district surveyor in London and for candidature as 
ailding surveyor under local authorities, were held in 
‘ondon in October, when eighteen candidates presented 
emselves. Certificates of competency to act as district 
veyors in London have been granted to Horace William 
ubitt [4.], William Robert Davidge [4.], Percie Ion Elton, 
erbert Kenchington, Gilbert Henry Lovegrove, William 
erbert Rogers, Herbert Shepherd [4.], William George 
hipwright and Collings Beatson Young; and a certificate 
| competency to act as building surveyor under local 
ithorities to Harry Prince Healy. 

It having been considered that the silver medals awarded 
y the Institute for the essay and the measured drawings 
‘ere out of date, the reverse still bearing the title “ Institute 
/ British Architects,” the Council approached Mr. George 
tampton, R.A., with a view to his making a new design. 
t. Frampton has generously responded by presenting the 
istitute with a charming design for the obverse, and has 
'perintended the striking of the dies, the reverse now, 
‘cording to his suggestion, bearing the Institute seal. The 
ortrait of Sir Aston Webb, R.A., by Mr. Solomon J. 
olomon, R.A., was duly presented to the Institute in the 
ame of the subscribers by Sir William Emerson at the 
*neral meeting on December 17 last. Mr. Frank Dicksee, 
-A., has kindly accepted the commission for the portrait 
_ Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A. The Council, at the request 
the Mayor of Venice, have lent the International Exhibi- 
on of Fine Art at Venice Mr. J. ‘Sargent’s portrait of the 
te Mr. Penrose for a period of six months. 


The Council have had correspondence with thé First 
Commissioner of Works with regard to the, completion of 
the towers, shown in the late J. M. Brydon’s design, in the 
new Government buildings facing Great George Street, with 
the result that the First Commissioner has acceded ‘to the 
views of the Council, and given instructions that the single 
tower of the building now in course of construction shall be 
continued and completed on the lines laid down by Mr. 
Brydon. The First Commissioner, in the course of a reply 
to a question in the House, read the letter he had addressed 
to the Institute. ’ 

The instructions to competitors for the London County 
Hall having now been issued, the Council can do no more 
than note briefly the following facts :—The London County 
Council drew up the conditions on the lines indicated in the 
original suggestions of the Institute Council referred to in 
the last annual report, but several important modifications 
were made and the details embodied in the conditions 
which were finally issued were not submitted to the Insti- 
tute Council. In these original suggestions the Institute 
Council did not contemplate the international character 
of the competition, but acting on the advice of the 


competitions committee, refrained from making any 
representations on the subject when the  inten- 
tion of the London County Council became known. 


The: Institute Council were not consulted in any way as to: 
the selection of the eight architects invited to take part in 
the final stage of the competition. At the suggestion of the 
Institute the London County Council has extended the 
whole time required for the preparation of drawings to- 
nine months, of which six are to be devoted to the pre- 
liminary stage. The Institute Council have also addressed 
a communication to the London County Council protesting 
against the appointment of their official architect in the 
dual capacity of assessor in the competition and joint 
architect to the building. 

It is to be regretted that the repeated submission to the 
London County Council of the views of the Institute Council 
referred to in the last annual report resulted in a final com- 
munication from the London’County Council declining to 
reconsider their decision as to the line of frontage on the 
north side of the Strand between the churches of St. Mary- 
le-Strand and St. Clement Danes. 

On April 22 a deputation from the Institute Council laid 
before the Building Act committee of the London County 
Council their views as to the status of district surveyors, 
urging a return to the practice of appointing practising 
architects of established reputation. The Council have taken 
counsel’s opinion as to the operation of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1906, as between (1) architects and clerks of 
works, (2) architects and assistants, (3) architects and pupils, 
(4) building owners and architects. Their opinion will be 
published in the Journal. 

The Ulster Society of Architects, having severed its 
alliance with the Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland, applied for alliance with the Institute. In view, 
however, of the protests raised by the Irish Institute, the 
Council deemed it advisable to defer consideration of the 
application until such time as the Irish Institute and the 
Ulster Society might come to an amicable understanding. 

Since the issue of the last annual report the awards in 
the Palace of Peace at The Hague international competition 
have been made. Mr. T. E. Collcutt, the British member 
of the jury, read a confidential report to the Council criticis- 
ing the awards. The Council had before them an invitation 
from a Dutch committee to co-operate in a movement of 
protest, but declined. 

The seventh International Congress of Architects was 
successfully held during the week from July 16 to 21. It 
was attended by foreign members from every country in 
Europe and from America and Japan, and the Council have 
been much gratified by the courteous expressions of appre- 
ciation they have received from all quarters at home and 
abroad. The Congress was financially successful, and the 
executive committee have a balance of nearly 600/. in hand 
for the printing, &c., of the Compte Rendu, or volume of 
Transactions of the Congress. This will be issued shortly 
to members of the Congress. 

The Council entrusted to a special committee the con- 
sideration of the resolutions with regard to the question of 
registraticn passed at the general meeting on April 3, 1906. 
The committee held many meetings during the Session and 
finally reported to the Council. The Council’s report came 
before the General: Body on the evening of March 3, when 
with an amendment the report was adopted and the Counci} 
were authorised to prepare a revised Charter and a Bill for 
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Parliament for submission to the General Body. © The 


Council have entrusted the task to the same special com- 


mittee, who are now in the midst of their labours. 


The following resolutions were carried at the general | 


meeting of January 7 :— 

1. Resolved, that in view of the fact that limited com- 
petitions for public buildings erected with public moneys 
are a great injustice to the young and unknown members of 
the profession struggling for recognition, and also not in the 
best interests of the promoters, this Institute declares that 
such competitions should not be limited, and should take 
such steps as may be deemed advisable to discourage public 
bodies from instituting such competitions. 2. Resolved, 
that this Institute exert its influence in obtaining the aboli- 
tion of the growing custom of penalising non-competing 
architects by retaining their deposit. 3. Resolved, that this 
meting considers that the assessor in a competition should 
refrain from any expression of doubt as to the relative 
merits of the designs placed in his award, such expression 
of doubt being calculated to weaken the effect of his award 
and to lead the promoters to override it, to the great detri- 
ment of the object aimed at, viz. the adoption of the best 
design. 

The Board of Architectural Education report as follows : 
—Since their last report the Board, in response to a request 
from the Victoria University, Manchester, have appointed 
visitors to report on the work of the students at the School 
of. Architecture. The University of Liverpool, after con- 
ferring with representatives of the Board, have arranged 
to confer a degree in architecture, to be entitled “ B.Arch.” 
The Board also call attention to the fact that the University 
of London has instituted a B.A. degree in architecture. A 
syndicate for the consideration of a school in architecture 
and a diploma was appointed by the University of Cam- 
bridge, and invited the Council of the R.I.B.A. to nominate 
delegates. Sir Aston Webb, Messrs. Reginald Blomfield, 
Cross and Slater were nominated, and attended a meeting 
of the syndicate at Cambridge, where they expressed their 
views as to the proposals submitted.. In view of the dis- 
crepancy that appears between the R.I.B.A. examination 
papers and the syllabus of the Board, the Board have re- 
quested the Council of the R.I.B.A. to appoint a joint com- 
mittee of the Board of Architectural Education and the 
Board of Examiners to consider their relations and the 
nature of the examination papers. 

During the past year the visitors appointed by the 
Board have attended periodically the Architectural Associa- 
tion day schools, the Architectural Association continuation 
schools, the Architectural Schools of Liverpool University, 
University College, London, King’s College, London, and 
Victoria University, Manchester, and have reported to the 
Board making suggestions with regard to the work, which 
have been duly forwarded .to the authorities. A sub- 
committee of the Board has been appointed with a view to 
obtaining diagrams of standard examples of doors, windows, 
domes, vaults, &c., for use in the various schools.. A form 
of certificate has been approved by. the Board, and is now 
granted to students. The Council have the pleasure to 
report the continued financial prosperity of the Institute, 
and to point to the balance of 1,435/. 16s. 9d. of income 
over expenditure, which is gratifying in view of the extra- 
ordinary expenditure of 631/. in connection with the Inter- 
national Congress. It is due in great measure to the 
increase in membership. The sum of 3,000/. has been 
invested this year, thus bringing up the invested capital of 
the Institute to 21,000/. 


PREHISTORIC CISSBURY. 


PARTY of the members of the Brighton and Hove 


Archeological Club. visited Cissbury, under the 
guidance of the hon. secretary, Mr. H. S. Toms. Situated 
on the top of a high hill-about four miles to the north of 
Worthing, Cissbury is, says the Sussex Daily News, the site 
of two of the most important evidences of the occupation of 
Sussex by very early man. The most striking of these is 
the formidable hill-fort, which consists of a deep ditch and 
high rampart, running round the top of the hill and forming 
an elliptical enclosure of nearly seventy acres. The strength 
of the earthwork can be realised when it is stated that the 


outline of the ditch and rampart is,'on a clear day, plainly 


visible from the Dyke Road, ten miles away. ; 


Outside the camp, near the southern entrance, and’ 
occupying the greater part of its western interior as well, | 


are a large number of basin-shaped depressions from 20 to 
70 feetin diameter. These, it was mentioned, were of even 


more interest than the entrenchment itself, for about thirt 
years ago they were subjected to a thorough investigatio 
by General Pitt-Rivers, Mr. Ernest Willett and others, wh 
decided that they were filled-in shafts of pits dug. int 
the hill. 
The whole of the material with which they were fille 
was taken out, and when the bottoms were reached, some 
times 30 feet deep, tunnels were found branching out i 
every direction, and following up the veins or layers ¢ 
black flint in the chalk. Sometimes these tunnels intel 
sected those of the adjoining pits, and so literally honey 
comhed the hillside. Say beg 
Lying on the bottom and among the material whic 
filled the pits and tunnels quantities of broken and perfe 
flint axes were discovered, together with other implement 
thousands of artificial flint chips and the flint nodules fro; 
which they had been struck. No trace of metal was dis 
covered, and the evidence of the relics conclusively prove 
that these pits were dug by neolithic man with the object: 
obtaining flint from which to fabricate his tools, and th; 
the pits themselves were the workshops in which he mac 
them. Other interesting relics discovered were the horr 
of the large red deer converted into primitive picks, chise 
and wedges evidently employed by prehistoric men i 
digging the shafts and tunnels of the mines. After th 
revelation of the evidence of the mines, the problem pri 
sented to the excavators at Cissbury was the period of th 
entrenchment. -This was successfully demonstrated 
General Pitt-Rivers, to whose scientific investigations muc 
of what is known of the archeology of the county : 
due. He observed that the southernmost angle of Cissbur 
Camp broke the line connecting the mines inside and ou 
side the entrenchment. Digging sections through th 
ditch and rampart, he exposed the mouths of several ol 
shafts through which the ditch had been cut, or over whic 
the rampart had been thrown. This showed beyond doul 
that the hill was used by the miners before it was occupie 
for defence, and that someat least of the shafts and galleri 
were made before the entrenchment. Es 
Remains showing that the camp was occupied tf 
different race in far later prehistoric times were afterwarc 
discovered in shallow pits in another part of the camp. Fo 
tunately these, together with a large number of implemen! 
from the flint mines, are now in the Brighton Museum, ap 
consist of pottery urns, bone combs employed in weaving, 
spindle-whorl, a chalk loom-weight, a peculiar looking doo 
key and other iron objects. The latter are similar to t 
remains of the Early Iron Age found in Sussex and els 
where, notably at the prehistoric Lake Village at Glasto 
bury in Somerset, and their discovery by Mr. Park Harrisc 
forms an important. contribution to the study of # 
archeology of this district. The interest of Saturday 
excursion was considerably enhanced by the discovery | 
several flint axes in the rabbit holes in the mouths of tl 
pits and ramparts. Hundreds of the old artificial chi 
were seen on the surface, and Mr. Toms gave actu 
demonstrations as to how they were made. . 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


ate main drainage committee of the London i 
Council have prepared the following report:— _. 
On February 5; 1907, we submitted a report with refe 
ence to the construction of the third section of the northe' 
low-level sewer No. 2, and we then stated that “as tl 
sewer will in its course pass to the south side of St. Pau 
Cathedral, we have been in communication with the repr 
sentatives of the Dean and Chapter with regard to tl 
manner in which the construction is to be carried out 
this point, and they are satisfied with the proposed arrang) 
ments.” . We now have to report the receipt of a memor! 
on the subject, signed by the trustees and the Dean al 
Chapter of the cathedral as follows :— 
The Chapter House, i. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, E.C. 
To the London County Council— oa | 
The memorial of the undersigned, being the truste 
and the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedr) 
showeth— | 
That grave doubts have recently arisen as to the C0 
sequences of the new sewer which it is proposed to 2 
struct under St. Paul’s Churchyard, on the south side of - 
Paul’s Cathedral ; 
That the consideration of this question has for sor? 
time past engaged the most serious attention of the De! 
and Chapter and their advisers ; 
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That, since the last communication which passed 
ween the London County Council and the represen- 
ve of the Dean and Chapter, more facts have come to 
it and new measurements have been taken ; 
That the Dean and Chapter and their surveyor have had 
advantage of the careful advice of three architects of the 
hest experience and reputation, Mr. T. E. Collcutt (presi- 
it of the Royal Institute of British Architects), Sir Aston 
2bb, R.A. (past president), and Mr. John Belcher (past 
sident), and that they have furnished them with a report ; 
That your memorialists have the honour to submit this 
ort, and ask for its due consideration at the hands of the 
adon County Council ; 

That they are aware that the Bill for the proposed line 
the sewer has received Parliamentary sanction, but that 
y consider that the gravity and urgency of the matter 
apel them to ask for a reconsideration of the case ; 

And that your memorialists are strengthened by the 
ief that there is no question of serious public advantage 
olved which would cause the proposed line to be adopted 
yer than any other line between St. Paul’s Churchyard 
i the river. 

And your memorialists will ever pray, &c. 


(Sgd.) RanpaLt CantTuar. 

(Sgd.) W. P. Tretoar, Lord Mayor. 
(Sgd.) <A. F. Lonpon. 

{Sgd.) Rost. Grecory, Dean. 
(Sgd.) Henry Scotr Hoiianp. 
(Sgd.) Whuiram Sincrarre. 

(Sgd.) W. C. E. Newso t. 


The architects’ report referred to is as follows :— 
the Very Reverend the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral— 
Gentlemen,—In accordance with your instructions we 
‘undersigned have made a very careful examination of 
present structural condition of the cathedral, and the 
vements that have taken place from time to time, and we 
ve been assisted by the reports of former surveyors and 
fineers, and we hope shortly to be able to make a full 
1 detailed report on the subject. But in view of the 
orted imminent construction of a sewer by the London 
mty Council within 45 feet of the south-west tower of 
cathedral, we feel it our duty to furnish an interim 
ort on this particular point, which has become so urgent 
1 pressing. 
‘We may premise by pointing out that the three portions 
the building that have from time to time shown the most 
grant points of weakness are the south-west tower and 
‘south-west and south-east piers of the support to the dome. 
‘We find that there have been several proposals to con- 
ict a sewer on the south side of the cathedral in St. Paul’s 
archyard. One commenced by the City Corporation in 
‘I was abandoned on the danger to the structure being 
nted out by the surveyor (Mr. Cockerell), though a sewer 
3 actually constructed on this line in 1843.at a depth 
‘ow the surface of 16 feet 3 inches (but a smaller one). 
Atube railway has recently been proposed, but this, for 
| present, has also been abandoned. 
‘The present proposal of the London County Council is 
Ik anh a sewer running along the south side of the 
edral, and only 45 feet from the south-west tower at a 
th of about 52 feet from the surface, and only 16 feet 
ow the assumed surface of the London clay, and it is 
(tended by very eminent engineers that if the sewer, 
‘ich we understand will be nearly the size of a tube rail- 
'Y, 18 constructed in the clay with a shield, and protected 
| proper precautions and inspection no harm can come to 
| cathedral. 
It is with great diffidence that we feel compelled to come 
( different conclusion. But bearing in mind the great 
neay if not impossibility of complete and adequate 
ervision of a work of this character, and the disturbance 
lt has undoubtedly been caused to surrounding buildings 
works of a similar character in London, we are of 
non that the construction of such a sewer so near St. 
‘Ws, after taking into consideration the present sensitive 
ike. at of the structure, might very possibly become a 
Y serious danger to the cathedral fabric, and should 
refore be opposed by the authorities by every means in 
“if power, in order to secure another route for this sewer 
Ve would be free from any possible risk to the building. 
‘Ye remain, gentlemen, yours faithfully, 


| (Sgd.) Tuomas E. Coxtcutrt. 
(Sgd.) Aston WEss. 

| (Sgd.) Joun BELCHER. 

| (Sgd.) Mervyn E, Macartney. 


In order that the Council may be in possession of all the 
facts, we think it well to state what action we had taken 
to insure that the construction of the sewer should not 
endanger the fabric of the cathedral. 

__In 1904, when the route of the sewer was under con- 
sideration, it was found that the most satisfactory course 
which could be adopted would bring the sewer near the 
south side of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Having regard to the 
importance of the building, we considered it advisable to 
communicate with Mr. Somers Clarke, the architect to the 
Dean and Chapter, on the proposal, and at his request, 
three trial borings were made in the vicinity of the cathedral 
for the purpose of ascertaining the nature of the strata, the 
sites for the borings being fixed by Mr. Clarke himself. Mr. 
Clarke then asked whether the Council would consent to 
submit the plan for the construction of the sewer at this 
point to an independent engineer acting for the cathedral 
authorities, and whether the works could be inspected during 
execution. This was agreed to, and the expense involved 
was borne by the Council. 

As a result of the negotiations, a letter was received in 
May 1905 from Mr. Somers Clarke stating that he was 
authorised to say that, ‘‘ advised by their engineers, Messrs- 
Barry Leslie & Co., the Chapter of St. Paul’s does not 
regard with apprehension the proposed low-level sewer 
passing under the south side of St. Paul’s Churchyard.” 
Mr. Clarke also asked that certain suggestions made by 
Messrs. Barry Leslie & Co. as to the method of constructing 
the sewer near the cathedral should be adopted, and these 
proposals were agreed to. As we had already received a 
communication from the solicitor to the cathedral authori- 
ties assuring us that Mr. Somers Clarke had full authority 
to settle the matter on behalf of the Dean and Chapter, we 
felt satisfied that no further objection would be raised. 

No further communication on the. subject was sent to 
the Council until April 2, 1907, when the memorial above 
referred to was received. When we recommended that the 
work should be put in hand, therefore, we had every reason 
to believe that the Dean and Chapter had not altered their 
opinion in the matter, but in order that we might be con- 
firmed in our assurance that no damage to the cathedral 
could result from the construction of the sewer at this. 
point, we thought it advisable to consult an independent 
engineer, and we therefore asked Sir Benjamin Baker to 
advise us in the matter. Sir Benjamin Baker reported that, 
provided certain precautions were adopted, which precau- 
tions we had already arranged to take, there would be no 
danger in constructing the sewer in the manner proposed. 
As it appeared from the memorial, however, that the 
trustees of the cathedral, after considering the report made 
by the committee of architects, viewed with anxiety the 
proposal to construct the sewer under St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, we at once acceded to their request that the matter 
might be reconsidered. We have had under consideration 
an alternative route by which the sewer would take a 
course longer than was originally proposed, at a greater 
distance from the cathedral, and as it appears that the 
adoption of this alternative would not detract from the 
efficiency of the sewer, but would obviate all question of 
damage to the cathedral fabric, we think that any additional 
expenditure which might be incurred would be justified, 
and we have therefore given instructions for the plans and 
specification for the construction of the sewer to be 
amended accordingly. 


PROFESSIONAL IDEALS.” 


BUILDING like this is the best monument of what the 
twentieth century has accomplished. The really 
important part of the history of a nation is the development 
of its ideals and standards. The specific things that it does 
are important not so much for their own sake, but for the 
sake of the evidence they give as to the trend of a nation’s 
thought. It is not the magnitude of the individual battles 
which makes a war worth reading about. It is the ideas 
under which the war is conducted and the constitutional 
principles for which it is fought. It is not the census 
figures which decide whether a nation is great or small. 
It is the industrial methods and educational ideals which 
these census figures indicate. And in like manner it is not 
the buildings and machines and railroads and mines which 
constitute the important part of the history of the engineer- 


* An address delivered by President Hadley, of Yale University, 
at the opening of the Engineering Societies Building erected by 
Mr, Carnegie in New Yerk. 
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ing profession. A book.might give a good description of 
a thousand of these great engineering works, and yet fail of 
being in any sense a true history of engineering progress. 
The thought of the successive builders and the influence of 
that thought upon the conduct and ‘ideals of other men are 
the things that we really care about. The story of the con- 
crete achievements that have dazzled the eye of the world 
is but the unimportant and superficial part of the history. 
The real thing for which we care, the thing that helps us to 
understand the past and inspires us. with hope for the 
future, is the story of the men who did the things, their 
struggles and their discoveries, their trials and their 
successes. 

_. The men who did more than anything else to make the 
nineteenth century different from the other centuries that 
went before it were its engineers. Down to the close of 
the eighteenth century the thinking of the country was 
dominated by its theologians, its jurists and its physicians. 
These were by tradition the learned professions; the 
callings in which profound thought -was needed ;- the 
occupations where successful. men were venerated for their 
brains. It was reserved for the nineteenth century to 
recognise the dominance of abstract thought in a new 
field—the field of constructive effort—and to revere the 
trained scientific expert for what he had done in these 
lines. Engineering, which a hundred years ago was but a 
subordinate branch of the military art, has become in the 
years which have since elapsed a dominant factor in the 
intelligent practice of every art where power is to be applied 
with economy and intelligence. 

A building like this is, therefore, the symbol of all that 
is most distinctive in the thought of the century that has 
gone by. A hundred*years ago we might have had a build- 
ing in honour of theologians or of lawyers or of physicians, 
but one that symbolised the achievements of the engineer 
was beyond man’s dreams, because the world at large had 
neither felt the need of his work nor dreamed how soon it 
should be seeking his leadership. 

I have spoken of this building as a monument, but that 
is, after all, not the proper word. A monument implies 
that a man is dead, or, at any rate, that he has so nearly 
reached the limit of his growth that he might just as well 
be dead. Looked at in this way, the engineering profession 
wants no monument. It has not yet reached the limit of its 
growth. It has not come to the time when a complacent 
survey of the past will take the place of toilsome planning 
for the future. Not a headstone do we want, but a mile- 
stone—a point at which our measurement of what has been 
already done serves as an inspiration for the journey yet to 
be traversed. .We may take this opportunity for a brief 
review of what has been done in engineering and other 
allied professions, but the engineer who is worthy of his 
calling will value that review most highly if it is made a 
means of calling his attention to that which yet remains to 
be done. 

A hundred years ago’ there was a sharp separation 
between ‘scientific theory and commercial practice. There 
was not a great deal of science anyway outside of mathe- 
matics and astronomy, and what there was was underrated 
by men of affairs. In those days when a man said he was 
practical it meant that he was not theoretical, that he didn’t 
know science, and didn’t want to. know it, and didn’t want 
to have any man around that did know it. The men of that 
day. trusted to two guides: inherited prejudice and indi- 
vidual experience. The more enlightened among them 
used experience to correct prejudice } the rank and file of 
them used experience to reinforce prejudice, and that was 
about all the difference.: The value of generalisations, ex- 
cept in religion and in’statecraft and in some few branches 
of medicine, was not recognised by anybody. ' 

The great element of progress in the nineteenth century 
‘thas been the recognition on the part of mankind in general 
ofthe value of ‘scientific generalisations in every depart- 
ment of human conduct. Our science has become sounder, 
our understanding of its applications clearer ; and the public 
has recognised that scientific conduet of a business means 
the substitution of universal experience, learned with diffi- 
culty and applied with toil, for the narrower range of indi- 
vidual experience which was at the disposal of the so-called 
practical men of fifty or a hundred years ago. Of this change 
the engineer is the representative and the leader. He it is 
who makes physical science in its various lines applicable 
to the complex problems of construction and development. 
He it is who has paved the way for the recognition of the 
technologist and the expert in every line of human industry. 
He.it-is who has shown how inathematics, instead of being 
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ah abstract discipline, remote from everyday human affair 


may become the means of applying truths for a long tin 


remote and undiscovered to the everyday affairs of t 
world in which we live. Not the buildings you have buij 
gentlemen, not the railroads that you have planned, n 
the machines you have invented, represent your greate 
achievement. Yours is the proud boast of having in o1 
brief century established science as the arbiter of ¢] 
material affairs of mankind, and of having enforced h 


-wogship upon a world once reluctant, but now glorious 


admiring. “aie 
What, then, you will ask, Is there anything whi 
remains to be done comparable in importance to this 
Yes, there is. An equally large part—perhaps in one sens 
a much larger part—of your professional duty yet remail 
to be accomplished. It is not enough to have technic 
training. It is not enough to know the special sciences ¢ 
which the practice of a profession is based. A man oug 
to have clear conceptions. of the public service which h 
profession can render and the public duty which i 
members owe. Thus, and thus only, can the engineer, th 
lawyer, the physician, or a member of any other learn 
profession, rise to the full dignity of his calling. , 
For there are two quite distinct qualities which must |} 
combined in order to secure the best professional servic 
two quite distinct tests which work must meet in order 
be pronounced first-class. One of these is the technic 
standard; the other, for want of a better word, ma 
be called the ethical standard. The man who wish 
to build a good railroad must not only lay it o 
according to the rules of the surveyor’s. art, with prop 
curves and grades and bridges which will not fall, bi 
he must also have some intelligent regard to the nee 
of the population, the safety of travel and the many oth 
factors which determine whether a railroad shall be a wo 
of public use or a source of industrial bickering and final 
cial disaster. This combination of public and priva 
demands is not peculiar to engineering. It can be illu 
trated in every other profession of importance. It is n 
enough for the lawyer to give advice which shall be techn 
cally sound and which shall enable his clients to keep o 
of gaol. He must learn to take a large view of the law: 
a means of public service instead of private gain. It 
not enough for the physician to know how to cure specit 
diseases. He must know how to care for the larg 
problems of public health, and to use the resources of tl 
community in a way to meet as fully as possible its sanitai 
needs. oi 
This larger view of professional obligations is not § 
fully recognised as it should be. We have in the nineteen! 
century made so much progress in the technical traini! 
of doctors and lawyers and engineers that we sometim 
forget that there is need of anything more than technic 
training. We have let the old idea of public leadershi 
which was prominent in the minds of the great profession 
men of past centuries, give place to another and narrow 
ideal which is fully satisfied when a man has made himse 
a technical expert. Many a man of real eminence in h 
calling deliberately rejects the wider conception of pr 
fessional duty which I have here indicated. Perhaps ! 
recognises the claims of public service, perhaps he do 
not; but in any event he believes that these claims re 
upon him as a man rather than as an engineer or a lawyé 
In his professional capacity he says he is hired not to te 
what the law ought to be, but what it is; not to advise ho 
a railroad can do the most public service, but how certa 
men with certain ideas of their own can best use tl 
differential calculus to get those ideas carried out. This 
perhaps the prevalent view of professional ethics to-day. 
believe that it is a wrong view, which must menace 0! 
only the influence and standing of the professions ther 
selves, but the general interests of the republic. a 
In the first place, a man who believes that he is hired | 
carry out another man’s ideas can never claim a position 
actual leadership. He remains a _ paid servant—high 
paid doubtless, because he is possessed of a kind of sk 
which is very unusual, but nevertheless a servant, bout 
to carry out the wishes of his master. A group of profe 
sional men which regards this as a proper view theret 
forfeits the claim to stand in the first rank socially a! 
politically, and voluntarily accepts a position of the seco 
rank. I do not believe that the engineers of America wa 
to do this. It has been said that engineering is the han 
maiden of commerce; but I do not believe that the # 
who have planned and dedicated this building will 
satisfied with any handmaidenly conceptions of what the 
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successors ought to do. If for a moment in our zeal for 
new technical developments we have let our responsibilities 
as public servants fall out of our hands, I feel sure that we 
shall be ready to take them up again as soon as our eyes 
are opened up to the real situation. _ TS 

_ Fer mere technical achievement is not the thing that 
endures. Among the peoples of the ancient world I suppose 
that there were no engineers equal to those of Egypt. -Con- 
sidering the means at their command, the things that they 
did were absolutely extraordinary. They did some things 
which, even with the means at our command, we can hardly 
duplicate. But they used their abilities in the service of a 
dominant priestly caste, and therefore, while their work 
fills us with admiration, it does-not appeal to us. as’ does 
the work of the Roman engineers a few. centuries later, 
who built roads and aqueducts and bridges, and thus took 
the lead side by side with the Roman lawyers in establish- 
ing the basis of modern civilisation. The roads and bridges 
of Rome, simple and straightforward as they are, constitute 
a more enduring monument to the Roman engineers than 
all the obelisks and pyramids that were ever erected.’ 

For their own sake, then, and for the sake of the 
enduring quality of their work, we can appeal to the 
engineers and lawyers and physicians to see that it is 
adapted to public ends. Wecan reinforce this appeal by a 
yet stronger one on behalf of the American commonwealth 
as a whole, for the development of technical ideals and 
standards in our various. professions during the last few 
centuries, to the neglect. or exclusion of ethical. ones, is 
constituting a very serious public danger. 
~ A commonwealth like that of the United States-is neces- 
sarily governed by public opinion. Courts may formulate 
this opinion, legislatures may pass rules to give effect 
to it, police may enforce its-demands against the recal- 
citrant, but the governing power rests in the intelligent 
public. opinion itself. When that opinion ceases to be 
intelligent and powerful, freedom becomes a mere name. 
Now a serviceable public opinion of this kind can only be 
formed when intelligent people technically trained for 
different lines of life seriously try to find out how their 
work can be made to meet the public needs. They are the 
only ones who can do this well. If it is done by anybody 
else it will be done badly. If the lawyers as a class try to 
keep the law in line with the demands of intelligent public 
opinion, we can get good law. But.if lawyers are content 
to see the law perverted to private ends, and judges take 
refuge in technical construction of precedents without full 
regard to the needs of the existing situation, legislatures 
will step in to create.a chaos of conflicting laws which are 
worse than no law at all. In like manner, if our engineers 
get their own minds clear, and get the public mind clear, as 
to the poiitical economy of the properties entrusted to their 
charge and the ethics of their management, they can fore- 
Stall those conflicts which now threaten to break out at 
every moment. But if’ the members of a profession whose 
advice is necessary in order to a clear understanding and 
wise settlement of these problems retire from the field of 
action, the matter will be settled by those whose interests 
are more selfish and less far-sighted. There are three pro- 
fessions to-day which do not regard themselves as servants, 
but. as masters—the financier, the journalist and- the 
politician. Ifthe engineer and the lawyer‘accept positions 
as servants, simply putting their technical knowledge at the 
disposal of merchant, journalist or politician,-who will-pay 
the highest price for it, it is not simply a confession of in- 
feriority, it is a dereliction of public duty. 


_ Do you say that it is impossible for a single man or: 


group of.men to remedy these evils? Look at the career of 
Albert Finck who in 1874, when he was an engineer on the 
Louisville and Nashville R.R., made a study of the cost of 
transportation which has been at the basis of all. the 
‘intelligent Management of the traffic departments of 
railroads from that time to this. Of course Albert 
lke was a rare man. He could do things -that 
some of the rest of us cannot. But I verily believe that if 
our professions could awake to the necessity of broad ideals 
like those of Finck, the greatest dangers which threaten the 
‘American Commonwealth would be fairly met, and the men 
who met them would be given the positions of power and 
‘rust which they had proved themselves worthy to’ hold. 
Nobody Is satisfied to-day with the struggle between 
ndividualism and socialism, between financier and politi- 
“lan, between Wall Street and Washington. The men who 
are engaged in this conflict are for the most part heartily 
Sick of it.’ _Let a man or group of men arise who add to 
i technical knowledge a readiness to use that knowledge 


in the public service, and people will be ready to put them 
in charge of affairs and follow where they lead. We have 
outgrown the day when a little common sense was sufficient 
for managing the affairs of the nation. They are become 
too complex, and this complexity gives the engineer, if he 


will add to his training in mathematics a training: in ethics 


and political economy and the fundamental principles of the 
law, an opportunity such as never before existed to claim 
and receive the position which rightfully belongs to him. 

: There arises now and then among our engineers a man 
with this quality of looking into the future—call it genius, 


call it insight, call it imagination. One of your own members 


said in a memorable speech that the thing that distinguishes 
a man of the first rank in his profession from a man of the 
second rank is the possession of this quality of imagination. 
Unfortunately it is rare. We cannot all of us have 
it. But we can have more of it than we now have if 
we: will modify our training: and widen our standards of 
professional success. Excellent as is the course in our 
technical schools, it does tend to have a narrowing effect 
instead of a broadening one. The ideals of our engineering 
societies are high, but they are not always as broad as they 
might be. The widening of the course in the schools and 
greater readiness in our associations to recognise services 
which we now call non-professional will, I-am convinced, 
do more for the engineers and more for the community than 
would be represented by ten years’ progress in mining or 
machinery and the various developments of applied science. 

We celebrate to-day, and we are justified in celebrating, 
the recognition of science as a necessary guide in the 
conduct of the material affairs of each man’s business. 
Half a century hence, when our descendants shall meet in 
this building or some greater building, I am confident that 
they will celebrate a yet greater thing—the recognition of 
the right of men of science to take the lead in enlightening 
the thought of the people on public affairs and the responsi- 
bility of filling the highest positions in the service of the 
Commonwealth. 


NEW- ROME. 
N his last report Mr. Consul Morgan says that after a 
somewhat protracted period of economic depression 
Rome-was awakened to a new existence.. The population 
of former times, who had never devoted themselves to 
business pursuits and who had but very imperfectly felt the 
necessity of doing so, have developed by gradual amalgama- 
tion with the new-comers: from the rest of the peninsula 
and from abroad into quite a different race, largely com- 
posed of enterprising men, anxious to place Rome on a 
footing similar to that of other prosperous European capitals. 
Their first endeavours were directed towards rebuilding 
and modernising the old city, but at the outset inexperience 
led them to commit grave errors, with the result that they 
found themselves involved in a disastrous crisis which was 
ruinous to a great many people. A period of depression 
followed, but gradually the position began to improve. The 
population increased so rapidly that the new houses not 
only became fully tenanted, but a dearth of apartments is 
at present keenly felt, especially by the less-favoured classes 
of society. 

Meanwhile the constant number of visitors drawn to 
Rome, either by reason of their health or for other motives, 
continued to spend large sums of money in the city, thus 
substantially contributing to the revival of its financial and 
economic conditions. The surplus capital of other centres, 
like Milan and Genoa, was also attracted as.a matter of 
speculation, and with such assistance as the Government 
and municipal administration have been able to render the 
future of the capital of Italy was assured. Complaints are 
heard every now and then that Rome has been spoilt by 
the obliteration of some of the traces of the past; but it 
was felt by those who are ina better position to judge that 
archzeology ‘should not stand in the way of Rome's’ pro- 
sperity. All that could be preserved of the past of Rome 
was most. scrupulously saved, and even now important 
schemes are under official consideration for the protection 
of the city’s monuments. 

The pretty small towns and villages near Rome are now 
served by a regular electric tramway service. The country 
is being gradually opened up and symptoms of activity are 
everywhere discernible. : The two railway stations in Rome 
‘known.as Termini and Trastevere are to be shortly connected 
by means of a direct line, and the workshops, as well as the 
stores connected with the railway service, will be transferred 
to the Trastevere station, thus relieving the present con- 
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gested Termini station. The cost of the undertaking is 
estimated at 250,000/. 

The General Direction of the State Railways has 
purchased the Villa Patrizi, just beyond the Porta Pia, 
where all the railway business of Italy will be centred and 
transacted. In that connection it may not be amiss for me 
to remind travellers that all claims for compensation in 
respect of loss of property on Italian railways should, under 
the new arrangements, be addressed to the Chief of the 
Railway District (Capo del Compartimento Ferroviario) 
residing in the town from whence the said property was 
forwarded, provided its value does not exceed 4o/. Claims 
for larger amounts should be addressed to the Direzione 
Generale delle Ferrovie di Stato in Rome. Claimants 
should not omit to attach to their complaint a list of the 
missing articles, giving the approximate value of each 
article. 

Within the brief period of thirty-seven years Rome has 
been almost rebuilt, and by comparing a map of 1870 with 
one of the present time it can be seen at a glance that its 
topography has altered considerably. Strenuous efforts are 
being made to encourage the establishment of manufac- 
tories. The possible harnessing of a portion of the Tiber 
and of the waterfalls near Rome as a motive-power, the 
recent substantial 50 per cent. reduction on the import duty 
on petrol, the proposed reorganisation of the electric-supply 
service and other reforms of a wide public character, will 
undoubtedly exercise considerable influence in the attain- 
ment of the desired end. 

Another important scheme which is receiving serious 
attention, and in respect of which a convention between the 
Government and the local municipal administration now 
awaits Parliamentary sanction, is the one relating to a new 
road to the sea almost parallel to the course of the Tiber. 
A small harbour is to be built on the left side of the river’s 
outlet into the sea. Besides facilitating the conveyance of 
goods to Rome by means of the proposed approach to the 
capital from the sea, it is intended to convert the new 
harbour into a summer resort readily and quickly accessible 
from the capital by means of a regular electric-tram service. 


PROTECTION OF SHORES FROM EROSION.* 


HE constructive works which a foreshore engineer has 
to devise are groynes and sea-walls, or other fore-and- 
aft defences, where the land in rear of the foreshore does 
not afford the support necessary to hold up the bank of 
shingle or other drift. ne most important matter to con- 
sider is that of the drainage of the land contiguous to the 
sea front. It is perfectly clear that with a foreshore such 
as that near Herne Bay, where tertiary clays and gravels 
are combined in varying layers, a wet season will work 
havoc with the line of cliffs. The water accumulates and 
lodges in the natural basin formed by the clay, and oozing 
through some fissure or vein of porous material, brings 
down great masses, especially after frost. Meantime, the 
fret of the waves at the foot of the cliffs tends to cut awey 
the support for the cliff and accelerate land-slides. No 
measures of coast protection will prevent such weathering 
from above. 

Along the East Anglian coast, where land-slides are 
disastrous in extent, a slip-shod way of draining lands 
abutting on the sea prevails and materially assists the work 
of destruction. There is no inducement to a landowner to 
spend money on land which next year, or next month, may 
tumble into the sea. 

Some coast lines are peculiarly liable to be disintegrated 
by frost. Chalk cliffs, provided they are nearly vertical, 
will resist this action for a long period. Moisture falling 
upon chalk land gets away quickly, chalk being a most 
absorbent material. The worst that happens generally, if 
the cliffs are vertical or nearly so, is a slight weathering of 
the skin of the face of the cliffs. Where, however, chalk 
headlands stand at a moderate slope, they are more likely 
to give trouble, owing to the percolation of the water into 
the fissures in them. 

The sandstones. do not come off so well. Many of the 
loosely-knit sandstones are liable to be split by water pene- 
trating into veins, freezing, and thus wedging off great 
masses. This question, however, is rather alien to the 


immediate matter I am endeavouring to deal with, viz. coast 
defence. 


* From the paper by A, E, Carey, M.Inst.C,E., read before 
the Society of Arts. 


At Bridlington, in Yorkshire, five “A” groynes were 
built in 1868, and two of them still exist. | 
At the top or sea-wall end the groynes were built 12 feet 
above the level of the foreshore, and at the bottom end 
4 feet. The frames are 12-inch by 6-inch timbers filled - 
with block chalk, and the sides are inclined to 35 degs, 
The piles are 12 inches by 12 inches and the planking 
g inches by 4 inches. This type of groyne embodies almost 
every principle to be avoided. Being built to an arbitrary 
level above beach level, such groynes accumulate “anit | 
on the windward side and cause deep steps in the fore- 
shore, which are unsightly, inconvenient and dangerous, 
Being built almost broadside to the sea, they set up scouring 
forces of the most formidable nature, forces not of con- 
servation, but of destruction. Lastly, the cost of a groyne 
of this type is of necessity heavy. Groynes of a somewhat 
similar type have been constructed at Trusthorpe and 
Ingoldmells, on the Lincolnshire coast. In that case the 
transverse section of the groyne showed five rows of piles 
each 7 inches square spaced 5 feet apart. The centre 
portion of the groyne rose about 3 feet above the sides, 
and the slope of the. sides was 223 degs. These latter 
groynes have retained the drifting sand, but on this part of 
the coast the sea is receding, and the problem is rather that 
of preventing inundation than of stopping erosion. ee 
I remember an instance under which promenade works 
were built under these conditions. A contractor friend of 
mine who attended the inaugural luncheon of the sea wall 
from which the sea was withdrawing summarised the situa- 
tion by saying that it appeared to be a case in which “the: 
sea saw it and fled.” a 
The type of groyne which, under normal conditions, T 
find most effective is that now to be shown. I have recently 
carried out the defences of a corporation in which the 
ravages of the sea were extreme, by building a series of 
groynes of thistype. The piles are 103 inches by 103 inches, 
driven in pairs, 8 feet centre to centre, leaving a space for 
4-inch planks to be bolted between. Owing to extreme 
severity of the conditions, the piles had to be about 21 feet 
long. The planks bolted between the piles are arranged 
to break joint. By carefully watching the accumulation or 
depletion of moving shingle and sand, and by taking off or 
adding planks, as the state of the foreshore indicates the 
necessity for doing, an effective sea beach can by groynes | 
of this type be coaxed into existence. A few tides’ neglect 
may, however, undo the accumulation of weeks, og 
These groynes have cost about 28s. per lineal foot to 
construct. a: | 
On less exposed coasts in which the piles need only be 
say 14 feet long, the cost of similar groynes is about 18s. 
per lineal foot. ee 
Taking fifteen groynes to the mile and assuming each | 
groyne to be 100 yards long, the cost per mile for groynes 
such as those at Hove and Hastings, which are massive and 
high and have oak ties, would be about 10,000/. Somewhat 
similar groynes, but with struts instead of oak ties, such as 
may be seen on the Cromer coast, cost about 8,500/. per 
mile. | 
Low groynes of the single pile type, like those at Felix- 
stowe and Worthing, cost about 1,250 per mile; and 
similar groynes, but with double piling, vary from about) 
1,500/. to 2,000/. per mile according to the length of piling: 
necessary. ae | 
I may perhaps, in passing, mention that there have been 
several patent claims for groyning, notably that of the late 
Mr. E. Case, who was the engineer of the Romney sea) 
defences, which are secured by the Dymchurch wall. His. 
patent (1896) was, however, upset in the Court of Appeal. | 
His method of constructing groynes was to fix uprights 12 
pairs. They were of a light character and held in position) 
in the beach by being concreted into excavated pits. The’ 
planking was bolted between the pairs of uprights. In the 
coast protection works at Dymchurch Mr. Case was 9P| 
doubtedly highly successful. He advocated building groynes) 
from the lower part of the foreshore upwards, but did not, 
carry the groynes so far as the top end of the sea-wall, or, 
other fore-and-aft protection work. This latter arramge- 
ment often results in dangerous scour round the head of 
the groynes, and, in my view, is undoubtedly a mistake | 
On exposed frontages the Case system has been of doubtful 
utility, as the concrete bases, into which the uprights are 
bedded, are liable to be scoured out. In this case the 
entire groyne comes to grief. F 
The effect of successful groyning on a steep foreshore 1¢ 
that the slope of the shingle forming the foreshore 1° 
flattened, and, in order to produce a satisfactory contour, 1 
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is therefore obviously necessary that shoaling should take 
place beyond the original line of low water. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that the groynes should be carried below 
low-water mark, and this extension (when deep water 
originally existed close inshore) is the measure of the 
efficiency of the groynage. To extend groynes below low 
water it is either necessary to drive close sheet piling or to 
take every opportunity as the beach increases to add 
planking, and thus to push the structure seawards by 
degrees. 

The advantage of the expedient of spur groynes 

(Ze. groynes running from a given structure parallel with 
the coast line) is one of which an instance may be seen 
immediately to the south of the entrance to Lowestoft 
harbour. A spur groyne is local’in its effect. Its object is 
to afford protection to a short length of frontage, generally 
to some extent at the expense of the frontage to leeward of 
it. Where, for instance, entrance piers run out into the 
sea, on the windward side of which the travelling shingle 
is arrested, scour on the leeward side is a natural con- 
sequence. By means of a spur groyne the root of a leeward 
pier may be protected, as behind it shingle sooner or later 
gets driven and permanently lodges, being sheltered from 
scour by the spur groyne. 
Turning now to the question of sea-walls, it is hardly 
needful to say that they vary in type within wide limits. 
As a rule, sea-walls are built fair on the face with a batter 
of rin 6 ort in 7. At Scarborough the sea face of the wall 
is curved to a radius of 17 feet, and the toe projects 15 feet 
beyond the bottom of the curve. 

There are many other instances of sea-walls with curved 
fronts. I may mention that of Scheveningen, on a sandy 
coast. The apron of this wall is 20 feet long, it batters 
x ig and rests upon mattresswork and clay 18 inches 
thick. 

_ Another common expedient, which has been adopted at 
Hastings and Blackpool, is that of having a projecting bull- 
nosing at the top of the wall. The idea of this design is 
shat a column of water shot upwards under a wave stroke 
will be driven off at a tangent, away from the esplanade. 
50, to a large extent, it will, but the strain thrown on the 
wall is proportionately severe. Then there have been 
aumerous designs for walls with stepped fronts, such as 
that for Bridlington and Margate. The Margate wall has a 
most elaborate contour consisting of a series of steps, each 
with rounded copes. 
__ The idea embodied in the design of these various 
structures is that of breaking up the forces acting upon the 
wall and making the details of these forces mutually 
jestructive. The forces operating upon a séa-wall consist 
of horizontal direct blows of the waves ; these, by deflection, 
3et up vertical forces acting upwards and similarly vertical 
joreces acting downwards. The effect of the last is to 
excavate and tear out the root of the wall. The upward 
vertical force is one of the most fruitful sources of destruc- 
lon, by reason of the cascade of water which thus passes 
over the sea-wall and scours out the filling behind it. It 
‘hus sometimes digs a trench into which the wall is capsized 
inwards. , 
__ The conclusions which I personally have arrived at are 
shat to build sea-walling, unless under conditions which will 
result in its being well clothed with shingle or drift in front, 
‘s merely to court disaster. Such structures form admirable 
2xcavators. The weight of water rushing up the face of the 
work will on recoil set up dangerous scour at the root of 
she wall. Many such a structure has come to grief in this 
way. It cannot be too much emphasised that the object of 
‘\ parade wall is that of forming a barrier for the travel of 
shingle inwards, rather than constituting a barrier for the 
Wave stroke itself. Considered from this standpoint, it 
seems to me obvious that sea-walls of elaborate section 
‘avolve a wasteful expenditure of money. The simplest 
nd cheapest type appears to me the best. Such a structure 
S$ an ordinary wall of concrete, if necessary faced with 
stamite, vertical on the front .nd stepped at the back. The 
est sea-walling, I may repeat, is a massed sea beach, and if 
seacoast towns would be content not to push their building 
Ine so far forward, but to let nature build them a protection 
vith the aid of a suitable system of groynes, they would, in 
‘ne cases out of ten, be in a far better position than they 
‘re when endeavouring to build sea-walls so as to encroach 
m the natural frontage of protection. 
Vhingle “ere peas in coast defence is that of dumping 
tice eee ly on a beach which has been depleted. 
ect of this is often to restore efficiency and recreate 
‘ protective barrier. Some twenty years ago the sea- 
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wall at Hove, immediately after construction, was seriously 
endangered by underscour. Twenty-seven thousand cubic 
yards of shingle were brought from Shoreham by barge and 
deposited as close inshore as possible, groynes were con- 
structed and the wall thus saved. 

Similarly, between Newhaven and Seaford about 71,000 
cubic yards of shingle were brought in railway waggons 
and tipped on to the beach between the groynes, and the 
result has been the successful protection of a length of low, 
exposed coast. 

The question of coast erosion is one of urgency and 
of increasing urgency. The situation in many districts 
is so intolerable that some comprehensive national scheme 
must be evolved without delay. There are tracts of 
coast-line on which the invasion of the sea is a con- 


tingency continually present to the landowner and 
occupier. Slip-shod agriculture is the natural conse- 
quence. The individual landowner may spend freely on 


defence works and find himself outflanked by the neglect— 
or more probably by the excess of: zeal—of his neighbour. 
The principal areas of erosion are as follows :— 

On the East Coast.—The Lias cliffs between Scarborough 
and Whitby, the coast line between Bridlington and Spurn 
Point (glacial drift), the East Anglian coast-line from 
Cromer to Clacton (glacial drift), the Kentish coast from 
Herne Bay to Ramsgate (mostly tertiaries). 

On the South Coast.—The Hastings sand cliffs near that 
town, the chalk cliffs between Newhaven and Brighton, 
points at the east and west ends of the Isle of Wight, the 
Oolite coast line between Swanage and Weymouth, the 
Lias cliffs near Lyme Regis. 

On the West Coast.—Points in Bridgwater Bay, 
Somersetshire, in Cardigan Bay, on the North Wales coast 
near Colwyn, the Lancashire coast near Blackpool, and 
other localities. 

A Royal Commission is now sitting to take evidence 
upon the entire matter, and is investigating the subject with - 
admirable thoroughness. I have, at the request of this 
body, furnished a memorandum of the legislative measures 
which the present situation seems to me to call for. 

My proposal is for the creation of two central bodies to 
deal specifically with the problem, one taking charge of the 
entire coast of England and Wales, the other of the entire 
Irish coast. Such bodies should act with much greater 
economy and efficiency than now obtain. The present 
régime of local control is often wasteful and sometimes 
actually pernicious. I suggest that the Coast Commissioners 
should take over the powers and functions of the various 
bodies now controlling sections of the coast under statute, 
and also the rights and powers of the Government depart- 
ments affected. The body of Commissioners in each case 
should not, I think, exceed five, as any large representative 
body would only perpetuate the evils of the present lack 
of system. The Commissioners, I suggest, should be 
appointed respectively by the President of the Board of 
Trade and the Chief Secretary for Ireland. The Coast 
Commissioners would nominate and appoint district en- 
gineers or coast wardens, whose functions would be to advise 
the Coast Commissioners as to the measures necessary 
for the maintenance of their respective coastal frontages, and 
the execution of such works as might be ordered by the 
Coast Commissions, 

I further suggest that the coast line of Great Britain 
might be conveniently divided into the following dis- 
EFICIS i= . 

1. Berwick-on-Tweed to the north shore of the Humber. 

2. The south shore of the Humber to the Essex shore of 
the Thames. 

3. The Kent shore of the Thames to Poole Harbour. 

4. Poole Harbour to the Severn. 

5- Lhe Welsh coast. 

6. The Dee to the Scottish border. 

The Irish coast might be divided into three or four 
sections. 

The administrative functions of the new bodies would 
be the investigation of the titles, rights and obligations of 
the various authorities, landowners and others claiming 
jurisdiction or rights over lands contiguous to high-water 
line and between high and low-water levels. They would 
have authority to stop the removal of shingle or sand from 
a foreshore; and I have suggested that, should it not 
be provable that such right had been exercised within 
twenty-one years, no compensation should be payable. 

For the purposes of coastal defence my suggestion is that 
the Commissions should be the sole authority, with the 
proviso that their functions should be restricted to works 
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‘intended and designed primarily for the defence of lands 
‘and towns against sea erosion. 

With regard to the thorny question of how the bill for the 
“works carried out is to be met, my suggestion is that the 
salaries and expenses of the Coast Commissions and of 
‘their executive officers should be defrayed by an annual 
Treasury grant, and that the Treasury should further pro- 
‘vide a capital sum to cover the plant necessary for the 
‘operations of the Commissions. This would be all that the 
‘Treasury would be called upon to find. The actual cost of 
‘works carried out by: order of the Coast Commissions 
should, I think, be defrayed in respect of two-thirds by the 
‘County Council or Councils of the locality which inéludes 
the site or sites of the respective works, and one-third 
should be borne by the Corporations or local Councils whose 
frontages would be immediately affected. Public inquiries 
in every case would be held before any scheme of works 
was determined upon, and local views would thus be con- 
‘sidered. — 

The main argument in favour of the suggestion which I 

have ventured to put forward is that a policy of prevision 
would take the place of the present lack of policy and of 
mere hand-to-mouth expenditure under panic. 
The Coast Commissions would be able to utilise the 
surplus deposits of shingle and sand in one locality to make 
good the deficiency in another. It is on the maintenance of 
‘the circulating medium of defence provided by nature, 
either thus or by natural travel, that the security of the 
entire coast line depends. © ; 

There are various precedents for the formation of bodies 
such as I suggest, and the broad conclusions which I have 
‘arrived at are the results of long experience. 

In conclusion, I’ desire to express my thanks for the 
attention which you have been good enough to give to m 
imperfect development of a wide subject. 

One often hears it said, “Sea defence works are gene- 
rally expensive; coast land is often cheap. Let the cheap 
land go.” It seems to me that, from a national standpoint, 
such a creed is unworthy of the people whose race-character 
springs from the mastery of the seas. | 


GENERAL. 


The Emperor of Russia has given a commission to 
M. Bernstamm, the sculptor, to execute in bronze his 
group of “Peter the Great Saving two Sailors,” which 
appeared in the Salon of 1905. It is to be set up in the 
garden of the Peterhof Palace. 

The Chantrey Trustees have purchased the following 
works of art from the Royal Academy’s exhibition :— 
“The Rehearsal,” by Mr. L. Campbell Taylor; “ Runswick 
Bay ” (landscape), by Mr. A. Friedenson; “The Seeds of 
Love” (water-colour), by Mr. W. G.. Simmonds; and a 
small group in marble, “Earth and the Elements,” by Mr. 
Bertram Mackennal. Mei 

The Design by Mr. Percy D. Lodge and Mr. Albert E. 
Dixon, both of Manchester, has been adopted in the com- 
petition for the Thornwood Avenue schools, Gorton. 

The Belfast Quantity Surveyors’ Society at their last 
meeting decided to reduce their fees for warehouse work 
from 13 per cent. to 1 per cent. The change has’ been 
approved of by the Ulster Society of Architects. 

‘A Paper on ‘Two Benedictine Minsters” will be read 
by Mr. E. W. Harvey Piper at the meeting of the Society 
of Architécts on’ Thursday next. | = ' 

A Visit to ‘The Peel,” Clovenfords, Selkirkshire, is 
organised for to-morrow (Saturday) by the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association. 

The Worshipful Company of Makers of Playing-cards 
offer two prizes for the best desigus for the backs of 
playing-cards, the first being 15/7. 15s., known as the Com- 
pany’s prize, the subject of the design to be “Imperial 
Unity,” the second being 1o0/. 10s., known as the H. D. 
Phillips prize, the competitor being at liberty to choose his 
_own subject. 


The Education Committee of the Durham County Council 
report that they have appointed architects to prepare plans 
for the following. schools :—Blackhill, Chilton - Buildings, 
Chilton Ferryhill, Chopwell, Cleadon, Cornforth, Fulwell, 
Hartburn, Silksworth, South Hetton, Willington and Witton 
Park. They invited seven architects to submit competitive 
plans for the new school at Blaydon, and received plans 
from six of them. Subject to the conditions relating to the 
competition being fulfilled, they have selected the design of 


Mr. J. Morson, of Durham. 


The Prix Allier de Hauteroche, of the value of 1,000 | 
francs, which is awarded at stated intervals by the French | 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, has on the. 
present occasion been divided equally between Dr. Hi 
Geebler, of Berlin, and Dr. George Macdonald, assistant | 
secretary in Edinburgh to the Scottish Education Depart: | 
ment. Dr. Macdonald, who was Rhind lecturer in archze- 
ology for 1904, is honorary curator of coins to the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland. He has written extensively on 
numismatic subjects, but the particular work which the 
Académie des Inscriptions has selected for “ crowning” is 
his ‘‘ Catalogue of Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection, | 
University of Glasgow.” = i | 

At the Adjournea quarterly meeting of the Belfast Cor- | 
poration on May 2 some questions were asked in regard to. 
the issuing of a writ by Sir Brumwell Thomas, the archi- 
tect of the new city hall, for 13,0007, for fees. The Lord! 
Mayor, in replying, said that the matter had been left to a 
sub-committee to see if an ‘amicable settlement were pos- | 
sible. A writ had been served, and he imagined that in 
time it would go into the courts of law. ‘So far as the sub- | 
committee was concerned, they had not been able to come. 
to any satisfactory agreement with the architect. 


The Manchester Infirmary Board have been informed that | 
the progress at the new Royal Infirmary is sufficient to. 
justify the confident belief that the actual building will be) 
completed by July next year, the date originally arranged | 
for. Roughly speaking, one-half of the new hospital is 
now roofed in and water-tight, and the windows to some 
extent are fixed. A large amount of plastering has also 
been done, and the woodwork inthe nurses’ home is well | 
advanced. The rate of progress at the work has been) 
increased lately, and the payments to the contractor have 
gone up to 17,5007. per month. It is likely that the speed: | 
ing up of. the work will further increase the amount to 
20,000/. a month. | 


The Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court considered last 
Friday an application from ~the North British Railway 
Company for a warrant to erect a water tank at) 
Margaret’s Works, Meadow Bank. Lord Dean of Guild’ 
Wilson asked if it were not possible to get another site for | 
the tank. It would be a most desirable thing if it could be 
placed in a less conspicuous position. The representative | 
of the railway company replied that no other site was 
available at that place. The Lord Dean of Guild said if 
that were so thén warrant would have to be granted. The 
Court had no power to refuse it, but the tank would look a’ 
very hideous thing facing the public road. The tank, it is’ 
understood, will be about go feet in length and will stand 
about 15 or 18 feet above the pavement. | 


The Sheffield Town Clerk has been instructed to inquire 
from other municipalities what steps are being taken to, 
meet the increased liability thrown upon corporations by) 
the extended Workmen’s Compensation Act. The town 
clerk in his report says, “ The exact definition of workmen 
will probably not be fully known until ‘after considerable 
litigation.” The highway and sewerage committee of the 
City Council have had before them twenty-seven tenders 
for the construction of six settling tanks, twenty-four contact 
beds and other works in connection with the sewage works _ 
extension scheme. - They recommend the acceptance of the 
tender of Messrs. Logan & Hemingway, of Nottingham and 
Sheffield, for 41,0462. - For the layi1ig-out of Fitzalan Square’ 
11,6182. is to be borrowed. ; oe | 

A Course of Lectures, designed to meet the requirements 
of landowners and others interested in the production of 
timber and the preservation and extension of woodlands, 15, 
being arranged to be held in June and July at the Royal Col-_ 
lege of Science, Dublin. The lectures, which will be suitably 
illustrated, will deal with such practical questions as the 
present condition of Irish woods, the possibilities of extend 
ing our forestry operations, the classes of trees suitable for 
profitable cultivation, the conditions under which the several 
species should be planted and the treatment they require 10 
order that they may afford an adequate return to the capital) 
and labour invested in their production. D |, 

Mr. Thomas Rowbotham, the contractor engaged in the 
erection of the new Birmingham University buildings 00 
the Bournbrook site, has offered to present to the University | 
the clock, and, if thought desirable, accompanying chimes 
for the tower. ‘The gift will represent a sum of aboul 
2,000/,. At the same. meeting of the Council Sir John 
Holder expressed his willingness to contribute a sum ol 
1,000/, for the purpose of filling the large window ‘at the 
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south end of the great hall with stained-glass... i ‘ 
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THE WEEK. 
THE improvements committee of the London County 
Council have issued a new statement containing the 
building conditions referred to in contracts for lease of 
the Council’s surplus lands. The following marginal 
abstracts will suggest their character :—(1) Lessee to 
maintain support to adjoining land and buildings and 
to indemnify Council. (2) Lessee to build on lot per- 
manent building and to expend minimum sum specified 
in particulars of the lot. Buildings to be built 
to be such as Council shall approve and not to build 
otherwise. (3) Lessee within calendar months 
after date of contract to submit to Council plans, 
&c., for approval. (4) Lessee not to execute any 
work or excavate until plans, &c., approved. (5) 
Lessee within two months after plans signed to 
commence building. Buildings to be built under inspec- 
‘tion of Council’s architect and in accordance with 
approved plans, &c., and completed within months 
after contract. (6) Lessee not to excavate beyond what 
is necessary for building works or without consent to 
remove soil, &c. Damages for breach. (7) Architect 
and others authorised by him to have access to lot for 
purposes of inspection, &c. Power for Council to 
require work, &c., not in accordance with approved 
plans to be removed and in default to remove 
same and make good at lessee’s cost. (8) 
Lessee to keep buildings insured during erection. 
Power for Council to do so on default. Lessee to 
rebuild in case of fire, but architect may extend time for 
Rent to be paid as if no fire 
(9) Relics, &c., found, to belong to 
(10) Lessee to pay for use of half party 
(11) Prohibition of advertisements without 
written consent of Council. Damages for breach. 


Council. 


a Tue Severn tunnel is one of the. most important 
engineering works of our time. ‘The plans were pre- 


pared by Sir Jonn Hawxsuaw, and the works were 


commenced in 1873 by the late T. A. WALKER as con- 
tractor. Before the works were completed the water 
on more than one occasion flowed in, and great difficulty 
was experienced in keeping the tunnel dry. Subse- 
quently other works were undertaken. But at the 


_ present time there is water in the outlet shaft to within 


about 6 feet of the surface. The engineers have given 


a final certificate, and maintain that the contractor—Mr. 
~ Dicxson—has faithfully carried out his contract. Some- 


thing will have to be done to remedy the defects, which 
‘Tne 
: Worcester City Council appear to be acting with great 

discretion. They propose that the engineers and con- 


- tractor should agree to submit the problem to some 


engineer, to be appointed by the President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, in case they cannot 
agree upon a selection. The engineer is not to be 
considered as an arbitrator, but he is to decide whether 
the works correspond with the letter of the contract, and 
also to suggest the remedies which are considered to be 
effectual. He is to decide who is to pay his fees and 
the _ expenses which may be necessary in con- 
nection with his examination. It is by no means 
certain that the arrangement can be carried out. _ It is 
based on the theory that either the engineers or the con- 
tractor have acted erroneously. The City Council 
will escape all responsibility. But the history of 
engineering shows that there are contingencies which no 
foresight could have guarded against, unless by an 
expenditure’ which could never be repaid. That, 
apparently, has occurred at the Severn tunnel, and any 


liability must in’ equity fall ‘upon those who are to be 


_ considered as the owners. 
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On Tuesday there was a further step in the restora- 

tion of the west front of Hereford Cathedral, for the 
corner-stone of the south-west turret was laid by the 
Earl of Warwick according to Masonic ritual. The 
work has been in progress since 1901, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. J. Otprip Scotr. The Rev. Canon CHILDE 
in his sermon stated that 120 years ago on Easter 
Monday the western tower fell, and the destruction of 
the west front and part of the nave was the result. 
In 1788 James Wyatr was called in to carry out the 
reparation, and in no building in England was his 
peculiar system more markedly exemplified. It was 
supposed at the time that he was economically inspired. 
But it appears that no less than 20,o00/. was expended 
on his experiments. His transactions consisted of the 
total rebuilding of the west front (without a tower), 
the foundations of which were moved 15 feet inward, 
and the nave consequently was as much shortened ; 
the arcades and clerestory windows in the upper. part 
of the nave altered from the circular to the pointed 
form; the vaulting of the nave renewed; the roofs of 
the nave, choir and transepts flattened; the spire. taken 
down from the central tower; the battlements raised 
somewhat higher and the pinnacles with crockets placed 
In 1841 another attempt was made at 
restoration under CottincHam. But his improvements 
will not sustain modern criticism. In 1857 the work 
was placed in the hands of Mr. (afterwards Sir) GILBERT 
Scott, and after five or six years the cathedral was re- 
opened. The great work of the west front was, how- 
ever, as we said, not undertaken until 1896. 


Ir is the fate of Virruvius to be neglected and 
undervalued during several years, and then there is a 
sudden discovery by some scholar that his books con- 
tain more information than is generally supposed. The 
latest discovery is that the architect anticipated the 
modern taximeter, for in. the tenth book there is a 
description of an apparatus which could be used by 
travellers on land and sea in order to ascertain the 
distance traversed. The particulars are given in suffi- 
cient detail, for a German mechanist has constructed 
one corresponding with the description of the ancient 
writer. It has been found to act when applied to the 
wheels ofa carriage. Apparently it bore some re- 
semblance to the hour glass, for. there was a relation 
between the grains which passed from one part of the 
apparatus to another and the distance traversed. The 
incident has revived with scholars the circumstance that 
in the time of the Emperor Commopus carriages were in 
use to which an improved form of the taximeter was 
attached. 


Ir1su students of painting have in the International 
Exhibition’ such an opportunity as is rarely presented 
to them of studying modern British art. Pictures 
like Mutars’s “The Rescue”; Lady Butter’s “ Roll 
Call” and “Scotland for Ever”; Mr. G. D. Lestte's 
“School Revisited”; Mr. Van HERKOMER’s “ Last 
Muster ”; and Sir Burne Jones's ‘Depths of the Sea,” 
may all be said to possess historic interest. When they 
appeared each. of. them was the subject of much dis- 
cussion, and in each case the painter triumphed over 
the critic. There are four paintings by Sir ALMa- 
Tapema, “A Roman Family,” “God Speed,” “ A Safe 
Confidant,” and “The Kiss.” Works by several other 
British artists are also to be seen, although they may 
not possess the peculiar attractions of those we have 
named. No doubt many lovers of art in Ireland will 
desire to have a few or more of the pictures retained. 
But it is difficult to see where the money could come 
from that would be necessary to buy. works» of 
English: painters which have received popularity. 
Students of art will therefore be -wise:to enjoy the 
present time to the fullest. 
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SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


CCORDING to Reynotps, there is, or should be, 
only one style for «sculpture in expressing form 
and character. ‘The class of painting it resembled 
-was the grand style; and. the pleasure it afforded was 
in many respects incompatible with what is merely 
addressed to the senses. In other words, the President 
“was opposed to the picturesque in sculpture, as well as 
to such dramatic expression as is seen in the face of 
_Laocoon., Art has changed in several ways since 1780, 
when Reynoips expressed his theories, and he could 
mot fail to be amazed if in vision he saw the variety 
among the examples of sculpture which appear in the 
Central Hall and the Lecture Room of Burlington House. 
Probably still more strange to him would be the number 
of men and women who follow the art in England. 

As we have mentioned the Laocoon, we may mention 
that the group is recalled by Mr. Tuornycrort’s 
Courage, which is part of ‘a public monument. Instead 
of a father and two sons we have a mother and one 
child. She is seated, and while holding the serpent 
with one arm raises a large scimitar with the other to 
strike it, Unlike the ancient work, the woman’s face is 
perfectly calm. As an example of courage we consider 
the group, excellent as it is, somewhat fails, for with 
such an arm and such a weapon the snake appears to 
have little chance. As an exhibition of courage, Lord 
Letcuton’s Athlete was more expressive, for in this 
group the woman appears perfectly at ease. Another 
group is the late Canon Major Lester, by Mr. Frampton. 
it will bear comparison with Frémiet’s Sé Vincent de 
Paul. The great folds of drapery in the cloak are better 
adapted for a public statue than the numerous folds 
which for a time were preferred by sculptors. In the 
centre of the hall is the seated figure of the Marquess of 
Salisbury, which is to be erected at Hatfield, and which 
is also by Mr. Frampton. The statesman is repre- 
sented wearing a chancellor's robe, which is boldly 
treated, the ornament being in delicate relief ; and the 
peculiarly placid expression of the face was no doubt 
considered desirable for a statue to be placed so near 
his home. It is novel to find full-length figures of three 
Indian princes in the hall. Mr. W. R. Cotton repre- 
sents Sir Sheshadri Syes, late Dewan of Mysore, and 
HFT. the late Maharaja of Mysore, in bronze, and there- 
fore the jewellery, braiding, ornament and feathers are 
shown with great exactitude. Mr. GoscomBe Joun’s 
figure of the Maharaja of Balrampur is in marble, and 
therefore a different method of treating the indispensable 
ornaments is adopted. 

Electric-light standards and electroliers have given 
wise to many experiments. Mr. Nicuorson Bage’s base 
of a standard, which is to be executed under the terms 
of the LetcHton bequest, is an interesting example. 
‘The cupids which are introduced are modelled in excel- 
dent style. Mr. Wuitney Smitn’s Drinking Fountain is 
avvel, for a fine figure of a girl holds aloft the model of 
a boat, out of which we suppose the streams will run. 
immense energy is expressed in Amor Victor, a relief 
by Mr. Gitpert Bayes. If Mr. Tausman’s colossal 
bust is really representative of Canada, invasion of the 
colony would be a dangerous game. Mr. Drury’s 
4_teut.-Col. McCarthy O'Leary is admirable in its energy, 
and if compared with the Indian princes will suggest 
the influence of race. Reynotps, who disapproved 
of expression in sculpture, might not approve of Mr. 
ReuBeN SuHEpparp’s Music of Death. But the pathos 
of the group is undeniable. Another group that is 
particularly expressive of the sculptor’s art is Man and 
the Ideal by Mr. Ricuarp Garpe, The figure of the 
woman is charming. A well-modelled figure is the 
Wounded Warrior, by Mr. Fieminc Baxter, although 
Some may object to the effort of withdrawing the 
arrow from the foot. As long as_ sculpture is 
practised we suppose Greek subjects will be in 
favour. Mr. Tort’s Antigone is a most interesting 
attempt to suggest a painful subject—the entombment 


| are likely to be even less appreciated than the portraits 


| alive of the faithful but unhappy daughter-of Orpipus 


A 


and he has treated it in sucha way that beauty rather 
than terror prevails. z tie 

In the Lecture Room Mr. Brocx’s Motherhood, a half 
size model of a portion of the national memorial t; 
Queen Victoria, will at once attract. The group is 
treated with a simplicity and breadth befitting the subject 
The children are true to nature, and appear. as if they 
were not posed. Mr. Swan’s Orpheus is a bronze group 
He stands on a rock which a pair of leopards are en- 
deavouring to ascend, fascinated by the music. It is one of 
the important works of the year. The Elfe's Music, by Mr 
ANDERS OLSEN, shows a figure with the whole weight 
thrown on one foot in effective style. There cannot fail 
to be difference of opinion about Mr. Derwent Woop's 
Atalanta, It represents a comely woman, but whether 
the legs are suggestive of an athletic runner may be 
doubted. It was generally accepted that memorial 
figures of bishops of the English Church should simply 
represent them in the quietude of death. Of late years 
there appears to be a preference to depict them as living 
men. Mr. Pomeroy’s Bishop Ridding, for Southwell 
Cathedral, shows his Lordship in his cope praying with 
his arms outstretched. At a distance it might easily 
be taken to be “ St. Francis receiving the Stigmata —a 
subject often selected by Italian painters. Demonstra- 
tive devotion is not a characteristic of the English 
clergy any more than of the English laity. And although 
the figure is ably executed, we trust it will not be taken 
as a precedent for imitation. 

Mr. Basit Gorto’s bronze statue of BaccHus shows 
not only skill but courage. The “jolly god” does not 
merely pose with a cup in his hand: heisa beneficent 
being who is not ashamed to carry the wine-skin, and, 
judging by the expression of his face, has deigned to 
share the contents with his votaries. There may not be 
warrant for the interpretation in Greek figures, but it is 
expressive of modern ideas, and it is to be hoped Mr. 
Gorro will again visit Olympus. All lovers of stately 
prose must envy the possessor of Mr. H. Pecram’s reduc- 
tion of his large statue of Sir Toomas Browne, M.D, 
in which the Norwich physician is seen contemplating 
the fragment of a Roman urn which he was to make 
immortal. In the relief Perseus delivering Andromeda 
Mr. PecRam has attempted a subject over which many 
artists have failed. We must, however, allow for the 
limitations of sculpture. ANDROMEDA is supposed to be 
chained to a rock. But it is not quite clear how the 
monster could have found its way between the rock and 
the victim. PERsEus is also compelled to come so near 
that one of his feet treads on the monster’s neck, and the 
head of Mepusa is so close as to form a contrast with that 
of AnDRomEDA. The sculptor has turned all these difficul- 
ties to account, and the scene appears to have as much 
animation as any painted representation of it.. General 
BapEn-PowELt’s ‘ Captain John Smith is a bust which 
is remarkable as coming from an amateur. Mr. ALFRED 
GitBert’s Mors Janua Vitae might have been inspired 
by one of the Etruscan terra-cotta tombs, although the 
beauty of the faces of the man and woman is of a 
far higher character. A gilded shrine forms part of 
the composition, and the panels express more of the 
artist’s intention. The Spzrit of Ivy, by Mr. Davi 
Brown, is interesting, and a figure of Andromeda, by 
Mr. B. Clemens, might have been intended to serve as 
a pendant to it. Some of the largeness of WATTS'S 
painting will be found in Mr. F, Baxrer’s The Dray, 2 
group. The staff of office, Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, in silver, ivory and lapis lazuli, is an interesting 
example of applied art. It is executed by Mr. H. 
Wirson with great delicacy, and has, moreover, the 
advantage of not being burdensome to an aged principal. 

It is needless to say there are numerous busts which 


in oils in other rooms. There are also many statuettes, 
a class of sculpture which deserves ample encourage- 
ment—especially if some enterprising trader would 
undertake reproductions of them as in France and 
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»rmany. And in the Lecture Room there are several |, 
ell adapted for that purpose. It should also be 
entioned that in one of the galleries there is a small 
coup by Mr. Bertram MACKENNAL called The Earth 
id the Elements in marble, in which the Ropin system 
allowing part of the block of marble to remain is 
lopted. If it is intended to suggest that all things 
ere originally derived from a common material, the 
eatment is allowable. Otherwise the contrast is too 
olent for a work of art. Near it is a fine statuette in 
‘onze, ivory and enamels, by that able decorator 
rt. REYNOLDS-STEPHENS, called Guinevere’s Redeeming, 
which the queen appears in a robe which bears some 
semblance to a nun’s, while at the base are minute 
gures suggestive of her fall. 


VERSAILLES. - 


WV/* suppose there are few Englishmen who: are 
not disappointed when for the first time they 
xe the Palace of Versailles. And yet during the 
resent holiday season it should not be omitted by 
nyone who makes a little tour to Paris. So much has 
een said in histories about negotiations with Louis XIV. 
the palace, and scenes in it have been so often 
escribed by Dumas, it is quite natural that imagination 
hould create buildings which no masons could con- 
truct. It would be difficult to explain all the reasons 
yr the disappointment. Symmetry was a dominant 
rinciple with Mansart, and it has been carried to an | 
xtent that is remarkable at Versailles. The majority 
f visitors who go to the palace from Paris see the 
uildings around a large parade-ground, and there is 
‘o sign of that esteem for vegetation which is one 
if the characteristics of Frenchmen. Compensation 
or this is no doubt found when the buildings are seen 
iot from the entrance of the Cour de Statues, but’ 
rom the magnificent gardens which should be regarded 
is the true foreground for the buildings. 

It should also be remembered when criticising the 
sroups that Mansart was not allowed as free a hand as 
ie desired. With all his egotism and his weakness to 
pele that his flatterers had reason to consider him as 
nee than mortal, there were moments when Louis XIV. 
‘ould not free himself from the influence of ordinary 
ifections. Although he was only fifteen when his 
ather died he held in reverence the buildings which 
Louis XIII. had erected, and all the reasoning of Man- 
sART against their incongruousness was without avail. 
Louis XIV. insisted thatjthe:buildings should be pre- 
served. And it must be said that a great many visitors 
at the present time approve of his resolution. 

_ The site, although adapted for such a chateau as 
served for Louis XIII., was too low for the assem- 
dlage of buildings which became necessary under the 
new régime. It is generally believed that Lours XIV. 
wished to show his superiority over his Minister, 
Fouourt, by the difference between Versailles and 
Vaux. Land was obtainable by the king. But water 
was required, not only for the use of the inhabitants, 
but for the fountains which were to become a feature in 
the landscape. According to Racinr, who held office 
under the king, over 30,000 men were employed upon 
forming conduits from several distant sources. Labour, 
in fact, seemed to be unlimited. It is recorded officially 
that at one time 36,000 soldiers were engaged on the 
earthworks for the terraces, and they were assisted by 
6,000 horses. No care was taken about sheltering 
the: labourers, and it is supposed that thousands 
perished from the hardships which had to be encountered. 
ht mer be doubted whether so many men were lost by 
| Kigetle operations since the times of the Egyptian 
| If we recollect the circumstances of the time, the 
jpowes which Louis XIV. possessed over the lives and 
eee of | his subjects and the baseness of the 
e ei it is difficult to avoid wondering at the 
‘Tegularity of the plan. Suggestions were always forth- 


ti 
i 
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coming. New requirements were continually arising. 
Changes were occasionally approved, and yet on the 
whole the general plan seems to be methodical, as if 
the king had withdrawn from France and had resolved 
to avoid seeing Versailles until the works were com- 
pleted. The explanation of this phenomena must be 
found mainly in the resolution of JuLtes MAnsarT and 
Lenotre. Admiration for their decisive character 
should, at least with architects, outweigh the monotony 
which is often thought oppressive. 

Versailles when completed became the principal 
residence of Louis XIV. and his court. Indeed, as one 
wanders through salon after salon bearing strange 
names, some of which were adopted at a later time, one 
wonders to what kind of organisation they were 
adapted. Writers of romances are careful to avoid 
references to the rooms in’ which transactions took 
place, and indeed it would be a superhuman task to try 
and repeople the palace as it was in the days when the 
great monarch presided in it. But its completion 
synchronised with the zenith of his power. Then came a 
change. Louis XIV.,or rather his subjects, had to pay the 
penalty of misgovernment, and in the latter years of his 
life he had to see many of his treasures in gold and:silver 
carried off to be converted into money, as a small con- 
tribution towards the expenses of the wars in which he 
had engaged. He died in 1715, and it could be said 
without any exaggeration that never afterwards was 
the palace more than a costly and useless memorial of 
the magnificence of one king. Louis XV. was only a 
child of five when he succeeded to the throne. In sub- 
sequent years he could not afford the cost of keeping 
up the palace, although some additions were made by 
GABRIEL. There was not enough money available to 
pay for keeping the whole of the buildings in a sound 
condition. Under Louis XVI. the Jeu de Paume or 
racquet court attached to the palace was the scene of 
the first important act of the French Revolution. To 
NapoLeon when he became emperor Versailles was 
only a sort of white elephant, which he often cursed, 
for he preferred to erect his own architectural memorials. 

When the Bourbons returned to power it was ex- 
pected that Versailles would be restored to its pristine 
splendour. Then as often before the puzzle was to 
discover money. The sums expended during the reign 
of CHARLES X. were not sufficient to restore the gilding. 
Royalist {families who had suffered by the Revolution 
when they came back from exile found a refuge in the 
palace. To accommodate them the immense rooms 
which were only adapted for spectacles were divided 
and subdivided. As sanitary regulations were not 
adapted for such a multitude, anyone who reads 
about the occupation of that time must wonder 
there was not an outbreak of plague which would 
have decimated the inhabitants. of the adjoining 
town. When Louis PuILipPE in turn ascended 
the throne it was proposed to. make the palace 
a second Invalides. But the king could not tolerate 
such a degradation of a royal creation. He thought he 
would meet the popular demand for utilising the build- 
ings, and at the same time flatter the national spirit, by 
making of it a museum consecrated to the glory of 
France. The time of the warriors had passed. It was 
now the turn of the artists. There is no doubt that a 
sum of at least a million sterling was expended by the 
king’s order. It is believed that over 4,000 paintings 
and 1,000 busts and statues were introduced. Then 


the history of France was illustrated to an extent that 
was without parallel. 


Enthusiastic Frenchmen may in 
their hearts enjoy those pictures, but as far as can be 
judged by a stranger there is. no demonstration 
of their pleasure. There is an old story of an 
Italian prisoner having the option of the galleys or 
reading through the history of Italy by GuICCIARDINI, 
and he preferred the galleys. We consider that the 
study of the dullest history of France would be an 
easier task than the following of the series of historical 


paintings in Versailles and duly marking them off in a 
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catalogue. No doubt many of the paintings have 
become discoloured, and few of them are adapted to 
the fierce light which shines through the tall windows 
in the principal rooms. The works are all original, but 
we doubt if any gallery in Europe where forgeries 
‘prevail is so wearisome to the visitor. What appears 
to make them worse is that the furniture and ornaments 
in a great many of the rooms are beautiful. But the 
terrible background of pictures diminishes their interest. 

The present Government, although apparently in- 
different to ecclesiastical buildings, has in an especial 
manner taken the palace of Versailles under its protec- 
tion. Although water appeared to be everywhere in 
abundance, not a drop could be used without the 
greatest difficulty for the extinction of fire.’ A danger 
of that sort was never contemplated by Mansart, and 
no provision was made to meet it. A special water 
supply has now been arranged, and water from a height 
of about 200 feet above the level of the entrance court 
can be applied in any emergency. In that way all the 
attics can be controlled. 

Nearly two centuries have elapsed since the death of 
Louis XV., and as we have above suggested, during that 
time there has been more or less neglect at Versailles. 
Accidents would occasionally arise to furniture, statues, 
vases and other embellishments. There was no authority 
to dispose of such things or to repair them. They were 
therefore put aside in out-of-the-way rooms which even 
officials did not care to visit. The present curator, 
M. pe Notuac, is more adventurous. He has investi- 
gated the lumber-rooms and, naturally, has concluded 
that he has discovered treasures. He has obtained the 
sanction of the Fine Arts Department to form a new 
museum of ‘those survivals of a former age. No doubt 
they will excite curiosity for a time. But when one 
considers the dreariness of Versailles with its multi- 
tude of contents in a perfect state, fear and trembling 
must arise at the thought of an immense collection of 
fragments. French skill in arrangement may, however, 
make an attractive show out of them. But the mere 
idea of such a creation is likely to make a visit to 
Versailles more embarrassing to the ordinary sightseer. 
And yet such a collection must seem to point the moral 
of a building which for the glory of one man entailed 
misery and destruction on multitudes. 


PRECURSORS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY.* 


HERE is evidence enough to suggest that at one 
time paintings as well as other works of art 
were sold in fairs and places of public resort. The 
majority of artists occupied humble dwellings in which 
their productions could not be seen advantageously. 
Modern exhibitions are a development of the older 
system of public exposure. Painters and sculptors 
send their works to them with the object of attracting 
purchasers. It happens, however, that this purpose is 
ignored by a great many. Pictures are treated as if 
they were challenges to the public demanding admira- 
tion. As a consequence, critics endeavour to discover the 
defects rather than the merits of the works which are to 
be seen. Very little protection is allowed to the artist. 
He may be libelled as an impostor who casts a pot of 
paint in the face of the public, and should he seek 
redress the Courts will allow a farthing-as compensation 
for the injury. If the same critic were to mention a 
vendor or manufacturer of colours and allege that his 
paints were worthless, damages not of a farthing but 
probably of 1,000/, would be awarded. In other words, 
artists by separating themselves from ‘the old limners 
and makers of images have attained a position which is 
not without its disadvantages. 
bai EO eg PERS 2 eS 
" The Society of Artists of Great Britain, 1760-91. The 
Free Society of Artists, 1761-83. A Complete, Dictionary of 
Contributors and their Work from the Foundation of the 


Societies to 1791. By Algernon Graves, F,S.A., (London : 
George Bell & Sons.) 
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In France a paternal monarch allowed a large 
number of artists to use the big galleries of the 
Louvre in order to make a show of their works 
To increase the interest in them Drpgror and some 
other writers wrote articles about their attractions, 
In England no care of that kind was displayed. The 
painters were left to sink or swim like ordinary trades. 
men. The value of exhibitions was for long unrecog: 
nised either by painters or by the public. Like much 
else which is important among us, accident had much to 
do in their creation. Pictures were purchased, but they 
were private transactions, fora man went to a portrait-’ 
painter, sign-painter, or a dealer in the same way as he 
went to his tailor, without any thought that he was 
doing more than gratifying himself. The patronage of) 
art at the early part of the eighteenth century was a 
satire on the education of English gentlemen. In 1737 
it was said that shiploads of Dead Christs, Holy Families, 
Madonnas and the like were imported and -purchased 
at high prices. People looked on pictures as they would 
on hangings, and yet some were willing to give a year’s 
revenue for a work which was supposed to be valuable! 
because a famous name was inscribed on it. S| 
While art was in so low a condition Hocarty 
presented to the Foundling Hospital, which then stood 
in Hatton Garden, a portrait of the founder and a 
design for an emblematical decoration which was placed 
over the entrance. Other artists offered to contribute, 
and in 1746 nineteen artists were in return for their | 
gifts elected as Governors of the Institution. The 
pictures consisted of four scenes from sacred history, 
views of other hospitals in London, the March to 
Finchley and some portraits. The novelty of the 
spectacle made the hospital attractive to people who 
had few opportunities to see pictures, and the painters ' 
gained a notoriety which it was expected would lead to | 
profitable results to themselves. Having succeeded in | 
benefiting the foundlings it was considered that equally | 
worthy objects of charity could easily be found. It was | 
therefore proposed that an exhibition of the works not | 
only of painters, sculptorsand architects, but of engravers, | 
chasers, seal-cutters and medallists should be held once | 
a year. The admission was to be 1s., and the money 
applied towards the support of artists who through age 
or infirmity or other lawful hindrance were no longer | 
‘candidates for fame.” Application was made to the 
Society of Arts for the use of the great room during a | 
fortnight. But the Society could not approve of the | 
charge of fees for admission. It was therefore decided 
to allow the public to be admitted gratuitously but to 
be charged 6d. for the catalogue. The exhibition was | 
held in 1760. Sixty-nine artists contributed between - 
them 130 works. Six thousand five hundred and eighty- | 
two catalogues were sold. With the money received, | 
viz. 1642. 11s., expenses amounting to 58/ 12s. 6d. 
} 


were defrayed, 82/. 2s. 6d. purchased 100/. in Consols 
and there was a balance of 23/, 16s.. The exhibition 
had hardly closed when differences arose about the 
laying-out of the balance. Some artists wished that it 
should be applied to the advancement of art rather 
than to charity. Eventually it was decided to allow 
the money to accumulate until 500/. was acquired 
through succeeding exhibitions, and then to leave the 
disposal to the vote of the majority. a. 

It was proposed to hold a second exhibition in June | 
1761, with the price of the catalogue raised to a shilling, — 
and that no person was to be admitted without one. | 
The Society of Arts would not approve of the altera- 
tion, and insisted that the exhibitions should be free 
and open to the public. Accordingly an agreement was 
entered into with an auctioneer for the use of a room 1n 
Spring Gardens. But before the time of exhibition had 
arrived the differences between the artists extended so 
far that two bodies were formed. There were, in con- 
sequence, two exhibitions in 1761—one at the rooms 
of the Society of Arts in the Strand, and the other at 
the great room in Spring Gardens. In 1762 the exhibi- 
tions were again held, and continued until 1768, when 


I 


and year, in the compass of a silver threepence.” 
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the Royal Academy of Arts was constituted. The two 
societies, in fact, exhibited until a later period, although 
under different conditions, and with a new rival in the 
‘Academy Exhibition. In other words, there were a 
great many people who approved of one of the societies 
from having charitable intentions, while others upheld 
‘the endeavour to attain independence without royal 
support. . 

Mr. ALGERNON Graves, having completed his most 
useful “ Dictionary of Exhibitors at the Royal 
Academy,” has had the courage to treat the exhibitors 
‘of the two societies in a uniform manner. It is poss:ble 
to obtain occasionally, although at much cost, a set of 
the Academy catalogues. But printed copies of the 
eatlier exhibitions are not to be discovered, and, indeed, 
Mr. ALcGeRNon Graves’s volume had to be compiled 
from manuscript volumes prepared thirty years ago. 
Some of the artists and their works are forgotten, and Mr. 
Graves has endeavoured as far as possible by research 
to obtain information concerning them. He has also 
given an index to the portraits as well as to the owners 
of buildings, &c. Altogether he has produced a work 
waich, if complete in itself, becomes a necessary com- 
plement to the Academy catalogues. 

In those old days the boundaries of the province of 
art were not laid down definitely. We must therefore 
expect to meet with entries which would surprise the 
committee of the Royal Academy in our time. Needle- 
work, for example, took the place of etching. Wualliam 
Penn's Treaty with the Indians and The Death of General 
Wolfe after West's pictures were favourites with ladies. 
Landscapes in oil, with trees and shrubs in seaweed, 
were supposed to be attractions. Indeed, landscapes 
in seaweed were numerous. Architecture made up of 
shells as imitations of Classic examples could also be 
seen. One example consisted of “ Eight Corinthian 
pillars of white shells with flowers twisted round them 
and urns over them supporting a dome.” Hair was 
another material much employed. ‘‘ Three Ladies 
adorning the Tomb of their Father: a bracelet in human 
hair,’ was to be seen in 1765. Another work of art 
consisted of ‘“Two portraits, a sea-storm, a figure of 
Hope, and a basket of flowers, wrought with a needle 
on silk in human hair.” Paper-cutting was also ac- 
cepted as art. One lady exhibited “ A frame of various 
devices, cut in vellum with scissors, containing the 
Lord’s Prayer, with her name and the date of the month 
We 
may smile at such entries, but they possess an historical 
interest. It may have been with such things that Dr. 
JoHNson was bored when he visited the exhibitions, 
although it is generally assumed he was unable to com- 
prehend the paintings and sculpture. 

. There was, of course, much which was important in 
both series of exhibitions. Rreynoitps favoured the 
Society of Artists between 1760 and 1768. And among 
the pictures exhibited were Séerne, Lord Ligonier, 
Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy, Lady Waldegrave 
as Dido, Nelly O'Brien, and Lady Bunbury sacrificing to 
the Graces. GAINSBOROUGH at first contributed to the 
Society of Artists, but from 1774 to 1783 he gave his aid 
to the Free Society. RomNnery supported both societies. 
In the Free Society's exhibition of 1763 was his Death 
of General Wolfe, which that year gained the prize of 
twenty-five guineas from the Society of Arts. BENJAMIN 
West exhibited at the Society of Artists from 1764 to 
1768. Wirtt1Am Hocartu, who was so closely con- 
nected with the founding of the Society, exhibited only 
in 1761. In that year were seen his S/g’smunda, Gate 
* of Calais, Picquet or Virtue in Danger (the Lady's last 
Stake), An Election Entertainment and three portraits. 

_The architecture has, of course, more interest for us. 
It is satisfactory to know that the art was recognised in 
1761. In that year, besides the model of a candlestick, 
CHAMBERS exhibited a triumphal bridge at Blackfriars, 
a triumphal arch at Wilton, and a London house for a 
person of distinction. He ceased exhibiting in 1768. 
JOHN Gwynn in 1760 contributed a design for galleries 
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to contain the Arundel marbles in Oxford, and one of 
three designs for Blackfriars Bridge. In 1761 he sent 

A design for a triumphal arch, in lieu of a transitory 
fireworks, to celebrate the successes of the present war 
and the re-establishment of peace. (The said arch may 
be commodiously erected either at. Hyde Park Corner 
or Holborn Bars, supposing Middle Row as a public 
nuisance taken away.)” JAMES STUART (Stuart & 
ReEveEtT) between 1765 and 1783 showed several draw- 
ings from his “Grecian Antiquities” and other work. 
Besides, there were drawings which were not architec- 
tural, designs for medals, sketches of pictures, models, 
&c., which testified to his versatility and industry. 
Ropert Batpwin, who from having the “ Bridge Office, 
Black-Fryars,” as one of his addresses, was probably an 
official architect, sent in 1783 ‘A design for the safety 
and execution of criminals, detached from the Gaol of 
Newgate by a subterraneous passage,” which was an 
effort to avoid the disgraceful spectacles then common. 
Joun Carter’s drawings were mainly of Gothic sub- 
jects, but in 1777 were three pictures showing the 
history of a Young Cavalier in 1642. One. of the 
busiest architects of the time (1761-78) was JAMES 
Paine, who was once clerk of works at Greenwich 
Hospital and architect to the king. He prepared 
designs for buildings for the Duke of Devonsnire, the 
Duke of Norrotk, Lord ArunDEL, &c. Several bridges 
were among his works. He was architect for Salisbury 
Street, Strand. Joun JoHNnson, who was for a quarter 
of a century architect and surveyor for Essex, exhibited 
in 1775 a design for two houses in Cavendish Street, 
Cavendish Square. He was then in his twenty- 
first year. He possessed influential clients. One of his 
works was the “ Quadrangle Prison” in Essex. JOHN 
Varpy was one of Kent's pupils, and was clerk of 
works at Whitehall, St. James’s, Westminster, and Hamp- 
ton Court. . He exhibited designs for a building for the 
“Society of Dilitanti, 1751”; the British Museum, 
1754; a royal palace at Whitehall, 1748; the north 
front of St. James’s Palace, 1758; King’s Bench, 1753, 
&c. He was architect for Lord SpeNcErR’s house, in 
St. James’s Place. Grorce Dance, whose excellent 
profile portraits were lately exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, was a young man when he exhibited his 
design for the “ Bridge at Blackfryars” in 1761, to be 
followed next year by perspectives of St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, and the Mansion House, both buildings 
having been designed by his father. 

There was more sculpture shown than was to be 
expected. Master JoHN FLAxMAN was represented in 
the exhibition of 1768 at the Society of Artists by two 
works in wax, viz. Zhe Death of Julius Cesar and 
The Marquis of Granby. To the Free Society he 
earlier contributed large models of Hercules and of 
Omphale, a Minerva bust and The Assassinating of Julius 
Cesar. FLAXMAN was twelve when he became an 
exhibitor. Roustrac’s first design for the Shakespeare 
in the British Museum was seen in the exhibition 
of 1760. Joun Bacon was another exhibitor. The 
early works of Banks—The Ransoming of the Body of 
Hector and the Judgment of Perseus—were shown at 
the Free Society. 

In the last catalogue of the exhibition of the Free 
Society for 1783 it was stated that “ this Society claim 
the merit of being the first who produced an exhibition 
in this country; it ranked amongst its exhibitors the 
most respected painters, engravers and some of the 
first architects; but the fascinating charm of a royal 
exhibition induced many to desert it, and the false’ 
delicacy of some was hurt by the plan being founded 
for the purposes of charitably contributing to relieve 
the distresses of their brother artists. The public, 
however, had seen the institution in its proper light, 
and from the first to the last have afforded the 
warmest encouragement, and not withheld their power- 
ful patronage.” The Society ‘of Artists separated 
from the Free Society, and by some fatality the whole 
career of the former was disturbed by dissensions. 
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‘If Hocartu had lived ‘his strong’ common: sense 
must have prevented some of the disunion, and in 
that case itis quite possible that the foundation of the 


‘Royal Academy might not have taken place, or-«would- 


be delayed. The Society had the great advantage of 
having a preface by Dr. SamueEL Jounson to their 
catalogue, which announced that the purpose of the 
exhibition was not to enrich the artists but to advance 
the art. A curious proposal was, however, announced 
by the Doctor. Many artists, it was said, of great 
abilities were unable to sell their works; they were 
invited to send them to an annual sale which would be 
conducted by the exhibition committee. A price was to 
be secretly set on every piece. If more was given the 
artist was to be the gainer, but if purchasers offered 
less the artist was to be paid the deficiency from the 
profits of the exhibition. The difference between the 
two societies therefore simply related to the class of 
persons who were to be benefited by the profits of each 
year’s show. 

Many of the works which were seen in the two 
exhibitions must still exist, and it cannot be supposed 
they were all valueless. Mr. AtcERNon GRAVEs’S 
volume furnishes clues which will help towards their 
identification, and no doubt many amateurs and specu- 
lators will be able to derive advantage from the pages. 
For those who feel an interest in the history of modern 
English art the book will be invaluable, for although it 
may be supposed we never had a school of painting in 
this country, yet a substitute was found for it in the 
competition which took place in connection with exhibi- 
tions ; and the earliest which were organised were those 
of the two rival societies. 


ARCHA OLOGY IN DURHAM. 


Hotta annual meeting of the Archeological and Architec- 
tural Society of Durham and Northumberland was 
lately held. The venerable Dr. Greenwell presided. In the 
course of his address, according to the Durham Advertiser, 
he congratulated the Society on the excellent volume of 
Transactions now out. The cathedral had been lighted with 
electricity since last year’s meeting, and he thought it might 
have been better done. He was extremely sorry the Dean 
and Chapter did not utilise those very fine chandeliers that 
they had, of which two were left in the choir. They were 
of about 1750 period, as handsome work of that kind as 
possibly could be found. There were three originally, and 
if they could have made another one and put either three 
or four into the nave, it would have improved the appear- 
ance of the cathedral enormously ; it would have given a 
better light than at present and would have shown off the 
very fine specimens of metalwork of the time to which 
they belonged to advantage. Unfortunately that did not 
fall in with the wishes of some members of the Chapter, or 
whoever was responsible for it. They had lighted the 
cathedral in a fashion he could not say he liked at all. 
There was at one time a notion to restore what was called 
the Norman simplicity of the cathedral and they took out a 
lot of fifteenth-century windows. The notion of restoring 
the cathedral was absurd. The cathedral, like every other 
building, had been altered from time to time in the style of 
architecture belonging to the period, and at the best they 
could only imitate and it was not the real thing. If it was 
the best imitation it was a new window, and there were 
very bad imitations. 

They knew that magnificent screen too, one of the 
noblest in the whole of England, so ruthlessly torn to 
pieces and scattered about in the castle, and many of the 
pipes of the organ, which were still in existence, had been 
allowed to be trodden underfoot. and totally destroyed, 
although remonstrances were made time after time. The 
chandeliers were taken out of the cathedral, being not 
commensurate with the Norman simplicity of the building, 
and one was given to his church in the South Bailey, 
another was given to Shincliffe, and the third, which was 
of two tiers, to Ryton Church. The people of Ryton, after 
having theirs a few years, could not appreciate it, and sold 
it to a music-hall at Newcastle, and it was afterwards 
melted down and gone for ever. Some years ago he 


thought it would be a very great pity if these chandeliers 


could not be replaced in the cathedral, and asked Mr. Todd, 


who was then vicar of Shincliffe, if he would give his back 


to the cathedral, and promised to do the same. He also | 


spoke to the Dean, who said they would be glad to have 


them back, and so both were sent back to the cathedral, | 
and there they were now. Then he madea search after 


the Ryton one and found it had been melted. — ee 

Proceeding to speak of the work going on in the castle, 
Dr. Greenwell said there seemed to be a great deal of good 
being done in strengthening the structure. But there was 
one thing not done about which he raised his voice over 
and over again, and that was in the housing of the students. 
there. Sooner or later a fire would occur. They had one 
instance of a fire occurring lately in Selby Abbey. It was. 
absolutely certain that some day or another one would 
occur within the castle, and nothing in the world could 


prevent the total destruction of the whole of that part of the 


staircase entirely, the black staircase, and most likely the 
great hall as well. 


divisions of rooms. 
University College, who was present, the President said 
banteringly, ‘‘If the castle is burned down there is the man 
on whom all the blame is.” There was pressure, no doubt, 


put on Dr. Gee, but he should be above pressure. They 


ought to do a thing quite irrespective of the pressure: 
brought to bear, but he was afraid it would not be done. 


The Selby Abbey fire was a deplorable event which had 


taken place during the year. It was not so seriously in- 
jured as was supposed. The nave was practically uninjured 
with the exception of the roof. 


have been, and in fact was expected. The great east 
window was quite intact, but, unfortunately, the very fine 


woodwork of the choir was entirely destroyed, and some 


portion of the very fine stonework which was part of the 


east end of the building, quite equal in style and delicacy 


of work and beauty of design to the well-known Percy 
shrine at Beverley. He was glad to say Selby Abbey, 
although it had lost a very considerable amount of things 


which were of interest, would not be a thing of the past at 
all, but would still be one of their finest buildings in the 


future as it had been in the past. 


One of the most fearful things they had to do with was 
churchwardens, who had done a great deal of harm to the 


churches. They sometimes thought it was absolutely 
necessary to do something when nothing was required ; 
why, he could not tell. 


nothing but the organ. 


very inferior thing to the humanvoice. The first thing that 


was considered in the churches was the developing of the 
human voice, and making it heard to the best advantage. — 
The organist said ‘ No,” so he went and drowned the 
human voice, and you got great big organs put into 
churches—too large for any use that they could serve—and 
they got all kinds of destructive work in order to fit in these” 
He hoped the clergy present who had 
organs had small organs, which did not destroy the voice, 
and which were not put in at the expense of some of the” 


horrible things. 


destructive work that he had seen. 


Mr. Hodges afterwards gave a brief outline of what had 
been going on at Hexham, and of the discovery of signs 


of an ancient church of the period a.p. 674 during the work 
of excavation at the abbey. The works connected with the 
rebuilding of the nave had thrown a flood of light upom 
what remained, and enabled a great chapter of entirely 
new matter to be written in connection with the great 


church which at the time it was built astonished all by its 


size and beauty. They knew now for the first time exactly’ 
where it stood and very nearly its actual size. It had@ 
nave 100 feet long, which was a very large church indeed 
compared with other pre-Conquest churches. 


A Bust and Tablet in memory of Charles Dickens have 


been set up on the site of Furnival’s Inn, E.C., which has. 


been amalgamated into the premises of the Prudential 


Assurance Company. A black granite tablet, designed by 
Mr. Waterhouse, upon the top of which is the bust of 
Dickens, has been placed just under the archway at the 
entrance to the inn. The tablet reads :—“ Charles Dickens, 
novelist, born 1812, died 1870; lived for a time in Furnival’s 
Inn close to this spot, and there wrote ‘ Pickwick’ in the year 
1836. This bust was modelled and presented by Percy 
Fitzgerald.” . 


The masonry had not 
been damaged at all, and to a large extent the stonework 
of the choir had not been so much damaged as it might 


But the people they deprecated — 
were the organists, who were a hopeful people thinking of — 
What was an organ? It was a 


A match dropping, a man putting his. 

shirt to air in front of the fire, all kinds of causes might be 
imagined, and the whole place was wood—floors, ceilings, — 
Pointing to Dr. Gee, master of 


oo 
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ARCHAZOLOGY IN READING. 


“HE annual reports from the Honorary Curators of the 
7 Museums and Art Galleries have been presented to 
the Town Council. 

. Mr. S. Slingsby Stallwood and Mr. George E. Fox re- 
ported, as hon. curators of the Silchester collection, that 
tthe season of 1905 was occupied in excavating at the 
western end of the grass field the two Insulz V. and VL, 
portions of which had been examined in 1892. Buildings of 
‘the usual character were uncovered, but amongst them may 
be noted a dyer’s workshop, some small houses and what 


| “was probably an inn; also what appeared to be a row of 


shops lining the street leading up tothe Forum. The find 
of objects was somewhat less scanty than in previous years, 


_ but such pits and wells as were found afforded little to add 


‘to the collection. Of pottery, there was a certain quantity 
of the so-called Samian ware, but only in fragments. The 


_ glass was more interesting, as amongst the pieces turned 


-up were fragments of a sapphire-blue mottled glass 
‘owl like that found in 1895, and of a singular flanged 
‘powl of clear glass. In metal, a short piece of 
fine gold chain. In clay or stone, the objects need- 
‘ing mention are a part of a figure of a Venus in pipe- 
-clay, portions of trays of Kimmeridge shale, a fragment of a 
-small white marble statuette ; and, in ironstone, the forepart 
of a couchant lion and an altar, with wings projecting at 
_the sides, intended for building into a wall, a base with 
delicate mouldings and part of a shaft of sandstone may 
also be noted. An extraordinary deposit of bones was 
found in Insula VI., consisting mostly of the lower jaws of 
oxen. The usual animal remains have been turned up, 
‘including, however, some of the cat, which are rare. From 
a tub well in Insula VI. came a stag’s horn, pick, and parts 
of the skull of a child of twelve or fourteen years ; but more 
curious was an interment found in Insula VI. In aroom of 
house No. 1 of that insula a shallow grave dug in the floor 
close to the wall of the room was discovered. It contained 
a human skeleton placed on its left side in a crouched 
position. Such of the bones of the skeleton as could be 
preserved have been deposited in the collection, together 
with a photograph showing their condition as found. The 
‘photograph, taken by Mr. J. Challenor Smith, has been 
presented to the collection by that gentleman. Since the 
ast report the plans of the public baths have been added to 
the collection. These, together with the plans of the baths 
formerly excavated, have been arranged in Screen III. in the 
Architectural Room. 
_Mr. O. A. Shrubsole, the hon. curator of the Geological 
and Prehistoric Department, reported that the most im- 


‘portant acquisition by the Museum during the year had | 


been seven British urns of the Bronze Age, which were 
obtained from a gravel pit at Sulham belonging to the Rev. 
Hi. B. Wilder. The urns were so fragile that it was neces- 
Sary to specially excavate for them ; and Mr. Wilder defrayed 
the cost of labour and allowed the Museum to retain the 
urns. In order to provide space for them a new turret-case 
had been ordered, and room would be found for this by 
putting the cases closer together. 

'_ The Rev. Alan Cheale reported concerning the Historic 
Archeology Department in September last a grant from 
the British School of Archzology in Egypt of various objects 
-of interest, a donation from Mr. LI. Treacher of iron spear- 
heads found in the Thames at Maidenhead, various loans 
from Mr. Eli Cauldwell, especially that of a small brass seal, 
apparently fourteenth century, with an inscription. This 
department is under much obligation to Mr. Cauldwell for 
continuous loans of objects. Considerable interest has been 
excited by the discovery of an upper stone of a quern with 
; Romano-British pottery at the Prospect Park Brickworks. 
These relics have been presented to the Museum by the 
owner, Mr. Reginald Wells, who has also consented to 
excavations by the Berks Archzeological Society to be carried 
out later in search of a Roman villa, of whose neighbour- 
hood there seem to be some indications. 

Mr. H. Dawson Barkas, the hon. curator of the art 
department, reported that the valuable collection of 
English pottery and porcelain lent by Mr. Cyril Butler, of 

ourton House, Shrivenham, received in June 1903 was 
returned in May last. The two central cases in the art 
‘foom, occupied by this collection, are now being used for 
exhibiting our Own specimens of pottery and porcelain and 
the collection lent by Mr. J. G. Stanford, the latter being of 
ational value, showing the development ‘in the art of 
English pottery since the sixteenth century. The two wall 
cases transferred from the Silchester collection are being 
used for exhibiting Oriental pottery, some Japanese objects 


and additional English pottery. In the local collection of 
engravings and prints several interesting and notable 
additionsihave been made, viz. :—A fine coloured engraving 
of St. Lawrence Church, published in the early part of last 
century by Lamb (purchased); a coloured engraving of 
Luckley House, Sonning (purchased), completes our series 
of local: views published by Timms in 1823; portraits of 
Miss Mitford (presented by Mr. George May); a portrait 
in colours of Dr. Cowan, of Reading (presented by 
Dr. Hurry), and an engraving of Dr. Thos. Ring, of 
Reading (presented by Mr. J..G. Stanford). In accordance 
with instructions received from Mrs. Mackenzie’s solicitors, 
her collection of Raeburn portraits has been handed over 
to the authorities of the Brighton Art Gallery. This loan 
has been much appreciated and has attracted many visitors. 
At the present the gallery is occupied by the Stott Collec- 
tion, which will remain until the middle of June, when 
arrangements have been made with the authorities of the 
Albert and Victoria Museum, South Kensington, for the 
loan of one of their series of water-colour paintings, illus- 
trative of the risé and progress of the art of water-colour 
painting in England. 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF SCOTLAND. 


HE annual report relating to the National Gallery, 
School of Art, Museum of Antiquities, &c., for the 
year ending September 30, 1906, states that the admis- 
sions to the National Gallery during the year have 
been 66,881. The number of persons admitted to the Gallery 
since it was first opened in 1859 is 4,677,366. The following 
works of art have been added to the collection :—Antique 
marble bust of “Antonia Augusta,” presented by Major- 
General D. M. Crichton Maitland; full-length oil portrait of 
Lady Shand, by Robert Herdman, R.S.A., presented by 
Lady Shand; picture in oil, entitled “ Mischief,” by G. F. 
Watts, R.A., presented by Mr. Watts’s trustees ; pen-and- 
ink drawing on panel, entitled ‘ Seapiece, with Dutch Men- 
of-War,” by William Van de Velde (the elder), presented 
by the Hon. Hew H. Dalrymple. 
The number of individual students enrolled in the 


‘school during the year was 546, exactly the same number 


as in the previous year, and there was an increase of forty- 
two students in the total number enrolled in the various 
classes. The grant on attendances paid by the Scotch 
Education Department for the year ended July 31, 1905, 
was the largest ever received on account of the school, 
namely, 1,573/, being an increase of 171/. over that of the 
preceding year. 

The admissions to the Scottish National Portrait Gallery 
and Museum of Antiquities during the year have been 
17,355. The total number of persons admitted to the 
building since the opening of the temporary buildings in 
1885 is 437,879. There have been added to the National 
Portrait Gallery by gift, or bequest, or loan—oil portrait of 
Flora Clift Stevenson, LL.D., educationist, by Alex. Roche, 
presented by Miss Stevenson’s executor in fulfilment of her 
wish ; and portrait of General Sir David Baird by Sir David 
Wilkie, presented by Major-General Sterling; crayon 
portrait of Lady Charlotte Bury, author and diarist, presented 
by the artist’s executor; chalk drawing of Thomas Camp- 
bell, poet, by John Henning, deposited by trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery, London. By purchase :—Oil 
portraits—Professor John Wilson, “ Christopher North,” by 
Sir John Watson Gordon; Sir John Macpherson, Batt., 
Governor-General of India, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Water-colour portraits—Helen Faucit (Lady Martin), actress, 
by Kenneth Macleay ; James Anderson, actor and dramatic 
author, by Daniel Maclise; crayon drawing of W. L. Leitch, 
water-colour painter, by E. Bundell Fox. Medallions— 
Thomas Walker, political reformer,’ by Tassie; John 
Henderson, Scottish actor, by Tassie. 

The Council of the Society of Antiquaries have reported 
that the number of objects of antiquity added to the 
museum during the year has been 96 by donation and 44 
by purchase ; also 136 volumes of books have been added 
to the library by donation and 35 by purchase. 

The admissions to Dunblane Cathedral for the period 
since it was opened to the public on April 1, 1893, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1905, were 67,681; the admissions during the 
year were 4,548. 


At the Anniversary Dinner of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution it was stated that 202 applicants 
were relieved during 1906 with the sum of 4,326/. in sums 
varying from tol. to 100/. 


”v . i te 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


‘Ir suggests the respect paid to law in England when, 
in spite of all.the changes which have been made in the 
_ principles of sanitary science and the execution of works, 
that the statute 23 Henry VIII., c. 5, should still be 
-respected. The subject arose at a meeting of the 
Lincoln Court of Sewers last week, when a question 
was raised about the remuneration of a commissioner. 
‘The Act of Henry VIII. provided that the commis- 
.sioners should receive 4s. for every day “they shall 
take pain in the execution of these commissions of 
‘sewers, and one clerk by them to be assigned 2s. for 
‘every day, of the rates, tares, lots and wains that shall 
‘be assessed or lost by authority of the said commission, 
_and be levied and paid by their discretions.” Within 
_the memory of living people no such reward was 
.ever paid—in Lincoln, at least. . Nor is. there any 
record relating to it at an earlier time. , Henry VIII. 
“was not the first king to recognise the importance of 
sewers for the safety and preservation of the realm of 
England, for in the time of Henry VI. several com- 
missions were sent into various parts of the country. 
The members held appointments during ten years, but 
the Chancellor could extend the time to fifteen years. 
‘The statute of Henry VIII. treated the subject on a large 
scale, for it might be considered as dealing with the 
arterial drainage of the country, and applied to all works 
connected with sewers in those days. - Thé oath which 
had to’ be taken by the commissioners is worth re- 
printing as a curiosity, and as suggesting how excellent 
‘ work was accomplished in the sixteenth century. The 
- phraseology is not unlike what is still employed in 
.some legal documents :—‘‘ Ye shall swear that you to 
‘your cunning, wit and power, shall truly and indifferently 
impartially) execute the authority to you given by this 
‘Commission of Sewers, without any favour, affection, 
corruption, dread, or malice to be borne to any manner 
Of person or persons: and as the case shall require, ye 
shall consent and endeavour yourself for your part, to 
the best of your knowledge and power, to the making of 
such wholesome, just,- equal, and. indifferent: laws and 
ordinances as shall be made and devised by the most 
discreet and indifferent of your fellows, being in 
Commission with you, for the redress, reformation 
and amendment of all and every such things as are 
contained and specified in the said Commission ; and 
the same laws and ordinances, to your cunning, wit 
and power, cause to be put in execution, without 
favour, meed, dread, malice or affection, as Gop you 
‘help and all Saints.” 


From the report of the medical officer of health for 
the City of London, it appears that a large and increas- 
ing proportion of the new drains in the City are now con- 
structed in iron with caulked lead joints. Iron, accord- 
ing {to Dr. .CottincripcE, has many advantages over 
earthenware, viz. the length of the pipes (9 feet against 
2 feet) enabling a true alignment to be kept, the small 
-number of joints, the fact that’ a defective joint can’ be 
caulked at once, saving delay, the greater resistance to 
subsidences and vibration, and the expedition with which 
the works can be carried out, the latter being an important 
item in large business premises, and indeed in any case. 
The disadvantages are the slightly increased cost of the 
material and the suggestion that the pipes are liable to 
corrosion ; but if they are properly coated with Dr. 
Ancus Smitn’s solution, this does not appear to be a 
real objection. On the whole, therefore, Dr. .Cotiinc- 


RIDGE has concluded, iron pipes are preferable to earth- |. 


enware ones, especially when the drain has to be laid 
beneath a building ; also when a drain has to be driven 
through a mass of brickwork the iron pipe offers greater 
facilities for laying the drain, as the joints are-so far apart 
and less cutting away is required in piercing the obstruc- 
tion. When. these advantages are more- generally 


recognised it may be possible to require all drains to be 
laid in iron, 


THE array of the names of supporters of the candi. 
dature of Mr. Maurice B. Apams for .membership Oo) 
Council which appears in the last number of the Journa, 
of the R.I.B.A. is evidence of the esteem in which he is_ 
held, and any member might well be proud: of such, 
testimony in his favour. The list may also be regarded 
as a protest against the inadvertence by which Mr. 
ADAMS was excluded on a recent occasion. Among the 
names are Royal Academicians, the President of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, some knights, . past and 
present members of Council ; indeed, one of the latter 
it is known resigned in order to make room for Mr. 
Apams. Election in the case of Mr. Apams would be a 
recognition of services rendered to architects for more 
than a generation. In connection with ‘the visits ‘and 
excursions of the Architectural Association he was far’ 
the most active of auxiliaries. When Secretary of the: 
Architectural Museum he was the principal upholder of 
the intentions of the original founders. He kept it from 
losing its. character .as a treasury of. architectural _ 
examples, and finally by his tact he enabled the building 
and collections to become the property of the ‘Archi- | 
tectural Association. Among the thirty candidates how 
many can point to more efforts for what may be called 
the general good, or, in other words, for the’ advance- 
ment of professional education? Recent events have | 
demonstrated that a few sturdy, independent 3a 
would be an advantage on the Council, and Mr. ADAMS | 
has shown that he will not sacrifice principle. to please 
a majority. We hope therefore for the sake of the 
Institute as for his own that he will find supporters to | 
place his name high on the voting return. ae 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL, BECKTON. : ak | 
HIS church is erected at the Beckton end of the | 
parish of -East Ham,. for the Rev.. J. Hupert 
Wakrz, and is mainly to give church accommodation for | 
the employees of the Beckton works of the Gas Light 
and Coke Co. The building is faced with Messrs, © 
Lawrence & Co.’s T.L.B. bricks, and has stone dress- 
ings. The whole of the work was carried out by 


a 
cae 
| 


y- 
Messrs. JoHN BARKER & Co., Ltp., Kensington, from 
designs by Mr. A. H. Ryan-Tenison,: F.R.I.B.A, of 
12 Little College Street, Westminster, S.W. - | 
eee : Y } 

THE KNOLL, HOLLINGTON, SUSSEX. 

\ 


HILL CREST, RYE, SUSSEX. 


f 4 Pa ae 
4 5 au mg 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY IN THE POTTERIES. a 

ig not infrequently happens in practice that the site 
available for a public library is a corner one at the 
junction of two roads. The design we illustrate is’an | 
example of how a public library in such a position may 
be effectively treated. The main entrance is well placed, 
whilst the design of the building expresses its functions | 
as a library in a ‘marked manner. The architects are | 
Messrs. GRroome & Berrincton, of Hereford. | 


a 


HOUSE IN CHESHIRE. } P ae 

~HIS charming country home has been built to — 

accord with its surroundings; it seems to fit in | 

with, and be part of, nature’s scheme. This is, no doubt, 

largely due to the use of local materials and the use of 

half-timber work in the main gable, suggesting the old 

style known as “ Cheshire Magpie” or Black and White. 

The lower portion is built of red brick, whilst the upper _ 
portion is covered with pebble dashing finished white; 
which contrasts well with the red-tiled roof and with 
the dark-toned half-timber work. The interior is a 
model of compact and convenient planning, and comfort 
has been studied in a marked degree. The architects 
are Messrs. Grooms & Betrineton, of Hereford, the 


sketch we reproduce being from the pen of Mr. GROOME. 
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- TWO BENEDICTINE MINSTERS. 

LECTURE on the cathedral churches of Gloucester 
\ and Norwich was given before the Society of Archi- 
.cts on Thursday evening, May 16, by Mr. E. W. Harvey 
iper, hon. member. The address was illustrated by about 


20 lantern slides. 

It was explained that each of the minsters is situated 
ear a narrow but navigable river, in a quaint old city 
.dolent with memories of the historic past, and each 

noteworthy as an example of Norman and_ Perpen- 
cular architecture of great richness and beauty. In 
sth cases the oldest portions of the existing fabrics, the 
10irs and transepts and their eastern. chapels, were built 
airing the last decade of the eleventh century, in the reign 
‘William Rufus. In both the choirs retain the original 
orman cores, but recased, veneered and remodelled in the 
arpendicular style, and each choir has been covered in by 
grand lierne vault of stone. 

At Gloucester and at Norwich alike popular tradition, 
id also the guide books, ascribe to the founders the build- 
gof the cathedral naves; but. in each case it is easy to 
yserve that, although the foundations to plinth level pro- 
ibly date from the days of Rufus, all we see of the super- 


ructure of either nave was in progress during the reign 


\Henty I. . . ef 

_ The lecturer threw upon the lantern screen plans of 
orwich and of Gloucester drawn to the same scale. 
ffer, he remarked, widely from those of most of our other 
eat churches, and are alike in retaining their Norman 
itline less altered than does any other English fabric. - 


antly arrests attention is the position of the cloisters.. At 
orwich this square enclosure follows the usual rule, as at 
estminster, Winchester and Durham, and’ is placed on 
|2 south side of the nave, open to the sunshine and pro- 
ited by the lofty walls of the nave and south transept 
im the north and east winds.. At Gloucester, for some 
(scure reason, the cloisters were, as at Canterbury and 
(ester, and other exceptional plans, built on the north side 
(the nave. 
‘Turning now to the churches themselves, we notice that 
[th Norwich and Gloucester are planned in a manner 
ccived from that famous resort of pilgrims, the now 
ined church of St. Martin at Tours, a plan usual in Nor- 
indy, but only adopted elsewhere in this country. at 
.wkesbury and Leominster, although traces of its influence 
: apparent in some features of Canterbury. Each of the 
‘hedral plans shown on the screen has a continuous pro- 
sional path round the choir, and the eastern end, instead 
having the customary English square face, is semicircular 
aGloucester and semioctagonal at Norwich. The transepts 
| either case are short, narrow and aisleless, and their thick 
vlls, of the Norman days, are covered in by Perpendicular 
its. From the eastern face of each transept projects an 
aiidal chapel, while. alike at Norwich and at Gloucester 
a ther pair of chapels juts out tangentially from the north- 
ce and south-eastern angles of the choir ambulatory, 
Hise tangential chapels being polygonal at Gloucester and 
)ments of two overlapping circles at Norwich. The east 
| of the choir in each case formerly terminated in a short 
Aidal Norman chapel; but this was, in. both instances, 
A -rwards rebuilt on a greatly-enlarged scale and to a rect- 
a lag Dian. 
_ The interest of each church is greatly enhanced by the 
fasings in the Perpendicular style with which the original 
/Man masonry has been veneered. Frequent and 
diistrous fires resulted in both churches in the substitution 
stone vaults for all the early timber roofs, while the 
went demands for better lighting, especially at the cross- 
im im the presbytery and at the extreme. west end, necessi- 
‘ad the enlargement and reconstruction of all the windows. 
‘The two cathedrals are nearly equal in area. That of 
‘wich covers 34,800 square feet, and ranks fourteenth in 
I! among English. minsters, being ,a little smaller than 
> Albans, and a trifle larger than Worcester. Gloucester 
SSS Spacious ; it stands nineteenth in dimensions, between 
: Ster and Exeter, with a superficial area of 30,690 square 


‘The Proportions of the two minsters are very different. 
iwich as an immensely long and narrow. nave; at 
*Acester the nave is comparatively short and broad.- The 
€ relative Proportions are followed in the choirs, which, 
Mither instance, is much more lofty and far better lighted 
‘1 the nave. In each cathedral a portion of the roof 
‘Ung is of unrivalled magnificence, but this splendour is 


They |- 


_ An initial distinction between the. two plans which in- 


confined to the nave at Norwich and~to the choir at 
Gloucester. 

Norwich is stately, but painfully plain in outline and 
treatment ; it has always lacked any projecting porch, and 
lost its chapter-house and lady chapel in the middle of the 


| sixteenth century. Gloucester, on the other hand, is one of 


our most beautiful edifices, and is: picturesquely broken in 
outline, while it possesses a unique interest in that it is the 


birthplace of the essentially English style known as Per- 


pendicular. me 

Both fabrics contain little work of the thirteenth century ; 
each has a scarcely altered Late Norman nave, vaulted 
during Henry III.’s reign at Gloucester, and in the days of 
Edward IV. at Norwich. Over the rough Norman masonry 
core of the choir a revetment of Perpendicular stonework 
has in each case been thrown, massive at Norwich, 
sumptuous at. Gloucester, while the .transepts, almost 
untouched Norman at Norwich, are encased in the later 
style at Gloucester. 

It is well to emphasise the fact that both Gloucester and 
Norwich, like Canterbury, Winchester, Durham, Ely, 


-St. Albans, Peterborough, Worcester, Chester and Rochester 


Cathedrals, and the abbeys of Westminster and Tewkes- 


bury, were originally the churches attached. to monasteries 


of the. Benedictine order, served by monks who dwelt in 
the adjoining buildings, separated by the cloisters from the 
churches. 

These monks were habited in loose black gowns, with 
broad sleeves and cowls ; they dined together in a refectory 
built on the first. floor of the monastery, beyond the side of 
the cloister further from the nave of the church; slept in 
cubicles in a long dormitory, which ran at right angles to 


this dining-hall and on the same level behind the east 


cloister walk. .In the centre of this east walk-a vestibule 
led to a rectangular chapter-house, parallel with the south 


.transept, and in this house the business meetings of the 


community were held. 

. The monks spent most of their days in the cloister walks, 
writing and copying illuminated manuscripts in little 
wooden studies shut off in one of the stone walks; here, 
too, they taught the novices. They washed in the open 
lavatory, which we can still see at one angle of a walk 
adjoining the stone staircase to the refectory. 

These cloisters at Norwich and at Gloucester are the 
most.spacious aud the most beautiful ever constructed in 
England. 

One other peculiarity of a Benedictine church is well 
shown in,each instance, as it is at Westminster: the choir 
stalls, instead of being confined to the presbytery, extend 
under the crossing into the structural nave, and the return 
seats. are enclosed by a stone screen on which once stood 
the rood, now replaced in each case by an organ case of 
the Restoration era.. 

The present choir and transepts at Gloucester were 
begun by Abbot Serlo in 1088, only eight years before 


Bishop Herbert de Losinga commenced building similar 


portions of his church at Norwich; :but whereas the East 
Anglian edifice was from the first intended for a cathedral, 
and occupied a new site, the see being transferred.from a 
smaller town, at Gloucester the story of St. Peter’s Abbey 
goes back four centuries earlier, to the joint monastery for 
monks. and nuns founded in 681.by King Osric; but it 
remained only an abbey until. 1540,, when Henry VIIL., 
having disbanded the monks, converted it into the cathedral 
church of one of his new bishoprics. 

One other point of similarity in the history of the two 
cathedrals is that. both suffered. grievously during the 
Commonwealth, the desecration of Norwich being pathetic- 
ally told by the saintly Joseph Hall, then bishop, in his 
“Hard Measure.” 

.- The author proceeded to show and give running com- 
mentaries on parallel features in the two cathedrals, 
alternately taking up the thread of either story, as a 
novelist depicts the woes and adventures of hero and 
heroine. Meg 

A. general view of Gloucester from the. Severn side, 
showing the magnificent cathedral tower as the dominating 
feature of the landscape, was followed. by two illustrations. 
of the spire and choir of Norwich as seen across the 
Wensum: at Pull’s Ferry, with the fourteenth-century low 
water-gate of the monastery in the foreground. 

The most picturesque aspect of Norwich, that over Life’s 
Green from E.S.E., gave the opportunity for a few words 
on the construction of the present stone spire, which had 
three predecessors of timber, each in turn struck by 
lightning and destroyed, and on the works of vaulting in 
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stone, all due to fires, carried out successively over the nave, 


the choir and transepts, by Bishops Lyhart, Goldwell and. 


Nix. 


point followed, and it was evident how greatly this minster 


excels its East Anglian sister in dignity of mass, variety 


of contour and charm of detail. In the foreground at Glou- 


cester is the grand lady chapel, the finest in England, made. 


cruciform by the projection of little two-storeyed transepts 


to north and-south. From this aspect the eye is led up 
‘from the flat-leaded roof of the south choir aisle to the 


great choir clerestory and the broad and lofty transept, and 
so upward to the most majestic tower in England, rising in 
two grand stages to a richly-turreted and hattlemented 


summit of open masonry, delicate as petrified lace, the. 


whole mass being admirable in its balance and proportions. 

Following these general views, fresh plans of Norwich 
and of Gloucester were shown in succession, the salient 
constructional developments, their builders and the approxi- 
mate dates being rapidly sketched. 

The all-important part which Gloucester played in the 
history of the architectural development of the Later 
English Gothic was dilated upon. 
curvilinear work of the fourteenth century gradually 
changed into a florid type of Flamboyant, its vigour losing 
itself and running to seed in wiry, flamelike curves, here in 
England, thanks to the lead given at Gloucester, the style 
gradually became more formal, more dignified and tame, 
more clearly subdued by the constraint of vertical and 
horizontal lines. Here, in the south transept of Gloucester, 
the outlay being inet by the offerings of pilgrims to the 
shrine of that meanest of all monarchical martyrs, 
Edward II., we witness the birth of the style nicknamed 
Perpendicular. Here we trace its evolution in the form of 
a veil of appliqué work in masonry added successively to 
the wall-surfaces of the choir and the north transept of this 
great mitred abbey church. The inexplicable fact, the 
unsolved chronological problem, was that here the new 
fashion lay dormant for more than a generation, like a bulb 
during a chilly May, and it was not until half a century 
later that it was taken up at Edington and at Winchester, 
and then spread in ‘a sudden blaze of splendour all over 
England. 

Nearer views of the east end of Norwich were then 
shown, the second one exhibiting the beautiful thirteenth- 
century arches formerly leading from the presbytery into 
Bishop Suffield’s lady chapel, destroyed in 1573 by Dean 
Gardiner. The flying buttresses supporting the great 
clerestory windows of Bishop Percy, and Bishop Goldwell’s 
stone vault to the apse itself rest on lofty piers, the outward 
thrust whereof is checked by large statues of the Disciples. 
The utilisation of the Twelve Apostles as makeweights was 
a thing to be deprecated. Another aspect of Norwich not 
often seen is from the north-east, the lofty choir and spire 
forming a background to a view across the palace gardens, 
with Bishop Reynolds’s private chapel and the ivy-clad ruins 
of the guest-hall immediately to the right. 

Bird’s-eye perspectives from adjoining church towers of 
the west fronts of the two cathedrals, that of Gloucester 
from the truncated spire of St. Nicholas, that of Norwich 
from St. George’s steeple, Tombland, showed that the 
poorest aspect in both minsters is that from the west. The 
west end of Norwich fails to attract from inanition and want 
of go, and also from the foolish restoration of between thirty 
and forty years since, by which the picturesque Elizabethan 
cupolas, familiar to the lecturer from childhood, and to all 
from Garland’s and Britton’s Views, were replaced by 
“Early English” pinnacles, and modern “Norman” was 
substituted for fragments of fifteenth-century masonry. The 
more recent removal by some timid surveyor of the pair of 
pinnacles flanking the gable had only made the nakedness 
of the front more evident. The west front of Gloucester is 
more ambitious, and is part of Abbot Morwent’s reconstruc- 
tion of the two western bays of the nave in 1430, but archi- 
tecturally it is a dismal failure. It is ruined as a com- 
position by continuous bands of transoms across the upper 
part of the great window, and by the harsh lines of the 
flat gable which show behind the pierced parapet. The 
open buttresses of the chief mullions, just recently crowned 
with little figures of saints, of insufficient scale for their 
position, are remarkable rather than pleasing, and the only 
redeeming features of the Gloucester facade are the square 
angle turrets, which consort well with the pinnacles of the 
central tower. To the left is the beautiful, if bepatched, 
thirteenth-century front of the Deanery, formerly the 


A bird’s-eye view of Gloucester from a similar stand- 


While in France the 
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Abbot’s Lodging, in: which many royal and other visit 
of high degree have been entertained. 5 
The imposing south side of Gloucester nave and 4 
bold south porch, the most satisfactory feature of Morwe 
rebuilding works, were next shown, the likeness of | 
porch to the similar and slightly earliar feature | 


Chillenden at Canterbury being pointed out. In both ca 
the statues destroyed by Puritans have been replaced w 
indifferent modern figures, Redfern being responsible | 
those at Gloucester, any one of which, it was suggest: 
would have needed a king’s command ‘to secure admiss. 
to the current Academy exhibition. on Se | 
A photograph of the pierced buttresses, the beautifu 
Decorated windows and Norman walling of the south nz 
aisle at Gloucester, led to the narration of how, owing) 
the weight of the stone vault thrown over the nave by | 
monks under Abbot Henry Foliot in 1242, the south w| 
steadily bulged outwards, until in 1318 the then Ab) 
Thokey, realised that active measures must be taken) 
obviate collapse of the structure. The present oy) 
buttresses were built up against the Normanones, the. 
stone groining was taken off the aisle and replaced bi 
pointed vault carried by quadripartite ribs, and for | 
semicircular windows were substituted new ones w) 
pointed heads and flowing tracery, the whole of | 
fenestration, within and without, and the vaulting r; 
being covered with a profusion of the ball-flower ornam« 
just at that time so popular in the West of England. 
Reverting to Norwich, the gatehouse built by | 
Thomas Erpingham in 1420, was followed by a glance; 
the nave-and spire from the south-west, and the story wi 
told of the riots, fire, desecration and bloodshed of 12: 
due to the quarrel as to Tombland fair tolls between | 
monks and citizens, fanned by the aggressive measu 
adopted by “that accursed prior, William de Brumha. 
The beautiful but much-restored gatehouse of St. Etheldri 
built by the monks in expiation of their share in the ( 
turbances, was next viewed aud the scene shifted back: 
Gloucester, where the south and north sides of the cli 
aisles were in turn seen. It was pointed out that, unl: 
Norwich, Gloucester has under the choir and its chapels 
Early Norman crypt, exactly the same in areaas the grou 
plan, and on the first floor again, over the vaulted north << 
south choir ambulatories, on either side of the choir, 1: 
spacious and lofty triforium, also. vaulted in stc 
approached by good stone staircases and connected act; 
the east window by the so-called “ Whispering Gallei, 
a corridor 3 feet wide and 6 feet in height. Externally ti 
passage-way forms a marked feature from the south-east ‘ 
north-east, as it is carried in front of the chapels forming 
eastern terminations of the choir aisles; in its construct) 
the fourteenth-century builders reused Norman wor 
masonry, their economical habits proving a snare ané 
stumbling-block to ill-read successors to the members) 
the Pickwick Club. At the south-east angle the lectu? 
pointed out that there was in view a study in the develo 
ment of Medizeval fenestration—Norman, Early a 
Early Decorated, showing ball-flower ornament, and for! 
Late Perpendicular, all comprised at one glance. 5 if 
Passing still further north in the circuit of Gloucesi 
the audience stood in Pitt Street, looking on oe sat 
arcade of the infirmary, cleansed by Sir Gilbert St 
seven-and-thirty years ago of the picturesque sixteel 
century bay windows and walling with which they had b” 
filled in, and left as perfect, as neat and as unromantica 
a cemetery mason could have desired. It was curious 12 
at six Benedictine cathedral monasteries, this of Glouce€ 
and those of Norwich, Canterbury, Winchester, Ely a 
Peterborough, only an arcade remains of the infirmar! 
which the monks were nursed after blood-letting and dui}: 
sickness and throughout extreme old age. Here the : 
was of very Early Decorated character, with grouped sh! 
and narrow bands of continuous foliage in the capitals ) 
wide moulded arches. Through the openings are gal~ 
finely framed views of Abbot Seabrooke’s superb cen@ 
tower. ; 
Once more the magic carpet was invoked to convey ™ 
spectators back to Norwich, where the long line of the | 
leaded nave roof was seen rising beyond the ruins of 
refectory, whil= to the right rose the bold south trans 
with the tower and spire immediately behind. Next ca 
a bird’s-eye view across the cloister garth towards thes! 
at the north-east angle, and the author raised the pi 


\ 
: 


| whether the cloister garth of Norwich or Gloucester 1 


most beautiful in England. Certainly they have no a 
rival elsewhere, either in spaciousness, in picturesque 


¥ 


« 
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in serenity. In both cases the cloisters replaced earlier 
25 of timber on stone plinths, probably destroyed by fire, 
j were several generations in course. of coustruction. 
rwich was by far the slowest in reconstruction, for 
ereas Gloucester cloisters were in progress during sixty 
rs, from 1352 until 1412, during the reign of four abbots, 
se at Norwich were a-building during 133 years, having 
xn begun half a century earlier in 1297, and not being 
ished till twelve years after Gloucester in 1430, while 
ven bishops in turn wore the mitre, including such 
lates as Walpole, Salmon, Percy, Spenser, Courtenay 
j Alnwick. During all this long period the original plan 
j dimensions of the bays of each walk were maintained, 
- it is easy to trace a gradual progression in the fashion 
the fenestration from east to south by west to the north 
e—that next the cathedral—and the last to be recon- 
ucted. The audience were asked to glance in passing up 
the bewildering piling-up of windows in the lofty nave 
ll, two sets of triforia and two of clerestories rising over 
h other tier upon tier—all tears, like Niobe, it was sug- 
ited in an aside—broken into here and there by later 
yrts to secure better lighting for the interior. 

The comparison with the complicated fenestration of 
twich elucidated the simple plan of Gloucester. Here 
. effect of a peep across the cloisters to south-east suffered 
m the uniformity of the tracery, as well as from the lower 
isimpler character of the walling behind ; but the tower 
ich here replaced the spire of the East Anglian minster 
s assuredly a grander finish tothe coup d’@il. The garth 
Gloucester was, for centuries after the Reformation, and 
s even when the lecturer first visited it, a howling 
derness, and was traditionally said to have been the 
shen garden of the monks, a legend which the author 
believed. Thirty years ago it was laid out as_ the 
anery garden, and the public had now a grievance in 
tits beauties could only be inspected from two or three 
tant viewpoints, as the tracery of the cloister walks was 
2d with the obscure glazing facetiously known as 
hedral glass, with here and there stained glass as hideous 
it was misplaced. Another modern grievance was that 
the lecturer’s visit this spring he found that the trees 
1 shrubs planted about thirty years ago have now grown 
luxuriously that it is impracticable, even before the 
ves are burst, to obtain a clear and unobstructed view 
oss the garth. A fifteenth-century gargoyle at the north- 
tangle of the cloisters represents a bearded man grasp- 
aTainwater pipe, suggesting to the fanciful the Angel 
Peace bearing away the cannon that has devastated so 
ny homes. Some detailed views of the cloister fenestra- 
1 were followed by interior views in the walks. At 
cwich a drawing by Ethel Buckingham was reproduced, 
‘king up the east walk towards the well-known prior’s 
wrway, which was directly afterwards shown at close 
irters trom a photograph. At Gloucester the illustra- 
is included the caryls in the south walk, where the 
‘nks studied in seclusion in little recesses like sentinels’ 
es; and the famous lavatorium and its cistern, the finest 
lll those of monastic times remaining to our days. The 
‘ch more modest fifteenth-century lavatory at the north- 
bt angle of Norwich cloisters. followed, and a visit 
3 paid to the chapter- house at Gloucester, the 
2st fabric of its class, and part of the original 
‘ndation by Abbot Serlo. The eastern bay is obviously 
© As a matter of fact, it was pulled down and re- 
It in 1460 by Abbot Richard Hanley, to whom we also 
> the present lady chapel. Over the Norman bays is a 
'y barrel-vault, carried by ribs rising from recessed 
“mms, and along the walls is the usual Norman arcading 
© m marble, resting on a continuous stone bench, 
teon the monks sat in chapter. The flooring is so 
ch below this level that the monks of short stature must 
'¢ Suffered grave discomfort during lengthened sittings, 
curiously enough the stone bench along the inner side 
he cloister walks is just as inconveniently low, to the 
| iment of tall men. On the north and south wall 
bee of the chapter-house some fifteenth-century black 
2ring has recently been renewed in startling and un- 
‘ nly vividness, 

: aving completed a perambulation of the cathedrals, 


lecturer devoted the second portion of his address to 
i a Entering Norwich by the west door, he 
pti that the nave was one of the longest and the 
) 


t pessive in England, its effect being only surpassed 

ede” diverse nave of Westminster Abbey. Of 

it a narrow but lofty bays, with a wide triforium and 
ory on either side resting on stone vaulted aisles, it | 


shows massive treatment of fully developed Norman of the 
days of Henry I. The huge piers gain some of their effect, 
as do those in the naves of Ely and Peterborough, from the 
fact that the inner faces are alternately semicircular and 
divided into a triplet of shafts. Over the openings to the 
aisles we glance into the cavernous depth of the triforium 
on our left, of equal span and height with the arcade below, 
resembling in spaciousness those of Ely, Peterborough, 
St. Albans and Southwell, but infinitely finer in treatment 
than any of these. When a lad the lecturer used to hear 
the verger boast that a waggon and four horses could be 
driven round the triforium, so wide and well paved is it, 
and he then wondered how they got the team up to its 
floor, and what was found there worthy the cartage. 
Glancing up to the shallow clerestory, the merest tyro in 
architectural history realised that what at first seemed a 
harmonious composition is of two widely separated periods. 
On the walls built between 1110 and 1120 is poised a 
magnificent groined lierne vault, erected in 1465-70 by 
order of Bishop Walter Lyhart. For this stone roof, the 
finest in the country, we are indebted to the disastrous fire 
of 1463, when the wooden spire was struck by lightning. 
The vault is separated by a wide gulf from that by Beaufort 
over Winchester nave, and is immeasurably superior to 
Chillenden’s roof over the nave of Canterbury; it is noble 
in ‘conception and execution, refined and yet lavish in 
detail. 

Turning now to Gloucester, we open the west portal, 
and ask if two contemporary naves could be more unlike 
than those of Norwich and of Gloucester ? They were both 
in progress at the same time ; but the broad piers and great 
triforia of Norwich are here replaced by lofty cylinders of 
masonry, rising clear from the paving to a height of over 
30 feet, with plain capitals suggesting those of the Doric 
order, and carrying an arcade, with a narrow but rich 
double zigzag ornament. Above this tall arcade is a 
meagre Late Norman triforium and clerestory, and over 
these again was thrown in 1242 a quadripartite vault of the 
Chichester type. The monks themselves, under Abbot 
Henry Foliot, we are told by Froucester, laboured at the 
roof, considering they could do it better than skilled 
but less pious workmen. The result does more credit to 
their courage than to their architectonic knowledge or 
technical skill—indeed, their revaulting is almost revolting 
in its effect. The need for the vault was urgent because 
the flat wooden ceiling, which probably resembled those of 
Peterborough, Waltham and St. Albans, had been consumed 
in one of the numerous fires with which Gloucester Abbey 
was afflicted. 

Glancing again at the chimney-like columns, we recollect 
that they are but shams; instead of being solid, they are 
mere casings of masonry around masses of loose concrete 
and rubble. This was their salvation a century and a half 
ago, when the ignorant and conceited Kent, self-styled an 
architect, actually proposed to flute them, so as to reduce 
their girth, but ‘was dissuaded on learning the real con- 
struction. 

When were these cylinders built? And where was 
found their model ? 

They subvert the ordinary opinion that the nave, like 
the choir, is the work of Rufus’s friend, Abbot Serlo, for no 
such Doric capitals, no such voussoirs to the arcade, can be 
paralleled elsewhere of that period. The treatment of the 
masonry is absolutely diverse from that of the core embedded 
in the walls and arcades of the choir, and it is evident that 
at the time of the dedication of Serlo’s church in 1150 only 
the eastern limb, the transepts and a bay or so of the nave 
existed. Similar columns and abaci to these exist only 
on the Western Marches, at Tewkesbury, Malvern and 
Pershore. 

Here a slide of the interior of Tewkesbury Abbey 
church, looking east, was cast on the. screen, and it was 
apparent that while there is a great resemblance to 
Gloucester, the soffits of the arcade and the treatment of 
the aisle are plainer. This nave, which was revaulted in 
the fifteenth century, was consecrated in 1121. Somewhat 
similar caps and abaci were to be seen in the nave of 
Southwell, built in 1120. Two other views showed the 
north nave arcades of Gloucester and Tewkesbury looking 
in the same direction, east, and seemed to the author to 
establish the point that they were contemporary and 
influenced each other. At Tewkesbury the same details 
were visible as at Gloucester, but executed in a ruder and 
plainer fashion, and with less available funds. 

In the nave of Norwich the feature that awakens most 
curiosity in the minds of laymen is the pair of enormous 
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twisted, or rather channelled, columns on either side at the 
second bay west of the organ screen. A like but less 
noticeable pair is embedded in the eastern wall of the choir- 
screen. Each pillar is of great girth, and is ornamented 
with spiral channelling cut deeply into the surface. Some- 
what similar fluted columns are to be seen in Ralph 
Flambard’s nave at Durham, built between 1100 and 1129, 
and smaller ones at Waltham Abbey and Lindisfarne, and 
stamp the date of the nave in the days of Henry I. as 
effectually as do the lofty shafts at Gloucester. On the 
south side of Norwich nave the two aisle bays west of the 
. channelled pillar were converted into a chantry by Bishop 
Nix, 1536, who invested the piers and soffit of the Norman 
arcade with stonework of Tudor character, and set up an 
altar, of which only the reredos, despoiled of its statues, 
remains. The fan tracery above each bay is nearly two 
centuries later than the similar work in Gloucester cloisters. 
To light his chantry the better Nix cut away the twelfth- 
century arcading below the triforium in the two bays of the 
south wall of the nave opposite and inserted huge windows 
of his own day. ‘Nix, indeed, comes down in history as an 
infamous, simonizcal and persecuting prelate; but con- 
temporary historians probably painted his character the 
blacker because he had the audacity to side with the Pope 
against that godly defender of the faith, Henry VIII. 

Successive illustrations of the south nave aisles of 
Norwich and Gloucester were exhibited, the former tame 
and ordinary, the latter showing Abbot Thokey’s daring and 
successful reconstruction of the twelfth-century vault. 
Crossing the nave of Gloucester by the screen, the north 
aisle, which retains its Norman vault, was seen in either 
direction, from east and from west, and on its north wall 
were successively examined in detail Abbot Froucester’s 
grand processional doorway into the west cloister, walk ; 
John Flaxman’s dignified monument to Mrs. Sarah Morley, 
attended in her ascent heavenward by a well-grouped bevy 
of angels, and the quaint Jacobean tomb to Alderman 
Thomas Machen, his portly spouse, and their symmetrically 
disposed dozen kneeling sons and daughters in a bas-relief, 
the whole an excellent illustration of the costumes of 1615. 

Returning to Norwich, the nave was seen looking west- 
wards, and it was noted that, unlike Gloucester, it retains its 
Late Norman work throughout. The whole space over the 
western doorway of 1120 (and a stone beam of the four- 
teenth century), is filled by a huge nine-light Perpendicular 
window of the Westminster Hall pattern. Erected by 
Bishop Alnwick in 1436, it was filled by Hedgeland nearly 
sixty years ago with the strangest medley of stained glass 
ever passed by acomplaisant memorial committee. In one 
hotchpotch are jumbled together feeble copies of half'a dozen 
paintings by men as diverse as Raphael, Le Brun and 
Benjamin West. This travesty on stained glass serves as 
a memorial of good Bishop Edward Stanley, the ornitho- 
logist and evangelical preacher, father of the more dis- 
tinguished Dean of Westminster. 

A similar pair of illustrations of the nave of Gloucester, 
looking west, showed the results of Abbot Morwent’s re- 
construction of the two western bays, c. 1425-30. The work 
is of a poverty-stricken type of Perpendicular, and fitly 
matches with Foliot’s home-made vault over the eastern 
portion of the nave. The nine-light west window is un- 
commonly like that of Norwich, and like it is filled with 
stained glass to a mid-Victorian bishop, Dr. Monk. It is by 
Wailes, is seven years later than Norwich, and does not 
offend the canons of: good taste in glass so outrageously. 
The rector of Dursley, the Rev. Canon Bartleet, has a tale 
to tell of this window. Under the canon’s guidance some 
old dames from his parish visited Gloucester. In the 
cloisters Mr. Bartleet explained to the members of his 
mothers’ meetiiig how the Benedictine monks once lived 
there, studied in the caryls, washed at the lavatory, dined 
in the refectory and slept in the dormitory, or betimes, 
perchance, in the church. At the clcse of the inspection 
one old lady lingered long, and cordially shaking her rector’s 
hand, told him how she appreciated all he had told them 
about the monks more than the other villagers, “ Because 
you see, sir, my old mother washed for them monks.” The 
canon was taken aback, because, although his informant’s 
mother might have suffered ablutions oft and sore vica- 
riously for the Benedictines, they had been disbanded for 
three and a half centuries, and the daughter had neither the 
reputation nor appearance of being a tricentarian. Further 
questioning showed that the “monks” for whom the old 
dame’s mother washed comprised the family of the first 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, to whose memory this 
window was erected. 


_ The glory of Norwich is the lierne vaulting over | 
nave. The intersections of the moulded ribs are are 
by stone bosses, 328 in number, carved in rather co;: 
and archaic fashion with incidents from the Old and I 
Testaments, with here and there Bishop Walter Lyhi| 
rebus, a hart lying in the water; they are richly colo: 
and gilded. Several examples of these bosses were sho; 
including representations of the Magi, the Last Sup, 
Peter Released from Prison, and Satan Securing the So 
Herod, the last scene depicted in the customary Media, 
manner as a befurred, horned and tailed satyr drawin 
small naked figure from between the bearded lips of | 
dying and bedridden king. 

Once more the glories of Gloucester held the field ; 
the audience were invited to inspect one of the most t. 
iiantly lighted and most stately choirs in England. Look| 
eastward from the entrance under the organ screen, all | 
stone panelling seen to right and left beyond the stalls }| 
observed to be but skin-deep ornamentation, a casing o: 
a core of Norman masonry, glimpses of the inner fab: 
the oldest part of the minster above ground, being revez, 
in the round arches of ground floor and _triforii; 
These wide semicircular arches two storeys in height w; 
draped but not hidden by a veil of delicate masonry in oj) 
mullions and transoms forming a panelling to each b) 
Elegance, harmony and grace characterise the encasem«| 
executed by Abbot Staunton and his successor Hor 
during the fifty years’ reign of Edward III., an expenic\ 
easily defrayed by the gifts of pilgrims at the tomb of t! 
king’s father. The vaulting overhead, although not up: 
the Norwich standard, is light and effective, but attention: 
held by the glowing illumination provided by the enorm«: 
east window, the largest in Great Britain. Its width) 
38 feet is, indeed, a little greater than that of the chi 
itself, for in order to enhance this wealth of glass the no: 
and south walls of the last bay of arcading in the pres!: 
tery were taken down and rebuilt so as to slope outwai: 
at the east end towards the aisles, the inner face of the || 
being thus slightly concave. It still contains much of : 
original stained glass; of the forty-nine full-length figu’: 
thirty-seven are absolutely genuinely attired in the costu:: 
of the early days of Edward III. ; of the eighteen armor! 
shields thirteen bear the identical coats of arms worn 
those who fought on the field of Cressy. Thus recor, 
costume, heraldry, treatment of glazing are independ 
witnesses that. the window was completed between 13 
and 1350. Unfortunately, the colour of the glass is to t? 
lecturer not attractive, being largely dingy white al 
yellowish-green. If one goes outside he will find that t: 
tracery heads and cuspings so prominent in the upper p! 
of the window are only applied on the inner soffits, and @ 
not repeated on the external surface ; the same economy! 
cusping is evident in the great west window of the nave. _ 

The stalls to the left or north are the oldest, the work! 
Abbot Staunton; those to the south were constructed / 
the next abbot, Horton. In the foreground, in front | 
Scott’s reredos, the oaken effigy and altar tomb of Robt 
Curthose have recently been replaced on the original 

As we stand here a dissolving view passes before ? 
mental eye. All the appliqué work dissolves from t 
walls, and squat piers and round arches equally divide t 
space to right and left, and before us is a similar low arcal, 
through which we see the light of a round-headed eastel 
window in the short apse and the chapel beyond, as } 
St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, and St. John’s in the Wh? 
Tower. The roof-vaulting is lowered, barrel shaped, al 
plastered and painted; rude oak benches anda stone bene 
ing next the walls replace all the fittings, and to the lefts 
a clumsy wooden pulpit. It is August, 1100, and even ‘th 
massive-walled fragment of a church is well lighted. In u 
choir itself are seated the hot-tempered red-haired king 2° 
his nobles, clad in short-sleeved tunics, and over them fir 
lined cloaks, with pointed shoes and gloves ; nearby are aril” 
huntsmen, while massed in the transept limbs of the sht 
abbey church are the three-score monks from the adjoins 
monastery of St. Peter and others from neighbourls 
houses and not a few secular clergy, with the Abbot oe 
his prior, treasurer and other officials. The pulpit belc 
us is occupied by a stranger, Abbot Fulda of Shrewsbu 
who preaches a scathing sermon in which 
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he predicts 
end of a covetous, unjust and pleasure-loving monarch 1! 
district far to the south-east, where two other members) 
the blood-royal have already met violent deaths. 
prophecy is so pointed and unmistakable that courtiers. a 
monks alike wince as they look upon the haughty king 
countenance. Afterwards Abbot Serlo, who has a genure 
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affection for his rough monarch, begs William to take 
Fe Uaioe and, at any rate, not proceed on his hunting 
expedition. How the king angrily brushes aside his 
mentor, how he rides off to the New Forest, where Walter 
Tyrrel’s bow, drawn at a venture, lays him low, and how 
his corpse is buried under Winchester Cathedral tower, 
which forthwith collapses—all these we recall as schoolboys’ 
history as the vision fades. oe 

The unsatisfactory and inadequate reredos at Gloucester, 
designed by Sir Gilbert Scott and executed by Redfern five- 
and-thirty years ago and the Early sixteenth-century four- 
stalled sedilia, elaborate but stiff in treatment, were seen and 
areturn was made to Norwich. From Lyhart’s organ screen 
's a bird’s-eye view to east-north-east over the choir, 
oresbytery and apse, with a glance at the unaltered work 
of the days of Rufus in the north transept. We are still 
west of the crossing, and beyond the massive clustered 
piers carrying the tower and spire we see the veneering 
applied by Bishop Goldwell to the lower arcade of the 
Norman presbytery. To Goldwell we also owe the heavy 
ierne vault overhead. The apse itself is Norman, but the 
ypenings into the lady chapel are Early English, while the 
slerestory above is the work of Bishop Percy in the middle 
of the fifteenth century. A clamber up the narrow and 
Il-lighted tower staircase brings us to the lantern ‘stage, 
‘ooking on the Norman arcading and circular portholes of the 
yassage round the interior of the steeple. From this point 
iteps and shaky ladders took the lecturer to the topmost 
ucerne light in the spire, where beyond and above the closely 
nassed houses and churches of theold city stretches on every 
side a broad tableland of sparsely inhabited country, wide 
egments of grey sea rimming the horizon at two points to 
‘ast and north-north-west ; but of this view no slides were 
btainable. Descending again to the floor level we look up 
nto the central tower, revealing a curious foreshortened 
ffect of arcading and of the wooden panelling of the belfry 
loor, 120 feet above the legs of the camera. The next 
‘lustration was of the beautiful Flamboyant clerestory 
vindows in the apse, executed about 1360 for the youthful 
sishop Percy, who, appointed to the see an inexperienced 
riest of two-and-twenty, died at the early age of thirty-five. 
‘he roof then was of timber, and was replaced a century 
oda quarter later by the present stone vault, in which 
soldwell has perpetuated his memory by arranging that 
very boss should represent a shallow gilded bowl as a 
2bus on his name. The next view is taken from the 
edge of the central triforium bay in this apse, looking 
vestward and upward along the whole length of Lyhart’s 
ave vault to the west window. On the nearer and eastern 
wer arch can be traced the outlines of the earlier timber 
dof over the choir, which was waggon-shaped and much 
wer than the present vault. Below the wide triforia 
either side can be seen Goldwell’s Perpendicularisation 
* the presbytery arcade. The guide books dilate on 
ie “ wonderful engineering ingenuity Goldwell displayed 
| supporting the upper walls” while he removed and 
‘built the arcade. The author, therefore, examined the 
ork closely on his last visit to Norwich, and found that all 
‘€prelate’s ingenuity consisted in scraping the Norman 
all to a depth of 2 inches to 2} inches, and a plying to it 
veneer of thin slabs of richly-carved stone. Even so 
‘retul and original a writer as Mr. Francis Bond speaks 
i this as “one of those marvellous pieces of engineering 
| which the Medizeval architects were so fond,” but the 
turer could see nothing beyond the powers of a Max 
‘n Ende to devise or a Brunel to execute. Below to the 
ft, in a bay of the south arcade, is Goldwell’s tomb, 
ult in his lifetime, and the only Medizval monument 
‘ Norwich showing an effigy. The figure is, as Bloxham 
ited out a generation since, a unique example of a pre- 
‘lormation bishop wearing a processional cope. The 
potiing and helm on the cornice are exceptionally 
/30rous, and dwarf the coat of arms below. 
y! Returning to Gloucester, a fearly contemporary tomb 
‘th effigy is seen in the choir—that erected by the last 
>bot Parker to housel the dust of King Osric, by whom 
= abbey was founded in 681. The tomb was long regarded 
ta mere cenotaph ; but twenty years ago it was opened by the 
fesent scholarly Dean, Dr. Spence Jones, when it proved to 
atain human bones in aleadencoffin. Parkerwasno stickler 
!- historical exactitude. The seventh-century monarch 
,€presented, with a charming indifference to anachronism, 
1 Tudor regal costume, crown, tunic, mantle, collar and 
hie the latter resting on a lion of “ngland. On his 
"ast Is the model of a sixteenth-century church: The 
tment of the tom 


b and its cornice and bratticing is far 
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Superior to that of Goldwell at Norwich some twenty years 
earlier. Next was seen the thirteenth-century oak figure 
of Robert Curthose, son of William the Conqueror, which, 
with the fourteenth-century altar tomb on which it rests, 
has lately been brought from the Boteler Chapel to a space 
immediately in front of the altar in the choir. During the 
Commonwealth troubles this effigy was broken in pieces by 
the soldiers, but the fragments were preserved by Sir 
Humphrey Tracey and replaced in the north-east chapel 
soon after the restoration of Charles II. The sculptor was 
no genius, and evidently found the carving of the hands 
beyond his skill; they are more like the flippers of a seal. 
Passing through a wide and richly-groined ante-chamber, 
we find ourselves in the largest, loftiest, widest and most 
splendid lady chapel in England. It was built at the very 
end of the fifteenth century—between 1477 and 1499—by 
Abbots Hanley and Farley. The richly-groined roof is of 
the same type as that over the choir, and the nine-light east 
window contains a medley of ancient glass. Before the 
beautiful reredos are the altar rails put up by Archbishop 
Laud when dean. Along the panelled walls, which above 
the dado level are almost unbroken window surfaces, are 
several interesting Jacobean and Georgian monuments. 
Turning back, we see that over the vestibule is a small 
ante-chapel, separated by an open screen and approached 
from the triforia, right and left, by the famous Whispering 
Gallery. We retrace our steps to the altar steps of the 
choir, and looking westward see a fine six-light window in 
the west wall, the greater height of the choir over the nave 
allowing this to be pierced so as to derive light through the 
tower. This western window, with which the vergers of 
Gloucester love to astonish non-architectural visitors, suf- 
fered in the very last outburst of Puritanical iconoclasm in 
England—in 1689, when the Mediaeval stained glass it con- 
tained was smashed, on the ground that it represented the 
Trinity. 

A view of Norwich choir from a like standpoint shows 
the much tamer character of the architecture. It displays 
also’ the new bishop’s throne recently substituted for an 
awful example of an “eighteenth-century Gothic” throne, 
now justly relegated to the Consistory Court. The choir- 
stalls both at Norwich and Gloucester each provide sixty-two 
seats, the number of the inmates in the monasteries. In 
both cathedrals there are good examples of fifteenth-century 
carving in oak. Two misereres were shown from Norwich 
—a lion biting a knight, to whose rescue a maid comes and 
attacks the animal from behind, and the familiar story of 
the farmer’s wife chasing the fox which has stolen her fat 
goose, a collie joining in the pursuit, while a pig takes 
advantage of the occasion and helps itself from an over- 
turned pot. The examples selected of Gloucester misereres, 
which are carved the reverse way so as to be viewed from 
the ledge and not from the back as at Norwich and else- 
where, were three—a mermaid with her outstretched arms 
supporting a pair of dolphins, Samson being shorn of his 
locks: by Delilah, and the ascent into heaven on eagles’ 
wings of Alexander the King. 

Another visit was paid to Gloucester to inspect the 
details of Thokey’s early fourteenth-century work in the 
south transept and the adjoining aisle of the nave, anda 
bird’s-eye view was taken across the transepts to the north, 
the suspended vaulting across the tower arches to north 
and south being shown in detail and demonstrated to have 
no structural or mechanical value. The very early 
character of the Perpendicular work in the south transept, 
the rounded sections of the vaulting ribs and the absence 
of bosses at the intersections were pointed out. In the 
north transept it was seen that the treatment is more 
advanced. A somewhat similar view across the transepts 
at Norwich from south to north, also taken at the triforium 
level, revealed plain and scarcely altered late eleventh- 
century masonry, although the vaulting is the latest work 
of the kind in the cathedral, having been added by 
Bishop Nix ubout 1530. Two monuments of nineteenth- 
century Norwich prelates in the transepts were seen 
in detail—the seated marble figure of Dr. Bathurst, 
a dull, dignified bishop who died in the year of Queen 
Victoria’s accession, and is represented by the latest and 
one of the poorest of Chantrey’s works. This is placed 
against the east wall of the south transept, while in the 
centre of the north transept is James Forsyth’s altar tomb 
to the last bishop, Dr. Pelham, in which the contrast 
between the white marble effigy and the streaky alabaster 
tomb is somewhat too vivid. Returning again to the north 
transept of Gloucester, the variety and superior beauty and 
scenic effect of this cathedral were at once apparent, the 
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views selected for illustration including a peep to north- 
west across the nave, a glance into the apsidal chapel of 
St. Paul, with its richly- canopied Perpendicular reredos and 
Late windows set in Norman walling ; the thirteenth-century 
reliquary, described in a guide book of eighty years 
since as the “punishment cells for monks,” and at a 
later period regarded as a lavatorium; and the curious 
little fourteenth-century pilgrims’ lectern at the entrance 
to the north ambulatory. In the ambulatory itself the 
chief object of interest is the elaborate monument of 
Edward II., with its ornate tabernaclework, set off by con- 
trast with the dwarf Norman pier on either side. The 
profile of the face was shown to have a great likeness to the 
effigy by William Torel of the murdered king’s grandfather, 
Henry III, to that of his son, Edward III., both in the 
Confessor’s Chapel at Westminster Abbey, to that of his 
grandson, Edward the Black Prince, at Canterbury, and to 
those of his great grandsons, Richard II., shown by carved 
figure and Haxey’s painting at Westminster, and Henry IV. 
at Canterbury. Crossing the choir of Gloucester to the 
south ambulatory, the great and unique cope chest, shaped 
like a legless grand piano, was seen; a glance given into 
St. Philip’s chapel, and the stone staircase was ascended to 
view the spacious and well paved and light triforia, with 
their peculiar flying buttresses employed within as vaulting 
ribs. 

Reverting again to Norwich, the choir ambulatories were 
visited. A charming and unparalleled feature is the bridge 
crossing the north aisle, formerly leading to a reliquary 
chapel long since destroyed. A circular turret contains the 
staircase by which the priest gained access to the bridge, 
from which he hung the Eastern or Sepulchre light. The 
garishly-decorated vesical Jesus chapel projecting to the 
north-east having been visited, the choir was crossed to the 
south ambulatory, ridicule being popred | on the tradition 
beloved of Norwich vergers that. the “‘ Wicked M.” tracery 
in the windows over the entrances to these ambulatories 
from the transepts was devised to evade the iconoclasm of the 
Reformers. With an inspection of St. Luke’s chapel at the 
south-east angle, a glance at the fine fourteenth-century 
font with its sculptured panels of the Seven Sacraments 
and a peep up the steps across the apse to north-east, the 
survey of Norwich closed with a view of the ancient epis- 
copal throne, in which the bishop, who stood in the ambula- 
tory of the apse with his face to the lady chapel, obviously 
occupied the westward position while celebrating mass. 
The final slides were of a feature at Gloucester not paral- 
leled in Norwich, the spacious and many-chapelled crypt ; 
here, the entrance from the south nave aisle, the steps as 
seen from below, and the altar slab and piscina in the 
south-east chapel were the points selected for illustration. 

In conclusion the lecturer said :—We have spent a long 
evening in inspecting and comparing two of the most 
picturesque and historically interesting of our great Bene- 
dictine churches, edifices in regard to which the hackneyed 
lines from “II Penseroso ” are peculiarly appropriate :— 


Let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
And love the high embowered roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof ; 
And storeyed windows, richly dight, 
Casting a dim, religious light. 
There let the pealing organ blow . 
To the full-voic’d choir below, 

In service high and anthem clear, 
As may, with sweetness to mine ear 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes, » 


ARCHITECTS AND LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 


cf eens Council of the Royal Institute of Architects of Ire- 

land have issued a copy of the correspondence that 
has passed between it and the Local Government Board re- 
garding the appointment of architects to supervise the 
erection of labourers’ cottages under the Labourers (Ireland) 
Act, 1906. Since the date of the last letter from the Board 
a statement was made in the House of Commons by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland that many highly qualified 
architects had applied to rural councils for employment at 
less than the maximum fee fixed by the Board. The 
Council state that, so far as they are aware, no member of 
the Institute, which numbers among its members most of 
the practising architects of standing throughout Ireland, has 
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applied at less than the maximum fee. The Coma poi 
out that many of the applicants are totally unqualified a 
act as architects, several of those appointed by the distr 
councils having been objected to by the Local Governme 
Board as unfit under the exceedingly wide qualifications | 
the regulations under the Act, while in other cases t: 
competition for the post proved abortive, there being ony 
one applicant. The _ inevitable result’ of fixing su, 
very low fees is, the Council hold, to render f 
impossible for an architect of any standing to app) 
and consequently inferior men are appointed. eT: 
Council wrote to the Board expressing their opinion th 
the fee of 25 per cent. should only apply to exception’ 
cases, and submitted a list of amendments to the dri| 

rules ‘proposed by the Board regarding the employment th 
architects. Subsequently the Council asked the Board . 

receive a deputation for the purpose of submitting a al, 
ment dealing with the fees of architects, but the Local Gover 
ment Board in reply stated that no useful purpose would | 
served by the deputation, as the matter was fully consider. i 
by the Board before prescribing the scale of fees. T) 

Council then wrote explaining its suggested amendments 
the scale of remuneration. The Council: deprecated me 
strongly the power given to rural councils to invite tende 
from architects and engineers with the object of inducir 
them, under the stress of competition, to undertake tl 
duties required under the Act fora bulk sum. The Loc 
Government Board was also asked to reconsider its dec! 
sion regarding a deputation from the Council, but a rep, 
was received stating that the Board carefully consid 
the views put forward on behalf of the Institute, but it 
not prepared to reopen the matter. A 


am peers 


ARCHITECTURE AND COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY. 


HE following account by Professor Hamlin of } 
methods employed. in the school of architecture | 
Columbia University is given in the Architectural Recoedes. 
In this school the work in design really begins for t) 
majority of the students entering the school as novices 
the middle of the first year of professional study. The : fir| 
half of that year must, of necessity, under present geo? 
ditions, be occupied with very elementary subjects. T] 
students learn their orders and how to cast their shadow 
how to lay washes, how to render backgrounds and for 
grounds, how to handle the T-square and triangle, pent 
and brush. They must learn the alphabet before they an 
begin to spell. By the middle of the first year they a) 
ready to undertake small and simple problems in the uw) 
of the orders and the more familiar Classic forms of door a 
windows, pediments, balustrades, &c. ; they are learning iD 
spell with the one practical architectural alphabet whi: 
they have mastered.* By the end of the first year they a 
sufficiently familiar with the manipulations of arch ite gurl 
drawing and with the commoner applications of the ordersal — 
elements of architecture tobeadmitted tothe problemsentitl 3 
“Elementary Design.” In these the subjects are’ simp : 
buildings, in some cases making use of prescribed order i 
in other cases permitting of a freer range, and aa a 
problems to each of which the afternoons of three or fol 
weeks may be devoted. The student acquires his” (fir 
discipline in the artistic considerations which distinguish — 
good plan from a bad one, a well-composed facade 
section from a, poor one. Presentation counts for a gre — 
deal in these little problems, because the young design 
must be made to acquire absolute mastery of his means - 
expression in order that in later and more- importa 
problems he may instinctively and without effort expre 
his design in the most advantageous manner. When tl 
student has acquired the prescribed number of “ point! 
in design in this class, he is entitled to take those of thy 
next higher division, called “Intermediate Design.” , 
problems in this class are fewer in number and mo’ 
elaborate than the elementary problems, and introduce mo : 
varied considerations of planning, composition and surroun — 
ings. They include such buildings as a post office, a pub? | 
library, a crematory, &c. ; buildings of a somewhat compl A 
character but not yet of great monumental imponena 
The problems in this class require from four to six wee) ~ 


* These elementary attainments are to be hereafter insis eo 
upon as requirements for admission to the school, so that f 
student will then begin his work in design at the very outset of } ‘< 
school career, and a larger number of points in design will > 
required for graduation, : 


Sa 
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‘their elaboration, and the juries in their awards place 
nphasis upon fundamental qualities of planning and com- 
‘bsition, while they penalise slovenly and negligent presen- 
tion by exclusion from any awards. It is not the 
--esentation, but the real design of the problem which 
stermines the merit of the different solutions. In this 
ass the student is required to win a larger number of 
points” than in the elementary class. There is no pre- 
sribed length of time in which these “ points” may or must 
it acquired, so that each student is advanced from one 
ass to the other solely according to his own skill and 
«lvancement as shown by his work. Some pass through 
\th classes in a single year, others take two or more entire 
ars to accomplish the same result, and others do it in 
\rying periods between these extremes. 
The highest class of problems given to undergraduates 
, the school is termed “Advanced Design.” The students 
_ho take this work are, for the most part, such as have 
«mpleted all or nearly all of the prescribed lecture courses 
4dclassroom work, and ure therefore free to devote their 
(tire time to these exercises. The subjects of the 
voblems are of a monumental character and extremely 
«ried in kind. Variety of experience is a desirable 
quisition for the young student, so that while concentra- 
yn marks the work of the earlier classes, the purpose of 
je advanced problems is to give the student the widest 
Isaible range of experience. Churches and synagogues, 
ychnical schools and like problems, involving the grouping 
«many buildings ; state capitols and town halls, presenting 
e problem of a single monumental exterior and complex 
janning ; railroad stations, armories, hospitals and school 
jildings, furnishing practice in the meeting of highly 
‘ecialised and practical requirements; a frontier 
4stom house and lighthouse of picturesque character ; 
<corative problems such as a monumental ceiling or a 
jemorial arch, and problems involving a certain amount of 
jidscape architecture—such is the varied scope of the 
joblems in this class. It is interesting to note the effect 
«this training upon the student, as it shows itself in the 
jal thesis design which must be submitted before gradua- 
in. The fuller grasp of the conditions dominating a 
joblem, the increased sense of monumental fitness and 
<iistic propriety, the gain in resourcefulness and flexibility 
( design, the greater ease and readiness with which the 
<tails are handled—these things measure the efficiency of 
¢ the training that has gone before. The programmes of 
{> problems in advanced design are purposely so framed 
#to require for the most part drawings of large dimensions 
ivolving bold delineation and breadth of handling. The 
inde must learn to see things in a large way if he would 


ndle them broadly. Little bits of drawings, however 
luable in certain stages of his training, will never enable 
® student to work in a large-handed and masterly fashion. 
‘e buildings he is to erect are large objects, and largeness 
‘scale and breadth of handling are not promoted by the 
sidy of either plan or elevation solely to the 7;-inch scale. 
| Alternating with these various ‘“‘ problems” (as they are 
thnically called in the school) there are given out in each 
¢ the three grades a series of sketch-problems or 
‘Ketches,” each to be executed entirely within ten or 
‘elve consecutive hours, as exercises in rapid invention 
<1 delineation. The subjects of these sketches are usually 
Sill structures like rustic gateways, water-towers, band 
Evilions or the like, or else (especially for advanced 
i compositions of a decorative character, such as a 
2place, a public clock, a ceiling, a tomb or an episcopal 
‘one. The dominant considerations in judging these 
$+tches are :—First, a good and reasonably artistic scheme 
4 fundamental conception ; and, secondly, a simple and 
sctive presentation—clear, forcible and workmanlike 
‘wing, with a touch at least of imagination and feeling in 
t} delineation and colouring. The standard is purposely 
dt high, and very few of the sketches are awarded even 
t coveted “pass,” which counts for one point on the 
Sdent’s record, while a “ mention,” counting two points, 
still more rarely accorded. 
: Ne a still higher grade are the graduate problems given 
ost-graduate students, some of them candidates for the 
ali degrees. Four such problems occupy the academic 
H orming a continuation of the discipline of the advanced 
ce These problems may be taken by graduates of the 
te resident abroad, doing the work in the Paris ateliers, 
Special student-guests of the American Academy «at 


Age the Programmes being sent to them from Columbia 
Wersity. The 


~ 
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resident or the travelling scholarships—one of each kind 
every year. 

Supplementing all these problems in design are the 
special problems given out as a part of the work in the 
courses in the history of ornament, in architectural history 
and in construction and office practice. A Byzantine column 
and spandrel, a Romanesque doorway, a Gothic window or 
tomb, a Renaissance pilaster or entablature, a Renaissance 
ceiling, a Louis XV. mantel and wall-treatment, as exercises 
in decorative style; a chapter-house or a bay or west front 
of a Gothic church for practice in the Medizeval styles ; a 
country house in wood and a city house, with the drawings 
worked out, figured and calculated as for the contractor’s 
estimates—these or like problems serve to remind the 
student that architectural design is a practical art as well as 
a useful art, and that styles are studied not as mere curiosi- 
ties, but as languages which can be used. 

_ A paragraph may be devoted to the machinery of the 
Instruction and its working. The school maintains three 
drafting-rooms, two of these on down-town streets, under 
the general care of two distinguished architects with the 
rank of professors in the University—Mr. McKim and Mr. 
Hastings—each represented and assisted in the actual work 
of instruction by younger practitioners specially qualified 
for such work, and a larger drafting-room at the University 
under two instructors, both likewise practising architects. 
These six gentlemen form a committee on design, meeting 
from time to time to prepare the programmes for sketches 
and problems, to discuss the general interests of the work 
and to select the jurors who, with one instructor from each 
drafting-room and the executive head of the school, pass 
upon the various designs submitted. The dates for handing 
in each problem are scheduled and the drawings rejected 
unless handed in by the specified dates. They are mounted 


,on stretchers and hung on the walls in the “ model-house,” 


near Havemeyer Hall on the University grounds, and 
there examined and judged by the jury on an appointed 
day. The awards consist for the “ problems” of “ passes,” 
counting three points, “mentions” counting four points, 
and “special mentions,” given only for exceptional 
excellence, counting five points. The standard of the work 
depends very largely on these juries, which unite in their 
membership the academic element and that of the “ out- 
side” general practitioner. The partly changing membership 
of the jury makes it impossible for the work to fall into 
narrow ruts, or for students to win points by sacrificing 
fundamental qualities in their work to particular “ stunts ” 
or tricks supposed to be in special favour with the jury, for 
they never know who is to be on the jury. It likewise 
renders impossible the domination of the jury, month after 
month, by one person or one element, and thus two of the 
objections alleged against the jury system as organised in 
the great Ecole at Paris are effectively removed. No medals 
or ;prizes are offered; the awards are honours having a 
purely scholastic value, and as their number is not re- 
stricted and they are given for absolute and not merely 
relative merit, they become emulative rather than com- 
petitive distinctions, and any one or any number may 
win them, whereas a medal or prize can only be won by 
one man to the exclusion of all the rest, no matter how 
good their work. The two annual fellowships, one for 
resident and one for foreign study, are awarded as prizes, 
it is true, but not to students in the school. They are open 
only to graduates, and the competitions are established to 
determine the holders of the fellowships instead of the 
fellowships being offered to stimulate interest in the 
problems of the competitions. 

All this is, however, the mere machinery of the teaching 
of design. The results depend upon the judgment, taste 
and enthusiasm of the men who administer the teaching 
and on the industry, imagination and enthusiasm of the 
students who work under them. At Columbia the six pro- 
fessors and instructors having charge of the design give 
only a part of their time to the work of the atelier. They 
are all practising architects, not academic pedagogues. 

The cost of such an education at Columbia University is 
less than at most technical schools in the United States, the 
fees charged amounting to scarcely 50 per cent. of the 
actual expense to the University of providing the instruc- 
tion. A student who pursues the entire course for the 
degree or certificate, if he spends four years in doing it, 
pays altogether about 860 dols. in fees. If by hard work 
and brilliant performance he can accomplish the same in 
three years, it will cost him less than 700 dols. This covers 


most important of the post-graduate | all the drawing, design, mathematics, history, theory and 


’ =| a 4 . 7 . . 
lems are those given out as the competitions for the | research, and includes the special fees for registration, 


gymnasium, and_ graduation. 


‘ing the necessary repairs as soon as possible. 
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But the University is eo | 
very hospitable to draftsmen who cannot afford either the 
time or the money for: such a course, admitting them as 

‘‘ special ” or.“ non-matriculated” students, to take whatever 
course or combination of courses they wish to pursue. All 
students who take only a part of the work pay accordingly ; 
so that a non-matriculated student can, for example, take 
elementary or intermediate design and drawing at a cost of 
only 45 dols. per year; while for the classroom courses 


the charge per half-year is 7.50 dols. for each hour per 


week of, lectures or classroom work. Thus every student 
may regulate his work according to his purse. It is per- 
fectly possible for a draftsman who can arrange to command 
two or three hours two or three days per week, besides his 
evenings, to complete the entire course for the certificate in 


_six or seven years, with a splendid gymnasium and an 


incomparable library (the Avery Architectural Library) at 
his command at.all times. * 


CHICHESTER “GUILDHALL.” 


HE Rev. Prebendary James Fraser, formerly rector of 

Eastergate, and now residing at Chichester, with a 

view to the carrying | out of the scheme proposed for the 

repair of the City “Guildhall” or Franciscan church in 
Priory Park, in a letter to the town clerk-says :— 

“You kindly gave me an interview this morning respect- 
ing the City Guildhall, and this letter is the result of our 
conversation. JI have been connected with Chichester for 
more than fifty-five years, and love it well; also.I am a 
venerator of St. Francis, and do not like to see a building 
which:was once the chapel of a Franciscan priory left to 
decay., ‘Therefore. I gladly welcome. the scheme for effect- 
Can we help 
on matters alittle? : Last autumn I.inserted a legacy in 
my will for this purpose, but as time is pressing I am pre- 
pared to make a change,-and I now offer to add (give) 50/. 
to each 200/.as it is subscribed, and I will give four of these 
fifties—z.e. 200/.—if .1,000/. is raised by subscriptions, and 
I shall direct that my legacy be reduced as I think best. 
Next, with respect to the employment of an architect, | 


- consider that Mr.-Prior has a first claim, but should he 


decline it or be willing to share. it, I desire to strongly urge 
the appointment of Mr. Percy W. Lovell, Parliament Cham- 
bers, Great Smith Street, Westminster, who received an 
excellent training in Sir Aston Webb’s office, and who has 
made a most careful study of Boxgrove Priory Church. 
May I ask you to lay this matter before my friend, the 
mayor, and the proper authorities ?” 

This letter has been submitted to the finance committee 
who repeat their former resolutions, the chief of which was 
that application be made tothe Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow from the Corporation’s invested Consols 
for five years the sum of 500/,, to be utilised for the purpose 
of repairing the building. 


GENERAL. 


Copies of the first and second volumes of the first edition, 
1576-9, of Androuet’s “Des Plus Excellent Batiments de 
France” (40/.) were sold on Saturday at Sotheby’ s and the 
first edition of Columna’s ‘“ Hypnerotomachia,” the rare 
Italian architectural romance, for 1o0o/. 

The New Convent at Fenham Hall was visited on 
Saturday by about forty members of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association, under the guidance of the architect, 
Mr. L. Stokes. 


Ina Congregation at Oxford University the statute insti- 


tuting a committee for the further organisation of the study 


of classical archzeology and establishing diplomas in classical 


‘ archzeology to be granted after examination was promul- 
_ gated and the preamble approved. 


Mr. B. T. Batsford will publish. in a few days a new ond 


. enlarged edition of Mr. Thomas H. Mawson’s “ The Art and 
, Craft of Garden Making,” the last edition of which was 


_ issued in 1go1. 


The present edition will contain numerous 


_ fresh illustrations and sckemes of gardens. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers.—The fifteenth “ James 


Forrest” lecture will. be’ delivered by Dr. Francis Elgar, 


F.R:S., on the evening of Tuesday, . June 18, his subject 


‘ being “ Unsolved Problems in the Design and. Propulsion 


of Ships.” The fourth engineering ‘conference will be held 
on June 19, 20 and 21, commencing each day at 10 A.M., 


and the annual conversazione on the evening of June 20 at 
the Royal eee Hall. 
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An Exhibition of Persian faience is now on view at 
Burlington Fine Arts Club. About 200 examples have bi 
lent by English collectors. The exhibition will not be clo 
until July 14. 

Toronto Architects complain, says the Canadian Zz 
tect, of the difficulty experienced in trying to procure ec 
petent draughtsmen. Even where they are prepared 
pay the highest salaries it seems impossible to.secure g 
men. Trial has been made of some English draughtsn 
who came to Canada with highest. recommendations fr 
leading London firms, but their services have not pro 
satisfactory, partly on account of the difference betw 
Canadian and British methods. 


The DubJin Corporation by a majority on 1 Mondaa oe 
to increase the salary of Mr. Spencer Harty, the boroi 
engineer, from 1,000/. to 1,500/ He has held office dur 
forty-seven years, and was the lowest paid officer of 
class in the United Kingdom if compared with oth 
having similar responsibility. 


Chester Consistory Court last week sanctioned two chu 
improvement schemes. One was the restoration, at a < 
of over 2,000/., of the old church of St. Andrew’s, Tarv 
the tower is a familiar landmark in the vale of’ Chesh 
The Chancellor described this edifice as a fine specimen 
Perpendicular architecture. The other scheme was 
alterations, costing 1,000/,, at Holy Trinity, Gee — n 
Stockport. 


The Constitution of the committee which will man: 
the new Art School, Edinburgh, was discussed last week 
the art school sub-committee of Edinburgh Corporati 
The proposal was submitted that the committee should c 
sist of fifteen members, of whom eight would be nomina 
by the Town Council, a certain number by the R.S.A. < 
the remainder (probably two) co-opted. The chief diffict 
lies in the proportion of members’to be. appointed by: 
R.S.A. and the Board of Trustees. The proposal will 
further considered by the full: committee. . The To 
Council will.be the ultimate authority in. connection Ww 
the school, the committee doing the administrative w 


| and being ‘confined i in expenditure to the estimates APB’ 


by the Council. 


The Competitive Design by Messrs. John Gibbons & S 
architects, Manchester, has been accepted by the commit 
for St. Michael and All Angels new church at Bramhall 
seat 500 persons. 


The Glasgow Institute of Architects held an extraordin 
general meeting last week.. The resolution adopting 
new articles of association of the Institute, which have bi 
framed in order that the members of the Glasgow Archit 
tural Association may be admitted as members of 
Institute, was unanimously passed. The Secretary repor 
that the president (Mr. James M. Monro) and Mr. Bare 
had been elected representatives from the Institute on 
governing body of the Glasgow School of Art for th 
years from August 1 next. It was agreed to renew | 
prizes annually allowed to architectural students m | 
School of Art and the Technical College. 


A Sub-Committee of the Lord Provost's committee 
Edinburgh Town Council recommend that a reception 
held on the occasion of the visit to Edinburgh of memb 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects on July 45. 
reception will be held in the City Chambers, | 


The Marylebone Borough Couneil have rejected b 
large majority the proposal that the improvements ' 
housing cominittee should consider the question of erect 
a new town hall for ie poraney and of ac a site 
the same. Ben: 


. Mr. R. ©. Haworth, of Manchester and Colman vi 
offered to give a plot of land at Irlam for a free libr: 
was waited on by a deputation from the District Cou 
and told that public baths would be much more accept 
to the district than a free library. . Mr. Haworth agre 
therefore, that the land should be used as the site for pu! 
At the subsequent Council meeting the surve) 
was asked to prepare plans. The site adjoins that of! 
new Council offices now being built. 


A Carnegie Research Scholarship of the value of 1 
has, been awarded to Mr. D. M. Levy, A.R.S.M., assist! 
lecturer in the metallurgical department ¢ of, the Univers 
of Birmingham. Mr. “Levy proposes to: conduct. 
researches in the metallurgical department at Bournbre 
and_has selected as his subject The Influence of a 
on Carbon in Cast-iron.’ pee prt: 
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LIBRARY IN THE POTTERIES. 


Messrs. GROOME & BETTINGTON, Architects. 
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PHOTO-LITHO. SPRAGUE #2 C2? L 425, EAST HARDING STREET. FETTER LANE, E.c. 


“THE KNOLL,” HOLLINGTON, SUSSEx. 
PHILIP TREE, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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SUSSEX. 
F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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is not the fault of a great many people in Man- 
ster if art does not flourish in that city. There are 
‘eral societies who take an interest in endeavouring 
spread a taste for art among the humbler classes. 
t as yet Manchester does not possess an art gallery 
a suitable scale which would be adapted to educa- 
ial purposes. It seems to be generally agreed that 
erection of one, being a necessity, must be shortly 
lertaken. The citizens have contrived to compete 
h other places in works of public utility, and yet 
y have to confess that as respects art Manchester 
not on a level with Liverpool or Birmingham. 
» removal of the infirmary will leave a fine 
which could not be better utilised than for educa- 
ial purposes, including an art gallery. But some 
aomists appear to be of opinion that it is not 
essary to erect a new building, for the old infirmary 
Id be altered into a series of galleries at a 
paratively small expense. The removal of the 
‘mary would not have been so generally approved 
eople did not believe that an old hospital was a 
ger to all who entered it, no matter how brief 
ht be the period. It was’ not the practice to line the 
is with materials in which microbes would be unable 
nd shelter, and if properly scrutinised the condition 
he Manchester infirmary would be found to contain 
ces of danger which would cause a general panic. 
convert such a building into picture galleries would 
in the removal of the pleasure with which pictures 
jild be seen, and visits to it would be only under 
pulsion. The’sooner such a scheme is wiped out 
official records the better it will be for the credit of 
‘chester and its inhabitants. 


hes 


CHE prices given for English works at the sale of 
EDELMEYER’s collection in Paris were not as liberal 
lose paid of late years in London for works by the 
‘cular artists, but they denote an advance in the 
jeciation of English art. What is most remarkable 
| the importance attached to portraits of English 
lects.. It is doubtful whether a portrait of a French 
| would realise over 6,000/. at an auction in London, 
12 the sum of 160,000: francs was obtained for 
)NEY’S portrait of Miss Tighe, and 130,000 francs for 
3URN’S Mrs. Monteith. The highest price for an 
ple by Reynotps was 60,000 francs for his 
ochindlerin. A portrait of 4 Princess by Gatns- 
SUGH Cost 43,000 francs. © LAWRENCE'S Charles 
iy and his Daughters was sold for 110,000 francs. 
! Hoppner’s Mrs. Home realised 78,000 francs, 
this Miss Raine 102,000 francs. The paintings 
M_Were not portraits did not attain more than 
‘prices. JOHN CoNnsTABLE is supposed by. some 
“mites to have revolutionised French landscape- 
Ing. The two views of the river Stour were the 
“coveted, and were sold for 32,000 francs and 
5 francs respectively. Bonincton was more a 
‘ih than an English painter, and it may have been 
{at account no more than 3,000 francs was given 
‘¢ of his works, Witxtr’s John Knox Preaching 
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| utilising the ancient theatres the French give a lesson 
in. archzeology which is likely to be more effective than 
the reading of any description. The spectators are 
able to realise the arrangement of an ancient Roman 
theatre, which is not easily done by the aid of drawings 
alone. The revealing of antiquity also suggests the 
power of the French rulers to the natives, and many of 
them must draw the conclusion that the French are the 
legitimate successors of the Romans. Although there 
are Roman remains in England, they have not been 
utilised for spectacular Purposes, and consequently 
they are incomprehensible to the majority of people. 


THE Kent County Council may be said to have 
approved of the erection of a bridge over the Medway 
between Halling and Wouldham. The cost will be 
about 28,o00/. That is a low sum for an important 
work. But the bridge is to be constructed of ferro- 
concrete instead of masonry. It is also proposed to 
erect a bridge of the same material at Aylesford, the 
cost of which is estimated at 10,000/, However, a 
great many of the inhabitants are in favour of the reten- 
tion' of the existing bridge. It is therefore proposed 
to hold a local inquiry at which the objections to the 
change can be publicly stated. A majority of the County 
Council have also agreed that as soon as possible a 
building for educational and other county purposes 
should be erected at Maidstone. At present the busi- 
ness of that department is transacted in hired buildings 
in London, and it is supposed that a building could be 
erected for 30,000/, which would serve, and besides be 
more convenient and economical. 


THE connection between the motor car and archi- 
tecture is generally unrecognised. The American 
Architect of the 4th inst,—which is practically the 
equivalent of a volume on concrete buildings—points. 
out that architects can regard the expansion of auto- 
mobile traffic with complacency. According to our con- 
temporary the automobile craze is sure to be the direct 
cause of putting in the way of the younger architects. 
many a pot-boiler. The automobile, moreover, is quite 
likely to have a very distinct effect on the architectural 
character of the buildings erected as summer “ cottages ” 
by the more wealthy. What do these “ hill-climbing 
contests” mean? What is their use, if it be not in 
part to assure the future country gentleman that he 
may safely place his house upon a hill-top, no matter 
how steep the approach or how craggy the site? In. 
the past many a man, attracted by the situation and 
enamoured of the view, has built an expensive house 
on a hill-top only to desert it in a year or. two, 
after experience had shown.how unendurable was 
the tedium and waste of time in crawling uphill 
in horse-drawn vehicles. But now the automobile 
makes practically any height a good building site, and 
with that fact established will come a revival of the dis- 
cussion of whether in a building designed for such a 
site horizontal or vertical lines should predominate, 
whether silhouette or mass should count; and, just as 
the bicycle tours through the valley of the Loire had 
much to do with creating the present fashion for the 
pseudo-French chateaux sprinkled over the American 
country-side, so we may expect to find the automobile 
an active agent in the crowning of many a hill-top or 


& the Lords of Congregation was sold for the 


it sum of 2,100 francs. Turner's Lake of Thun 
Crd only 6,800 francs, 


'EATRICAL performances have been so successful 
veral_ years in the Roman Theatre of Orange, it 
> Ot surprising that an, attempt would be made to 
' effect of classic drama in Timgad, the ancient 
ii Algiers. The play selected was the 
. tes of Poyzar, in which the ancient story of the 

€t of AGamemnon is retold. More Arabs than 
ape Were present at. the performance. By 


craggy bluff with American adaptations of Rhenish 
castle or French chateau fort. Further, reinforced- 
concrete methods and materials lend themselves 
admirably, almost naturally, to the easy reproduction of 
the brute masses of castellated dwellings, and a con- 
tractor who would add heavily to his estimate if obliged 
to haul building stone to a hill-top site, will see that, 
with such easily divisible loads, and so readily handled, 
as broken aggregate and cement, he can figure teaming 
at a lower rate. It may be worth while for architects 
to be ready to meet a demand for castles provoked by 


the ubiquitous excursions of automobile parties, 
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CONCRETE COLUMNS. 
HE recommendation of Emerson was to be sparing 
of material in walls in order that it might be 
utilised in columns, which would afford more pleasure 
to those who looked on them. “ Under the conditions 
of building construction,” says Professor Ta.sor, 
‘columns may form a weak element in the structure. 
To overcome this, the working stresses should be kept 
low, and every precaution taken to secure proper 
materials, workmanlike fabrication and efficient inspec- 
tion.” The difference in views between the two 
Americans, the visionary and the engineer, or the 
theorist and the practitioner, is not wider than is 
usually found by experience. Columns can be very 
beautiful, but we should remember that they are as 
much intended for ornament as for utility, and on that 
account we should not make too much demand upon 
their strength. 

This is especially to be remembered in dealing with 
columns of concrete. Fine monoliths, which are the 
most desirable material for shafts, are not always and 
everywhere to be found. But it is now possible to 
prepare excellent substitutes for them in many 
varieties of concrete, and the strength and stability can 
be increased by a combination with steel. To a pro- 
fessor of municipal and sanitary engineering, who also 
has charge of theoretical and applied mechanics in such 
a university as that of Illinois, the question of 
strength takes precedence in his mind before any con- 
sideration of beauty. Professor Tarpot, who holds 
the two offices, undertook an inquiry on the subject. 
The university authorities of America are not satisfied 
with the old European system of classroom teaching. 
At Illinois, for instance, there is an engineering experi- 
ment station for the purpose of carrying on “ investiga- 
tions along various lines of engineering, and to study 
problems of importance to professional engineers and to 
the manufacturing, railway, mining, constructional and 
industrial interests of the State.” 

In undertaking the investigation of the strength of 
columns care was taken to have them of sufficient size. 
From the days of TREDGoLD, an able man who was 
very poor, a great many experiments on the strength of 
materials have been made with little blocks. Now, as 
Professor Tarsot says, a small block of concrete is 
made in a manner different from that of a large column, 
and the resistance of the block may be exhibited in a 
different way. A professor or a skilled assistant who 
prepares a cube will exercise a care which is not to be 
expected from the ordinary worker in concrete. The 
Ulinois columns which were tested were generally 
x2 feet high, and their section was 12 inches by 
12 inches, They were put together by men expe- 
rienced in mixing concrete, and the mixing was done 
with shovels by hand. For the purpose of comparison 
cubes measuring 12 inches by 12 inches by 12 inches, 
and blocks 9 inches by 9 inches by 12 inches, as well as 
cylinders 16 inches longand 8 inches in diameter werealso 
tested. Care was taken to secure the sides of the columns 
by strips of pine, which were braced by cross-pieces of 
the material. The columns were kept fourteen days 
after they were made before any weight was applied. 
They were carefully placed in position in order that the 
weights might fall upon them fairly. The load was 
applied in regular intervals of 10,000 lbs. In one 
case the total weight reached 254,000 lbs., or in other 
words, the maximum load was equal to 1,709 lbs. per 
square inch. After being applied sixty-one days the 
columns crushed in middle of length, which was found 
to be a rather unusual part to exhibit weakness. It 
was without reinforcement from steel rods. It is need- 
less to say other columns failed under a smaller weight, 
“while some exceeded the figures we have given. The 
maximum stress per square inch varied from 2,004 lbs. 
to 1,079 lbs., the average of the eighteen plain concrete 
columns being 1,553 lbs. per square inch. 

Although care was taken to approximate the making 
of the columns to ordinary practice, Professor TALBOT 


says the conditions, such as they were, should be coi 
sidered as more nearly constant than those to be four 
in ordinary building operations, and a greater allowan 
for variation should be made in designing concre 
columns for buildings. The column of which tl 
maximum stress was only 1,079 lbs. was © made hasti 
and somewhat carelessly, with the expectation that 
would be used at an early age merely for practice in # 
use of the instruments and machine, and gives not on 
less stiffness, but a very low compressive strength 
Some architects are likely to say it was not inferior to t! 
average builder's column of concrete. aie 
The columns reinforced with longitudinal rods at t] 
angles appeared at first sight to exhibit rather anom 
lous results. In most cases the rods did not exte 
further than within half an inch of the end, a) 
therefore the compression or bearing plates of t 
machine did not come into contact with them. If, 
we have said, the average strength of the pl 
concrete columns was 1,553 lbs. per square ini 
“the average strength of the reinforced concer 
columns, based on gross area and without allowan 
for the steel, was 1,746 lbs. per squareinch.” That is 
difference in favour of reinforcement of about 15} 
cent., but Professor TaLsot suggests that care shot 
be taken not to use too high working stresses 
columns of the kind. The rods served as stiffeners 
keep the concrete from bulging, but in the reinforc 
concrete used for constructive purposes and not 
testing they would, of course, be arranged to share 
bearing the load and enduring the strains. Tow 
extent they were capable of serving would, of cour 
depend upon the size and arrangement of the rods. 
the experiments it was found that the rods buck 
after the failure of the concrete, and this fact sugge 
that a diameter of 3-inch was of little value against | 
indirect effect of the vertical-screw testing machine. — 
The columns of concrete alone failed suddenly, | 
those which were reinforced by the rods indicated | 
approach of failure by vertical hair cracks. As ar 
the failure occurred rather near the top or the bott 
The central part was not the weakest. The proport 
of length to thickness appears to be of less value 
regards flexure, than is commonly supposed. Protes 
Tatpot remarks :—‘ Even for 15 diameters we 1 
readily conclude from the calculated results of lo 
column formulas, and also from the small lateral de 
mation found in the columns tested, that the differe 
in strength between a column r5 diameters long and 
s diameters long is less than the variation among sev 
columns of the same length. The same conclusion ! 
be drawn from the set of tests of columns of var) 
length made at the Massachusetts ‘Institute: 
Technology.” a | 
It must, of course, be borne in mind that conc 
cannot be expected to act with the same regularity 10 
sisting loads ascolumns built upof steel angles and pl 
There are several remarks in Professor TALBOT'S acc’ 
of his experiments which are enough to suggest th: 
America there is an excess of confidence in the vi | 
of concrete, and that calculations respecting its stre 
can be made without much regard for comtingen 
Professor TaLBot says :— Caution should be use 
accepting high values, because they may have » 
obtained from elastic deformations, or because they 
have been taken from short specimens affected by! 
restraint of the bearing-plates, or because they 
represent concrete of a much denser quality than 
be found under the conditions of practical cons’ 
tion.” The correspondence, however, between) 
periments made at the University of Illinois 
those of the Watertown Arsenal is remar™ 
Much, of course, will depend upon the charact: 
the cement, If the same brand is used and 
similar conditions, it is to be expected that ther 
be similarity between the results. But concrete ci 
be considered under the best circumstances as a y! 
geneous material, and such things as time, weather 
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to be taken into account. The Illinois columns 
. kept under conditions by which the warmer air at 
op of the laboratory could not be supposed to affect 
ests. And they were upheld in a vertical position 
the time they were made to the time they were 
d, Inordinary buildings similar precautions could 
ye observed. And although sound concrete columns 
it not have their strength diminished by handling, 
yuld at least not be increased. Professor TALBot’s 
unt of the tests is not only novel but authoritative, 
with the corresponding report of “Tests of Rein- 
d Concrete T-Beams” is well deserving of atten- 
study by every architect who intends to employ 
rete in buildings. 


SIR BENJAMIN BAKER. 


Y the sudden death on Sunday last of Sir 
_ Benjamin Baker, England has lost her principal 
ulting engineer. His sphere of activity as such 
as wide as the employment of English capital, or, 
her words, there were few parts of the world where 
vice was not acted on. It was only three or four 
ts ago his opinion was put forward as a sufficient 
ort of the theory that the projected sewer of the 
jon County Council was not likely to be a source 
anger to St. Paul’s Cathedral. Shortly betore 
ave his opinion as the representative of the Council 
spect of the alleged danger to the Royal Observa- 
at Greenwich by the generating station. In the 
report of Lord Cromer his opinion respecting the 
ah bridge across the Nile was printed. If the 
rts he prepared concerning engineering works 
ig the last year could be published they would 
_a substantial volume. 

fhe were considered simply as a consulting engineer, 
ight be easily supposed Sir Benjamin Baker was 
one among a large number of safe men who are to 
ound in Westminster. With no less justice he 
1 be considered as the pioneer in a new era of 
ved science. By a remarkable coincidence Sir 
AMIN BakeER served as a connection between old 
‘nodern systems of engineering practice. When he 
became known in Parliamentary committee-rooms 
it the Institution in Great George Street he was 
ssistant to the late Sir Joun Fowter. That sturdy 
shireman, who had taken part in the opposition to 
)TEPHENSONS, contrived to attract a great many able 
ito his service. His Metropolitan Railway was a 
ig scheme in which several auxiliaries were 
joyed. He seemed, however, to prefer that his 
stants should start enterprises of their own rather 
become permanent assistants in his London office. 
AMIN BAKER was, however, retained there, for he 
‘one of the latest on whom: Fow er relied, and he 
vhim many opportunities for the exercise of varied 
ledge, ) 

AKER was not satisfied with repetitions of the 
\tures which Fow.rer and the other patriarchs of 
“profession had designed. STEpHENsoN’s bridges 
i their web plates had been superseded by lattice 
(rs, and these again by truss bridges. Baker did 
ae that construction was exhausted, and he 


>aseries of papers on long-span railway bridges 
1 he afterwards published in a small volume. The 
ao were remarkable as coming from a man 
thad to exercise so important a rdle in one of the 
“St of offices, They displayed a mastery of mathe- 
'S aS well as of construction. A great many looked 
m as mere speculative efforts, but Joun FowLer 
*:00 shrewd to allow Baxker’s conclusions to remain 
leded, Beit became necessary to bridge the 
| of Forth with wide spans, and Fow.er found 
SY to persuade the directors of the railway 
llow a bridge on Baxer’s principles to be 
ba Practically it may be said that an arm of 
*@ about one mile in length. is crossed, two of the 
‘ngs being of 1,700 feet each and two others of 


= 


675 feet each, with some of less dimensions on either 
side. The bridge had to be constructed so as to allow 
a headway of 150 feet above high water. Notwith- 
standing such exacting circumstances, there was 
practically no interruption to the navigation of the 
Firth of Forth. This was in a large measure due to 
the fact that as the bridge was constructed on the 
cantilever principle the girders were mainly put together 
on the land, and were compelled to serve as staging for 
other parts. The Britannia Bridge had no greater span 
than 465 feet, or not one-third of one of the large spans 
of the Forth Bridge. The economy of the system was 
also remarkable, for although between 40,000 and 
50,000 tons of steel were used, every ton has definite 
work to perform. The bridge was the forerunner of 
several others on the same principle, and Baker well 
deserved the knighthood which was conferred upon him 
when it was opened. The Forth Bridge:should never 
be mentioned without some reference to the constructive 


‘genius and organising power which were exhibited by 


Sir WiL11Am ArRoL, who obtained the principal share 
in the contract for the superstructure. 

FowLer was the first English engineer to be em- 
ployed in the designing of great works in Egypt. In 
them Baker, as a matter of course, took some share. 
It was not therefore extraordinary that he should be 
asked to co-operate in the great project for increasing 
the water supply of Egypt by works at Assouan, which 
would have the effect of increasing enormously the 
storage of water, by making the Nile become a reservoir 
for a length of 140 miles. To some extent the project 
had been worked out by Sir Witi1am WILtcocks, who 
after ten years’ service in India was appointed to the 
reservoir section of the Egyptian Public Works Depart- 
ment. But the assumption of the office of consulting 
engineer by Sir Benjamin BAKER gave a new form to 
the enterprise, enabled large sums of money to be 
assigned to the work, and gave confidence to intending 
contractors. The work was carried out by Sir JoHNn 
AIRD, and at times 12,000 men were employed. When 
the dam was completed some wonderful mathematicians, 
who think that diagrams and formule rule the world, 
raised doubts about the safety of the structure, but if 
experience is a test all their predictions have apparently 
been futile. The dam not only served the purpose con- 
templated, but it has been found advantageous to 
increase its wonderful utility by giving it additional 
height. Lord Cromer declared that all the rumours 
about the want of stability had not the smallest founda- 
tion, and that all who were competent to judge had 
entire confidence in its security. It was to be expected 
that with so large an army of workmen careless joints 
in the masonry would occasionally escape supervision, 
but, taking as tests the rush of water through the sluices 
and the continued velocity with which the water has been 
flowing, the results are remarkable. 

As amember of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
BAKER went through the usual gradations until he 
arrived at the presidency. It seemed fitting that he 
should be the first to deliver an inaugural address in 
the new building which the late CHarLtes Barry had 
designed. It suggested some of BAKER’s own qualities 
when he pointed out on the occasion a few of the 
examples of want of foresight afforded by really great 
men. Sir Rosert Pee had blocked a Bill in Parlia- 
ment for a central railway station which at the time 
could have been made on economical terms, and would 
have obviated many difficulties which have since arisen 
and are never likely to be remedied. Lord Broucuam, 
although he was supposed to be a man of science, tried 
to make it illegal to have greater speed than thirty miles 
an hour on railways. Lord Patmersron, acting on the 
report of Ropert STEPHENSON, scouted the Suez Canal 
as if it were a bubble scheme to impoverish English 
capitalists. Smeaton could not believe in the steam- 
engine until he saw many of them working, and TELForD 
was not less dubious about the practicability of railways. 
BAKER was not the man to be indifferent to those lessons, 
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He was generous towards projects, but he took enor- 
mous pains in making experiments where they were 
possible before he came to a conclusion. | 

His evidence in connection with the collapse of the 
roof of the Charing Cross terminus on December 6, 1905, 
is enough to show his great care in investigations. Many 
causes had been assigned for the breaking of the tie-rod, 
but it was mainly by the course of reasoning supple- 
mented by experiments of Sir BENJAMIN BAKER that it 
was ascertained that the fault was committed at the 
ironworks, for although the bar was made up of several 
pieces they were not all properly welded, and therefore 
the rod used was never fitted for its purpose. What 
was no less remarkable was that the rod was supposed 
to be tested under hydraulic pressure without the flaw 
having been discovered. The outer welding was ex- 
cellent ; it was at the core the defect was found. 

From the circumstances of his position he was 
allowed few opportunities to display his inventive 
power. Sir Benjamin BAKER had, however, invented a 
shield which was considered to be well adapted in con- 
nection with underground tunnelling. It would not be 
considered etiquette on his part to insist on its use on 
any line with which he was connected. Everyone 
seemed to have confidence in his opinion, and he was 
therefore a formidable Parliamentary witness. The 
Government as well as local authorities were equally 
desirous to obtain his advice under difficult circum- 
stances, and it is not unlikely that the strain upon his 
physical and intellectual powers during several years 
had much to do with his sudden death on Sunday. He 
had attained his sixty-seventh year, but he appeared to 
be as active as a much younger man. His name will 
not be soon forgotten by his brother engineers. 


BELGIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


T was admitted by FrErGusson that in the Middle 
Ages architectural magnificence was characteristic 
of Belgium. In endeavouring to account for subse- 
quent indifference to it, one of the causes he gives/is 
that the Belgians are not essentially an artistic people. 
‘He held doctrines of his own concerning races and their 
connection with art, and if the Belgians were not an 
illustration of what he laid down, the fault was theirs, 
and-not that of his theories. To an ordinary observer 
there is no country in Europe which, amidst difficulties, 
exhibited so strong a predilection for art. The reader 
need not be afraid that we are about to write a history 
of the country. But avery few. facts will suggest its 
peculiar circumstances. | 

In the fourteenth century Belgium or Flanders was 
ruled by its.own counts. In the fifteenth century it 
became part of Burgundy. ‘Then it fell into the hands 
of the Emperor Cuar es V. His son ruled it for several 
years. Afterwardsit became part of Austria. Inthe middle 
of the seventeenth century it was held by France. It 
again passed into the hands of Austria, that ruled it 
with the exception of a few years, when it was seized by 
the French, until the period of the French Revolution. 
Subsequently it was part of the French Empire. It 
was to be expected that with a variety of masters there 
would be many changes in taste, for whatever might 
please the rulers would obtain the favour of people who 
were peaceably disposed. 

In 1814, when there was a partition of some parts 
of Europe, it was a difficulty to decide the fate of 
Belgium. If it were not through fear of the growing 
influence of Prussia it would now have belonged to that 
country, a circumstance which is remembered in Berlin. 
England insisted on it being separated from France. 
Austria knew by experience the impossibility of ruling 
it. Finally Belgium was incorporated with Holland. 

The fate.of the country at that time was curiously 
suggestive of many features of Belgian art. The peculi- 
arities of the Dutch painters were easily imitated by 
Belgian painters. A Belgian Kermesse by RuBENs does 
not differ much from one of the crowds of Dutchmen 


_with an enthusiasm that recalled Medizeval times. _ 
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which were so often represented in Holland. Try 
and BrauweRr, who were Flemings, are often suppos: 
be Dutchmen. On the other hand, the influence 
French building was most marked. Indeed it migh 
said that the art of Belgium in general swayed bety 
its northern and southern neighbours. Since . 
Holland has lost its influence with Belgian art 
while France has gained much of its old suprer 
among them. ; oo 4 

The Dutch Government were well aware of the 
before them in dealing with their new posses; 
Three months exactly after the fate of the Fr 
Emperor had been finally decided at Waterloo an o 
was issued that the Dutch language was to be 
official tongue of Belgium. Language is closely li 
with liberty and much else, and although they 1 
such near neighbours few of the educated classe 
Belgium could express themselves in the dialec 
Holland. The consequence was that not only in 
Cabinet Councils but in all Government departm 
Belgians were in a ridiculous minority. Out of th 
nine diplomatists only nine were Belgians. In 
Home departments there were eleven Belgians to 
Dutchmen. There were six times as many Dutch « 
missioned officers in the army as Belgians, — 
Supreme Court was at The Hague, and litigants ha 
travel there from all parts of Belgium. As wast 
expected, the Belgians conspired, and the success o! 
Paris Revolution of 1830 caused an uprising in Brus 
The Dutchmen very wisely did not make much diffic 
about a separation. | 

Although the Belgians might not be considere 
men of the FERGusson class as essentially artistic; 
after they became independent they set about buil 


must remember that the people in those days loi 
upon their freedom from Dutch officialdom as a bles 
from Heaven. In consequence the revolution | 
barely ended when they began to erect parish chur 
and convents. The majority were more or less Re! 
sance in character. The adoption of the style 
remarkable, and suggested southern influence. A Ji 
father designed two churches for the Order at G 
and Brussels, in which Ionic columns were empl 
in the interior. In one or two churches an attempt 
made to use a Byzantine type. Although so nj 
buildings arose throughout Belgium the earliest ¢ 
to employ Gothic was not made in Antwerp until ; 
when a parish church in one of the suburbs was ¢ 
menced, and which was claimed to be the first Gi 
building erected in Belgium in the nineteenth cen 
The architect was M. Bercxmans. In 1847 41 
remarkable building in the same style was erecte 
Namur from the designs of M. Dumont, sa 


was erected at Bauffe. va 
M. Suys, who was the architect of the church 0} 
Georges, Antwerp, is supposed to have given 4) 
turn to architecture. He was a pupil of PERCIER) 
of Napo.eon’s architects, and as Belgium was th 
province of France, he was enabled to win the Pri 
Rome, and spent more than the required time 1 ] 
He was recognised as the great authority on arct! 
ture in Brussels, and through his influence Italian s) 
became more firmly established in Belgium. The 1 
National Gallery in Brussels was designed by Bu. 
and it may be remarked that Scottish granite was 
for the immense columns, although nowadays Bel! 
yields an abundant quantity of the stone. — Int 
National Bank of Brussels BaLat, however, preferr 
imitate the French style of Louis XVI. Some chu 
were erected in the Gothic style, while in others 
of Romanesque was preferred, partly because 
painting was exercised by several artists, and 
panels for the display of religious pictures were ‘ 
sidered a necessity. ee 
The skill exhibited by the painters produce 
unanticipated effect in architecture. The most pre‘ 
treasures possessed by Belgium are the town halls, 
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no other country of Europe are such memorials to be 
found of the power of burghers. After the Revolution 
of 1830 several of the most ardent painters devoted 
themselves to national subjects. It then became mani- 
fest to the humblest peasant that, in spite of the anoma- 
lies of the Government of the country in the past, 
Belgium had then a history of which the people could 
be proud. Several of the town halls were decorated 
with paintings which helped to explain historic in- 
cidents which occurred in their vicinity. So much 
success attended those efforts, it was but a step 
to the revival of Belgian architecture, not only for 
new municipal buildings, but for banks, business 
establishments and private residences. Some of 
them may appear allied to examples in Holland, but 
in the best work there are features which are distinctly 
Belgian. The increased interest which quarrying obtains 
thas revealed the existence of a marvellous variety of 
building stones, and the architect has therefore at his 
command materials which are adapted to all necessities. 
In fact, there is no country in Europe in which there 


seems to be a more hopeful likelihood of a national 
style, in which Renaissance elements will be fused into 
compositions which can recall the peculiar position of 
Belgium as a country which was closely related to many 
foreign nations. It is possible that desires may again 
arise for a style which will be more distinctly French, 
but at the present time the native style enjoys most 
favour. 

It may be said that PoELarErt’s colossal building, 
the Palais de Justice in Brussels, has nothing which 
can be considered as native about it. Although it does 
not recall any other building in Belgium, it is an 
example of the free treatment of Classic which in a 
measure corresponds with other buildings. It has not, 
however, inspired efforts on a smaller scale which would 
recall it, and probably the effect of the law courts is toa 
large extent dependent upon the almost countless repeti- 
tions of columns and other features. It may be taken as 
an example of the skill which is found among Belgian 
architects, and which has been displayed in a variety of 
works which are well deserving of study by Englishmen. 
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_ of Mr. Henry T. Cuatcrart, architect, of 48 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., and is situate on the 
Ridge Mount estate, overlooking the Sunningdale Golf Links. The walls externally are finished with white 
/Tough-cast, and the roofs are tiled ; the windows have steel casements and lead lights. 


| fees residence has recently been erected and completed from the designs and under the superintendence 
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SAXON TOWER, MARTON. 


L a letter to the Lincolnshire Chronicle the Rev. J. H. 
Mallinder writes :— 

Will you kindly allow me to make an appeal to your 
readers to help us in our earnest endeavour to save our fine 
unique Saxon tower, which is in great dangers? In 1868 
the north'side of the tower was unfortunately undermined, 
‘and heating chamber constructed underneath the founda- 
tion, which has caused a serious settlement. The north- 
west and east walls are badly cracked, andI am sorry to say 
that those in the north wall are beginning to enlarge. Its 
condition is causing much anxiety, and a strenuous effort is 
being made to raise the necessary funds for its repair, so 
that the work may be put in hand and carried out with as 
little delay as possible. Theconstruction of it being unique, 
its ruin would be an irreparable loss. The parish being poor 
and the need of repair very pressing make it absolutely 
necessary to appeal to the patriotic public to help in our 
earnest endeavour to save this noble example of ancient 
workmanship. Mr. Stebbing has written the enclosed in- 
teresting and instructive account of church towers in general, 
‘with special reference to our tower, and as he very kindly 
wrote it for the benefit of our restoration fund, it is very 
earnestly hoped that all who read it will send a contribution. 
Marton Church is archzologically an extremely interesting 
building, and is architecturally an epitome of English history 
from early Saxon times up to the sixteenth century. A 
great antiquary calls it ‘‘a museum of architecture.” All 
lovers of ancient architecture will surely be interested in 
the repair and preservation of such a noble and venerable 
building. An account has been opened at the Union of 
London and Smith’s Bank, Lincoln, into which donations 
may be paid. This appeal has the full approval of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, Bishop of Grantham, Archdeacon Bond, 
Dean of Lincoln and Chancellor Crowfoot. Sum required 
600/. In bank or promised, 2304. 


Description by W. P. D. Stebbing, F.G.S., Mem. R. Arch. 
Institute. 


As the writer of these notes has given a certain amount 
of study to the architecture of some of the earliest ecclesi- 
astical buildings in England, and as he was much interested 
in your church, which possesses some almost unique 
features of this early period, he, with your vicar’s consent, 
would like to point out to its lovers, as well as to those who 
appreciate Medizval buildings, what it is that makes their 
fine old village church a possession of great value to the 
dwellers around it, and to the people of England as a whole. 
Although the writer had made notes about the tower before 
his attention was particularly drawn to it, it is your vicar 
who deserves the credit, as it is his zeal and love for his old 
church that brought before the writer the feeling that 
Marton possesses that which ought not to be hidden under 
a bushel. It is to the vicar’s appeal in the Zzmes of August 
in last year that this account of the tower, and early church 
towers in general, is due. This tower is only one of the 
features of interest about the church, but its age and the 
danger it is in make it of the greatest importance. It is 
well known that towers or tower-like structures have been 
built in all ages and for all purposes, but we now mainly 
think of them in connection with some sacred edifice, for 
the advantage of which they were specially developed some 
time after the Christian era. They may be said to be even 
now the beacon that points out that there is some building 
for the diffusion of religious knowledge, and in fair weather 
or foul the bells hung in their highest storey have been 
always calling for the same purpose. 

The first churches to be built were poor, humble little 
erections, both because the structures were temporary, the 
converts few and the necessary knowledge for constructing 
a better building was wanting ; but when this country, for 
instance, became more civilised and large tracts were 
Christianised, larger buildings were wanted, necessitating 
greater architectural skill, especially in the main centres ; 
this again led to a more elaborate ritual and a development 
of arrangements for calling the people together at many 
different times and seasons. Before .clocks were invented, 
and when the knowledge of reading ‘and writing was nil, 
our ancestors had to depend on their ears and eyes to know 

- the times of the many Medizval services that they were 
expected to attend, and in church their only way to learn 
the true Christian life was from pictures and example. 
Church towers were first built in Italy, but in spite of the 
early dissemination of Christianity over the country and 
the early elaboration of the Romish ritual, even there they 


‘cannot be said to be:much over 1,200’years old. . From that. 


country the trend of the tower, with the growth of the arts. 
of peace and religious feeling, was northwards to Germany, 


and thence along the Rhine valley, where a local style grew 


up, and so across the sea to England. This development, 
however, ‘was not the affair of a few years, for, as far as can 
now be ascertained, the first church tower was not built in 
this country till the end of the ninth century, or, roughly, 200 
years after they were first built in Italy. In’ that country 
the early type of tower is a tall, slender structure, with 
openings near the top, somewhat similar to those in Marton 
tower, but as a rule the bells, instead of being hung inside, 
are hung in. the openings themselves... This means that 
the bells, could not be very large, and that there would not 
be more than one or two of them. i ea 

There is no doubt, considering the rudeness of the 
period, that the English village tower was built in its 
typical form because it was the simplest for the purpose, 
but there are exceptions, and these, as Professor Baldwin 
Brown has, I think, fully proved, are clearly modelled on 
structures still to be seen in the Rhine valley, and many 
details in our simplest examples may also be clearly traced 
from the same source. Those towers, how many we know 
not now, as only one remains, and that in Sussex, which 
were roofed with the peculiar pyramidal German cap, 
must especially have given a foreign look to the country- 
side. 


Unhappily, the existence of any of the earliest 
English church towers is doubtful, but it seems from doeu- 


‘mentary and other evidence that they would hardly be more 


than 1,000 years old, and meantime the country which is. 
now France was advancing in civilisation, and being near 
to England had a considerable amount of influence over the’ 
architecture, and incidentally the towers of our churches, 
so that when we arrive at the approximate period when 
Marton tower was built, getting on for 900 years ago, there 
may very well have been a combination of Italian, German 
and French feeling in the mind of the old Saxon master’ 
builder who had to do with its erection these many hundreds 
of years ago. a 
Now, in looking at this tower of Marton Church, I think 
everyone will agree that it has a distinct air of its own jit 
is not like a tower of the Norman style, and still less like 
one built about the year 1200 or later. To put it simply, it’ 
belongs to a class distinct in type, and it is now clear that, 
such were built by Saxon or Scandinavian workmen, under 
the supervision of a man who was not a Norman either by 
birth or bringing up, even though they may have been built: 
after the Norman conquest. Although the proportions of 
Saxon towers differ, slenderness is a marked characteristic 
in many cases, and Marton is of this type. These ey | 
towers commonly again are inset at the top belfry stage,’ 
and if not reduced in size at this point have a projecting 
stone string-course to divide off this part of the tower from | 
that below, and this band, with a proper artistic sense,| 
usually acts as a dividing line between the comparatively, 
light and ornamental belfry stage and the plain austere: 
walling below. This is the case in this tower, as there is, 
little below the string-course to arrest the attention. We 
have evidence that towers of this early period, in their own, 
day, were used for many purposes besides belfries, such as 
dwelling-houses for the priest in charge, watch towers and. 
watching lofts, and as places of security. Frequently, 
doubtless from a sense of greater safety, although with no 
idea of defence, no external doorway was built into the 
tower, the only admission being from the body of the 
church. The want of this additional opening may, how- 
ever, be merely due to the desire to save expense, as 
poverty and inability to construct tower staircases Un- 
doubtedly accounts for their absence except in a few 
instances, and in two of these exceptions they are later 
additions to an earlier tower. In the smaller towers, 100, 
like Marton, which seems to. have had no west doorway, 
there may have been no floors in them at all. ; ; 
Marton tower, except for the cement covering it, the 
modern-looking window of Norman type low down in th 
west wall, and the ruined battlementing and pinnacles, 1 
almost in its original condition, and thus shows how plai 
these early structures were. Except in the construction A 
the walls, it is typical of the prevalent style of the period, 
which Professor Baldwin Brown and I (if I may link my 
name with his) put down to the first half of the eleventh 
century. Sorry as I am to say it, I believe the delightfu 
and almost unique method of building exhibited in. th 
walling of the tower was never intended to be seen. Ther 
is no doubt that many of the Saxon towers now exisuin 
were covered, except for the quoins, with a thin coaung © 


ae) had 
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sment; their rubble walling was built ‘too roughly and of 
0 small stones intentionally to have been: exposed, and I 
subt not that that was the case here. The angles of the 
wer, of course, are built of massive stone quoining, but 
1e actual walling is mainly of very carefully constructed 
erring-bone work of an unusual type, and I believe only 
» be seen elsewhere, as Professor Baldwin Brown points 
at, in a fragment of the wall of the very early Norman 
yell keep at Tamworth Castle. (A shell keep in its 
mplest form was a fortified wall ‘surrounding the 
yp of an artificial mound, and so was intermediate 
etween the Saxon palisaded mound and the wholly 
\asonry structure into which it developed.) With all its 
ther purely Saxon characteristics, we cannot consider 
larton tower in any way to be Early Norman, but the 
tickness of the walls, viz. 3 feet 6 inches at the ground 
wel, is part proof of its late Saxon date.. The material 
sed for this walling is a limestone that splits up into thin 
abs, and this, in pieces of much the same size, has been 
iid, not horizontally, but sloping—each course consisting 
{ slabs leaning one way or the other, and roughly at right 
agles with those above and below. This forms typical 
erring-bone work such as may be seen in a belt some 
istance up in the tower of Broughton Church, in the north 
{the county, but here the construction has been further 
laborated by each course of herring-boning being isolated 
om its neighbour by two horizontal layers of the fossil 
tone. The effect as a whole is extremely ornamental, and 
ese horizontal courses between the others doubtless aid 
ie strength of the masonry by binding it together. Herring- 
one work is by no means rare in the eleventh century, but 
think the dwellers round Marton may pride themselves 
n possessing one of the finest examples of this form of 
omstruction in existence, 

| Of other noteworthy details about the tower thos 

aterested may notice in the first stage a curious little 
pening shaped like a keyhole, a form practically confined 
» a few Saxon towers in Lincolnshire. This little window 
1 addition has a ring of stone, termed a hood mould, 
amning round the semicircular stone in which the upper 
alf of the keyhole is cut; time and other circumstances 
ave dealt hardly with the: actual opening, its outline now 
2ing not quite perfect. Immediately above this light hole 
‘crudely carved head in flattish relief projects from the 
all. With the evidence of several examples of sculpture 
‘maining in this and similar positions, it is attractive to 
aggest that this head may be the remains of a figure of 
ie Christ, otherwise, if no traces of the body are found 
uring the restoration, I am afraid we must consider it 
terely an isolated fragment of sculpture built in at some 
eriod to preserve it. I hope the former suggestion will 
rove to be right. 

| Continuing our survey, we find that the walls of the 
alfry Stage, as in most Saxon examples, are reduced in 
uickness by being set back six inches or so from the line 
‘the walls below. In the lower part are placed the open- 
‘\gs to let out the sound of the bells, a similar pair in each 
sce. In design and construction these belfry openings are 
‘milar to many others of about the same date in the 
»untry, although there are slight differences in detail; in 
MS case the special feature being a semicircular incised 
foove which runs round the solid stone heads of the 
?enings, and slightly relieves their otherwise plain sur- 
sees. The particular construction which differentiates 
1ese early belfry apertures from those of later date is 
fown as “mid-wall work,” the term meaning that the 
2ads of the openings are carried by a single support or 
taft placed mid-way through the wall. As the shaftalone, 
>wever, would not carry the stones composing the whole 
sickness of the wall, this is arranged for by a massive 
wt known as the “through stone,” which rests on the shaft 
ad Carries the various stones making up the heads of the 
-enings. The “through stone” generally projects slightly 
yond the face of the wall, and the shaft commonly 
4S a simply shaped capital and a base to help to distribute 
‘€ Weight. As usual, through time and decay all trace of 
it original termination of Marton tower has gone, and we 
eee a flat roof hidden by battlementing and angle 
F €s, doubtless of the fifteenth century, which in their 
‘tl are fast mouldering away after a life of seemingly 
pet similar duration to the work erected by our 
i a See Thus at greater or less length have I 
fears the'several features that prove the age and 
Byes the ancient tower of your parish church, a tower 
oa e€ one hand, is doubtless a connecting link with 
© Sarly missionary preachers who made the site sacred 


4 


and possibly helped to rear, if the fragments do not com- 
memorate them, the carved crosses of Celtic type which— 
now broken up—may be seen in the west wall of the south 
aisle, and on the other is a survival of the early church in 
England, which, under Henry IIL, partly lost its inde- 
pendence to the Pope, but which once again recovered its 


full status as a national church at the glorious Reforma- 
tion. 


HIGHLAND CHURCHES. 


4 Poe Special building committee of the advisory com- 
: _Mittee of the United Free Church appointed to 
inquire into the needs of the Highlands have so far com- 
pleted their labours as to make an estimate of: the probable 
extent of the scheme posible. Three sets of plans have 
been adopted for both churches and manses, and these 
will be sent out to congregations who are required to build, 
in order that they may choose which of the three is most 
adapted to their requirements, while it is proposed to allow 
local architects to be employed to make any deviation of 
the plans which the local situation demands. In the event 
of there being no local man available, the committee in 
Edinburgh will appoint an architect to make the necessary 
alterations. In regard to the manses there is likely to be 
more diversity of opinion and more objection to anything 
in the way of uniformity of design, but here also local 
architects will, it is expected, be allowed to make devia- 
tions, provided these are submitted to the building com- 
mittee for their approval and involve no additional expense. 

The assessors have issued their awards as under :— 

For churches—1, “St. Andrew,” Messrs. Greig, Fair- 
bairn & Macniven, Edinburgh; 2, “ Ossian,” Mr. Alexander 
Cullen, Hamilton; 3, “ Unity,” Messrs. J. W. & J. Laird, 
Glasgow. 

For manses—1, “ Unity,” Messrs. J. W. & J. Laird, 
Glasgow; 2, “Ossian,” Mr. Alexander Cullen, Hamilton ; 
3, ‘‘ Tigh a’ Ministeir,” Messrs. Clarke & Bell, Glasgow. 

The assessors further recommended for honourable 
mention designs by the following (arranged alphabetic- 
ally) :-— 

‘For church buildings—‘‘ Anon,” Messrs. Robert J. 
Walker & Thomas Ramsay, Glasgow; ‘‘Caterthune,” Mr. 
D. Wishart Galloway, Brechin; “ Emergency,” Mr. David 
W. Robertson, Edinburgh; “Loco Citato,” Mr. W. Car- 
ruthers Laidlaw, Edinburgh; Star (device), Messrs. Clarke 
& Bell, Glasgow. 

For manses—“ Comfort” (red letter), Mr. Charles 
Davidson, Paisley ; ‘‘ Comfort” (black letter), Mr. H. Foxall, 
Carlisle; ‘‘Gael,” Messrs. Robert J. Walker & Thomas 
Ramsay, Glasgow; “St. Andrew,” Messrs. Greig, Fair- 
bairn & Macniven, Edinburgh; “ Simple Order,” Mr. Victor 
D. Horsburgh, Edinburgh; “ Red Seal” (device), Messrs. 
John C. T. Murray & J. A. Minty, Westminster ; “ Whin,” 
Mr. W. Stephen Gibson, Wishaw. 

Until the Executive Commissioners have completed their 
work and allocated all the congregational property, and until 
the destination of the proprietary churches is settled, the 
committee cannot definitely decide what the extent of the 
building scheme may be, but it is understood that some- 
thing like eighty churches and eighty manses will have to 


‘be provided. The estimated cost of the churches is ex- 


pected to average 1,000/, Such a large congregation as that 
of Dingwall, for instance, will require an edifice which may 
cost even 4,000/.; but, on the other hand, many of the 
evicted congregations in country districts will be able to 
adequately accommodate themselves in churches costing 
considerably less than 1,000/. The average cost per manse 
is to be about 80o/., and the expectation of several members 
of the building committee is that a sum of 150,000/. will 
meet the requirements of the evicted United Free congrega- 
tions in the Highlands. 


The Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court last week passed 
plans for the new municipal art school at the cattle market, 
Lauriston. Mr. J. M. Dick Peddie is the architect, and it is 
estimated that the buildings will cost 40,800/, It may be 
recalled that the site of the school is the north part of the 
market, and the building will be in the form of a parallelo- 
gram, measuring 370 feet by 126 feet. The hewn work will 
be of red stone, and the rest of the wall surfaces of common 
rubble from Hailes Quarry. The work is to be completed 
in thirteen months, and the Corporation have now inti- 


mated that on and after May 31 the western portion of the 


cattle market area will cease to be used for market purposes. 
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THE disposition of the wall-space in the French 
Salon is so difficult that sooner or later the painters are 
likely to draw lots for a place on the line. -At the 
present: time each member of the Society of French 
Artists ‘has a right to be considered hors concours, and 
therefore can claim space for two paintings on the 
coveted cimaise. _ At present the number of painters 
who possess the privilege is 550. In other words, the 
superior position is assigned before the exhibition opens 
to 1,100 paintings. If the average length of each ‘is 
taken as a metre, or 39 inches, which is a very low 
estimate, a length of 1,100 metres is bespoke. Now the 
total length of the line in the different rooms only 
amounts to 1,000 metres, and it is therefore one-tenth 
too short for the works of the hors concours alone. 
Every year, however, works by outsiders are sent in 
which, in the interest of the Society—financially and 
popularly—should be found in positions where they 
could be appreciated. That is impossible so long as 
the present arrangement holds good. It is therefore 
proposed that all the painters who have a claim on the 
line should from henceforth send in one work instead of 
two. But it will require many heated discussions before 


a majority of the members can agree to such a self- 
sacrifice. 


Tue second divisional volume of ‘The Modern 
Plumber and Sanitary Engineer,” by sixteen specialist 
contributors under the editorship of G. Lister SuTCLIFFE 
(London: The Gresham Publishing Company), has ap- 
peared. It relates to such varied subjects as copper- 
roofing, zinc-roofing, corrugated-iron roofing, water- 
supply, the latter being treated with ample details of all 
that relates to water for domestic use. A great many 
apparatus and appliances are described. The care 
taken in making explanations clear is suggested by the 
200 illustrations which appear in the volume, and all of 
which are drawn with care. The work promises to be 
the standard authority on twentieth-century plumbing. 
Such late works as the copper domes on the Sessions 
House, Old Bailey, and the Gaiety Theatre are among 
the examples noted. 

Ir has been repeatedly announced ‘that the French 
Minister of Colonies had arranged to depart with his 
large staff of officials from the Pavillon de Flore, which 
survived the burning of the Tuileries, in order to avoid 
the possibility of a great fire in the Louyre. The 
danger continues to exist. It is possible, however, 
that the safety of the contents of the picture galleries 
will shortly be secured. The President has approved of 
the plans prepared by M. Repon for the alteration of 
the monastery in the Rue Oudinot, which is destined 
to become the French Colonial Office. As the proposed 
works will be. limited to the transformation of the 
monks’ cells into offices by removing the walls between 
them and converting the larger rooms into places of 
audience, they: can be expeditiously completed. _The 
undesirable tenants are likely to commence removing 
their papers in the coming autumn. 


Tue fallacy of municipal trading being profitable to 
the inhabitants has reached Italy, which was always 
favourable to the growth of economical experiments. 
It does not appear the new system is more advantageous 
to the people of:the South than to those of northern 
climes. _Palermo, like most Italian towns, was in 
financial difficulties, and it was imagined that by pur- 
chasing gas works and manufacturing gas the debts 
would soon be repaid. It appeared before long that the 
municipality could not hope to secure any immediate 
. financial advantage from the gas works and that the 
people were exceedingly dissatisfied with the gas sup- 
plied to them. Many of the clients found their accounts 
for gas consumption doubled, whilst the lighting and 
the heating power had decreased enormously. Other 
experiments which were tried in Palermo have not been 
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more successful. Several civic councils believed that! 
the most abundant source of profit would be found in| 
colossal bakeries. People can if necessary rt | 
with gas, but bread is an indispensable commodity. In 
Palermo the King of ITary has laid the foundation of a 
municipal mill, tenders have been invited for machinery, 
but municipal bread is not forthcoming. Ih Catania 
bakeries were established without authority, and in four’ 
years the inhabitants have by these means increased) 
the municipal debt to the extent of 17,000/. Other 
instances could be cited, but the belief in trading con- 


ducted by amateurs continues to be ineradicable. | 
| 

Tue indifference to the works*of J. B. Cuarpin 
which prevailed for many years in Europe, including 
France, the painter’s own country, is suggested when| 
we find that besides the Fontazne, which was ‘purchased| 
in 1898, there is only a small study of still life by the 
painter in the National Gallery. In the eighteenth) 
century FREDERICK THE GREAT and other royal con. 
noisseurs were able to appreciate his homely scenes,| 
and if those works were now to be sold it would be 
found there could have been no better investments | 
An exhibition of Cuarpry’s works is about to be held! 
in Paris in order to obtain funds for various char 
and it is anticipated that the enthusiasm which will be 
aroused by the sight of the pictures, several of which will 
come from foreign courts, will be atonement for the long 
neglect in which such charming works were suffered to 
remain. At a time when so many painters were pro-! 
ducing pseudo-heroic and historic scenes CHARDIN was 
satisfied to take scenes from the everyday life of the 
bourgeoisie for his subjects. He lived in Paris from 
1699 to 1779, and until his last days he continued tc) 
work. It must be owned the contemporary painters 
recognised his extraordinary ability, and DrpERo1| 
declared him to be the first colourist of the time. a 


Ir the Germans can succeed in their enterprise ol 
reclaiming the Campagna di Roma, it will be a victory, 
which will give them a still higher place in Europe, 
Cuar_es Dickens did not exaggerate when he describec 
it as the fittest burial-ground for the Dead City Sc 
sad, so quiet, so sullen; so secret in its covering up 0: 
great masses of ruin and hiding them; so like the 
waste places into which the men possessed with devil: 
used to go and howl and rend themselves in the olc¢ 
days of Jerusalem.” The Campagna has an area 0 
about 1,400 square miles, and the formation is mainly 
volcanic. At one time a large number of people livec 
on it. But when, in the early days of the Romar 
Empire, the nobles were allowed to divide the territory 
into immense estates, ruin seized it. Under the Pope! 
many efforts were made to reclaim the Campagna, anc 
in consequence parts were utilised without much danger 
But the great plain requires to be treated as a whole 
and that was a task which was impossible in any 0 
the preceding ages. It remains to be seen whether thi 
German syndicate will be more sucessful than thi 
Emperors and Popes who attempted to grapple witl 
the difficulty. The plans prepared by Colonel DonatH 
an engineer officer, propose the excavation of a con 
nected series of water-courses which will all treni 
towards the sea. There are already some rivers, bu 
they are not sufficiently looked after, and the obstructe! 
courses overflow. The soil is not absorbent, and 1) 
consequence marshes are‘ formed which become ~ 
perennial source of miasma. The works of the Panam 
Canal appear to be easy in comparison with those re 
quired for the reclamation of the Roman Campagne 
If the aim of the projectors could be accomplished no 
only would an immense area of cultivated land be a 


duced, but Rome would enter on a new historical perio 
for people could live there without apprehension of th 
dangers which centuries of neglect have created, and 1 
that way unanticipated prosperity would follow for th 
ancient city. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WYPHURST, CRANLEIGH, SURREY. 


TCHIS illustration shows alterations and large addi- 
| tions to be made to Wyphurst, near Cranleigh, 
or Mr. C. E. H. Coapwycx Heatey, C.B., K.C. The 
id buildings are shown in black on plans and the new 
uildings in hatching. The corridor leading past library 
) billiard-room is shut off from lavatory back stairs 
nd servants’ quarters by swing doors beyond billiard- 
yom door, which are not shown on the plan on drawing. 
‘he whole of the buildings to the left from and includ- 
ag entrance tower are new, and are joined up with 
sisting buildings by half-timbered work. The facings 
ce of thin red bricks with patterns in vitrified headers, 
‘ad all mullioned windows and dressing in Portland 
tone; roofs tiled. The hall is oak panelled, with 
‘allery at end and enriched elliptical coved ceiling. Mr. 
\EGINALD BLomFiELp, A.R.A., New Court, Temple, is the 
rchitect. 


WOLDINGHAM DENE, SURREY, 


T HIS house, with lodge, coachman’s house, stabling, 
\ &e., was built for Mr. Henry Gamman. The 
jaterials used in the elevations are red brick, rough- 
ast of a deep yellow colour, with red tile roofs. The 
ack wall of the house is built against the hillside, 
vhich was excavated to form a site for the house. 
‘he steps from drive to lawn are of concrete and red 
erra-cotta. The architect is Mr. F..T. W. Gotpsmity, 
\R.LB.A., 1 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


\CADAME BERGMAN OSTERBERG’S PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
| DARTFORD HEATH. 


i 

‘T°HE dining-hall forms part of the recent extensive 
additions to this well-known college. Our illus- 
-ation is from a drawing exhibited in last year’s Royal 
wademy. The architect is Mr. F. T. W. GorpsmirtH, 
“R.LB.A., 1 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


PROPOSED RESIDENCE, GALICIA, AUSTRIA. 


‘T HE site is now being prepared for this house in the 

centre of a very large estate, covering about 
5,000 acres, in Galicia, and a circuitous approach drive 
5 being constructed partly through a forest up to the 
ite, which has an altitude of about 1,200 feet. Magni- 
cent and extensive views will be obtained from the 
jerandahs and balconies facing the terrace, the horizon 
a front being outlined by the distant mountains 
‘f Russia. It is proposed to construct the walls 
f{ the lower storey and gables with local stone 
‘uarried on the estate, and the upper storey with half- 
ember work formed of solid oak framing, filled in 
etween with 3-inch Mack slabs and cement rendered 
jutside, and the inside lined with 2-inch slabs and 
lastered, forming a fireproof half-timbered construction. 
“he floors and partitions also will be formed of 
reproof slabs, and in fact the whole building would be 
if fireproof construction. The roof is to be covered 
vith tiles made upon the estate. Owing to the 
igours of the winter season all the outside 
findows will be double, the inner lights folding 
ack against deeply-recessed jambs. All the prin- 
Ipal reception-rooms are to. be connected by 
oiding doors, so that when open a vista may be 
btained the whole length of the house into the winter 
‘ardens. The servants’ quarters, kitchen and offices 
vould be entirely isolated, according to the usual custom 
athe country, and connected to the house by means ofa 
orridor. Each of the principal bedrooms will be pro- 
lided with a dressing-room, bath-room and _ lavatory 
djoining, and open out into the balcony. It is pro- 
vosed to heat the entire house by hot-water radiators, 
addition to the open fires, in place of the large 
‘dependent glazed-ware stoves for burning wood and 
veat generally in use in the country. Some of these 
ins Sufeet to 6 feet. square, and reach nearly to_the 
eiling. The architects are Messrs. CLarE & Ross, 1 West 
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Street, Finsbury Circus, E.C., and- Westcliff-on-Sea,. 
and the building will be erected by the different 
mechanics employed on the estate. 


NEW PREMISES FOR THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


HOUSE AND DAIRY AT PORTISHEAD, SOMERSETSHIRE. 
HIS work.has recently been completed for Mr. 
Gro. Tippett. The building is situated in the 
village High Street, and is kept back some 35 feet from 
the road. The external walls are of g-inch brickwork | 
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cement rough-cast. The plinth, heads and sills to 
windows, &c., are of blue vitrified bricks. The 
roofs are covered with varied Broseley tiles, sombre 
reds and brown-greens predominating. The external 
wood beams are painted green and the sashes white. 
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Internally the work is combed in two colours, and the 


woodwork adjoining hall and ‘staircase is stained brown, 


GLASTONBURY. 


IS is a well-known example of a domestic building 


THE GEORGE, 


T: 


t 


the 


It stands in the main 
It has been little altered since it was first 


in the Perpendicular style. 
abbey, the pilgrims to which used formerly to stay 


street, in close proximity to the market-place and 


’ 


da- 


e exception of some back additions 


with th 


2 . 
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finished with a slight gloss resembling a beeswax 


lack iron rim dead locks and 
Excepting the sitting and 


dining-rooms the whole of the ground floor is tiled. 


The contract was entrusted to Mr. W. A. Green, of | there. 


polish. The doors have b 
Norfolk thumb latches, 


Ropway & | which have been built to provide more accommo 


’ Fund Buildings, Bristol. 


who has carried out the work to:the entire | erected, 
Messrs. 


satisfaction of the architects, 


DeninG, Scottish Widows 
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OLD POSTERN, LENDAL BRIDGE. 


HE old posterns of York are very picturesque in 

appearance, with their grey stone walls and red 

tiled roofs. There are but few now remaining, but the 

one shown in the sketch is one of the bést, and was 

once used as the ferry-house before Lendal Bridge was 
built. eS 


BELFIELD HALL. 


ELFIELD HALL, which lies on the outskirts of 

Rochdale, is one of the few old halls in Lanca- 

‘shire which are built on the quadrangular plan. It 
adjoins the ancient village of Newbold. 

The walls are constructed of stone in long thin 
courses, well bonded at the angles with ashlar quoins of 
large size, which gives the work the appearance of 
great strength and solidity. The hall was built at 
various dates, but chiefly during the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and James I. The ancient banqueting- 
hall has windows of enormous size, with sixteen lights 
in width. The buildings have been greatly altered to 
suit modern requirements, and some of the old rooms 
have been divided by brick walls and are now used as 
cottages. 


PALLADIO’S WORKS AT VICENZA. 


UILDINGS designed by Andrea Palladio are to be 
found in several of the Italian cities and imitations 
of them in most parts of the world. But as a native ot 
Vicenza he must have preferred that city, and the people 
allowed him more opportunities for building than at first 
sight appeared necessary. He returned there after a long 
course of travel, when he was in his twenty-ninth year, 
that is in 1547. 

After so many years it is not to be expected that they 
could escape scathless from decay. Stucco was largely 
employed by Palladio, and in the numerous places where it 
has been removed the materials exposed are not always 
pleasing. But with the aid of imagination and the exercise 
of the virtue of making allowance for the effects of time, the 
buildings can be restored to a sufficient extent to enable a 
modern architect to appreciate their original qualities. 
‘The most important among them are the following. 

The first building which was entrusted to him without 
having any coadjutor was the Gothic “ Basilica,” or Palazzo 
della Regione, which required adaptation. The columns of 
the tiers of the loggie are independent of the real or apparent 
strength of the edifice, and Palladio intended they should be 
so, for he has made the entablatures break round them. 
Had the architrave been continued in a straight line the 
‘columns would have become essential, and the great space 
between them would have produced an appearance of de- 
bility. The great coved leaden roof is not his fault, but as the 
point of sight is near, it is never so offensive in reality as it 
appears in the published elevations. Internally, the lower 
part is a market, the upper a great hall, which is not hand- 
some. Each intercolumniation of Palladio is opposed to 
two arches of the original work. He would probably have 


produced a finer building if he had followed the old plan,’ 


‘but the present building forms a more singular disposition, 
and suggests what may be done when the spaces are 
large. The fame of his Basilica was so extended he was 
summoned to Rome to advise on the subject of St. Peter’s, 
‘but the death of the Pope prevented the employment of 
‘Pailadio. He returned to Vicenza in more esteem, and the 
citizens eagerly sought for his plans. Several palaces were 
sundertaken. 

The composition of the front of the Palazzo Capitanale, 
if completed, would have exhibited a range of eight half 
columns, comprehending two storeys in height. The open- 
ings of the lower storey are large arches, including almost 
the whole intercolumniation. Above the order is an attic. 
The effect is rich and magnificent, partly from the solidity 
-and partly from the bold relief of the parts. On examina- 
‘tion one cannot but severely condemn the cutting the archi- 
‘trave by the windows, not merely judging by rule, but by 
the effect. In its present state the brick columns, the stucco 
‘of which is half peeled off, have a forlorn and desolate 
appearance, yet the colouring thus produced is not bad; 
‘what displeases is merely the associated character of 
poverty and ruin. At the end is an elegant doorway orna- 
amented with a smaller order. ee 


‘and these on high double plinths. 


‘central arched opening is too reasonable te displea 


The fragment known as Fabbrica Conte Porto al C; 
tello is by some attributed to Palladio, by others 
Scamozzi, but the latter disclaimed it. Whoever was t 
architect, we may certainly pronounce it a noble desig 
although a very small part has been executed and that fra 
ment is nearly in ruins, It would have consisted of a ran 
of Composite columns placed on high detached pedestz 
The lower range 
windows reaches to the top of the pedestal. The seco; 
range, in the spaces between the columns, is much larg 
than the others. The upper windows are in the friez 
These latter have certainly a bad appearance, and the situ 
tion of the lower range is not free from blame ; but in the 
cases, where the order is merely ornamental, their want 
perfect correspondence with the apparent internal work 
of less consequence than might be imagined. eas 

The architect of the Palazzo Tiene al Castello is sa 
to have been the proprietor, Count Mare Antonio Tien 
the contemporary and friend of Palladio, from whom, 1 
doubt, he has largely borrowed. Scamozzi seems to ha 
added parts, but the building has an incomplete appeza 
ance. It consists of two orders, Corinthian and Composi 
and an attic. The lower order is partly rusticated, and ; 
impost moulding contracts the heads of the windoy 
which are square ; but the thin flat arch over them, the sui 
panel and then another thin flat arch are objectionab 
The upper windows are smaller at top than at bottom, b 
the diminution is slight ; altogether the building is beau 
ful. The back consists of an open colonnade of two ordei 
closed at each end; the middle intercolumniation is wid 
than the others, and has some masonry and an arch with 
it; this variation seems to be introduced merely to sp 
the composition. The front has eight columns in ea 
storey, the back ten. a 

A triumphal arch before a long covered arcade leads 
the church of Sta Maria del Monte. This arch is simp 
and elegant, imitated in some degree from that of Titus 
Rome. It is crowned with a ridiculous little lion, andt 
angels represented on the spandrils have too much Proje 
tion; but these are_not essential to the architecture. T, 
gallery is remarkable for nothing but its length, which 
2,145 feet, and for its 180 columns, but no ingenuity is d 
played in overcoming the ill effects of sloping architecturr 

The renowned Rotonda, or Villa Capra, imitated | 
Chiswick by Lord Burlington, is certainly Palladio’s desig 
and must have been nearly comipleted by him, thou 
Scamozzi lays claim to the honour of terminating it wi 
some alteration. What this alteration was is not know 
We may attribute to him the internal cornices of doo) 
chimneys, &c., which are heavy and inharmonious. Althou 
outside the city it partakes of the desolate condition | 
everything at Vicenza. Internally it is admirable, but 
looks small, even more so than it really is. This 1s p! 
bably owing to the preposterously massive ornaments abc: 
the doors. The rooms form one suite of apartments, fo 
of which are intended for bedrooms. It would be diffic! 
to accommodate the design to our climate and mann¢ 
without spoiling it, even if we should find for it a suital: 
situation, although the Chiswick attempt is not the only j 
in England. { 

The Palazzo Valmarana is another incomplete we 
adapted to a difficult site. It is a handsome edifice a! 
would be more so if the angles were better supported, I! 
the small pilaster and figure over it, instead of the pilas 
of the larger order, are displeasing, and the change in ! 
size and number of the windows in the adjoining divisi¢: 
is equally reprehensible. The mouldings of the les: 
order project beyond the pilasters of the larger, and if 
panels of sculpture over the lower windows were someW 
narrower, they would have a better shape themselves, 4 
the greater space over them would be an advantage. | 
other respects the proportions are excellent, and the © 
tribution at once beautiful and uncommon. The tcl 
absence of windows in the height of the pedestal 1s ©} 
sidered to be a great advantage. ae 

The Palazzo Trissino is probably one of the best wo* 
of Vincenzo Scamozzi, and it is a noble edifice, thougl! 
wants something of that undefinable grace of proport jon 
admire in Palladio, and it stands in so narrow 
one can hardly judge of it fairly. It has a ™ 
windows on the principal floor, with interme 
doubled at the angles, but the change of design: © 
middle divisions, the high unmeaning arc) of the 
and the double pilasters separating the ce ie 10") | 
wings, are so many defects. In the ground floor [e - 
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Palladio in his design for the Palazzo Barbarano had 
seven openings in the range; two more have since been 
added, and the composition has, not been injured, except 
that the doorway is no longer in the centre. It is over- 
loaded with ornament. The sprawling figures over the 
pediments of the windows, the husks which run down on 
each of the openings, and the trophies in the lower storey, 
ought all to be taken away : with these exceptions in the 
decorative parts the composition is excellent, and presents 
in its unbroken entablatures a simplicity not usual in the 
Palladian architecture. It somehow recalls the banqueting- 
hall of Inigo Jones.. a5 : 

_ The Palazzo del Conte Orazio da Porto, now the Casa 
del Diavolo, was designed by Palladio for a Conte Giuseppe 
Porto, and great part finished by him, but the whole design 

‘has never been completed. There are arches above the 
windows of the basement, larger than the openings below, 
and the lines not being continued downwards, they have an 
unmeaning appearance; and it would be better if the 
figures and husk ornament, which are added to the middle 
and extreme windows, were omnitted. These are very 
trifling defects, and for everything else the building is one 
of the most correct of Palladio’s designs. 
__ The outside of the Olympic Theatre having been erected 
on acontracted and irregular piece of ground, does not claim 
any attention. Inthe scene, which is the part most admired, 
Palladio anticipated the discoveries of the Pompeian theatres. 
Of course he had the guidance of Vitruvius. It consists of 
‘two orders and an attic, has clustered columns and pilasters, 
and breaks upon breaks, and abounds in figures and bas- 
reliefs. The finish against the ceiling is low and poor. 
The author wished apparently to give the appearance of a 
building terminating in an attic, and meant that the ceiling 
should entirely disappear ; and if the latter were kept of a 
uniform dead colour, this by candle-light might perhaps 
have been the case, but the idea has not been preserved, for 
the ceiling is gilt and painted. In the middle avenue a very 
considerable effect of distance is obtained; those on each 
side, opening into the middle, are nearly lost; those of the 
second openings on the right and left look pretty well from 
certain points of view; the end ones are failures. It is 
remarkable that the point of sight is lower than it would be 
on the lowest seat, which is 3 or 4 feet above the stage. The 
seats are most inconveniently narrow and nearly as high 
as they are wide. The colonnade above the seats is beau- 
tifully proportioned, but the centre division has been filled 
up in consequence of want of room, and this is very in- 
jurious to its beauty. The row of statues at the top seem 
in danger of knocking their heads against the ceiling, and 
offer another proof that this was not intended to be con- 
spicious ; they would be very much in the way of any 
spectators in the gallery. It must be allowed that Palladio 
Aid not witness the construction of the theatre, and he might 
have introduced some deviations from his plans. Palladio’s 
columns are mostly mere ornaments, but in contemplat- 
ing his buildings it is impossible to feel this to be a 
fault. The sculpture which loads the pediments of the 
windows is certainly ill placed, and still worse is the 
little panel of bas-relief so frequently introduced into 
the lower windows, dividing what ought to be one 
solid mass into two miserably weak arches. What is 
it, then, that pleases so much and so universally in 
the works of this artist ?. It seems to consist entirely in a 
certain justness of proportion, with which he has distributed 
all t € parts of his architecture, the basement being neither 
too high nor too low for the order above it, the windows of 
the right size and well spaced, and*all the parts and ‘pro- 
Portions suited to one another. The same excellence is 
found in his orders and the relation of the columns, capitals, 
entablatures, &c. He has not adopted the theoretical rules 
of another, but has drawn them all from what he felt to be 
pleasing to himself and suited to his own style of art; but 
they are not good when united to a more solid and less 
ornamental manner. 

_Itis impossible to deny that Palladio’s works abound in 
defects aad solgisms that would hardly be tolerated in 
anyone else. ot only are there engaged columns and 
Matters of that sort belonging to the system itself, but dry- 
Mess ond littleness of manner frequently resulting from an 
ones’ being adapted only to a single floor of a building. 
+ N© Sonsequence of the latter is that, notwithstanding so 

"ess is laid upon proportions, the due proportion 

“®& stev'd be observed between the columns and thie 
Wadovs almost lost sight of. There are also such errors 
wincows cutting into architraves, windows within friezes, 


7 ors | wer than windows, figures on the raking cornices 


of window pediments, naked and. dressed windows in the 
same composition, &c. Other faults can be pointed out 
which, if they do not run counter to rule, are yet sins 
against beauty and good taste, such as ugly balusters, mean. 
attics, offensively wide intercolumns, heavy pediments, 
meagre-entablatures and columns, particularly in the Ionic 
order, and above all a dryness, mannerism and monotony 
of detail. As regards Palladio himself, there may be much 
excuse for his errors, but certainly none for the prejudices 
of those who would now insist upon our admiring his 
works without qualification, more. particularly as nothing 
is easier than for a modern architect to avoid his faults, and 
even to improve upon his beauties. 


J. B. LASSUS ON’ LONDON. 


N any history of French architecture during the first half 
of the nineteenth century the name of Jean-Baptiste- 
Antoine Lassus must be prominent. Born in 1807 and 
dying in 1857, his career was brief, but within it he was 
allowed to produce excellent work. Apart from his build- 
ings, he also rendered a service to his generation, for it was 
by his aid the sketch book of Villard de Honnecourt was 
produced. His first work was the restoration of the old 
church of St. Severin in Paris. Having exhibited a design 
for the restoration of the beautiful Sainte-Chapelle, he was 
entrusted, along with Duban, with that important work. 
After atime he had sole charge. He likewise co-operated 
with Viollet-de-Duc in the restoration of the cathedral of 
Notre-Dame.. Lassus became official architect of the 
dioceses of Le Mans znd Chartres, as well as Paris. The 
fine church of St. John Baptist at Belleville was erected from 
his designs. The list of his works would be long, and we 
have mentioned a few to suggest the competency of Lassus 
to criticise English architecture when he visited London in 
1851, and afterwards wrote the following epistle to a 
friend :— 

My dear Sir,—I take great credit for having waited till 
now before I imparted to you the impressions of all sorts 
which crowded upon us during our short stay in England. 

To us Frenchmen, the colossal aspect of your capital, 
the infinite number of streets, the hasty movements of 
people and of carriages, stirring in all directions, all form a 
picture so immense and so animated that it is really 


| enough to make one giddy, and it is only at the end of some 


days that the mind can be settled, and in a condition to 
judge.. This was the general sentiment of our whole party. 
We had left Paris knowing perfectly well that we were 
going to visit the greatest capital of the world, and, never- 
theless, the reality far“surpassed all that we had been able 
to imagine. 

Forced to renounce the pleasure of seeing a friend, I 
took at once the course of tearing up all my letters of 
recommendation, in order to profit by every instant of 
which I could dispose in rambling about the town, going by 
chance without any other guide than the modest map 
de circonstance of Mr. B. T. Wilme. This method of seeing 
a town is certainly not the quickest, but it is full of charms, 
for surprise plays a part in it which piques curiosity, and 
gives continual life to one’s attention. 

I was always accompanied in these walks by my two 
friends, Paul Durand and the Baron de Guillermy—Paul 
Durand, the most perfect fanatic on Greek art whom I 
know; and Guillermy, the witty and learned archzeologist, 
with whom you are acquainted. Though we were only 
eight days in London, yet I shall never forget the pleasure 
I felt during that week. It is unnecessary to say that our 
excursions were not made in silence ; between Frenchmen 
the thing is an impossibility. You will also well under- 
stand, my dear sir, that we were very rarely of the same 
opinion, otherwise the excursion might have been tiresome. 

Entrusted with the functions of guide, with the help of 
that famous map which I have already mentioned, M. de 
Guillermy assumed the part of passionate admirer. He 
praised all, he applauded all and was never tired of admiring. 
Durand only thought of the British Museum and the bas- 
reliefs of the Parthenon. As to me, being unable to admit 
without contest the exaggerations of Guillermy, I was 
naturally drawn to criticise, and I much fear that I have 
still preserved a tolerably large share of my travelling 
habits. I hope, however, that you will excuse the criticisms 
in favour of the end, and that your national pride will not be 
hurt by the frankness of my observations. You will see in 
them, I am sure, only the artist earnestly seeking the truth ; 
besides, on many of the points’you will doubtless be of my 
opinion. 
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It is evident that you cannot approve of certain modern 
churches and chapels which resembie much, as to their 
merit at least, those constructed. in France and confided to 
architects ignorant even of the principles of Gothic art. I 
confess to you that I find these bad imitations a thousand 
times more detestable than those which were given to us as 
reminiscences of Grecian and Roman art. 

This opinion I back by more than one argument. The 
first is, that Grecian and Roman art are both of them com- 
posed of elements more simple and far less in number 
than Gothic art, and in them the proportions and the 
principles of the orders have been reduced to rule and 
there remained fixed by absolute standards, 1rom which it 
is impossible to depart. The most incapable mason has 
but to take his formulary and it is then perfectly competent 
to him to raise a Doric, Ionic, or Corinthian portico, as he 
may wish. 

In the Gothic art the elements are infinite, and besides, 
every monument presents the greatest variety in the 
manner of combining them; in short, most happily there 
exists no formulary which enables ignorant men to make 
something like columns, without value, it is true, but which 
at least present nothing very shocking. In proof, look at 
those who try to make imitations of Gothic art avithout 
having seriously studied its principles. They imagine 
that there is nothing more easy, that it is enough to group 
bundles of shafts to make pointed openings; and, above 
all, to multiply the details indefinitely, to ornament, and to 
cut out. They are entirely ignorant that the productions of 
this art are subjected to principles and rules as absolute, as 
positive as those of that of Greece and Rome. Nay, more, 
they go so far as to deny the existence of those laws,without 
which art cannot exist. 

You see I keep to my character of critic, and I do not 
flatter myself in being tender to your modern buildings, but 
in truth I sacrifice in return to you a great part of ours, to 
which the same reproaches may be justly addressed. 

Du reste, the fault does not lie precisely at the door of 
living artists; the evil dates from further back, and with us 
at least it is to the radically vicious instructions of the 
schools that we must attribute it, and there it is that a reform 
must first be made. You cannot imagine how difficult it is 
to shake off those bands with which one finds oneself em- 
barrassed on leaving the school. Vigorous and long efforts 
are indeed needed to disengage oneself from all the accumu- 
lated shackles by real instruction. 

You may perhaps think that I exaggerate. I assure you, 
however, it is far otherwise. I am persuaded that he who 
wishes to become an architect in earnest cannot attain his 
end, but on the condition of first forgetting all that he has 
learnt at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and of learning afterwards 
a multitude of necessary things which are not taught there. 
Is it the fault of the pupils if their judgment is ruined ? 
Evidently not; it all falls back upon the professors, and the 
worst part of it is that themselves having no conviction of 
the truth of those false principles which they teach, they 
utter anathemas against those who only dare to doubt their 
infallibility. 

You remember that famous crusade attempted about 
two years ago by the Academy, in order to stifle at the 
birth the taste for Gothic art. Unhappily for the erudite 
body its appeal had no echo, and all the efforts of its 
learned supporters have had no other results than to pro- 
voke a tolerably large number of replies, in which the 
Academy found itself very ungently handled. 

Evidently, whatever they may now do, the movement 
has begun, and the Academy knows well that it is impos- 
sible for it to stop it, only to unite all its efforts to cripple 
it, but the stream is stronger, and in spite of all obstacles, 
the influence of archzeological studies makes itself already 
felt eveflsin the compositions of the pupils of the school. 

I have been struck with it this year; I, who do not 
usually frequent the exhibitions of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, was very far from expecting what I saw on going by 
chance to visit the exhibition of the great prizes. Not that 
I approved of the subjects exhibited—much the contrary— 
and I went so far as to think that it was difficult to answer 
worse to the programme, but here again it was the pro- 
fessors on whom the fault should be laid. The subject, in 
short,-was a hospital of refuge to be built upon mountains, 
like the Mont St. Bernard. Now it is certain that if the 
pupils had made reasonable plans, with closed cloisters 
sheltered from the wind and snow, they would have been 
rejected. Instead of this they had drawn long ranges 
of colonnades, vast galleries open to all winds, and the 


siblé plan. However (and this was the subject of my 
surprise), in one of ‘them, that which obtained the second 
great prize, the tower of the chapel was surmounted by a — 
real Gothic spire, of a pyramidal form, with quatrefoi) 
openings, planted, one knows not how, on a basement com- 
posed of antique elements. The effect was truly detestable ; 
but, nevertheless, there was in it a character of boldness — 
which would have cost its author immediate expulsion from > 
the prize list only four or five yearsago. 
You see we advance; and in spite of the efforts of the 
Academy, the taste for Gothic art developes itself more and — 
more. The resistance of the academicians and their 
disciples does not frighten me at all; and I confess frankly — 
to you that what appears tome much more to be dreaded is © 
the precipitation with which people rush into the execution — 
of certain so-called Gothic monuments, which have nothing _ 
of Gothic in them but the name. In fact, as I have already 
suid, 1 prefer a hundred times the’ bad imitations of the 
antique ; these at least do not hurt our cause at all, quite 
the reverse ; whilst a bad Gothic construction furnishes very _ 
dangerous weapons with which to oppose the principles 
which we defend, and I think that in this case we ought to ~ 
be the first to repudiate them, and refuse them any credit. 
The weight of these arguments will, I hope, explain to 
you the severity of my judgment on your new Houses o 
Parliament. Besides their author, raised by public opinion ~ 
to the level of the first architects of ancient and nfodern 
times, occupies too high a position for him to care for the 
opinion and the criticism of a foreigner. eS 
I am the first to recognise the impression of grandeur 
produced by this immense building, of which the feet are 
bathed in the Thames, and the summit, cut into a thousand — | 
pinnacles, stands out against the clouds and fogs which 
brood over the great city. yi 
Seen from Westminster Bridge in a fine moonlight, or 
under certain effects of clouds, one may say that its aspect 
is magical. It is a fairy palace, a marvel of the Thousand 
and One Nights. | 
But, and here you will be greatly astonished, to my | 
eyes this colossal monument does not appear to be con- | 
ceived according to the fundamental principles of Gothic | 
art. Nay, more, I find that it resembles much rather the | 
appearance and disposition of the antique. Symmetry reigns 
there in the most despotic, the most absolute manner—all — 
the arcades, all the windows, all the pinnacles, all the 
niches—in short, all the details—are identically the same in ~ 
the facade of the building. It is like the Roman column and ~ 
capital, repeated indefinitely on the four faces of the temple; 
and if I did not fear to be too severe, I should say that this — | 
| 


Ea, 


a 
a 
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disposition shows the same Classic purity which characterises — 
the academic plans. | 
Setting aside the enormous differences of dimensions — 
and of style, the Houses of Parliament appear to me to be | 
open to the same criticisms as our Hotel de Ville, recently 4 
enlarged and completed at great expense. oe 
In these two monuments we find the same absence of | 
the real. In the Hotel de Ville the four fronts are alike, 
and, nevertheless, that of the quay is destined for the great 
apartments and that opposite for offices; from which it | 
results that the grand arcades, perfectly suitable for light- 
ing the apartments of state, are found to be divided by a — 
floor on the side of the wing destined for the service of — 
administration ; and the result is there are offices lighted | 
from below, and in which it is impossible to see clearly ii | 
broad daylight. ee. eh, 
It is nearly the same thing in the Houses of Parliament 
—the great internal dispositions are not expressed in the | 
facade; and if you place a stranger before this immense | 
monument, it would be completely impossible for him to / 
guess its destination. It is like the Madeleine and the — 
Chamber of Deputies—ask one who finds himself for the | 
first time on the Place Louis XV. which of these two 
buildings is a church, and there is no doubt that these two 
lines of columns, crowned with similar pediments, would 
place him in the greatest embarrassment. ; 
When I seek to imagine how the architects of the Middle 
Ages would have dealt with the composition of a palace to_ 
serve for the meeting of two such powers as the Houses of © 
Lords and Commons, it appears to me that they would 
have been occupied, above all, with the idea of cxprgey . 
strongly in the facade the two great halls destined for’ tpose | 
assemblies. I do not know if I am mistaken, but I think 
also that they would have given more importance to He 
Upper House; andI am convinced that the aspect of the 
monument would have presented an infinite variety ™ 


4 


i 


Satisfied Academy had given the palm to the most impos- | accordance with the different uses to which it was, destine 7 
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I know well that you will tell me of the two towers ; 
but, first, what do these two enormous constructions mean ? 
what is the reason of their existence? Are they towers of 
defence, or belfries ?—neither the one nor the other ; and I 
see, in truth, no argument of real importance which can 
justify the existence of these two giants. If they are there 
to recall the two Houses it would have been much more 
simple, and, above all, much more real to have expressed 
them, themselves, openly in the facade, instead of drowning 
them under an ornamentation, in the midst of which it is 
impossible to suspect them. But I must stop, and I really 
fear that I have gone too far. Nevertheless, you see that if 
I criticise the Houses of Parliament, I hold as cheap several 
of the monuments of Paris, which are generally much ad- 
mired ; and I hope you will only see in this the very sincere 
desire of arriving at the truth. ° 


IRRIGATJON IN EGYPT. 


THE practice in Egypt in calculating the dimensions of 

’ canals and distributaries is to allow per day 1,050 
cubic feet of water for each acre to be irrigated. In Lower 
Egypt the period for lower discharges for 1904 has been 
‘taken from May 1 to June 30. The mean volume for the 
‘six canals withdrawing from the river at the delta barrages 
was 1,746,395,000 cubic feet per 24 hours. In addition 


_ thereto there were taken from the river by pumps and 


_ for domestic purposes. 
- quantity, we have a total of 1,882,300,000 cubic feet per day 
_ diverted from the river for the irrigation of the delta land 


other means 140,980,000 cubic feet per 24 hours during the 
game periods. Of this quantity, however, 5,075,000 cubic 
_ feet per 24 hours were used in Alexandria and Port Said 
After therefore deducting this latter 


_ between Cairo and the sea from May 1 to June 30. 
The following crops were irrigated during the period 


' under review in the area in question :— 


Rice . . . s e 


141,135 acres. 
Other crops A ; ‘ 


1,299,240 ” 


k f 1,440,375 ” 


_ Assuming, as is usually done, that rice requires twice 


) the quantity of water that other crops do, the actual quan- 


tity of water used from the river per acre per 24 hours 
would be :— 


t 1,882, 300,000 


F (141,135 X 2) + 1,299,240 
=cubic foot per acre per day. 
=1I,190. 


This figure is higher it will be observed than that used 
| for calculating the canals and distributaries by 140 cubic 
| feet per acre per day. 
| 


Reducing these figures to the number of acres which 


| one cubic foot of water per second will irrigate, we have— 


| 


° \ 
; 
’ 
e 
%. 
‘ 
. a 


_ 397,114 acres. 
_ Tiver per 24 hours would be— 


| * 


(141,136 X 2) + 1,299,240 
1,882,300,000 
24 X 60 X 60 
=acres per cusec. 
i =73. 

_ In Upper Egypt during the periods of low discharge in 
1904 the mean volumes for the Ibrahimiyah and the 
Sabakhah Canals were 369,182,870 cubic feet, and 
72,159,185 cubic feet respectively, or a total between Asyut 


_ and Cairo of 441,342,055 cubic feet per 24 hours during the 
summer of 1904. 


The total area of crops under irrigation for the period 


| under review was 344,755 acres for the Ibrahimiyah Canal 


and 52,359 acres for the Sabakhah Canal, making a total of 
The actual quantity of water used from the 


441,342,055 


397,114 
=cubic foot per acre per day. 
=I,111. 


_ This is slightly less than Lower Egypt, but higher than 


_ the duty reckoned upon. 


efucing these figures to the number of. acres which 
> foot of water per second will irrigate, we have— 
397,114 
441,342,055 
4 24 X 60 X 60 
=acres per cusec. 
=78. 


Taking Lower and Upper Egypt together, the duty in 
acres per cusec is 74. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that it is quite 
ordinary for three crops to be grown during the twelve 
months where perennial irrigation is in vogue, and the 
average is two anda half crops. In India it is customary 
to take credit in the duty from the crops grown per annum 
rather than the acreage of land. Assuming that this is 
sound practice in the case of Egypt, in order to bring the 
duty into the same plane as India and make it possible to 
compare the one with the other, the 74 acres per cusec for 
the year must be multiplied by 2.5. The duty per cusec 
for the crops irrigated would be 185 acres. 


SPECIFICATION FOR PAINTS, &ce. 


HE following suggestions are offered by Mr. R. J. 

Angel, M.Inst.C.E., in the Journal of the Royal Insti- 

tute of British Architects. He says:—It is not assumed 

that the list is by any means exhaustive or complete, but it 

is submitted for the use of other members, who may find 
a need for the information. 


(Percentages calculated on Original Pigments Undried.) 


Turpentine. — Refined, genuine American, free from 
adulteration (optical rotation not less than + 4 degs. 5 mins. 
in 100-mm. tube). 

Terebine.—Finest. One part of terebine, when mixed 
with sixteen parts of linseed oil and spread in a thin layer 
on a glass plate, and kept at a temperature of 60 degs. 
Fahr., must dry in eight hours. To contain not less than 
Io per cent. metallic oxides. 

Varnishes.—All varnishes to be made from the best 
pure gums and oils, to flow easily, dry lustrous and with a 
firm coat in eighteen to twenty-four hours. 

Driers.—To contain not less than 20 per cent. of lead or 
manganese preparations, 

White Lead.—To contaii not less than 25 per cent. or 
more than 30 per cent. hydrated oxide. 

Red Lead.—To contain not more than 3 per cent. of 
impurities, to be good colour, smooth and free from grit. 

Ochre.—Genuine, of good colour and body. Free from 
barytes and other base mineral. 

Burnt Umber.—To contain not less than 45 per cent. 
oxide of iron and 15 per cent. manganese dioxide. Free 
from barytes or other base mineral. To be fine, well 
ground and free from grit. 

Purple Brown.—Containing not less than 60 per cent. 
oxide of iron, good colour and free from grit. 

Ultramarine Blue.—Containing not less than 40 to 45 per 
cent. silica, 20 to 25 per cent. aluminium oxide, 9 to Io per 
cent. sulphur. To be fine and free from gritty matter. 

Vermilion.—Pure sulphide of mercury ; ash not to exceed 
0.5 per cent. 

Venetian Red.—Containing not less than 25 to 30 per 
cent. oxide of iron. Free from barytes or other base 
mineral. Fine and free from grit. 

Indian Red.—To contain not less than 97 per cent. oxide 
of iron. Strong in colour and well ground. 

Sienna Burnt.—Containing not less than 70 per cent. 
oxide of iron. Fine, good colour and free from grit. 

Sienna Raw.—Containing not less than 60 per cent. 
oxide of iron. Fine, good colour and free from grit. 

Chrome, Lemon and Orange.—Pure commercial, of a fine 
colour. 

Brunswick Green.—To contain not less than 15 per cent. 
lead chromate, well ground and good body. 

Zine White.—Pure zinc oxide, well made, free from grit. 

Lamp Black,—Containing 95 per cent. carbon, mineral 
matter not to exceed 3 percent. Free from unburnt oil. 

Vegetable Black.—Containing 97 per cent. carbon. 

Prussian Blue.—To contain not less than 4o per cent. 
oxide of iron. Ash must be soluble in dilute acid. Fine 
and free from grit. 

Bronze Green.—To contain not less than Io per cent. 
lead chromate. 

Emerald Green.—To contain not less than 28 to 30 per 
cent. copper oxide and 55 to 56 arsenious oxide. _ 

English Gold Leaf (best).—Unadulterated with any 
foreign material, aud must be supplied to whatever tint is 
required. Twenty-five leaves per book. 

Red Oxide.—Containing not less than 65 per cent. oxide 
of iron. Fine and bright in colour. 

The architect will submit such material as may be 
necessary, whether included in the schedule or not, to an 
analyst (to be chosen by the architect) for analysis, and 
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should the report of the analyst indicate that the materials 
are not equal to the quality or standard specified or 
ordered, or are not genuine, or do not conform to the 
specification in any way, the cost of the analysis will be 
deducted from any moneys due or becoming due to the 
contractor, and the contractor must, on receiving notice 
from the architect, remove the rejected articles and supply 
others equal to the standard specified within two days. 

Samples of the materials will be taken on the site, and 
when in the condition for use on the building, the con- 
tractor or his representative will be advised that samples 
are about to be taken in order that he may be present or be 
represented. The samples will be divided into three parts, 
to be then and there separated, and each part will be 
marked, sealed, or fastened up in such manner as its 
nature will permit. One part wiil be delivered to the 
contractor or his representative, one part will be retained 
for future comparison, and the third part will be sub- 
mitted to the analyst. If the contractor or his representa- 
tive fail to be present, no question will be allowed to be 
raised afterwards as to the authenticity of the samples 
should the analysis prove unfavourable. 


Bath Stone. 


Sir,—My attention has been called to a paragraph, 
for which I am personally responsible, in the fifth volume 
of ‘‘Modern Buildings,” to the effect that all the Bath stone 
quarries ‘‘are owned by the same great combine.” This, 
it appears, is not correct, as there are three large quarries 
producing -stone of fhe best quality in other ownership, 
namely, Messrs. Marsh, Son & Gibbs, Ltd., of Hartham Park 
Quarries; Messrs. Yockney & Co., of the well-known 
Corsham Down Quarries ; the Corsham Quarrying Company, 
Ridge Quarry, adjoining Monk’s Park Estate, and: several 
smaller firms. 

I should be exceedingly sorry if any statement of mine, 
however inadvertently inaccurate, were harmful to the 
interests of others, as it seems this is likely to be, and should 
be obliged if you will kindly allow this letter of explanation 
to appear in correction thereof.—Yours, &c., 

(Signed) G. A. T. MippLeton. 

19 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. : 


May 17, 1907. 


Acousticsfof Churches. 


Sir,—Could any of your readers inform me of the best 
way to improve the acoustic properties of a Gothic church 
with a high roof? It would be a further favour if they 
would state where the plan referred to was in operation, so 
that I and my fellow office-bearers might see it.— Yours 
truly, INQUIRER. 


GENERAL. 


The Glasgow Corporation have approved of a recom- 
mendation by the committee dealing with the Cerporation’s 


‘proposed building scheme at. Riddrie, to allot premiums for. 


plans to the following architects :—r1st (752), Mr. J.-B. 
Brodie, 141 West George Street ;-2nd. (50/.); Mr. John F. 
Fairweather, 136 Wellington Street; 3rd (25/.), Mr. Richard 
Henderson, 116 Hope Street. 

Mr. Charles Tyson Yerkes, of Chicago, the organiser of 
street railways, and who was mainly instrumental in the 
electrification of the District Railway, has bequeathed his 
residence at the corner of Fifth Avenue, to New York, with 
the paintings, bronzes, works of art, bric-4-brac, &c., and 
750,000 dols. is to be applied to the purpose of forming an! 
art gallery. This bequest will hold good on the death of 
his wife. | 

The Annual Report of the Church Building Society 
stated that the past history of the Society showed that it 
had been instrumental in aiding in the erection of no less 
than 2,507 additional new churches, and in assisting in 
rebuilding, enlarging or otherwise improving the accom- 
modation in 6,477 other churches. _ By these means more 
than 2,000,000 additional seats had been secured, by far 
the greater part of which were for the free use~of the 
parishioners. 
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| decided to build a new school, invited eleven architects 


OP 


1907. 


by the Galway County Council. Renae i 

Commendatore Boni will lecture in the Sedgwick Museum, _ 
Cambridge, on Monday, May 27, at 5 p.m, on“ The Forum — 
at Rome.” The lecture will be delivered in English, and | 
will be illustrated by lantern slides. The admission will | 
be free. eee | 

Mr.G.Denholm Armour, the Punch artist, will on Saturda’ 
next and during the four following weeks hold an exhibitio 
at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, of his drawi 
in colour and line of “ Hunting, and other Sports.” Mr, 
Armour’s first exhibition was held in these galleries near 
two and a half years ago, and met with much appreciatio 
from sportsmen and art lovers alike. The present colle 
tion will contain some rather more important works, a 


Mr, James Hardiman has been appointed county surveyor | 


will include a few oil-paintings.') 

A Project for the Haussmannising of the ancient streets 
of Strasburg is now under consideration ‘by the Municipal 
Council of the city. » uur oe ane aa ee 

The French President has authorised the Minister | 
Public Instruction and Fine Arts to accept the archzolog 
collections of the Baron de Baye, which represent researc 
in the district of Champagne during a quarter of a centu 
The objects will be placed in the Louvre. ; 

St. Andrew’s Town Church, Glasgow, is to be restore 
an estimated cost of 21,300/, under the direction of } 
Macgregor Chalmers. eet aR 

The Late James Clarke Hook, R.A., has left proper 
valued at 112,108/. . HOSE SS 

The Chelsea Borough Council have invited six architec 
to submit a sketch and an estimate for building the propos 
workmen’s dwellings on a site given by Lord Cadogan. ’ 

The Dean and Chapter of Canterbury find tha tk 
cathedral is in need of further extensive reparation. A su 
of 14,000/. has been expended on the central tower an 
some other parts of the structure, but the repairs of t 
north-west and south-west towers and the renewal of tl 
south transept gable and pinnacles of the nave will co 
nearly 18,o00/. more. . : 

The Trustees of Silcoates 


i thodh Wakefield, hav 


send in competitive plans. Mr. John Ely, of Mancheste 
acted as assessor. He placed first the designs prepared | 
Messrs. Oliver & Dodgshun, of Carlisle and Leeds. T. 
estimated cost of the new building is upwards of 9,000/., an 
the work is to be proceeded with at once. 

The Value of the property of the late Miss Elean 
Harriet Duncombe, second daughter of the late Dean <¢ 
York, has been proved at 37,922/. 5s. 3d. gross. Testatr 
left 2,000/. to her brother, her house and furniture to anot 
brother, and 5,000/. between her cousins, Lucy and Eve 
Whitmore. The residue of her property she bequeathe 
the Fabric Fund of York Minster. sae 

At the Annual Meeting of the Manchester Society af 
Architects the following officers were elected :—Presiden 
Mr. Paul Ogden ;. vice-presidents, Messrs. Edward Hew 
and P. S. Worthington; hon. secretary and treasurer, 
Isaac Taylor. ; 

Mr. Sinclair, the Secretary for Scotland, answerin 
question put upon the House of Commons notice pap 
states :—The Local Government Board inform. me that 
February last it was found that eighteen Scotch burghs | 
bacteriological systems of sewage purification already 
operation. In seven cases systems were being laid dow! 
and in the case of fourteen burghs schemes were unde 
consideration. NE aie 

“The Estates Committee of the Birmingham City Cou 
state that the actual income of the department for the yee 
1906-7 was 82,066/. 3s. 1d., including rents 62,030/. 19s. 3 
and income from rates 20,000/. The expenditure amounted 
to 86,191. 7s. 6d, leaving a deficiency: of 4,125/. 45 5a. 
The deficiency is attributable to a change of policy wi 
regard to the upkeep of the property in charge of the co 
mittee. The whole of this property is held pending offers 
being received to take the land forming the sites u 
building leases, and only necessary repairs have. in 
past been carried out. ‘All the property has been in ex 
ence for many years, and the committee have felt tha . 
would be unwise to count upon letting an appreciabig area — 
of land for.some time, and that they should therefore place 
the property in a structural and substantial state of repalt. — 
This course has been adopted and carried through in, the 
greater part of the property, and the work will be contindé 
until completed... : uae pene, 
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THE WEEK. 


ERE are several interesting objects in the Arts 
1 Crafts Exhibition in the Builders’ Exchange, Bir- 
igham, which will remain open until June 20. There 

memorials of various worthies whose names are 
ociated with Birmingham, including Wart, Mur- 
x, Boutton, BrinpLey and others. There is a copy 
the original design for the town hall by Messrs. 
Nsom & Wetcu. It has a history. When the 
jign was adopted the committee entered into a con- 
ct with a firm of builders who were introduced by the 
hitects. As the price for which they offered to do the 
rk seemed to be too low the committee insisted on the 
hitects becoming security forthecontractors. As was to 


} 


expected, the architects found themselves in financial | 


culties. A Liverpool architect then came forward 
(supersede Messrs. Hansom & Wetcu. The result 
is that by winning the competition the architects lost 


| with them, by means of grants up to the annual 


only three years’ labour, but in addition several | 


The modern arts and crafts sec- 
There are tiles and mosaics by 


busands of pounds. 
nis most attractive. 


: Art Pavements and Decorations, Ltd. ; metalwork | 


eect CarTLAND & Son, Lrp., which manifests 
w well an old-established firm can realise modern 
(as; mural tablets, panels, tiles, by Messrs. Woo tis- 
ort & Son, Lrp. ; beautiful examples of bookbindings 
11 works in the precious metals by the Guild of 
indicraft, Ltd., which are worthy to stand in palaces. 
A curious case under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
‘n Act has been heard by the Recorder in Dublin. A 
yar ago a man who was employed in the erection of 
> Iveagh Market fell from scaffolding and his head 
ys injured. Compensation was paid to him regularly 
‘til the end of the year. The contractors considered 
| had recovered. But the man declared he was still 
sfering from rheumatism and gout, wiich were the 
rsults of his fall. “Two medical referees examined him. 
lit, as is not unusual, they took different views of the 
ce. It was, however, ascertained that before the 
i. 2 the man had been in one of the hospitals 
-a patient who suffered from rheumatism and 
cut, The Recorder came to the conclusion that 
2 plaintiff had no case, as he had been subject 
éan earlier time to the complaints. The case was 
ecordingly dismissed on its merits. But the Recorder 
rommended that the man should appeal to the con- 
tietors to provide for him, The Judge was no doubt 
i;pired by benevolence, and similar recommendations 
€>not uncommon in the Irish Courts. But the question 
list arise whether in justice there is any obligation on 
t2 part of the contractor. And there is also the danger 
tit the alternative will increase the number of claims 
der the Act. If a workman fails as a suitor he will 
C.culate that the Judge’s influence will obtain for him 


¢ charity an equivalent to the amount he sought as 
cmpensation. 


_ Tue finances of Italy appear to be in a more hopeful 
site, especially as the revenue exceeds the expenditure. 

the house-tax alone there was an increase of 44,000/. 
(ring the year 1906-7. Accordingly the Government 
Ive Proposed to incur fresh extraordinary expenditure 
‘public works amounting to about 40,000,000/, Of 
tat amount 24,400,000/. only—the sum required in 
‘dition to the 12,000,000/. already voted to set the 
lilways in order—would be borrowed. The remainder 
the 40,000,000/, would be furnished from future sur- 
uses and from available Treasury funds spread over a 
table number of years. Part would be employed: in 
Proving the ports and harbours of the kingdom 
»900,000/.) and in constructing new lines of rail- 
ty m parts of the country hitherto unprovided 
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amount of 220,000/.; 280,000/, would be spent 
on improving internal navigation; 240,000/. in 
regulating the upper courses of rivers and in re- 
afforestation ;_ 1,000,000/, would be allotted to posts 
and telegraphs and telephonic service, and 200,000/. 
would form a first endowment of a fund for the fine 
arts. Provision would also be made for necessary 
measures for Sardinia and for Rome and for various 
other requirements, particularly in connection with 
national culture and social economy. Finally, the 
Government propose to set on one side and guarantee 
henceforward a fund of nearly 800,000/, every year to 
be expressly and solely used for the purpose of reduc- 
ing and readjusting taxation, as soon as it should be 
possible to find a safe and equitable solution of this 
most difficult question. The favourable condition of 
the finances may explain the desire to undertake such 
costly works as the exploration of Herculaneum without 
the aid of foreigners. 


Some British insurance companies suffered by the 
destruction of buildings at San Francisco. It is now 
found the German fire insurance and reinsurance com- 
panies which were actively engaged in California ex- 
perienced serious losses and were financially weakened 
in the course of 1906 as a consequence of the earth- 
quake. Six of the principal German companies had 
issued insurances to the extent of 49,253,375 dols., or 
say ten millions sterling. In view of the extensive par- 
ticipation of German insurance companies in California 
the indemnifications to which they became liable were 
prodigious. Several companies were prevented by this 
loss from paying any dividend ; others, after the absorp- 
tion of reserves, were obliged to encroach upon their 
share capital and then proceed to financial reconstruc-— 
tion, whilst some could only survive the crisis by giving 
up their independence altogether and amalgamating 
with stronger companies, Further losses in connection 
with the disaster at Valparaiso were avoided through 
the so-called “ earthquake clause.” 


Ir was lately announced that the restoration of 
Holyrood Chapel could not be undertaken because the 
legacy of Lord Leven was applied to other purposes. 
The subject came before the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland on Monday. The Presbytery of 
Edinburgh had formally expressed a desire that the 
object should be accomplished. The Procurator pro- 
posed a resolution to the effect that the Assembly 
regretted ‘the difficulty which has arisen in connection 
with the carrying out of the generous and patriotic 
proposal of the late Earl of Leven anp MELVILLE to 
restore the chapel of Holyrood, and earnestly hope 
that means may yet be found for accomplishing the 
«bject which he had so dearly at heart.” It was stated 
that the 40,000/, became the absolute property of 
young children who were only able to appropriate it 
to themselves. He said that the suggestion of one 
of the trustees was that they should wait until the 
chapel crumbled down, preserving meanwhile the old 
designs exactly, and that when the building had 
crumbled away they would have a new chapel according 
to the old design. The Rev. Professor Cooper advo— 
cated, from a religious point of view, that they should 
seek the restoration of the chapel. Holyrood was the 
only one of the great palaces which was without a 
chapel. The nave was 6 feet longer than the nave of 
Glasgow Cathedral, and by roofing it a magnificent 
interior could be produced. It remains to be seen 
whether, when so powerful a body as the General 
Assembly has advocated restoration, the effort will be 
more successful than those attempted since the legacy 
became available. Apparently if the work has to be 
done it will be necessary to obtain special subscriptions. 
The Holyrood restoration committee are still of opinion 
that Lord Leven’s desire will be realised. 
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THE DUNDEE FEES CASE. 


CTIONS by architects and engineers for the 
recovery of fees are not uncommon. It is, how- 
ever, allowable to assume that one of like magnitude to 
that brought by the trustees of the late WuLLIam 
Mackison against the Town Council of Dundee has 
never been heard in a Scottish Court. Already four or 
five busy days have been occupied with the evidence, 
and it is not certain whether plaintiff’s case is exhausted. 
Unless a compromise is arrived at, the case when it is 
resumed in October may occupy a still longer time. 

We have no intention of expressing any opinion 
which could be considered as anticipating the judgment 
of Lord GuTuRIE, who is hearing the case in the Court 
of Session. But-as the proceedings possess interest, 
perhaps a moral, for those who occupy positions as 
borough engineers and surveyors, it is allowable, by the 
aid of the reports in the Dundee Advertiser, to describe 
some of the circumstances which, if we are not mis- 
taken, are not unique in character. Officials and town 
councils are occasionally disposed to avoid the discus- 
sion of claims relating to extra services, and therefore, 
as in the Dundee case, increase the difficulty of arriving 
at asettlement.s The action may also serve as a warning 
to men occupying similar positions about the risk of 
undertaking duties which do not properly belong to 
them, 

The late Mr. Witt1am Mackison was exactly the 
type of man to gain the confidence of the inhabitants of 
a Scottish town. He was as grave in manner as if he 
felt he was always a dignitary of the Church. There 
was no doubt he carried out the varied duties of sani- 
tary inspector, surveyor, engineer and architect in 
Dundee to the satisfaction of the Town Council. But 
his manifold duties and his dealings with all conditions 
of men were insufficient to eradicate a natural timidity 
which is not usual in officials of his class. His duties, 
or rather their possible consequences, appeared to have 
him in their grip, and hence it was necessary for him 
to talk as well as act with the utmost caution. When 
such a man found himself in an awkward position 
through his willingness to exercise his own powers and 
to promote the welfare of the town which employed him, 
it is easy to understand that difficulties, especially those 
of a financial kind, should take from him his power of 
action. Another man in his place, when he completed 
extra work for which liberal remuneration would have 
to be given to outsiders if they were called in, would 
have sent in his bill without delay, with the conscious- 
ness that it would involve him in rows with com- 
mittees and the town council, that he would be abused 
by ratepayers in the local newspapers, that he would be 
threatened with dismissal, but that finally he would not 
only receive every penny of his charges,, but that a 
precedent would be established and in subsequent years 
his claims would be met with less and less grumbling, 
until finally they would be accepted as inevitable. The 
then town clerk repeatedly urged Mr. Macxison to pre- 
pare his account for extra services, and he warned the 
committees and the Council that by postponing the 
settlement of the engineer’s claim they were making the 
task harder for their successors. But all efforts were 
in vain. After a time the claim came to resemble the 
proverbial skeleton in the cupboard which neither side 
care, to bring to light, and, as it happened, instead of 
decaying the dimensions increased as time went on, 
until it assumed portentous proportions. 

When Mr. Macxison was appointed burgh engineer 
-in ‘May 1868 the population of Dundee was 90,000. 
The advertisement to which he responded is worth 
printing as a curiosity :—"‘ The office of Police Surveyor 
for the burgh of Dundee having become vacant, is now 
to be filled up. The Surveyor will have to superintend 
the paving, building and sanitary departments, includ- 
ing cleansing, sewerage and drainage, and the charge 
of the streets, buildings, &c. He must also be qualified 
as an architect, and capable to survey and value pro- 


l 


| 
estimates or on contracts is the usual basis. | 


perty, and generally to do the duties required. Sal; 
4ool.” Although the salary is mentioned at 4oo/,, it 
doubtful for what it was to be paid. Mr. Macxts 
considered the amount to refer only to the office 
burgh engineer. The salary as sanitary inspector y 
supposed to be roo/, in addition, and part of the cla 
now before the Court is for 3,800/, being thirty-ei, 
years’ salary for that office, which was never paid, 7 
Local Government Board in 1868 desired to be inform 
how much Mr. Macxison was paid as sanitary inspect 
and a reply was sent stating that the amount was 1c 
a year, but his total salary was mentioned, In 1 
there was an increase of salary to 500/., but it was s 
considered by Mr. Macxtson that the sum continued 
be irrespective of his salary as sanitary inspector. 
will be seen that from the start there was indefinitens 
in the financial relations between the official and | 
Council. ie 
Apparently no higher amount was paid to I 
Macxison during his tenure of office. Now let us ; 
what was expected to be done in return for the so 
The total expenditure on works of one class was ma 
out by an accountant as 537,560/. Pavements c 
545,319/, improvements of streets and roads c 
339,835, and the sewerage 126,075/, There w 
several other items which should be included. 
instance, the markets and slaughter-houses cost 57,00 
To expect an engineer to become responsible for 
large an outlay and to be contented with a modest sale 
of 5oo/. a year suggests that men of heroic virtue a 
limitless self-sacrifice are not rare in Scotland. _ 
If all the works were to be carried out as they we 
required, or like those for ordinary individuals, it mig 
be said that the proportion between outlay and sala 
corresponded with what was paid a century before 
Scotland. But the works required Parliamenta 
sanction, and consequently the preparation of pla 
and estimates which would sustain the cl@gest scrutir 
In these days Parliamentary procedure is familiar 
the majority of borough engineers. But in 1871, wh 
an Improvement Act was obtained on the plans 
Mr. Mackxison, the steering of a Bill through co 
mittee-rooms was monopolised by a few men w 
had to be paid at very high rates. For ov 
thirty years Mr. Macxtson undertook all the P% 


-liamentary work in which an engineer can take pa 


and, as might be expected from so careful 
man, with remarkable success. The Town Coun 
appeared to be unconscious of the labour which w 
required. On one occasion they offered him 
honorarium of roo guineas, as if that sum were sufficic 
remuneration. Many years afterwards the reward w 
increased to 1,o00/. with an advancement of salary 
too/. as a full requital of the long services, t 
both were declined. The burgh engineer was th 
an old man, and an actuary would report tl 
the additional amount would not have to be paid duri 
many years. In permitting Mr. Macxtson to underté 
duties which it was recognised were outside his offi 
one member of the committee said that all they thou; 
of was whether he was likely to do the work 
efficiently as an outsider and more cheaply. In tI 
way year after year was allowed to run without 2 
determined effort to settle the difficulty. 
The reason given by Mr. Macxison for delaying 
account was the want of time to prepare so elaborat 
document. In making out charges a percentage ! 


Parliamentary plans and estimates and designing 4 
superintending works which could be regarded as ex) 
to his office, Mr. Macxison found that his clé 
amounted to 49,6017. The Town Council then offe) 
4,000/, in settlement, which was not accepted; but | 
claim was reduced to 15,000/,, which is the sum sou’ 
before the Courts. 
We believe Mr. Macxison to have been 4 © 
scientious gentleman. But however respectful we ™ 
be to his memory we contend that he might have ta 
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better model than Nick Borrom, the weaver. 

was not considered advisable for a borough 

cial to undertake contracts, but with that excep- 

, he was master of the works both architectural 

| engineering. In connection with the schemes, as 

other engineer was employed he must be the leading 
ness in everycase. He thought he was qualified for 
the duties, and his assistants appear to have been of 
umble class. As no question was raised about pay- 
nt for all his extraordinary services, the Town Council, 
> good easy men, probably glorified themselves when 

y compared the cost of architecture and engineering 
other towns with that of the burgh engineer’s office. 
the ordinary course of business had been followed 
1 Mr. Macxison sent in his bills regularly, the advan- 
es of the monopoly would probably be discounted. 
ere would then be a chance for men who are 
juainted with construction to find employment in 
other way than as draughtsmen or clerks in the office 
the burgh engineer. 

It is this peculiarity of the case which deserves the 
sideration both of municipal councils and their 
gineers. Lord Gurturiz, in one of his remarks, 
d:—‘I had always the impression throughout the 
iole time that if Mr. Macxison had rendered this 
count he thought it would endanger his position.” 
hy should a reasonable bill for honest services bring 
ch a risk? Mr. Macxison knew that the Council 
‘re living in a fool’s paradise, and he lacked the 
urage to disturb their happiness. If in other 
ices a similar delusion prevails no time should 
lost in putting an end to it. The accounts 
: the Dundee Town Council were no doubt 
ly audited and approved. But it was not the 
countant’s business to inquire into the policy 
aich kept the fees in connection with architecture and 
gineering out of the books. The Town Council, 
hatever may be the result of the case, cannot con- 
vatulate themselves on their mode of doing business. 
3 regards borough engineers, we need not repeat what 
2 have often said, that the performance of an excess 
| work is rarely appreciated. Mr. Mackison was a 
odel official, and the business of the Council, so far 


. he was concerned, was conducted smoothly. But 
e offer of less than a tenth the amount he claimed is 
vough to show how his services were appreciated. 
lat Sum we suppose would not have been offered if it 
ere not for the fear of litigation. In dealing with 
vuncils it is well for officials to remember how often 
leir constituents are changed, and the new-comers 
‘€ generally oblivious of the services which were 
¢ndered to their predecessors. 


DECORATIVE INSCRIPTIONS. 


_N former days, when “ Lucretia Borgia” was included 
' in the répertoire of travelling opera companies, 
“ovincial property-men generally found a difficulty in 
paling with the scene which represented the palace of 
te Duke of Ferrara. If it were possible a coat-of- 
™S appeared on the facade, but generally it was 
mitted. The inscription beneath it, “ Borcia,” was 
iown in substantial letters, which recalled one of the 
ops necessary for a harlequinade. The hero-tenor is 
pposed with his sword to remove the B, leaving 
OrciA” as descriptive of the place, and the letter 
ang made of wood used to fall with a thud on the 
age. In the Porte St. Martin the incident was, no 
oubt, better managed, but all old playgoers, at least 
1 the provinces, will recall the familiar sound. It 
iggested one of the possibilities which await inscrip- 
ie ee there are thoughtless youths, and it con- 
ae ‘3 te of the English practice in leaving 
ia a3 Hy ised for trade, and for that alone. The 
pe les them was typical of our insular character 

Inditerence to the practice of other countries, 


2gardless of its antiquity. 


When men found they were able to make records 
by letters, they were wise in using stone for the pur- 
pose. As buildings were supposed to last longer than 
tablets, walls formed excellent surfaces on which to 
inscribe the words. It could not have been anticipated 
that mere tablets of clay were to have a longer duration 
than the royal palaces of Assyria. But interesting as 
they are, it must also be remembered that many of the 
records which have come down to us are cut in stone. 
Although tablets have been found near temples in 
some parts of Greece, the absence of inscriptions from 
the buildings would suggest that it was considered 
sacrilege by the Greeks to use them even for historical 
purposes. The Romans were not so fastidious; and an 
emperor or a private individual who erected or repaired 
a temple or a bridge, a theatre or a bath, was permitted 
to announce his liberality on the structure itself. The 
resemblance between the phraseology of all those 
inscriptions suggests the fixing of some formula in Rome 
from which departure was not allowable. At the pre- 
sent time the lapidary style is beyond the resources of 
many scholars. When we find the Christians in the 
catacombs or their friends recording their existence and 
place of burial in long lines of capital letters, we can 
understand the extent of the desire for remembrance 
among ordinary Romans. Although he possessed great 
powers of imagination, Homer dared not look forward toa 
longer duration of his fame than was to be found in the 
lives of his contemporaries. In the verses ascribed to 
him he implored the women who heard him to mention 
his name as the sweetest of minstrels, if anyone asked 
such a question. But at the beginning of our era the 
Romans were enabled to look forward to a much longer 
future, and good people desired to have their names 
associated with it. 

The monumental inscriptions of the Romans, and 
more especially those to be found on temples and 
triumphal arches, suggest that letters were coming 
under a law of decoration. Occasionally we find 
instances where towards the close of a line the letters 
are not spaced in the same way as at the beginning. 
But we may pardon the carelessness and insufficient 
foresight for the sake of the striving after symmetry. 
Under the best of circumstances Roman letters, when 
left to themselves, can hardly form an artistic whole, 
and this fact should be borne in mind when criticising 
the early efforts to gain attraction for them, 

The art of the illuminator imparted a new interest to 
lettering. A well-written page at first sight seemed to 
be a triumph of uniformity. But in reality there was a 
difference between the capitals and the other letters, 
and greater liberty was allowed to the caligraphists 
than was possible with stonecutters when dealing with 
Roman capitals, Memorial brasses continued the 
principles of the manuscripts, and there seemed no 
reason why letters should not be employed for other 
purposes besides those of religion and of memorials of 
the dead. 

According to Warton, the walls of ancient 
mansions in France about the fifteenth century 
were decorated by having love-ditties painted upon 
them. Besides these and allied compositions, people 
who took a graver view of life employed Scrip- 
ture texts and aphorisms from the philosophers. 
Evidently a third class favoured party cries. We have 
a survival of the custom in German taverns, especially 
those in basements. There we can see many old and 
new compositions in German text. The Germans con- 
tinue very partial to ornamental lettering, and studious 
people, when taking their ease, like to be surrounded by 
something that will recall literature. Germans, how- 
ever, appear to be as far as ourselves from appreciating 
inscriptions on the exteriors of buildings unless there 
are peculiar reasons to justify them. They sanction 
more often than we do the carving of an architect’s 
name on his building. The German architects are so 
proud of the distinction that they object to the introduc- 
tion of contractors’ names alongside their own. 
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The seriousness of the Scottish people was favourable 
to the employment of inscriptions on buildings, a 
practice they may have derived from the French. What 
better advice could be offered to students about indiffer- 
ence to the world’s opinion than: the words on a stone 
in a wall of Marischal College, Aberdeen, “Thai say: 
Quhat say thai? Let them say!” In the kitchen at 
Abbotsford WALTER Scott adopted the old custom of 
making the stones preach by means of the words, 
“Waste not: want not.” In Edinburgh he could not 
have failed to see precedents for the practice. On the 
architrave of a house in the West Bow used to be en- 
graved “ Heyt tholis overcummis,” which signified that 
in the end patience conquered ; or “ to grin and bear it ” 
was sound philosophy. In the Cowgate was another 
wise inscription, ‘‘ Gif ve deid as ve sovld, ve micht haif 
as ve vald,” or in Southern English, “If we did as we 
should, we might have as we would.” Over the gate of 
Craigievar Castle, Aberdeenshire, was inscribed a 
suggestion which has been widely accepted, ‘‘ Doe not 
vaiken sleiping dogges.” It is not improbable the 
advice was familiar before it appeared on a stone slab. 
‘The Regent of Marr for his house at Stirling begged 
kindly criticism, “I prai al lukaris on this luging with 
gentil ee to giv thair juging,” and the words might often 
be used in connection with modern residences. The verse 
which was engraved on Forglen Castle suggested a 
more firm spirit in the owner, for it announced that 
envy was a test of worth, and if a man was afraid of 
censure he should retire to a desert :— 


Do veil and dovpt nocht, 
Althoch thov be spyit ; 

He is lytil gvid vorth, 

That is nocht envyit ; 

Tak thow no tent - 

Quhat everie man tels; 

Gyve thov vald leive ondemit, 
Gang quhair na man dvells. 


Sermonising is so common in Scotland, both masons 
arid their employers readily adopted the practice. But 
useful as may have been the intention, it cannot be said 
the results are decorative. The aim of all art is to 
afford pleasure, and an attractive house need not warn 
us it is a pulpit in disguise. Count Turpaut, of Cham- 
pagne, apparently was inspired by a truer idea of a 
host’s duties, for, according to the Chronicle, he knew 
that profound thoughts engendered melancholy, and 
therefore in his castles at Provins and Troyes he had 
the walls of the room where his guests assembled painted 
with the words of the “plus belles chansons” and the 
most delightful legends. :As Gothic lettering was em- 
ployed in France up to the end of the sixteenth century, 
those who were able to read the songs and legends 
probably imagined that such decoration was traditional. 

We have no knowledge of any people who utilised 
inscriptions for decorative purposes with more skill 
than the Moors or Saracens. The Kufic, Naskhy and 
Thuluth characters lent themselves to stuccowork and 
wood-carving ds well as to penmanship. Kufic 
especially, from the preponderance of straight lines 
and the preference of angular junctions to curves, was 
adapted for usage in buildings. We cannot suppose 
the words were as legible as those in Roman characters. 
Even scholars may have found a difficulty in deciphering 
long poems when ornamental forms were commingled 
with them. But patience and ingenuity were rewarded 
‘by sentences which recalled the Koran, or praises of 
some great man, or the self-satisfaction with its beauty 
which the building or other work expressed in that 
way. The representation of animal forms was not 
approved, but it was allowed to describe and suggest 
them, as, for instance, when a vase says it resembles a 
devout man turned towards Mecca and about to begin 
his prayers. 

The influence of architecture on minor objects is 
observable in Moorish work. Similar inscriptions to those 
found in buildings are to be seen on examples of metal- 


work, glass, caskets in ivory, wood coffers, &c. I; 
many of them the name of the person for whom they 
were made was introduced, Most of the warriors, ir 
addition to their family names, had titles which wer 
supposed to be characteristic conferred upon them, anc 
when these were introduced on any object it became ; 
valuable record. Many instances are to be found jr 
the museum at South Kensington. ake 
The Moorish inscriptions upon the walls of building; 
generally consist of verses from the Koran, praise o 
the owner, the builder or the building and origina 
poems. There are several volumes in which transla 
tions more or less exact can be found. For instance 
in the Alhambra the following inscription is severa 
times repeated in various forms:—* Honour to ow 
master the Sultan, ABou Asp, ALLAH, ALGANY BELian 
May Gop strengthen his rule and increase his happi- 
ness.” It is remarkable that the Christian artists some. 
times adopted a similar formula for the Spanish king 
For instance, in Seville there is one to this effect:— 
‘Honour to our master, the Sultan Don BEpR. May 
Gop protect him.” It is needless to say Sultan Beps 
was Pepro the king. Another favourite inscription for 
capitals was “ There is no other conqueror than Gop”— 
words which warriors would be wise to remember, 
In the Alhambra there is an inscription on the Gat 
of Judgment which, if translated, would occupy a dozer 
lines. And in other places the records are still longer, 
One of the translators who has attempted to express 
the meanings was a Mr. SHaxespEar. But his inter 
pretations are not accepted by French scholars. Here 
is one from the Hall of the Two Sisters, translated by 
Sefior. GAYANGOS :— _ 
Praise to God! Delicately have the fingers of the artis! 
embroidered my robe, after setting the jewels of my diadem 
people compare me to the throne of a bride, yet I surpass 
it in this, that I can secure the felicity of those who posses: 
me. If anyone approach me complaining of thirst he wil 
receive in exchange cool and limpid water, sweet withou' 
admixture, as if I were the bow of the clouds where i 
first appears and the sun of our Lord Abu-l-hajaj. 4 
monarch whose hands distribute gifts to the needy as ofter 
and profusely as the waves succeed each other. May hi 
court be revered and visited as long as the house of Goc 
(Mekka) shall continue the resort of pilgrims. om 


In the inscriptions justice was often done to the 
artists who created the building. For example, in the 
mosque of Cordova, after praise of the Imam, and the 
Commander of the Faithful, it is announced that the 
works were completed by Djarar, a freed man, the sor 
of ABp-EL-RAHMAN, under the inspection of MOHAMMED: 
the son of Aumep, the son of Nasr and of Kuaten, the 
son of Hascuem, &c., and the inscription terminates wit! 
a verse from the Koran. Sometimes the Kufic character: 
are placed in bands, sometimes they are mixed with th¢ 
ornament, but however used they donot disturb the genera, 
effect of the decoration. It was the aim of the Moorist 
artists by a diversity of forms to attain a certain even 
ness both of colour and of form. In other words, the 
effect sought in tapestry was not ignored in decora’ 
tions for walls. In that way they produced tha’ 
neutralised bloom which, according to OwEn JONES 
should be the aim of every decorator. It was difficul’ 
to reconcile that end with the expression of prayer 
thanksgiving, flattery, admiration, history and poetry, 
Indeed, inscriptions with Roman letters always appea)) 
prosaic if compared with those in Kufic characters 
Attempts were made from time to time to alter Romar 
letters in various ways and by introducing forms whict 
were more than points for stops. But uncial characters 
although perhaps the most successful, never attainec 
the decorative effect.of the Moorish lettering. j 

In our time the excess of business announcement: 
which so often conceals the architectural details of build 
ings in towns has created a prejudice against the olc 
practice which has been adopted by varieties of people. 
is now difficult to imagine that letters could ever becomé 
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acorative elements. Single letters, and especially 
jose of Roman form, cannot count for much in that 
ay, but it is possible to produce adaptations which, 
ith the aid of ornament, will give pleasure to all who 
yok on them. But as there are records of a different 
ind which can convey any information about a building 
hich is desired, it must be acknowledged that not even 
‘gypt or Turkey show any need for decorative inscrip- 
ons like those which at one time gratified believers. 


LEGAL BOOK REVIEWS. 
| The Law of Building, Engineering and Shipbuilding Con- 
‘acts, and of the Duties and Liabilities of Engineers, Architects, 
urveyors and Valuers. With precedents and reports of cases. 
iy Alfred A. Hudson, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
jhird Edition. Two vols, (London: Sweet & Maxwell, Lid: 
‘rice 21. 12s. 6d.) 

” The London Building Acts, including the London Building 
cts of 1894, 1898 and 1905. A text-book on the law relating 
) building in the Metropolis, for the use of architects, surveyors, 
uilders, &c. By the late Professor Banister Fletcher, J.P., D.L., 
“R.ILB.A., F.K.C., &c. Fourth Edition, revised by Banister F. 
‘letcher, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., and H. Phillips Fletcher, F.R.I., 
BAY F.S.1., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. (London : 
}, T, Batsford. Price 6s. 6d.) 


TCHE first of these books is already as well known 
. to members of the building, engineering and 
llied professional trades as to members of the legal 
wofession. The fact that it has already reached a 
hird: edition speaks for it more eloquently than the 
yords of a reviewer. The first volume is a care- 
ul treatise upon the principles of the law relating to 
he subject. The first chapter deals with the question 
if building contracts generally, and their peculiarities, 
heir construction. and the position of the builder. 
chapter two is divided into three parts. The first part 
leals with the authority of architects and engineers, 
he second part with their duties and liabilities, the 
hird part with the charges of engineers, architects and 
urveyors. Chapter three deals with quantity sur- 
veyors and bills of quantities; chapter four with 
enders and contracts generally; chapter five with con- 
racts with public bodies; chapter six with performance 
nd payment; chapter seven with approval and cer- 
ificates ; chapter eight with extras; chapter nine with 
wrice and charges; chapter ten witn vesting of material, 
jen and forfeiture; chapter eleven with assignment of 
ontracts ; chapter twelve with guarantee and sureties ; 
hapter thirteen with arbitration and award; chapter 
urteen with the liability of owners and contractors for 
juisance and negligence. The second volume contains 
. useful collection of reports and precedents. Through- 
yut the book the most recent cases are cited, and the 
ndex makes the large mass of material digested 
‘eadily accessible. So far as we have tested the 
»o00k the statements in the text are accurate, and 
‘ully borne out by the authorities cited. When 
jecessary convenient references are given to text-books 
which deal specially with outlying portions of the 
subject. The thorny subject of the Statute of Frauds 
s very clearly dealt with, and the special rules affecting 
‘ontracts with the Crown and other public bodies are 
isefully summarised. We should have liked to see a 
somewhat fuller consideration given to the effect of 
the Public Authorities Protection Acts, 1893. The 
*xactextent of that Act is not, perhaps, as yet wholly 
Yee from doubt. We should also have liked to see some 
\ttempt made to extract the principles (which are not 
Altogether consistent) underlying the various decisions 
which have been given upon the extent of its applica- 
sion. A very clear account is given of the subject of 
suretyship, and assignment of rights under a contract, 
50 far as it applies to a subject in hand. On the whole 
‘he book is an able summary of the general principles 
pt the law in their application to the whole subject of 
ouilding contracts. It gives to the lawyer the informa- 
bod necessary to connect his legal knowledge with the 
Dperations of building; and to the builder, engineer 


'™ 


or architect the information necessary to enable him to: 
see the point of view from which the law regards the 
various operations of his trade or profession. 


The second of these books is also well known to 
all builders and architects. The London Building Acts 
and by-laws are printed on thin paper in a form which 
renders them portable ; and the index enables any point 
arising under them to be easily found. The explanatory 
notes and cases generally cover the points upon which 
difficulty may be likely to arise, or, at any rate, provide a 
reference which will put the inquirer on the track of the 
decisions which may enable him to solve his difficulty. 
The plans and diagrams contained in the book add 
greatly to its value, both to the architect and the lawyer. 
We have no doubt that this work will be found an 
improved edition of an already good book, and that it 
will meet with the success of its predecessors. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last at Conduit Street, W.., Mr. 
T. E. Collcutt, president, in the chair. 

Mr. ALEXANDER GRauam (hon. secretary) announced the 
decease of the following members :—David Jenkins, elected 
Associate 1888, Fellow 1894; W. Hewson Lees, Associate: 
1865; George Saunders, Associate 1856, Fellow 1869; 
W. Wood Robertson, elected as Fellow in December last, 
and Sir Benjamin Baker, elected hon. Associate 1896. 


Reinforced Concrete. 
report of the committee consisting of Sir 
Henry Tanner, Messrs. Walmisley, Dunn, Max Clarke, 
Searles-Wood, Watson, Dru Drury, Greenwood, F. May, 
Collins, Cockrell, Colonel Mayne, Major Paul, Colonel Winn, 
Professor Unwin, Messrs. Colson and Marsh was presented. 
It stated :— 

1. Reinforced concrete is used so much in building and 
engineering construction that a general agreement on the 
essential requirements of good work is desirable. The 
proposals which follow are intended to embody these 
essentials, and to apply generally to all systems of rein- 
forcement. Good workmanship and materials are essential 
*n reinforced concrete. With these and good design 
structures of this kind appear to be trustworthy. It is. 
essential that the workmen employed should be skilled 
in this class of construction. Very careful superintendence 
is required during the execution of the work in regard to— 

(a) The quality, testing and mixing of the materials. 
(6) The sizes and positions of the reinforcements. (c) The 
construction and removal of centring. (d) The laying of 
the material in place and the thorough punning of the con- 
crete to insure solidity and freedom from voids. If the 
metal skeleton is properly coated with cement, and the 
concrete is solid and free from voids, there is no reason to- 
fear decay of the reinforcement in concrete of stone, gravel, 
cinder, coke-breeze, &c., made with clean fresh water. 


2. The by-laws i 


A provisional 


regulating building in this country 
require external walls to be in brick or stone, or concrete 
of certain specified thicknesses. In some places It 1s in the 
power of the local authorities to permit a reduced thick- 
ness of concrete when it is strengthened by metal ; in other 
districts no such power has been retained. We are of 
opinion that all by-laws should be so altered as to expressly 
include reinforced concrete amongst the recognised forms 
of construction. A section should be added to the by-laws 
declaring that when it is desired to erect buildings in rein- 
forced concrete complete drawings showing all details of 
construction and the sizes and positions of reinforcing bars, 
a specification of the materials to be used and proportions. 
of the concrete, and the necessary calculations of strength 
based on the rules contained in this report, signed by the 
person or persons responsible for the design and execution 
of the work, shall be approved by and submitted to the 
local authority. 

3. Fire Resistance.—(a) Floors, walls and other construc 
tions in steel and concrete formed of incombustible materials, 
prevent the spread of fire in varying degrees according to 
the composition of the concrete, the thickness of the parts 
and the amount of cover given to the metal. 

(6) Experiment and actual experience of fires show that 
concrete in. which limestone is used for the aggregate 1s 
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disintegrated, crumbles and loses coherence when subjected 
to very fierce fires, and that concretes of gravel or sand- 
stones also suffer, but in a rather less degree.* The metal 
reinforcement in such cases generally retains the mass in 
position, but the strength of the part is so much diminished 
that it must be renewed. 

Concrete in which coke-breeze, cinders or slag form the 
aggregate is only superficially injured, does not lose its 
strength, and in general may be repaired. Concrete of 
broken brick suffers more than cinder concrete and less 
than gravel or stone concrete. 

(c) The material to be used in any given case should be 
governed by the amount of fire resistance required as well 
as by the cheapness of, or the facility of procuring, the 
aggregate. 

(d) Rigidly attached web members, loose stirrups, bent- 
up rods, or similar means of connecting the metal in the 
lower or tension sides of beams or floor slabs (which sides 
suffer most injury in case of fire) with the upper or com- 
pression sides of beams or slabs not usually injured, are 
very desirable. 

(e) For main beams a covering of 13 inch to 2 inches of 
concrete over the metal reinforcement appears from experi- 
ence in actual fires to afford ample protection to the 
structural parts. In floor slabs the cover required may 
be reduced to 1 inch. 

All angles should be rounded or splayed to prevent 
spalling off under heat. 

(f) More perfect protection to the structure is required 
under very high temperature, and in the most severe con- 
ditions it is desirable to cover the concrete structure with 
fire-resisting plastering which may be easily renewed. 

Columns may be covered with coke-breeze concrete, 
terra-cotta, or other fire-resisting facing. 


Materials. 


4. Cement.—Only Portland cement complying with the 
requirements of the specification adopted by the British 
Engineering Standards Committee should be employed ; 
in general the slow-setting quality should be used. Every 
lot of cement delivered should be tested, and in addition 
the tests for soundness and time of setting, which can be 
made without expensive apparatus, should be applied 
frequently during construction. The cement should be 
delivered on the work in bags or barrels bearing the maker’s 
name and the weight of the cement contained. 

5. Sand.—The sand should be composed of hard grains 
of various sizes up to particles which will pass a 4-inch 
square mesh, but of which at least 75 per cent. should pass 
g-inch square mesh. Fine sand alone is not so suitable, but 
the finer the sand the greater is the quantity of cement 
required for equal strength of mortar. It should be clean 
and free from ligneous, organic or earthy wwatter. Thevalue 
of a sand cannot always be judged from its appearance, and 
tests of the mortar prepared with the cement and the sand 
proposed should always be made. Washing sand does not 
always improve it, as.the finer particles which may be of 
value to the compactness and solidity of the mortar are 
carried away in the process. 

6. Aggregate.—The aggregate, consisting of gravel, hard 
stone or other suitable material, should be clean and 
angular, varied in size as much as possible between the 
limits of size allowed for the work. In all cases material 
which passes a sieve of a }-inch square mesh should be 
reckoned as sand. The maximum allowable size is usually 
z inch. The maximum limit must always be such that the 
aggregate can pass between the reinforcing bars and 
between these and the centring. The sand should be 
separated from the gravel or broken stone by screening 
before the materials are measured. 

_ 7. Proportions of the Concrete.—In all cases the propor- 
tions of the cement, sand and aggregate should be separately 
specified in volumes. As the strength and durability of 
reinforced concrete structures depend mostly on the con- 
crete being properly proportioned, it is desirable that in all 
important cases tests should be made as described herein 
with the actual materials that will be used in the work 
before the detailed designs for the work are prepared. In 
no case should less dry cement be added to the sand when 
dry than will suffice to fill its interstices, but subject to that 
the Proportions of the sand and cement should be settled 
with reference to the strength required, and the volume of 
mortar produced by the admixture of sand and cement in 


] 
* The smaller the aggregate the less the injury. 


the proportions arranged should be ascertained.* The inter- 
Stices in the aggregate should be measured and at least 
sufficient mortar allowed to each volume of aggregate to fill 
the interstices and leave at least 10 per cent. surplus, For 
ordinary work a proportion of one part of cement to two 
parts sand will be found to give a strong practically water- 
tight mortar, but where special watertightness or strength 
is required the proportion of cement must be increased, 
The amount of cement added to the aggregate should be 
determined on the work by weight. The weight of a cubic 
foot of cement for the purpose of proportioning the amount 
of cement to be added may be taken at go lbs. 
8. The metal used should be steel having the following 
qualities :— 
(a) An ultimate strength of not less than 60,000 Ibs. per 
square inch. Se 
(6) An elastic limit of not less than 50 percent. or more 
than 60 per cent. of the ultimate. ae 
(c) An elongation of not less than 22 per cent. in the. 
lengths stated below. ; ee 
(d) It. must stand bending cold 180 «degs. to a diameter 
of the thickness of pieces tested without fracture on outside 
of bent portion. oe all 
In the case of round bars the elongation should not be 
less than 22 per cent., measured on a gauge-length of eight 
diameters. In the case of bars over 1 inch in diameter 
the elongation may be measured on a gauge-length of four 
diameters and should then be not less than 27 per cent. 
For other sectional material the tensile and elongation tests: 
should be those prescribed in the British Standard Specifi- 
cation for Structural Steel. Before use in the work the 
metal must be clean and free from scale or loose rust, It 
should not be oiled or painted, but a wash of thick Portland 
cement grout is desirable. Welding should in general be 
forbidden ; if it is found necessary, it should be at points 
where the metal is least stressed, and it should never be 
allowed without the special sanction of the architect or 
engineer responsible for the design. The reinforcement 
ought to be placed and kept exactly in the positions marked 
on the drawings, and, apart from any consideration of fire 
resistance, ought not to be nearer the surface of the concrete 
at any point than 1 inch in beams and 3 inch in floor slabs” 
or other thin structures, Pe ae 
9. Mixing : General—In all cases the concrete. should 
be mixed in small batches and in accurate proportions, 
and should be laid as rapidly as possible. . 
Hand-mixing.—When the materials are mixed by hand 
they are to be turned over and thoroughly mixed on a clean - 
platform until the colour of the cement is uniformly 
distributed over the aggregate, aie ess 
Machine-mixing.—Whenever practicable the 
should be mixed by machinery. Ee: 
10. Laying.—The thickness of loose concrete that is to 
be punned should not exceed 3 inches before punning, — 
especially in the vicinity of the reinforcing metal. Special — 
care is to be taken to insure perfect contact between the | 
concrete and the reinforcement, and the punning to be | 
continued till the concrete is thoroughly consolidated. Each | 


section of concreting should be as far as possible completed 


in one operation; when this is impracticable and work has y 
to be recommenced on a recently laid surface it is meces- 
sary to wet the surface ; and where it has hardened it must | 
be hacked off, swept clean and covered with cement grout. 
Work should not be carried on when the temperature is below 
34 degs. Fahr. The concrete when laid should be protected | 
from the action of frost, and shielded against too rapid | 
drying from exposure to the sun’s rays or winds, and kept 
well wetted. All shaking and jarring must be avoided. 
The efficiency of the structure depends chiefly on the care _ 
with which the laying is done. : a ae 

Water.—The amount of water to be added depends on © 
the temperature at the time of mixing, the materials and | 
the state of these and other factors, and no recommendation ! 
has therefore been made. Sea-water should not be used. 

11. Centring or Casing.—The centring must be of such | 
dimensions and so constructed as to remain rigid and un- . 
yielding during the laying and punning of the concrete. It 


concrete | 


‘ 

j eed) 

* For convenience on small works the following figures may . 
be taken as a guide, and are probably approximately correct for 

medium silicious sand :— ae 


Parts Cement. Parts Sand. . Parts Mortar. ex y 
1 ies 2 = 1°20 : 
1 an 1 = 1°50 
1 + 13 = 1°90 
1 + 2 ae 239 
1 ob 24 = 2°70 
1 + 3 = 3°00 
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must be so arranged as to permit of easing and removal 
without jarring the concrete. Provision should be made 
wherever practicable for splaying or rounding the angles of 
the concrete. Timber when used for centring may be 
,dvantageously limewashed before the concrete is deposited. 
12, Striking of Centres.—The time during which the 
sentres should remain up depends on various circum- 
stances, such as the dimensions or thickness of the parts 
yf the work, the amount of water used in mixing, the state 
»f the weather during laying and setting, &c., and must be 
‘eft to the judgment of the person responsible for the work. 
The casing for columns, for the sides of beams and for the 
soffits of floor slabs not more than 4 feet span must not be 
-emoved under eight days; soffits of beams and of floors 


of greater span should remain up for at least fourteen days, 
and for large span arches for at least twenty-eight days. 
The centring of floors in buildings which are not loaded for 
some time after the removal of same may be removed in a 
short time; the centring for structures which are to be 
ysed as soon as completed must remain in place much 
onger. If frost occurs during setting, the time should be 
mnereased by the duration of the frost. 

13. Testing.—Before the detailed designs for an im- 
portant work are prepared and during the execution of 
such a work test pieces of concrete should be made from 
she cement, sand and aggregate to be used in the work, 
‘mixed in the proportions specified. These pieces should be 
sither cubes of not less than 4 inches each way, or 
sylinders not less than 4 inches diameter and of a length 
ot less than the diameter. They should be prepared in 
moulds and punned as described for the work. Not less 
‘han four cubes or cylinders should be used for each 
test, which should be- made twenty-eight days after 
moulding. The pieces should be tested by compres- 
sion, the load being. slowly and uniformly applied. 
The average of the results should be taken as the strength 
of the concrete for the purposes of calculation, and in the 
zase of concrete made in proportions of 1 cement, 2 sand, 
4 hard stone, the strength should not be less than 2,400 lbs. 
2er square inch. 

Loading tests on the structure itself should not be made 
‘until at least two months have elapsed since the laying of 
the concrete. The test load should not exceed one and 
ahalf times the accidental load. Consideration must also 
de given to the action of the adjoining parts of the structure 
‘n cases of partial loading. In no case should any test load 
de allowed which would cause the stress in any part of the 
veinforcement to exceed two-thirds of that at which the 
steel reaches its elastic limit. 

_ Suggestions are also given in the report about methods 
of calculation, with papers by Professor W. C. Unwin and 
Vir. W. Dunn. 

Sir Henry Tanner, chairman of the joint committee on 
veinforced concrete, said the Admiralty, War Office, muni- 
ripal and county surveyors, district surveyors, Institute of 
Builders and the Royal Institute of British Architects were 
all represented on the committee. The reference to the 
sommittee was in the following terms:—“To draw up 
tules for the guidance of architects for the use of rein- 
forced concrete.” The result of the committee’s delibera- 
‘los was in the provisional report, which it was hoped 
would be adopted that night. There had not been hitherto 
nu this country any authoritative pronouncement on the 
iecessary rules to be observed in such construction. In 
many ways this had prevented the employment of rein- 
‘orced concrete, such employment being practically pro- 
aibited for complete buildings under the ordinary building 
ules and regulations, and it was only those bodies who 
were free from these restrictions, such as railway and dock 
tompanies, who had been able to avail themselves of so 
economical and space saving a method of construction, and 
on these points he spoke from experience. Other countries 
iad been more lenient, and in consequence those countries 
wees far in advance of this, both as to general knowledge of 
che material and skill in its use. However, they hoped 
hat if the meeting adopted the rules which had been pre- 
ared this country might not for long occupy the backward 
osition that it now did. It was found desirable to form 
sub-committees for the consideration of special branches of 
she subject, and these were three in number, viz. :—(1) Fire 
‘esistance, Mr. T. H. Watson, chairman; (2) materials 
olonel Mayne, R.E., chairman ; and (3) formulz, Professor 
Jnwin, chairman. These committees had to consider an 
-hormous mass of literature, including the regulations in 
ae in other countries, and only those who had studied 
ip Subject were aware of the innumerable experiments, 
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theories, writings and reports of discussions which were 
available. To begin with, Messrs. Cubitt kindly put at the 
disposal of the committee seventeen beams, plain and rein- 
forced, for testing to destruction, the direction of the tests 
being undertaken by Professor Unwin. These were the 
only tests made under the supervision of the committee, it 
being found that the available records of all kinds of 
accurately tabulated tests by various public authorities, 
technical colleges and other bodies had largely removed the 
material from the unknown, and that what was required was 
rather a reasoned theory, based on the recorded experiments 
than on a further series of experiments of their own, the 
latter, indeed, being beyond the means at their command. 
There were, of course, various disputed points which must 
be settled by further experiment, such as the width of flange 
in beams, but to these the report drew attention without 
laying down definite rules. The aim of the committee had 
been the preduction of a good working guide, the laying 
down of the necessary conditions and settling safe rules for 
a proper disposition of the parts. Hitherto every specialist 
in this country had made his own rules, perhaps more or 
less approximately accurate, but the margin of safety had 
been occasionally cut too fine. It should not be enough 
that a structure bore its working load without apparent 
distress, because a specially well-made floor might stand 
loads far beyond the average without breaking down; but 
they had to provide such a margin of safety as would cover 
ordinary inattention or ordinary defects of workmanship. 
The difficulty had been to determine the merits of rival 
systems, each specialist naturally regarding his own system 
as the best; but the report and rules before them would 
enable an accurate judgment to be arrived at by the archi- 
tect himself if he had the requisite knowledge, or with the 
aid of a-consulting engineer if he preferred. The rules 
proposed were by no means revolutionary, and the same 
principles were being adopted abroad, but with some 
variations of detail. They could be adopted as the basis 
on which tenders might be obtained, and so insure that these 
shall be prepared on equal terms; and it was hoped that 
they would be of considerable service in placing building 
construction of this type upon a recognised footing and 
serve to explode the idea that there was anything of an 
occult nature connected with the necessary calculations. 
For some fifty years past, viz. from the date of Wilkinson’s 
patent in 1854, the attention of many men had been directed 
to improving the theory and adding to the practice of building 
in concrete reinforced in various ways, and it could not be 
said that the present state of knowledge was due to the 
efforts of any one man. Special skill was, of course, needed 
owing to the limited.practice, but in the preparation of the 
report a preference for any feature which was claimed as 
patent had been avoided. Therefore special forms of bar 
or peculiar arrangements were not referred to, and they had 
confined themselves to the laying down of principles for 
all kinds of structures reinforced with ordinary bars. The 
report itself, although short, was the result of many lengthy 
discussions and investigations. It was not claimed to be 
final, but simply a reasonable guide in the present state of 
knowledge. In conclusion, Sir Henry moved the adoption 
of the report, and that copies with explanatory letters be 
sent to the Local Government Board and the London County 
Council. 

Mr. JoHN StaTer seconded the adoption of the report, 
and suggested that the deliberations of the committee would 
do much to encourage the advance of construction in ferro- 
concrete. A great deal of the report was of a very abstruse 
nature, but he thought they could endorse the recommenda- 
tion of the committee that the existing by-laws ought 
undoubtedly to be so modified and altered as to allow of 
the extensive use of the new material. 

Mr. E. F. Ercuetts, while congratulating the Institute as 
the pioneers of reinforced concrete construction in this 
country, suggested alterations to some of the mathematical 
solutions set forth in the report, which are to be further 
considered by the committee. 

The other speakers were Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, Mr. 
Wm. Dunn, Major E. M. Paul, R.E., Mr. Matt Garbutt, Mr. 
C. F. Marsh, Mr. E. T. Hall, Mr. J. J. Burnet and the 
President. ’ 

A hearty vote of thanks was passed to the committee 
for their investigations, and the meeting terminated. 


The Hearing of workmen’s compensation cases, of wh'ch 
there is a list of thirty-six, was proceeded with in the Appeal 
Court on Wednesday last and will be continued until 
further notice. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. _ 


‘THE announcement of the sale of Crosby Hall 
naturally excites alarm about the fate of the building. 
To some extent the public should be considered as 
“having an interest in the property, for in 1832, when it 
‘was on the eve of demolition, subscriptions were 
obtained not only for the restoration of the building but 
for securing an interest in it which was to be equal 
to a freehold. It was then proposed to use Crosby 
Hall as a museum of national antiquities—for which it 
was hardly of sufficient size—or as the theatre for the 
delivery of the Gresham lectures. What we see at 
present is no more than a portion of the mansion which 
‘was erected in 1465 by Sir Joun Crospy, grocer and 
woolman. It was built of stone and timber, and was 
the highest at the time in London. _ Afterwards 
the Duke of GLoucestEr, who subsequently became 
Ricuarp III., purchased the property and used it 
as aresidence. Succeeding tenants altered the house, 
and it seems to have been utilised as a dwelling by 
foreign ambassadors. . Sir Joun SPENCER, alderman, 
purchased the house and kept his mayoralty in it in 
1594. He, however, allowed “ Monsieur p—E Rosney,” 
Great Treasurer of France, with his retinue, which was 
very splendid, to be there harboured. In the reign of 
Cuar_es II, the great hall became a place of worship 
for Nonconformists, and for nearly a century and a 
half it was used for religious purposes. Strype de- 
scribed it as “this large and convenient house 
now built into a square of good houses and called 
Crosby Square.” Like other buildings in London it 
was sacrificed to the purposes of trade, and was occu- 
pied by wharfingers and packers. At the present time 
itis a restaurant. But it has been embellished to an 
extent that would have amazed Sir Joun Crospy and 
the fifteenth-century builders. Whether it will be con- 
tinued in that use or will be sacrificed to make way for 
a building of a different class—say, a bank—are 
questions which seem to be insolvable for the present. 


THE craze for cheap cottages has had the effect of 
making people believe that substantial buildings can be 
erected for small sums and that an architect can antici- 
pate the outlay to a penny. 


the effects of the belief. Mr. WILBERFORCE CossBeTtT, of 
Fareham, architect, prepared three sets of plans and 
specifications for a client who wished to erect a cheap 
house. The defendant said that he could not expend 
more than 3oo/ on the building, but the builder’s 
tender was 364/. Then the defendant said he could 
not use the plans and returned them. ° Afterwards 
a cheque for 3/ 3s. was sent, which plaintiff de- 
clined to accept on the ground that the amount 
was below the Institute scale. A builder gave evidence 
that the cost of the house as erected from other plans 
was 283/ The Judge decided in favour of the 
defendant. He considered that when a man asked for 
plans of a house to cost 3o00/. it was unreasonable to 
plan a house that would cost 364/ Such a difference 
was too wide to be excused. The plaintiff therefore 
not only loses his labour, but will have to pay costs. 
The result is ominous not only for the ignoring of the 
Institute scale, but for making a tender become the 
only test of the fitness of a plan. We suppose the 
builder would not have denied that the house which 
was to cost 360/. had advantages over one costing 


283/. But the difference was not taken into considera- 
tion. 


._ Iris reported by Sir Percy SANDERSON, the British 
Consul at New York, that there is a considerable 
increase in the importation of works of art from F rance, 
the value in 1906 being nearly three times as great as in 
1904. The dutiable value was entered for last year at 
452,000/, Unfortunately, the value of the imported 


A case which was heard a | 
few days ago in the Portsmouth County Court suggests | 


works of art from the United Kingdom decreased 

compared with 1905, and were only fractionally high 
than in 1904. British artists and dealers are at a di 
advantage in respect of this class of goods, having 
reciprocity arrangements with the United States, , 
have France, Italy and Portugal. Why the Unit 
Kingdom should be handicapped is not plain, and inquit 
on the subject should be made in Parliament. Americz 
amateurs profess to admire the paintings and oth 
works produced in this country, but the price to be pai 
for them is higher than is expected for French ar 
Italian works, and the heavy import duty according! 
becomes prohibitive. : é 


Ir is fortunate for the Musée Guimet in Paris th: 
M. Gaver is not under the obligation to hand over a 
the results of his explorations at Antinoé to th 
Egyptians. Knowing the preference of French peop! 
for whatever is directly representative of life, he ha 
given more attention to mummies than is now commo 
with the majority of archzeologists. The consequenc 
is that the Musée is becoming a portrait gallery, whic 
has an unique charm. Among the revelations of th 
year is a Lady Diounrsast, who was a favourite w: 
the king. 


Path 


ees 


a statuette of Horus, two glass flagons, three vessel 
of terra-cotta, a thyrsis and a ring. Elsewhere wa 
found a figure which is described as that of « 
prophetess. During the past year M. Gaver has bet 
fortunate in discovering several painted portraits of 
late period of Egyptian art. ES 


TuE practice of submitting tenders at prices whick 
are below market rates, and then after acceptance 
declining to enter into a contract on account of cl 
errors, is growing. There can be no question 
delay, inconvenience and confusion follow that Wi 
transacting business, and it is sometimes ima, 
more serious consequences are likely to arise from 
a beginning. ‘One of the members of the Ports: 
Town Council at the meeting this week proposed the fol- 
lowing resolution in order to put a stop to the practice es 
“That in the event of any person or firm submitti 
to the Council a tender for any goods or work 
desiring to withdraw the tender for any reason whatso- 
ever after its acceptance by a committee or by the 
Council, no tender subsequently submitted to the Council 
goods or work by such person or firm be considered of 
received by a committee or by the Council for a 
period of three years from the date of the -with- 
drawal of the previous tender, and that a notifica- 
tion to this effect be appended’to all forms of tender. 
The proposal was not adopted, but it suggests the dis- 
content which exists in many municipal council-rooms. 
Contractors, like other mortals, are liable to mistakes, 
and when they are accidental it is right to overlook 
them, but deliberate errors to gain a purpose and to 
complicate business should not be readily pardoned. | 
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HAMPTON COURT.* 


HOMAS WOLSEY was born in 1471 and died in 
1530. The son of a butcher at Ipswich, he was early 

nt to Magdalen College, and obtained his degree of 
achelor of Arts before he was fifteen years of age, and 
us became known to his friends as the “ Boy Bachelor.” 
howing thus early his aptitude he soon acquired a fellow- 
\ip at Magdalen and became a master of the college school, 
here he had as pupils the sons of the Marquis of Dorset, 
ho presented Wolsey to his first cure, the living of 
ymington, Somerset. The next step in his career was the 
yst of domestic chaplain and secretary to Henry Deane, 
rchbishop of Canterbury. Then, after a short period in 
continental chaplaincy, he was appointed chaplain to the 
ng. Hecame to the notice of Bishop Fox, Lord Privy 
sal, and Sir Thomas Lovel, treasurer of the royal house- 
id, and his ability procured for him some diplomatic 
mmissions at the courts of Scotland and Germany. Sub- 
quently he obtained the deanery of Lincoln, was almoner 
the king and a royal councillor. Then he _ received 
e living of Torrington, in Devonshire, became Registrar 
the Order of the Garter, and Canon of Windsor. In 1514 
: was consecrated Bishop of Lincoln, and in the same 
ar Archbishop of York. In the succeeding year he 
ceived a cardinal’s hat from the Pope, as well as a com- 
ission as legate. Other benefices were showered upon 
m through the king’s favour, and the proud prelate 
‘came rich—not that he neglected the duties of wealth 
iile accepting its gifts. He founded Cardinal’s College, 
<ford (now Christ Church), and built a new grammar 
ool at Ipswich and has left us also the palace of 
ampton Court, which he designed and built in’ part. His 
oid rise was followed by a still swifter fall, delineated by 


)’ Shakespeare with all his wonderful facility and dramatic 
itinet. Retiring finally to Leicester Abbey, there he died 
i was buried, but no monument remains to mark the 
ce of his interment. 

Hampton is recorded in Domesday Book as Hamntone, 
sre it 1s stated that the whole value of the manor was 
forty shillings. It passed into the hands of the Knights 
spitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, and Cardinal Wolsey 
fared a lease for ninety-nine years from Sir Thomas 
):wra, the last prior. He commenced to rebuild the 
aor-house, which is the starting-point of the noble block 
Huildings now existing. Henry VIII., on his favourite’s 
lisrace, demolished the hall, chapel and other buildings, 
Chat the present hall is the work of the king. Wolsey 
ile a present, probably involuntarily, of the palace to the 
12, who in return bestowed upon the cardinal the manor- 
(se at Richmond ; however, he frequently visited Hamp- 
, Court, for we find that at Henry’s direct command he 
° ted the ambassadors of the Court of France-in 1527. 
‘endish, in his “ Life of Wolsey,” says that “he called 
©re him his principal officers, to whom he declared his 
1d touching the entertainment of the Frenchmen at 
oe Court, commanding them neither to spare for any 
» €xpense, or travayle, to make such a triumphant 
“luet as they might not only wonder at it here, but also 
tiie oO 
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make a glorious report of it in their country, to the great 
honour of the king and his realm.” Such great preparations. 
were made and the guests sat down to the wonderful feast 
provided for them, but the cardinal had not yet appeared. 
The gaiety was at its height when before the second course 
my lord cardinal came in, booted and spurred, and bade 
them welcome. All rising in their places he bade them be 
seated, called for a chair, ‘and sat down in the middest of 
the high paradise, laughing and being as merry as ever I 
saw him in all my life.” 

It would have been unworthy on entering Hampton 
Court not to pause and contemplate for awhile the singular 
Story and fate of the great man who raised it. These 
ancient towers and courts are full of the memory of that 
strange fortune, and will be for many a long generation yet ; 
and now that the great mass of the people is at once 
admitted to education and to this place, the history of 
Wolsey—at one time said to be a butcher’s son, at another 
stretching his lordly hand over this realm, making foreign 
princes tremble at it, reaching it out even to the papal tiara, 
and then again a poor and sinking suppliant, exclaiming, 

‘‘O, father abbot, 
An old man broken with the storms of state 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye; 
Give him a little earth for charity.” 
——will be more widely known and wondered at. 
Visits to Remarkable Places.”) 

The original design of Wolsey, who was a born archi- 
tect in addition to his other attainments, was a building 
with five courts, wholly of brick, ornamented with an inter- 
lacing of dark-coloured bricks. He lived here in a way 
that far exceeded the magnificence of many a sovereign 


(Howitt, 


He had two thousand persons in his suite, and there were 
beds for two hundred and eighty visitors of high rank. 

Entering the palace by the western gateway we note the 
western quadrangle, occupied chiefly by Government 
pensioners, and the barracks are adjacent. The principal 
gateway is flanked with octagon towers with a fine pointed 
arch; above are the Royal arms and a large stone bay 
window. The Great Hall was built by Henry VIII. and is 
a grand building, possessing one of the finest roofs in the 
kingdom, ranking with those of Eltham, Crosby Hall and 
Westminster. The stained glass is modern, but in excellent 
taste and keeping with the hall itself. The hall was 
originally tile paved and had the open hearth, which had 
the fire to supply both light and heat. The wonderful 
tapestries upon the wall, illustrating scenes in the life of 
Abraham, were taken in an inventory in 1548, with other 
effects of Henry VIII. Again in 1649 an inventory of 
Charles I.’s goods included the tapestries, which were esti- 
mated at 1o/. a yard, totalling 8,260/. They were retained 
for Cromwell’s use, and we can realise that they have 
passed through all these years from Henry VIII.’s time till 
now, and are in a wonderful state of preservation. 

The king’s great staircase is approached through the 
interesting colonnade, and here we enter the domain of Sir 
Christopher Wren’s work, which was finished about 1700. 
The decoration of the staircase is impossible of description 
in a limited space, as becomes so transcendent a theme as 
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the Banquet of the Gods; Gods and Goddesses, Nymphs 
and Satyrs, Muses and Bacchanalians, Atneas and the 
Twelve Czsars, Juno, Romulus, Ganymede, Hercules, Flora, 
Apollo. All these and many more are represented in 
coloured magnificence. We reach the fine collection of 
arms arranged for William III. by a gunsmith named 
Harris, who also marshalled some of the arms at the Tower 
and Windsor Castle. 

Of the royal personages who have left signs of their 
association with Hampton Court, Henry VIII, of pious 
memory, comes first. Jane Seymour died here after giving 
birth to Edward, who became the sixth king of that name 
and lived here during his earlier years. Queen Mary and 
Philip of Spain spent their honeymoon here, and Queen 
Elizabeth occupied the palace frequently. Here she kept 
Christmas in right royal fashion, and received the news of 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada on Michaelmas Day. 
Charles I. spent his honeymoon here, and took refuge in his 
wanderings in the Civil War. John Evelyn, whose house 
at Wotton we visited together last year, writes under date 
October 10, 1647 :—‘‘I came to Hampton Court, where I 
had the honour to kiss His Majesty’s hand, he now being in 
the power of those villains who not long after murdered 
him.” Cromwell used the palace, and even, it is said, the 
king’s bedroom. He acquired the buildings, and his 
daughter Elizabeth was married from here to Lord Falcon- 
berg in 1657. Later kings who utilised the palace as a 
residence were Charles IJ. and William IJI., and it was in 
the park that the latter king met with the accident that 
caused his death. 


SIR F. BOURGEOIS AND THE DULWICH 
GALLERY. 


HE numerous. references in Ruskin’s “ Modern 
Painters” to the paintings in the Dulwich Gallery 
are enough to suggest that the collection is deserving of 
mcre attention from students than it receives. It is true 
that some examples are imitations instead of originals. 
Desenfans, although a collector and dealer, was often 
duped, and in gathering the paintings which are now at 
Dulwich he was not more infallible than at other times. 
But it is doubtful whether there is one gallery in Europe in 
which all the works are beyond doubt. There was, how- 
ever, an element which some would call Fate in the history 
of the Dulwich collection which compensates for occasional 
shortcomings. To find pictures which were purchased for 
a royal gallery in Warsaw in the possession of the authori- 
ties of an English school as gifts is an almost unique incident 
in the history of collecting. 

Sir Francis Bourgeois, whose name is mainly associated 
with the transaction, was one of those mortals who, though 
not blessed from their birth by any rare endowments of 
the mind, are placed by the caprice of fortune in situations 
to become the envy of even the most able of the children of 
genius. “There is a pleasure in painting which none but 
painters know,” said an enthusiastic votary of the art. 
There is also a pleasure in possessing, which painters 
seldom know, but which the true collector would not 
exchange for any which might arise from mere mechanical 
labour. It was the good fortune of Bourgeois to share both 
pleasures; and if he had not the power to hand down his 
name to posterity on the one side as the inventor of great 
works, he has done that which is almost tantamount as the 
founder of a gallery from which thousands may continually 
receive lessons in taste and enjoy hours of delight in 
perusing works of far more varied character and excellence 
than could have been put together by the unaided exertions 
of almost any individual. 

Bourgeois was descended from a Swiss family which 
was said to have held several respectable offices in the 
State in their original country, but which had sunk into 
obscurity, and, like many others, sought in England the 
means of retrieving their fallen fortunes. He was born in 
the year 1756 in London, his father having pursued there 
the occupation of a watchmaker in St. Martin’s Lane. 
When about eight years of age, Noel Desenfans, whose 
name must be ever connected with his, came to lodge at the 
same house. This gentleman wasa teacher of languages, in 
which capacity, being moreover a man of great natural 
ability, he gained the means of acquiring powerful connec- 
tions. He had also a great predilection for the arts, and 
was consulted by many of the nobility in the formation of 
their galleries. His taste and knowledge in matters of art 
became at length known,to the unfortunate Stanislas, 


king of Poland, who remitted to him a considerable sum 
money for the purchase of paintings for the Royal Gall 
at Warsaw. The subsequent ill-fate of that monarch 
vented this destination of the pictures which had bh 
bought, and they remained in the hands of Desenfans, 
Such a prize was sure to excite the jealousies of his ] 
fortunate fellow-adventurers, and all sorts of surmi 
were spread about him, and the world forgot—what 
should have expected the experience of 4,000 years mi 
have taught it—that in our actions we are as much 
slaves as the masters of circumstances. Whate 
might be the singularity of the acquirement, the p 
session of such treasures became a matter of consic 
able notoriety, and the destination of them by the a 
collector one of as considerable speculation. Even 
curiosity of royalty was excited, and George III, witht 
degree of bonhomie which led him to inquire into. 
private circumstances of many of his subjects who | 
thought of such inquisitorial surveillance, condes 
to make himself master of the secret. It was a 
audience with the king that Bourgeois said to a frie 
“His Majesty has congratulated me on being Desenfar 
heir. I assured His Majesty it was the first intimatio 
had of such good fortune attending me.” This good fortu 
however, did await him. ke 
Having early showed a predilection for the arts, Bo 
geois was placed as pupil with Loutherbourg at the instar 
of Desenfans, whose example and conversation perhap: 
was which had awakened the feeling originally. Une 
Loutherbourg’s instructions he paid considerable attent 
to his art, and made himself master of the element: 
principles. He afterwards travelled on the Continent, — 
proceeded through Germany to Poland, where, with let 
from his friend Desenfans, he was favourably receiv 
by the king, who conferred on him the knighthood of 
Order of Merit. This honour was, on his return 
England, confirmed to him by George III., when he was a 
appointed landscape-painter to the king. Thus he afterwai 
continued the practice of his profession with great per 
verance, but though his works displayed a strong feeling 
art and met with many admirers, they must be pronoun 
crude and sketchy, and not such as in the present ¢ 
would be thought to entitle an artist to the honours of 
Academy. He was, however, elected an Associate in 1; 
and an Academician in 1793, but he soon after retired fr 
the more active pursuit of art, M. Desenfans having in 1¢ 
bequeathed to him his property, with the paintings bef 
referred to. ar 
This was, perhaps, in some measure due to him, 
having given very considerable assistance in the selecti 
as M. Desenfans, though a man of considerable shrewdn 
and some taste, had not that tact and knowledge of 
which is always necessary for a collector of pictures. Befi 
the death of. Desenfans a sale of his pictures was ma 
The best were reserved and bequeathed to one who I 
the good sense to leave them in such a manner as enab 
the public to receive the full advantage of such a coll 
tion. Sir F. Bourgeois having been placed in a situatior 
enjoy the pleasures of a cultivated taste and refined soci 
was in the habit of visiting the Master and Fellows of | 
Charitable Foundation or College at Dulwich, for 
maintenance of which estates had been left in the reigr 
James I. by Aleyn, the actor. On one of these occasi' 
it was incidentally suggested that to that body his coll 
tion would be an appropriate gift, as they already hai 
gallery, and were not shackled with any onerous duties 
divert them from the due care of the paintings; the distal 
from London also was not inconvenient for visitors, whil’ 
would operate favourably in preserving them from the att 
spheric and other evil influences of the Metropolis. Theil 
remained in his mind, and after an ineffectual offer of th! 
to the Government upon certain conditions of buildin) 
gallery, which was refused, he determined to beque 


them to the Master and Fellows of Dulwich College, v: 
such a sum as should insure their proper preservat) 
This he duly carried into effect, leaving with the paint) 
(above 350 in number) the sum of 10,009/. for their be 
kept in order, with another sum of 2,000/. to build or a 
a gallery for their disposal. He also bequeathed 1,0) 
each to the Master and Chaplain, and left the Master | 
Fellows his residuary legatees. ey 

The collection though containing, as may be supp 
among so great a number, many inferior specimens of s¢ 
of the masters, among others presents some of unriva: 
excellence. It is rich in specimens of the Dutch |! 
Flemish schools. The specimens of Murillo also / 
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uable, and some of the Italian school (where, however, 
deficiency is principally to be perceived) ‘very brilliant. 
There are a few additions by Sir F. Bourgeois from the 
icils of modern artists, and among them a portrait of 
senfans by Northcote. A portrait of Bourgeois by his 
nd Sir W. Beechey was completed only a few days 
ore the fatal accident occurred—a fall from his horse— 
ich was the cause of Sir F. Bourgeois’s death on 
wary 8, 1811. He was buried by the side of Desenfans 
he chapel of the college at Dulwich, according to his own 
he. 

In private life Bourgeois was universally esteemed, 
1 the public owe him a debt of gratitude which is not the 
; just for its not having been more ostentatiously 
nanded or more thankfully acknowledged. Some of 
own works are placed by his legatees among the 
ntings he bequeathed. They prove him to have been 
only extremely mannered, but also, as far as his apti- 
e for art allowed, a close copier of his master Louther- 
ig. Bourgeois was an exhibitor at exhibitions of the 
yal Academy from 1779 to 1810. Besides landscapes he 
nted some figure-pieces, one being a portrait of John 
mble as “ Coriolanus.” 


JOINERY AND FURNITURE-MAKING,* 


INERY is one of those crafts which have to do with 
_ the building or fitting, the decoration or furnishing of 
dand permanent structures. In this architectural pro- 
3 it is found that certain materials are better adapted 
1others to certain purposes. The upright walls of the 
cture, for instance, can be built of almost anything ; but 
ie or brick are generally used because they are better 
pted for the purpose and much more abundant than any 
2r material, and by reason of their weight and fragility 
_ useless for non-architectural purposes. But to use 
ie or brick for the roof or the upper floors of a building 
_more questionable and difficult matter. The difficulty 
sists in carrying the heavy and brittle material under 
| downward action of the force of gravity from any one 
At to another which is not vertically above it. With 
ue or brick this can only be done, if the two points are 
considerable distance apart, by the use of the arch or 
It, and this is always an expensive process, whilst in 
case of floors it involves a great waste of space and 
\erial between the floor and the vaulted ceiling. 

But there is another material, wood—light and fibrous, 
_ strong in the direction of its grain, which can easily be 
lied in a straight line, and therefore with the least pos- 
le waste of space or material, from one point to another 
‘ome distance off in a horizontal or an oblique direction ; 
1, Since this material is also fairly abundant and quite 
17 to work, it is generally the best material to use for 
sand floors. Iron(or other metal), the third material 
jlable by the architect for structural purposes, differs 
Q Stone and wood in that it is mucli stronger, even in 
Mortion to its weight, though it is also heavier, and in 
| It 1s equally strong, whereas stone, as a rule, is equally 
‘le in all directions, wood standing between the two as 
ing in one direction alone. For this reason iron differs 
). from wood and stone in that it can assume not only the 


(ed and the rectilinear, but the hanging or catenary form 
| 


1a Suspension bridge, between one point and another 
A the same vertical line. These important properties 
“ae three materials may thus be represented by the fol- 


\ng diagram :— 
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il this it appears that the most characteristic, though not 
ys the only possible, use of each material in solving 
oie Problem is indicated by the corresponding form. 
"Js a principle of the first importance in the archi- 


From a pa ie 
To per by A. Romney Green, read before the Applied 
T section of the Society of ie i 


tectural crafts that no material should be put to any but a 
characteristic use; so that in the spanning of apertures, 
where the catenary for architectural purposes would be 
worse than useless, iron should have no use at all. A good 
instance of the violation of this principle may be seen in 
the entrance hall of the Natural History Museum, South 
Kensington, where the proportions of the arched system are 
utterly spoilt by the use of iron, on a scale quite insufficient 
had these been of the right material in the uppermost series 
of arches. 

It is in accordance with this principle, to which I shall 
refer again, that wood may be used, though not in that 
arched form which is characteristic of stone, for the roof 
and floors of a building. But the art of using wood thus 
for structural purposes is the art of the carpenter, not that 
of the joiner, with which I am dealing to-night. The work 
of the joiner only begins when the shell of the building is 
finished ; it consists in providing doors, window frames and 
sashes, handrails and other permanent fittings. And though 
in roofing a building we may sometimes hesitate between 
the stone vault and the timber gable, there is no doubt 
whatever that for doors and handrails, as also for such port- 
able furniture as chairs and tables, wood, by reason of its 
strength, lightness and beauty, and of its pleasantness to 
the touch as compared with stone or metal, is very much 
the best material. 

__ Now the nature of each of the building crafts is of course 
very largely determined by that of the material used, and 
wood has several peculiar properties in addition to those 
which I have already described. One of the chief require- 
ments of a door, which has exactly to fill a given aperture, 
is that it should remain constant both in size and shape. 
And one of the most characteristic properties of wood, the 
material which in other respects it is most convenient to 
use, is its natural disinclination to constancy either of shape 
or size. Wood is a fibrous material any prism of which cut 
with its axis parallel to the grain will be usually of constant 
length but of variable cross-section. The area of its cross- 
section, that is to say, will continually decrease as the 
wood dries, and even after the wood is dry it is sensitive to 
changes of atmospheric condition, swelling or shrinking as 
the moisture of the atmosphere becomes more or less. 
And not only is the cross-section of such a prism variable 
in area, but also in shape. This is due to the fact that thin 
laminz of shell-like cellular tissue are distributed through 
the substance of the tree at small and fairly regular 
intervals in planes which pass through the heart, and that 
these laminz or medullary rays tend to resist the shrinkage 
of the wood in the direction in which they lie. These 
laminez, that is to say, draw together as the wood dries, 
but do not very much contract in their own dimensions. 
As seen in cross-section, where either to the naked eye or 
under a microscope they appear as radii of the annual 
rings, these rays tend to close upon one another like the 
ribs of a lady’s fan. Some of the results of this tendency 
are illustrated in my first slide (fig. 2). The card fan is to 
represent the cross-section of an oak tree out of which have 
been cut, whilst the wood is (still green, the three flat 
boards, AA’ BB’ and CC’, and the two square posts, 
P and Q. As the wood dries the medullary rays—the 
leaves of the fan—close upon one another thus, with the 
result that the boards, AA’ and BB’, contract in width 


Fic. 2, 


and become convex towards the centre or heart of the tree. 
~ . - ' . 
These deformations are more pronounced in AA’ and in 


| the middle of B B’, where the rays cross it obliquely ; whilst 


CC’ and the outer parts of B B’, which lie in the direction 
of the rays will hardly be deformed at all. The square 
posts, moreover, are no longer square, P, which the rays 
cross in the direction of its diagonal, being further deformed 
than Q, which the rays cross in a direction parallel and 
perpendicular to its sides. 

My second slide shows two actual cases of these 
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deformations. It also shows a square post which contains 
‘tthe heart of the tree and in which, since the medullary rays 
cannot close up all round the heart without somewhere 
opening a crack in the log, we find the expected crack 
opening, as we should expect, between the heart and one 
of the nearer surfaces. There are cracks also on other 
sides of the log, but these are due to the fact that the 


‘log dries from the surface inwards, and they will close up 
again, whilst the other shake will open still further as the 
log continues to dry, and there are cracks called “ heart- 
shakes,” starting from the heart but not reaching the faces 
of the log, which would have been there when the tree was 
first cut down and which I will not try to explain. 

From these examples of the curious behaviour of wood 
we can draw some important morals. If, for example, a 
post which the rays cross diagonally is to form the leg of a 
table it should be set so that the rays are tangential, and not 
normal, to the circumscribing circle ; for on this will depend 
whether the outside shoulder-joints between the leg and the 
rail open or not as the leg dries. But the most important 
moral of all is that which relates to the cutting of a flat 
board, especially when it is most desirable, as in the case of 
a table top, that the board should neither warp nor shrink. 
Tn this case, as you see on reference to the model, the board 
‘should be in a plane which lies as near as possible to the 
heart of the tree, though on one side or other of the part 
nearest the heart, so that the medullary rays are as nearly 
as possible parallel to its surfaces, as they are in this illus- 
tration. For when thus cut the board will have little 
inclination to warp, and its shrinkage, as the rays close 
upon one another, will affect the thickness, where it cannot 
‘be great, rather than the width of the board. And here is 
an admirable instance of the poetic justice of nature, which 
generally contrives that what is rightly done from any one 
point of view shall be rightly done from every other; and 
in particular, that the requirements of use and beauty shall 
be satisfied at the same time. For itis when the board is cut 
‘in this way that the rays, if they are visible at all, crop out 
most beautifully on the surface, as they do here, in great flakes 
and splashes of light; and, strangely enough, there is one 
wood, oak, in which the rays are much more plainly visible 
than in any other, and it is just this wood which is more 
liable than any other to warp and shrink when improperly 
cut. Moreover, the board is more easily sawn out or rent, 
and very much more easily planed up, when it is cut in this 
‘way ; so that there are three important reasons, any one of 
which would be alone sufficient, for cutting as many boards 
as possible out of an oak log in this way rather than in any 
other. 

I will show you, then, how this may be done, assuming 
that we wish, as we naturally should do, to cut boards of 
various thicknesses out of one or any number of trees. 
But first let me show you how an oak tree is generally cut 
up by an English timber merchant as an example of how it 
ought not to be done. We are justly proud of our English 
oak as the finest timber in the world, but I am sorry to say 
that if we see an oak tree cut up in the right way 
we may be almost certain that it was not cut up in 
England. One thick plank, containing the heart shakes, 
is cut out of the middle of the tree, because, they 
say, boards cut here would be useless on account of the 
heart shakes, and the rest of the log is cut into boards 

arallel to this plank. The consequence is that only two 
or three boards on each side of the plank—only five or six 
altogether out of the whole tree—are cut in the right way, 
and that the thick plank, though it may be used for 
fencing or other outdoor work, is almost useless to the 
joiner as it is penetrated with shakes throughout; but it is 
just where they take this thick plank that we can cut the 
best figured and, but for the heart shakes, the most 
waluable boards, and since a long heart shake, which may 


spoil half the thick plank, will only spoil a small part 
earh of the thin boards, this is clearly the right thing 
do—cutting the thinnest boards we want for door pane 
&c., out of this part of the tree and so making the b 
possible use of it. As soon as we are clear of the he; 
shakes we can cut thicker stuff to be used in larger piec 
for table tops, &c. Above and below these we < 
two sets of boards in the vertical plane, narrow ft 
beautifully figured, and exactly suitable for the stiles a 
rails of doors or other framed structures, and outside the 
again, we can cut table legs or other posts, though 1 
membering their tendency to deformation as the wood dri 
This is merely an intelligent variation of the ordina 
continental and American method of cutting wainscot o; 
cutting it, as they say, “on the quarter.” a 
I will now return to the question of door making, 
connection with which I can illustrate most of what I ha 
to say on the subject of joinery. From what! have s: 
you will see that it is impossible to make a good dooro 
single board, even when sufficiently wide stuff is availab 
It would shrink, it would warp, and it would be very liat 
to split longitudinally if subjected to a violent shock 
slamming, or by a determined house-breaker. The proble 
here, as in every wooden structure, is to obtain tl 
strength and constancy of dimension in all directions whi 
the material possesses in one direction alone. This m 
at first be attempted by screwing or bolting other pieces 
wood with the grain horizontal—ledgers, as they are called 
to one side of the original wide board. But even sot 
tendency of the latter to shrink will probably result either 
its splitting or in its buckling the ledgers, for the strength 
this tendency is almost inconceivable till one sees the effe 
of it. The next attempt, therefore, to solve the probl 
will be by making the width of the door in several piec 
bolted, as before, to horizontal ledgers, but with tongu 
and grooved or overlapping edges, so that the piec 
may shrink separately without buckling the ledgers, 
showing daylight between their joints. In this case, ho 
ever, the door will obviously require bracing, the lapp 
edges of the vertical members will afford a good opp 
tunity for moulding, and we get at last a door such as tl 
shown in the following slide. This is the first type ol 
thoroughly good door. It will always be popular ont 
score of cheapness, and is actually often preferred for 
intrinsic merit to the next and more elaborate type. | 
own objection to it is that on the side on which I cannots 
the construction I wish that I could, and on the side 
which I can see it it is generally so clumsy that I wish tl 
I could not. The fact, moreover, that its constructi 
involves the use of bolts or screws gives it just the sai 
inferiority to the next kind of door that a packing-case! 
to a chest of which the sides are dovetailed. i 
The great virtue of the framed and panelled door is tl 
its construction is visible on both sides, that it is higl 
characteristic of the material, and that it does not igyo 
the use of any other—it can be made without screws 
nails. The most elementary form of such a door consi 
of five pieces of wood, four thick narrow pieces groomed 
their inner edges and mortised and tenoned together 
form the frame, and one thinner and usually wider pie 
the panel, fitting into the grooved frame. I have her 
sample of such a door in process of being put togeth 
The mortises are usually cut on the vertical members 
the frame, the stiles and the tenons on the horizontal ra 
Here, if the groove is deep enough and the panel does | 
quite touch its inner surface, it is clear that the panel is f 
to shrink or swell without leaving or deforming the fran 
work, the inner edges of which will form a rectangle’ 
constant size; and if the stiles cre sufficiently narrow ! 
tendency to alteration of the whole width of the door v 
be much less than that of a single board of the sa! 
width. 
Before describing the possible elaborations of t 
simple form, I must call your attention to certain sm 
points which should be observed in construction. — 
tenons may either be carried right through the stiles < 
fastened with wedges, as in the specimen, or carried 0 
part way through, when they are called sub-tenons, @ 
fastened with wooden pins. The former is the strong! 
and in modern joinery the most usual, method ; but 1t 
this danger, that if the stiles are not quite dry they 1 
shrink away from the shoulder, leaving an open joint wh! 
disfigures and weakens the door. The usual recipe | 
providing against the opening of the shoulder-jomts i! 
say that t!e wedges should be so cut as to fit more tigh 
at their inner than at their,outer ends. A safer precaut 
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ywever, is to put saw cuts in the tenon and insert the 
edges in these cuts instead of outside the tenon as in the 
‘xt slide, and either to use glue on the wedges only, or, at 
l events, to see that there is no glue on the upper and 
wer edges of the tenon at its outer end. In this case the 
non is really dovetailed into the stile instead of being 
erely held by compression, as it is by the usual method, 
id if the stile shrinks it is just as sure to shrink towards 
e shoulder rather than away from it as a ball is to roll 
ywn-hill rather than up. If, however, the wedges are 
aced in the usual way it is a good plan to use glue on 
eir inner surfaces only, so that they become part of the 
non rather than of the stile, with the same advantages 
at are obtained by the other method. 

By the use of intermediate members of framework, 
srtical, horizontal or oblique—rails and muntins, or struts 
id braces—with the requisite number of panels, this type 
‘door may be elaborated to any extent. 
| Here are some examples of doors and other panelled 
ructures from the Victoria and Albert Museum, kindly 
nt by the Board of Education, which I have arranged in 
ironological order, with the purpose of illustrating and 
ying to expjain the extraordinarily rapid change in the 
jirit and art of woodworking, as in the other architectural 
afts, which took place between the fourteenth and 

hteenth centuries. 

_ All manual or productive work is of two kinds, which 
ay be distinguished as the indirect and the direct, or as 
e preparatory and the creative. To sharpen a chisel, for 
stance, is work of the first kind; to use it work of the 
cond; to make a door is work of the second kind; to 
aw the door, or to make any mere instrument of produc- 
m, such as a mitre-board, is work of the first kind. And 
irresponding to these two kinds of work there are two 
treme types of workmen. There is the enthusiastic and 
it-blooded, the foolish and poetic type of workman, who is 
such a hurry to get to the creative work that he will 
end the least possible time over any preliminary operation, 
d that not till the last possible moment. He will sharpen 
}' tool till he actually needs to use it, and make no work- 
ig drawing nor waste his time upon any time-saving con- 
vance if he can possibly do without it. And there is the 
nscientious and methodical—shall I say the diplomatic or 
Osaic ?—type of workman, who has realised that time 
2ll spent in preparation may be more than saved in the 
tually productive work, who makes sure that’ his tools 
e all shatp and in order, his working drawings and 
nplets complete, and every possible labour-saving expe- 
*nt considered and prepared before he touches the wood 
all; who cuts out all his parts before he begins to plane 
2m, and fits them all together before he will carve or 
tuld them, and who adheres strictly throughout to his 
king drawings, whether they are his own or another's. 
‘ese are the two extreme types of what I may perhaps 
cl the natural and the civilised craftsman: the one 
\th his attention wholly fixed on the end desired, 
ia Working directly to that end with such few and 
nple tools as he already possesses; the other con- 
=.ntly considering the means to be adopted, and working 
trefore with continually more numerous and complex 
\itruments ; the one wholly possessed by his conception, 
ts other equally content so long as it gives him an oppor- 
tuty of using his latest and most ingenious tool in working 
he of another man; the one, therefore, freely and fully 
‘ressing himself in the finished product of his labour, by 
vich alone he is finally judged; the other expressing 
inself, by the way, in many practically unrecorded 
Aivities, and producing finished work of a less human and 
lividual character because of the more specialised and 
chanical nature of the tools employed 

The moulding plane which has been so much used on 
ise last two doors is a good example of what I mean by 
tighly specialised tool. I do not know the date of its 
Toduction, but it was certainly long subsequent to the 
troduction of mouldings. Look again at the old pew ends 
at the old pulpit, and you see that they are covered with 
uldings for which the moulding plane could not have 
»n used at all. For the moulding plane can only move 
1 Straight line, and cannot very well be stopped until it 
‘le to the ’end of the wood. It might have been used, for 
~ance, to cut the moulding on this rail, but not that on 
Stile, which must have been cut with chisels and gouges, 
‘order to turn the corner in that way. Indeed, the whole 
He 1s obviously the work of men who were quite content, 
te one hand, with these simple tools, and whose heads, 

€ other hand, were so full of patterns that no two of 


the carved panels, nor of the vertical moulded ribs, are any- 
where of the same design. And though you will probably 
not think that any of the detail is as good as it might be, 
you will all admit the charm of mingled richness and rude- 
ness, the vast amount of individual character, that there is 
in the whole effect. The expression of character is direct. 
It is impossible to imagine that this pulpit was designed by 
any but the man who made it, or that full-sized working 
details were drawn out even by him. Rather it grew as he 
worked at it, and his work was spontaneous and direct. He 
had not studied nature, this man, nor had he been taught 
design, but he seems to have been born with the tools in his 
hand, and ever since to have been dreaming of leaves and 
feathers, and knotted tree trunks, and half human, half bird- 
like inhabitants peering at him from between the branches. 
Except, perhaps, in this one panel, which seems to be of 
later date, he worked mainly to please himself, with the 
result that the whole thing is alive and still instinct with 
the soul of its forgotten author. 

This fine old door (South Kensington Museum, 18,261), 
also French, is of about the same date and of very 
much the same character, but there is one premonition of 
the coming change in that the plough has apparently been 
used on the framework of the door in the capacity of a 
moulding plane, though the device of making this mechani- 
cally-cut moulding continuous*by means of mitreing has not 
yet been attempted. 

In this seventeenth-century panelling (South Kensington 
Museum, 19,305) and in this next (20,041), an eighteenth- 
century door, it is clear that a complete change has come 
over the spirit of woodworking. This change may be partly 
explained, or shall I say more fully described, by saying 
that the craftsman has begun to prefer the more complex 
and highly specialised to the simpler tools. He has 
begun to realise that time spent on the preparatory 
stages of his work may often be more than saved in the 
actually creative processes ; he has learnt to work with a 
deliberate and increasingly elaborate adaptation of means 
to ends in which his genius has more than half expressed 
itself before the work of creation begins. He has found, 
for instance, that if he buys or makes himself a moulding 
plane he cau cut mouldings of a certain kind very much 
more quickly and accurately than he could do with the 
gouge and chisel. And, since his moulding plane will not 
go round a corner, he has begun to mitre his mouldings. 
And for this purpose he finds that he wants a mitre-box and 
a specially fine-toothed saw; and that even then his mitres 
have to be planed, so that he must make himself a mitre- 
board, and for that, again, a particular sort of plane. 

Now all this has an effect on the craftsman’s character. 
Between the use of a moulding plane and of a gouge or 
chisel there is all the difference between work and play. 
Leave a man with a sharp chisel alone in the same room 
with a sharp-edged rectangular board, and he will be just 
as irresistibly moved to attack the sharp edges of that board 
with his chisel as the boy to notch the edges of the school 
desk with his knife. To hack with something—with any- 
thing—at all sharp edges and corners is an instinct of the 
human race. But I do not think I ever yet met the natural 
man who was irresistibly attracted to the use of the moulding 
plane. The moulding plane is a very different instrument 
from the pocket-knife or the chisel. These latter a man can 
use very effectively for a short time in a certain way, and then 
use them quite as effectively in some other way, or, if he is 
inclined to be lazy, stop using them altogether. But when 
he begins to use the moulding plane on the sharp edge of 
his board, he must either at once or in a succession of 
strokes go the whole length of that edge ; and he must go 
the whole length of that edge many times, his moulding 
plane traversing always exactly the same path at exactly 
the same inclination to the face of his board, to produce an 
effective moulding. This is something very like hard work ; 
and when the moulding is cut the workman—unless he also 
made or designed the plane—has not expressed himself, 
except, if he has been successful, by his fidelity to the 
conception of another man. His work has been mechanical, 
and the result is highly mechanical as compared, for in- 
stance, with the richly-cut ribs of the French pulpit. And 
before he can make such a door as either of the two last—' 
for the sake of brevity I will call the section of Jacobean 
panelling a door—this mechanical operation has to be many 
times repeated ; and, worse than that, his plane will have to 
be frequently sharpened. To sharpen a knife, a chisel, or a 
gouge is a simple and by no means a disagreeable task 
but to sharpen the iron of a moulding plane so as not in 
the least to alter the delicate contour of its edge, which 
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must everywhere project exactly the same small distance 
beyond the shaped sole of the plane is the task of the 
mechanic, a slave—or shall1 say of a saint ?—rather than 
of an artist and a free man. Of the true artist, as of the 
poet, we must say that he is born, that he is not made, but 
the exact contrary is true of the kind of artist who can turn 
out such doors as these. Not only the cutting of the 
mouldings, but the mitreing of their corners, whether 
“stuck” as in the one door, or “ planted” as in the other, 
and the construction of the whole door is mechanical, un- 
imaginative and tedious tothe lastdegree. And it is especially 
interesting to notice—only in looking at the photograph of 
these panellings I did not at first notice sufficiently—how 
this mechanical and unimaginative character of the crafts- 
man which is fostered by the use of such instruments as the 
mitre-board and the moulding plane comes out also when 
he handles—or wishes it to appear that he has handled— 
the superior tools; for his attempts at decoration on the 
Corinthian pilasters and on the central panel (S.K.M. 19,305), 
which, as far as the tools are concerned, might have been 
freehand, are just as hard and monotonous as his plain flat 
panels and his painfully cut and mitred mouldings. Even 
his patterns do not express the man, but have obviously 
been traced and repeated—so at first I thought—from the 
full-sized drawings of some academic designer. But here 
perhaps I did an injustice to the academic designer, and I 
certainly underrated the sophisticated ingenuity of the 
artisan; for on looking more closely I see that very little 
of this decorative work has been done with the carving tools 
at all; it has been cut out with a fret-saw and glued on to 
the structural members, some of the rosettes only having 
been afterwards carved so as to heighten the artifice by 
which I was at first deceived. And here, you see, some of 
this applied ornament is peeling off, in obedience to the 
natural law which always at last exposes the artificial and 
insincere. 

So far I have only partly explained this great change 
which has come over the spirit of woodworking. I have 
been careful to give the technical explanation only. I 
have explained it as a tendency to the specialisation 
of tools, the elaboration of means and methods, the spend- 
ing of thought and time and energy on preparatory rather 
than on creative processes. I have said that the craftsman 
expresses himself in the instruments, the by-products of 
his activity, rather than in those more enduring results by 
which alone he is finally judged, since these are all the 
while the true end of his labours; and that the finished 
product of his work would be naturally less human, less 
richly interesting, more formal and mechanical, merely on 
that account. Whether or not the later work is also less 
beautiful is perhaps a question of individual taste. A great 
deal of beautiful work, especially in furniture-making, was 
done during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; and, 
speaking generally, I do not wish you to think me prejudiced 
in favour of Gothic as opposed to Renaissance art. I only 
ask that all art shall be natural and good; not consciously 
—it can never be that—but quite unconsciously the expres- 
sion of character, as undoubtedly is the work of the great 
painters and sculptors of the Early Renaissance period ; and 
as often was that of the eighteenth-century furniture-makers 
when they used their improved appliances to produce work 
which was not cheaper, but really better and more useful than 
that which had gone before. And so far I have only said 
that the specialisation of tools has a strong tendency to 
make this expression of character less direct—the finished 
products of the tool less humanandalive. But I do believe, 
too, that the arts are well called the “humanities ” and that 
the more beautiful of two works of art is always the 
more human or humane. Everywhere and in everything, 
in our houses and in our furniture, as well as in our books 
or our friends, I believe it is life, it is soul, which we look 
for and by which we live. I believe, therefore, that the 
change which I have traced in the art of woodworking is 
decadence—is a change for the worse. And if you agree 
with me, and if you are content with the explanation I have 
tried to give—if we assume that the craftsman as a free 
agent has been himself responsible for the tendencies I 
have just described—then we must believe that every 
art contains in itself the seeds of its own destruction. 
This, however, is not only a most unhappy, but a most 
unwarrantable conclusion. This rapid decadence of 
the crafts which has characterised the western civilisa- 
tion of the last four or five hundred years is anything 
but a normal phenomenon. In Egypt and Asia the 
industrial arts have often flourished for untold centuries, or 
even thousands of years, without any such signs of 


diminished life and energy as have been traced in these 
illustrations. And to come nearer home, here is a Norwe- 
gian chair of the tenth century (South Kensington Museum, 
23,713) and here a Norwegian butter-tub of the eighteenth 
century, and the spirit that breathes from these two lovely 
works, separated though they are in date by 800 years, is 
so nearly identical, their difference of functions allowed for, 
that they might almost have been made by the same man, 
Here, on the other hand, is a French chair (the ugliest thing 
I could find in the South Kensington Museum, 26,488), of 
almost the same date as the beautiful French door, but 
instinct and hideous with an utterly different feeling, which, 
since it is carved all over, and must at that time have been 
carved by hand, cannot be wholly accounted for by the 
specialisation of instruments. a 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE IN GERMANY,* 
{fee is with great diffidence that I venture to lay before you 
some views of my own on the modern development of 
architecture in Germany, feeling that, as it is not possible to 
give a comprehensive survey of the domain in question, ] 
must be content to submit to you my conclusions without 
enabling you to judge whether they are sufficiently sup- 
ported by facts. I am encouraged, however, by the belief 
that it may be of interest to hear upon this subject the 
opinions, not of an art historian, but of an architect who has 
himself passed through some of the phases of modern 
architecture and who has felt the influences that have led to 
many of its changes. see 
Now, the future of architecture as a fine art is insepa- 
rably bound up with the vexed question of architectural 
style, and with regard to the development of style a review 
of what the past century has produced would not, at the 
first glance, seem to encourage a very bright outlook on the 
future. There is no doubt ,that much of the best artistic 
power of the nineteenth century was wasted in fruitless 
search for style in architecture and the industrial arts 
Though the great inventions of that 


Italy during the Renaissance, and France again in the 
eighteenth century, took the lead, and was more or less 
closely followed by the rest of Europe, nor does at present 


any such supremacy seem to be in prospect. oa 

It seems strange indeed that a century which has con- 
tributed more than any other in the world’s history to the 
advancement of science, and which has been so fruitful in 
inventions that have immeasurably increased the wealth ané 
power of mankind, should have been stricken with barren: 
ness in this one domain of architectural inventiveness. We 
architects are accustomed to be asked reproachfully why 
our age has produced no style of its own, as former period: 
have done, and we are often told that our art has faller 
from its high estate, and that the best among us have sunk 
to the part of more or less conscientious copyists. In my 
opinion this reproach is unjust, and the chaotic state 0 
modern architecture may be accounted for without assum 
ing that our architects have been lacking in the inventivt 
qualities possessed by former times. The unsatisfactor) 
state of things in the nineteenth century has been brough 
about by two causes. 


First, by the destruction of an ancien 
society and an old accumulation of wealth by the Frencl 
revolution and the Napoleonic wars, and secondly, by. the 
sudden growth of a new society and new wealth acquiret 
for the world by the introduction of steam-power and thi 
inventions which followed in the wake of this great innova 
tion, bringing about a sudden demand after a long standst! 
—a demand to which the artistic inventiveness of no a8 
would probably have been equal under the given conditions 
At the commencement of his reign His Majesty decide 
that the buildings to be newly erected in Berlin for th 
Crown and for the State should be designed in a styl 
harmonising with the noble architecture of the royal palac 
and of the arsenal. a 
* A paper on ‘‘The Development of Architectural Style 1 
Germany,”’ read at the opening of the enlarged Carnegie Institut 
at Pittsburg by Herr Ernst E. von Ihnen, court architect to th 
Kaiser Wilhelm. 
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Not only the designs for these buildings, but all those of 
great importance, for all departments of the State, are now 
regularly submitted for his approval and are influenced by 
his wishes. Continuity of effort I believe to bethe principal 
condition of progress in architecture, and I consider my 
country to be most particularly fortunate in possessing in 
this critical period a far-seeing patron of art so powerful as 
to insure steadiness of purpose as far as monumental archi- 
tecture is concerned. 

It is therefore a hopeful view that I take of the future 
development of German architecture, and there can be no 
doubt that in Germany the misfortunes that caused artistic 
decline in the nineteenth century had a more disastrous 
effect than in any other country, for none had suffered so 
severely from the great European wars in England and 
France. Political unity has brought about greater artistic 
unity. As far as I am able to judge, the development of 
style in both countries has been following lines almost 
parallel to our own, the result of a century’s trial given to 
different styles being a decided leaning towards the Classical 
architecture of the eighteenth century based, as with us, on 
a more complete understanding of that style, and therefore 
on a greater mastery of the possibility of a greater freedom 
of treatment than ever nineteenth-century architects attained 
to who attempted to work in the style of a former 
period. 

I may sum up my argument by saying that in my 
opinion there has been in the history of architecture a pro- 
gressive, though sometimes interrupted, development of 
style as an expression of the architectural requirements of 
society from the fifteenth century up to the nineteenth, 
and that in order to progress still further we must start 
ee an advanced point that had been reached before the 
outinuity of progress was interrupted. Yet if we would 
not stand still we must constantly work at the adaptation 
of old means to new wants which have arisen and are 
arising in our time. In Domestic architecture much has 
been done in this respect, especially in England, and of late 
years in Germany. Butin nocountry is progress more likely 
to be brought about in this way than in the United States, 
where architects have already shown themselves well able 
to grapple with new architectural problems arising from new 
requirements, as in your admirable libraries, or from new 
methods of construction, as in your giant commercial 
duildings, and where the opportunities offered to architects 
are more frequent and the means at their disposal greater 
than in any country or in any age. The advancement of 
atthas always been promoted by the peaceful rivalry of 
nations, and I therefore feel sure that the art of European 
countries can only gain by our finding, as we certainly 
shall, in the United States of America, a competitor as 
formidable in the domain of art as they are in commerce 
and in industry. 

h Herr von Ihnen expressed himself as follows to a Mew 
York Times reporter on the kindred topic of architectural 
development in this country :— 

I see the greatest hope for a magnificent architectural 
future for America. You are at work meeting conditions. 
That is the thing that architects have always to do. No 
fation can achieve a national architecture whose artists 
say, Let us build in the Gothic style,” or, ‘No, let us 
ouild in Romanesque; that is better.” A country has 
simply to begin and build; it will start with what style it 
velieves best Suited to its particular problems, but it will 
develop just as it appreciates its needs. I have my idea as 
:0 what historic style is best suited to be the foundation of 
your architecture, but you may find another to be the best 
one. That doesn’t matter. The point I make now is that 
you in America are earnestly striving to meet the particular 
oroblems of buildings fitted for dwellings, business houses 
ind public halls in America—problems different in many 
yespects from any hitherto attacked by. architects—and you 
ire meeting these problems with a surprising degree of 


which you have been at it. 

New York is most impressive in the daring and un- 
‘rammelled spirit in which it is thrusting up its gigantic 
abrics into the air. Consider, whoever before undertook 
“0 erect what is almost a city under a single roof on such a 
dlot of ground as that on which stands that “ Flatiron 
duilding ? And how brilliantly you have dealt with a 
similar Problem in the Zimes building. 

builais a right, precisely right, to treat these tall 
Nid ie tankly as towers. That is exactly what they 
ha ready you have the campanile of Giotto standing in 
ue Most conspicuous point along your thoroughfare, and, 


success, considering how brief has been the time during | 


I believe, other great towers reproduced in various parts cf 
the city. 

Your problem has been to make the most of every inch 
ef land. The concentration of the people in the city has 
brought conditions from which architects of former years 
have been free. 

_I must say that I believe the limits of high buildings 
will soon be reached and that their multiplication will soon 
cease. You are closer possibly than you think to the point 
at which it will be impossible to transport more people to 
and from their work. It is all very well to have these 
immense towers here and there, and perhaps gathered in 
considerable number in some parts of atown. But if the 
streets are to become great canyons lined with solid blocks 
of towers it will be eventually impossible to get their 
inhabitants in and out. Then the question of daylight will 
be one incapable of solution. You will, I think, find it 
advisable and necessary to limit the height of buildings, as 
we do generally in Europe. 

But to return to the question of style. People often 
ask why we have no style to-day, why we are all adrift as 
to the most elementary principles of the art and reveal so 
often the most execrable taste ? 

The reason, I believe, is this. Until within the last few 
years architecture has had no chance. The nineteenth 
century was one of war and of disturbed social and political 
conditions and of general poverty. All the arts suffered, 
and especially did those wnich require large outlay suffer. 
Not only. were no great buildings erected, but men forgot 
how to build, and when we began again it was in ignorance 
and forgetfulness. The result was the horrible warnings 
which exist on every side. If only the tradition of good 
building had been remembered we should have been spared 
all that. 

Now that we are prosperous againand minded to build, 
we shall do well if we go back to the eighteenth century 
and begin again where architects left off. Why begin at the 
beginning ? Why puzzle again over the problems which 
earlier centuries have definitely settled ? I consider that 
there are certain things pretty well determined in archi- 
tecture. The sixteenth century definitely discarded Gothic 
as a style for domestic or commercial architecture. Con- 
ditions of life have altered since the days when Gothic was 
properly employed, and it is mere slavish imitation to build 
in it now. I do not speak of ecclesiastical architecture. 
Religion is essentially unchanging, and its aspirations ex- 
press themselves in forms permanent and stretching from 
age to age. But domestic life is not to-day what it.was in 
the Middle Ages, and commercial life in its modern sense 
is a new thing in the world. 

My belief is that the world was right in agreeing, as it 
did, that the Classic form was the one which might best be 
progressively adapted to the ueeds of modern life. In the 
eighteenth century it had reached the highest development, 
for its purpose, of the Classical style. My feeling is that we 
are wise in going back to that point, not to rest in its 
achievement, but to progress from it, having in mind always 
the necessity of studying our particular problem and in 
dealing with it freely and creatively, yet with intelligence 
informed of the history of past architectural endeavour. 

The information is acquired. The creative spirit is 
more a native gift. It is the evidences of it that fill me 
with confidence that great architectural triumphs will be 
wrought in this land of the West. 


Acoustics of Churches. 

Sir,—From a lengthened experience in church work, it 
is difficult to suggest a remedy for the defect mentioned by 
your correspondent “ Inquirer” without viewing the build- 
ing. What proves a success in one case is a failure in 


another. One requires to know the form, height, width 
and length and seating capacity of the structure.—Faith- 
fully yours, W. THEOBALDS. 
26 Budge Row, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. : May 28, 1907. 


Sir,—It is a pity “Inquirer” is not more precise con- 
cerning the “ Gothic church with a high roof.” Apparently 
he imagines that acoustics can be treated like ventilation 
or heating, and that it is only necessary to adopt some 
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. special apparatus in order that the whispers of a preacher 
* should be heard. My notion is that the high roof is too 
high and that the. voice is lost, as it were, among the 
timbers. There is no doubt that similar defects in old 
Gothic churches led to the introduction of sounding-boards, 
which are equivalents for low roofs in particular spots. A 
high roof suggests a desire to be exalted, and who knows 
whether “Inquirer’s” pulpit is not too high? My own 
experience is that there are mysteries about acoustics which 
are not easily understood. I was once consulted in a 
curious case. There was a large hall which I tested 
under a variety of conditions, and found there was 
no difficulty in making myself heard. But in the committee- 
room adjoining, if I stood at one end I could not hear the 
architect at the opposite end and he could not hear me, 
however clearly ] addressed him. I suggested a temporary 
remedy which answered, and as the building became older 
there was no difficulty in the room. It is not considered 
polite to tell a clergyman that the acoustic defects are really 


owing to his manner of speaking, but I am sure that very - 


often indistinct elocution is the fous et origo malorum. 
Anyoue who is acquainted with actors must know many 
of them who in private conversation appear to have 
very weak voices, yet without any distress to themselves 
they can be heard in the standing places at the back 
of the top gallery and in nooks and corners throughout the 
house. It matters little whether the building is old or new, 
expensively or cheaply constructed, they can always conquer 
the difficulties which may exist. I would advise “ Inquirer” 
before he undertakes any alterations to try experiments 
with his clergyman. It may be found that the pulpit is far 
too high, and that by speaking at a lower level more dis- 
tinctness will be attained. Some clergymen have also a habit 
of appearing to address the roof instead of the congregation. 
It may appear irreverent to offer such a suggestion, but 
there are cases of alleged acoustic defects which would be 
remedied if a member of a strolling dramatic company were 
invited to give a few lessons to the preachers.—Yours 
truly, A PRACTITIONER. 


a 


GENERAL. 


Sir Aston Webb, R.A., is to deliver at Cambridge the 
Rede Lecture on June 8, when the subject will be “The 
Art of Architecture andthe Training Required to Pructise it.” 

Sir Thomas Drew, P.R.H.A., has designed the memorial 
to the men of the Royal Irish Regiment which has been 
placed in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. It consists of a 
Celtic mural cross 9 feet high, with a background of mosaic 
and an inscription tablet. 

A Congregational Church is to be erected at Ewhurst, 
Surtey. Mr. Wm. Theobalds, 26 Budge Row, Cannon 
Street, E.C., is the architect. 

The Deschaumes Prize has been awarded by the French 
Académie des Beaux-Arts to M. Gabriel Aubrée, architect, 
a pupil of M. Pascal. 


Zaccharia Astruc, the artist, who had taken part in the 
Romantic movement, has died in Paris. 
fied with working as a painter, sculptor and poet, for also 
he made a business of agriculture. 


It is Stated that 136 architectural firms are to submit 
plans on June 15 for the building for the Bureau of American 
Republics to be erected at Washington. The cost of the 
building complete is not to exceed 600,000/. 

Rutherglen School Board are about to advertise for plans 
fora new school to be erected in Hamilton Road, in the 
east end of the town. The building is to hold about 1,500 
scholars. The population is at present increasing, and it is 
expected that this school will be urgently required before it 
is ready. 

The City Board of Guardians received on Tuesday the 
plans of the new workhouse and infirmary to be erected at 
Homerton, previous to their being submitted to the Local 
Government Board for formal approval. The estimated 
cost was stated to be :—For the main scheme, 67,691/. ; for 
lunatic block, which the committee recommend remain in 
abeyance for the present at the wish of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, 4,660/. ; total, 72,3517. 

A Statement having been put in circulation to the effect 
that a reserve price of 70,000/. has been put upon Glaston- 
bury Abbey estate, which is shortly to be offered by 
auction, it has been ‘officially stated that no such reserve 
has been contemplated. The reserve, it is announced, will 
be reasonable and moderate, taking into account the unique 
character of the property and the fact that it is perhaps the 
most historically interesting ruin in the country. 
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In Convocation at Oxford on Tuesday the honorarn 
degree of D.Litt. was conferred upon Commendatore Giacom: 
Boni, director of excavations in the Roman Forum, and Mr 
Frederic D. Matthew. 


The Glasgow Institute of Architects have unanimously 
agreed to confer honorary membership of the Institute upo; 
Principal Macalister of Glasgow University. e 


The Late Mrs. Ismay, widow of the founder of the Whit 
Star Line, in her will provides for carrying out her under 
taking to furnish the principal window at the chancel en’ 
of Liverpool Cathedral as a memorial of her late husband 
and expresses the desire that in design and execution } 
should be as perfect as possible. ae | 

The Kits Coty Estate at Aylesford, near Maidstone, is fo) 
sale. It includes the monument commemorating the 
victory of the Britons over Hengest and Horsa, a.p. 455, anc 
in memory of the British Prince Catigern, who was slain ir 
the great fight on the estate. s 


The Institute of Archeology of the Liverpool University 
has arranged an expedition into Asia Minor to explore the 
sites of Hittite monuments and to make excavations among 
some ruins near one of the ancient trade routes, where 
several Hittite inscriptions have recently been found. The 
party started from rail-head at Angora on May 11, 
expect to cross the Taurus mountains about the end of the 
month. } 


The Meeting which was expected to be held in Edi 
burgh during the sittings of the General Assembly to make 
representations in favour of the carrying out of the beques 
of the late Lord Leven and Melville to restore Holytane 
Chapel will not now take place. The money left by the 
late earl has, it is said, all been distributed, so that 
bequest as such does not now exist. Hopes are, howe 
entertained by some that the question of the restora 
may be brought up again in some other way. 


As a Memorial to the late Miss Mary E. Christie, the 
founder of the Art for Schools Association, it has been 
determined to. commemorate her life and work by pre- 
senting to a number of schools in the poorer districts of 
London and of other populated cities a series of carefi 
chosen pictures, on the frame of each of which there wi 
a suitable inscription. | ¥ 


A Picture by Domenico Theotocopuli, surnamed El 
Greco, sculptor, painter and architect in one, was sold 
week at Christie’s. His Christ at Calvary, 64 inches 
38 inches, belonging to Senor Don Alberto Gonzalez-Abreu, 
of Seville, fell to Messrs. Vicars at 1,900 guineas. Thea ist 
was born at Crete between 1545 and 1550. 


Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., will publish in a few days, 
through Mr. B. T. Batsford, a small book entitled “‘ Essentials 
in Architecture ; an Analysis of the Principles and Qualities 
Being intended for all 
interested in art it is designed on popular rather than 
technical lines, and is illustrated by many fine examples of 
architectural art. a 

The Society of Architects received twenty-three sets 0 
designs in the Travelling Studentship, 1907, competition, 
and the Council has awarded the first place to “ Mac,” and 
honourable mention to “ Celer,” who receives a special prize 
from the president (Mr. Albert E. Pridmore). The names 
of the successful competitors are :—1. Travelling Student 
ship (252 and silver médal), Mr. J. Drummond Murdoch, 
Edinburgh. 2. Honourable mention (President’s prize), Mr. 
Hubert Savage, Muswell Hill, N. 


The Plans for the restoration of the main building ol 
the Merchant Venturers’ technical college, Bristol, havé 
now been approved by the society; they involve very con: 
siderable changes in the arrangements of the original 
building. It is expected that the whole of the work 0 
restoring and refitting will be completed in time for the 
students to return to the main building in September 1908. 

Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, architects, referring 
to the statement made by Mr. Burns in the House o 
Commons on May 13, that the cost of the Hammersmiti 
workhouse 2nd infirmary was 335/. per bed, state :— Suc 
a statement without qualification is misleading, unfair t 
the guardians and calls for a public explanation. This 
cost of 335/. per bed is calculated on the present accommo 
dation for 758 inmates, but with administrative build 
ings, kitchen, laundries, &c., for 1,456 inmates. 41 
necessary blocks for the additional 698 inmates will cos! 
8ol. per bed, and when these are erected the cost of the 
Hammersmith workhouse and infirmary will be 1834 Pe 
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Architect, 


Ts. 


THE WEEK. 


1E exhibition of Spanish pictures at Messrs. WaARING’S 


itique Galleries consists of about ninety works, 
crying in merit. The Guildhall exhibition of Spanish 
inting was most successful,-for to many it was a 
yelation. But the Waring exhibition, although on a 
aller scale, may be considered as supplementary to 

In both the influence of VELasquez is apparent. 
in CHICHARRO, in his Cufletista Espanola, rivals the 
ench painters in expressing the weird effect of the 
itlights on a performer. La Feria de Santiponce, by 
IRNANDEZ NAJERA, Suggests the joy which is still 
ained in fairs as an occasion for merrymaking—the 
r itself is wisely kept in the background. Sheep are 
en represented by English painters, but none of them 
ve attained the peculiar decorative effect of Don 
pra in his La Vuelta del Rebawio—the flock ex- 
ids right across the picture, and the difficulties 
foreshortening are courageously overcome; the 
ist isa master of animal painting. Puesta del Sol, 
Gomez Git, shows the effect of sunset on.a desolate 
ist; the colour is laid on with great vigour. 
_Soromayor’s Corrida de Pueblo is interesting as a 
resentation of the pleasure of villagers in a bull- 
ft on a small scale. The water-colour paintings, 
tough differing in treatment from English drawings, 
_ most effective. For architects the collection of 
ique furniture, tapestries, silverwork and ecclesiasti- 
accessories by Spanish and Italian craftsmen is 
‘ly to have greater attraction. All the examples 
e been selected with judgment. A few lead figures 
admirable specimens. In fact, the whole of this 
)t of the exhibition deserves to be bodily removed to 
| of ourmuseums. The Spaniards were nat sparing 
‘money when a work was required in a church, and 
‘ay of the specimens must have cost originally large 
lis to produce. The catalogue from its numerous 
strations is worth preservation. Several precious 


‘mples of early Flemish art are also to be seen in the 
i eries, 


OnE of the committees of the Liverpool Corporation 
‘© now a delicate subject to consider. The art 
‘ery provided by the late Sir A. B. WALKER is one 
ine best-known buildings in the city. If a building 
| be regarded as a success it is this, for the wall- 
€ 1S now insufficient for all the paintings which the 
‘poration possess.- But the gallery has to serve a 
‘fold Purpose. Every year there is an autumn 
‘bition, in which many of the most successful pic- 
isin the Royal Academy and other London exhibi- 
‘S are brought under the notice of the citizens. 
‘fe are also occasional exhibitions of a special kind. 
‘\ccommodate the temporary occupiers the permanent 
ction has to be disarranged. Mr. E. P. ‘THOMPSON, 
 gnising the inconvenience, has offered soo/. towards 
/erection of galleries at the back of the Walker Art 
«ery, which would be used mainly for the autumn 
‘similar exhibitions. The cost is estimated at from 
S00. to 20,000/, -It appears the WALKER family, 
| must have a special interest in the existing build- 
{are not disposed to favour such an addition as is 
: pe _ Besides, the addition could hardly pass as 
i i _the Walker Art Gallery, and the familiar title 
ih then become a misnomer. There is, however, a 
‘ Ede gece caused by the want of sufficient space 
, Play all the Pictures which are forthcoming, and the 
Re to meet it is by the erection of. additional 
. a 
_ DURING several 
“scription every 
Old churches in 


years the Norwich Mercury has given 
week, with an illustration, of one of 
Norfolk. The work has been done 


} 


1 
by Mr. T. Hucu Bryant with a care that is remarkable 


in times like ours. - It is not only the peculiar features 
of the church which. are described, but its history is 
investigated, and the whole will therefore form a collec- 
tion of ecclesiastical annals of a unique kind. Archzeo- 
logists must envy the enthusiasm which has done so 
much for Norfolk, and it is to be desired that a similar 
series could be produced in all the remaining English 
counties. Already 444 churches have been described. 
A large newspaper is not adapted for reference, and the 
proprietors of the Norwich Mercury have brought out 
the “ Churches of Norfolk” as a separate publication, 
in parts of a size which is adapted for ordinary libraries. 
But the enterprise has not received the support which 
it merits. At the annual meeting of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Archzological Society it was announced that 
unless roo regular subscribers are forthcoming who are 
willing to pay 3s. 6d. a part the publication in «book 
form must be stopped. That would be nothing short of 
a catastrophe in archzeological literature. The work is 
of unquestionable importance; the churches possess 
historic as well as architectural interest, and the accurate 
records of whatever relates to the history of tamilies 
which appears in the parish books should appeal to 
people in all parts of the world who claim relationship 
with Norfolk worthies. 


ALTHOUGH the disposal of the site occupied by the 
Manchester Infirmary is not yet finally settled, there is 
little doubt that eventually the place will be an orha~ 
ment to the city. A quarter of the site will have to be 
utilised for the widening of the streets, which at that 
particular point will serve for the junction of tramway 
lines. The special committee of the Manchester Cor- 
poration who are investigating the subject consider that 
a building should be erected at a cost of about 250,000/,, 
which would serve as an art gallery and a public refer- 
ence library. About one-half of the site would thus be 
occupied, and the remainder will probably be laid out 
as a public garden, which would be a desirable variation 
from the streets of Manchester. The special committee 
before coming to a final decision will consult other com- 
mittees, and in that way may be ‘able to obtain sugges- 
tions which will produce a result satisfactory to all. 


Ir is astonishing under what various circumstances 
the name of LEonarDo pa Vinci is referred to as an 
authority, although with a man of such extraordinary 
versatility nothing ought to surprise us. One of the 
last places where we should expect to have him intro- 
duced would be at a meeting of the Indian section of 
the Society of Arts, with such a subject for discussion 
as ‘The Applicability to India of the Italian Method of 
Utilising Silt.” Yet we find Sir E. C. Buck, K.C.S.L, 
the author of the paper on the subject, when describing 
how the Italians use the waters of a river as a weapon 
of defence against the destructive and pernicious in- 
fluences of the very river itself, acknowledging the obli- 
gations of irrigation engineers to him. He says:— 
LEONARDO DA. Vincl, whose genius as an engineer was 
even more remarkable than his skill as a painter, had 
been among the first to point the way. The heading of 
the fifty-third chapter of his great treatise on the 
“Movement and Measurement of Waters” is ‘‘ How 
with the running waters we ought to carry the earth of 
the mountains into the valleys, so as to render them 
fertile and to purify the air.” In his letter of applica~ 
tion for employment with the Duke of Mian, Da Vince 
Suggested his practical acquaintance with hydraulics, 
for he said he was able to drain the ditches which were 
filled with water for defensive purposes. The Italians 
have long utilised silt, but hitherto its value has not 
been sufficiently recognised by official engineers in India- 
Apparently it can only be employed with advantage im 
certain districts. 
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AN ARCHITECT’S COSMOGONY. 


VERYONE remembers Dr. Primrose’s surprise 
when an old man in the little back-room of an 
ale-house said to him :—“ The cosmogony or creation of 
the world has puzzled philosophers of all ages. What 
a medley of opinions have they not broached upon the 
creation of the world! SanconratHon, MANeETHO, 
Berosus and Ocettus Lucanus have all attempted it 
jin vain. The latter has these words, Axarchon ara 
hat atelutaion to pan, which imply that all things have 
neither beginning nor.end. Maneruo also, who lived 
about the time of NeBucHApDoN-ASSER (AsSER being a 
Syriac word usually applied as a surname to the kings 
of that country, as TrEcLrat PHArL-Asser, Naspon- 
ASSER), he, I say, formed a conjecture equally absurd ; 
for, as we usually say, Ek to biblion kubernetes, which 
implies that books will never teach the world.” If an 
imitator attempted to pose as EPHRAIM JENKINSON in 
our days he would be likely to include the name of 
DaNIEL RAMEE with the ancient speculators. 

-RamfeE was the son of the architect of the colossal 
Autel de la Patrie which, amidst the excitement of ‘the 
French Revolution, was erected in fifteen days in the 
Champ de Mars of Paris. At least 15,000 Parisians of 
all classes were engaged on it under the elder RAmfeE’s 
direction. In spite of his patriotic services, he had to 
fly from the guillotine to Germany, and his son, the 
cosmogonist, was born in Hamburg in 1806. As a 
deep scholar in all that related to architecture, the Com- 
mission of Historic Monuments utilised DANIEL RAMEE’S 
services. Ifthe truth were known, Prosper MERIMEE, 


Virtet and others got the whole credit for archzeological | 


works in which he largely co-operated. His Bosinion is 
the more remarkable because although as an official he 
endeavoured to preserve examples of French Gothic 
and to create interest in them, he maintained that the 
thirteenth-century cathedral was not a Christian con- 
ception nor was it, except in very rare cases, the work 
of bishops or monks, but of laymen. Danie, RAMEE 


was the author of a general history of architecture and | 


of several other treatises on the art. For the present, 
however, we propose to consider only his 
Cosmogonique, ou Reconstitution de l’ancienne et 
primitive Loi,” and that only i in connection with some 
of the author’s views concerning architecture. 

Unlike many of those who have attempted to in- 
vestigate the most difficult of problems, RAMEE declared 
that the world owes its origin to an act of the will of Gop 
and His unspeakable love. The first manifestation was 
a “ Voice,” which appears to have corresponded to some 
extent with the “ Word” of the Evangelist and of the 
early Christian metaphysicians. Ramé£e is not, how- 
ever, so much concerned with the creation of the 
material globe as with the creation of society, and his 
work is sociological rather than theological. As regards 
man, he is indifferent to theories of development like 
those of Lamarck, or of Darwin at alater time. Unlike 
some recent theologians who have foilowed Spinoza, he 
avoids identifying the Creator with His creations. The 
Superior Principle, he says, is not identical with matter ; 
it simply is connected with it as the architect is with 
the monument, in order to impart to it the characteristics 
which it is to manifest. 

Having started in this way, with created man at 
what youle now be considered an advanced period of 
evolution, RaméE has faith in the Divine government. 
He sees it exhibited not only in material things, but 
also in the continued existence of the three great families 
of the human race, viz. the Caucasian, the Mongolian 
and the Ethiopian. It is with the Caucasian alone 
RaméE professes to occupy himself. That race—or the 

race blanche”—is said to have two varieties, viz. 
one consisting of Indians, Egyptians, Germans, Celts, 
and especially Greeks and Etruscans, who were and are 
laborious, peaceful, gentle, obedient, self-denying, and 
to whom we are indebted for all the inventions and 
improvements found to be most useful. to men.- The 


“ Théologie | 


| their perfidious egotism, preferred independence 


'nicious, for although an order of architecture was 


overseers who used sticks and scourges vigoro 


second great variety of the Caucasian race is 

inferior kind. It detests manual labour; itis unce 
irrational, impetuous by intervals, warlike by mor 
careless of exact observation, disposed to myst 
fanaticism, superstition. One time it carries relig 
excess, another time it is atheistical. It prefers a 
of living which recalls the wandering life of the | 
to the settled occupations which belong to civil 
In this peculiar variety he includes the different S 
races. All through his cosmogony, wheneve el 
Semitic influence is mentioned, it seems to be in 
by the spirit of AHRIMAN endeavouring to obstt 
not to confound, the organised life of the rivaly aU 
race. i. 
One of the resuits of the opposition is tra : 
Ramée in the:history of architecture. The fa 
the earliest constituent element of the universe, 
Golden Age as exhibited by the early Greek 
early Germans consisted of a large number of inc 
dent families or units living peacefully apart, with 


organised settlements. \€ 
populous the intervening spaces were diminishe y ey 
early cities were, however, made up of habi 
which resembled cottages erected within — bout 
that were laid out on geometric 
were believed in consequence to resemble the h he 
bodies in their regularity. They were intend 
establish a relation with remote parts of a | 
universe. The ancient Greeks and the Etrus ar 
shown, adopted a square form ; it was renee 
Romutus in “ Roma Quadrata” ; it determined th 
of the temple and its enclosure, and even t 
adopted it. Unfortunately for the peace of the 
world there was an inroad of the Semitic r 
houses of four and five storeys were erected "fi 
shelter of men of disorderly habits, and who, th 


“ 


garret to a common life in a big outhouse. 
RAMEE is positive that the early Greeks and 
races, while having a reverence for the a 
believed in the rotundity of the earth, although ¢ 
theory is not supported by Homer or other ‘ 
authorities. He points out that the subter! 
treasuries in Greece, in which the wealth of the 1 
was deposited, were on a circular plan and vauli 
were as nearly globular as possible consistent 
utility. The keystone of the vault was called har: 
in order to suggest the universal harmony in wh 
things were united by the Deity. The Temple of | 
in Rome, which Numa erected, was also of a 4 
form. 
There was one class of people in Greece whic: 
never assimilate itself with the others. The © 
or Spartans—and the Thessalians may be a 
them—were, according to Ramf&e, Semite invade 
were able to impose their will upon the nati\ 
peaceful inhabitants, and to hold them in os 
compelling them to provide whatever was nee 
the support of the tyrants. Their influence we 


after them, all the researches in the region occu 
the Spartans have failed to discover a work whic 
value for its beauty. ) 
As we have said, RAMEE was the son of the ar? 
who directed the enthusiastie Parisians in the cop 
tion of the mighty Altar of Federation. It is © 
able that when speaking of the great buildi3 
antiquity he contends they were merely expr 
of the same spirit which animated the prepa: 
for the fete of July 14, 1790. They were, h 
simple amusements of populations, diapasoms 
which were combined to produce edifices which 
serve for the general pleasure. The Egyptiar) 
paintings which represent workmen labouring 


not support Ramée’s theory ; and it is doubtful w 


with such grim rulers as are represented in the AS! 


¢ 
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fs the populace would dare to give way to hilarity 
the Parisian patriots. But in working out a theory 
9 vast a kind allowances should be made if the laws 
vidence are not strictly observed. Moreover, it is 
lly fair toa theory which is supposed to be mainly 
logical to consider only one application of it. 

The Etruscans probably were more free than the 
ptians. According to Ramfe they came from 
ace and Thessaly. They find great favour with him, 
they inherited and preserved ancient customs which 
e much to do with his theology. The Etruscan soil 
solemnly consecrated to Gop, and severe punishment 
ited all who violated the rights of property. Under 
direction of an augur the plough on a farm traced 
rcular furrow, recalling the form of theearth. Three 
rs were formed in the buildings in honour of the 
tecting divinities, and in other ways ancient rites 
yailed. When the younger Tarquin erected a 
aple of Jupiter in Rome, there were three divisions 
order to commemorate also JuNo and MINERVa. 
“fe asserts that Etruscan theology was identical 
1 that of the Greeks, as well as that of the Germanic 
5, About the skill of Etruscans in the arts,there 
‘be no question, and there was a manifest resem- 
ace in their style to that of Greece. The appearance 
he Romans as neighbours was not without its effect 
n the Etruscans, as the Etruscan manners and 
toms were influential in Rome. Ramée takes 
isure in describing the resemblances and the differ- 
es between the ritual of the two peoples. He is 
dtical about many of the Roman legends which are 
avourable to the Etruscans. He denounces, for 
ance, the legend of Lucretia as a fable; and he en- 
vours to show that many of the Roman writers were 
mpetent to understand the ways of the Etruscans. 
5 needless to say that he enlarges on the debt of the 
nans to the Etruscan architects and engineers, and 
seems doubtful whether the temple of. the Capitol, 
work of Tarquin THE YOUNGER, did not surpass the 
thenon of Peric es. 

‘With all its greatness Rome was doomed to decline. 
‘n came into operation the influence of Christianity, 
it seems astonishing to Ramfe that a hundred 
jons of men of the Caucasian race should allow 
mselves to be subjected to a Semitic code, which 
+ arose amidst sterile plains and seemed to be 
vired by them. One cause of his objection is that 
‘many early temples, which he looked on as sym- 
‘cal, were superseded when Christianity gained 
ver. The Druidic monuments found in France, 
| ough consisting of detached stones, were not, he says, 
trary in their planning. They were circular, and 
fyi, ofa sanctuary. Stonehenge he regards as a 
lel Which would enable the stones of Karnac and 
lbihan to be arranged in the original manner. 
‘Te was, he says, in the centre: of Stonehenge one 
lit stone, the stone of Crom, the supreme deity. A 
[al line on the wall of the cavern of New Grange, 
‘Meath, which is repeated three times, served for a 
Jar symbol, for it has an ogham inscription, which 


! 
“anslated as A FE, which nearly corresponds with the 


ofthe temple at Delphi and signified the Supreme 
1g. The pre-Christian Gauls and Germans are to 
EE aS superior tribes like the ancient Greeks. But 
h influx of Pheenician, Carthaginian and other Semitic 
Ss could not fail to cause deterioration. Not even 


ARLEMAGNE. at the height of his power was _ able | 


Prevent the Jews from having the control of 
“Merce, which included the buying and selling of 
(cSe Yet Ramée has to acknowledge that the Arabs 
: pain, who were Semites, had erected in Cordova 
Hoeg houses, 60,000 monuments of various kinds, 
| MOSques, 50 hospitals, 80 schools, goo public 
“1S and 85,000 places of business. Cordova was, he 
Mi € largest and most populous city of Europe in 
\ iddle Ages, although it had one defect in its great 
/€ market, 


€ must not, however, forget to notice what Ramf£E 


; 


says about the Medizeval cathedral. He finds fault with 
Gothic in general because it is only an adaptation of 
Roman work of the period of decline. Any beauty 
which was found in the style was, however, owing to 
the lay masters of works, who belonged to masonic 
lodges in which the traditions of antiquity were pre- 
served. Geometry was recognised, and the triangle, 
the square, the circle, the cone, the cylinder and the 
sphere were adopted in the determination of forms, as 
well as the ratios of one to three, nine, twenty-seven, 
and so on. The proportions of the universe were 
respected, and a universal law rather than any Chris- 
tian rule prevailed. But much was done to satisfy the 
uninitiated, for, according to Ramér, the Gothic archi- 
tect when a layman did not wish the world to know 
that he had employed unity, or the triangle, or the 
circle as sources of inspiration, and he therefore veiled 
what was geometrical by various subsidiary forms. It 
is only in France that the thirteenth-century Gothic 
was carried towards perfection. It became less elegant 
in England and Germany, and it could never acclimatise 
itself in Italy. As an example of what can be done by 
concealing the original idea, RAMEE points to the church 
of St. Eustache in Paris, where the abstract and scien- 
tific idea is similar, if not identical, with that of 
the thirteenth-century cathedral, but evidently the 
exterior robe is entirely Latin or Pagan. As a 
lay architect he ascribes much disbelief which arose to 
the fact that, from the beginning of Christianity, the 
clerics who controlled the churches, not being trained 
architects, copied basilicas, temples and other pagan 
buildings which were without any suggestion of 
spiritualism or mystery. He quotes FENELOoN’s con- 
demnation of Gothic as a product of the Arabs, in 
order to prove that the antique, in spite of its associa- 
tions, continued to have its votaries among the higher 
clergy who willingly accepted the influence of the 
Renaissance. 

According to Ramfr the Renaissance has been for 
humanity in the west of Europe a second creation of 
the world. It would perhaps be more correct to 
say that it was a revelation of the aims of the 
Greeks, especially in the arts. But our cosmo- 
gonist has to own that however’ gracious and 
elegant was the architecture of the Renaissance, it was 
not genuine or veritable because it was mainly super- 
ficial. It was an exterior envelope often without any 
connection with the interior of the edifice. It gained 
success because when compared with Gothic it seemed 
to be joyous, varied and capricious. As practised under 
Louis XIV. it appeared to be grandiose, but it was. 
essentially “ bourgeoise.” It was well adapted to serve 
as a spectacle for the masses, and if the cost of Versailles 
had not been one of the causes of the revolution of 1789, 
the French people could have glorified themselves om 
the possession of a palace which was imitated on a 
small scale in various parts of Europe. In sculpture 
and painting spiritual subjects were abandoned for 
realities by the Renaissance artists, and ordinary human 
nature in that way became a valuable artistic asset. 

It is a difficulty with all those who have endeavoured 
to classify the past to go forward a step and predict for 
us something about the future. Ramfe has to own 
that the Revolution of 1789 was too premature by 
twenty years. The Revolution of 1848 was in his eyes 
still more a failure, because those who took part in it 
were without any idea of anew social synthesis. He 
sees in France habitations of many storeys, and large 
areas which are without any. In such dwellings he 
traces the influence of Canaan, Phoenicia and Arabia, 
which in a much earlier age had brought con- 
tagion on the world in the early cities. What 
would he have said if he had seen the ver- 
tical villages in Atlantic cities? In lofty tene- 
ments he believes there is a fatal element, and until 
the world goes back to the simplicity of a primitive 
age in its dwellings, there is little hope for it. The 
Arab or Semitic race he condemns as the chief causes 
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of the evil which surrounds us, and until the people 
belonging to it lose their influence, synthetical systems 
and revolutions will not be efficacious for good. It is 
a melancholy conclusion and is fit to be classed with 
the ancient statement that things have neither beginning 
nor end. RAmE£E was an able man, but his wide study 
of universal history made him a pessimist, and filled 
him with a racial hatred that was more suited for a 
savage than a scholarly architect. He died in 1887, 


THE ACCESSORIAL GARDEN.* 


HERE are several kinds of gardens, and the 
horticulturist, like the old apothecary, considers 
one of them simply for its productive power. Owing to 
the limits of language the word has to be used as well 
to describe grounds which are laid out with little regard 
to commercial fertility, except. in the production of 
flowers and shrubs which give pleasure to all who look 
on them. For that end it is necessary to supplement 
nature by something which is artificial. There was 
truth in the lines of the “Heroic Epistle to Sir 
WILLIAM CHAMBERS ” :— 


For what is nature? Ring her changes round, 

Her three flat notes are water, plants and ground; 
Prolong the peal, yet spite of all your clatter, 

The tedious chime is still ground, plants and water. 


CHAMBERS was supposed to have expressed the 
Chinese theory that nature affords gardeners but few 
materials to work with, and that art, therefore, must 
supply the scantiness. In saying so, the architect was 
right. Some gardeners have tried to compensate for 
that scantiness by disposing of vegetation according to 
extremely regular geometrical figures, by which the 
grounds assume the appearance of a superior sort of 
nursery. But the human mind is so peculiar it soon 
grows tired of the spectacle of applied mathematics. 
SYDNEY SmiTH tells us that when he first saw in some 
grand country-place grounds which were laid out with 
perfect taste he was altogether enchanted, but after three 
days he became tired to death. “I used to escape,” he 
said, ‘from the made grounds and walk upon an 
adjacent goose-common, where the cart-ruts, gravel pits, 
bumps, irregularities, coarse, ungentlemanlike grass 
and all the varieties produced by neglect were a 
thousand times more gratifying than the monotony 
of beauties the result of design, and crowded into 
narrow confines with a luxuriance and abundance 
utterly unknown to nature.” There are some people 
who will say that the genial Canon was exhibiting his 
want of taste. But the majority of honest men will 
agree with him, although they may lack the courage to 
_ Own it, 

The truth is nature is at its. best when it is allowed 
‘to follow the courses which are dictated by its manner 
of creation. . The only excuse for drill sergeants in 
the form of gardeners is when natural forms are 
made subservient to human needs as expressed by 
artificial forms. The grounds which overcame SypNEY 
SmitH probably did not contain any architectural 
example of which they might enhance the interest, 
and which would in turn explain the arrange- 
ment. Art must supplement nature, and although 
CHAMBERS’S attempts to introduce Eastern  acces- 
sories at Kew could not be considered successful, 
and were ridiculed out of popularity, yet there can be 
no gainsaying that the little gardens of China and 
Japan acquire from the introduction of structures in 
wood and stone a piquancy which cannot be denied. 
The miniature bridges and temples have not the beauty 
of those to be found in Italian gardens, but the principle 
which dictated their use is the same. We should always 
remember that such artists as MicuEL ANGELO, RAPHAEL, 


* The Art and Craft of Garden-Making. By Thomas H. 
Mawson, Hon.A.R.I.B.A. Third Edition. Revised ‘and 
enlarged. (London: B, T. Batsford.) 


Giutto Romano and others knew all about the nec« 
of congruity, and yet they found no difficulty i 
operating with skilled gardeners, hydraulic’ engi 
and builders in laying out the villas of their friend 
patrons. It is particularly true of them and of 
who humbly endeavoured to imitate them, that ~n 
is made better by no mean, but~ nature makes 
mean,” for the artist if not the art was made by na 
We can see in the majority of the numerous 
trations which adorn Mr. Mawson’s volume how 
is gained by the combination of what is artificial 
what is natural. It may be only a country carpe 
latticework, a simple timber pergola, a balustr 
small garden house, or even a rough boulder wall 
vegetation near it then seems to have gained ¢ 
interest from becoming an auxiliary effort. The 
greater variety, and the monotony caused by 
repetition of similar forms is not felt. > an 
What increases the interest of the illustratic 
that so many are photographs taken from ex 
examples. This fact, and also the issue of 
editions of Mr. Mawson's book in the course of 
years, are enough to show that the principles whic 
advocated by the author as well as by other arch 
are gaining recognition in this country. It is 
hoped the success of the book is not mainly owi 
amateurs, for the advice which is given about f 
and gates, summer-houses and garden furniture, 
tains, lakes, streams and ponds, conservatories, ¢ 
houses, vineries and fruit houses, as well as chapte 
the selection of ferns, plants, trees, &c., having 
derived from experience can be turned to accou 
those who, although their lives may have been spr 
gardenless houses in London streets, may be calle 
to lay out grounds, 2 
Men of that class, however, are not likely tocc 
grievous faults. The common sense which ‘is néce 
to adapt buildings in town to varied uses if appli 
garden-making will produce satisfactory results. 
countryman is likely to connect land with utility, ; 
therefore liable to think of a garden in the same w 
an horticulturist, instead of recognising that | 
must be sacrificed to the agreeable if the garden 
become the accessory of a house. In fact, a bez 
garden must possess many of the characteristic: 
town house. The country is associated with fre 
and no men are so appreciative as genuine Co 
holiday-makers when they find themselves ina 
where fences are practically ignored and a ma 
follow his own sweet will in his rambles. But } 
accessorial garden privacy ought to be recognisec 
gates and screens should be introduced which wil! 
gest that even in the open air there can be privac, 
that it should be respected equally with the fF. 
rooms of a mansion in Belgrave Square. What 
calls pleasing intricacies, artful wildness and so 0 
means to that end. 
Another quality which is desirable in the larg; 
in the smallest garden is an expression of repos| 
this is hard to attain when a garden is new. Som) 
can be done to alleviate the uncomfortable feelin 
yesterday the place was but a naked sod. | 
much could be gained by using old statues and 1 


and other things which belonged to older houses. 

possible to obtain aids of that kind, but people 
become too knowing and too fastidious to app! 
them. If we believe SHAKESPEARE, the world I 
time was deceived by ornament, that is to say, b 
ward appearances. But deception now must 
another form. 

If the garden is to be recognised as an ace 
then the relation between it and the house to wit 
is attached should be manifest. This can easily b 
by having some resemblance between the garden 
tures and the house itself. No doubt in archit 
forms which at one time were opposed are now com! 
regardless of style. But unity has value in all ki 
decoration, and it should be sought after in garde: 
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The last building described in Mr. Mawson’s book 
wuld by itself be sufficient evidence of the skill which 
5 been attained in treating the surroundings of a 
use and the advantages which a building has gained 
the additions and alterations. Foots Cray Place at 
dcup is represented as it appeared in 1787. It is a 
rourable example of many buildings of that period, 
lich suggest that they arose complete from the grounds 
were dropped from the clouds. As the basement is 
ove the ground, it is not so illogical as many with 
nk basements. It was on the way to ruin when it 
1s discovered by Mr. S. J. Warne, and a number of 
ustrations show how it has been altered by Mr. 
awson. Terraces have been constructed which have 
d the effect of suggesting that the hcuse stands upon 
extensive base, and the gardens have been laid out in 
ch a way that the house now appears under a variety 
aspects. Before we had a Classic building sur- 
unded by a park, as if the architect wished to suggest 
resemblance to some antique building standing in a 
aste. Now we have a dignified residence surrounded 
, dependencies furnished by nature as well as by art. 
samples of various other gardens are given, and in 
ch case it must be acknowledged the additions enhance 
e value of the building. The examples form a most 
rsuasive chapter on the benefit derived from accessory 
rdens. What is also worth consideration is that, 
though there is so large an addition of beauty, there 

no loss of anything which can be regarded as 
ilitarian. 

As a practical man, Mr. Mawson enters into particu- 
rs which writers who consider effects alone would be 
sposed to pass over. The following paragraph on 
ying out the wing-walls is an instance of the author’s 
gard for details :— 


Nothing could be more deceptive to the uninitiated than 
2 effect of curves. Somehow, even when they have had 
uch care bestowed upon them in planning, curves lose 
at flow of line which on paper looks so pleasing; there 
all the difference between a scale drawing which can. be 
mprehended at a glance, and the lines as laid down and 
wed in perspective. When dealing with a long curved 
ng-wall to an entrance a good method is to have the 
ound roughly levelled and a rope line laid down. For 
is obtain an old cart rope, or any rope free from stiffening ; 
:one end to a peg fixed at the point where the wing-wall 
‘to strike the pillar, and fix a second peg at the extremity 
‘the bulge ; having thrown out the line between these two 
ants, from the first peg with rope in hand walk along the 
‘posed line of fence, allowing the rope to pass lightly 
rough the half-closed hand, repeating the operation until 
2 line is pleasing to the eye. Having decided the line, 
. Tanging poles at regular distances along it, and imagine 
® interspaces brick or stone wall, when the result will 
nerally be to make the curve longer or flatter by carrying 
2 first peg further along the road, as curved lines always 
pear more full and rounded when viewed in perspective. 
the future purpose is to give the walls architectural 
‘aracter and dignity, from these actual lines make a 
‘tvey, and afterwards design the necessary elevations. 


| Mr. Mawson’s book deserves recommendation from 
* interest of the subject and the beauty of the illus- 
tions, which show architecture in union with fine 
idscapes, But it is also a practical work containing 
‘ficient information to enable a young architect to 
‘Ty Out a commission for garden-making with advan- 
ise to his client as well as to himself. 


} 


> 


| The Dean of Winchester states that although the works 
Preservation at Winchester Cathedral are proving much 
pre costly than was at first anticipated, a published state- 
‘ent that 100,000/. will now be required is an exaggeration. 
Js difficult at this stage to say what the exact amount 
cessary will be, but it appears likely that the original 
iMate of 30,000/. will be doubled. A report upon the 
Vently discovered defects in the north transept and other 
| Se of the building is in course of preparation, and when 
| $18 in the hands of the authorities a more definite state- 
ent as to the financial requirements can be made. 
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THE QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ane annual general meeting of the members. of this 
. Association was held at the Holborn Restaurant. on 
Friday, May 31, the president, Mr. A. J. Gate, F.S.I., in 
the chair. . 

Formal work having been concluded, the President read 

the Council’s report upon the work done during the pre- 
ceding year, as follows :-— ; 
_ The Association is to be congratulated upon a steady 
increase of membership. Since our last annual meeting many 
new members have been elected, whilst we have lost four 
by resignation and three by death. It has been necessary 
during the past year, as in former years, to reject many 
applicants for admission as members, as their qualifications 
are not such as meet with the approval of your Council; in 
fact, were we to elect some of those self-styled quantity sur- 
veyors who apply for membership the very object for which 
this Association was formed would be defeated. As may 
be seen from the balance sheet, which has been in the hands 
of the members for some time, the financial situation for so 
young an Association can only be regarded as satisfactory. 
Since the issue of the balance sheet a certain sum of money 
has been set aside for investment. . A small sum has also 
been transferred to a benevolent fund, and to this fund 
your Council will always be glad to receive donations. .Our 
examinations were again held at King’s College by kind 
permission of the Governors in April last. In the direct 
final or the professional examinations the following candi- 
dates satisfied the examiners :—Messrs. R. A. Churchward 
and W. Morris Evans. 

In the preliminary examination held at Leeds qualifying 
for admission as students one candidate only sat and failed 
to satisfy the examiner. 

In the examination for admission of members held last 
year in Pretoria, one candidate, Mr. H. A. Adams, in the 
office of the chief quantity surveyor for the Transvaal, passed. 

The Council note with regret the comparatively elemen- 
tary knowledge of “ taking-off” and “ pricing” some of the 
candidates display, and take this opportunity to remind in- 
tending candidates that in these two subjects, which are 
regarded as “typical,” a very high percentage of marks is 
required. 

Your Council wishes to express the thanks of the 
Association to those members who kindly undertook the 
duties of examiners, and also to those who acted as mode- 
rators. 

The thanks of the Association are also due to the 
authorities of King’s College for kindly granting us the use 
of their rooms in which to hold the examination. 

The Council would again remind members that a 
register of assistants (not necessarily members or students 
of the Association) seeking employment has been opened, 
and has already proved of some considerable service. It is 
hoped that this register will be used as far as practicable 
by members who require assistance. Those assistants who 
wish their names enrolled on this register must be recom- 
mended by a member of the Association. 

The committee on professional practice has devoted 
several meetings to the consideration of the Prevention of 
Corruption Act, 1906, and its effect upon the relations in 
some cases existing between the architect and the quantity 
surveyor. Some of our members having made inquiries 
on the question, the committee has been in communication 
with the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and has taken the opinion of an eminent K.C. It is hoped 
shortly to issue a circular to members on this point. 

Your Council has within the past year again been 
approached by the Transvaal Society of Quantity Surveyors 
with a view to their affiliation with us. 

Under our by-laws no provision at present exists for 
affiliation with any society; the Council, however, having 
considered the question, expressed its willingness to call a 
general meeting of members with a view to obtain the 
necessary powers, making the condition that the by-laws 
of any affiliated society and any amendment thereto should 
be subject to our Council’s approval, and that the by-laws 
providing for the admission of members should be more 
stringent. These conditions proving unacceptable to their 
Council, the matter has been allowed to drop. 

In view, however, of the number of applications for 
admission as members which we receive from South Africa, 
and the Council feeling that those applications could be 
better dealt with by a committee on the spot, a small com- 
mittee of this Association for South Africa has been 
appointed, with Mr. A. T. Babbs, of Cape Town, as hon. 
secretary. 
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Your Council note with satisfaction, from the corre- 
spondence it has received, that the scale of charges which 
the Association issued last year has met with some consider- 


able acceptance, and is likely to prove of inestimable use to: 


our members in the future. 

Your Council noted also that uider the Labourers’ 
(Ireland) Act passed last year, the appointment of a 
surveyor in connection with any buildings erected under 
this Act is subject to the approval of the Irish Local 
Government Board. 

In view of the probability of more stringent control 
being in the future exercised over the expenditure of local 
authorities than has beeu the case in the past, including 
those matters which immediately concern the quantity 
surveyor, z.e. the cost of public buildings and the settlement 
of builders’ accounts, your Council considers the present a 
favourable opportunity to approach the English Local 
Government Board on the subject. Some correspondence 
has already taken place between your Council and the 
Local Government Board on the question of the employment 
of quantity surveyors on public buildings, and your Council 
hopes that the result will be of benefit not only to the 
members of this Association, but to the profession generally. 

The scrutineers report that the following have been 
elected members of Council for the ensuing year, in addi- 
tion to Messrs. Lawrance and Gate, who are, under our 
articles, life members :— 

London Members—Messrs. T. J. Carless, H. T. A. 
Chidgey, S. Chatfeild Clarke, F.S.IL, H. W. Crickmay, R. L. 
Curtis, jun., R. C. Gleed, F.S.1., W. R. Hood, F.S.I., and 
Henry Riley. 

Provincial Members—Messrs. H. Curtis-Card, F.S.L, 
S. W. Doyle, A. Harris, F.S.1., and W. Hoffman Wood. 

Mr. R. G. Bare congratulated the Association upon its 
eminently satisfactory financial position, and also upon its 
increase of membership. In his opinion the affiliation with 
kindred associations, both in South Africa and other parts 
of the world, would mean greater strength for the London 
Association ; and at the same time, however, the Council 
were acting wisely in insisting upon the by-laws of any 
professional society contemplating affiliation being subject 
to its approval. After expressing his regret that the Council 
had been deprived of the services of a valued member 
(Mr. Walter Barber) during the past year owing to ill- 
health, from which he has now recovered, Mr. Bare formally 
moved the adoption of the report and balance sheet. 

The balance sheet having been subjected to some criti- 
cism by Mr. H. J. Camp (to which the President replied), 
Mr. J. Rookwocd seconded the motion for the adoption of 
the report, which was carried. 

Votes of thanks to the auditors and scrutineers having 
been carried, Mr. H. T. A. Chidgey moved and Mr. A. G. 
Cross seconded, ‘‘ That the best thanks of the Association 
be given to Mr. Gate for his services as president during the 
past year,” which was carried by acclamation. 

The President briefly replied, and the meeting termi- 
nated. 

At a Council meeting subsequently held, Mr. W. R. 
Hood, F.S.1., was elected president for the ensuing year, 
and Messrs. Arnold Harris, J.P., F.S.I. (Birmingham), and 
Mr. H. T. A. Chidgey (London) were elected vice- 
presidents. 


ARCHAOLOGY IN HAMPSHIRE. 
N excursion of members of the Hampshire Field Club 
and Archeological Society was arranged for Friday 
last by Dr. S. Andrews, the hon, local secretary for Basing- 
stoke. 

At Hurstbourne Priors, says the Hampshire Advertiser, 
Dr. Andrews read a paper, of which the following is a 
summary :— 

Of Whitchurch, where we left the train, I need say 
little but to remind you that its name, ‘‘ Witcerce,” supports 
ecclesiastical history in referring the origin of our national 
Church to early Saxon times. If on your return you have 
time to spare you may well go into the present church and 
see a Saxon gravestone standing on the chancel steps. The 
town, too, was always a point of importance from its abun- 
dant water supply, on a much used highway from Win- 
chester to Newbury, for Oxford, &c. Since leaving there 
we have skirted Lord Portsmouth’s park of Hurstbourne by 
road, just missing the stream where you will have observed 
numerous black poplar trees with fine bunches of mistletoe 
on them. In the park once stood a cottage associated with 
bee-keeping, which, I may remind you, was a valuable 


{ 


‘says the Domesday clerk, leaving to later scholars to le: 


'R. Oxenbridge was a member of a family of that name 
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occupation in early days (at least, before we got rm 
and molasses from the East Indies). Here at Hur 
bourne we touch a branch valley, bringing consideral 
addition to the Test from the Bourne (Ze. strea 
valley. Hurstbourne, otherwise Hurseborne and Es 
bourn, is a water name, Es a Brython Celt and Bov 
a Gaelic Celt, both referring to water. These notes ; 
almost entirely derived from Dr. Stevens’s “ History 
St. Mary Bourne,” a pattern of a local historian. Here_ 
me ask the club members to wake up and do some genui 
original research work, lest we as a club merit merel 
graceful epitaph (Hampshire Field Club, 1999, Appendix / 
and here is one chance. ... Hurstbourne Priors, wh 
includes St. Mary Bourne, which we do not visit to-day, 
distinguished by its second name from Hurstbourne Tarra 
which lies higher up the valley, that is also called Hur 
bourne Regius, as held by the .king, and guarding anott 
prominent road out of the Hants and Wessex country o 
the passes of the northern hills. Of Hurstbourne Pri 
we gather some information in that in 1086 it was held 
the bishop for the monks of St. Swithun; not an episco’ 
manor, but belonging to the convent, “and it always we 


that it had become so by the gift of King Edgar to Bish 
Denewulf, 802. We also learn that it had, what was af 
quent acknowledgment of such ownership, a payment or 
reduced taxation of thirty-eight hides, when it really p 
sessed the equivalent to fifty-one. Of four tenants of { 
large manor I am unable to tell you the predecessors 
this particular part now knownas Hurstbourne Priors. 1] 
detailed history from the Conquest to the Dissolution wem 
await the chronicler of St. Swithun’s Abbey, which had be 
the over lord for that time, but at the latter date, say 153: 
was leased by the convent to its bailiff, one Ellis Wynne, w 
continued to retain it underthe Crown. In 1547 King Edw: 
VI. gave it to Edward Duke of Somerset and Earl of Hertfo 
the “ Protector,” but on his being attainted in 1552 it v 
again in the hands of the Crown. By 1553 Sir John G 
held it, when he also was beheaded. It was bought in rf 
of the representative of Sir John, or of the Crown, by | 
Robert Oxenbridge, for 2,790/. 13s. 9d¢.—ten to twelve tin 
as much now— and held by his family about three gene 
tions. It is this Sir Robert Oxenbridge whose tomb] 
before you, possibly at first placed within the north anne 
as a mortuary ‘chapel, and later put where you see it 
possibly, as at Basing, originally placed here, and o’ 
repaired later by the great nephew of the same name. | 


Sussex. He kad been Constable of the Tower of Lonc 
for Queens Mary and Elizabeth, and was buried here 
1572. He had married a Kent lady named Fogge, whi 
arms he impales on his shield, and although she was fr 
the well-known family of Fiennes, Lord Saye and Dacre, : 
her quarterings are not either of them (in this I differ fri 
Dr. Stevens’s history). . . . The tomb strongly resembh 
one at Broxbourne in Herts, to the memory of Sir Hen 
father of Elizabeth Cock, with its recumbent and 
kneeling effigies (he died in 1606, and his wife Ursula 
1612). The inscriptions on the north side are mu 
defaced, recording the names and dates of Sir Rob: 
Oxenbridge and his wife. On the south side the e( 
inscription refers to the restorer. Of the other features 
this church I feel unfitted to remark, but to note that | 
restoration of 1870 made use of some small north arcadi 
possibly in their present site, and that a north arch gt? 
access to the north chapel. A yew tree in the churehy 
is said to be 700 or 800 years old. o 


Tidbury Ring. a 

At Tidbury Dr. Andrews read another paper. i 
place (he said) is known as Tidbury Ring; it is an unusué, 
large camp, although not the largest of those so frequent} 
these North Hants hills. That this ridge of hills is* 
numerously marked by Celtic camps is generally suppor 
to indicate an extensive population among them. Dot! 
less this was so to some extent, although possibly th 
were not all occupied at the same period, but actont 
fashion dependent on propinquity to the dwelling locat 
of those using them. Their use was distinctly exceptic 
and not constant ; few would have any permanent occup1'* 
although the vital necessity of water would well be met? 
dew ponds, which are frequent, and possibly by wells 
in some known instances. Yet original occupation 1 
sometimes be suggested by the fact of there occasion 
being a modern farm or other dwelling in or close by th’ 
But their primary use was defensive. When the anc: 
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-out man, with his deep-set eyes aiding his distant 
y, gave notice to his home-folk of the near approach 
a jealous and warlike enemy, the cry would ring 
ugh the settlement, “Away to the camp.” Thence 
Id be hurried the cattle, the wives and children, and 
nuch as could be carried of the household stuff. Mean- 
le the men would be ready to meet the foe, and the 
h of arms would ring out. . . . Now, please patiently 
ow me as I attempt a sketch of the origin of our section 
ncient and modern social life. You unconsciously form 
‘cture in your mind of the modern corporation of a town, 
. like Southampton, ubiquitously active, or small, like 
ckbridge and Whitchurch (at our feet), that have lost 
ir ancient franchise, or Basingstoke, that never possessed 
ational one. A body of citizens of more or less repute, 
‘with the power and duty to tax themselves and their 
amunity for local purposes. In some instances charters 
nting this privilege in various shapes were granted by 
Jarge landowner near, a baron or a Church magnate, 
netimes by the Crown; notably in Stuart times was this 
sr care of the king for his people displayed, but charters 
much earlier date are known (or referred to even as 
ly as Henry I.) showing the existence of the self-taxing 
rer of communities. Thus I would take you back to 
mesday time, where (pardon me for the personality of 
example) we find Basingstoke as -held not by a manor 
4, as Whitchurch and many another which yet retains 
individual independence, but by a Corporation acting as 
‘h, called “The Men of Basingstoke.” Then I would ask 
1 to step back again to such as this camp, with one 
iry of why they had this power, and would point out 
t of an important camp there, with its primary duty 


naintenance and defence placed on the shoulders of such | 


n, and so recognised, acknowledged and rewarded with 
porate power of asort. Here, also, in Tidbury Ring we 
‘an important military camp of Saxon times, similarly 
ing tise to the borough of Whitchurch, whose men in 
Dorate capacity have the charge of this camp, and I have 


doubt the same origin .could be easily traced in every. 


tient borough, even to Edinburgh itself. On a lesser 
le we find it in the three Cleres of North Hants—Kings- 
ve, Highclere of the Bishop and Burghclere, the latter 
t given to the men of the burgh, or borough, or burg, 
who had the responsibility for repair of the fine camp 
ywn as Beacon Hill, which is situated, northerly, on the 
ie road as this is placed. All this refers, of course, 
he modern as derived from the Saxon charge or use of 
ha camp, and is quite independent of the Celtic origin 
\the camp itself as a local defence for those earliest 
‘structors who lived close round on the higher ground, 
ore the valleys, which now team with human life, were 
‘quered from the bog, morass and forest of nature. 

pe Freefolk Chapel. 

‘Sir William W. Portal, who received the party at Laver- 
xe, described the chapel at Freefolk, and gave an account 
the manor. 

Later in the day Dr. Andrews said they had listened 
hh great pleasure to the instructive description of the 
eegettiocd given by Sir W. Portal, but he would like to 


the members generally and individually to supply some 
‘cific information*about the member of the Pawlet family 
'9se tomb they saw so well cared for, as removed from 
lesser building, although at one time it seemed destined 
’blivion. The Pawlet family, now in Hampshire repre- 
‘ted by the president of the club, the Marquis of Win- 
|ster, was formerly a Somersetshire one, one branch of 
| ch continues as the modern Earl Poulett or Powlett. A 
| mber of the other branch married the daughter and heiress 
}3ir John Munney, of Munney Castle, and his grandson 
‘ried the heiress of the Barony of St. John of Basing, 
‘stance Poynings. It was their grandson that had a 
oh family (murally speaking) :—William, later Baron 


: John of Basing, first Marquis of Winton, whose tomb of 
Ht, father and descendants is in Basing Church; Thomas, 
| known as to issue ; George of Itchell, whose tomb is in 
‘chancel of Crondall Church; and Richard (or John) of 
{‘tlard, of whose descendants they had this monument. 
S Herriard branch married the heiress of Richard 
Irews of Freefolk, and seemed to prefer this locality, 
daughter and co-heiress marrying the ancestor of the 
sent Jervoise family of Herriard. The Paulet monu- 
its ‘Im Basing give heraldic quarterings showing the 
Vy, Panlet aud St. John connections by marriage, eight 

ane in number. The Crondall one gives the same, 
Ps differently grouped, paly instead of quarterly, and 
a heavy impalement of thirteen quarters from one of 
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the three wives. His own quarterings are easily comparable 
with Basing. Here, however, the Herriard-Freefolk branch 
shows a more full achievement of twenty-eight quarterings 
of Paulet himself; the wife’s shield is separately repre- 
sented. In this shield the arms represented at Basing 
appear without consecutive order. What he would like to 
discuss would be the names of the other families referred 
to, and possibly collect from various sources their relation- 
ship to the Paulet before them. 


THE VILLA PALMIERI. 
NUSUAL interest attaches to the sale of the beautiftT 
and historic Villa Palmieri, in Florence, by the Earl of 
Crawford, the premier Earl of Scotland, to the New York 
plutocrat, Mr. James W. Ellsworth, who, it is said, intends 
to go back upon ancient times by furnishing the villa in the 
manner of the fifteenth century. 

Tradition fixes upon the Villa Palmieri as the palace in 
which, during the great plague in the city of Florence, 
Boccaccio took the company of his immortal tales of the 
“Decameron.” The tales were told, of course, with the 
object of whiling away the time while the great plague 
raged, but since that time they have been read by succeed- 
ing generations, and time has failed to stale them or to rob 
them of their interest. This historic association with world 
literature gives the sale of the villa unique and universal 
interest. 

But this Palace of Tales has a peculiar interest to all 
Englishmen from the fact that it was here the late Queen 
Victoria stayed on more than one occasion, for the ancient 
Florentine palace, with its wonderful and glorious gardens, 
was greatly beloved of her, and it has further a special 
interest for Lancashire folks, because for more than a 
generation it has been the home of the courtly and stately 
Dowager Countess of Crawford. 

The late Earl of Crawford, who, like his son, the present 
Lord Crawford, of Haigh Hall, Wigan, was bibliographer 
and bibliophile, purchased the historic villa in 1874, and 
probably its traditional connection with literature, as well 
as its beauty of situation, had some influence in determin- 
ing his choice. Queen Victoria was the guest of the 
Dowager Countess of Crawford for some time in 1888, and 
again she stayed at the villa in 1893, always cherishing 
kindly memories of these Florentine visits. 

It may be mentioned, says the Scotsman, that it is just 
twelve months since the villa was placed upon the market, 
when a bid of 30,000/. was invited by the auctioneer, but 
ultimately the property was withdrawn, the reserve not 
being reached. 

The Villa Palmieri is the Palace of Tales. The beauti- 
ful scenery all about is enshrined in the writings of the 
great Italian master. Boccaccio knew this house beautiful 
and all its ancient glories. At one time the place belonged 
to Cioni de’ Fini, from whom the Tolomei bought it ata 
later date, and later still in the fifteenth century it was sold 
to Matteo Palmieri, and it was by a descendant of this 
Italian worthy, whose name it has for so very long borne, 
that it was rebuilt. This rebuilding of the historic fabric 
took place in 1670. From this time forth it was known by 
the name of the Palmieri. Originally the high road to Fiesole, 
traversed the place where now the grand terrace is located 
and, in fact, this was only cleared away after the late Lord 
Crawford had bought the villa in 1874. 

But the fame of the villa with the English people has 
not been confined to recent times. For two centuries and 
more it has been a great favourite with the natives of old 
England, and its history during this period has only to be 
quoted in proof of this statement. Thus, so far back as 
1766 Lord Cowper came to the place with his lady, who had 
been known as the beautiful Miss Gore, and the pair were 
so enamoured of it that they resolved to make it their home, 
which they did, and in his letters Sir Horace Mann 
describes their brilliant entertainments, and speaks of the 
admiration of the Italian people, high and low, for the 
young and lovely countess. 

Then, again, it is recorded that from 1824 for nearly 
thirty years Miss Mary Farhill, an eccentric lady, lived here. 
This lady left the mansion to the Grand Duchess Maria 
Antoinette de Bourbon, and later still in 1874 it passed into 
the possession of the late Lord Crawford, scholar, poet and 
book collector. 

On the death of the Earl of Crawford the beautiful and 
historic home descended to the present Lord Crawford, 
whose ancestral seat, Haigh Hall, near Wigan, Lancashire, 
is renowned the world over for its private library, worth 
many fortunes in itself. 
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Tue annual report of the Council of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute states that they were not able during 


the past year to lay before the members -any definite 
proposition: with regard to new premises, but the matter 
has engaged the attention of the special committee, and 
their deliberations may be expected to result shortly in 
a satisfactory proposal for rehousing the Institute on a 
more adequate scale.. For examination in sanitary 
science as applied to buildings and public works ninety- 
five candidates presented themselves, and thirty-six of 
them obtained certificates. Colonial examinations have 
also been held in Bloemfontein, Cape Town, Hong Kong 
and Sydney. An additional centre was established in 
New Zealand. Arrangements are in progress for 
examinations in Canada, Queensland, Western. Aus- 
tralia, “Tasmania and South Australia. There is a 
steady and satisfactory improvement in the financial 
position and stability of the Institute. Notwithstanding 
an increase in the general establishment charges owing 
to the extension and development of the Institute, the 
regular receipts from subscriptions and dividends have 
increased at a greater rate, so that the Council have 
been enabled to devote nearly the whole of the income 
derived from the teaching and examination work of the 
Institute towards the improvement of its courses of 
training and its examinations and other work. 


AT the last meeting of the Cambrian Archzological 
Association held at Shrewsbury, the committee, having 
had its attention directed: to the dispersal of certain 
articles from the public museum of the Bangor City 
Council, as well as to the disappearance of articles from 
the museum formerly in Carnarvon Castle, expressed 
their regret that sufficient care does not appear to 
have been exercised in the instances in question in 
the custody of articles of historical and archzeological 
value, and begs to impress upon both public bodies and 
private individuals the importance of the safe preserva- 
tion of all such relics of the past within their charge. The 
removal of archzeological objects is a genuine grievance, 
and Welshmen especially have reason to complain, for 
the Principality is not too rich in relics. But of late 
there seems to be‘an epidemic of kleptomania which is 
at its worst in the presence of the cabinets of museums. 
The annual meeting of the Association is to be held 
in August at Llangefni, in Anglesea, when we suppose 
the subject will be discussed and measures proposed 
for the greater security of archeological collections. 


DisconTENT is showing itself in many places where 
it is found that officials who are paid a fixed salary are 
allowed to perform other duties under favourable con- 
ditions and at special rates. They resemble the case 
of the late Mr. Macxison in Dundee, only that more 
courage is shown by English officials in respect of pay- 
ment. A late instance has been afforded in Lancashire. 
Mr. Lirrter is architect to the County Council at a 
salary of 500/.. Application having been made to the 
Council, he assisted the Asylums Board in the selection 
of a site for a newasylum. His advice was adopted, 
and next Mr: LitrLer was appointed architect for the 
building. At the last quarterly meeting of the Board 
there was a proposal to pay him 5o0o/, for his services in 
selecting the site. Some of the members objected 
to the payment on the grounds that Mr. Lirtter 
was receiving a salary from the county and _ that 
he was to receive between 15,o00/. and 20,000/, as 
commission on the proposed building. It was stated 
in defence that. the usual: commission for architects 
should be 5 per cent. plus 2 per cent. for quanti- 
ties, while Mr. Lirrter was only charging 4 per 
cent. The matter was, however, thought unsatisfactory, 
and was sent back for further consideration. It is not 
to be expected that an able architect would give his 
entire services to a county council for 500/, a year, for 
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| with public works there is generally much contenti 


which is more exhausting than any arising in prive 
practice. But we do not consider ‘that a’ man w 
possesses a safe position by having a regular sala 
and opportunities for suggesting his eligibility shou 
give his services.on Jower terms than ordinary arcl 
tects. At the present time, from the large number 
architects and the rarity of commissions, there are ris 
of unprofessional competition, and if any men are 

duty bound to avoid taking ‘part in the game of unde 
selling, they are officials who, if they have not the mea 
of becoming wealthy, are secured against the pains a) 
penalties of actual poverty. : 


Princes STREET is of so much importance 
Edinburgh, few people of the unofficial ‘class we 
surprised when it was announced that the Toy 
Council declined to allow the Post Office authorities 
lay underground wires along one side of the picturesq 
thoroughfare. The Post Office is at one end oft 
street, which it was desired to connect with the weste 
extremity of the city. The most direct route would 
along Princes Street.. The Town Council proposed 
an alternative course that the telegraphic wires shou 
be laid along the Waverley Bridge, which would me 
carrying them across the Old Town and around t 
Castle Hill in order to reach the point indicate 
Although the Post Office could lay wires from one p: 
of the city to another, the Town Council maintain 
they were to decide upon the routes. At the last meeti 
of the streets and buildings committee it was propos 
that the wires should be laid along the south side 
Princes Street, and apparently the “cut and cove 
method will be adopted. The formal sanction of t 
Town Council has to be obtained. : 5 ae 


4 
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WE have already described some of the efforts ma 
by the University of Illinois to promote the study 
scientific construction. They have been successf 
The Board of Trustees have, as a fitting recognitic 
agreed to increase the number of resident Fellowshij 
Ten will be offered this year, each having a stipend 
500 dols. a year. One of the objects is to indu 
engineering graduates to resist the offers for thi 
services, in order by matured study to attain the deg: 
of master. The testing-station of the University offi 
desirable opportunities for research, and as the resu‘ 
of inquiries and experiments are published, the Iilin‘ 
University will in that way do much towards | 
increase of knowledge of materials and structures, 1: 
proposal suggests the organised efforts which are: 
progress in America to attain the highest reputation | 


applied science. ‘ 


THE twentieth annual report of the Devon a 
Exeter Architectural Society states that the memb’ 
ship has been maintained, and that sustained interes! 
still shown in the affairs of the Society. After remov) 
the names of five by resignation and transfer, the 1 
of members now stands at ninety-four, viz. memb‘ 


fifty-two,. associate members fourteen, associa : 
twenty-eight. Since the last annual meet 
eleven meetings have been held, seven bei 


Council and four general, and the Council have hr 
several matters of importance under discuss 
They fear that the younger members have overlool( 
the advantage offered in connection with the Lonc! 
Architectural Association, by which students of | 
Society can join the school of design, and therefore ! 
book prize of one guinea offered by the Society has | 
been awarded. For the prize of one guinea offered’: 
the Society for measured drawings one sheet only 
submitted, but being deemed worthy of the 2 4. 
was accordingly awarded to Mr. G. B. SELLECK, 
Plymouth. ‘ . 


. 
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_.. ILLUSTRATIONS. » 


{ESSRS. DEBENHAM & FREEBODY’S PREMISES, WIGMORE STREET,_W. 


THE PALACE HYDRO, HARROGATE. 


SHIS building is to accommodate (when wings are 
T completed) 250 visitors and staff.- It will be built 
f stone from the celebrated Pateley Bridge quarries. 
. roof promenade is a feature, and from here views 


a 


_ NORWICH, CHURCHES. a bir 
ope annual meeting of the Norfolk and Norwich Archzo- 
logical Society was held last week under the presi- 
dency of General Bulwer, C.B. The report referred to the 
efforts for the completion of the restoration of St. Peter 
Hungate, and the commencement of the restoring of St. 
Mary’s Coslany. 
After the meeting, says the Norwich Mercury, the mem- 
bers walked to St. Mary’s Coslany Church. Mr. J. T. 
Hotblack said that practically the whole of the church, with 
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or twenty miles will be obtained. The hoist will 
Onyey visitors to the roof by the central tower. The 
\ydro is to be erected by a private syndicate. Mr. J. Exxis 
flarten, of Harrogate and Bradford, is the architect. 


GLEBE COURT, GORING, OXON. 


-T-HE residence of the late Mr. James Sincrairr is 
| beautifully situated on a terrace surrounded by 
aree acres of grounds. It has a southern aspect 
nd commands extensive views of the surrounding 
Ountry, being within a few minutes of the river Thames. 
‘he locality in which it is built is much noted for the 
eauty of the river and splendour of the surrounding 


ountry, The architect is Mr. H. J. Dopp, F.G.S., 
seading. 


RATHORNE HALL, YORKSHIRE.—ENTRANCE FRONT, GENERAL VIEW 


{ 
| 


| 


| The Committee of Management of the Belfast district 
3ylum have during the last five years erected at Purdys- 
urn four villas to accommodate fifty patients each at a cost 
if 5,000/, per building. These buildings, which are 
rae to form the nucleus of a new city asylum on the 
‘Ha colony principle, provide maximum accommodation at 
minimum cost, and have proved most satisfactory. It is 
°W proposed to provide villas for the patients at Grosvenor 


| 


Ve at a total cost of 110,000/. 


| 
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the exception of the tower, had been rebuilt in the Perpen- 
dicular period, probably about 1400. With one exception 
all the windows were Perpendicular, and he thought that 
originally the stonework was all of clunch, a great deal of 
which still remained. The window over the vestry in the 
north end of the chancel was Decorated and probably formed 
part of an earlier church. In the east of the church they 
hoped to put a three-light Decorated window in memory of 
the three great artists of the Norwich school who were con- 
nected with that parish. John Crome was married there, 
John Sell Cotman christened there, and the Rev. E. T. 
Daniel was for a time minister. R. Ladbroke was also 
married there. Continuing his description of the church, 
Mr. Hotblack said that in the west wall to the north of the 
tower was perhaps the oldest memorial-stone in the city, 
dating from 1298. He then mentioned the finding of four 
ancient windows in the round tower, all identically alike. 
He thought he might correctly call them Saxon and put 
the date of their construction between twenty years before 
the Norman Conquest and twenty years after, and claim 
that they were the oldest wrought stones in the city. 

After lunch the company. reassembled at St. Peter 
Hungate Church, where the Rev. C. W. Baker said about 
7oo/. had been given and spent, but the restoration was not 
completed. They still wanted more money with which to, 
fit the church so that it might take its place in the religious 
life of the parish. 

Mr. G. A. King read a long and technical description of 
the old stained glass in the church, which he has examined 
minutely. Prior to the initiation of the successful effort 
made in the year 1904 to restore the church, the glass was 


: pa _ removed into safe keeping, and later was entirely releaded 
‘eet asylum and Ballymena, with administrative buildings, | cba 


and refixed in the church, and the portions that remain are 
of considerable interest. After quoting Kirkpatrick and 
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Blomefield, Mr. King said that the glass is of two quite 
distinct dates, as evidenced by draughtsmanship, method of 
shading, colour of enamel, conventionality of treatment or 
otherwise. More than one-half of the glass is work of the 
middle part of the fifteenth century, and is no doubt the 
remains of the stained glass provided for the church at its 
rebuilding by John and Mary Paston in 1458-60. One piece 
of glass, a crown now in the north window of the north 
transept, is probably a survival of the older church, dating 
from about 1350. The existing glass of the period of the 
rebuilding includes the following interesting pieces. The 
tracery in the west or tower window has in the centre 
openings a coronation of the Virgin, unfortunately imper- 
fect. In the north window of the north transept the heads 
of the four lights are filled with representations of demi- 
angels holding scrolls. Portions of canopywork still 
remain in the heads of the four lights of the east 
window of the same transept. The centre opening in 
the tracery of the first window on the north side of 
the chancel contains part of the story of Peter’s acknow- 
ledgment of the Messiahship of Our Lord. The window 
next the altar has remains of canopywork in the heads of 
its three lights, and in the tracery above are four-winged 
figures. After further details, Mr. King went on :—Turning 
now to the east window of the chancel we find that not 
a particle of heraldic glass now exists. Sir John Paston, 
second son of John Paston (born in 1444), married Mar- 
gery Brewse, and in the east window there is a piece of 
glass, originally part of the floor in one of the pictures, 
and having a portion of a scroll painted upon it. The 
name “ Margery” is written on the scroll in black letters, 
and may relate to Margery Brewse, whose arms were still 
in the window in Blomefield’s time. There are two heads 
in the window which are of interest. The first is all that 
now remains of the four Doctors of the Church, who once 
adorned the four-light window on the north side of the 
chancel, The head of St. Gregory is not complete, but 
sufficiently so to give an idea of the character of the 
original work. It looks like glass of a slightly later 
date. The mitre issues from a coronet, and the Holy Spirit 
is represented as a dove speaking in the right ear of the 
saint. The nimbus is rather elaborately ornamented, and 
on the left side of it are parts of the crozier held by 
the saints. In the east window of the chancel in East 
Harling Church there is a head of St. Gregory of about 
the same size, but the position of the head is reversed and 
faces to the left. There is a very close resemblance 
between these two heads; they are evidently of about the 
same date and probably from the same atelier. The head 
of St. Gregory has unfortunately no proper connection 
with the drapery forming the figure to which it has been 
attached, which is much later in execution, and mainly 
a patchwork of various fragments of painted glass. Blome- 
field, in his note on the stained glass, makes no mention 
of an Annunciation, one or two fragments of which still 
exist. The head of Gabriel, very delicately painted, is, 
like that of St. Gregory, attached to the body of a figure of 
later date. The head bears a striking resemblance to that 
of the Angel of the Annunciation in East Harling and Ring- 
iand churches. A charming figure of about 13 inches high, 
painted on one piece of white glass, represents St. James 
the Greater. The saint, of venerable appearance, wears a 
long-sleeved fur cloak, which is fastened in front by some 
kind of spiral-shaped shells and loops. His hat hangs on 
his shoulders, and is retained in position by a cord and 
tassel; his wallet is suspended on the right side by a strap 
coming over the left shoulder. The left hand holds a clasped 
book, and the right a pilgrim’s staff and rod secured by a 
narrow band crossed and recrossed down the length of the 
staves. St. Bartholomew is represented with a flaying- 
knife and book, and wearing a red tunic and white cloak. 
St. Simon carries a large fish and wears a cloak of soft 
white with stained border. St. Agatha holds a four-pronged 
hook in her left hand, in her right a book. Her kirtle is 
green, open in front and showing the breasts. ‘There is 
another female saint in white, carrying a book, but the 
emblem is missing, and there are parts of two or three 
other figures, but there is no means of identification. 
With these figures of saints there is also a fairly com- 
plete representation of a patriarch, with green turban and 
white cloak, while on one of the two centre openings in the 
tracery of this window there is another patriarch with pale 
blue turban, green tunic and white cloak. Facing him is a 
king crowned, but without a nimbus; he holds a sceptre, 
Wears an ermine tippet on his shoulders, and a red robe. 
It is possible that this figure is intended for Henry VL, 
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who was reigning at the time the church was reopened, o 
perhaps it is intended for King David. Turning now to th 
rest of the glass in the east window, we find that there stil 
remain portions of the four Evangelists mentioned by 
Blomefield. The most perfect figure is that of St. John 
easily identified by the ruby-coloured dragon issuing fron 
a cup held in his left hand. St. Luke is identified by par 
of a nimbus of a russet yellow, showing the horns of an 0; 
and part of a wing still in their original position at the fee 
of the figure. The next figure may be taken as representin; 
St. Mark, for among the patchwork drapery is part of thi 
body of a lion, but not in its original position. Of th; 
remaining figure, St. Matthew, practically little remain 
except the head, which is worse drawn than the others 
The drapery appears to have been fairly well designed, bu 
the work as a whole will not bear comparison with th 
earlier glass. The date appears to be about 1535. W 
have now to consider the panel of stained glass, perhaps o 
as much interest as anything in the window. The figur 
represents a priest kneeling in the attitude of prayer at | 
prayer-desk. His vestment is purple, and the desk an| 
an altar-tomb in the background are yellow, shaded wit 
a mat of enamel, upon which lines of tracery are scratche 
out. The backgrouud above the tomb and desk is madeu 
of pieces of canopy. The drawing and pose of the figur’ 
are good. The head is small in profile and tonsured. Th 
hair is black, and lines of the hair are shown by scratchin 
out with a very fine point. Beneath the figure are th 
remains of an inscription, and the date 1522. The questio 
at once arises whether this is, after all, “the effigies ¢ 
Thomas Andrews, the rector” (noted by Blomefield), wh 
was buried in the chancel in 1468. A careful examinatio 
of the method of treatfnent shows that the glass is of muc| 
later date than the rebuilding of the church, and perhar 
earlier than the four Evangelists. If this is a correi 
opinion, the figure is not that of Thomas Andrews, and | 
very careful study of the whole of the glass leads to th 
conclusion. In one of the windows in the north aisle of 5} 
Andrew’s Church is a small panel, on which is painted | 
representation of Robert Gardener, alderman, who died i 
1558, and there are points of resemblance between the tw) 
figures which indicate a close approach as to date. M 
King illustrated his remarks with some excellent wate, 
colour drawings, made by himself, of various details. a 

Mr. J. T. Hotblack also exhibited some drawings of th 
old glass in the east window, made about fifty years ag 
by the Rev. C. W. Shickle, F.S,A., of Bath, when he we 
a youth resident in the parish. These show that, notwitl 
standing the vicissitudes through which the church hi 
passed, no single piece of glass has been lost and on} 
one piece had been turned round. This has now bee 


altered. a 


From Tombland the company proceeded in carriages * 
Magdalen chapel, concerning which Mr. J. C. Tingey rez 
a paper, in which he pointed out that from time out | 
mind the building in which they were assembled had bee 
known as the Magdalen chapel. Yet until the last ha 
century it was nothing more than a name except to a fe) 
antiquaries. Even now very little was known of its hi 
tory. The foundation of it must be placed before 1119, 
which year the first Bishop of Norwich died, for the fir 
register of Norwich Cathedral set out that “ Herbert, t! 
bishop, sedulously persisting in deeds of mercy, found 
certain house in honour of St. Mary Magdalen, on tl 
estate of his church outside the city of Norwich, ea 
relief of lepers; and he gave certain lands and possessio} 
of the said church for their sustenance.” It was, ho 
a lazar hospital, and the doorways of the south and we 
sides are most likely Bishop Herbert’s work. Still the 
is some ground for suspecting that these doorways at 
in their original positions. That on the south side, at | 
events, has recently been rebuilt. There is also a Norm 
buttress on the north side, and it may be inferred that tb 
walls are of the same period. The building is 99 feet | 
21 feet, and a note of Kirkpatrick gives the length 
45 paces, though he (Mr. Tingey) could not make it exce 
40. The point was rather important as helping to deti- 
mine the position of the east wall, of which very lit 
remained. Taylor says that a small oratory was attach 
to the hospital. No traces of dividing walls have been 
covered, so perhaps nothing more than a screen separa 
the oratory from what would now be called the war’. 
This hospital has always been reckoned as one f 
the five lazar houses of Norwich. The others weé 
situated outside certain of the gates of the city, 
their foundations are very obscure. One was in St. Stephet 
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pposite Victoria Station ; another outside St. Giles’s gates, 
pposite the north porch of the new Roman Catholic 
hureh ; another in the corner formed by Barn Road and 
Jereham Road ; and the fourth on the east side of what is 
iow Waterloo Road, just beyond the Board school, its site 
eing still known as Infirmary Square. There were also 
ve leper-houses at Lynn, four at Thetford, two at Yarmouth, 
nd various others scattered about the count, where they 
yere not more numerous than elsewhere. On this account 
- has been surmised that leprosy was a common disease in 
fedizval England, but the latest authorities are by no 
aeans convinced of it. Most likely true leprosy did exist, 
ut the uncleanly habits of the people, coupled with their 
nforced diet of salt meat during six months of the year, 
endered them liable to diseases of the cuticle, all of which 
yere considered as equivalent to the Biblical leprosy and 
ighly contagious. Leprosy practically disappeared in the 
fteenth century. In consequence, the administration of a 
2per-house became a valuable sinecure, while the sick poor, 
yho ought to have succeeded to the benefits of the founda- 
ion, were neglected. In this house, as has been said, the 
ratory became a chapel], no doubt at the expense of the 
ands previously allotted to the sick. The scandal went on 
ntil the Tudor sovereigns roughly put an end toit. In 
548 Edward VI. granted the hospital to Sir Robert South- 
yell and John Corbet, and in 1669 it appears to have been 
nalmshouse for poor widows. In recent years Mr. W. 
tye rescued it from demolition, and his successor, Mr. 
ustace Gurney, has done all that was possible to preserve 
and to restore it to its tormer state. 


ARCHA-OLOGY IN DURHAM. 


THE first country meeting of the year of the Architectural 
i and Archeological Society of Durham and Northum- 
erland was devoted to visiting Prudhoe Castle, the Grange 
t High Prudhoe, Ovingham Church, Bywell Castle and the 
omtiguous churches of Bywell St. Andrew and Bywell 
t, Peter, short descriptions of each being given by Mr. 
V. H. Knowles, F.S.A., of Newcastle. Prudhoe Castle, 
ays the Durham Advertiser, is romantically situated on an 
solated mound about 500 yards from the river Tyne and 
ecupies what would in Medizval days be considered an 
leal site for strength and invulnerability. The castle is 
ae property of His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, 
nd the modern dwelling within it is now occupied by 
ir. T. D. Milburne, by whose permission the members 
yere allowed to go over it. The castle was approached by 
je barbican and inner gateway, between which was the 
Tawbridge over the moat before the latter was filled up. 
his gateway, as Mr. Knowles explained, is the earliest 
art of the castle and is Norman. The castle was occupied 
y one of the Umfravilles, who came over with the Con- 
§ueror and received as his reward lands in the Redesdale 
(strict, these being subsequently augmented by the estate 
Prudhoe. The chapel above the old gatehouse is about 
| century later, probably of Edward I.’s time. It has a 
autiful little oriel bay forming the chancel, lighted by two 
meets, and forms a very choice little bit of Early English 
pmestic work. The party then passed through the outer 
ailey and in the wall examined the entrance of what is 
‘Ipposed to be a subterranean passage leading down to the 
ver. The great tower or keep, partially dilapidated, was 
_Spected. It is about the same date as the keep at Newcastle, 
hich was built between 1170 and 1180. Leaving the 
istle by way of the picturesque gardens the party climbed 
je hill to Prudhoe to see the Grange, now a modernised 
sidence, but which contains a doorway with Early English 
ouldings and walls of great thickness, probably forming 
Attof the chantry chapel of St. Thomas the Martyr. The 
»otWay is a very interesting specimen, and was generally 
oted to be well worth the climb up the steep bank to view 
Returning, the company crossed the river and inspected 
“ingham Church, being welcomed there by the vicar, the 
‘v.C. F. Thorp. Mr. Knowles said that perhaps the most 
teresting feature of the church was the tower at the west 
A It was similar in some respects to those at Bywell 
_. Andrew’s, Warden on the Tyne, and Billingham, in 
j4tham county ; and there were similar towers in Lincoln- 
ite. The characteristic of them was that they were built 
ithout any Projections or buttresses, without any offsets 
most. They were eleventh century and just a little pre- 
quest. Although some people might call them Saxon, 
\£Y Were unlike the earlier Saxon work done by Wilfrid 
d St. Bede at Hexham, Jarrow and Monkwearmouth. 
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They were a type by themselves, and no doubt just built in 
the time of Edward the Confessor. The tower might have 
been built for defence, as much as for any other purpose, 
and was divided into four or five stages. The belfry 
Stage at the top was somewhat elaborate, with its double- 
lighted window. The tower belonged to a church of which 
probably there were no remains excepting the west end of 
the nave, evidenced by the straight lines which indicated a 
nave without aisles. The church, such as at first existed 
with its western tower and nave, gave place to considerable 
addition when the chancel and transepts were built. These 
followed, no doubt, soon after the energetic church-building 
petiod of Bishop Pudsey, of Durham, and was altogether a 
very simple and effective structure of probably the first 
quarter of the thirteenth century. The peculiarities are the 
exceedingly long transepts, the plan being somewhat after 
the form of a Greek cross. The aisles are on the west and 
not on the east side of the transepts. The general peculi- 
arity of early churches was their height in comparison with 
their width, and that accounted for the loftiness of that 
church. The low side window, the piscina and other 
antique objects having engaged attention, the party visited 
the tomb of John Bewick, the engraver, and afterwards 
took train to Stocksfield. 

A pleasant walk of three-quarters of a mile among some 
magnificent and rare trees, now in their most beautiful 
garb, brought the company to Bywell Castle. At Bywell, 
as at Dunstanborough, Bothal and Tynemouth, the gate- 
house was the keep, and there they got the entrance into the 
castle proper. Bywell is first mentioned in connection with 
Guy of Baliol, one of the followers of the Conqueror, and in 
Edward I.’s reign it was occupied by one of the Nevilles. The 
machicolations above the gateway from which to throw molten 
substances upon an attacking foe claimed attention, as did 
the aperture over the straight stairway leading to the first 
floor, used for a similar purpose. The place is full of nice 
architectural detail in the way of window embrasures and 
fireplaces and turrets, and the grooves for the portcullis, 
together with the original iron grille at the foot of the stair- 
case and the oaken gate at the entrance, all attracted the 
attention of the visitors. The date of the present building 
is fifteenth century. The church of St. Andrew was then 
inspected, Mr. Knowles stating that it was another of the 
early pre-Conquest churches similar to those at Warden, 
Billingham and Lincoln, and was the smallest of the lot. 
The wall on the east side of the tower denotes the width 
and position of the nave that was contemporary with it. 
One reason why it was supposed to be merely pre- 
Conquest and not of the early part of the Saxon period was 
the fact that early stones similar to those of Saxon crosses 
were built into the tower. With regard to the church of 
St. Peter being so close to that one, he considered the story 
of the two sisters who quarrelled, which was given as the 
reason, to be all fudge. Though its population has now 
disappeared, Bywell was once a thriving place, the populace 
being makers of armour and iron workers. They could 
still see the old market cross, which stood originally 
between the two churches. The church of St. Peter, the 
earliest portion of which is thirteenth century, was then 
viewed, and some very pretty interior architecture, 
especially in the way of windows, was inspected, this 
concluding the day’s programme. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 


T the concluding meeting of the session of the Asso- 

ciation there was an exhibition of drawings submitted 

by members in competition for the prizes offered by the 
Association and the Royal Institute of Irish Architects. 

The Hon. Secretary read the result of the ballot for 

officers for the ensuing session, viz. :—President, R. M. 


| Butler; vice-presidents, Edwin Bradbury, Lucius O’Cal- 


laghan; committee, J. H. Webb, Harry Allberry, H. G. 
Leask, P. L. Dickinson, G. F. Beckett, F. G. Hicks, A. G. C. 


| Millar, J. Holloway and J. A. Geoghegan; treasurer, F. 


Hayes ; secretaries, R. Donnelly, C. H. Mitchell; librarian 
and registrar, G. G. Lynes; auditors, C. L. Harrison, 
L. du P. Millar. 

The prize winners were announced as follows :—The 
A.A. travelling studentship, P. J. Munden; the Royal 
Institute prize for a design for a country hotel, won by 
C. G. Ramsay; the President’s prize, P. J. Munden; the 
Downes bronze medal for sketches, H. T. O’Rorke ; the 
Vice-President’s prize, C. Keefe; the class design, P. J. 
Munden. 
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The annual excursion is to be held in Shakespeare’s 
country from July 9 to 13. 
Mr. Joseph Holloway, the outgoing president, delivered 
a valedictory address. He congratulated the Association 
on the progress made during the year. Before that 
Association came into being in 1896 there was very little 
opportunity for those pursuing the study of architecture to 
gain knowledge, except by sticking close to the desk of the 
architect to whom they were articled, and picking up what 
architectural crumbs they could, haphazard, from what 
they saw going on around them during office hours. Now 
all that was changed. The educational scheme so ener- 
getically and enthusiastically nursed into life by the late 
President had at last received the blessing of the Royal 
Institute of Architects of Ireland, and it would soon 
blossom in the forefront of the Association’s work under 
the guidance of their new and energetic president, Mr. 
R. M. Butler. Continuing, he said:—I am pleased to say 
that the few words I addressed to you at the opening 
meeting did not fall on barren ground, and many of the 
subjects I touched on then are now bearing fruit. For 
instance, I notice with pleasure a praiseworthy effort being 
made on the part of architects to use Irish limestone, 
&c., more frequently than heretofore. While I see an 
awakening to the advantages of the employment of native 
materials, there is yet much to desire in this way before 
“ \l’s well” can be called from our housetops. What we 
architects really want most at present is to evolve a style 
more suitable to the hardness of our native stones than 
that at present in vogue, so that we can get the maximum 
effect out of the minimum of labour in the way of mouldings 
and carvings. Carvings and mouldings that could easily be 
worked in the softer sandstones and such like are quite 
impracticable and ineffective when attempted in either 
granite or limestone. It stands to reason that the materials 
of a country are the best and most suitable for building in 
that country. Look around you in Dublin and you will be 
struck with the fact at once. Limestone is the great build- 
ing stone of this country. It was employed in the Ulster 
Bank, College Green, and in the stately block of buildings 
at the corner of Dawson and Nassau Streets, and what could 
look better? The new Museum and National Library were 
built of Mount Charles sandstone—a splendid stone for city 
work And of granites we have a charming variety, that 
from Ballyknocken, perhaps, being the flower of them all. 
Newry granite polishes well, but it is hard to work. The 
only imported stone (other than marble and granite) that 
stands our climate in external city work is Portland stone. 
When it takes on an outer crust it stands admirably. All 
our fine eighteenth-century buildings are partly built of 
Portland stone, all other imported stuff especially of sand- 
stone nature fades away after a time. The dressings of the 
recently-restored Christ Church are going already, and 
the red sandstone bands in St. Anne’s Church, Dawson 
Street, are in a very advanced stage of decay. I could name 
many such crumbling stone structures, but all who pass 
along our principal thoroughfares can see for themselves 
the way our climate eats into the imported stone. The 
propriety of the use of native stone is so obvious that it 
got overlooked, but now that it has been pointed out, the 
importation of cheap and rapidly decaying stone, I hope, will 
cease. There is nothing patriotic about the matter. Irish 
stone is the best in the market for durability in our own 
land; then why should we go out of our way to import an 
inferior article? Bad stone is dear at any price, even as a 
gift. Mr. Lavery, who has carried out much work in 
granite, told me quite recently that Ballyknocken granite 
takes the finest mouldings, and referred me to the work on 
the new arch at Stephen’s Green asa proof of his statement. 
. And above all—learn to place confidence in yourselves. It 
was a wise person who said :—“ Never imitate. Your own 
gift you can present every moment with the cumulative 
force of a whole life’s cultivation ; but of the adopted talent 
of another you have only an extemporaneous, half-posses- 
sion.” How true—quite true. I saw in a paper the other 
day that “one of the tragi-comic curses of Ireland is 
of people being afraid to be themselves and follow 
their bent, lest they hurt the feeling of others just 
as timid in turn,” and I quite agree with the sentiment. 
My own creed is, that anything that does not serve 
a useful purpose in a building is not ornamental. They serve 
no useful purpose, and certainly never look well. Itis an age 
of sham I greatly fear. How to make everything resemble 
something else is all the rage. I suppose you all have 
observed that an epidemic of paint has broken out in the 
<ity—stonework, brickwork, everything vanishes before its 


art-killingsway. Everything must be touched up in glarin; 
inharmonious colours that would make anyone possesse 
of ascrap of taste have bad half-hours of agony as he passe 
through the streets and views the house fronts smeare 
with all sorts of primitive shades of vile colour. The wor 
offenders in this paint-everything craze are the lords of tt 
spirit bar. Those art patrons of our profession expen 
large sums of money each year in having their premisr 
elaborated, and then cover up fine work in crude shades , 
paint. They who pay the piper may dance or not to tk 
tune they pay for, is their idea, no doubt. They usual) 
pay for the best materials, and then conceal the; 
under paint. I think the painters and decorators of Dubli 
are to blame chiefly in this wholesale destruction of ston 
brick and woodwork. It would seem that they have di 
covered that bricks, limestone, granite, mahogany and oz 
are the best groundwork for the display of paint, ar 
accordingly act upon the discovery. Everything must | 
covered with paint. of the most glaring, vivid ar 
hideously crude shades. You can hardly enter a pri 
cipal street in the city without your artistic sense recei 
ing a shock. Brickwork is coloured all shades of the rai 
bow, and limestone and granite receive the same genero) 
treatment at the hands of the destroying painter. Is < 
sense of the artistic dead in our city, that the citizens, n, 
to say the profession, stand idly by and see the splend 
dignity of their city ruined by paint? Iam old enough | 
remember our city a noble and sombre thing of beaut) 
but now we must paint-that out and give it the air of a ne 
gin palace. A world without taste is a world witho 
artistic pleasure. That is what it is rapidly coming { 
unless you, my fellow students, resolutely put your fo 
down against what is going on and try to beautify our ci 
and not to destroy its dignified and imposing character | 
allowing new, inappropriate buildings to be erected at t) 
sweet will of those who conceive only visions of ugline) 
and horror. If you make a firm stand against such arel| 
tectural freaks, then Dubliners may look forward to a ci 
ever increasing in nobility and charm under your watch 
care. Form yourselves into an ideal committee of tas 
and control all the improvements, and if. only engi 
could be taught that architects are their masters, then mut 
would be gained towards the realising and maintaining 
our city as a haven where beauty lingers. ig 

Votes of thanks to the President and the class secretari 
were carried. : 


| 
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SCOTTISH NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1908 


HE committee of the Scottish National Exhibition, to 
held in Edinburgh in 1908, met on Friday last 
receive the report of Mr. John James Burnet, A.R'S.., 
architect, Glasgow, their assessor, on the competitive pla: 
sent in for the exhibition. The competition was for: 
building to cost 20,o00/., with a margin of 10 per cent. ov, 
and the premiums offered were :—Ist, 100/. ; 2nd, 100/. ; al 
3rd, 75/. | 
Mr. Burnet reported, says the Scotsman, that twenty- 
sets of plans had been sent in and that the competition hi 
been of a very high order. The sets of plans sent in wé 
numbered in the order received, and the assessor a, No. 
1? 


that his awards were as follows :—1st, No. 17; 2nd, No. 
3rd, No. 14. On the sealed envelopes being opened it ws 
found that the architects receiving the awards were:— | 

1, John A, Campbell, F.R.LB.A., 124 St. Vincent Stre! 
Glasgow. | 

2. Walker & Ramsay, 123 Wellington Street, Glasgo’ 

3. T. Duncan Rhind, A.R.I.B.A., 28 Rutland Stre 
Edinburgh. 

Acting on a power reserved in the conditions of Co} 
petition, it was resolved, while giving (as awarded) i 
first premium to Mr. J. A. Campbell, to accept the plan’ 
Messrs. Walker & Ramsay for the exhibition and to appo! 
that firm the architects. The designs were displays’ 
three of the rooms on the first floor of the Synod Hall, a 
the committee adjourned their business for a time in or¢! 
to give all the members an opportunity of inspecting | 
premiated and other plans. s 

i 


Mr. Campbell's Plans. 

The main entrance to the exhibition is placed in 
design in Balgreen Road. A spacious circular-heac 
doorway, flanked by campanile (Venetian) towers rising“ 
a considerable height, is a fine feature of the design. 41° 
elevatiun .e range of buildings on each side is broll 
up with ornamental pilasters and terminates in decorat‘ 
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gables. The entrance hall, with circular-headed glass roof, 
is carried forward to meet a long oblong building set north 
and south, marked “ Industrial Hall.” On the west side of 


this hall, but detached from it, is the concert hall, with | 


pleasing elevation, approached by covered corridors on 
each side, and beyond is a “central (open) square,” with 
main avenues, fairy fountain, &c. The machinery hall is 
placed on the north of this square, and the fine art gallery 
with conservatory to the south. In the grounds of the old 
Saughton’ mansion-house are shown sites for a castle and 
Scottish village; the mansion-house itself is utilised for 
administrative purposes and a museum (it will be that in 
any case), and at the Gorgie corner, where the car line 
terminates, and where a new bridge is to be erected, an 
entrance is placed with avenue leading through the gardens 
to the exhibition grounds proper. 


Messrs. Walker & Ramsay's Plans. 


The requirements of the exhibition as set forth in 
the conditions of competition were an industrial hall of 
100,000 square feet, a machinery hall of 20,000 square feet, 
a concert hall to seat 2,000 persons, an art gallery of 
15,000 lineal feet of wall space so arranged as to be easily 
extended by 2,000 lineal feet, and a winter garden of 
3,000 square feet. Having regard to the limit of cost which 
was specified, the problem set to the competitors was not 
an easy one. In the design selected it has been solved by 

the adoption of timber construction throughout for all 
the buildings, except in the case of the fine art gallery. 
_ Messrs. Walker & Ramsay, it may incidentally be stated, 
did a considerable amount of work in connection with the 
last ,Glasgow exhibition, including the Canadian pavilion. 
They were the architects of the Wolverhampton exhibi- 
tion of 1902, and of the Coronation Arch in Whitehall, 
London, for the Canadian Government in the same year, 
_sothat they are not inexperienced in this class of work. 
According to the plan submitted the buildings proper of 
| the exhibition are placed on the north-east section of the 
_ ground, as suggested in the conditions of competition. The 
| Industrial and machinery halls form one building, with 
. front and main entrance to Balgreen Road. Towards the 
_ grounds this building is planned by throwing out two wings 
| (one of which is the machinery hall) to form three sides of 
_ asquare or courtyard. The fourth side is completed by the 
| concert hall, with connecting covered ways to the wings. 
| Externally the appearance of the buildings depends less on 
_ unnecessary details than on their main proportions and 
_ outlines. In the front of the main building facing the 
’ grounds this effect is attained by placing the concert hall 
' (circular in shape) with its domed roof in the centre, and 
| finishing the ends of the flanking wings with large and im- 
| posing towers. This front is opened up with arcadings, which 
will form tea terraces overlooking the grounds. Altogether 
_ the style of architecture is light and appropriate to a build- 
ing of the kind. Whilst the structural framing of these 
buildings is of timber with outside walls of fibre, plaster 
| and lathboard, the fine arts gallery is of light steel, filled 
_ inwith brick and coated externally with stucco to form the 
| walls. This is to make it fireproof. Except in the case of 
| the concert hall, in which board-covered canvas decking is 
| used, all the roofs are of corrugated iron. The fine arts 
| building, with winter garden in front, is placed in the 
centre of the north-west boundary of the grounds. Its 
_ design is simple and pleasing, and the principal feature is 
_ the main entrance, topped with a dome. It is rectangular 
_ im shape, and comprises seven galleries. In the laying out 
_ of the grounds ample provision has been made for the 
_ £ntertainment and amusement of the visitors. A lake with 
| illuminated fountain has been placed in the centre. On 
| either side of this run wide avenues from the tea terraces 
_ mm the main buildings to the sports enclosure at the opposite 
end of the grounds. Among the outdoor attractions 
| Provided will be a waterchute and switchback railway. 
Saughton House grounds will mostly be utilised for pur- 
| Poses of amusement. 


Mr. T. Duncan Rhina’s Plans. 


| In Mr. T. Duncan Rhind’s design the main entrance is 
i fag in the angle of the ground at the north end of 
| algreen Road, facing the road from Murrayfield, which 
| eee the principal route to the exhibition from the city. 
+he plan shows a lofty domed entrance hall of dignified 
_ Proportions, the doorway, deeply recessed, being flanked 
tae towers with domed ops and fiaals. The main 
Industrial buildings are arranged along ‘algreen Road and 
ae side of the grounds, and form a screen from 

€ east and north winds to the central open court, where 


|e 


the bandstand is placed, and a like service is partially 
rendered on the west side by the concert hall and by the 
ait gallery, the latter of which occupies a detached site on 
the south-west side of the park. As in all the plans, the 
ground for sports is shown to the west of the exhibition 
buildings. The central open court is suitably laid out with 
fountain, flower-beds and walks. At the Gorgie side the 
bridge over the Water of Leith is placed not in the angle 
at the south end of Balgreen Road, but a little further west, 
which permits of a straight avenue being. formed through 
the grounds of Saughton mansion-house, and the placing 
of a winter garden in a circular space in the centre. On 
the river to the west of the mansion-house are shown a 
waterchute, rustic bridge, &c. 

The plans were on exhibition in the Synod Hall during 
the week. 


AN OFFICIAL COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 


N April an examination was held by the Civil Service 
Commission for four appointments as assistant archi- 
tect and surveyor in H.M. Office of Works. There were 
nineteen candidates. The subjects were :—Drawing and 
design of architectural works—details of construction, 800 
marks ; specifications, 1oo marks; quantities and estimates, 
100 marks; use and properties of materials, too marks ; 
surveying and levelling, roo marks; sanitary engineering, 
100 marks; principles and practice of valuation, easements, 
&c., 100 marks. 

The subject for design was a building for city offices 
and shops in principal street, with existing buildings on 
each side, the site rectangular, length 130 feet and frontage 
50 feet. The front elevation to be architecturally treated, 
without restriction as to style. Accommodation to be pro- 
vided to consist of two shops, and an entrance to offices on 
the upper floors to be provided on the ground floor. Each 
shop to have a parlour and lavatory, &c., with nearly the 
whole of the basement for storage. Offices to be planned 
on the first, second, third and fourth floors. The drawings 
required were ground-floor plan, first-floor plan, fourth-floor 
plan, longitudinal section, front elevation, to a scale of 8 feet 
to 1 inch. 


(Details of Construction, including Theory of Construction 
in Architectural Works.) 


Four questions only to be answered. 

1. Draw, to a scale of 2 feet to 1 inch, longitudinal and 
transverse sections showing part of a timber-framed roof 
over a public arcade 30 feet wide. Ventilation to be pro- 
vided for and a detail of the system of glazing proposed. 

2. Draw, to a scale of 2 feet to 1 inch, plan and section 
showing the construction of a stone staircase from ground 
floor to first floor for the corner entrance of a public build- 
ing. It is to occupy a circular space 14 feet in clear 
diameter, surrounded by a 14-inch brick wall. 

3. Draw, to a scale of 4 feet to 1 inch, a transverse sec- 
tion through a one-storey refreshment-room built into the 
side of a chalk hill where the ground slopes at an angle of 
30 degrees. The walls to be of brickwork with windows 
in the front, the roof to be of concrete arches finished with 
asphalte, for a promenade. 

4. Draw, to a scale of 2 feet to 1 inch, plan and part 
elevation of the construction of an external escape staircase 
of open ironwork, 3 feet 6 inches wide, supported upon 
columns or stanchions, for the upper floors of a four-storey 
factory. 

5. A conservatory is to be formed at the rear of a terrace 
house, between back additions spaced 8 feet apart. It is to 
communicate with a sitting-room 1o feet high, through a 
window opening 5 feet wide. The opening to have a fan- 
light above and a pair of casements below. Draw, toa scale 
of 2 feet to 1 inch, a plan, elevation and section. 


Materials of Construction. 


Group A.—Give the colour, chief characteristics and uses 
of the following building stones and the principal localities 
from which they are obtained :—Ackworth, Craigleith, Idle, 
Purbeck, Anston and Huddlestone. 

Enumerate and describe briefly the distinct layers of 
building stone found in the Portland quarries. Which 
would you specify to be used, and how would you insure 
getting the stone you specified ? 

What are the chief points to be considered in deciding 
if a stone is likely to “ weather well” ? 

Group B.—Discuss the suitability of making bricks of 
strong clay, mild clay or loam, and marls. 
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Describe briefly the process of brick-burning in clamps | 


and kilns and the comparative advantages of the two 
methods. 

Explain the difference between earthenware, fireclay 
and stoneware drain-pipes and the method of burning them. 

Group C.—Give the characteristics of the following kinds 
of timber, the uses of each and the chief source of supply:— 
Spruce, pitch-pine, yellow deal, mahogany, elm and teak. 

- Describe the different methods that have been adopted 
for the artificial seasoning of timber. 

How are plaster of Paris and Keene’s cement made and 
for what purposes are they generally used ? 

Questions in land surveying, levelling, quantities and 
estimates were also given. 

The four successful candidates obtained respectively 
1,104, 1,101, 1,060 and 1,060 marks. 

(Details of Construction, including Theory of Construction 
in Architectural Works.) 

Rough Pencil Sketches only.—A brick pier 3 feet by 
3 feet on plan has to carry a load of 60 tons. Draw a 
section of the foundation it requires, assuming that the site 
is stiff yellow clay. State the materials to be used and give 
your calculations. 

Give sketches of reinforced concrete as applied respec- 
tively to foundations, floors, piers and retaining walls; also 
state the principles of construction. 

Draw, to a scale of 2 feet to 1 inch, plan and elevation 
of a rolled steel stanchion suitable for carrying the floor of 
a warehouse 11 feet in height from floor to floor with a load 
of 45 tons upon the stanchion. 

Sketch a scarfed joint for a timber beam under com- 
pression, also for one in tension, also draw one other 
method of lengthening timbers. 

Sketch detail sections of the construction of the follow- 
ing :—(@) a French casement window to open inwards, 
(6) ditto ditto to open outwards, (c) a deal lifting skylight in 
a sloping slated roof, showing the plumber’s work. 


Sanitary Engineering. 
Six questions out of ten to be answered relating to 


drainage of stable, dryness of building, testing drains, 
ventilation of hall, sewage purification, &c. 


THE ASSOUAN DAM. 


HE following report by Mr. Somers Clarke on the 
proposed raising of the Assouan Dam has been sent 
to the Society of Antiquaries :— 

In January last I wrote from Egypt suggesting that the 
Society of Antiquaries should formulate a resolution and 
communicate it to the Egyptian Government in relation to 
the destruction which would overwhelm the antiquities: in 
Nubia if the dam at Assouan be raised 23 feet above the 
present level, and to the undertaking which the Egyptian 
Government had given that the said antiquities should 
receive every consideration that was possible. 

It cannot fail to interest the Fellows of the Society to 
know that our representations have not been in vain, and 
that the care already taken to maintain the remains on the 
island of Philze is to be extended to those temples and other 
places of archzeological and architectural interest which will 
be submerged when the enlarged reservoir is full. 

In the Times of April 23 some extracts were given 
from a Parliamentary paper known as “Egypt, No. 2. 
Despatch from the Earl of Cromer respecting the water 
supply of Egypt.” 

In justice to the Government of Egypt it should be 
stated that these extracts do not by any means give an 
adequate account of the liberal and enlightened spirit in 
which the difficulties of the case are being met. Indeed, it 
might be supposed that around Philze alone was the fresh 
work of investigation to be centred. Asa matter of fact, 
in order to avoid if possible the submersion of the anti- 
quities, all parts of the valley between Assouan on the north 
and Khartoum on the south were carefully examined by a 
commission especially appointed for that purpose; the 
geological formation was studied, and the conformation of 
the valley observed with regard to the capacity (@) for the 
storage of a large body of water, (0) economy of con- 
struction, (c) materials at hand for such construction, (d@) 
safety. 

Having regard to the quantity of water that can be im- 
pounded with a wall of a given height, it is now proved 
that no place offers such conveniences as Assouan. Not less 


than 14,000/. were voted for the investigation and necessary 
survey. 


That which especially interests us is the following 
question, What steps will the Egyptian Government take 


to examine, survey, and to preserve and, finally, to give to 


the world the results obtained? We must bear in mind 
that not only archzeology and architecture will suffer; but 
also ethnology, botany, and, indeed, nearly all kindreq 
sciences. y 

The swamping of any part of the Nile Valley is, for us, 
its destruction. : 

The survey of that part of the valley which will be sub- 
merged has, to a considerable extent, been initiated during 
the examination already referred to. ~ 

An archeological survey is to be taken in hand, no 
effort being spared to render this as complete and thorough 
as possible. In this survey will be included all temple and 
town sites, cemeteries, and all other indications of ancient 
civilisation. Plans of these will be prepared to a large 
scale. 

Copies will be made of all inscriptions, whether on walls 
or rocks, beginning with those which will be first sub- 
merged. The ancient cemeteries, &c., will be excavated 
and everything will be recorded. ae 

The temples and other ancient buildings that can 
possibly be affected by the increased level of the water in 
the reservoir will be underpinned, fortified, and at the sam 
time measured and drawn. ier 

Lastly, the result of all investigations will be published 
to the world. 4 

The sustentation of the temples will be undertaken by 
the Department of Antiquities, under M. Maspero. The 
rest of the work is placed in charge of Captain Lyons, R.E. 
Those who have the pleasure of knowing this gentleman 
are well aware of the admirable method, care and thorough- 
ness which he brings to bear on every work he undertakes. 

The organisation of the great work is already begun. 
The Egyptian Government has voted 60,o0o/E. in order | 
that it may be carried out in its integrity. We may be glad ' 
that the suggestion for pulling down and re-erecting on 
another site part of the ruins at Philz has not been enter-— 
tained. 4 


Be 
LEWES CASTLE. | 
OOKING at the stately ruin which towers above the | 


county town of Lewes, it is curious to remember, 
says the Sussex Daily News, that in the time of King) 
James I. the flints of which the castle was composed were | 
actually sold at ‘ fourepence a loade.” Probably just after | 
the union of England with Scotland there were many | 
jealousies and strifes among the nobles, and it was deemed | 
expedient that such strongholds should not be in working 
order. The fiat thus went forth for their destruction, and | 
the “simple” inhabitants joyfully availed themselves of the 
opportunity to get cheap building material for their humble 
dwellings and for the repair of their roads. _ | 
The massive walls, part of the gateway, two towers of | 
the keep, and probably innumerable minor buildings were | 
pulled down, rendering the castle useless as a fortress, but) 
happily enough is spared for one to realise what an im- 
portant place it originally was. How astonished the 
builders and the destroyers of those massive walls would 
have been could they have foreseen the crowd of sightseers. 
who in the twentieth century would cross the moat and 
climb the steps to the keep to admire and conjecture about | 
the early days of the structure. | 
From the various landing-places of the stairway an eX-_ 
cellent view is obtained of the castle gateway, with its 
towers and arches, in which may still be seen the grooves 
in which the portcullis was lowered for safety at night. 
The walls in early summer are gaily draped with orange 
wallflowers, ivy-leaved toadflax and dense tufts of wall} 
pellitory, while at their base are clumps of Alexanders with 
golden-green umbels of blossom, a plant which is more 
frequently found near ancient buildings, and may have 
been cultivated by our ancestors either for food or physic. 
The first “curiosity” displayed at the top of the steps 
can but raise a smile from those acquainted with rural 
Sussex. An ancient plough it may be, but scores of 
ploughs of this precise pattern are still turning the long 
furrows of the arable “layings” on the South Dawgs) 
We have not altogether turned to the plough which runs 
to and fro between noisy steam-engines, or even to the 
iron double-furrow. Within the courtyard of the keep 
other relics are much in need of better care. Rude and 
fragmentary as the old canoes cut from a single tree trunk! 
are, they are things most unlikely to be found again, and 
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jt is a great pity that they should be exposed to the humid 
atmosphere of English winters. Perhaps when the Sussex 
Archzeological Society settles down in its new home room 
will also be found for the canoes as well as other things. 
_ Entering the southern tower, what a medley is seen. 
Curios of all periods in grievous need of sorting are 
crowded together, and some preventive measures should 
be taken to arrest the ravages of time. For instance, 
just opposite the door are some old trenchers and a long- 
andled wooden strainer—probably a dairy implement. 
These are riddled with wormholes, and if the insidious 
little drab woodbeetles hatch out with the summer 
warmth they will soon spread to the antique chairs, 
carvings and other valuable wooden relics around. In 
the tapestry-room of, the gateway there is a_ fine old 
spinning wheel in the same state. Cannot some enter- 
prising chemist devise a dressing which will check the 
woodbeetle and the crumbling of age and preserve these 
interesting instruments of a past age ? 
‘ Just within the doorway are two rather stumpy alabaster 
figures, said to. have been brought from Hurstmonceux 
Castle. A vast quantity of curios and works of art were 
sold there about a century and a half ago, when the Hare 
family migrated from the Medizval castle to the more 
modern residence in the upper park. Over the doorway 
are hung two large bunches of gilded grapes, which pro- 
bably swung over the doorway of some inn. With them is 
a curious little wooden figure, representing an infant 
Bacchus astride on a barrel, and near by are several speci- 
mens of old constable’s staves. One is so well accustomed 
to the sight of the helmeted policeman, even in country 
lanes, that the rising generation hardly know that within 
middle-aged memory he did not exist, and some decent 
man in each parish was sworn in as constable and given a 
short staff, armed with which he felt himself the reposi- 
_tory of all the dignity of the law. When the staff was dis- 
_ played the evil-doer knew he must behave himself, and the 
‘shout, “Just bring me out my staff, missus,” has quelled 
many a petty squabble on the village green. In the glass 
'ease below are various mummy fragments, which have 
‘nothing to do with local history, including that gruesome 
‘nightmare to child visitors, the hand which was torn so 
cruelly from its arm. It is doubtful if the public exhibition 
| of such horrors serves any good purpose. 
_ The upper rooms of the south tower are surrounded 
with careful rubbings from many of the best monumental 
_brasses in Sussex and with the coats-of-arms of the leading 
‘families of the county, many, of course, now extinct. 
Numbers of fragments of carved stone and beautiful 
-encaustic tiles are here, brought from the great priory 
below, whose despoilation seems even more barbarous than 
that of the castle. 
__ Here, too, is a primitive cheese press, which ought to be 
displayed with the spinning wheel, rush-holders and other 
‘velics of Sussex farm life in the eighteenth century. It is 
_arelief to step from the somewhat musty rooms to the free, 
fresh air at the top of the tower. But we have by no means 
| exhausted the museum. In the western tower is a really 
‘excellent collection of chipped flint implements and much 
_ Imteresting pottery, notably a large jar which was dug up in 
| the foundations of Hellingly asylum. Near by is a very 
/curious relic of the Roman invasion. This is a bronze 
‘helmet, to which a pearly, flat oyster-shell is firmly affixed. 
| Ie was dredged up off the West Sussex coast. It seems 
_ Most likely that some Roman soldier met his death at thie 
‘hands of the British, who endeavoured to drive off the 
| intruders, and, encumbered by his armour, was drowned, 
| the imperishable bronze of the helmet lasting on to tell the 
‘tale all through these centuries. 
_ Descending to the rooms of the gateway, the first thing 
to be noticed is the collection of fine old Sussex iron fire- 
backs and “dogs.” In spite of modern inventions, these 
/seem likely to return to use. A gentleman in Essex 
/tecently had one cast for his hall, but was astonished to find 
‘the founder had copied the antique pattern too literally, 
/ even to the seventeenth-century date. It was promptly 
/Teturned, the owner objecting to having a cast-iron lie 
| always before his eyes. 
| In spite of the dark and crowded rooms, it is easy to see 
es fine are the many pieces of valuable tapestry pre- 
‘Sented by a former Earl of Chichester. The stitches are 
So tiny and even that they represent a stupendous amount 
of work done by industrious dames of old. The colours 
|are wonderfully fresh, and the designs, especially those of 
the incidents in the life of Moses, must have been drawn 
y No mean artist. to 
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THE BELFAST CITY HALL. 
Te the King’s Bench Division, Dublin, before Mr. Justice 
: Boyd and Mr. Justice Wright, an application was made 
In an action brought by Sir Alfred Brumwell Thomas, archi- 
tect, London, against the Corporation of Belfast. 

Mr. Harrison, K.C., on behalf of the defendants, applied 
for an order for fuller and better particulars as to certain 
portions of the cause of action, and also for extension of 
time to plead to the action. The action was one by Sir 
Alfred Brumwell Thomas, architect, carrying on business in 
London, against the Belfast Corporation to recover certain 
moneys in respect of his fees as architect of the new city 
hall in Belfast. In his statement of claim he sued for 
13,708/. 15s. as still due to him, after giving credit for 
8,050/. already paid, and he did that without prejudice 
to any claim which he said he was keeping up: his 
sleeve. His claim was set out in a number of alter- 
native ways in the pleadings, and he claimed not only 
under the original contract, but also for extras. The 
particulars given with respect to some of the claims were 
deemed by the defendants to be insufficient, and hence 
the present motion. That the details within their power to 
give might have been more satisfactory was evident from 
the fact that in the affidavit filed to resist the motion they 
had given very full particulars of everything except one 
claim. Plaintiff in framing his action relied in the first 
place on the original contract, which was arrived at in this 
way. Architects were asked to compete for a 100 guinea 
prize for the best design for a new city hall, to be com- 
pleted within four years, and not to cost more than 
150,000/. The design which plaintiff sent in was accepted, 
and thereupon the defendants entered into a contract with 
Messrs. H. & J. Martin, Ltd., to build the city hall at a cost 
of 149,864/. 5s. tod, Plaintift’s first claim was for 5 per cent. 
on that, and there was no dispute on that part of his case. 

Mr. Campbell, K.C., who appeared on behalf of the 
plaintiff, said he might shorten matters if he mentioned 
that they would give defendants until the roth inst. to plead 
if they agreed to accept short notice of triai. 

Mr. Harrison said he would be content with that date, 
but he could not take short notice of trial. 

After some discussion amongst counsel, it was agreed 
that the trial should be set down for the 2oth inst., and 
that defendants should have until the roth to put in their 
defence. 

Mr. Harrison said plaintiff had a claim for 3,750/. in 
respect of damages, and they wanted better particulars as 
regards that. Plaintiff said the original contract was for 
149,000/. odd, but that with the addition of a great number 
of extras it was increased by 70 per cent., and he claimed 
5 percent. on that. In the third place he claimed 23 per 
cent. on those parts of the original contract which were 
abandoned. Plaintiff’s course was rather peculiar, because 
after claiming damages for the extended period of the con- 
tract he also claimed percentage on the extra money 
expended during that time. Counsel submitted that plaintiff 
should be required to give particulars of the damage which 
he alleged. 

Mr. Campbell said the answer was obvious. They had 
to maintain their office and staff during the extra time at, of 
course, very considerable expense. The original time was 
to be four years, and it finally ran up to nine years. 

Mr. Harrison said the plaintiff's claim was formulated 
in this way :—5 per cent. on 120,000/.;.25 per cent. on 
149,000/.; 3 per cent. on 12,119/. for office furniture, and 3 
per cent. on 20,240/. for other things that were tendered for 
and not gone on with. If he succeeded on these items he 
would be getting paid for his delay without at all having 
this claim for damage about which they complained of the 
want of particulars. 

Mr. Campbell said it was plaintiff’s interest as well as 
theirs that the amount should be expended in as short a time 
as was possible, and the contract provided that the amount 
was to be expended in four years. Instead of four years, by 
alterations in the design and so forth, by fighting amongst 
themselves and fighting with their contractors, Messrs. 
Martin, the buildings were not completed for nine years. 
Plaintiff said that as a result of that he had to keep his 
office and staff in Belfast for nine years engaged in earning 
a sum which he should have earned in four, and that, there- 
fore, he was entitled to be paid for his extra time. 

The Court, according to the /rish Times, made no rule 
on the motion for particulars, and set down the hearing of 
the action for the 2oth inst., defendants being allowed until 
the roth inst. to deliver their defence. Costs were ordered 
to be costs in the case. 
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‘The Honorary Degree of D.C.L. iS to be conferred by 
Oxford University on M. Auguste Rodin, president of the 
International Society of Painters, Sculptors and Gravers ; 
Mr. George Frederick Bodley, R.A.; and Mr. Hubert von 
Herkomer, R.A., Hon. Fellow of All Souls College. Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, keeper of paints and drawings in the 
British Museum, is to receive the honorary degree of 
Ditt 


Count Plunkett, at the opening of the Irish Home 
Industries section of the Dublin Exhibition on Saturday, 
stated that the Arts and Crafts Society of Ireland aimed at 
elevating popular taste and showing the connection that 
exists between art and industries. The difficulties in the 
way of Irish enterprise had been trebled for the craftsmen, 
but much good work had been done, and the refining in- 
fluence exercised by the Society had done much to develop 
the skill and talent of our workmen. 


The Competition for the prizes of the French Society for 
the Encouragement of Art and Industry attracted 242 works. 
The subject was “ A Signboard for the Shop of a Potter.” 
M. Vaudremer, architect, presided at the examination. Of 
the thirteen prizes four were gained by Paris, three by 
Lyons, two by Macon, two by Nantes, one by Tours and 
one by Rouen. 


The Médailles d’Honneur of the Paris Salon have been 
awarded as follows :—Architecture, M. Louis Jean Hulot ; 
painting, M. Henri Martin; sculpture, not awarded; en- 
graving on medals, M. Frédéric Vernon; engraving and 
lithography, M. Abel Mignon. 

Mr. A. Scott, M.Inst.c.E., who had the control and 
carrying-out of the new harbour and dock works at Gibraltar 
for the Admiralty, has been appointed engineer-in-chief and 
technical adviser to the Chilian Government for harbour 
works, and will leave shortly for Chile. 


The Partnership between Messrs. Colson, Farrow & 
Nisbett has been dissolved by mutual consent. Mr. Frederic 
Richard Farrow, F.R.I.B.A., will carry on his practice as 
architect and surveyor at the old address, 29 New Bridge 
Street, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s are about to deter- 
mine by means of a practical test the safety of the cathedral. 
Metal discs are to be placed in the pillars in the crypt and 
elsewhere, and later by accurate measurement it will be 
possible to settle definitely whether or not the building is 
stable. 

At an Auction held last week at Worthing a key, which 
came into the possession of the late Mr. George Truefitt, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Old House, Heene, Worthing, was offered 
for sale with other articles by order of the trustees. It 
belonged to Mary Queen of Scots, and is believed to be the 
one used by her to open Earl Darnley’s private room in 
mc yaee Castle. It was sold to Mr. Rochelle Thomas 

or 50/. 


The Executive Committee of Ayr Auld Brig preserva- 
tion committee have been informed of the dissolution of the 
firm of Simpson & Wilson, the committee’s engineers. An 
application was submitted from Mr. W. S. Wilson, one of 
the partners, asking to be appointed engineer, the other 
partners being agreeable. The meeting agreed to appoint 
Mr. Wilson, subject to the acquiescence of other partners, 
and further resolved to ask Mr. Simpson, one of the 
partners, to accept the appointment of honorary consulting 
engineer. The committee agreed to insure the workmen 
engaged on the preservation work. The hon. treasurer 
reported further subscriptions, and that the fund now 
amounted to 10,2057. 

A Sub-Committee of the Lord Provost’s committee of 
Edinburgh Town Council accepted an estimate for the 
cleaning of the Pitt statue and the statue of the Scott monu- 
ment. Some time ago the statues of George IV. and of 
Allan Ramsay were treated in a similar manner. 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Royal Society of 
British Artists, Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A., was re-elected 
president, Mr. Boot vice-president and Mr. Watt Cafe hon. 
secretary; Mr. Walter Fowler was elected treasurer, and 
Messrs. J. Finnemore and W. M. Palin auditors, Mr. W. 
Edward Riley, F.R.1.B.A., and Mr. Hodgson Liddell mem- 
bers of Council.’ Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A., was elected an 
honorary member. \ The President has presented to the 
Society a presidential badge specially designed by Mr. 
George Frampton, R.A.. -- | 
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The Competition for the Palais de Justice in the Bulgarian 
capital has been awarded to a French design signed “ Lux, 
Pas, Jus,” of which the authorship is not yet announced. 


The Late Alderman G. B. Woodruff, the first European 
representative of the Singer Sewing Machine Co., be- 
queathed 10,000/. to the vicar and churchwardens of the 
new parish church of All Saints, Hove, for completion of 
tower and west porch of that church. 


The Dover Corporation have decided to place stained- 
glass windows in the town hall as a memorial to Dr. Askley, 
a local philanthropist, who recently died, and during his 
life had given about 30,000/. to local institutions. 


The Foundation of the church of St. Czsarius has been 
unearthed in the course of excavations at the Villa Mills, on 
the Palatine Hill, Rome. It was the private chapel of the 
first Christian emperor, and existed up to the fourteenth 
century. 


The Hawarden Parish Magazine announces that the 
present east window in Hawarden parish church is to be 
replaced by a very beautiful design by Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones. The subject will be the same, and the new window 
will have the same memorial character. It is to be the gift 
of Mrs. Drew. The magazine states that the present window 
is by no means worthy as a work of art to occupy the most 
important place in the church. 


Messrs. John Boulting & Sons, of Upper Marylebone 
Street, W., have opened a branch establishment of their 
business at 51 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., under the 
control of Mr. William Good. 


A New Unionist Club is in course of erection at Aston 
Cross, Birmingham. The architect is Mr. A. G. Latham, of 
Temple Row, Birmingham. | 

Mr. W. Bevan, F.R.1.B.A., has removed his offices from 
Parliament Chambers, Great Smith Street, to 2 Old Queen 
Street, Westminster, S.W. ; 


The Limited Competition for the Shortlands Congrega- 
tional mission hall has been settled in favour of designs 
submitted by Messrs. Geo. Baines & Son, 5 Clement’s Inn, 
Strand, London, W.C. | 


In Opposition to the municipal buildings scheme of the 
Coventry Corporation a memorial to the Right Hon. J. 
Burns, the President of the Local Government Board, has 
been issued, and has been numerously signed. It sets 
forth that the memorialists object to the borrowing of the 
sum of 30,o00/. for the purpose of erecting municipal 
offices and shops on the Earl Street site. | 


The Secretary of the Local Government Board in a 
letter points out that having regard to the provisions of the | 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, which will come into force 
on July 1, that local authorities generally will be employers: 
within the meaning of the Act, and that to the extent to 
which in that capacity they will become subject to liability 
which may be met by insurance, they may properly incur 
reasonable expenditure in effecting an insurance against 
their liability under the Act. 


The Nottingham Architectural Society paid a visit to. 
Southwell on Saturday, when the members were met by 
Mr. W. D. Carée, the architect to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, who has been instructed. to design a new 
residence for the bishop, incorporating in the building the 
ruins of the ancient archiepiscopal palace associated with | 
the name of Cardinal Wolsey. The additions to the ancient 
walls, laying-out the grounds, &c., are estimated to entail 
an expenditure of 9,o00/. There are forty-nine rooms, 
large and small. When the bishop is entertaining a large 
party of guests the ancient archiepiscopal, banqueting-hall 
will be used. A new private chapel, has been constructed, 
one side being part of the old wall and having a lofty roof 
of English oak. The cost of the chapel is estimated at 700/. 
In the upper storey of the house are dormitories for candi- 
dates when spending quiet days with the bishop before: 
ordination. Mr. Carée showed the party over the Minster 
and new house. Afterwards the contractor entertained the 
visitors to tea at the Saracen’s Head Hotel, made famous 
as the hostelry where Charles I. surrendered to the Com- 
missioners of the Scotch Army. _ oh 


| 
| 
| 
4 


The Directors of W. & T. Avery have decided, subject to 
audit, to pay a dividend on the ordinary shares of 15 per 
cent. for the second half of the year, making 10 per cent. 
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| THE WEEK. 


Wuen the late Mr. Stave founded professorships of 
ine art in Oxford, Cambridge and London it was 
rranged that the professor, who was to hold office for 
ke years, should deliver twelve lectures each year, 
| 


nd that no lecture was to be twice repeated. It is now 
wroposed to alter the regulations so far as they relate to 
he University of Cambridge. The tenure of the chair 
sto be permanent after a preliminary period of three 
vears, instead of for three years only as at present. 
The professor will have to deliver at least twenty-four 
actures each year, and it shall be also his duty to 
rganise and develop the study of art in the University. 
the professorship is to be precluded from being held to- 
ether with any other University professorship, reader- 
hip or lectureship. The proposals were put forward 
y the Board of Electors to the Chair with the object of 
emoving the Slade Professorship from the category of 
ecasional lectureships, held often by distinguished men 
‘om outside the University, like the Chair of Poetry at 
)xford, and making it a permanent post, with the object 
fextending the study of art in the University. There 
‘as opposition at the congregation on the 6th inst., 
tore particularly to the last of the proposed regula- 
ons, on the ground that the stipend of the chair (3602) 
‘as not enough to justify debarring the professor from 
olding another University post. A large majority, 
owever, upheld the scheme of the Board of Electors. 


ABSURD stories sometimes get into circulation con- 
rning the power which an architect is supposed to 
ive over the financial arrangements connected with 
uildings. Talk of the kind may be carried on for a 
ng time and may do injury to architects, while they 
e deprived of an opportunity to defend their cha- 
‘cter. A case of the kind was heard last week by 
r. Justice Pumimore at the Suffolk Assizes. Mr. 
TINKWoRTH, an architect and surveyor, of Ipswich, 
ought an action for slander against a Mr. F ULCHER, 
10 was a builder’s traveller. It appears that in 1902 
jaintiff acted as architect for a Mr. NorturieLp and a 
‘fs. Warnwricut, and satisfactorily carried out his 
ties. In 1906 plaintiff was engaged in some litiga- 
(n about land with a Mr. Hunt. The defendant at a 
sequent time called upon the plaintiff, and asked to 
ve a private conversation with him, but before they 
\re alone said in the hearing of a clerk :—‘ I have got 
‘serious accusation to make against you. Unless you 
Mike the land over to Mr. Hunt on the Round- 
te Estate, I shall inform Mrs. WalInwRIicHt, 
tf Mr, Norturtep’s solicitors, that you robbed 
tm of 1oo/, over their contract for the Gains- 
trough Road houses two or three years ago.” 
le defendant in his evidence said that the plaintiff 
al himself had been good friends, that he called on him 
Mpecting an order from plaintiff’s brother for slates, 
i he admitted that he threatened, unless the Hunt 


IN€sS was satisfactorily settled, to reveal that a 
“lciency in quantities on one set of houses was made 
U by charging other clients with the difference. After 
“Ting evidence there was a consultation, and 
‘ndant’s counsel withdrew all allegations against 
Pintiff, apologised, and consented to judgment for ten 
Seas and costs. In this case the defendant’s indis- 
fon enabled Mr. Winxwortu to have the slanders 
u2stigated. Otherwise they might have continued to 
Tire him during many years. The defendant imagined 

fe was no witness present to hear his words, and he 


7 have endeavoured to secure immunity on other 
ie 


‘ 
, 


Tr is always amusing to witness a contest between 
joritiés_ respecting buildings, especially when the 


lic are not heavily charged for the litigation on both 
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sides, An instance has occurred in Doncaster. That 
interesting town has the privilege of possessing an Act 
one section of which declares that the making of any 
addition to an existing building by raising any part of 
the roof or making any projection shall for the purpose 
of the Act be deemed the erection of a new building. 
The offices in connection with the local county court 
required enlargement. The Registrar lodged a plan 
which the sanitary committee of the Council declined to 
approve. A revised plan met the same fate. In spite 
of the opposition the building was altered. Three sum- 
monsés were taken out against the Registrar and his 
builders for breaches of by-laws. The defence was that 
the building was exempted because it was used for 
public purposes. The Bench, after hearing evidence 
and speeches, came to the conclusion that the exemption 
did not apply and they could not regard it as a public 
building. Regret was expressed that matters should 
have become so strained between the parties, as an 
improvement had been made. The premises were very 
much better than before the alteration, and nothing of a 
Sanitary character had been injured. The small penalty 
of 1s. and costs was imposed and the summonses against 


the builders were dismissed. 


Tue Institute’s schedule says that the 5 per cent. 
commission is to include ‘examining and passing the 
accounts, exclusive of measuring and making out extras 
and omissions.” But it is also stated that additional 
charges can be made in the measurement and valuation 
of extras and omissions. Local Government auditors 
apparently do not approve of any charges of the latter 
kind. At the last meeting of the Stoke education com- 
mittee a report from the auditor was read which stated 
that it was only with great hesitation and after consulta- 
tion with the chairman of the committee that he passed 
a payment of 4/. 3s. 7d. to the committee’s architect, 
which payment was included in the final payment on a 
building contract. The auditor found that the architect 
had received 23 per cent. on the tender from the con— 
tractors for taking out the quantities, 5 per cent, from 
the authority on the whole contract for plans, super- 
vision, &c., and the further payment of 4/. 3s. 7a. from 
the contractors for “surveyor’s charges for settling the 
final account.” That charge was unprecedented in his 
experience. He thought it most desirable that architects 
who were employed by the authority should receive alk 
their remuneration, including that for quantities, from 
the authority and none from the contractors, and he 
trusted that in future contracts the authority would see 
their way to enforce that rule. It is considered to be 
“desirable” that the architect should be paid by the 
client rather than by the builder for all charges for 
taking out quantities. But in practice that rule cannot 
always be insisted on. Government auditors could not 
prevent payment by a builder, although if it were 
announced from Whitehall that only the payment 
directly by local authorities would «be recognised, a 
change in the common practice might follow, 


THe Paris Opera House is about to have new 
directors, who have stipulated that the condition of the 
building should be improved, which means an immediate 
outlay of about 24,o00/, Over 2,600/, will have to be 
expended on sanitary improvements. Upholstery wil} 
cost about 8,ooo/, Cleaning of the public parts, such as. 
the foyer, staircases, &c., will cost 1,100/, Reparations. 
of furniture will require another 1,o00/, Renewing a 
part of the flooring is estimated at 4oo/, The heating 
apparatus is in such a condition that unless there is a 
change the house cannot be warmed during the coming 
season. For that work 1,750/. will be required. 
Repairs of corridors will cost 800/. Electric wiring, 
&c., is estimated at 4,100/. Various other repairs will 
cost 1,100/7, and 3,o00/. is allowed for contingencies, 
expenses of direction, &. The Opera House belongs 
to the State, and it will be necessary for the money to 
be voted by the Legislature, 
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DANISH EXPLORATION. 


URING this week London has been welcoming 
the King and Queen of Denmark. There are 
‘bonds between their country and Great Britain which 
are of a most interesting kind, and which it is to be 
hoped will be again and again renewed. But it is well 
to remember that a century ago Denmark was all but 
deprived of its existence as an independent kingdom, 
and mainly owing to the acts of Englishmen. In 1807 
-the entire Danish fleet surrendered to England, and 
that event was soon afterwards followed by the ceding 
ef Norway, which was then a part of Denmark, to 
Sweden. Happily those trials have ceased to cause 
any bitterness between the two countries. Denmark 
has regained her position, and it must be acknowledged 
that the arts had no small share in the recovery. 
Statuettes after the works of THorRwALspEeN have for 
several years been familiar in London, and indeed in 
many other European capitals. Other sculptors have 
followed THoRWALSDEN, and by the patriotism of M. 
JacozpseN their works have been purchased for the 
nation, and a fine gallery erected to contain them in 
Copenhagen. 

There is a close connection between sculpture and 
exploration. As France, Germany, Italy, and we may 
add America, lands in which sculpture is esteemed, 
have wished to gain renown by the discovery of ancient 
masterpieces, it was allowable for the countrymen 
of THORWALSDEN to imitate their contemporaries. 
M. JacopseN again displayed his liberality in providing 
the money required. All the most eligible parts of 
Greece had been already assigned, and the Danes have 
therefore to accept a portion of Rhodes as a field for 
their operations. 

Rhodes has some fitness for exploration by a people 
who had so unexpectedly displayed skill in sculpture, 
and for subjects which were mainly inspired by Greek 
mythology. The island had at one time gained renown 
as a schoo! of sculpture. 
which was a great figure of Hettos the sun-god, 


was supposed to be one of the seven wonders of the | 


It may not have passed as a noble work, if judged 
by a high standard. But it suggested one of the 
characteristics of Rhodian art. As well as can be made 
out the Rhodian sculptors endeavoured to produce 
figures on a large scale and in intricate groups. It is also 
supposed that they wished to excite terror, or some- 
thing approaching it, by their representations. The 
<omplicated group of the Farnese Bull, now in the 
_ Naples Museum, but which at one time adorned the 
Baths of Caracalla in Rome, is regarded as one typical 
example. 
formerly in the Baths of Titus, is believed to be another 
Rhodian work. It does not follow that sculpture of a 
different class was not produced in the island. Por- 
trait statues by Rhodian artists were much sought after. 
There were also painters; and if one legend can be 
accepted as evidence they also had a weakness for 
tragic scenes. A man, it was said, was put to the 
‘torture in order to become a model for the figure of the 
suffering PROMETHEUS. 

The Danes have therefore reason to suppose that in 
an island where so many ancient sculptors lived relics 
of them shall be found. It was no doubt believed by 
many inquirers that as traders visited Rhodes during 
its possession by the Romans, the Byzantines, the 
Knights of St. Joun and the Turks, any ancient example 
which was likely to have value was sure to be removed. 
The Christian knights were without much reverence for 
ancient art, and they had no misgiving about using 
carved stones in walls and fortifications. The city of 


world. 


Rhodes especially was supposed to be clear of pagan | 


remains, and it was doubtful whether other parts of the 
island were likely to be more fruitful. 

The Danes have not the money at command which 
«vould allow them to make many experiments. ‘Their 
operations have been mainly confined to Lindus, which 
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Someta, 


' authority of Homer for the belief that Rhodia 


The ‘Colossus of Rhodes,” | 


The more admired Laocoon, which was | 


stands at about the middle of the eastern coast-line. 
was formerly one of the three principal cities, and su. 
sequently became a member of the Hexapolis, or s: 
combined cities. CHERES, the sculptor of the coloss) 
sun-god, was a native of Lindus, and it was reasonab: 
to assume a work by him or one of his contemporari| 
would be unearthed, although the Knights of S 1 
had erected a castle near the village. 
Up to the present no remarkable work has reward| 
the enterprise and industry of the Danes. As in ot 
places, the remains of the ancient public bui 
have been brought to light. Lindus possessed a 
which was dedicated to ATHENf, It has also be 
that about the time of HapRIAN importance was a 
to the place, for evidently the walls were recon 
by Roman masons. Numerous inscriptions we 
met with, but their value as historical evidence - 
to be ascertained. ae - 
What appears to be most interesting about the pla 
is that Lindus seems to have been a cultured cit! 
Indeed, it may have had some analogy with a : 
cathedral town. Many philosophers belonged 
island, and it is easy to imagine they would 
Lindus to Rhodes, which, as the capital and the p 
seat of trade, would not be so well suited for mei 
gave their days to reflection, and some of wh 
likely to be prone to mysticism. ae 
If, however, there is nothing resembling the aocot 
left in or about Lindus, the Danish explorers have t? 
satisfaction of knowing they are endeavouring to extel 


There is 


5 


our knowledge of one of the Greek races. 
part in the expedition to Troy. The poet s 
proud Rhodians came in nine ships, under TLEP 
a son of Hercutes, who ruled the island in wh 
people lived in three separate tribes, viz t 
Lindus, Camirus and lalysus. At a subseq 
the Rhodians, who as islanders knew how to” 
the sea, founded colonies in Italy, Sicily and 
From the position of Rhodes it was often 0 
invasion on all sides, and in consequence the 
found it advantageous to form a league. But thi 
internal dissensions from which the island 
suffered. i 
It suggests the dangers to which Rhodes we 
when we learn that the Colossus which we h 
ferred to before was paid for by the sale of 
engines which on one occasion were employed ag 
the city of Rhodes without success. The figure is 
to have been overturned in an earthquake, and 
may explain the omission of it from the inven 
PAUSANIAS. i ; mers | 
A people who preferred immense statues must hcé 
had lofty buildings to contain them. All that _ 
of Rhodes as a city—and such a town as Lindus 1 
have borne a resemblance to it—suggests wide 
straight streets, massive fortifications broken at 
tervals by tall watch-towers, and an absence of ti 
irregularity in streets and houses which was  ® 
istic of Athens. According to Privy the statues * 
Rhodes numbered 3,000, a statement which must 4) 
be considered as incredible, unless we suppose ! 
sculptors worked in the open and that many of t 
works were intended for exportation. ae 
Modern explorations do not support the stateme s 
concerning the superabundance- of sculpture in ; 
island. But as they belong to a maritime race 
Danes must have interest in their efforts to uphold | 
character of the old Rhodians, who if addictedi 
piratical expeditions were, like other Greeks, lovers? 
refinement in the intervals of business. The Viki> 
also loved art, although they preferred to have it in 1! 
form of jewellery, rich robes and other aids to pers ‘ 
adornment. The public spirit of the Greeks, cod 
a city became of more importance than ones hove 
was unknown in Denmark as in other northern lan 
It is not only in excavations the Danes are 
deavouring to be successful. On Friday last » 
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HEODORE REINACH was able to announce tothe French 
cadémie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres a most im- 
ortant discovery. Professor HerBerec, of Copenhagen, 

at present pursuing researches in Constantinople, 
id he has been fortunate in finding a palimpsest on 
hich was inscribed a treatise on Method by no less an 
ithority than ARcHiImEpES. The value of the work 
is yet to be determined, and, like other ancient 
‘amples, it may be incomplete. But in any case the 
orld must remain indebted to a Dane for a treasure 
hich even asa fragment may lead to important results. 


EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC IN 


ARCHITECTURE.* 


(HE small volume on the “Essentials in Architec- 
ture,” by Mr. Jonn Betcuer, A.R.A., might have 
sen prepared for a course of lectures in the Royal 
scademy. It has not the continuity of thought or that 
‘mnection between the sentences which we expect in a 
wok. The majority of them are treated as independent 
yragraphs, and accordingly assume the appearance of 
tioms. A discourse prepared in that way allows of 
‘peated reference to diagrams, views and models. If 
e book was not delivered as Academy lectures, the 
ae part of it however formed, we believe, the 
ides delivered by the author at last year’s Congress 
\ Architects in opening the meeting at which the 
jueation of the public in architecture was discussed. 
‘le summary which appeared at the time forms an 
vitome of the “Essentials in Architecture.” By 
ferring to that report the reader will obtain a clearer 
ea of what Mr. Betcuer lays down concerning “truth, 
‘auty, strength, vitality, restraint, refinement, repose, 
ace, breadth, scale, proportion, light and shade, colour, 
lids and voids, balance and symmetry, stone, wood, 
‘etals, brick, terra-cotta, cement &c.” than from any 
‘ords of ours. There are seventy illustrations, of which 
‘© majority are photographs of Italian buildings. It 
»uld be an advantage to the public to be acquainted 
‘th the text and the views. 
It is, of course, desirable that people in general 
‘ould be more competent to appreciate architecture. 
ey would then be able to discriminate between the 
(signs of clever architects and of men who may be 
jetenders to skil!. But it is doubtful whether there 
ould be a larger number of buildings erected if the 
(ference between false and true art was more gener- 
iy realised. That a little knowledge is a dangerous 
(ing has often been proved by the personal experience 
(architects with clients. While it is still possible to 
{kas glibly of principles, qualities and factors as in 
2 days when Mr. Rusxin’s books were popular, the 
st essential and laborious parts of the architect’s 
(tes are ignored. This is inevitable with a business 
1which a large amount of science is demanded, but it 
‘curs also in other of the Fine Arts. There are few 
Iinters who would care to inform purchasers of their 
I:tures about the processes they employed and what 
lds of colour they obtained or how long the picture 
\s in hand. That kind of information, although it 
Tght be freely imparted to .a fellow painter, is not 
asidered as necessary for patrons, however exalted 
éd honourable. The history of the art contains many 
hea of the efforts made to keep a knowledge of the 
cesses from outsiders. Micuet ANGELO was a 
Tverential Catholic, but he would not allow a tyrannous 
pe to See him at work in the Sistine. LEonarpo, 
© Was innocent enough to allow another Pope to 
‘ness his experiments, had to pay for the courtesy by 
t loss of his commissions. 

The arts are not the only callings in which it is 
isidered wise to prevent the public interfering on the 
ength of possessing partial knowledge. Physicians 
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and lawyers do not go about the world demanding for 
something to be done to compel the public to under- 
stand law and medicine. They presume they will not 
be called on for their services unless there is a real 
necessity on the part of clients. The same rule holds 
good in building, for a great many years must elapse 
before a man can be expected to order a costly example 
to express his admiration for architecture. 

We suppose there are few architects who would care 
about the education of the public in architecture if it 
were not expected that a large proportion would be 
able to give commissions. One must be sanguine to 
expect such a result. Considering the peculiar time in 
which we live, buildings in general must differ in 
character from those undertaken in a former time. We 
are now in an age when the old conditions of life are 
being transformed. With the aid of motors and electric 
trams it is easy to transact business in towns and yet 
live, before and after business hours, in districts which 
railways could not serve. Locomotion has now gained 
such an ascendency, the transformation of cities and 
large towns in order to accommodate traffic has become 
a necessity. Some theorists have gone so far as to 
say that distance is so easily overcome there is 
little use in side streets. The model town should 
consist of one long street, with numerous lines of rails, 
and we may one day see a continuous row of houses 
extending from London to Brighton. 

With the world in what may be described as a 
state of flux old notions about the necessity for per- 
manence cannot therefore be expected to retain their 
old power. According to Mr. BetcHEer :—" A building 
should certainly be constructed to endure and survive 
the shocks of time. It must also have the appearance 
of strength. Like the everlasting hills (or man’s counter- 
part, the Pyramids of Egypt), it must appear to be 
solidly planted on the soil, and, indeed, to take hold of 
it.” When there is a possibility in a city or large town 
that a building will, sooner or later, have to be super- 
seded, it does not become persuasive to tell a man who 
is about to speculate that he must build in the pyramidal 
manner. 

There is also a “ getting-on” of another kind in 
addition to that in which steam or electricity aids. 
Success is marked by a change or alterations of resi- 
dence. It is only necessary to look over a few Academy 
catalogues in order to discover how quickly painters 
especially seek out new dwellings when their works 
gain favour. The same process takes place with other 
men. Commercial establishments become altered under 
the influence of prosperity. The queer little shop in 
the Haymarket which Mr. Be_cuer has introduced is 
appreciated by most Londoners because it is a survival 
which has been unaffected by an increased number of 
customers. Why is the confectioner’s shop in Cornhill 
so admired, especially by Americans ? ‘They hear 
of successive owners who attained civic dignities 
and yet who were courageous enough to _ resist 
the compulsory force of time, and continued the 
modest display of eatables during more than a 
century. Neither the Eastern nor the Western shop 
would be of much account in an old-fashioned provincial 
village; but in two of the busiest streets of London 
they become phenomenal, for they are the exceptions 
which prove the rule. What are the Palazzo Quaratesi, 
the Riccardi Palace and similar buildings but survivals 
like the two London shops? An Italian palace is now 
a collection of tenements. And to imitate construction 
which was intended to withstand civil broils in a London 
residence is almost as absurd as to adopt- DAnce’s 
“Newgate” or the Pestum Temple as a model. The 
public are shrewd enough to realise the difference 
between Italian life and our own, and they will hardly 
care to admire an art in which the advantages would 
not be commensurate with the cost. 

The public who require to be educated have more 
personal interest in dwellings than in any other class of 
buildings. Unlike some other writers on architecture, 
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Mr. BELCHER does not refer to any of his own designing. 
But the only modern examples of dwellings which he 
introduces are an imitation of an Elizabethan hall 
(which is shown as an example of deception) and a 
suburban house, of which the rent is about 5o0/. a year 
and which is used for contrast with an old-fashioned 
‘Worcester house. Yet the improvement in English 
houses during late years has astonished foreigners. 
The majority of the buildings which Mr. BrL_cHER 
presents are of a grandiose character—Greenwich 
Hospital, the Louvre, the Doge’s Palace, the Chiesa Della 
Salute in Venice—all admirable examples of art, but 
beyond the resources of ordinary clients. Then again 
Englishmen set greater value on the interiors than 
on the exteriors of their dwellings. But it is strange 
that the only example we have of the interior of a 
residence in the book is a part of the organ gallery 
of Belton House, with its elaborate carvings of fruit 
and flowers by GRINLING GIBBONS. 

As there is a distinction between theory and practice, 
modernity and antiquity, there is likewise one between 
the conditions under which building has now to be con- 
ducted and those which formerly prevailed. The 
Fuller or “Flatiron” offices in New York can 
never be so impressive in the crowded streets of 
the city as the Pyramids amidst the sands of Egypt. 
But the youngest messenger in New York could explain 
why so lofty a building was erected, and it may be 
doubted whether any of the ordinary masons employed 
on the Pyramids knew much about the purpose of the 
structures. It seems incomprehensible to modern minds 
that such a mass of stone should be required to protect 
afew mummies. The old Egyptians were probably as 
shrewd as ordinary men in our time. But they were 
not able to judge everything from a utilitarian stand- 
point, and their financial questions were limited to the 
amount of taxes which each was compelled to pay. 
Utility and finance are the two great tests which are 
now applied to all things. Mr. Betcuer, by restricting 
himself to exteriors, suggests that architecture is 
merely the construction of facades for the benefit of 
those who may look upon them, and throughout his 
pages he persistently avoids any reference to outlay. 
While we cheerfully recognise his efforts for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge concerning fine buildings, we are 
afraid that the public would have desired from Mr. 
BELCHER a treatise of a different kind in order to be 
enlightened about “ The Essentials of Architecture.” 


THE “ARGYLE LODGING,” STIRLING.* 


JAPANESE fortune-teller, who was sincere in 
believing in the truth of his own system, once 
told Larcapro Hearn that the Chinese possessed 
another still more perfect. According to him, “ anyone 
learned in that science would be able not only to tell 
the exact time at which any post or beam of a house 
will yield to decay, but also to tell the direction of the 
breaking and all its results.” If the system could be 
made familiar in a reasonable time it would save much 
trouble in designing and in calculation of the strength 
of materials. There is room for a few of the professors 


in London; but in America, where so much framing is’ 


used, they would be invaluable. “They would also be 
useful in anticipating archeological investigations. 
Buildings, like builders, have their history,” according 
to CARLYLE, and it would be pleasant, before granting 
a final certificate, to be able to discover the events for 
which an ordinary house would become the theatre. 
Scottish palaces and castles were especially adapted 
for vaticinatory purposes. The Argyle Lodging in 
Stirling is an instance, 
From whatever point of view it is seen, Stirling 
appears to be picturesque, and the town itself does not 
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of the Argyle Lodging. 
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disappoint the visitor when he passes along the streets 
“The Bulwark of the North” still possesses many 0) 
the old dwellings which are evidence of what was onc 
a capital. Some are turned to uses which the builder: 
could not have foreseen. The military hospital wa: 
once the residence of the Earl of AreyLe, and it hai 
been described as “ the finest specimen of a nobleman’: 
lodging or town-house in Scotland.” In an architectura| 
sense, it has greater claim to be considered as the hous« 
of the Earl of StrriinG, but the influence of the ARGYLI 
family has prevailed. ei 
In 1571 there is reference to the presence of the fiftl 
Earl of ARGYLE in Stirling, and in 1617 land Fy fornent | 
the seventh Earl’s house is mentioned in the records 
The latter was a boy of eight when he succeeded to thi 
title, and for his safety. he was sent abroad. On hij 
return he married a Catholic lady, and eventually he wa) 
declared a traitor and rebel. His son and successo 
was a prominent man in the troubles of the Civil War! 
and was executed for high treason in 1661, Warp’ 
Last Sleep of Argyle was one of the paintings com 
missioned for the decoration of the Houses of Parliament 
and is known by the large engraving. CHARLES I] 
made someamends to the ninth earl, who as soon ash 
came into possession of the estates erected a new man) 
sion in Stirling, in which was incorporated a part of th| 
older building. ae { 
A tutor and travelling companion of the seventl 
earl was Witt1AmM ALEXANDER of Menstrie. Accautn| 
to the book before us he was born about 1567, buti’ 
most accounts of him the date is put down as al 
He was one of Scotland’s early poets, and is honourabl 
mentioned by Harram as well as CampBELL. — Hi 
“ Domesday” runs through twelve books. As a schola’ 
he secured the favour of James I. of England, and fron 
the king he obtained not only titles and high office: 
but a grant of the greater part of North America. H 
considered it was obligatory on him as Earl of STIRLiIn 
to possess a fine mansion in the burgh, and he selected _ 
site adjoining the Argyle Lodging. The architect wa 
his son, AnrHony ALEXANDER, the Royal master ¢ 
works. Mr. Rona.p says of it :—" Itis a large building 
three storeys in height, measuring about 100 feet o . 
the wall facing the east, 88 feet on the north, 81 fee 
on the south, and 96 feet of frontage to the Wynd... 
he internal arrangements of this mansion were i 
advance of the time in which it was built. Th 
retainers’ hall, 47 feet long by about 20 feet wide, 
now divided by a slim partition, and partly used as _ 
kitchen.” There was a public room 20 feet by 20 fee 
and the state-room measured 47 feet by 20 feet. | 
The house was completed in three years, and i 
1635 the Earl took up his abode in it, He died i 
Covent Garden, London, five years afterwards, leavit 
his estate embarrassed. His son, the architect, ale 
died in London in 1637. The mansion fell to the fifi” 
son, who lived until 1664. Soon afterwards the Tow 
Council, having a mortgage on it, took possession of tl" 
building and arranged to use it as a hospital. Befo1_ 
it was adapted for that purpose the Earl of ARGy! 
was able to obtain it by paying one thousand pound 
He altered the walls in order to make one building ' 
the two residences. A Council of War was held in| 
in 1715, and the Duke of CumBERLAND occupied it for 
few nights in 1745. It was described as a ruined hou: 
in 1760, and in 1764 it was sold. The property subs: 
quently changed owners several times until the beg!” 
ning of the nineteenth century, when the Crov iG 
purchased it, and it now serves as a military hospital. 
Mr. Ronatp, the author of the monograph, was 7 
builder who was born in Stirling in 1838. The techt~ 
cal accuracy of his descriptions is therefore explain! y 
He was prominent as a townsman and held vario) 
municipal offices. Mr. RonaLp was also an enthusiast 
archzeologist, especially in connection with Stirling, a! 
he was fortunate in having several discoveries to 
credit. He was unable to complete his history of Stirli i 
Castle, which would have been his principal work. 
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' “The Story of the Argyle Lodging” has been produced 
ona style which is creditable to printer and publisher. 
Mr. D. B. Morris’s memoir of the author is an affec- 
tionate tribute to the memory of his friend. The building 
js illustrated by photographs and other illustrations 
which reveal the character of a remarkable house, one 
that suggests the architectural and constructive skill to 
be found in Scotland at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. 


CROSBY HALL. 
: 


|i local government, records and museums committee 
of the London County Council have prepared the fol- 
Jowing report :—The Council is probably aware that Crosby 
_ Hall, Bishopsgate, is in imminent danger of demolition. 
Having regard to the historical associations of the hall (which 
' are alluded to below) and its unique architectural interest, 
we have had before us the question whether the Council 
| should take any action in the matter, as it is empowered to 
_ do by section 60 of the London County Council (General 
_ Powers) Act, 1898, which provides that ‘It shall be lawful 
_ for the Council, if they think fit, to purchase by agreement 
_ buildings and places of historical interest . . . or to under- 
_ take or contribute towards the cost of preserving, maintain- 
_ dng and managing any such buildings and places. . . .” 
The first reference to the site is made in 1466, when 
Jobn Crosby, an eminent grocer and woolstapler, obtained 
of the prioress of the convent of St. Helen a lease for 
/ ninety-nine years of certain lands and tenements adjoining 
_ south-west of the priory precinct. Included in the lease 
was a house wherein he then resided, and which is 
described as “all that great tenement with the appur- 
tenances formerly in the possession of Catanei Pinelli, 
_merchant of Genoa” (Blackburn’s “History of Crosby 
| Place,” pp. 1, 2). In place of this Stow says that Crosby 
' erected a new house “of stone and timber, very large and 
Deautiful, and the highest at that time in London.” There 
can be little doubt that, at any rate, the existing great 
)hall was built at that time. Crosby died in 1475, 
jand in 1483 Richard, Duke of Gloucester, who shortly 
afterwards became king under the title of Richard III, 
|Was in possession, probably as a tenant under Crosby’s 
executors. Richard arrived in London on May 4, 1483, and, 
| Zetting possession of the king (Edward V.) and his brother, 
he took up his residence at “Crosbie’s Place” (Hall’s 
_ Chronicle”). Shakespeare, in his play “ Richard IIL,” 
‘several times alludes to Richard’s stay there. In 1501 Sir 
\ Bartholomew Reed was the tenant of Crosby Place, where 
in the following year he spent his mayoralty, one of the 
‘most brilliant on record. It is said, moreover, that it was at 
‘Crosby Place that he entertained the Princess Katherine of 
Aragon two days before her marriage with Prince Arthur, 
and subsequently received the ambassadors of the Emperor 
Maximilian when they came on a visit of condoience on the 
#ccasion of that Prince’s death (Hugo in “ Transactions of 
London and Middlesex Archeological Society,” vol. i. 
| {De 44). Subsequently the lease passed, by purchase, to Sir 
Thomas More, afterwards Lord Chancellor, and some have 
“Supposed that it was here that More composed the “ Utopia” 
ipee= Richard III.” In 1523 he sold all his remaining term 
/orinterest in the lease of the “ great tenement called Crosbie’s 
'Place” to his friend Antonio Bonvici. During the residence 
of Bonvici the freehold, by the dissolution of the priory, 
passed to the Crown, and was purchased by Bonvici, who 
held it until 1553. In 1566 the house was purchased by 
William Bond, alderman, whois said to have made consider- 
able additions to it, and from his family it passedin 1594 to 
‘Sir John Spencer who, in thet year, held his mayoralty there. 
During this period it seems to have been the custom to lodge 
ambassadors at Crosby Place. The Dowager Countess of 
Pembroke, “Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,” was 
living there at some time between 1609 and 161 5, and it may 
with Probability be conjectured that Shakespeare, himself 
a resident in the parish of St. Helen’s, was often a guest at 
Crosby Place during her tenancy. Crosby Place escaped 
‘the Great Fire of 1666, but about 1676 nearly the whole of 
he building, apart from the great hall, was burnt down. 
(The hall Was 1n 1672 converted into a Nonconformist 
™meeting-house, and was so used until 1769. Part of it was 
during some portion of the period utilised as a grocer’s 
warehouse, From 1810 to 1831 it was let for a packer’s 
ameneuse. On the lease running out in the latter year 
€ building was in danger of demolition. Public interest 
‘Was aroused, however, and subscriptions were invited “ for 
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the purpose of securing an interest in the hall on a term of 
lease equal in point of possession to a freehold and for 
restoring its architectural details to their primitive 
splendour ” (Gentleman's Magazine, 1832, Part I. pp. 505-8). 
The freeholder granted the restoration committee a lease 
for ninety-nine years. The first stone of the exterior 
restoration of the building was laid by the Lord Mayor on 
June 27, 1836, and the hall was reopened on July 27, 1842. 
From that year it was leased to the Crosby Hall Literary 
Institute, and on the institute coming to an end in 1860 the 
freeholder repurchased the lease. For the next seven years 
the hall was used as a wine merchant’s warehouse, for 
which purpose damaging alterations were carried out. In 
1868 it was restored, and has since been used as a 
restaurant. 

We are giving the matter careful consideration, and pro- 
pose to take an early opportunity of viewing the premises. 


TRAINING IN ARCHITECTURE. 


N Saturday the Rede Lecture was delivered in the 
Senate House at Cambridge by Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A., whose subject was “ The Art of Architecture and the 
Training Required to Practise it.” It was apropos of a 
proposal to establish a University diploma in architecture. 
The lecturer said it would probably be admitted that 
theoretically architecture was the noblest of all arts and 
the foundation from which the sister arts‘of sculpture and 
painting should derive their growth; but in practice the 
educated public of the present day were, it could hardly be 
denied, more interested in the progress and development of 
the sister arts than they were in architecture. This was to 
be regretted, for this art, like the others, required the 
stimulus of sympathetic encouragement in order to attract 
the best men to its ranks and procure results of 
the highest order. He was glad to take that oppor- 
tunity of gratefully acknowledging, on behalf of him- 
self and colleagues, the interest that the University of 
Cambridge was taking in the academic training of architects. 
The neglect of architecture was perhaps the more remark- 
able because, owing to its utilitarian side, it affected for 
good or ill the health and comfort of everyone; whilst it was 
perhaps the utilitarian side that had led the public to regard 
it as hardly an art at all, and to refuse to believe that a man 
could be an artist who was expected to be thoroughly con- 
versant with foundations, drainage, heating, ventilation and 
accounts. The art of architecture in its highest sense must, 
like all art, produce on the beholder certain emotions and 
feelings. Thus our public buildings should stir our pride 
and love of country, and our palaces a sense of the majesty 
and power of the rulers. The buildings of our law courts 
and prisons should inspire awe and obedience ; our univer- 
sity and educational buildings should suggest dignity, 
learning and restraint; our. houses the happy privacy of 
home, and soon. That had been the mystery of the buildings 
of Egypt, Greeceand Rome. Again, to be wholly satisfying, 
architecture must also be the indigenous expression of the 
people. There was a present desire to discard archzeological 
methods and start again with simple forms, thus following 
the example of painting and sculpture. Italian architects 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries were largely 
painters, sculptors and poets, as well as architects. Inigo 
Jones and Wren in England introduced the Italian influence. 
A more elaborate system of training was required now than 
formerly, owing to the fact that our traditions had been 
lost, and that buildings, both in their construction and 
arrangement, were more complicated than formerly. The 
present means of meeting these requirements were the 
Royal Academy Schools, the inducements to study held out 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects, lectures and 
classes at the University of London, King’s and University 
Colleges, the London County Council, the Polytechnics, 
the excellent architectural schools in many of the pro- 
vincial cities and towns, and the school and classes of 
the Architectural Association. In France the State, the 
Academy and the architects had combined to produce one 
great scheme in connection with the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
in which painters, scuiptors and architects all worked to- 
gether, with the Prix de Rome as their final goal. The 
modern training of an architect in England had been carried 
out by members of the profession themselves at their own 
expense and in somewhat isolated and spasmodic methods. 
He claimed that before technical training was begun a good 
education should be acquired ; if possible five years should 
be spent at a good public school and three years at a 
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university. It seemed to him of the greatest moment that 
there should be a conference or other mnethod to determine 
the part which each of the educational bodies concerned was 
to play in the training of an architect, and he believed the 
universities could do much to helpthem. The cause was a 
great one, for architecture was surely, with literature, the 
most permanent record of a nation’s life, the one by which 
the civilisation and culture of our time would be most surely 
judged of hereafter. 


ARCHA.OLOGY IN STAFFORDSHIRE. 


N excursion of the North Staffordshire Field Club to 
Chebsey, Eccleshall, Gnosall, Ranton and Ellenhall 
was lately arranged and successfully carried out under the 
able leadership of Mr. A. Scrivener, of Hanley. At Chebsey 
Mr, Scrivener drew attention; says the Staffordshire Adver- 
tiser, to the remains of the €arly shaft to the churchyard 
cross, cylindrical at the base, with band at the point where 
it becomes rectangular. This cross is very similar to the 
Leek and Clewlow crosses. Mr. Scrivener also described 
the church, with its Norman and Early English masonry, 
and remarked that Chebsey was one of the few churches in 
the county with an outside stair turret running right up to 
the top of its Perpendicular tower. There are four bells, 
three of which are of the pre-Reformation period. An 
inscription over the church porch bears the date 1715, and 
a coat of arms in the tower is dated 1710. The interior of 
the edifice was inspected with more interest from the fact 
that all the old plaster has been removed from the walls. 
Among the features of interest in the church are the Norman 
window on the north side of the chancel, indications of 
early window on south wall of chancel inside, and the arcade 
and chancel arch, which are of Early English character. 
Outside, on the east wall of the tower, may be seen the line 
which the old high-pitched roof followed. 

The vicar (the Rev. C. M. S. Patterson) read a list of 
the parsons and vicars of Chebsey, which the Rev. F. 
Parker, of Colton, had supplied to him. The first entry in 
Domesday Book relating to Chebsey was 1086, but no name 
was given. The next earliest was 1194, when Hugh 
Pippart was parson, and the last entry (1573 to 1590) 
coutained the name of Humphrey Whitmore, who suc- 
ceeded to the benefice on the death of his predecessor, 
Sampson Marvall. Mr. Patterson mentioned the curious 
fact that up to the year 1220 the priory of St. Oswald’s, 
York, claimed rights in Chebsey and other churches in the 
diocese of Canterbury. In 1326, according to the Sacrist’s 
roll in Lichfield Cathedral, a cope or baldachin, embroidered 
with birds, was delivered at Chebsey Church by the Chapter, 
and in 1345 a similar gift was again made. By an entry in 
the Chapter Acts book, 1523-4, the chancel of Chebsey 
Church was ordered to be put into “ competent repair.” 

A short drive brought the party to Eccleshall, where 
the fine old church, memorable as the hiding- place of 
Queen Margaret after the battle of Blore Heath, claimed 
first attention. On the occasion of the Club’s former 
visit to the church in 1896 Mr. Charles Lynam dealt 
exhaustively with its architectural features, and Mr. 
Scrivener, who now acted as guide, consequently re- 
frained from entering into all the details. He pointed 
out that the earliest remains to be seen in the church 
consisted of two slabs of stone, doubtless fragments of a 
cross shaft, built into the north walling of the north aisle 
to the tower, and alluded to an interesting discovery he 
had recently made of a fragment of stone, most probably 
part of the same shaft, built in the walling of the south 
arcade near the chancel arch. Had they here, he asked, 
the remains of St. Chad’s time? At any rate, they were 
most probably pre-Norman remains. Next in point of 
date came the stone forming the bottom step of the 
inside doorway of the stair turret at the south-west angle 
of the tower. This was probably part of a Norman 
abacus or the top of a Norman arch-pier. Of the present 
structure, the north and south arcades formed the 
earliest portion and were probably erected about 1190. 
He drew attention to the old roof line on the tower wall, 
and said he did not think there ever was a clerestory at 
that time. Mr. Scrivener also alluded to the chancel, 
which was of the Lancet period, the north chapel and the 
vestry, observing that it was not easy to account for a small 
opening in the west wall. Was there ever a floor over the 
vestry or was that building an anchorite’s abode and this a 
small window to look into the chapel? The tower, with 
its three beautiful arches opening respectively into the 


church and the north and south aisles, were also the - 


subject of interesting comment by Mr. Scrivener. The — 
south doorway to the church and portions of the outer 
doorway to the porch were, he said, excellent examples of 

the Perpendicular period, but the porch itself had been 

much restored. It had been stated that the south aisle was — 
of this period, but he was inclined to think its windows 

were post-Reformation. As an explanation of what had 

been described as a puzzle, Mr. Scrivener mentioned that — 
the middle stage of the tower had on its north, south and 

west faces openings which had been identical and were 

windows no doubt like the south one, but altered at later 
times. The monuments in the church to four bishops of 

Lichfield were inspected with much interest. Bishop 
Overton’s monument is dated 1603, but he died in 1609, © 
and Harwood states that he put up this monument 

during his lifetime. Bishop Overton was rector of Stoke- 

on-Trent in his earlier life. It is a curious coincidence 

that the date on this monument is the same as on 
Erdeswick’s in Sandon Church, and it is of the same 
character in many respects. There are some quaint head- 
stones in Eccleshall churchyard, one being an inscription — 
on the western face to the nephew of the one whose namé 
is on the eastern face, the lines rhyming with capital 
letters. Another headstone denotes the resting-place of — 
James Bayley, late of Park House, who died at the advanced — 
age of gg. The inscription records the fact’ that ie | 
was servant to five bishops at Eccleshall for 55 years | 
9 months and 17 days, keeper and woodman, and fished — 
Copmere Pool 45 years.” A lady member of the party | 
drew attention to several curious grooves in the exterior | 
wall of the church, which are supposed to have been | 
caused by the sharpening of arrows, and Mr. crivener 
said aroyal order was promulgated in ancient days enjoining 
the use of the bow by yeomen on “ Sunday afternoon in the 

churchyard on the south side.” Mr. Lynam said he noticed _ 
a few yards to the west of the tower a beautiful monu- | 
mental effigy, which he thought might very well be taken | 


inside the church, and he hoped the Club would bring its 
influence to bear upon the matter. a | 
At the castle the members were cordially welcomed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Carter. Mr. Scrivener gave a brief history of ) 
the castle, of which he said sufficient remains existed to 
show that it consisted of a square enclosure bounded by a | 
large moat. There was probably a tower at each angle, 
but only one remained. Mr. Scrivener added that an old 
history in his possession stated that Walter de Langton 
pulled down the castle and manor-house at Haywood and — 
built them both anew. At the house, Mr. and Mrs. Carter | 
exhibited several interesting ‘‘finds” in the grounds, | 
including an ancient stoup, bearing the Staffordshire knot, | 
and probably used for holy water or as a christening font ; 
also a good-sized cannon ball, supposed to have been fired , 
at the castle—‘ one of Cromwell’s little politenesses,” as 2 | 
member of the party humorously observed. An inspection 
of the curious nine-sided tower followed. > 
Mr. C. Lynam kindly undertook to describe the interest- 
ing cruciform church of Gnosall, the restoration of which he | 
superintended. Starting at the west end, which has great | 
peculiarities, he said that prior to the restoration there were | 
staircases to the north and south aisles leading to galleries, 
which went right through the church. These galleries were | 
used not by the ordinary congregation, but by the poor 
people, the men being on one side and the women on the } 
other. In the west front was a central doorway, over which 
were three lancets combined; there was also a lancet to 
each aisle. The original church had a high-pitched roof | 
and narrow lean-to aisles. The battlemented portion of the 
tower was added when the clerestory walls were built. He 
pointed out that the chancel was of considerable size, aS 
was usual in collegiate churches ; it had been very much 
restored, and the upper part’ was of a much _ later date. 
than the lower. Speaking inside the church, Mr. Lynam 
said that, looked at from east to west, the structure could 
not fail to command admiration. He pointed out the beau- 
tiful carving on the chancel arch, which had formerly been 
hidden by plaster, and also what appeared to be part of a 
narrow arch. in the wall near to the pulpit. He was not 
able to say exactly what it was, but that it belonged to the 
original work there could be no question, as it was precisely 
the same in character. It might have been a narrow arch . 
leading to the larger arches of the nave, or it might have - 
been an arcade. The noble proportions of the chancel were 
indicated, and Mr. Lynam mentioned that Gnosall had the 
good fortune to succeed to the fine reredos which Mr. Street’ 
erected at Eccleshall when he restored the church, an 


1 


‘which had been replaced by a more elaborate one. The 
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only ancient monument was a tomb with effigy erected to a 
member of the Brough family. Mr. Lynam’s observations 
were listened to with the greatest attention, and he con- 
cluded by observing that in Gnosall they had one of the 
most interesting churches in the county. 

Continuing their journey, the party arrived at Ranton, 
where by the kindness of Mr. Williams the remains of the 
ancient priory were inspected. 

_ Mr. Scrivener, quoting from an unpublished history of 
“The Priory and Manor of Ranton,” written by Mr. J. W. 

Bradley, of the William Salt Library at Stafford, stated 

that the priory was founded by Robert, called Fitz Noel, 

Lord of Ellenhall, temp. Henry II. The site was a space 

that had been secured in the woodlands of Ellenhall, and 

the house was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary. These 
¢ircumstances gave it the name of St. Mary of the Clearings 
or Ridings. Eyton and Wrottesley stated that all that could 
positively be said of the date of foundation was that it was 

rior to 1166. Ina list of priors of Ranton from 1166 to 

1535, [homas d’Alton was the last. The revenues of the 

riory were valued at 9o/. 2s. 1o¢d. per annum. Ranton 
was known as a priory of Black Canons subordinate to the 

Abbey of Haughmond, in Shropshire, built and endowed in 

the time of Henry II. by Robert fil Noéli. According to 

Pitt, the remains of the abbey in 1817 were a high tower, 

part of the walls and a small part of the cloisters, but at the 

present day there only remains the very interesting Perpen- 

dicular tower. Mr. Scrivener pointed out some very early 
work on the southern side of the tower, and also fragments 
of exquisite carved work. 

_— Mr. Lynam advanced the theory that the upper part of 
_the tower was used as a pigeon-house when the priory was 
-amonastic institution. The existence of a doorway on the 
“inside of the stair turret had always puzzled him, but seeing 

the doorway outside, the sides of which were now filled up, 
induced him to believe that it led to the columbarium. 

__ The Rev. G. T. Royds said the priory was originally a 
-moated site, there being traces of a moat on the north side. 

From Ranton the party, which included motorists as 

well as cyclists, proceeded to Ellenhall, where some routine 
_ business was transacted, and Mr. W. Wells Bladen (secre- 
tary) sketched the programme for the long excursion of the 
‘club to Cheltenham and district next month under the 
leadership of Mr. Lynam and Dr. McAldowie. Subse- 
quently the members visited the parish church, which was 
festored in 1886 under the direction of Mr. C. Lynam 
| during the incumbency of the late Rev. H. Turnour. Two 
mural tablets on the south wall of the church first claimed 
\attention, one being inscribed in plain lettering “ JonatHan 
‘Copg," and the other “Anna Cops, 1683. T. H. FREE- 
‘ MASON,” 
__ The Vicar narrated a curious legend with reference to 
the word “ Freemason,” but no one seemed able to interpret 
‘the initials “T. H.” Just in front of the church porch is 
‘am ancient churchyard cross restored by Mr. Lynam in 

1886, and the objects of interest in the interior of the 
edifice include a Norman “tub” font, which was recovered 

from a neighbouring farmhouse, where it was used as a 
‘Pig trough ; fourteenth-century tiling at the entrance of the 
chancel, fifteenth-century tracery and small Norman window 
In the north wall of the chancel. From the church the 
| party proceeded to the Old Hall, which was inspected by 
the kind permission of the occupier, Mr. Joseph Kent. 
This was formerly the manor-house, the home of the Noel 
and Harcourt families, who also owned Hilcote and Chebsey. 
An interesting feature of the hall is the fine oak staircase, 
Said to be 200 years old. The Vicar read a few interesting 
‘motes of the history of Ellenhall or Linehalle, as it is 

described in Domesday Book, after which the party 
adjourned to the Vicarage, where an ancient quern turned 
up by the plough in one of Mr. Kent’s fields and a stone 
hammer-head found in Frankwell Orchard, the site of an 
‘old Norman settlement, were inspected. ‘ 


| 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF ROME. 


e Rome correspondent of the Morning Post, reviewing 
5 the work of the institution since the beginning of 
‘Uctober, says the season has been memorable in several 
offs, For the first time the school has had the advantage 

the Government grant for a complete season, and this 
financial aid, though it has by no means’ placed it in the 
be ie economic position of some of the similar institu- 
lons belonging to other nationalities, has yet proved of 
bed age For the first time, too, the school’s official 
Ochsb: as begun, and the director has been in residence, on 

ober I—an arrangement which enables students of the 
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Athens school to pass a brief period in study in Rome on 

their way out. Unfortunately a season otherwise satis- 

factory has been marked by the death of Professor Pelham, 

of Oxford, the founder of the school, to whose constant 

interest in its welfare it owes so much and whose place as 

eyurnan of the managing committee has not yet been 
ed. 

_ The year has been the first of Dr. Thomas Ashby’s 
directorship. Dr. Ashby has been associated with the school 
since its foundation ; he was for two years assistant director, 
and during the interregnum of twelve months which fol- 
lowed the retirement of Mr. Stuart Jones he was practically 
at the head of the school; before the beginning of this 
season he was formally appointed as its director. Of Dr. 
Ashby’s capabilities for the post it is needless to speak. He 
is regarded by foreign as well as by British archzologists 
as the highest living authority—/e Nibby de nos jours—on 
the classical topography of the Roman Campagna, to which 
he has for several years devoted his special attention. 
During the season the school has had some thirteen students 
on its books. Mr. A. H. S. Yeames, late of the British 
Museum, has been preparing himself by a study of the 
history of the fifth and following centuries of our era for 
the archeology of the early Middle Ages. Mr. C. E. 
Stuart has been examining manuscripts of Juvenal and of 
Seneca’s tragedies. Miss Ericksen has continued her studies 
of Italian gardens and villas. Mr. P. W. Droop, before pro- 
ceeding to take part in the excavations at Sparta, spent 
some time investigating the Messapian inscriptions near 
Lecce, and incidentally endeavoured to find the tomb of the 
last French Duke of Athens there. Mr. F. G. Newton, an 
architect, has been working at the Columbarium of 
Pomponius Hylas near the now closed Porta Latina, and 
has drawn plans of that famous road. Mr. H. Morley, 
a gold medallist of the Academy, has copied the 
frescoes in the Stanze of the Vatican and the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel, besides studying Paolo Veronese 
at Venice. Two other architects, Messrs. S. H. Maw and 
J. H. Higson, have measured various classical fragments, 
such as the entablatures in Trajan’s Forum, as well as 
several Baroque churches, such as the Gest. Mr. Allan 
Mainds has devoted his time to the pictures and frescoes 
in the Vatican and at Florence; Miss Welsh has been 
studying sculpture; Mr. T. E. Peet, an Oxford Craven 
Fellow, proposes to take ‘up prehistoric investigations in 
Southern Italy. _Two other students, Mr. A. G. Henderson 
and Miss Abrahams, were here for a short period. In 
addition to the students eight associates of the school have 
been at work in connection with it:—Mr. G. S. Davies, of 
Charterhouse, the author of “Hans Holbein;” Mr. Oppé, 
of the Education Department; Messrs. M. S. Briggs and 
R. W. Thorpe, two architects who have been studying 
Baroque buildings at Lecce; Mr. G. A. N. Reid, of South 
Kensington, who has been engaged in Northern Italy; Mr. 
V. Hill, also of South Kensington, who has sketched sculp- 
ture and decoration in Rome; Mr. G. R. Woolway, who 
has worked in the Piccolomini Library at Siena; and Mrs, 
Tilt, an artist. 

There have been two open lectures at the school during 
the course of the winter, at which the director, the assistant 
director and Mr. J. A. Twemlow, of the Record Office, read 
papers on the Campagna, on Sardinia, on the Capitoline 
Catalogue and on St. John of Bridlington. It is proposed 
before next season to make a small structural alteration 
at the school, so as to provide more accommodation at the 
lectures. The library has greatly increased of late, thanks 
largely to numerous donations of books, such as the publi- 
cations of various British Archzological Societies and the 
“ Archzeological Survey of India.” A number of books on 
sculpture have also been purchased, and the library, con- 
sidering its short existence, is now fairly voluminous. But 
both time and money are required to form a really large 
archeological and historical library. 

The British School is the only British scientific institu- 
tion in Rome. Our Teutonic cousins have the Prussian 
Historical Institute as well as the German Archeological 
School; they have ample official backing; more useful still 
—their students are all certain of posts when they return 
to the Fatherland. In England it is not so; learning as a 
rule /audatur et alget. All the more reason is there, then, 
for supporting a foundation which not only advances 
scholarship but also increases British prestige. 


A Hoarding has been erected around the equestrian 
statue of Bartolommeo Colleoni in Venice. The founda- 
tions have settled and it is necessary to undertake restora- 
tion which is likely to occupy a couple of years, 
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THE. payment of 30,o00/, for 36 acres of land, a 
mansion which was estimated to bring in 4oo/. rent, 
fees for admission. to see the ruins, or in all 625/. a 
year, must be considered from the surveyor’s point of 
view as a liberal price. In our time, when land is not 
over-prized, forty-eight years’ purchase on a rack 
rental is unusual. But then there is the?fascination of 
tradition. At Glastonbury legendary fascination out- 
balanced the principle of profit, and to keep the fragments 
of theold abbey from adorning a public park or the private 
grounds of a millionaire in the United States caused the 
biddings to run up to the sum mentioned. The pur- 
chaser was Mr. Ernest JARpINE, of Nottingham. But 
he has assigned his interest to the Bishop of Batu anp 
WELLs, who thus becomes responsible not only for 
30,000/., but for the expenses of the sale, interest, &c. 
His Lordship has been guaranteed to the extent of 
15,000/., and he appeals to the public for the remainder of 
the sum. The abbey property when acquired would be 
vested in the Archbishop of CANTERBURY, the Bishops 
of WINCHESTER, BRISTOL, GLOUCESTER AND BATH AND 
WELLs, together with other persons, presumably lay- 
men, who would be suitable to hold it as administrative 
trustees on behalf of the Church of England. How 
the property is to be utilised does not appear to be as 
yet determined. 


Tue difference between the systems of contracting 
for builders’ work in London and Glasgow was exem- 
plified at the last meeting of the Building Trades 
Exchange of Glasgow. When that institution was 
founded it was imagined there were sufficient builders in 
Glasgow to support the outlay. But in the north 
general contractors are rarely recognised, and, as in 
France, nearly every trade is represented by a con- 
tractor. The Council have the sense to accept the 
peculiarities of the building business, and it has been 
resolved to enlarge the basis of the Exchange. It is 
therefore proposed that the Executive Council, in addi- 
tion to twenty-one members of the Exchange who are 
shareholders, shall consist of two representatives of the 
Institute of Architects, the Institute of Measurers, and 
of the following trade associations, viz. Master Masons, 
Master Bricklayers, Master Wrights, Master Slaters, 
Master Plumbers, Master Plasterers, Master Lath- 
splitters, Master Glaziers and Master Painters. If any 
other associations are formed they will also be invited 
to share in the business. It is believed that by that 
<ourse the building trade in general will be gainers, for 
an approach would be made towards the creation of a 
powerful united body. 


For the first time the prize founded by the late 
M. HeEnner, the Alsatian painter, was awarded on 
Friday last. The value of it is 3,000 francs, but as the 
same artist can enjoy it for two or three successive 
years it has some importance. The prize is not in- 
tended for students; there are several already for them. 
M. HeENNER wished to aid figure-painters who, like 
himself at one time, having gone through the student 
stage and won rewards, found it difficult to undertake 
an important work and were tempted to produce pot- 
boilers, in consequence they were likely to fall into the 
clutches of dealers.. It is therefore stipulated that 
candidates for the HENNER prize must have passed their 
thirtieth year. The jury is to consist of members of 
the Academy of Fine Arts and winners of the Médaille 
dhonneur of tne Salon. The distinction of gaining 
the first prize belongs to M. Gurnier, a pupil of BEn- 
JAMIN-ConstantT and of M. Jutes LEFEBVRE. 


Many of the stories which are related about the 
action of sand in Egyptian and Arabian deserts are 
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thought to be imaginative. But the people of Conia | 
are likely to be convinced that sand power can become 
terrifically destructive. They have had experience of | 
its effects on a small scale. Adjoining the town isa | 
plain known as the Morfa, which was used as a | 
camping ground. Last year seven battalions came | 
there ; this year it is considered that only two could use | 
the site. The sand not merely covers the grass, but | 
overcomes the temporary buildings. The Council have , 
obtained advice from the French maritime department, 
and propose to use 4,000 trees of the Pinus maritima 
species, which helped to catch the sand at Arcachon, 
Earth and gravel will have to be brought from a neigh- 
bouring mountain before the shrubs are planted. Fences 
or groynes of brushwood were found to be insufficient, | 
and apparently systematic planting is the only remedy: 

The Council propose to borrow 2 ,s10/, to carry out the | 
work, and in order to have authority an inquiry was | 
held by a Local Government Board inspector. From 
the evidence given by Mr. Detamorte, the boroug 1 
engineer, we have taken the facts which are~ sive | 
above. It will be a novel experiment, and the result | 
will be observed with attention, especially as the dang 
is not unconnected with erosion. 
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A CONFERENCE of the Royal Sanitary Institute is to } 
be held in Trinity College, Dublin, from June 25 7 
b 


June 29. The Earl of Ross, who is president, wilt 
deliver the inaugural addréss in the examination halt 
of the college. The work of the conference will be 
divided into three sections:—r. Sanitary Science and | 
Preventive Medicine; 2. Engineering and Architecture; 
3. Physics, Chemistry, Biology and Meteorology. The | 
first section will have Sir C. A. CAMERON as president. 
The subjects for discussion will be “ Poor Law and 
Sanitary Administration in Ireland” and “The Role - 
of Sanatoria as a Factor in checking Tuberculosis.” 
The president of the section of Engineering and Ane 
tecture will be Mr. P. C. Cowan, C.E., of the Irish Local | 
Government Board, and the vice-presidents will be Mr. 
RosBert Cocurane, Sir THomas Drew, Mr. WILLIAM M. 
MiTcuHeELt, Mr. G. CHATTERTON, and Mr. W. Ross. The 
subjects for discussion will be “The Economic Housing © 
of the Working Classes in Town and Country,” and » 
“Could the Existing Statutory and Departmental Re- | 
quirements as to Sewage Disposal be relaxed in Certain © 
Cases with advantage to the Community ?” Sir J. WwW. 
Moore, M.D., is president of the third section, in which — 
will be discussed ‘‘ The Climatology of Ireland in Re- 
lation to Public Health” and “ Disinfection Considered | 
from a Medical, Chemical and Bacteriological Stand- | 
point.” Excursions have been arranged, and English» 
and Irish railway companies are issuing return tickets, 
at a single fare and a quarter. 
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ILLUSTRATION S. 


HOUSE IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE—GARDEN FRONT. 


HESE illustrations show the entrance and garden 
fronts of a house that was proposed to be built | 

near Wendover, Bucks. The walls outside would have ' 
been covered with rough-cast, the dressings being of | 
Bath stone, and the roofs would have been covered with f 
red “Italian” tiles. The woodwork throughout ‘would i 
have been painted white. The gardens were designed _ 
by Mr. SaLvanpE and the house by Mr. R. A. BRIGGS, | 
F.R.I.B.A., of 12 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


HOUSES, CLEVELAND ROW, 8.W. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES,~SARLISLE; VIEW OF CHOIR, LOOKING WEST. N 
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THE LATE J. A. CHATWIN. 


'7E record with very great regret, says the Birmingham 
/ Daily Post, the death of Mr. J. A. Chatwin, the 
]-known architect, which occurred on the 6th inst. at 
residence in Wellington Road, Edgbaston. Mr. Chatwin, 
) recently completed his seventy-seventh year, had been 
iking up for some time, but he had no specific illness, 
though he had retired from the more arduous work of 
profession, he was able to attend to business affairs 
jin two days of his death. 

Mr. Chatwin was a Birmingham man and an Old Ed- 
dian. His father, Mr. John Chatwin, was a well- 
embered button manufacturer in Great Charles Street, 
wre the subject of this memoir was born in April 1830. 
King Edward’s School he was contemporary with a 
aber of scholars whose subsequent reputation gave 
inction to the school. Mr. Chatwin matriculated at 
don University, but did not proceedtoa degree. At an 
yy age he commenced his architectural education in 
‘office of Messrs. Branson & Gwyther, building con- 
tors, who were at that time engaged upon the extension 
‘the London and North-Western Railway from Curzon 
net to New Street. This position enabled him to gain 
lable knowledge of the principles of construction. Mr. 
yther showed special interest in his young assistant, and 
uraged him in attempts at architectural design. As he 
| 
| 


wed a distinct gift in this direction, he was in 1851 
sled to Sir Charles Barry, from whose designs the 
‘Houses of Parliament and other important buildings 
e then being erected. It was doubtless from this asso- 
,on that Mr. Chatwin imbibed an admiration for features 
1e Perpendicular style of architecture which are to be 
id embodied in much of his ecclesiastical work and 
igns for school buildings. Mr. Chatwin assisted in 
ting the drawings for the House of Lords. During the 
od of his articles he assiduously attended the evening 
‘ses of the first schools of design originated by Prince 
‘ert and held at the old Royal Academy rooms, Somerset 
hse, under the direction of several artists of distinction. 
Jn leaving Sir Charles Barry, Mr. Chatwin commenced 
ytice in Birmingham, and quickly established a high 
‘tation, particularly for ecclesiastical work. An ardent 
ent of archzeology and a lover of the old Warwickshire 
*ches, he infused into his designs a dignity and feeling 
‘epose which gave confidence to those interested in 
ent fanes, that if he was called upon to undertake a 
oration or an enlargement the result would not be an 
tic incongruity, but something characterised by dignity, 
idth of treatment and harmony of form. It was a tribute 
iS Capacity and taste that he was selected to design the 
¢ church of St. Martin’s, an example of his work in the 
(ic style which has been justly admired. In connection 
|, the taking down of the previously existing building he 
wthed traces of a structure going back to a much more 
> te period than had previously been imagined. The 
fils of the discoveries were set forth in the late 
[ J. T. Bunce’s “History of Old St. Martin’s.” An 
vi finer achievement than St. Martin’s was Mr. 
l:win’s restoration and enlargement of Aston Church. 
_first part of the work was carried out in so 
irable a manner that the late Mr. John Feeney 
a: Mr, Chatwin practically carte blanche in the matter of 
) pleting it by the erection of a costly chancel, which was 
tertaken as a family memorial. Another notable work 
i the provision of a chancel to St. Philip’s in place of 
it was merely a recess for the communion table. The 
hicel was designed in Classical style, with bold rounded 
lows and outstanding Corinthian columns and cornice, 
‘ ch gave to the interior of the church an aspect of dignity 
Impressive and pleasing. Mr. Chatwin was responsible 
he commission being given to the late Sir Edward 
tie-Jones for the designs of the beautiful series of 
Mlows afterwards‘ added‘ to the church. He was, of 
»'S€, retained as architect in connection with the modifi- 
ns of the interior arrangements required a few years 
8 to adapt St. Philip’s as the cathedral church. 
ther works which may be mentioned were the enlarge- 
Kt of St: George’s, Edgbaston, the restorations, involving 
1 iderable rebuilding and enlargement, of Edgbaston old 
ch and Handsworth parish church. Mr. Chatwin also 
or restored St. Augustine’s, Edgbaston, the Catholic 
timer church, Spring Hill, St. Ambrose, Christ Church, 
wap a St. Mary’s, Bearwood, All Saints, Stechford, 
‘ hil S, puspwood Heath, St. Mary’s, Acock’s Green, 
it IPS, Knowle, St. Mary’s, Warwick, St. Mary’s, Kidder- 
ter, Penkridge parish church, Mapleborough Green 
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Church, near Redditch, Greasley Church, near Nottingham, 
and many others. Mr. Chatwin’s work was not confined to 
the ecclesiastical domain, but he prepared drawings. for 
numerous public and private buildings. The Great Western 
Hotel, in Colmore Row, was an early example; the head 
offices of Lloyds Bank belong to a later period, as also the 
same company’s bank in Lombard Street, London, and 
branches in a number of provincial towns. The Wolver- 
hampton Art Gallery was his design. He was as skilful in 
his drawings for terra-cotta work as for stone, as witness 
the Hen and Chickens Hotel, New Street, the various branch 
grammar schools, and the High School for Girls, which he 
designed as architect to the governors of King Edward’s 
Foundation. 

People who are acquainted with examples such as those 
enumerated will recognise that Mr. Chatwin had a large 
measure of the artistic temperament. He was a lover of 
pictures, and for many years was vice-president of the 
Birmingham Royal Society of Artists. He also’ took an 
active interest in the work of the archzological section of 
the Midland Institute. Many years ago he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and he 
was also a Fellow of the Antiquarian Society of Scotland. 
Mr. Chatwin married in 1869 the second daughter of Mr. 
Edward Boughton, of Coventry, and leaves four sons and 
four daughters. About ten years ago he took into partner- 
ship his son, Mr. Philip B. Chatwin, who relieved him of 
the greater portion of his professional work. Mr. Chatwin 
was a Conservative in politics, but took no part in public 
matters outside those related to his profession. He was 
characterised by personal qualities which made him as 
deservedly respected as he was widely known. 


EUSTRE (PORTERY: 


ie would be unbecoming in me to commence a paper on 

“Lustre Pottery ” before the Applied Art Section of the 
Society of Arts without recalling that it was from this plat- 
form, some fourteen or fifteen years ago, that Mr. Wm. de 
Morgan, our English pioneer in the methods of true lustre 
decoration, first explained his processes and their results. 
My reason for reading a fresh paper now on the same 
subject is that during the last fifteen years a great deal has 
been learnt about the history of the various lustre processes, 
and great advances have been made by Hungarian, French 
and English potters in extending and perfecting the various 
methods of lustre decoration. While gladly acknowledging 
what the English pottery trade owes to Mr. De Morgan in 
the way of incentive and experiment, I trust it may be 
found, when my paper is concluded, that English potters 
are now prepared to repay the debt by fresh and original 
work of their own. 

. In considering the subject of lustre pottery it is neces- 
sary to spend some time in a careful consideration of what 
we mean by the term, for it has been applied indifferently 
to methods that are old and new, to decorative results that 
are exceedingly delicate and subtle, as well as to those that 
are the reverse. On the table before us is assembled nearly 
every variety of pottery that the most catholic of collectors. 
could bring together under this designation. Here will be 
found the so-called “ copper” and “ silver” lustred earthen- 
wares of Staffordshire, Swansea, Leeds and Sunderland, 
first produced during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, so largely manufactured during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, and now become the spoil of those 
collectors who despair of attaining to the finest things. 
Here, too, are the oldest lustres of all, dating back for 
more than a thousand years, when Egyptian, Syrian or Per- 
sian potters discovered a unique method of pottery decora- 
tion which was carried round all the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, with its apogee in the Hispano- 
Moresque wares of the fifteenth century and the Italiam 
majolica of the sixteenth century. Here, too, are examples 
of the modern pieces made in imitation of, or in rivalry 


| with, these Medizeval masterpieces ; by Ginori and Cante- 


galli of Florence; by the Massiers in Cannes; by the 
Spanish potters of Seville and Manises ; by Zsolnay of Pécs 
in Hungary; by Hermann Kahler in Denmark, and by De 
Morgan, Pilkington’s, Bernard Moore, Maw’s and others 
in England. Here also will be found the faint, nacreous, 
bismuth lustres invented by Brianchon of Paris in 1856, 
but best known among us from their use on the once- 
famous Belleek porcelain of Ireland. 


* From a paper by Mr. William Burton, F.C.S., read before 
the Applieil Art Section of the Society of Arts, 
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What pictures the imagination conjures up under the 
stimulus of such a string of names. To glance from Old 
Cairo and Rhages or the Moorish kingdom of Granada, 
Diruta in its prime and the Gubbio of Maestro Giorgio, to 
the days of Wedgwood in England, and on to our own times, 
is enough to take one’s breath away. But the art of the 
potter has always been most conservative of its past, and in 
such an art it need occasion no surprise to find the latest 
and youngest experimenters among us eager to emulate the 
successes achieved centuries ago by men whose very names 
are forgotten, but whose works survive, “Like good deeds 
in a naughty world.” 

Even a cursory glance at such a collection, the like 
of which has probably never been gathered together on a 
lecture-table before, shows that the one feature which all the 
“lustres” have in common is a shining metallic quality of 
surface, which marks them off from every other kind of 
pottery decoration. Though this quality is more or less 
manifest in all the decorations of this class produced 
during the last thousand years, let us study it first in the 
so-called copper and silver lustres of our everyday English 
pottery, introduced a little more than acentury ago. Here, 
at all events, the metallic quality is developed to the 
utmost, for pottery covered all over with such lustres as 
these recalls at once the characteristic appearance of 
vessels shaped in metal, and there can be no doubt that the 
Staffordshire and other English potters of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century thought they had discovered 
a delightfully simple method of making their pottery look 
like metal, for they shaped their vessels in exact imitation 
of those of the silversmiths and goldsmiths of the period ; 
and as they were mechanically-minded people they modelled 
their mugs, jugs, sugar-boxes, teapots and candlesticks as 
accurately as possible on the popular Sheffield plate of the 
day. All unconsciously they seem to have been following 
the example of the first inventors of the lustre decoration, 
for there is no doubt in my mind that the potters of Egypt, 
Syria and Persia, who made the first “lustres” in those 
far-off centuries when the East was still the cradle of the 
arts and sciences, also hailed their invention as a brilliant 
discovery that enabled them to make pottery look like gold.* 
We are so accustomed in these days to see on every hand 
pottery decorated with gold fired to the glaze that it is diffi- 
cult to realise what a modern invention the gilding of 
pottery and porcelain really is. Gold fired on to the sur- 
face of glazed pottery appears to have been unknown to all 
the great potters of the Middle Ages. Iam inclined to the 
opinion that the Chinese and Japanese may have taught its 
use to Europeans, and there is ample evidence that its use 
in Europe is scarcely earlier than the middle of the 
eighteenth century.t| Where leaf gold had been applied 
to the surface of tiles or vases before this period it appears 
to have been merely attached by japanners’ size, and must, 
therefore, be regarded as an exotic decoration, for we must 
refuse to consider anything pottery decoration which has 
not been fired. 

It is all very well to grind up leaf gold with a small 
quantity of a soft flux, which would fix it to glazed pottery 
on refiring at a low temperature, but the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, which witnessed such an outburst of 
experimental work in pottery, was also the period of the 
fresh departure in natural science which laid the foundation 
of modern chemistry. Gold was being experimented with 
in many ways, for the old search for the philosopher’s 
stone had only taken a fresh direction, and before the end 


* Mr. Henry Wallis has suggested that, as it was considered 
derogatory in Byzantium, during her prosperous days, to eat or 
drink from vessels of other metals than gold or silver, in her 
declining years, when the precious metals had been gradually 
absorbed, the potters would copy designs from the gold or silver- 
smith, and the lustred ware became a cheap but showy substitute 
for the precious’vessels which had previously enriched the Credenza. 
In Spain, too, the old lustred ware is known as ‘‘ Dorada,’’ 7.e. 
‘* vilded,’? and Ibn-Batuta, the famous Arab geographer and 
traveller, writing in 1350, speaks of the ware made at Malaga as 
the ‘‘ gilt pottery or porcelain which is exported to the most 
distant countvries.’’ 

+ When the King of France, Louis XV., became financially 
interested in the porcelain factory at Vincennes, shortly before its 
removal to Sévres, it is recorded that a large sum of money was 
paid to a Benedictine friar, named Hippolite, for the secret of 
gilding decoration; and yet Vincennes appears to have been the 
first European factory that used gold at all extensively in the 
decoration of porcelain, and it was at that time not used on pottery 
or faience at all. The famous Wedgwood appears to have had 
great difficulty in acquiring a knowledge of how to apply fired gold 
to pottery, and almost his only patent has reference to an imperfect 
method of gilding. » 
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of the century it was found that gold could be applie 
pottery by mixing a solution of the metal in aqua r 
with thick oily or resinous fluids, so that when a coat of 
mixture was carefully laid over the pottery and fired — 
low heat a shining golden deposit was immediat. 
duced without any further trouble. So far as weca 
it was some unknown experimenter in the Staffor 
potteries who first made this discovery, and during the 
decade of the eighteenth century the method was in ex’ 
sive use in England.* ' 

It is interesting to recall, too, how soon the ney 
discovered metal platinum was brought into use fot 
same purpose. Just as it was found that gold-< 
solution diffused in a thick oily menstruum would furn 
coat of shining gold, one of the first industrial use 
platinum was its application in a similar way to pr 
shining deposit of platinum on crockery, which w 
common name of silver lustre, because of its rese 
to that metal in appearance and because the 
“platinum” would have meant nothing to the o 
person at that period. I always like to imagine mys 
the introduction of these shining metallic deposits « 
and platinum owed much to our greatest English 
Josiah Wedgwood, for from his intimate connectio 
the best scientific men of his day he is likely to hav: 
about such a substance as platinum before any oth 
fordshire potter, and Professor Church has infor 
that he obtained some information on the sub 
lustre from Dr. John Fothergill, as early as the yea 
Certainly, too, Wedgwood was one ot the potters w 
extensive use of these gold and platinum lustres, 
other Staffordshire potters were active in the same 
the late years of the eighteenth century, and the 
seems to have been pretty widely spread, as it w, 
practised at Swansea, Leeds and Sunderland. 

There are many examples exhibited here to-night 
enable us to realise what these English lustres we 
The deposit of metallic platinum is always den 
metallic, so that vessels coated with it shine alm 
silver, hence the unfortunate name of “ silver” lus 
has been generally given to it. The gold lustre is 
times quite as dense, though we often meet with it 
thinly that the colour of the pottery on which it 
applied is an important factor in determining t 
effect. On white or cream colour ware, if the | 
thinly applied it gives only a pale purplish stain, wi 
faint golden sheen ; but on red pottery, or where it is thi 
applied it may look like gold, copper or bronze. Son 
copper was added to the gold to produce a darker an 
bronze-like effect. 

If we were to consider the production of a metal 
face on pottery as the true aim of lustre, then this — 
pottery of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
must be regarded as the most perfect lustre pot 
made, for nothing could exceed the evenness and regulz 
of its shining metallic surfaces. ae | 

The metallic quality of surface is, however, only 2 
feature of the finest lustre effects, and neither the most 
portant nor the most beautiful one. If we examine e3 
of the fine lustres of the Persian, Spanish or Italia 
we shall find that the decoration, however strong an 
it may be in certain lights, is softened and beautifi 
wonderful play of iridescent colour, so that it % 
something of the changing quality of the inside o 
shell, or is diversified by a play of brilliant colou 
soap-bubble or the feathers of a peacock’s tail. 
these qualities the metallic films of gold and plat 
entirely deficient, for they present nothing but a 
unbroken surface like a sheet of pure metal. 
assume that everyone knows nowadays that thes 
interference colours—soap-bubble colours one 1} 
well call them—of true lustres are due to the presi 
of thin films, and the process which gives us t hiv 


* Simeon Shaw, in his History of the Staffordshire Poticl 
published in 1828, ascribes the invention to John Han 
though he also mentions a decorator named Hennys as het 
been concerned in its introduction. But Shaw was a most! 
critical and unreliable purveyor of gossip ; he frequently publ A 
contradictory statements, and personally I attach very littlen 
portance to his statement. It is a matter of painful interest (2 
English potter to realise that this process invented in Englan : 
directly to the production of liquid gold, which is now eal 
German firms to the Staffordshire potters to the amount prol | 
of 100,000/. per annum. Onasmall scale it is the story ott 
aniline industry over again: the Englishman acting as 1mV 0 
and then, from want of sufficient scientific knowledge, losin : 
trade to the better trained German. "eee 
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illic deposits of gold and platinum is opposed to the 
juction of metallic films sufficiently thin to be iridescent. 
iridescent films are most easily produced from other 
als such as bismuth, silver and copper, precisely 
use these metals are capable of being tarnished or 
jsed in air, while gold and platinum are not. I have 
, for instance, thin sheets of the four metals—gold, 
inum, silver and copper. One of these sets has been 
- free from action, while the other set has been exposed 
ely to the action of damp air and gentle warmth. You 
at once that the gold and platinum retain their bright- 
; unimpaired; the copper and silver, while they have 
something of their original brightness, have acquired 
sad a play of iridescent colour. 

fhe only form of pottery decoration which in my 
fion ought to be called lustre is that which exhibits 
des the metallic sheen this play of iridescent colour, 
wn here on thin sheets of copper and silver, and it 
Jd be much better, in my opinion, if our so-called 
lish lustres, made with a basis of gold or platinum, 
e described as “ plated” or ‘“‘metallised” pottery, so as 
void the confusion into which many writers and col- 
ors have fallen of treating these not very artistic pro- 
is as if they belonged to the same category as the 
ndid lustres of old time. 

During the last year or two fresh attention has been 
| to the lustre process in this country, especially by 
Bernard Moore, the famous Staffordshire potter, and 
jelves, and although we are the best of friends and 
ly criticise each other’s work, neither of us knows the 
xess used by the other. I should like to say that I 
sider many of Mr. Moore’s effects not only novel in 
nselves but strikingly beautiful. Of the work made at 
own factory I cannot speak, but there is a collection of 
sre to-night which may, I hope, speak for me. 

_ should like, however, to give a short account of the 
sesses that we have found best adapted to the purpose, 
“such an account may help to clear up certain mis- 
eptions that have been prevalent with regard to the old 
ire processes. I have described the old methods and 
erials as accurately as I can, and I have stated, as the 
It of my experience, that they will produce perfect and 
itiful lustres. There is, however, no reason, so far as I 
isee, for adopting the old Spanish or the Italian methods 
ae the lustre mixture. All that is necessary is 
‘some compound of copper or of silver, or mixtures of 
en should be mixed with a suitable proportion of 


j€ imert substance, which can be either china-clay 
my ordinary red-brick clay. It is necessary that 
copper or silver compound used shall be pure 
| 


of standard composition. The sulphides, oxides or 
nates of the two metals answer perfectly, and they 
on the whole, to be preferred to the chlorides or the 
The mixture of clay and metallic salt having been 


fully ground, like any other pottery pigment, can be 
ited over the fired glaze, using any ordinary potter’s 
Wium; that is, they can be painted on with turpentine 
‘fat oil, with sugar and water, or, as the Medizval 
*rs did, with vinegar. I believe that generally the 
mental practice is to use vinegar, and the Italians 
ass that no other medium works so well, but that does 
‘agree with our experience. The pattern having been 
kly painted on, the pieces are then placed in a special 
le kiln and fired, and that is where, I believe, the most 
tant part of the whole process resides, and where, I 
1x, we have probably made the greatest advances. I 
i\ recall Piccolpasso’s statement that the firing of 
M lustre was a very uncertain process, and_ that 
1 not more than six pieces were good out of a 
Ired ; and I have understood from Mr. De Morgan 
« at times his experiences were almost as dishearten- 
Mf hen we consider the rude and elementary 
KMiods used for firing lustre, this is hardly to be won- 
dat, because such firing must often have been irregular, 
1 the result that the smoking would be equally irregular 
_the first necessity is to design a muffle kiln that can 
used to an even temperature throughout, but that only 
Ssitates careful kiln construction. The next point is 
: correct ascertaining of the requisite temperature, 
use the lustreing process takes place at a red heat 
3 na as to be barely visible, and the ordinary trials on 
rl a potter relies for judging the temperature of his 
ai are useless, but with a well-constructed kiln and a 
?etent fireman there should be little difficulty in obtain- 
he proper temperature in a great proportion of the kiln. 
€ next point is the admission of the reducing gases or 


smoke. Here again, perhaps, I may clear up a little mis- 
apprehension. It has been suggested by many writers that 
the peculiar beauty and softness of many of the old lustres 
may have been due to the special fuel that was used for 
the purpose, and some will have it that broom or rose- 
mary is the only fuel which will produce a suitable smoke. 
for the purpose. Such an idea is quite erroneous. Cer- 
tainly, if broom is plentiful, it produces a very nice 
and not too dense smoke; but any kind of wood will 
produce equally good results, or, as Mr. De Morgan stated, 
sawdust or shavings will answer the purpose just as well, 
while even resin and pitch could be used. Asa matter of 
fact, the reduction is much more evenly effected by the use 
of reducing gases, such as a mixture of carbon-dioxide and 
carbon-monoxide, or ordinary illuminating gas. For this 
purpose the muffle is best constructed in iron with tapped 
pipes passing into and out of the kiln to allow for the slow 
passage of a current of the particular gas to be used. Then 
when the correct temperature has been reached, after 
sweeping out the small quantity of air that remains by a 
current of carbon-dioxide, carbon-monoxide or coal gas can 
be admitted and the reduction takes place very regularly 
and steadily. It will be found, however, in practice that it 
is very necessary to arrange the pieces in the kiln 
in such a way that the currents of gas are diffused 
as uniformly as_ possible through the kiln from top 
to bottom and from side to side; indeed, it is astonishing 
how difficult it is to avoid the setting up of currents of gas 
in given directions, so that the pieces are more quickly 
reduced on one side than on the other. In our own case 
the temperature, intensity of the reducing gases, and the 
rapidity of current are so perfectly under control that our 
kilns are hermetically sealed through the whole process, 
and we never draw a trial of any kind. 

When the pieces are taken out of the kiln they are still 
coated with the lustre pigment, which can, however, be 
easily scrubbed away with soap and water, unless the 
temperature has been too high, when it will be found that 
the lustre mixture has been fused into the surface of the 
glaze, leaving a nasty grey non-metallic film and a spoilt 
piece of ware. 

Certain very interesting effects have been brought to 
light in the course of our work to which I may direct your 
attention, particularly as they do not seem to have been 
mentioned before in any description of the process. 

The first effect of the lustre firing is apparently to vola- 
tilise some compound of silver, which penetrates into the 
glaze, giving it a yellowish stain, and this yellow stain 
is produced long before there is any stain from the 
copper compound, and whether the kiln atmosphere is 
reducing or not. Onthe contrary, no stain appears to be 
developed from the copper uutil the atmosphere is powerfully 
reducing, and then the red stain makes its appearance and 
slowly deepens during the whole time of reduction. More- 
over, if the firing is conducted for a long time these volatile 
stains of silver and of copper slowly spread over the whole 
of the glaze surface, so that if you take a perfectly white 
vase and cover its surface fairly well with a foliated pattern 
in silver or in copper the ground of the piece may become 
entirely yellow or red as the case may be. Another thing 
that is very noticeable is the greater ease with which silver 
gives lustre than copper. It follows from this that where 
mixtures of silver and copper are used together the actual 
quality of lustre produced will depend not so much on the 
nature of the mixture itself as on the temperature and 
duration of the firing. It is quite possible, indeed, by 
under-firing a mixture of silver and copper to produce an 
effect which would lead anyone to suppose that the lustre 
had contained silver alone. A great deal has also been said 
as to certain glazes being much better for lustreing upon 
than others. There is some truth in this idea, but not very 
much, for we have found it perfectly possible to produce 
excellent lustres on glazes of every type—leadless glazes, 
lead glazes and glazes with or without oxide of tin. The 
only type of glaze which seems to be impermeable to the 
stain of silver and of copper at the lower temperature 
required for the effect is the felspathic glaze of hard-paste 
porcelain, and that I suppose is the reason why the Chinese 
have never used the lustre process in the decoration of 
their porcelain. 

Having stated as clearly as I can how both the old and 
the new lustres were made, it now remains to add that of 
course the value of the lustre process depends entirely on 
the artistic use of it. The effects of lustre are so beautiful 
in themselves, and may be made’ so striking and powerful, 
that the dangers attendant on its misuse are probably 
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greater than with any other process in the decoration of 
pottery. Having reduced the scientific and mechanical 
sides of the process to something like order and method, it 
is our earnest endeavour to use the beautiful results that 
have been placed in our hands in such a way as to produce 
a new English pottery as artistic and beautiful as that 
of the Middle Ages. To this end we have gradu- 
ally gathered together what I may describe as a 
school of young English artists, all of whom have had 
some training in various art schools of the country under 
the control of the Board of Education. Every piece of lustre 
pottery we produce is unique, for either the designs are 
original conceptions or adaptations of the painters them- 
selves, or in cases where we have been fortunate enough to 
obtain designs from distinguished decorative artists like 
Mr. Walter Crane, no two pieces are reproduced in the 
same way. Notwithstanding the perfection to which the 
chemistry of the process has been brought, the method 
must always remain liable to variations, which also serve 
to give variety to the pieces. As in old times, the best 
pieces are not made by invention alone, because out of a 
dozen pieces equally well painted and fired one, perhaps, 
will have a quality surpassing al] the rest. Yet I never 
look on a collection of fine lustre pieces, such as has been 
exhibited here to-day, without in my mind parodying two 
lines of Omar Khayyam :— 
I often wonder what the notter buys 
One-half so precious as the things he sells. 


A CARLYLE MEMORIAL. 


N view of the correspondence in our columns this week, 
says the Glasgow Herald, on the Carlyle Memorial, it 
may be of interest to state exactly how the matter stands. 
With the history of the movement the public are more or 
‘less familiar. At the centenary dinner in Edinburgh in 
December 1895 it was suggested that steps should be taken 
for the erection of a memorial to Carlyle. The committee 
which had charge of the arrangements were deputed to 
consider the suggestion, and an executive committee, with 
Professor Masson as chairman, was appointed. After 
much deliberation the committee decided that the most 
fitting memorial would bea bronze replica of the famous 
Boehm statue on the Thames Embankment at Chelsea. 
‘The necessary consent 6f Boehm’s executors and ot Lord 
Rosebery, the purchaser of the marble statue, having been 
obtained, an appeal drawn up by Professor Masson was 
widely circulated. The appeal, continues the Herald, 
brought the beggarly response of 199/. from 92 subscribers. 
Shortly thereafter other appeals, some of them of national 
interest and of more immediate importance, were issued to 
the public. There were the memorials to Mr. Gladstone, to 
Robert Louis Stevenson and to Queen Victoria, while the 
South Africa war funds made a heavy call on the surplus 
cash of the community. Accordingly, having at the time 
made what they conceived to be their best effort, the 
‘executive allowed the matter to rest till a more propitious 
‘day should arrive. 

Recently it was again taken up, and it was suggested 
that if the scheme for a reproduction of the Boehm statue 
could not be earried out, an alternative proposal for a 
medallion in St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, might meet with the 
necessary measure of success. A design was prepared by 
‘Mr. Pittendrigh MacGillivray, R.S.A., and the consent of the 
authorities of St. Giles’s for its erection obtained. The 
subscribers were communicated with, but with a section of 
them the proposal did not meet with favour, and eleven 
intimated that their subscriptions, amounting to 367, would 
not be available for that purpose. Lord Rosebery, indeed, 
forthwith handed over his promised 25/. to the blind asylum. 
Since then the executive have received some 75/. of 
additional subscriptions, practically all for the Boehm 
‘scheme. The executive, however, are prepared to carry 
through which ever of the two proposals becomes possible. 
For the medallion something like 1ood/. is still required, and 
for the larger scheme of the statue some 350/. more. Nobody 
‘will accuse the executive of excessive diligence in the matter, 
and yet it must be allowed that circumstances have 
been rather against them than with them in their work. 
ft was their intention to have had last winter a public 
meeting with a view to stirring up some enthusiasm for the 
proposal, and efforts were made to get the Lord Chancellor 
—a Dumfriesshire man—to preside, but they failed. Lord 
Ardwall, a gentleman closely associated with the county, 
was also mentioned as a possible chairman, but the pro- 


posal to hold a public meeting has in the meantime § 
abandoned till the late autumn, when it is hoped to orga 
such a meeting as will give the necessary stimulus to 
movement. It has been suggested that in the meantime 
Town Council of Edinburgh should be asked to set asic 
site in Princes Street Gardens for the proposed memo: 
Lord Provost Gibson is understood to favour the propc 
and if the application were granted it is thought that 
taking of such a practical step would enccurage the floy 
subscriptions. “4 
There are not wanting enthusiasts in the movem 
Mr. David Wilson, of the Indian Civil Service, himself 
author of a volume on Carlyle, is a warm supporter of 
proposal. Mr. Andrew Carnegie has subscribed 25/,, 
George Reid, R.S.A., has given 5/, and the list of ; 
scribers includes the names of Lord Mount Stephan | 
S. R. Crockett, Mr. Alexander Ure, K.C., M.P.; ya 
Robert Wallace, M.P.; Mr. }. A. Campbell, of Straeat 
Sir: Thomas Glen-Coats, Professor Saintsbury, the { 
Colonel Wauchope and Dr. Wallace Williamson. 
lady, writing from the Highlands, enclosing a subsc 
tion, concludes a vigorously worded letter thus :—"] 
Carlyle should want a monument, or have but a sec 
rate one, while they stick one up every other day 
every little whipper-snapper !” Professor Mas} 
though no longer able to take any active share in: 
work of the executive, is still anxiously desirous to 
the Boehm scheme carried out. Discussing a sugges 
recently made for the issue of another appeal, he th 
there should be no rebuke and no arguing on be 
of the propriety of such a monument. “It would be) 
of keeping,” he writes, “in an official appeal to re} 
expressions of that kind about Carlyle and his worl 
which there have been scores in books and essays a 
him for the last fifty years and more. His mere t 4 
enough now for all who will take any interest in the } 
posed memorial, and I think the official appeal that m 
go forth ought to bea brief business document, stating f 
simply, and then soliciting subscriptions for the cont 
plated copy of Boehm’s statue to be set up in Edinbu; 
leaving the readers to their own already formed concep: 
of Carlyle, and not arguing about him at all or plea 
his case at all. There may be differences among pe) 
as to their reasons for admiring Carlyle, with per 
unanimity in the matter of his extraordinary greatness: 
in all, but let each subscriber subscribe for his ¥ 
reasons.” There the matter stands. In the meant} 
Councillor Douglas Elliot, 40 Princes Street, Edinburgh; 
honorary treasurer, will be glad to take charge of 1 
subscriptions on behalf of the memorial. x 


DUNDEE CITY CHURCHES. ~— 

F the opinion of Mr. Macgregor Chalmers, arehit 
Glasgow, is adopted, the Dundee city churches, as § 

are at present known, will be razed to the ground? 
handsome new buildings erected. The subject of the ) 
dition of the fabric in which St. Mary’s, St. Clements? 
St. Paul’s congregations have their churches has, says 
Dundee Advertiser, recently engaged the serious attentic|! 
the Town Council and the general Kirk Session, anc! 
‘former body some time ago came to the conclusion, > 
result of a report by Mr. James Thomson, city arehik 
that by spending 4,500/. their obligations to place the bi 
ings in a condition covered by the phrase “ wind and w? 
tight” would be met. This sum the Town Council; 
principal heritors were prepared to spend, but a more? 
tentious scheme involving an outlay of betwen 7,000. 1 
8,000/. was suggested whereby the architectural feat" 
might be restored, the Kirk Session to raise the balan! ' 
the expenditure. The Kirk Session, after negotiations ! 
the works coinmittee, and having the two schemes I 
explained to them, passed the matter over to the Pre) 
tery, who in turn called in Mr. Macgregor Chaln! 
Glasgow, an architectural expert, to examine the fir 
and give his opinion regarding the proposals. 
the form of a typewritten report Mr. Chalmers submit 
his views to the members of the committee of Presby! 
specially elected to deal with the matter. Althougt! 
utmost secrecy is being maintained as to the terms 0 
report, it is understood that Mr. Chalmers does not app?’ 
of either of the schemes proposed, although of thet 
would prefer the larger, but even it would mean thi 


twenty-five years’ time further heavy expenditure wou! 
| involved. The building, he points out, is rapidly deca’ : 
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2 soft stones having been seriously affected by the weather, | 


dinstead of proceeding on the lines proposed, he expresses 
= firm opinion that the question of erecting new buildings 
ould be faced. The Old Steeple, he says, is one of the 
est of its kind in Scotland, but even here the atmospheric 
nditions have affected the stones which were introduced 
jen last repairs were made on it, and these are not in 
ch a good state of preservation as the original stonework. 
je committee, after consideration, agreed to have a confer- 
ce with a sub-committee of the general Kirk Session 
fore bringing the matter before the Presbytery at its. 
onthly meeting. 


THOMAS GIRTIN. 


AHE Board of Education have acted wisely in including 
. three examples by Thomas Girtin (Turner alone 
ving four) in their first circulating collection. The 
emory of Thomas Girtin is too intimately interwoven 
th that epoch which raised the title of draughtsman to 
at of painter in water-colours to be forgotten in any 
semblage which professes to be representative of the art. 
That painting in water-colours is an art of modern 
vention is universally known, and that the credit of the 
scovery is due to the British artists is equally admitted. 
ttle had been achieved worthy the name of art by the 
aughtsman until about the middle of the eighteenth 
ntury, when the study of linear perspective having been 
cessfully cultivated, the artists made some successful 
tempts at topographical drawing, or the representation of 
tual views of towns, cathedrals, castles, mansions and 
her pictorial objects, with that fidelity to their respective 
rms and proportions in combination which constitutes the 
ritable picture. 

Previously to the application of linear perspective to 
oographical delineation, nothing could be less natural than 
‘© representation of scenes from nature, as may be seen 
all the background subjects that were intended to repre- 
nt real scenes in the historical pieces painted by the 
‘cients, and even the masters of more modern times, up 
‘the period of the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
jen the Flemish and Dutch masters, cultivating success- 
lly the study of linear perspective, produced those justly 
‘mired topographical works in which architecture formed 
@ principal features of the subject. 

_ About the middle of the eighteenth century nothing 
uld be less scientifically set forth than views of buildings 
places; for in all the works topographical, such as 
rggan’s foliowork (line engravings) of the colleges at 
\xford and Cambridge, the topographical illustrations of 
owe’s folio “History of London,” and other large and 
pensive similar works, all the views were represented in 
at heterogeneous style of delineation termed “ bird’s-eye 
ews,” which may be considered nothing short of the 
irlesque of perspective. 

t How it happened that the British artists were so 
eo wanting in perception to remain so long in 


‘orance of the art of correct delineation is the more sur- 
Ising, as the ingenious Winceslaus Hollar had practised so 
any years in England during the reigns of Charles I. and 

arles II., and had made so many engraved topographical 
loresentations of various parts of London, with sufficient 
ith and intelligence to show them what the art was 
pable of. So, however, it was; and thus it con- 
ued until Paul Sandby commenced his topographical 
idies, and gave to the world his veritable delineations of 
‘2 picturesque scenes of the island. These at once 
inted out the right path to other artists, many of whom, 
ailing themselves of his intelligence, pursued the same 
®cies of drawing and spread the knowledge of this depart- 
*nt throughout the empire. 


‘im mechanical knowledge of light and shadow, being 


d distance, buildings, trees, figures, cattle and every 
“er object, with a deep penned outline, shadowed with 
‘dian ink and tinted with thin washes of colour, in the 
es of brick, stone, tile and slate; the trees and grass of 
, ide greens and the sky and distances with cold unbroken 
te, or blueish gray. 
ichel Angelo Rooker, the next in succession, proceeded 
“tep still further in topographical art. His views of the 
leges, engraved for the Oxford Almanac for several con- 
+ utive years, were long admired as works of great merit. 
‘Moreover made the first successful approaches in his 
‘Cured studies from nature to imitate the local colour of 


he graphic works of Sandby assumed very little more 


«nost invariably marked in foreground, middle-ground 


each object, such as bricks, stone, tile, timber, &c., with the 
tints which they had acquired by exposure to weather, and 
which render them so fitting for pictorial representation. 
Rooker, however, though he thus advanced the art by 
pointing out the proper method of study, could not combine 
the whole into a picture. It was even considered by him 
and his ingenious contemporaries and immediate successors 
that the process of Painting in transparent water-colours 
could never attain to sufficient power to form a picture. 

Thomas Hearne practised topographical drawing at the 
same period with still greater success ; as his works, though 
not affecting force of light and shadow, and with little pre- 
tension to colour, were yet very complete in harmony, being 
chaste in effect and tasteful in execution, faithful in their 
general characteristics and beautiful in their detail. His 
drawings, indeed, were so replete with these qualities that 
Girtin and Turner owned they derived from the study 
of his works the rudiments of that topographical knowledge 
which they improved so as ultimately to raise the British 
school in this department of art superior to that of any 
other nation ancient or modern. 

In this epitome of the rise and progress of water-colour 
art it would be injustice to the memory of John Cozens not 
to mention his meritorious labours in this branch of draw- 
ing, as it was he who first successfully practised that 
delightful attribute of scenery painting in water-colours, 
aerial perspective, which before his time had scarcely been 
attempted, from the erroneous belief that it was not to be 
accomplished by the limited powers of colours thus 
prepared. 

These, then, may be considered the original founders of 
the school of British draughtsmen, and each having added 
something to the common stock of water-colour art, Girtin 
and his coadjutor Turner, then youthful disciples in the 
same departinent, commenced their career on the stepping- 
stones which their ingenious predecessors had placed for 
the advantage of these and others their more fortunate 
successors. 

It would puzzle philosophy, in its wisest mood, to 
account for the superiority which these young artists ob- 
tained, at so early an age, over the labour of the whole long 
lives of these their worthy predecessors, for they worked 
with the same materials and from the same prototypes. 
The very same objects which had served them—the castles, 
ruined monasteries, abbey gates and other pictorial subjects 
which had by them been delineated—also were sought by 
these, but their predecessors represented them only, at the 
best, as tinted chiaroscuro drawings, whilst these formed 
them into splendid pictures ; such, indeed, that connoisseur- 
ship marvelled at the achievement, and painters in oil were 
no less lost in wonder to know by what possibility such 
works could be wrought in materials apparently so entirely 
incompetent to the operation. 

Thomas Girtin was born February 18, 1775. Whilst 
yet a child he evinced a predilection for drawing, having a 
pencil and scrap of paper in hand whenever he could pos- 
sibly obtain them, and scribbled all that his childish fancy 
presented, to the neglect of every other consideration either 
of duty or amusement; yet, to quote his own words, 
“other boys of his own age, at ten or twelve, who amused 
themselves or idled in the same way, drew quite as well as 
himself.” This candid confession may serve to stimulate 
the youthful student to exertion, whether studying this art 
professionally or as an amateur artist, as it plainly shows 
that to excel in painting is not, as too commonly supposed, 
a mere affair of inspiration. 

It is almost indispensable, in attempting to describe the 
mode of study and practice by which Girtin attained to so 
great a mastery in water-colours, to incorporate the con- 
genial pursuits of his fellow student, Turner ; for the com- 
plete development of the latent powers of water-colours, 
which had hitherto eluded the research of the whole of 
their predecessors, was the result of the joint labours of 
these extraordinary young artists. 

Whilst they were in their nonage, the venerable Doctor 
Munro then resided on the Adelphi Terrace. This eminent 
collector and intelligent connoisseur had an enthusiastic 
love for graphic art generally, but more particularly for 
water-colour drawing. He had been intimately acquainted 
with Wilson, Marlow, Gainsborough, Paul Sandby, Rooker, 
Hearne, Cozens and all who were eminent ii the study of 
landscape ; and at his select winter evening conversaziones 
these and other distinguished artists and amateurs enjoyed 
much intellectual and friendly intercourse. 

During the doctor’s long acquaintance with artists (for 
his early predilection for the arts led him whilst young to 
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seek their society), he richly augmented the collection of 
drawings first begun by his father. He possessed a con- 
siderable number of the most valuable sketches by Gains- 
borough, whose style he imitated with more verisimilitude 
than even Sir George Beaumont. He had, moreover, many 
of the finest drawings by Sandby, Hearne, Rceoker, Cozens 
and others, comprising the most valuable specimens, and 
.orming together the best collection of works in water- 
colours cf any collector of his time. These, indeed, formed 
a school of examples, and no one could have applied them 
with more advantage to the rising artists in the same 
pursuit than did Dr. Munro. 

This distinguished amateur threw open his collection for 
the improvement of certain young artists, whose promising 
talent he had discovered, and whose interest he felt desirous 
to promote. Amongst these were Girtin, Turner, Varley, 
Underwood, Edridge, Francia and some few others, who 
attended at his house on certain evenings, and there made 
copies and studies from the choicest specimens in his rich 
collection, under the doctor’s auspices and direction; an 
advantage which could not fail to be highly beneficial, as 
he was a mest able preceptor; indeed, his taste and 
judgment would have done credit to any professional 
artist. These valuable services he rendered to his eléves 
gratuitously. 

The ardour and generous spirit of competition with 
which these youths pursued their evening studies was 
most exemplary, for each appeared to labour rather for 
the approbation of his competitor than from a jealous 
spirit of rivalry. With Girtin and Turner this mental 
contest was maintained with mutual feelings, eminently 
creditable to youths so equally gifted with genius and 
perception, and so alike endued with executive powers. 

Girtin and Turner—indeed all the disciples of the 
Munro school—occasionally copied and studied from the 
same prototypes. From the elaborate and tasteful delinea- 
tions of Hearne and Rooker they acquired the rudiments 
of a just and accurate insight into the properties of topo- 
graphical design, and from the drawings of Cozens a 
practical knowledge of breadth and simplicity, united with 
the charm of the aerial perspective. Girtin and Turner 
combining these qualities (for we must speak of them far 
eminence, they being moreover the elder disciples of the 
school), and superadding their own enlightened perceptions 
to the knowledge thus acquired, laid the foundation of that 
superstructure which they raised to the glory of the British 
school of water-colour painting. 

The progress which this ingenious evening coterie of 
young artists made in the course of two or three of these 
winter evening meetings enabled them to obtain an accuracy 
of eye and mastery of hand sufficient to copy with facility 
every example placed before them ; and these indispensable 
qualifications fitted them to try their powits in drawing 
from nature. 

It is a too common complaint with amateurs that they 
cannot, without travelling to parts remote, find fitting 
subjects for pictorial delineation. The imagination of one 
wings its way to the romantic regions where the Poussins 
caught their inspiration; and another sighs for the classic 
scenes wherein Claude found those landscape amenities 
which delight in his elegant compositions—vainly fancying 
that were they amidst such enchanting scenes they might 
exercise their graphic capacities to some efficient purpose. 

(To be concluded.) 


SMOKE ABATEMENT. 


‘HE last report of the public control committee of the 
London County Council contains the following pro- 
posals :— 

The administration of the various enactments as to 
smoke nuisance is divided up in the county of London 
amongst a number of authorities. Nuisance from trade 
premises is dealt with by the metropolitan borough councils 
and nuisance from locomotives is dealt with by the Council 
through its officers acting as common informers. We are 
of opinion that it would be preferable if the administration 
of these enactments were centralised. Nuisance from 
smoke differs considerably from the ordinary insanitary 
nuisance and should be dealt with in an entirely different 
manner. Smoke readily passes from one district to another ; 
it diffuses itself in the atmosphere and creates nuisance 
not only in the immediate neighbourhood of an offending 
chimney, but also in districts far removed from the actual 
source of nuisance, and whilst one sanitary authority may 
actively administer the law in its own district, it may yet 
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suffer considerably through the laxity in another distric, 
It therefore seems desirable that the Council should itse! 
undertake the work of administration, and if the Counc 
adopts this view and applies for the necessary powers, th 
opportunity might also be taken of incorporating the variou 
enactments as to smoke nuisance in London into one Statut 
with such amendments as we have Suggested. 
Serious nuisance also arises from private houses. It j| 
estimated that half of the smoke in London comes from thi 
source, and at the present time these are unaffected by th| 
law. The smoke from each individual chimney may b 
slight, but when it is remembered that in winter probabl 
one million domestic chimneys 1 in London pour forth smok 
daily into the atmosphere it is evident that the total volum 
of smoke must be very great. As indicating the gree 
amount of smoke discharged from domestic chimneys } 
has been noticed that some of the densest London fogs hay 
arisen on days when the great bulk of business premise 
have been closed, and a massive bank of smoke in Londo: 
has been seen to rise to a_height of at least 3,000 or 4,00! 
feet, and to be carried by the wind in a sunlight obscurin| 
trail to a distance of fifty miles. 
| 


Dr. W. N. Shaw, of the Meteorologicai Office, state 
that he finds from comparison of records that, owing ti 
its smoke, London loses half of its sunshine in winter an) 
one-sixth in summer, and there can be no doubt tha 
domestic grates contribute largely towards this evil. Man: 
people advocate the abolition of the open fire in favour o 
the closed stove system in use on the Continent ; but whil: 
undoubtedly the general adoption of such a system o 
heating would result j in a purer external atmosphere, thi 
would be secured at the sacrifice of much of the fresh ail 
inside living-rooms, for which open fires, by providing | | 
good deal of ventilation, are largely responsible. It i 
therefore unlikely that English people will abandon ‘thi 
open fire. Although, owing to the very nature of its con 
struction, it scems impossible to combine in the open grat 
the essentials of smokeless combustion unless anthraeit« 
coal or coke be exclusively used, careful experiment ani 
inquiry have shown that there are several open firegrate. 
on the market which secure excellent combust a of coa 
and largely reduce the amount of smoke. 

Much reduction of smoke nuisance from Ore house | 
may be expected through the growing use of gas ‘ani 
electricity for the purposes of heating and cooking, as | 
has been found. that nearly half a million gas cooking 
stoves are now in use in London, and their use is steadil’ 
increasing. It has been suggested that the amount of smo. ] 
could also be considerably reduced by adopting systems 0 
central heating, but we are of opinion that to materiall’ 
diminish domestic smoke it is necessary to educate publi 
opinion on the subject, anda step in this direction is th 
instruction which is given to children in elementary school 
in the principles of combustion, so as to make them gras] 
the fact that smoke is not inevitable, but often results fron 
the wasteful use of fuel. | 

We do not propose at the present time to suggest an, 
action to deal with nuisance from this source, but it ma 
be found necessary at some future time, unless publi 
opinion brings. about some radical improvement, to giv 
serious attention to this grave problem. | 

It is extremely desirable that Government property, whic’ 
is now exempt from the provisions of the Public Healt 
(London) Act, 1891, relating to smoke, should be brough 
under their operation, as both the Council and the Woolwic 
Metropolitan Borough Council have frequently had cause t/ 
complain of the serious smoke nuisance from the chimney 
of the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich. In this connection w 
may remind the Council that the following resolution wa! 
passed at aconference of the metropolitan borough councils 
held on July 7, 1904, on the administration of the Publi 
Health (London) Act, 4801 

“That in the opinion of this conference it is desirabl 
that the provisions of the Public Health (London) Act, 1891 
as to nuisances arising from the emission of smoke, shoul 


As required by standing order No. B 163, we have t : 
state that we are advised by the solicitor that the Counc! 
has power to promote legislation in the direction above in | 
dicated provided that the ‘provisions of the Borough Fund 
Act, 1872, as applied by the County Councils “(Bills if 
Parliament) Act, 1903, are complied with, and we recom 
mend :— 

(a) That, as ; regards nuisance from amokei in the Count 
of London, application be made in the next session © 
Parliament— ’ 4 


= 


ot 
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1. To consolidate existing enactments relating to smoke 
juisance in London. 

>. To amend section 24 (6) of the Public Health 
London) Act, 1891, so as to cover any serious emission of 
‘moke, irrespective of colour and whether issuing from a 
‘himney or not; to provide for the imposition of a direct 
yenalty of 1o/. fora first offence and cumulative penalties 
yhere necessary for subsequent offences, and to give the 
ame powers of entry to trade premises to the Council’s 
fficers as are now granted to officers of the sanitary 
\uthorities. 
_ 3, To repeal the exemption enjoyed by Government 
yroperty under sections 23 and 24 of the Public Health 
London) Act, 1891. 
” 4, To amend section 114 of the Railway Clauses Con- 
jolidation Act, 1845, and section 19 of the Regulation of 
Railways Act, 1868, by providing that the penalty for the 
rst offence shall be 1o/., that cumulative penalties may be 
mposed where necessary, and that the emission of dense 
smoke from the funnel of an engine shall be deemed an 
>ffence without the necessity of proving default on the part 
>f a railway company or its servants either in the con- 
struction of the engine, the condition of the engine, unsuit- 
able fuel or negligence in stoking. 
/ 5. To empower officers of the Council to enter the 
premises of railway companies in order to make the neces- 
sary identification of smoking locomotives. 
' 6. To amend section 30 of the Highways and Locomo- 
‘tives (Amendment) Act, 1878, by providing that it shall 
‘cover the emission of smoke from a properly constructed 
engine through the negligent use of the same. 
_ 7. To amend section 1 of the Locomotives on Highways 
‘Act, 1896, so as to permit section 30 of the Highways and 
‘Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 1878, to apply directly to 
light locomotives. 
' 8. To constitute the Council, instead of the metropolitan 
‘borough councils, the executive authority for dealing with 
smoke nuisance in London. 
__ (6) That the costs and expenses of promoting the legisla- 
‘tion referred to in the foregoing resolution (a) be defrayed 
‘out of the county fund. 
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‘ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


GENERAL MEETING of the Institute was held on 
| Monday, the President in the chair, to read the 
‘minutes of the special general meeting held on Tuesday, 
‘May 28, formally to admit members attending for the 
Arst time since their election, &c.. The report of the 


‘standing committees, &c., for 1907-8, was received. 
ia On the motion of Mr. H. W. Wills, it was resolved that 
lit be a recommendation to the Council to insert a clause in 
the revised by-laws empowering the taking of a poll on any 
professional question on the signed requisition of twenty- 
_ five members. 
The results of the elections were as follows, viz. :— 
THE COUNCIL. 

President.—T. E. Collcutt. 

Vice-Presidents.—J. S. Gibson, E. T. Hall, H. T. Hare, 
Stokes. 
Hon. Secretary.— Alexander Graham, F.S.A. 
_ Members of Council.—Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., J. J. 
‘Burnet, A.R.S.A. (Glasgow), A. W. S. Cross, M.A., E. G. 
Dawber, W. Flockhart, Ernest George, J. A. Gotch, F.S.A. 
_ Kettering), E. A. Gruning, H. V. Lanchester, E. L. Lutyens, 
GE Mallows, Ernest Newton, W. A. Pite, A. N. Prentice, 
H. R. Ricardo, J. W. Simpson, John Slater, Paul Water- 
house, M.A. 
Associate Members of Council—H, A. Crouch, W. C. 
| Green, S. K. Greenslade, S. H. Hamp. 

Representatives of Allied Societies—Hippolyte J. Blanc, 
RS.A. (Edinburgh Architectural Association), H. Dare 
Bryan (Bristol Society of Architects), H. S. Chorley, 
M.A.Oxon. (Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society), 
J F. Groves (Cardiff, South Wales and Monmouthshire 
' Architects’ Society), E. Kirby (Liverpool Architectural 
| Society), W. M. Mitchell, R.H.A. (Royal Institute of the 
_ Architects of Ireland), J. M. Monro (Glasgow Institute of 
_ Architects), P. Ogden (Manchester Society of Architects), 

A. B. Plummer (Northern Architectural Association). 


t, 


ee ive of the Architectural Association (London). 
ave, 
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STANDING COMMITTEES. 
_ Be Fellows : R. S. Balfour, J. J. Burnet, A.R.S.A,, 
» G. Dawber, E. George, J. S. Gibson, H. T. Hare, Pro} 


‘scrutineers appointed to direct the election of the Council, 
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fessor W. R. Lethaby, E. S. Prior, M.A., J. W. Simpson, 
P. Waterhouse, M.A.—Associates: J. Anderson, A. T. 
Bolton, T. Davison, S. K. Greenslade, T. G. Lucas, E. Wood. 
Literature.—Fellows : A. W.S. Cross, M.A., J. A. Gotch, 
F.S.A., E. S. Prior, M.A., H. R. Ricardo, Professor F. M. 
Simpson, Professor R. E. Smith, R. P. Spiers, F.S.A., 
H. Stannus, A.R.C.A., C. H. Townsend, P. Waterhouse, 
M.A.—Associates : W. C. Green, J. H. Jones, B.A., H. Pass- 
gs A. J. Stratton, W. H. Ward, M.A., P. L. Waterhouse, 
Practice.—Fellows: W. H. A. Berry, Max Clarke, 
A. W.S. Cross, M.A., G. Hubbard, F.S.A., J. D. Mathews, 
= Perks, H. A. Satchell, A. S. Snell, T. H. Watson, W. H. 
White. Associates: E. Greenop, E. R. Hewitt, H. H. 
Langston, H. Porter, M.A., T. E. Pryce, A. W. Tanner. 
Science.—Fellows : H. P. Adams, T. W. Aldwinckle, Max 
Clarke, W. Dunn, M. Garbutt, F. Hooper, C. S. Peach, H. D. 
Searles-Wood, A. S. Snell, L. Solomon. Associates: R. J. 
Angel, E. J. Bennett, H. W. Burrows, E. R. Hewitt, E. W. 
M. Wonnacott, E. A. Young. 
The hon. auditors are Messrs. H. P. Burke Downing 
and A. W. Sheppard. 
Twenty Fellows and five Associates were elected, VIZeie 
Fellows.—O. D. Black (Liverpool), A. T. Butler (Cradley 
Heath), S. B. Caulfield, P. B. Chatwin (Birmingham), 
P. H. Currey (Derby), F. B. Dunkerley (Manchester), 
N. Fitzsimons (Belfast), D. T. Fyfe, L. W. Green, John 
Hartree (Hereford), H. T. D. Hedley (Sunderland), W. M. 
How, P. M. Johnston, W. Scott-Deakin (Shrewsbury), W. 5. 
Skinner (Bristol), W. Stewart, Henry .Tanner, jun., J. A. 
Thomas (Surrey), H. Tooley, K. M. Young (Belfast). 
Associates.—T. C. Agutter, S. C. Brittingham (Mel- 
bourne), W. Hooker, K. G. Rea (Montreal), S. J. Wearing 
(Leicester). 
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LOWERING THE PROFESSIONAL STANDARD. 


HE following correspondence has passed between the 
late President of the Quantity Surveyors’ Association 
and the late President of the Surveyors’ Institution :— 
20 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.: April 9, 1907. 

Dear Mr. Langridge,—As a Fellow of the Surveyors’ 
Institution, | was very pleased to see in a memorandum 
issued by that body, signed by you and sent to local authori- 
ties, &c., the following, viz. :—"‘ That any system by which 
the financial return for professional work is reduced below 
the point at which it becomes remunerative ‘to properly 
trained and qualified nen must tend to lower the profes- 
sional standard.” I welcomed that sentence especially, 
because I believe it is the first explicit public statement that 
the Council of the Surveyors’ Institution regard disgraceful 
cutting down of charges as tending to lower the professional 
standard. Now that the Council have once properly and 
publicly branded the practice, and brought those who are 
guilty of reducing the financial return below the point at 
which it becomes remunerative to properly trained and 
qualified men within their own definition of “tending to 
lower the professional standard,” I suppose there can no 
longer be any doubt that the Council mean to take the 
necessary steps to compel Fellows of the Institution to cease 
“ lowering the professional standard,” or expel them. 

When your Council are ready to hold an inquiry, | can 
have brought before them for a first case a glaring instance 
of a Fellow of the Institution tendering to supply the 
quantities for some new schools supposed to cost about 
20,000/. 

I believe the County Council scale for work between 
5,000/. and 20,000/. is 1% per cent. The Quantity Surveyors’ 
Association scale for school buildings for work between 
10,000/. and 20,000/. is 12 per cent., and for work between 
20,000/. and 30,000/. 1; per cent. Hurst’s scale is 1> per 
cent. on the first 10,o00/. and 1 per cent. on the remainder. 

The Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution agrees (since 
the issue of your circular) to do the work for + percent. Is 
not that “tending to lower the professional standard ?” 
Should it not be brought before the Council as “ disgraceful 
conduct in his profession as a surveyor,” bringing him 
within Rule 19 ? 

I shall be glad to have your views, as President of the 
Institution, on this subject, of so much importance to all 
quantity surveyors, and to assist you in any inquiry or in 
any other way I can in the interests of the profession.— 
Yours always faithfully, 


(Signed) A. J. GATE. 
To George Langridge, Esq., 
President of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
Great George Street, S.W. 
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The Broadway, Tunbridge Wells: April 11, 1907. 
Dear Mr. Gate,—Your letter of the 9th inst., directed 
to me at the Institution, received. I am thoroughly in 
accord with the memorandum issued to the local authorities 
by the Council of the Institution, and from the information 
brought to their notice, it seemed most desirable to bring 
the Council’s views on the subject before the authorities. 
Personally I strongly object to anything in the nature of 
touting for work, or putting surveyors inte competition with 
regard to the amount to be charged for their services 
rendered, and I should like, as far as possible, to impress 
this view on the members; but, as you know, there are 
outsiders, and the question of proper fees for services 
rendered in a Society so widely extended seems one in 
which it would be difficult to make a rigid rule. In this 
I am giving my views as a member only, and not as 
President of the Council.—I am, dear Mr. Gate, yours truly, 

A. J. Gate, Esq. (Signed) Grorce LancrIncE. 


20 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. : April 22, 1907. 

Dear Mr. Langridge, — Thank you for yours of the 
11th inst., but it does not quite answer mine of the gth. I 
am pleased to have your assurance that personally you 
would like to impress on your members that you strongly 
object to surveyors competing as to their charges ; but what 
I want to know is whether, as President who signed the 
recent memorandum, you will take the necessary steps to 
make them cease doing it to the disgraceful extent now 
prevalent. 

The Institution’s charter was granted on a petition in 
which it alleged that its object was “improving the status 
and regulating and shaping the customs and usages of 
surveyors,” and on a plea in that petition that the grant of 
the charter would be “according to the Institution a 
position by means of which it will be better able to 
exercise an influence towards maintaining a high standard 
of rectitude among the members of the profession.” 

I, and other members of the Institution, are of opinion 
that as regards quantity surveyors the Institution is cer- 
tainly not carrying out the objects of its charter ; but, 
instead of improving it, is allowing its members to seriously 
lower the status of surveyors, and that it is utterly failing 
to regulate the customs, even of its own Fellows, when a 
Fellow of the Institution is allowed to tender to supply 
quantities for a 20,000/. school at + per cent., and the 
Institution does nothing to stop such tendering. 

If I send you necessary particulars, the name of the 
Fellow, &c., will you bring the mattér before your Council 
to take steps to stop such undoubted lowering of charges 
of quantity surveyors ? Surely the grant of your charter 
requires you to take action in such a case. 

I am, dear Mr. Langridge, yours always faithfully, 
(Signed) A. J. GaTE. 
To George Langridge, Esq.; 
President of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
12 Great George Street, S.W. 


12 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. : 
April 24, 1907. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 22nd inst., I 
am desired by the President to inform you that the policy 
of the Institution has always been to leave the question of 
fees to the individual discretion of members, and that this 
policy was confirmed at the recent general meeting called to 
consider this matter.—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) A. GODDARD. 

A. J. Gate, Esq., 20 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 


20 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. : April 26, 1907. 

Dear Sir,—Thank you for yours of the 24th inst. With- 
out that I was already only too well aware what the policy 
of the Institution has always been. 

It is that policy I object to, as a Fellow who has a right 
to ask that the Council shall perform the duties for which 
its charter was granted. 

Allowing its Fellows to compete for work at any starva- 
tion prices absolutely at their individual discretion may be 
the President’s and Council’s idea of “ improving the status 
and regulating and shaping the customs and usages of 
surveyors,” but it is not mine. I can only consider it 
deliberately ignoring and refusing to carry out the terms 
of its charter. 

Whether the President and Council are, or I am, right, I 
leave to those of my professional brethren who, like myself, 
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regret the low status to which the profession is 
under such “improving” and “ regulating.” 

As the correspondence clearly brings out and leaves n 
possible doubt as to the deliberately expressed policy of th 
Institution, I propose to publish it as being of the graves 
concern to all quantity surveyors, and in the hope that th 
responsible and respectable members of that professio 
will see the necessity of at once taking steps to protec 
their interests and dissociate themselves from the insan 
policy of the Council before it is too late.—Yours alway 
faithfully, (Signed) A. J. Gate, 


sinkin 


To the Secretary, the Surveyors’ Institution : 
12 Great George Street, S.W. 


| 

GENERAL. 

Mr. W. M. Mitchell, F.R.1.B.A., R.H.A., the president o 
the Institute of Architects in Ireland, has been ‘appointe; 
by the Kingstown Urban Council to act as assessor, at a fe 
of 75 guineas, in the selection from the competitive design: 
for houses in Kingstown of those two which will best compl, 
with the particulars of the competition. The assessor: 
attention is to be directed especially to the financial limita. 
tions. It is expected that there will be 200 competitors for 
the prize of 100/. | 
Mr. H. T. Steward has been appointed by the Council ol 
the Surveyors’ Institution to fill the vacancy in the Tribunal 
of Appeal caused by the resignation of Mr. J. W. Penfold, _ 
Mr. William Strang, A.R.A., has been elected member oj 
the Council of the International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters and Gravers. 2 | 


The First Prize (5,000 francs) in the competition for the 
Palais de Justice, Sofia, has been granted to M. Balley, of 
Saintes; the second prize (3,500 francs) to M. Girette, of 
Paris ; the third (2,000 francs) to M. Lazaroff, of Sofia ; and 
the fourth (1,000 francs) to M. Bourgeois, of Poissy. There 
were thirty-five competitors. » | 


An American Academy of Art in Rome is likely to 
become an actuality before long. Mr. Pierpont Morgan, 
Mr. Henry Frick and Mr. W.-Vanderbilt have subscribed | 
200,000/. for the purpose of founding it. are | 


! 
The Finance Committee of the London County Council 
recommend that Mr. Edwin Waterhouse, F.C.A., be asked 
to report, in continuation of his' report, dated March as, | 
1897, upon the accounts of the works department, and 
generally as to the position of the department from a com- 
mercial point of view ; and that in the event of Mr. Water- | 
house not being prepared to make’ the report referred to, 
Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., chartered accountants, 
be asked to prepare such report. a 


The Chemical Laboratory of the University of Cambridge 
is to be enlarged from plans by Mr. Stevenson, at an 
estimated cost of 13,5007. 


The First Commissioner of Works, if response to.a Parlia- 
mentary question as to whether the stone for the late Queen 
Victoria Memorial was being prepared by foreign workmen, 
said :—“ The work for the Queen Victoria Memorial is not | 
under the charge of any Government Department, but is. 
carried out by the committee appointed to dispose of the 
fund which was raised by national subscription. I under- | 
stand that marble, which is being quarried for the purpose 
at Carrara, is being prepared by the workmen on the spot | 
before it is shipped to England.” 


In Reply to a Question put in the House of Commons, it 
was officially stated that an appointment is about to be 
made to the headmastership of the Metropolitan School of 
Art, Dublin. The suggestion that the sums which have 
lapsed to the Treasury by the long vacancy in the post 
should be recovered and applied to the purposes of the 
art school is impracticable. The unexpended balance of 
salaries must, in the usual course, be surrendered to the 
Exchequer. 


} 


mendation from the education committee that a central art,, | 
science and technical school be erected at an estimated cost _ 
of 25,0co/. A proposal to erect a public swimming bath | 
in the Springbourne district at a cost not exceeding 6,000/. 
was lost. 


M. Paul Leroi (Léon Gauchez), the editor of L’Aré, died — 
suddenly on the 8th inst. He was the most fearless of | 
critics, but a large number of artists owed their success to 
his influence and generosity. ’ 


The Bournemouth Town Council have approved a recom- — 
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=. THE WEEK. 


Is it not desirable for the London County Council to 
come to a decision concerning the proposed County 
Hall? The establishment committee on May 9 pre- 
pared an elaborate report on the subject, in which they 
said “that the best course for the Council to take is to 
go on with the scheme with all possible despatch.” But 


the Council have not considered the subject at any of 


the meetings since the report was submitted. It is also 
worthy of notice that the finance committee have 
recommended that there should be a conference on the 
expenditure. It was also considered desirable to 
expend 350/. on borings at the site, but there is delay 
in that matter. We do not suppose that if there should 
be a change in the policy of the Council on the subject 
it would affect the conditions of the competition. 
Architects, however, prefer to be without any doubt 


misgiving about the carrying out of any of the designs. 


; ——— Ss 


| Tue Manchester City Council have adopted the 
report of the special committee appointed to inquire 
into the establishment of a works committee. The 
‘committee had reported against the proposal. But one 
of the members said they had been guided by the 
“experience of the operations of the Works Department 


of the London County Council. One instance of the 


London system was mentioned, and it is so amusing as 
to be worth reprinting. A report was received that a 
lamp was broken in a suburb of London two miles 
‘away from the department works. A man was sent to 
examine the lamp. He came back and reported that it 
would have to be brought to the works to be repaired. 
Aman and a horse and cart were sent for it and Specifi- 
| cations for the repairs were got out. Various workmen 
_ were put on the job, care being taken that there should 
be no overlapping—that a tinsmith should not do the 
work of a painter, for example—and eventually the 
lamp was repaired and refixed. When the cost came 
_ to be reckoned up it amounted to 3/. 17s. 6d. A brand- 
new lamp could have been bought for 25s. Those who 
have studied the operations of the Works Department 
in London will agree that the case exemplifies on a 
| small scale the circumlocutionism which is the character 
of pseudo-Government departments. Whether the 
‘Works Department will be soon abolished it is difficult 
_ to say, but there can be little doubt that greater reliance 
will be placed on ordinary contractors than was allowed 
in recent years. 


Tue value of an architect’s final certificate is so 
clearly understood in England that objections to it are 
-Tarely recognised by the Courts. Although English 
Precedents are supposed to have almost equal authority 
in the United States, it would appear as if the final 
certificate is not self-sufficient, but requires other con- 
ditions which are not always respected in this country. 
Acase which exemplifies the difference has been decided 
in the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. A 
contractor agreed to erect twenty-one brick houses in 

ashington according to drawings and specifications 
by an architect. It was agreed that payment was to be 
made in the manner and at the time set out in a 
schedule of Payments signed by the parties and made 
‘Part of the deed. The original contractor with- 
drew, and handed over the work to a trust com- 
pany, . When the work .was completed the archi- 
bese Save a certificate, and payment was demanded 
according to the agreement. The owner claimed 
damages because of delay by which. the value of 
the houses was diminished. The Court held that a 
Contract to perform work in the best manner and with 
‘Materials of the best’ quality in accordance with plans 


, 


_ about their position, and until the Council approve of 
_ the recommendation of the committee there must be 
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and specifications does not make the acceptance by the 
architect final and conclusive; the contractor is not 
relieved from the agreement to carry out the work 
according to plans and specifications. The architect's 
certificate was not to be accepted as conclusive unless 
there was a statement to that effect in the contract deed 
which was not opento a charge of ambiguity. The 
decision, of course, affects not only building but engi- 
neering work. ‘The questions may well be asked, If the 
architect or engineer is not competent to decide about 
the carrying out of his own plans and specification, who 
is better qualified and on whom is the expense to fall 
for the extra investigations ? 


AccorDING to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
any workman receiving weekly payments under the 
Act shall, if so required by the employer, submit him- 
self for an examination by a medical practitioner. A: 
case of the kind occurred in 1905. Arbitration followed, 
but as the judge considered the medical evidence con- 
tradictory a medical referee was called in. The referee 
found the man was able to work as an unskilled’ 
labourer, and the judge ordered that payments should 
cease.“ In three months the man found he was unable 
to continue working, and an effort was made to reopen 
the case. After passing from one Court to another the 
case came before the House of Lords on Tuesday. 
Lord Hatspury said the arbitrator could have kept the 
employer's liability alive by ordering the payment of a 
penny or a shilling a week. But as the arbitrator, who, 
as usual, was a County Court judge, had not done so, 
there was an end to the case. Their lordships’ decision 
is in keeping with the principle that an action at law- 
cannot be brought to obtain compensation which cam 
be recovered under the Act, and that all questions. 
which arise must be settled by arbitration. Unfortu— 
nately arbitration is not more infallible in dealing with: 
workmen’s compensation than in other matters. 


THE excavations at Timgad, in Algeria, have within 
the last few weeks revealed the existence of a great 
Christian church in the eastern part of the city. The 
length of it was about 280 feet and the width 82 feet ; 
there was also a parvis or forecourt of the width of the- 
church and a length of 26 feet. There was evidently a 
mortuary chapel, in which were sarcophagi. The church 
is supposed to date from some time in the fourth cen— 
tury, and was used by the Donatists. They were 
followers of Donatus, who had been orthodox Bishop: 
of Carthage. But after his condemnation by the Council 
of Arles he founded a sect which extended over the 
greater part of Northern Africa. Hitherto Timgad has 
been associated with Roman work. But evidently its 
inhabitants must have had a varied history, and by the 
time M. ALsBert BALtu, the architect who has control 
of the researches, completes his work it will be possible 
to spell out many points in its history from the archi— 
tectural monuments. 


Tue report of the Architects’ Benevolent Society 
states that the income would have been insufficient to 
meet the years’ demands if it were not for the t1oof 
added to the income and _175/, added to the capital: 
account obtained through the letter of appeal sent out 
by Mr. Cottcutr. During the year eighty applications. 
for relief were received, and seventy-five grants, amount— 
ing in all to 743/. 12s. 6a., were distributed, in addition 
to 183/. 15s. paid to pensioners, The expenses amounted: 
to 132/. 1s. 5da., and the balance is -5o0/. 19s. 2d. - The 
disbursements, apart from the pensions, exceeded the 
subscriptions by 6o/. _ It will therefore be evident. that 
additional subscribers and bequests are desirable. 
Business is not flourishing, but it seems: surprising, 
considering the number who practise as architects, that. 
a larger sum is not obtainable. The Council, however, 
consider the past year was marked by increased pro— 
sperity as well as usefulness. 
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SCOTTISH ARCHITECTS. 

HE exhibition in Edinburgh which was arranged 
by the Edinburgh Architectural Association in 
1382 included work by English as well as Scottish 
architects. Another exhibition which was opened this 
week in Edinburgh is, with one or two exceptions, con- 
fined to native work. The same building—the Royal 
Scottish Academy—is again used. But instead of 1,200 

drawings there are now only about 500 to be viewed. 

One of the most interesting works is the portrait of 
James Craic. The architect’s name is not familiar in 
the south. But in our days when so much is said 
about laying out streets and town improvements it 
deserves to be recalled. In no other city has so much 
success followed a design. People who now walk 
along Princes Street and look at the beautiful gardens 
which bound it on one side cannot imagine the extent 
of the improvement of which CraiG was the pioneer. 
Scotsmen loved the Old Town in spite of its numerous 
sanitary shortcomings. When expansion could no 
longer be evaded it was proposed to utilise the ground 
on the south side of Edinburgh. But Provost DRumMonp, 
who was then in authority, considered it would be 
preferable to erect a new town on the north side. His 
project seemed to be impracticable, for the valley, in 
which are now the gardens and railway, was under 
water. It was along if not a deep lake. DrRummonp’s 
architect was James Craic, a pupil of Sir Ropert 
Taytor, who, towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, was considered to be the foremost architect in 
London. It is strange that no: memorial of Crate is to 
be seen in the new Edinburgh of which he was the 
creator. 

Tuomas Hamitton, who erected the famous High 
School and was one of the foundation members of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, is the subject of another 
portrait. His contemporary, WiLt1am Burn, was a pupil 
of Sir Ropert Smirke. He lived in Edinburgh for several 
years, but he returned to London, and up to his death in 
1870 his practice was large. Ropert ApAm is so closely 
connected with London he is generally supposed to 
have been an Englishman. But he was the son of the 
King’s mason in Edinburgh, and the old Register House 
in that city is one of his works. It is represented in 
the exhibition by means of a model. 

It was courageous on the part of Mr. Ruskin to 
have condemned in the strongest words provided by his 
varied vocabulary the architecture of Edinburgh before 
an Edinburgh audience. One of his victims was 
W. H. Priayrair, who was living in 1853. In “The 
Stones of Venice” he selects that architect’s Free 
Church College as an example of the way in which 
buttresses were employed in modern times without any 
purpose, but merely because they were supposed to be 
a necessity of the style. In that particular example 
symmetry rather than strength dictated their use. PLay- 
rarr, like many other northern architects—he was born 
in London—failed in Gothic, believing Classic alone 
was adapted for the northern Athens. However, 
his National Gallery, College of Surgeons, New College, 
Surgeons’ Hall have long been accepted as creditable to 
Edinburgh. The view of his Donaldson’s Hospital 
which is in the exhibition is interesting, because the 
colouring and the figures are by Davin Roperts, R.A., 
who was once the scene-painter inthe Edinburgh Theatre. 

Davip Bryce was for a time a partner with 
Wrtram Burv, and even in his last days he remained 
a dignified type of the old school. His Bank of Scotland 
is really a part of the Old Town, but there is no building 
in Edinburgh which has a more scenic effect when seen 
across the valley from Princes Street. His Fettes 
College and several country houses are grandiose ex- 
amples of a style which was once in favour. The 
portrait of Grorce M. Kemp recalls the enthusiastic 
joiner who designed the Scott memorial—a work which 
it is no exaggeration to say has been admired by people 
from all parts of the world, although the details show 
little respect for precedents. Davip Rutnp, the archi- 


tect of Stewart’s College, the Commercial Bank, &c., is 
another of the worthies who figure among the portraits. 
His designs prepared for the competition of the Houses 
of Parliament and the Government offices are shown, 
Recently there was a scheme before the Town — 
Council for the construction of a terrace in the Princes 
Street Gardens. It was not a novelty. Designs are 
shown which were prepared by Mr. J: Dick Peppie, M.P., 
for a similar alteration. The few statues of Scotsmen 
and the Scott memorial are enough to inspire a belief 
that a great many similar examples would be effective. — 
But if the votes of visitors could be taken they would 
probably be in favour of allowing nature to prevail. 
The drawings by living architects have been seen in 
various exhibitions. Sir R. Rowanp ANDERSON has a | 
large array, including Mount Stuart House, Rothesay ; 
the National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh; the Central | 
Station, Glasgow ; the designs for the Montrose and 
Inglis memorials in St. Giles’s Church, &c. In his 
treatment of classic elements he is more of a modern 
than were the architects of the earlier part of the last | 
century. Mr. Hirroryte J. BLanc, the president of | 
the Association, shows the Coats Memorial Church, | 
Paisley, and other works. Then there are the Scotsman | 
Buildings, by Messrs. Dunn & Finpiay; the North | 
British Hotel, by Messrs. G. Beatriz & Son ; the Craig 
House Asylum and the Edinburgh University Union, | 
by Messrs. Sypney Mircuett & WILson, and many 
other recent efforts. There are several drawings of the | 
Old Town by JAmes Heron. | 
The Glasgow Corporation have sent a collection of 
drawings and photographs of buildings which have been 
erected in the western capital during the last half 
century. By Sir Gumpert Scorr is the Glasgow Uni- 
versity. There are also views of the Municipal Build-. 
ings by the late Wirt1am Youne; St. Andrew's Halls | 
by Messrs. Doucras & STEVENSON and J. SELLARS, | 
Among other works are the Clyde Trust offices by 
Mr. J. J. Burnet, the Stock Exchange and the Clydes-. 
dale Bank by the late Joun Burner. One of the 
churches by the late ALEXANDER THOMSON will excite 
interest. The Daily Record buildings are by Messrs. 
Honeyman & Keppitzr. The Parcel Post Office is by 
Mr. W. T. Orprieve. The mansion-house, Rosehaugh, 
is by Mr. W. FrocxHart. Among other architects 
represented are Mr. W. Letrer, Mr, J. B. Wixtson, Mr. 
Maccrecor CHaAtmers, Mr. J. A. Camppett, Mr, G, S. 
Arrxen, Mr. A. M. Patterson and the late W. HEITON. 
The architectural exhibition should be useful to, 
architects as well as to the public. Those who practise 
the art must realise after seeing the drawings that 
Scotland has shown power in architecture as well as in 
painting.. If greater independence of thought had been 
exercised there is no reason why a local style should not 
bedeveloped by this time; orifthe word “ style ” is objected 
to, then we can say local peculiarities. The old Scottish 
mansion had in it characteristics which could be turned 
to account, as was done by Davip Bryce, BURN, 
Rocueap and others. The public, that is to say 
Scotsmen, who have buildings to erect can convine 
themselves from the drawings that something else I 
practicable besides an imitation of what is produced in 
London, Paris or Holland. The words which were spoken 
by Mr. Ruskin in Edinburgh over fifty years ago are 
worth remembering. He said:—‘‘It is not by subscribing 
liberally for a large building once in forty years that 
you can call up architects and inspiration. It is only 
by active and sympathetic attention to the domestic ant 
everyday work which is done for each of you that you 
can educate either yourselves to the feeling or you! 
builders to the doing of what is truly great.” In the 
old days there were obstacles to architectural advance 
The clergy were all powerful, and they preferred to ust 
buildings of a simple kind. When we are told that thé 
Reverend Wa ter BatcanouaL insisted on ever) 
window in Heriot’s Hospital having different architrave: 
and ornament we can realise the omnipotence agains 
which architects had to struggle. 
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ising the new empire, erected as 


Sophia. 


_ Atmeidan, 
_ the Hippodrome, and was 
' one of the marvels of 
the ancient Byzantium. 


_ 
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AHMEDJIE MOSQUE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
N May 29, 1453, after a siege of about eight weeks, 
Constantinople surrendered to the Turkish forces 
of MouaAmmen II., and from that time has remained 
under the rule of Sultans. They were religious after a 
manner, and lost no time in arranging for the worship 
of the God of Battles. At first they had to use the 
numerous churches of the Christians, although the east- 
ward position was not observed in the planning, while 
_ statues and mosaics were evils which they abhorred. 
The sculpture was removed, and the walls covered with 
plaster or whitewash wherever offensive pictures were 
seen. St. Sophia in that way was adapted to the 
Mohammedan ritual. In some cases the churches were 
demolished, and the materials rearranged to form 
mosques. 

But the Sultans did not forget their obligation to 
raise temples which should not suggest mere temporary 
expedients. Monammep II., although occupied in organ- 

many aS six mosques 
in the city. One was on eva Neale 
a prominent site, and was 
designed by a Christian 
architect. But as the 
greater part of it suc- 
cumbed to an earthquake 
in the eighteenth century, 
the reconstructed build- 
ing which bears his name 
cannot be accepted as 
resembling the original. 
‘Bayezip II., the son of 
Mouammep II., also was 
a mosque builder, al- 
though his reign was 
troubled, and among his 
enemies were his brother 
_and son. 
Suteiman I., who is 
called the Magnificent by 
some and the Legislator 
by others, erected the 
noble building which 
bears his name. The 
principal dome is 86 feet 
in diameter, or about 20 
feet less than that of St. 
The lateral 
arches which sustain it 
are supported by great 
piers, partly of por- 
phyry columns’. which 
Once stood in the great 
Open space known as the 
which was 


ere are several smaller domes forming a picturesque 


| cluster, and there are four graceful minarets. SuLEIMAN 
_ Teigned for the long period of forty-six years, and died 
In 1566. 


It is possible that Aumep I., who ascended the 


throne in 1603, was, as became a boy of fourteen, 


emulous of the fame of Sureman I., and desirous to 
erect a more noble mosque. Among all in Constanti- 


_hople it alone has six minarets, and is therefore called 


Alty-Minareli-Djami. According to tradition, the Imum 
of Mecca was so horrified when he heard of the 
Proposed irreverence—for the Kaaba he guarded had 
Only six—he went to the Sultan to remonstrate with 
him. The young AHMED could not deny his fault, 


| Mi Sa seemed likely to put an end to his project, but 
_>by a happy thought he proposed to add a seventh 


| minaret to the Mecca shrine, towards which the thoughts 


of all true believers were then, as now, turned in 
_ devotional moods. 


COLUMNAR PIER, AHMEDJIE MOSQUE. 


In another feature we can perceive a desire to com- 
pete with the Suleimanic mosque. Srnan, the archi- 
tect of that building, arranged eight piers for the 
dome, and made each a solid structure in which 
the porphyry we have mentioned becomes only 
a partial facing. In the Ahmedjie, on the contrary, 
the dome and arches appear to have only the four 
massive columns, each about 20 feet in diameter, for 
support. They are the first objects which strike the 
visitor on entering, and from some positions near them 
the mosque appears larger than it is in reality. Puan, 
in the church he built adjoining his residence at Rams- 
gate, might have been thinking of AHMED’s piers, for by 
means of a single massive pier the sight is momentarily 
deceived, and a chapel assumes the dignity of a church. 
If the pier were removed, and it has little use con- 
Structively, the general effect of the small building 
would be minimised. \The columns in the Ahmedjie 
it will be seen are treated in a manner which recalls 
the Classic cabling, and by that means a multitude of 
Supports is suggested. 
The deep band of verses 
from the Koran almost 
serves aS a capital to 
each column. The colum- 
nar piers suggest that 
BurkKE was right when he 
said that greatness of 
dimension is a requisite 
effect in building, and 
that a work of art may 
deceive in order to appear 
grand. 

The building, it is be- 
lieved, cost an enormous 
sum. As AHMED died in 
1617, it is likely he did 
not witness the comple- 
tion of his mosque, 
There are many parts of 
the building which are 
left plain, although elabo- 
rate decoration must have 
been contemplated. The 
windows which are filled 
with common glass also 
seem as if they were 
expedients which arose 
from the scarcity of 
money or the indifference 
of the new rulers. The 
immediate successors of 
AHMED were weaklings, 
who were not adapted for 
so perilous a position as 
representative of the 
Prophet, and they were 
followed by others in 
whom cruelty predominated, and who preferred wars 
which could end in massacres. 

If we remember the general condition of archi- 
tecture in Europe at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, we must wonder at the vigour and refinement 
of AHMED’s mosque. The architect, whose name is not 
recorded, may have considered it essential for his 
central dome that the resistance on all sides should be 
equally balanced, and in consequence set out the plan 
as asquare. The arrangement diminishes the interior 
effect, but as the four sides of SULEIMAN’s mosque were 
not alike, the later building could be said to differ from it 
ina strict regard to uniformity. AHMED must have com- 
manded clearances on an extensive scale in the 
Hippodrome area to provide ample room for his 
building, but the surrounding courts, with their cloisters 
and trees, form one of the most agreeable spots in 
Constantinople. The beautiful kiosque with its fountain 
is a marvel for its delicate arabesques, which become 
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more remarkable when we recall the time in which they 
were produced. But the interior of the mosque is, of 
course, far more impressive, and the visitor, as Mr. 
Ransom says, wonders whether he has not before 
him the largest columns ever constructed by man, and 
which by themselves are enough to. immortalise the 
architect. 


EQUESTRIAN STATUES. 


HE custom was long accepted in this country 
which restricted the privilege of equestrian statues 
to memorials of a sovereign or of a royal prince. 
‘The departure from the custom was first permitted out 
of compliment to the great Duke of WeLtincton. Asa 
prince as well as commander of the forces for many 
years the statue of the late Duke of CamsrincE, which 
was unveiled by His Ma JESTY on Saturday, has there- 
fore a double claim to attention. The late Duke was a 
man exceeding the average size, and Captain ApRIAN 
Jones suggests that historic fact by his treatment. 
Both horse and rider are reminiscent of the progress of 
a review, and both resemble living beings. The group 
is placed on a pedestal of Dartmoor granite designed by 
Mr. Betcuer, A.R.A. 

FLaxMaANn, in one of his lectures, accepted the state- 
‘ment of SPEED about the long period after the departure 
of the Romans in which the Britons continued to 
practise bronze casting. According to the antiquary :— 
“King Capwo to being buried in St. Martin’s Church, 
near Ludgate, his image, great and terrible, triumphantly 
riding on horseback, artificially cast in brass, was placed 
on the western gate of the city, to the further fear and 
terror of the Saxons.” Figures of horses, however 
humble in style, we can believe were always admired in 
this country; and no better way of indicating the 
greatness of a king could be devised than by repre- 
senting him as amounted commander. The statue may 
have been rude and, as FLaxman thought, became 
terrible from its execution. But it must be supposed it 
was a regular custom in England to model figures of 
kings on horseback. It may even be said that no 
variety of the sculptor’s art is so inefficiently exemplified 
as that of equestrian groups. 

The Greeks might be presumed to have bequeathed 
very numerous works of the kind. In the first place, 
by recognising centaurs as if they were real beings, 
and. by endowing some of them with more than human 
cleverness, they were bound for the purposes of art to 
study the form of the horse with as much attention as 
they gave toaman ora woman. ‘They had also another 
class of subjects--the Amazons—who required in order 
to be fully understood to have horses as companions. 
In an early period of the art we read of a group which 
represented a contest between HERcuLEs on foot and a 
mounted Amazon. Simon or Atcina was said to have 
gained renown by his bronze horses. It is also recorded 
that to celebrate a victory at Olympia a bronze car was 
produced drawn by four horses. Two life-size horses 
each attended by a groom served as another memorial 
of victory. The horses of CaLtamis were proverbial 
for their fidelity to nature. The perfection seen in the 
equestrian procession of the Parthenon and the centaurs 
of the metopes, which are now in the British Museum, 
-could not have been so beautiful if many sculptors 
before Puipias had not attempted similar subjects. 
Unfortunately the world does not possess a single 
example of the equestrians of the earlier periods. 

We may presume that subsequently the number of 
those groups increased rather than diminished. Indi- 
viduals were permitted to glorify themselves to an 
extent which would not be tolerated in a more primitive 
time. There can be no doubt that the Mausoleum was 
surmounted by a quadriga, and there may have been 
other examples. It was difficult for the Romans to 
have carried off numerous statues of deities and athletes. 
But an equestrian group, if. it bore any resemblance to 
modern works, could only be transported with far more 
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trouble. In that way the absence: of genuine Greek 
examples can be explained. ae 

Mounted figures were well adapted for ostentatiots: 
Romans.: If’ Piiny is to be believed, the sculptors | 
were able to produce such works * five centuries — 
before our era, for he mentions one représenting ‘a. 
Roman lady on a steed which was produced at that 
time. There are occasional references which’ suggest | 
that equestrian statues were numerous in Rome. It is | 
difficult to understand why so few have survived. The 
two great groups on Monte ;Cavallo, which formerly 
stood in front of the Temple of the Sun or the Baths of 
Constantine, are generally accepted as Greek rather than 
as Roman works. It is now- believed they are only | 
copies, and there is no certainty they were reproduced _ 
in Rome. They represent horse-tamers rather than 
equestrians. It can therefore be concluded that the | 
figure of Marcus AurEtius is the only representative | 
of a:true equestrian statue which has survived, forthe | 
fragments of the ancient bronze horse in ‘the. Capito- . 
line Museum leave it doubtful whether - there was | 
a rider. Mricuer ANGELO and others of the Renais- 
sance sculptors regarded the horse which bears | 
Marcus AuRELIus as perfect. But FAatconet, the 
French sculptor, who measured all the parts and 
compared them with those of a living horse, considered 
the ancient work was an example which could only | 
be produced at a time of decadence. The eyes, the | 
nostrils, the mouth, the neck, the legs, were all declared — 
to be defective. The horse, it was said, could not move | 
in the way he is represented without a lesion of the | 
antagonistic muscles. It is remarkable, however, that 
with all its shoricon the emperor’s horse shas been — 
admired for 1,700 years. One of the causes of the 
success of the group may be the merciful character of | 
the rider, which is suggested by the placid countenance — 
and the action of the hand, asif he were pardoning those - 
who had opposed him. The figure of Marcus AuRE- | 
Lius is, however, when analysed found to have even 
more defects than the horse. Some critics have con- 
cluded that the work must have been produced by two- 
sculptors. | 

Although during the Renaissance period there 
was a desire to rival the ancients in every kind of 
art of which they had left examples, there was a | 
dearth of equestrian figures. In the famous. letter | 
which LEONARDO DA VINCI sent to Lupovico 11 Moro> 
in 1483 he wrote:—‘I can likewise undertake the 
execution of the bronze horse, which is a monument | 
that will be to the perpetual glory and immortal honour | 
of my lord your father of happy memory and of the 
illustrious house of Srorza.” The artist is said to 
have completed the model, but it was of such dimensions 
it could not be cast, though whether from the want of 
materials or from defective arrangements in the foundry 
cannot be determined. The model was claimed to be 
more beautiful and majestic than any effort of a sculptor 
hitherto known, but the French troops made a target Ot | 
it. DONATELLO was more fortunate, for he was able to 
bring to completion the equestrian statue which is the 
memorial of GATTAMELATA in Padua. But the arrange- 
ments were made by Venetians who were men of 
business. His pupil VERRoccuH1o produced the better- | 
known statue of CoLtLEonr in Venice which LEOPARD! 
cast. 

Among modern works. one of the most remarkable 
is Fatconet’s “ Peter the Great” in St. Petersburg. 
It suggests the effort of the monarch to civilise his wild 
subjects, for he appears as if he had ascended a rocky : 
eminence which was not free from serpents. The mass 
of rock had to be transported for some distance. PETER 
is clad in classic robes, and the horse stands on its two, 
hind legs. But although. suggestive of the circus, it 
appeared to be well adapted for a semi-barbarous 
country, and Frenchmen continue to be proud of it. 

Another modern statue is Raucu’s “ Frederick the! 
Great” in Berlin. The pedestal is adorned with several 
equestrian figures of ‘warriors, and’ consists ‘of two 
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‘tages, the upper having reliefs on each side. The last 
yar with France has enabled German’ sculptors to 
yroduce several statues of the Emperor and his four 
yrincipal lieutenants, who are generally represented as 
questrians. . France of late years has not produced 
aany equestrian figures, and there is. not one of the 
rst NapPoteon in Paris. Jealousies will not allow that 
node of representation unless the subject is JoAN oF 
ARC. . 

_ In England similar works are not numerous, and, as 
ye said above, were long confined to royalty. The 
aasterpiece among those showing men of lesser rank 
3 undoubtedly Atrrep SteEvens’s “ Wellington ” in 
jt. Paul’s Cathedral, although it may be open -to 
Jean Mitman’s objection that the Duke is riding into 
he cathedral on the top of his tomb. The late 
3, F. Watts, in his Grosvenor Falconer and “ Energy,” 
jas modelled massive figures, but it is open to doubt 
vhether they should rank with the best examples of 
oreign sculptors. Forey in his ‘“ Hardinge” and 
Outram” displayed. a finer style. . 


HOLYROOD CHAPEL. 


A. CORRESPONDENT of the Scotsman has called atten- 
’& tion to an address which the late Mr. W. W. Robert- 
‘on, of the Board of Works, delivered to the Architectural 
Association, November 9, 1892, on the subject of ‘ Our 
uty in Respect of Ancient Buildings.” In it the following 
vassage occurs regarding the Chapel Royal, Holyrood :— 
_ We have come to consider the thing, and we may as 
yell pronounce now the baneful word “ restoration” which 
have hesitated so long to introduce. This is the word 
which, like that inadvertently uttered at some magical scene 
f beauty and delight, may suddenly change the whole 
‘spect of our gathering ; this is the special danger to which 
consider old buildings are exposed in this century, but 
vhich I delayed to name. It is, indeed, a word of evil 
men, and we should have been very much richer this day 
‘it had never been uttered, or if the ideas which it re- 
resents had never been applied to our ancient buildings. 
here is, we do not deny, a certain fascination about the 
Jea of restoring a ruined and desecrated building to its 
ormer noble proportions and richness of decoration, and 
Rost people are inclined to say that if the imagination is 
sponsible for a few details, the piety of the intention and 
ae excellence of the general result will cover less venial 
jasgressions. There is no doubt that this is the popular 
lea of a becoming and respectful treatment of our old 
uildings ; there is also no doubt that, since the beginning 
f this century, so-called restorations conducted in this 
dirit have wrought more havoc and destruction among our 
idbuildings than any other single cause, or, it may well 
8, than all other causescombined. If this is so, it becomes 
te duty of everyone who realises it to raise his voice in 
‘arning and protest, and to do all in his power against the 
onttinuance of such destruction. The importance of this 
ibe be my excuse for trying your patience further on the 
ibject. 
| Does anyone doubt that this is the popular view ? If such 
lone only knew how often, during the last ten or twelve 
?ars, | have had urged on me the desirability of restoring 
€ Chapel Royal at Holyrood ; restoring it, that is, in the 
‘mse of rebuilding all the missing parts, roofing it, glazing 
‘€ windows and introducing the internal furnishings and 
~*corations necessary to fit it once more for use as a 
lapel royal. 
| This example will do as well as another to enable us to 
salise what restoration of this sort actually means. The 
ndition of the building, which is, of course, only a frag- 
ent of the old abbey church, is shortly this :—The aisle 
alls and the greater part of the west wall are still in 
sistence. The east wall is the work of the sixteenth 
be _ The whole of the nave arcade, and, of necessity, 
ae triforium and clerestory on the north side are gone. On 
© south side the nave arcade and triforium remain, but in 
‘Condition unfit to bear a superincumbent load, and the 
lid thee on this side also is gone; but f have often been 
thot at there are sufficient remains to show what the 
ole must have been, and that is indeed so except in the 
ise of the clerestor 
hae are to build anew the missing portions. To begin 
‘ith, there is the whole nave arcade, triforium and clere- 


story on the north side.. Those who are enamoured of this 
sort of restoration do not seem.to realise: that a thing once 
destroyed can never be restored. It is an utter and absolute 
impossibility. We may produce something more or less 
like it, but the thing itself we can never reproduce. When 
we have built anew this arcade and triforium and clerestory, 
and thus given one entire new side'to the nave, do not let 
us suppose that we have restored the old work—it is our 
work, our piers and our arches, our shafts and our carving. 
In “The Old Curiosity Shop” the Marchioness assures 
Dick Swiveller that when she quaffed water in which 
orange peel had been steeped she could fancy it was wine 
if she made believe very much. But no amount of make- 
believe will enable us or anyone to suppose that. these 
arches and piers are the old work. We know, and everyone 
knows, that the clerestory is our own, and mainly conjec- 
tural, and that the triforium and arcade below it are only 
more or less perfect copies of the old work opposite. 
Without doubt, as we have a genuine liking and regard for 
the old edifice, we have worked honestly, to the best of our 
ability and judgment, and the ‘copies are really excellent 
copies, perfect copies we may say, or if not absolutely 
perfect, they are so in our present estimation; that is 
enough for us to-day, and for the present we are contented, 
if not happy, in what we have done. 

Well, there our work stands, upright and handsome, 
staring out of countenance the’ weather-beaten and rickety 
old work opposite. In our secret soul we have a deep and 
honest affection for these venerable stones, and we would 
fain leave them untouched. But, what would you?» We 
have begun the work of restoration; we must go on with it. 
The public would never endure that this beautiful new work, 
which is really excellent of its kind, should be confronted 
by these scarred and blackened and anything but perpen- 
dicular piers on the south side. , The least that public opinion 
demands is that they be scraped and scrubbed and freed 
from the dirt of centuries, and brought into something like 
congruity with our handsome new work; and if this be done 
their lack of perpendicularity may perhaps be forgiven. Let 
us hasten to make a compact with the demon of restoration. 
In order to preserve these stones where the old builders 
placed them let us give up their surface to be cleaned 
and scraped as the restorer will. Alas! we have to 
build a clerestory and support a,roof on these any- 
thing but vertical piers, and the laws of statics, which 
have no veneration for these old stones or for anything 
else in particular, declare that it cannot be done. We 
must now, as has indeed been seriously proposed 
to me in cold blood, take down this southern triforium and 
nave arcade and rebuild them so that we may have a.safe 
substructure on which to erect our new clerestory and roof, 
a dreadful task for anyone who has. the love of the old 
building at his heart. Now we begin to realise the grim 
truth which Ruskin has declared, that “the true meaning of 
restoration is destruction, the most total destruction that a 
building can suffer, a destruction out of which no remnants 
can be gathered,” and that “ more has been gleaned out of 
desolated Nineveh than out of rebuilt Milan.” 

I do not propose to carry our restoration of Holyrood 
Chapel further. I do not need to show how in this and in 
similar attempts to prepare a long-ruined building for occu- 
pation, even where entire rebuilding is not required, there 
is continual necessity for renewals which, in the aggregate, 
cannot fail to impair most seriously the genuineness of 
the fabric. Weneed but mention the weather-worn tracery 
which needs renewal before it can be glazed, the jambs and 
lintels which must be rebuilt, if not entirely renewed, before 
doors can be fitted to them ; the parapets and wall heads 
which must be rebuilt before they can be trusted witha roof 
or have the gutters fairly fitted to them. _ These and similar 
points will occur to us all. 


The Joint Educational Authorities of Bacup and Rawten- 
stall have decided to erect a secondary school at Waterfoot, 
which is situated midway between the two boroughs. The 
estimated cost is 25,000/., and plans have been prepared for 
the approval of the Lancashire County Council. 

Mr. Edward Milligan Beloe, F.S.A., of King’s Lynn, who 
died on March 22, aged eighty, left property which has been 
sworn at the total value of 17,835/. After the death of his 
widow his executors may use their discretion in offering 
his collection of East Anglian maps, prints, prehistoric 
implements and other antiquarian objects to Norwich 
Museum by way of a gift, conditionally that they shall be 
preserved in their entirety and properly identified as his 


donation. °° 
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DUNDEE CHURCHES. 


HE following report has been prepared for the Dundee 
Presbytery by Mr. Macgregor Chalmers, Glasgow, 
on the condition of the city churches :— 

“In accordance with your remit, I visited Dundee on 
Tuesday, the 14th ult. I then learned that the Town 
Council of Dundee has had the decayed condition of the 
three city churches—St. Clement's, St.. Mary’s and St. 
Paul’s—under consideration for many years. It was re- 
ported to the Council in 1888 that the cost of the necessary 
repairs on the churches would be 2,o00/. Some years later 
the estimated cost was increased to 2,500/. The matter was 
again considered in the year 1905, when the cost was esti- 
mated under three heads, as follows :—(a) Cost of cleaning 
and poiuting St. Clement’s Church, and cleaning down and 
removing loose parts of St. Mary’s and St. Paul’s churches, 
550/.; (6) cost of cleaning and pointing St. Clement’s 
Church and repairing St. Mary’s and St. Paul’s churches 
with cement, 2,800/. ; (c) cost of cleaning and pointing St. 
Clement’s Church and thoroughly repairing and restoring 
with stone St. Mary’s and St. Paul’s churches, 7,500/. In 
the most recent report the cost of repairing the three 
churches is estimated at 4,500/. Of this sum 300/. is to be 
expended upon St. Clement’s Church and 4,200/. upon St. 
Mary’s and St. Paul’s churches. All the decayed architec- 
tural features and walling of St. Mary’s and St. Paul’s are 
to be removed and replaced by new stone. The walls of 
St. Clement’s are to be brushed down and the joints pointed. 
The Town Council have approved of this last report and 
estimate. 

“When I read this report, I concluded that St. Clement’s 
Church was in excellent repair, and that St. Mary’s and 
St. Paul’s were so dilapidated that it was necessary to 
spend on their repair a sum fourteen times larger than the 
sum to be expended upon St. Clement’s Church. When 
the buildings were examined this conclusion was found to 
be erroneous. St. Paul’s Church: is sixty-three years old, 
St. Mary’s Church is sixty-five years old, and it is said that 
St. Clement’s is 119 years old. The external walls of 
St. Clement’s Church have been built of a local sandstone 
of poor weathering quality. Itis evident they have been in 
a dilapidated condition for many years. They are now 
hopelessly decayed. The works proposed are limited to 
pointing the open joints in the masonry and removing all 
the loose material still adhering, the effect of which will be 
to expose a fresh surface to the action of the weather. This 
will accelerate the disintegration of the stone. I think the 
report approved by the Town Council, so far as it refers to 
St. Clement’s Church, practically admits its hopeless state 
of disrepair. I cannot recommend the acceptance of the 
expenditure of 300/. on its repair as a complete fulfilment 
of the Town Council’s obligations as heritors. I think the 
time has come when the erection of a new church should 
be undertaken. I am of opinion from my study of the 
churches that the rebuilding of St. Clement’s Church was in 
contemplation sixty-three years ago. The west end of the 
south wall of St. Paul’s Church supports this view. 

“The magnificent tower to the west end of St. Clement’s 
Church was restored by the Town Council about thirty-five 
years ago at an expenditure of nearly 9,o00/. It is unfor- 
tunate that a local sandstone of poor weathering quality 
was’ used in the restoration, as a considerable part of this 
new work is now decayed and calls for repair. 

“St. Mary’s and St. Paul’s churches were also carefully 
examined. They are built of a local sandstone of poor 
weathering quality, and although they are little more than 
sixty years old, the architectural features are already 
broken and wasted by the weather. The base-course, the 
string-course, the cornice and cope of the side aisles, the 
intakes, niches and gablets of the buttresses, the ornamental 
parapets and clerestory windows, the skews and pinnacles 
of the gables, the sills, jambs, mullions and arches of the 
windows, the jambs and arches of the doors, and a large 
proportion of the ashlar walling are broken and decayed. 
The report above referred to contemplates removing all 
these decayed and broken stones and replacing them with 
new stone. This work, especially the introduction of new 
sills into the great windows, will be difficult and very costly. 
As the stonework of the Victoria Hall built ten years ago on 
the north side of St. Mary’s Church is already decayed, it 
may be well to avoid the use of local stone unless of 
guaranteed quality. There are many quarries from which 
reliable stone of suitable colour may be obtained. The 
stone from Alloa or from Wooler, in Northumberland, is 
of good quality. If the proposed works on St. Mary’s 
and St. Paul’s churches are carried out, the Town Council, 


‘buildings will then remain in a fair ‘state of repair fo 
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in my opinion, will have fulfilled their obligations as heritor; 
(although I do not think that their proposals are the bes 
in the circumstances). I feel sure that the masonry of th 


twenty-five years or more. The sum to be set apart fo) 
repair isa large one. If the work’ is carried out, not by 
contract, but by the Corporation directly employing th, 
labour and paying for time and material, it is probabh 
sufficient. But it is desirable that the Corporation shoul) 
be left free to carry out the work in accordance with th) 
specifications rather than in accordance with the estimat 
of the probable cost. 
“T beg to report that in my opinion the Town Council’, 
proposals regarding the repair of St. Clement’s Church ar’ 
inadequate. I think it should now be rebuilt. I am q 
opinion that the Town Council’s proposals regarding Si 
Mary’s and St. Paul’s churches are adequate, although, as | 
have indicated, I believe that the interests of the city woul: 
be better served by following another course.” Pe. | 
A copy of the report is to be sent to the Town Council, 

‘ atl 
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NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. | 


HE trustees of the National Portrait Gallery call atten 
tion to the fact that the concluding meeting for th 

year 1906-7 marked the fiftieth anniversary of the firs 
meeting of their Board, which took place on February « 
1857, and the 270th meeting since that date. Of the Boar 
of Trustees as at first constituted one member still survives 
Lord Elcho, now Earl of Wemyss, who retired from th 
Board in 1866. The vacancy on the Beard of Trustee 
caused by the death on April 13, 1906, of Mr. Richar/ 
Garnett, C.B., LL.D., has been filled by the appointment c 
Sir Thomas David Gibson-Carmichael, Bart. | 
The history of the National Portrait Gallery daria 
past fifty years has been one of continuous expansio 
within the Gallery and of public appreciation. At fir: 
housed in small apartments in Great George Street, Wes’ 
minster, the collection on numbering 288 portraits we 
removed in 1869 io a gallery forming part of the exhibitio 
buildings at South Kensington, where it remained unt 
1885, when in order to avoid risk of destruction by fire 
was removed temporarily to the Bethnal Green Museun 
the number of portraits having increased during th 
sixteen years to 747. The collection remained at Bethn; 
Green for ten years, during which period the number ¢ 
portraits was increased but slowly to 982. In 1895 th 
collection was transferred to the new gallery erected throug 
the generosity of the late Mr. William Henry Alexander i 
St. Martin’s Place and was reopened to the public in Apr 
1896. 
Since that date and during the past eleven years tl 
public interest in the National Portrait Gallery has increas 
to a remarkable extent. The number of portraits on th 
register in the collection has increased to 1,460, exclusiv 
of engravings, photographs and other portraits of a suppl) 
mentary nature, which bring the total number of portrat 
actually exhibited to 1,630. i ae 
The rapid increase of the collection has for some tin: 
proved that the present gallery is quite inadequate for th 
purpose of displaying the collection in an orderly all 
intelligible arrangement, and the need for extension co: 
tinues to become more urgent. The trustees have asce 
tained from the War Office that nothing can be done 
present with reference to allotting any part of the on | 


St. George’s Barracks for this much-needed extension | 
the gallery. The trustees can therefore only call pub: 
notice to the difficulties caused by the present congestic, 
and urge the Lords Commissioners of His Mae'r 
Treasury to give the matter their serious consideration. — 

Since the opening of the new building in 1896, im ore” 
to relieve the congested state of the galleries fifty-tv 
portraits, mostly duplicates of persons represented in t? 
gallery by better portraits, have now been transferred é 
loan to various public offices and collections with © 
approval of the Lords Commissioners of His Majest! 
Treasury. f 

During the past fifty years the price of works of art 
every description has continued to increase. The truste 
have therefore great difficulty in obtaining portraits of a 
special value and historical interest, since the grant pla 
at their disposal in the annual estimates, which was am 
sufficient fifty years ago, is now quite inadequate 1m { 
present state of competition. This difficulty moreover § 
one likely to increase in the future. 


\ The collection has come to be regarded as a valuable 
actor in national education, and more than one foreign 
aan has expressed a desire that the example should be 
jllowed in their own country. 

The donations, loans or bequests number 800. The 
itest additions are:—Richard Carlile, publisher, author 
nd speaker, painter unknown; Robert Dodsley, poet, 
ramatist and bookseller, painted by W. Alcock ; the Royal 
\cademy in 1772, two sketches by J. Sanders, after. J. 
‘offany, R.A. ; Mary Anne Everett Green, historian and archi- 
ist, drawn in chalks by her husband, George Pycroft Green ; 
jamuel Johnson, LL.D., a study for the portrait at Knole, 
ainted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A.; Thomas, second 
4aron Lyttelton, an old copy after Thomas Gainsborough, 
 A.; Samuel Cousins, R.A., mezzotint engraver, painted by 
ames Leakey ; Roundell Palmer, first Earl of Selborne, copy 
y Malcolm Stewart after the painting by Miss E. Busk ; 
jathorne Gathorne-Hardy, first Earl of Cranbrook, drawn 
1 1857 by George Richmond, R.A.; Charlotte Bronté (Mrs. 
‘tthur Bell Nicholls), drawn in crayons in 1850 by George 
‘ichmond, R.A. ; Sir Henry Irving, LL.D., 1838-1905, copy by 
{. Allen from the painting by Sir John Everett Millais, Bart., 
‘RA. ; Sir Patrick Grant, field-marshal, painted by E. J. 
‘urner ; William Thomas Best, organist and musical editor, 
ronze medallion, modelled by C. Przetorius ; Sir W.G. G. V. 
fernon Harcourt, statesman, original plaster cast from 
ie model executed at Rome in 1899 by Waldo Story ; 
fenry Peter, first Baron Brougham and Vaux, two pen- 
nd-ink sketches by Charles H. Lear; a collection of 
wenty-eight portrait-sketches of artists, drawn in pencil in 
845-6 by Charles H. Lear. 
| Twelve portraits were purchased, viz. William Vincent, 
)D., divine and geographer, drawn by Henry Edridge, 
.R.A.; James Anthony Froude, historian, drawn in coloured 
falks by J. E. Goodall ; William Farren, actor, painted by 
tichard Rothwell, R.H.A.; Samuel Warren, Q.C., F.R.S., 
varrister and novelist, painter uncertain; Sir William W. 
ollett, K.C.,sketch in oils by Sir Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A.; 
_dward Gibbon, the celebrated historian, painted by Henry 
Valton; Charlotte Bronté (Mrs. Arthur Bell Nicholls), 
-ainted in water-colours in 1850 and stated to be by “ Paul” 
-w Constantin) Héger after an earlier portrait by her 
rother Branwell Bronté; Michael William Balfe, eminent 
-iusical composer, painted probably by Richard Rothwell, 
.H.A.; Matthew Boulton,, F.R.S., engineer, medallion- 
ortrait executed in 1807 by S. Brown; John Constable, 
.A., pencil drawing by Daniel Maclise, R.A. ; Sir Thomas 
oley, G.C.B., admiral, drawn by Henry Edridge, A.R.A. ; 
ir Charles Napier, K.C.B., admiral, painted by E. W. Gill. 


| ‘GREEK TEMPLES. 

eg cell of a Greek temple is a simple, oblong building. 
JL In the earlier periods it was probably nearly destitute 
-{ormament, and except for the cornice, and for the small- 
ess of the dimensions, much like a barn. Afterwards a 
dreh was added, supported by columns, and the entabla- 
we began to receive some embellishment. Even this dis- 
sition, when the front came into view, was beautiful, and 
lore so when an additional range of columns was added to 
‘eportico. Afterwards columns were added at the back also, 
y which means the variety and contrast produced by them 
ould catch the attention from every point of view. The 
xt step was to continue the columns all round. The 
mple cell had no particular appellation, and yet from 
\€ great multitude of temples existing in ancient Greece, 
_ ‘any of which seem to have been very small, it is probable 
_\¢y were not uncommon. Temples of the second sort 
_€ré said to be in antis, because in them the flank walls were 
colonged beyond the front so as to form the sides of the 
oreh, and these prolongations were terminated in pilasters 
aving three faces, which pilasters were called ante. The 
vird arrangement was called prostyle, the fourth amphi- 
Besides these were also the 


‘ostyle, the fifth peripteral, 
‘Pteral temples, having two rows of columns round the 
cll, and Pseudodipteral, which differed from the dipteral 
7 the want of the inner range of columns, and from the 
etipteral by having a much larger space between the 
ll and the surrounding colonnade. In all these the 
me general form was preserved, a simple oblong, and 
€ admiration bestowed upon them was owing to the 
mplicity of form and richness of detail. This richness 
detail has its limits, and the work may be overloaded, 
‘en when the ornaments do not (as they frequently do in 
lian architecture) interrupt or obscure the simplicity of 
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the design, but the liberty allowed is very wide. The 
simple cell must always have been deficient in that respect,. 
for though the walls and cornices might be richly orna- 
mented, yet these details could not have produced sufficient 
effect on the whole composition; for that purpose it is 
necessary that the building should be divided into principal 
masses, whose position with respect to each other must 
produce some degree of variety and intricacy. The temple 
in antis must also in some degree be deficient in richness, 
and no temple of this sort has been much admired ; but the 
prostyle, and still more the amphiprostyle, if well propor- 
tioned, will always be admitted into the rank of beautiful 
buildings. From almost every point of view we see 
at least one column gracefully detaching itself from 
the mass:of the building, and the nakedness of the side 
walls contrasts with the bright lights and shadows of the 
ends, and claims our admiration even when compared with 
the higher finish of the peripteral temple. The eye, how- 
ever, will not be satisfied with some intricacy in the dispo- 
sition of the general masses ; it will require. similar gratifica- 
tion when it comes to examine the details ; and we find this 
accomplished by fluting the columns, moulding the capitals, 
dividing the frieze at least by triglyphs and frequently placing 
sculpture in the intervals between them ; adorning the pedi- 
ments with sculpture, and placing antefixee, or ornamental 
convex tiles along the eaves. The ancients used two sorts 
of tiles in covering each building: the first were flat, but 
turned up at the edges; they were trays with the ends cut 
off, made a little smaller at one end than at the other. that 
they might lap one into the other, but if such tiles were 
simply laid side by side the water would run in between 
them, and to prevent this other semicircular or semi- 
polygonal, ze, convex, tiles were placed over the joint. 
These tiles ran in ribs, from the ridge of the roof down to 
the eaves, and the last of them at the eaves had an elevated 
and ornamented end, and the range of these ornamented 
ends, which in the edifices of Athens were of white marble 
running above the cornice, greatly enhanced the appearance 
of splendotr, and must have had considerable influence 
even on the distant appearance of the building. In temples 
of the Ionic and Corinthian orders the richness of decoration 
was carried still further, though there was by no means the 
difference between those and a highly finished Doric temple 
which might at first be imagined. However, between a 
Doric prostyle temple and a dipteral temple of the Corinthian 
order the distance is immense, yet each has peculiar 
beauties, and he who prefers the one has no right to 
reproach with want of taste him who approves the other. 


GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART. 


HE Governors of the Glasgow School of Art, authorised 
by the Scotch Education Department, have granted 
five maintenance scholarships of 20/. each with free tuition, 
and seven traveiling bursaries of 1o/. each. Maintenance 
scholars :—Drawing and painting—Alex. L. Jackson, Robert 
C. Robertson. Architecture—Wm. J. Anderson. Modelling— 
John Currie. Design and decorative art—Florence M. Lee. 
Travelling bursars :—Drawing and painting—John Mills, 
John M. Purvis. Architecture—Wm. Friskin, Chas. A. 
Harding (divided), David M‘A. Carlile (divided). Modelling 
Wm. R. Dick. Design and decorative art—Eliz. G. E. 
Dobson, Robert Hood. Twelve governors’ day class 
studentships and thirty governors evening-class student- 
ships were awarded. The Institute of Architects’ prize— 
Richard M. M. Gunn. Medallions presented by Mr. Chas. 
E. Whitelaw, F.S.A., architect :—Wm..J. Anderson, silver 
medallion ; Alex. T. Scott, bronze medallion ; Richard M. M. 
Gunn, special book prize. Anatomy—Alex. Gordon. Messrs. 
Win. Meikle & Sons for stained glass—James S. Rennie. 
Day and evening bursaries offered by the Haldane Trust 
tenable at the Glasgow School of Art—the judges for these 
were Mr. Alex. N. Paterson and Mr. John Henderson. 
Day-class bursaries, value 15/. each—Charles Aird, Wm. 
B. F. Williamson, Ellison J. F. Young, Clara C. Tucker. 
Seventy evening-class studentships. ‘Robert Hart” Bur- 
saries for drawing and painting, value 1o/., awarded by the 
“ Robert Hart” Trustees upon the judges’ report. 


The Association of Municipal Corporations has decided - 
to approach the Prime Minister and Mr. John Burns with a 
request that they will receive a deputation from the Associa- 
tion on the subject of the planning of suburbs of populous 
centres. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE next meeting of the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries of Ireland is to be held in Athlone, and will 
commence on July 2. The town is the central point of 
Ireland, and in consequence its possession was sought 
in the contest between James II. and Wriiam III. 
According to Macautay, “ Rosen, who understood war 
well, had always maintained that it was there that the 
Irishry would, with most advantage, make a stand 
against the Englishry.” When GinKELL was able to 
seize on the town, the Jacobite commander was forced 
to retreat and the end of the war could have been fore- 
seen. The members of the Society will’be able to visit 
the castle and other places associated with the siege. 
There will be excursions to Lough Rea (in the small 
islands of which are several ruins); but still more inter- 
esting will be Clonmacnois, where there are remains of 
fhe ‘Seven Churches,” two round towers, three 
crosses, the nuns’ chapel, the castle and about 200 
inscribed slabs and fragments, with inscriptions in the 
Irish language. The abbey and castle of Roscommon 
will also be visited. Papers will be read on “The First 
Norman Castle of Athlone,” “Clonmacnoise,” ‘‘ Holy 
Wells in Ireland ” and “ The Burke Effigy at Glinsk.” 


A COMPETITION in which many Scottish architects 
will be glad to take part is that for municipal buildings 
in Stirling. The first part of the project will only be 
carried out at present, for the amount to be expended 
is limited to 12,o00/, It will include Council chambers 
and offices for town clerk, chamberlain, collector, master 
of works and sanitary inspector, accommodation for 
caretaker and muniment-room. The second part will 
include School Board offices, police offices, corn ex- 
change, fire’ station, workshops, &c. The premiums 
offered are not in keeping with the importance of the 
competition, for they amount to 5o0/., 30/. and 20/, A 
competent assessor has been selected in Mr. WiLL1am 
LEIPER, R.S.A., of Glasgow. Itisto be hoped that local 
characteristics will be respected by the competitors. 


Tue battle between town and country seems to be 
endless, for when it is over in one place it breaks out 
elsewhere. “No man made the land” is a maxim in 
political’ economy, but a great many are taxed to pay 
those who claim as much right to it as if they were its 
creators. The House of Lords insisted that there must 
be some abatement of the claims to ownership of light 
and air, for otherwise towns would be an impossibility. 
Something of the same kind is required in connection 
with the sanitation and water supply of towns, for 
every improvement which requires some of the land 
which nobody made is met with opposition and claims 
which are out of proportion to the interference which 
was necessary. A case of this class came before Mr. 
Justice Joyce a few days ago. The Corporation of 
Halifax.in carrying out works for a water supply found 
there was a leak in the bank of a reservoir, and in 
order to stop it they had to form a heading at a depth 
of 123 feet below the ground. In the search for the 
defect it was necessary to proceed for 42 feet beyond 
the Corporation property. The owners of the land 
sought an order from the Court not only for the 
removal of the works which were necessary, but 
to remove the concrete and whatever was _ intro- 
duced to prevent leakage. In theory it is true 
a landowner can claim the possession of a_ part 
of the earth beneath his land, probably beyond 
the centre of the globe. In the same way he can claim 
authority over light and air for a distance which it is 
lifficult to realise. It could not be alleged that either 
the appearance or fertility of the 42 feet of ground 
suffered by the heading. But a trespass had been com- 
mitted, and that used to be considered a very serious 
affair. Fortunately some judges are now disposed to 
recognise mutual rights, not as of equal force, but as 
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allowing of an extenuation of technical trespass. Lor 


Justice SmirH a few years ago laid it down “tha 
(1) if the injury to the plaintiff's legal rights is-small 
(2).and is one which is capable of being estimated ir 
money, (3) and is one which can be adequately com. 
pensated by a small money payment, (4) and the case ix 
one in which it would be oppressive to the defendant t, 
grant an injunction, then damages in substitution’ fo; 
an injunction may be given.” Mr. Justice Joyce wisely 
adopted that rule, and decided that the plaintiffs shoul: 
have no more than the 100/. which the Corporation hac 
offered. As they are not to obtain costs the owner; 
have lost by their suit. a 


Grr | 
Tue Engineering Standards Committee have founc 
it necessary to make alterations in the standard specifi. 
cation for Portland cement. The following may be 
mentioned among the more important points in whict 
revisions have taken place:—1. The percentage o 
sulphuric anhydride has been slightly raised. 2. The 
quantity of cement to be used in the test for finenes; 
and the period for which it is to be sifted have beer 
specified, while the residue to be left on a sieve 180 by 
180 has been somewhat reduced. 3. The grading fo) 
the increase of tensile strength in the neat test has beer 
further extended. 4. The maximum final setting time 
for the ‘“slow-setting” cement has been increased 
5. The expansion under the Le Chatelier test has beer 
reduced. - The sectional committee are also making ex: 
periments with a view to the inclusion of a clause as t¢ 
initial setting time and other subjects. Considering th 
quantity of cement which is produced in this country 
we think the committee should be chary about in: 
troducing alterations. It must be remembered als« 
that cement manufacture has created many foreigr 
rivals, and it will not be difficult for them to declan 
that their product is in keeping with the second standari 
if not with the first. Experiments should be encouraged 
but if the Standards Committee amuse themselves by 
pottering with materials they are likely to seriousl) 
interfere with business. be 


! 
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Friction arose when in October last the Tribunal 0 
Appeal decided that the London County Council shoulc 
pay r1ro/. costs, having failed in respect of the appea 
against the certificate of the superintending | 
defining the: general lines of buildings in Euston Roac 
and Cleveland. Street. The Tribunal having statec 
a case for the opinion of the High Court, the matte: 
came on for hearing on May 14, before Mr. Justic: 
PuittimoreE and Mr. Justice Bray. The Cour 
held that when the Council made itself a party 11 
an appeal case it had a right to obtain costs ani 
had a corresponding liability to pay costs in Case 
where the Tribunal so thought fit, and that such bein; 
the case the Tribunal of Appeal had jurisdiction t’ 
order the costs in question to be paid by the Council t: 
the appellants, and the Court affirmed the order of th’ 
Tribunal with costs. The Building Act committee hav 
advised the Council to accept their lordships’ decisior 
It is an important conclusion, for it upholds the inde 
pendence of the Tribunal of Appeal, and also prove: 
that the London County Council can be considered a 
an ordinary litigant without any special privileges. — 
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LESSONS FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


: E have received the following communication from 
a the Government of the United States (Geological 
Survev) for publication, as it is believed the information 
contained in it is of universal interest and importance :— 

Unless future earthquakes are very much more severe than anv 
that have occurred, there is no reason why San Francisco should 
not be rebuilt as a successful commercial enterprise. It seems 
highly improbable that earthquakes will ever be much more severe 
than the one of April 18, 1906. There is no doubt that the city 
can be rebuilt, so that although it may suffer damage from future 
earthquakes, this damage will not be at all fatal, and the city will 
not burn up as the result of it.—JoHN STEPHEN SEWELL, captain, 
Engineer Corps, U.S.A. 

When we can plainly see as we may, looking backward, that 
nearly all of this destruction and suffering might have been pre- 
yented by wise foresight and provision, we feel that we must send 
a warning to all the cities of the world. Any city that disregards 
this warning will be guilty of a great crime.—FRANK SOULE, 

Dean College of Civil Engineering, University of California. 

The San Francisco disaster demonstrated that the lessons 
taught by the Chicago and Baltimore fires are still unlearned. The 

same faults in construction continue to be repeated. The only 
_ sure way to remedy grave defects of this character is to enact strict 

building laws which will compel an observance of the essentials for 
fireproof structures.—RIcHARD L. HuMPHREY, Secretary of the 
_ National Advisory Board on Fuels and Structural Materials, and 
_Expert-in-Charge of the Structural Materials Division of the 
_ Geological Survey. 

In the above words, three of the best-known experts on 
‘structural materials in the United States sum up the 
hopeful yet practical lesson that has been learned from the 
terrible disaster that cost 500 lives and a property loss of 
"500,000,000 dols. 

Acting in co-operation with the technologic branch of 
the Geological Survey, these experts visited the scene of 
‘desolation and ruin wrought by the earthquake and fire 
shortly after the catastrophe. Captain Sewell officially 
represented the War Department at the time; Professor 
| Frank Soulé was acting on behalf of the Geological Survey, 
jand Richard L. Humphrey, now expert in charge of the 
‘structural materials division of the Survey was on the 
‘ground representing the national advisory board on fuels 
and structural materials. 

' Their reports tell San Francisco and other cities of the 
world how to be prepared for earthquakes and also how to 
“prevent general conflagrations. The experts find much 
carelessness in building methods, not only in San Francisco, 
but also throughout the entire country. 

That reinforced concrete structures properly built are 
‘the best, not only to withstand earthquake shocks, but also 
| against fire, is the opinion of these experts. 

___ The conclusions of Captain Sewell in regard to the most 
‘efficient type of building for San Francisco contain some 
\ striking suggestions. 

_ “For very tall buildings,” says Captain Sewell, “the 
best type of construction is undoubtedly a steel frame, but 
‘itshould be thoroughly braced, much in the same way as 
sthe Call Building. The steel bracing in this building un- 
‘doubtedly saved the masonry. In buildings such as the 
New Chronicle and the Monadnock, the effect of the vibra- 
tion was really counteracted by the masonry, and the 
/Masonry was much shattered. Some of it was precipitated 
into the street from the New Chronicle, the Rialto and 
other buildings. Naked steel frames of the same type came 
through without serious damage, but they did not have the 
‘additional stresses due to the vibration of a great load of 
‘masonry floor construction and content in the upper storeys 
as did the finished buildings. 

It is not right to run the risk of precipitating the 
‘masonry into the streets on the heads of passers-by, as 
‘might have happened in the case of the unbraced steel- 
frame buildings had the earthquake occurred at a later hour 
an the day. Besides, if the bracing is dependent upon 
‘Masonry which is seriously shattered by the stress it is 
\€xpected to resist, the factor of safety against general col- 
lapse is manifestly too small. The steel-frame construction 
should therefore be thoroughly braced. 

In my judgment, to secure best results, it should also 
\be enclosed with walls of reinforced concrete, in which case 
it would be almost impossible to throw the walls off. The 
Proper artistic treatment of this material would seem to be 
4 Very important problem for the architects in a place like 

San Francisco. — Its great utility in earthquake shocks 
‘cannot be denied. Where steel-frame buildings are to be 
finished with ordinary masonry walls, however, complete 
bonding of all face bricks with full header-courses should 
be absolutely required ; no other form is adequate. Nothing 
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but Portland cement should be allowed in any portion of 
the structure. The masonry should be tied to the steel 
frame in the very best possible way, and much more 
securely than is ordinarily the case. 

For buildings of moderate height, say up to 125 feet as 
an extreme limit, reinforced concrete alone can undoubtedly 
be so designed as to give very good results when subjected 
to either earthquake or fire. But the bracing of a reinforced 
concrete building of any height to resist earthquakes is a 
matter for serious study. 

“ Any building of considerable height in an earthquake 
country should have as little mass in the superstructure a$ 
possible, consistent with .other necessary qualities. But 
this limiting of mass does not mean that the flimsy floors 
and partitions heretofore in use should be continued. In 
fact, to make the buildings proof against both earthquake 
and fire, it is probable that they will have to be at least as 
heavy as they have been, but changes in distribution of the 
mass could advantageously be made, and would be made 
by any careful and skilful designer. 

‘For the ordinary commercial building, where brick 
walls and wooden joists would ordinarily be used, I am of 
the opinion that reinforced concrete is the safest and most 
practicable solution in a place like San Francisco. 

‘Where reinforced concrete is used throughout, whether 
the building is very tall or not, great care should be taken 
with the design and execution of the connections between 
columns and members of the floor system. 

“From the effect on fortifications and from the effect on 
monolithic and massive concrete structures elsewhere, it 
seems justifiable to conclude that a solid monolithic concrete 
structure of any sort is secure against damage inan earthquake 
country, unless it should happen to lie across the line of the 
slip. In that case the damage might he fatal and it might 
not. That would depend altogether upon the amount of the 
slip and the intensity of the forces accompanying it.” 

Professor Frank Soulé declares in his report that the 
failure of some of the methods of fireproofing in San Fran- 
cisco is directly traceable to the commands of owners to 
their architects to cheapen, as far as practicable, the fire- 
proofing and the construction generally, in order to secure 
greater interest on their investment. “This cheapening,” 
he declares, “has often occurred in spite of the protests of 
the designer, and it is in an entirely wrong direction, for 
rates of insurance are largely reduced with improvements 
in fireproofing ; and as the cost of the steel frame and its 
proper fireproofing seldom exceeds 27 per cent. of the cost 
of the building, it seems wise to protect the other 73 per 
cent. with adequate materials.” 

On the best types of buildings for San Francisco, Pro- 
fessor Soulé says :—“In a country subject to earthquakes a 
strongly-framed and well-founded wooden house of two 
or at most of three storeys in height, with non-disintegrating 
plaster and finish, light tile chimneys and ample fire pre- 
vention and protection would seem to be the ideal type of 
residence structures. 

“The high, steel-frame office buildings have shown that 
in order to resist perfectly the bending moments and shears 
induced by the swaying due to the earthquake movement, 
such buildings should be stiffened in their joints and con- 
nections by the best rivetting combinations and knee and 
other bracing, particularly at or near the ground floor. 
This requirement is of the utmost importance, and so also 
is the one that the swaying referred to should be diminished 
by the liberal introduction of diagonal and wind bracing 
throughout. The proper bracing in the lower storeys has 
sometimes been omitted upon the demand of owner or 
lessee to afford more glass or light space, but such design 
has a weakening effect and should be discouraged. 

“Columns, exterior and interior, should be put in more 
liberally in future upon the first and second storeys, and 
the strongest joints and connections should be adopted in 
order to resist the bending and shearing. These improve- 
ments will greatly stiffen the steel frame and prevent the 
cracking of the walls. 

“ With such strengthening the high steel structures will 
safely endure an earthquake of even greater severity than 
that of April 18. This kind of building has proved its 
worth and has come to stay. It has been tried, and has 
not been found greatly wanting. Minor improvements, as 
advocated, will produce a perfect structure. 

“In another class are to be placed, but not as failures, 
concrete and reinforced concrete structures. These struc- 
tures have become popular for construction with a large 
number of designers in San Francisco on account of the 
claimed strength, indestructibility, tacility of use and fire 
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thirty-two blocks. Of this 314 acres comprised the con- | 


and rust protection their materials afford. ‘Unfortunately 
for San Francisco, there were very few structures of con- 
crete or reinforced concrete in the city at the time of her 
great trial, but these few behaved well during both the 
earthquake and the resulting fire. 

“Therefore, although such structures are admittedly 
new and comparatively experimental on the Pacific Coast, 
the confidence reposed in them has already led to the 
designing of a number of large buildings of this type for 
public or business purposes. At present the sentiment is 
to limit them to a height of six or eight storeys on account 
of their experimental character, and because of the fear 
that greater height would permit a reversal of stress due 
to quake and wind force in the reinforced girders. It is 
agreed that the columns should be reinforced with steel 
and braced together whenever possible, and that the girders 
should be similarly reinforced for tension and shear, and 
made, as far as practicable, continuous over the columns ; 
and also that the joints and connections should be strongly 
stiffened and the curtain walls strengthened by reinforce- 
ment. 

“ Mill construction with brick will undoubtedly be used 
in many instances for a considerable time to come, but the 
lesson taught us should be learned that the materials should 
be first-class pressed brick, well wetted, and cement mortar, 
and that all parts should be thoroughly tied and anchored 
together. This rule has been found by our experience to 
be a most important one to follow in all brick and stone 
construction, and its neglect in the past has resulted in 
much loss and ruin.” 

Mr. Richard L. Humphrey, the third expert, sums up 
his visit to the ruined city with the following :—“ Large 
conflagrations demonstrate that there is no such thing as a 
fireproof building. To label one as such is bad practice, 
since it gives a false sense of security and causes a relaxing 
of necessary precautions.” 

Continuing, Mr. Humphrey says :—“ The preparation of 
the new building.code is also operating against the best 
interests of the city. The arbitrary classification is one 
which will result in more harm than good. The efforts of 
those interested in its preparation are directed largely to 
office and other large buildings, apparently not realising 
that the great percentage of reconstruction will consist of 
small three or four storey buildings. 

“Because a structure is built of steel and fireproof does 
not make it superior to other types of construction, for poor 
materials and workmanship may produce one of inferior 
quality. 

‘“The proposed code discriminates against reinforced 
concrete buildings in designating them as class B struc- 
tures. While not intentional, this conveys the impression 
that it is next in order of superiority to class A structures, 
Class A should embrace buildings so well designed and 
constructed of first-class materials that they afford the maxi- 
mum resistance to fire, and should represent the best 
method of fireproof construction regardless of type. 

“The loss of life from earthquakes is usually very 
great. That in San Francisco it did not exceed 500 is 
accounted for by the fact that at the time of its occurrence 
during the early hours of the morning most of the inhabi- 
tants were in houses go per cent. of which were of frame. 
This type of structure withstood the earthquake shock par- 
ticularly well, which accounts for the minimum loss of life. 

“Had the earthquake occurred four or five hours later, 
when the people were performing their daily tasks in 
offices, schools, &c., or on the streets, the loss of life must 
have been very great. 

“The lessons taught by the great calamities such as have 
befallen San Francisco, Baltimore, Chicago and other cities 
are not regarded. It is quite probable that the new San 
Francisco will be, to a large extent, a duplicate of the 
former city in previous defects of construction. The defects 
of construction which are so strongly condemned by reason 
of their failure are no worse than those generally practised 
throughout the United States. The same defects are com- 
mon, and it is evident that the same result would follow an 
earthquake of equal intensity in another part of the country. 
A moment's consideration will show that the loss of life and 
property in New York, for example, under similar condi- 
tions would be enormous. 

“The damage to property in San Francisco is estimated 
at 500,000,000 dols., but this sum, large as it is, is exceeded 
by the total annual expenditures for new construction in 
New York. 

‘In three days the tremendous area of over 2,593 acres 
was burned, destroying entirely 490 city blocks and in part 


| the damaged conduits and mains. 


gested district on which there was 250,000,000 dols. insurance, 
probably representing a value of at least 500,000,000 dols, — 


‘In the Baltimore fire 1,343 buildings were destroyed, 


having an assessed value of 12,908,300 dols. In two years 


these burned buildings were replaced by 570 buildings, 


whose assessed value is 20,000,000 dols. These new 


buildings are larger than the old, and the widening of the — 


streets has eliminated 700 building lots. It is expected that 
when the reconstruction within the burned district is 
complete, there will be less than 800 buildings, of which the 
assessed value will be fully 25,000,000 dols. — : 2 

“Tt is, therefore, quite reasonable to suppose that the 
assessed value of the new San Francisco will at least be 
double than at the time of the catastrophe.” 


The experts offer still another suggestion to San Fran- 


cisco which seeks to safeguard the people against a con- — 


flagration. 
Sewell says :— 
‘In a city subject to earthquakes it seems practically 


impossible to suggest any method of construction which — 


will make the mains and distributing pipes in all cases per- 
fectly secure. In my judgment the only remedy is to have 
a large storage capacity within the city itself, distributed 
among various reservoirs, and to have a more than ordi- 
narily complete gridiron of mains with gate valves arranged 


to cut out any main at every intersection; further, the 


mains should be larger than would ordinarily be required, 
so that if a portion of the gridiron were shattered it could 


‘be cut out, but the water brought in undiminished quantities 
to the perimeter of the shattered area from all undamaged — 
The mains should be so large that 


parts of the gridiron. 
although the water would have further to travel, in this case 


there would be an adequate supply for fighting fire, if 


necessary, in the area where the mains were shattered. 


“Tt would seem that in a city Jike San Francisco a | 


special system of high-pressure salt-water mains, supplied 


from a pumping-station, would be the best solution of the | 


fire-fighting question so far as the congested district is con- 
cerned. This plan has been recommended by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and it is probably the wisest 
one under the circumstances. The pumping-station should, 
of course, be protected from earthquake damage in every 
possible way. Possibly it should be a floating’ station. 
The salt-water mains should be laid out and so intercon- 
nected that nothing short of general destruction of the entire 
system could wholly shut off the water from any consider- 
able area. All of this means greatly increased expense in 
the distributing system, but in a situation such as that in 


‘ San Francisco it seems to be required. 


“The earthquake effects at San Francisco also indicate 
quite clearly that a special study should be made of the 
problem of the prompt execution of emergency repairs for 


“In the case of salt-water fire mains in a city like San 
Francisco, where there is practically no damage from 
freezing, it would seem worth while to run the mains 
exposed everywhere. If breaks occurred it would then be 
possible to repair them in time to prevent any general 
destruction of the city by fire.” oe " 


Professor Soulé, in taking up the question of water- 


~ 


works, says :— <2 
“San Francisco should have had separate and ample 


water mains, entering the city on several independent | 


lines from different sources of supply; numerous dis- 


tributing reservoirs on her hills in various parts of the - 
city, always well filled, independent and yet with a dis- 
tributing system meshing the entire area with its pipes, SO © 


joined or valved that they might be separated or united 

at will. op 
“There should have been, in a city almost surrounded 

by salt water, a separate system of flexible salt-water mams 


for fire and sewer purposes, and numerous large cisterns 1 _ 
her streets, laid in reinforced concrete, with somewhat © 


flexible lining and pipes. These cisterns, only a few blocks 


apart, should have been always filled with salt water. 


many large squares, thus dividing the city into many fire 
districts. - 
‘The fire department should have included a dynamute 


corps, of experienced fire-fighters, and a number of fire- 


boats always ready along the water front and among the 
shipping. None of these things did we have. With them 
probably this story of the greatest fire in history woud 
never have been written.” ; 


In discussing the waterworks system, Captain 


‘There should have been many wide streets like Van [ 
Ness Avenue, where the fire was finally checked, and — 
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The experts pay considerable attention to the proper | 


fireproofing of buildings, one making the remark, “The 

rotection of external openings is by all.odds the most im- 
portant constructive problem involved in the effort to make 
cities proof against conflagrations.” | 

* Says Soulé :—“Of a building’s entire fire damage, the 
risk from fire within the building is estimated, on the 
average, at 40 per cent., the other 60 per cent. of the risk 
being from fires exterior to the building. This risk for 
interior fires should be reduced to a minimum by ample 
provision for fire protection. As far as practicable, the 
absence of combustible material should be secured. 
_ “Several of the so-called fireproof buildings in San 
Francisco were injured chiefly by the burning of their 
‘wooden trim, floors, doors, rugs, &c. Wooden floors shave 
proven to be dangerous and objectionable; but in some 
instances non-combustible wood may be used for them and 
| for the interior trim, as, for example, when the heat could 
“never be very great. Metal trim, doors, window sash and 
castings, together with plate glass, or better, wire glass, 
may confine a fire to a single room, preventing a general 
combustion. 
__ “Adequate fire-extinguishing apparatus—such as fire- 
hose, always connected with good water pressure, wells 
_with automatic pumps, and tanks in the basement or filled 
tanks upon the roof, with pipe connections—was lacking in 
nearly all of San Francisco’s buildings, even in those of the 
highest class. 
__ “Tn the case of the California Electric Company’s build- 
_ing the stand pipes with attached hose, the well, pump and 
tank in the basement, and the roof tank, together with the 
metal sash and the wire-glass windows, prove the value of 
‘such a private system, saving that property from the hot 
fire. around it when every adjacent structure was burned. 
As this building was not fireproof the value of the fire- 
extinguishing system ‘can be well understood, and had all 
_of our large establishments been equally equipped the con- 
flagration would have been quickly checked and a vast 
_amount of property saved. 
_. “While the danger from exterior fires to a given build- 
ing is ordinarily estimated at 60 per cent., it practically 
becomes 100 per cent., of course, in case of a great 
\conflagration. 
__ “In San Francisco little protection from exterior fires 
_had been adopted. There were few metal shutters or steel 
roller shutters, and those were usually of imperfect design, 
that proved unsatisfactory when tested. The openings 
in walls were fatal points of weakness in all of the great 
buildings. Wire-glass windows, though few in number, 
|behaved well, but wooden instead of metal sashes were 
‘great sources of fiery contagion. Metal covering over 
/wooden doors and window frames was generally inefficient. 
)Ordinary glass was quickly cracked by heat from the 
jexterior; the sashes took fire and the flames rushed in 
through the openings, consuming all combustibles within. 
Many of the best buildings were gutted in this manner. 
_Had they been furnished with metallic shutters of the best 
‘design, with wire-glass in metal sashes, and with cornice 
jand other exterior sprinklers supplied by a private water- 
| Plant, they certainly might have been saved. 
San Francisco’s experience recommends that wells and 
‘elevator shafts running up through many storeys should 
| be guarded by brick or reinforced concrete walls, fitted with 
|double metal rolling doors bolted to the walls to allow for 
expansion, or with automatic sliding doors and wire-glass 
|Partitions. There was little or no provision for cutting off 
(the draught of air that will ascend through such a shaft 
‘during a fire, and great destruction resulted in consequence. 
The Call building took fire by drawing the heat from 
‘the power-house behind it on the other side of Stevenson 
Street through the tunnel to the elevator shaft, up which it 
‘Tushed with the fierce draught given by the eighteen 
|Storeys, breaking glass and burning doors, furniture, trim- 
_ mings and office contents. 
___ The importance and value of real protection will be 
appreciated when it is stated that a third-class building with 
such complete fire-protection plant is insured for less than 
4 first-class one not having it. This lesson is one that 
should be taught to all capitalist owners by their architects 
and engineers. Moreover, all parts of an establishment 
Should be equally protected, for the fire may begin any- 
where. The new Telephone building was burned owing to 
| the non-observance of this rule, catching fire through the 
unprotected wooden back door of the basement. 

Capitalists and owners must understand that perfect 

fire protection for structural steel is necessarily expensive, 


Any so-called fireproofing that is cheap and flimsy is a 
delusion and will not serve. Theapplication of an effective 
method insures permanence of the structure, and at the 
same time is a great reducer of the rates of insurance. 

Steel columns may be well fireproofed by surrounding 
them with 4 inches of the best’ quality of stone or cinder 
concrete, or by 3 inches of either when hollow tiling is put 
upon the exterior. 

Fire-walls of brick extending up above the roofs of 
buildings were effective in resisting the spread of the fire, 
but the support derived from metal bands and anchors was 
often neglected, like much other masonry, in San Francisco, 
and such walls therefore fell in many instances both during 
the earthquake and fire, particularly when laid in common 
mortar. 

“Cast-iron columns in many buildings endured the 
quake and the fire quite well, but undoubtedly would have 
been broken or shattered had cold water been thrown upon 
them in the midst of the great heat. They should no longer 
be used. 

“Chemical fire extinguishers were effectively used im- 
mediately after the earthquake in some of the up-town 
residences, thereby preventing an increase in the number 
of fire centres in the beginning of the conflagration. It is 
possible that numerous chemical engines and _ locally 
installed chemical extinguishing plants in the down-town 
districts might have greatly limited the spread of the 
flames, despite the dearth of water at the commencement 
of the fires.” 

Captain Sewell’s conclusions on fireproofing are equally 
interesting. He says:— The Baltimore fire and the San 
Francisco fire, as well as many other fires and fire tests, 
have proven quite conclusively that commercial methods of 
fireproofing are inadequate to stand any real test. In the 
majority of cases the steelwork is fairly well protected, but 
the number of failures is sufficiently great to show that the 
factor of safety against fire is not by any means what it 
should be. 

“In my judgment, columns should be covered either 
with 4 inches of brickwork laid in Portland cement 
mortar, and with all the interior spaces filled with concrete, 
or else they should be enclosed in an expanded metal 
basket and the entire interior filled with concrete so that 
the minumum thickness of the concrete shall not in any 
case be less than 4 inches. 

“The furred ceilings so much used in San Francisco are 
a valuable addition to the fire-resisting qualities of the floor 
construction, and if the furring rods were more firmly 
secured the total loss here, as a rule, would be measured by 
the value of the plaster alone. 

“The results at Baltimore and San Francisco did not by 
any means indicate that either hollow tile or concrete is 
altogether a failure or altogether a success. Both fires 
indicated very clearly that commercial methods of applying 
both materials are inadequate; both also indicated very 
clearly that successful results can be attained with both 
materials. 

“A conflagration never yields reliable comparative 
results, but from such comparative results as are available 
I think there is no question that the best fire-resisting 
material available at the present time is the right kind of 
burned clay. 

“ As for concrete, there can be no question that good 
clinker concrete made of well-burned clinkers, Portland 
cement and sand, is a very efficient fire-resisting material. 
It is better than anything except the better types of burned 
clay products, but the form in which cinder concrete is 
commercially applied is on the whole no better than the 
flimsy hollow tilework with which it competes ; in fact, it is 
not certain that it may not be worse. 

“While there is no doubt that commercial standards of 
fireproofing are dangerously inadequate, the greatest trouble 
of all is the fact that so little attention is paid to pro- 
tecting the exterior openings in a building. Even a very 
inefficient type of fire shutter would probably have saved 
some of the buildings in San Francisco, which were, as a 
matter of fact, burned out. A light metal shutter, com- 
bined with a window sprinkler, would probably resist quite 
a fierce fire for a long time. While the failure of the water 
supply in San Francisco might be urged as one reason why 
a window sprinkler would have been of no avail, it is a fact 
that water can be obtained by driving wells into the sand 
which underlies the business part of San Francisco almost 
everywhere. Under these circumstances, if the fireproof 
buildings had been fitted with metal shutters, each window 
provided with a sprinkler and the buildings themselves with 
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their own wells and fire-pumps, it is probable that the 
fire could have been kept out of a number of the buildings. 
The protection of external openings is by all odds the most 
important constructive problem involved in the effort to 
make cities proof against conflagration. It would seem that 
the question of so-called fireproof vaults in commercial 
office buildings should also receive some attention. The 
failure of such vaults in San Francisco was absolutely inex- 
cusable. The fact that they were such flimsy affairs as they 
were was not due to any lack of knowledge available as to 
how a fireproof vault should be built; the only motive that 
can be imagined for the erection of such vaults is parsi- 
monious and criminal economy.” 

The reports of the three engineers show that, as a rule, 
the amount of damage to buildings in San Francisco varied 
according to the character of the materials and the class of 
workmanship. Buildings constructed of first-class materials 
with careful workmanship suffered much less than those 
constructed of poor materials with inferior workmanship. 
This fact should be a lesson. to owners, engineers and 
architects in all parts of the country. 

In spite of the lessons taught by great conflagrations, it 
is to be deplored that a great deal of poor material and 
workmanship will enter into the construction of many 
buildings. Some of this is due to the desires of owners 
who want their buildings constructed as cheaply as possible 
and are willing to sacrifice quality to cheapness. Much of 
it, however, is due to the fact that information is lacking in 
regard to the use of many materials of construction. This is 
particularly true of concrete and reinforced concrete con- 
struction, the present rapid development of which is in 
its infancy, and emphasises the great need of additional 
information in regard to structural materials. That the 
Government is alive to this need is clearly shown by the 
work it is carrying on in its laboratories at St. Louis, Mo., 
where extensive tests and investigations of structural 
materials, principally cement, concrete and reinforced 
concrete are being made. The result of this work will 
tend to establish on a safer and more practical basis the 
claims of different types and materials of construction to 
their respective merits. 


THOMAS. GIRTIN. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


IRTIN and Turner were born in the British metropolis, 
and localised there from infancy to manhood. Con- 
strained to seek prototypes from nature in their own imme- 
diate neighbourhood, it was from what they discovered worthy 
of imitation within that circumscribed sphere that they prac- 
tised their art; they there became painters, and extended 
not their route in search of the romantic or classic of land- 
scape until they could study it effectively ; thus prepared, 
when they did seek nature more afar, they soon imitated 
what they saw, with all the attributes which are so 
gloriously displayed in the works of these great masters of 
old. 

It is not in the scene itself, however grand or however 
beautiful, that. the merit of a picture consists; it is in the 
manner of treating it. If proof of this were demanded, we 
need only refer to the pictures of the Flemish and Dutch 
school, amongst the works of the masters of the highest 
renown—Rembrandt, Cuyp, Ruysdael, Hobbema, Paul 
Potter, and a host of others, whose graphic compositions, 
simple and homely as they may be, are sought by the 
enlightened connoisseurs of all nations. These were 
collected in their own immediate neighbourhood; nay, 
frequently their own domicile supplied them with a subject 
for an interior, and a look out of their own casement with 
an exterior view. From these simple themes they pro- 
duced pictures in value that would sell for ten times their 
weight in standard gold. 

Girtin, as soon as he had acquired the power of delineat- 
ing what he saw from the real object, found abundant 
subjects for study within a short distance of his home. 
The ruins of the ancient palace of the Savoy, near Somerset 
House in the Strand, furnished him with materials for the 
exercise of his topographical pencil. From the vast frag- 
ments of the remaining walls of this extensive ruin he made 
various accurate drawings; and a study which he made of 
the old steps of the watergate of this palace, according to 
his own testimony, was a lesson of improvement, from 
which he dated all the future knowledge which he displayed 
in the pictorial representation of mutilated masonry; 
certainly the old Savoy steps afforded one of the finest 
examples for this interesting feature of topographical 


design. It was then on this spot that he obtained ‘that 


knowledge of detail which subsequently enabled him to~ 
represent ruins in the foreground of his subjects with so 
much characteristic truth and mastery, with so little 
Indeed, his finest. works are more 
evidently the labour of the mind than of the hand. = 


mechanical. labour. 


From this spot his progress for a while reached about a 


mile westward up the Thames, which led him to the truly | 


picturesque shore of Lambeth. Here, amongst the old 


houses occupied by the families of the fishermen, and other - 
buildings rich in the material sought by the topographic 
painter, he found enough to delight his fancy and engage | 


his art. Few spots indeed could have better supplied those 
objects which in the pursuit of local colour an artist seeks 
than’ the rudely built dilapidated overhanging dwelling 
houses, potteries, whiting-mills and other examples of the 
main features of the pictorial of topography, than this part 


of Lambeth. It was here, then, that he studied the veritable 
colour and texture of old plaster walls, with here and there 


a patch of brick, tiled roofs that scarcely afforded shelter to 
the inhabitants beneath, timber gray with age, and tene- 


ments propped with rude posts and piles, the very contem- 


plation of which would almost suffice to create a topographic 
draughtsman. Lambeth, then, was the school in which 
Girtin acquired the rudiments of his succeeding knowledg: 
of local colour. a 

It was on the shore of Lambeth that he found his proto- 
types for rude pictorial figures, male and female, in which 


it has ever within memory richly superabounded ;’ here, 


too, he was amply supplied with the choicest models of that 
congenial sbject to such scenery—the picturesque peter- 
boat—and that commanding object for Thames scenery, 
the lofty and richly pictorial lime-barge. Onwards a mile 
still higher the opposite shore of Chelsea enriched his store 
of coloured studies ; and thus near home ‘he made himself 
a colourist. ae 

The time was not remote from this period, when he had 
yet scarcely attained to manhood, ere he sought nature in 
parts distant from the Metropolis. 
Durham and other pictorial scenes in the north of England; 


thence to Cumberland, Westmoreland and different parts of | 
Scotland; and subsequently made the tour of South and 
During this tour he painted two landscapes — 
in oil, the only ones he ever executed ; but what has been ~ 
their destination we have not been able to learn. - It was on» 


North Wales. 


these excursions that his mind developed the grand scenes, 
and still grander effects, under the sublime influence of that 
light and shadow which our atmosphere occasionally throws 
over mountain regions. These scenes he sought, even in 
the season of storms, and embodied their effects in his 


pictures with a power that his enthusiastic admirers pro- | 


claimed to be no less than magical. Le 

Before that new epoch in water-colour art which origi- 
nated with Girtin and Turner, the utmost that had been 
attempted with transparent colours thus prepared im 
subjects of romantic scenery was the representation of 
distant mountains in a thin vapour, and all the other large 


features advancing towards the foreground, in timid, unde- | 


fined washes of semi-aerial tint. Indeed, the most admired 
works of Cozens affected nothing more than a grayish sort 


of chiaroscuro, wrought into harmony by washes, merely — 


intimating the hues of nature. Girtin, restrained by none 
of the fancied incapabilities of water-colours, at once struck 


out a daring style, determined to imitate what he saw, and | 


thus, by the energies of his original genius, perceiving that 
certain operations of the sun upon the clouds threw the 
vastness of a whole mountain, that occupied the entire 
distance, under a deep and solemn mass of gloom, he gave 
it in his picture accordingly, and thereby clothed his com- 
position with that awful sublimity of effect which stamped 
the scene with the majesty of nature. 


The broad style and grand simplicity with which he 


ultimately produced these splendid effects led many ama- 
teurs to take lessons of Girtin; hence every day brought 
forth vast sheets of elephant and atlas besmeared with 


Cologne-earth, Vandyke-brown, burnt terra-sienna and indigo 


blue—the rage for this dashing style was quite laughable. 


“Oh!” exclaimed each and every one of these amateurs, — 
“do but teach me how to draw with this sort of daring” — 
dashing effect, and I shall be content.” Honest Tom Girtin | 
—for so he was designated—was not willing to minister to | 
their folly ; indeed, he endeavoured to dissuade them from 


the’ attempt, but his efforts were vain—the delighted 
amaten 
spoiled—he could 


not help it, for the mania seemed to be 
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He visited York, | 


would try again, more paper was consequently | 
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Girtin was of a kind and friendly disposition, and ever | colour. The vigour and richness of his architectural sub- 


xdy to communicate whatever he had discovered in his 
periments to those who sought his assistance. He, how- 
er, was in youth a free liver, and associated with persons 
‘le qualified to improve his manners; these uncultured, 
ym his natural love of ease, induced a shyness which 
ade him shun rather than seek the acquaintance of the 
lite and well-bred. When travelling to the North he 
yuld take his passage in a collier, and his delight was to 
e in common with the crew, eating salt beef, drinking: 
og, and smoking and exchanging jokes with them. When 
shore in search of the picturesque he sought the kitchen 
the inn for refreshment, where he might enjoy himself 
thout sacrificing his love for independence, and store up 
enes and characters suited to his purpose. 

His evenings were frequently passed at the house of 
arris, a frame-maker, in Gerrard Street, Soho, the rendez- 
us of many artists of the day, at which time George 
orland was also a constant visitor there, and sometimes 
‘inmate. Harris was a dealer in drawings, and Girtin 
eferred selling his works through the agency of Harris 
the disposing .of them to private gentlemen. Morland 
tertained the same notions—hence Jack Harris, as he 
as dubbed, got much money by doing the agency for each. 
wo such rare geniuses as these, and so remarkable for 
eir indifference to public opinion, it might be reasonably 
pposed would have smoked their cigars together in social 
aternity, it was, however, far otherwise. Morland courted 
w society because he loved to be “ king of the company”; 
ailst Girtin, who was courted by good society, preferred 
¢ 4 with an inferior class merely to escape trouble, and 
far from domineering over these his associates he never 
. moment was known to assume the least superiority. 
was truly with him, “ Hail, fellow, well met.” 

| For two or three winter seasons previously to his death 
belonged to a little ‘sketching society,” formed at his 
ggestion by a fraternity of amateurs and professional 
tists—chiefly, as may be supposed, for the improvement 
( these his associates. No little coterie could be more 
ispectable ; and it was probable, had Girtin lived and this 
‘dcontinued, that his habits might have been wrought 
on thereby, much to his benefit. 

/ The plan of this society was to meet at the respective 
‘artments of the members, and for each to make a sketch 
| drawing, in chiaroscuro, from some given subject from 
‘ poets. Certain amongst these impromptu productions 
the club were much and deservedly admired. Each 
ember at whose house the parties met supplied paper 
iady mounted on small straining frames, colours and 
jncils, and the designs for the evening became his pro- 
tty. They met at six, were entertained with tea and 
fee, worked and chatted until ten, when a cold collation 
is Served, and at twelve they separated. 

Girtin was for some time the pupil of Dayes, a good 
litter-of-fact sort of a draughtsman, under whom he 
‘juired that knowledge of perspective which enabled him 
{delineate architectural subjects with characteristic correct- 
be but during the period of his pupilage, and indeed for 
‘ne short time subsequently, his drawings were more 
Ynarkable for cold precision than for any of those superior 
tits which were displayed in his works after he com- 
Ineed sedulously to colour from nature. 
|About the same period Turner became the pupil of 
omas Malton, who also drew topographical subjects with 
‘at Correctness, but not with painter-like feeling ; he was 

eminent professor of perspective, and published a cele- 

Mted work on that art. From so able a master he 
Cained that superior knowledge of the science of linear 
spective which was so conspicuous in his early archi- 
‘tural drawings. 

Girtin and Turner soon left their respective preceptors 
‘Immeasurable distance behind; they were the first who 
ved the three primitive colours in laying-in the chiaroscuro 
‘their subjects, producing by their combinations those 
tm and cool russets which required only the glazing 
tS to produce harmonious drawings. Subsequently, 
ever, they worked upon a superior and more painter- 
Ie plan by preparing the general effect by laying-in the 
lal colour of each object at once, and it was not until they 
itured upon that process that they produced those rich 

i splendid compositions that almost vied in general effect 
‘h paintings wrought in oil-colours. 

“Much of the knowledge which Girtin obtained in the 

Play of contrast of colour in open landscape was derived 
res the study of Wilson, whose bold and effective pictures 

oil Girtin might be said to have translated into water- 


jects, which were no less striking, was alike ascribable to 
his contemplation of the pictures of Canaletti; indeed, he 
was alternately designated by his admirers, when he first 
evinced that power in his works, which had never been 
before seen in drawings, the Wilson or the Canaletti of 
water-colours, until improving by practice and increasing in 
power and judgment he achieved works that could be 
likened to nothing in art that had preceded his style. 

One of the first striking efforts of his graphic powers, as 
they related to a knowledge of topographical effect, was 
displayed in a panoramic view of the city of London ona 
large scale. This was exhibited in Castle Street, Leicester 
Square, and was the precursor of that species of scenic 
representation. The scene which Girtin chose for his 
picture was, “ St. Paul’s and the buildings east and west, 
as seen from the lofty roof of the Albion Mills,” then 
situated at the entrance of Blackfriars Bridge, on the south 
side of the Thames. This panoramic picture, which he 
completed when only in his twenty-third year, was one of 
the finest’ pictures of a city that was ever painted, and was 
universally admired by all judges of art. After his death it 
was soldtoa Russian nobleman, who took it out of the country. 
There were also several other views of streets in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, where his mother had a 
house and shop during his boyhood, and to the scenes of 
which he seems often to have recurred with pleasure in his 
after-sketches. 

The constitution of this extraordinary artist having 
suffered from the careless habits which he had too long 
indulged, in spite of his own good sense and occasional 
reflections—for he was conscious of his moral infirmities— 
brought on him a pulmonary complaint, which it was hoped 
might be relieved by change of climate ; he therefore, acting 
upon the recommendation of his medical adviser, went to 
the Continent during the peace of 1802. Finding himself 
solitary at Paris, where he sojourned, his stay was not long, 
but such was the love of his art that he there made a series 
of sketches of certain streets and public buildings of the 
French capital which on his return to London he etched in 
soft ground, and having the effects, which he washed in on 
the spot, engraved on these outlines as facsimiles in aqua- 
tinta. The series were published by him and his brother. 
The brother, John Girtin, was a writing engraver, and some 
years subsequent to the death of Thomas Girtin lived in 
Castle Street, Leicester Square, where he had the misfor- 
tune to have his house and stock-in-trade destroyed by fire. 
His wife, who was ill at the time, died in his arms as he 
took her out of the house. This fire was the more un- 
fortunate, as many of Girtin’s works were there also 
destroyed, thus conferring a greater value upon those which 
he left. It must, however, be observed that though during 
even his short career his performances were astonishingly 
numerous, yet a great number of copies by Francia and 
others have been sold too often designedly as his. 

It might be supposed, by the bold and broad execution 
which characterise the works of Girtin, that they were 
mostly off-hand productions. The contrary, however, is the 
fact. It is true that he could sketch, and did occasionally 
dash-in his effect, with rapidity; but his finely coloured 
compositions, though apparently like the pictures by Wilson, 
the result of little labour, were wrought with much careful 
study and proportionate manual exertion. In some of his 
productions it has been demonstrated that his treatment, 
like Wilson’s, was careful, notwithstanding his bold execu- 
tion, even to fastidiousness. It is true he did not hesitate 
nor undo what he once laid down, for he worked upon 
principle: but he reiterated his tints to produce splendour 
and richness, and repeated his depths to secure trans- 
parency of tone, with a perseverance that would surprise 
those who were not intimately acquainted with the difficult 
process of water-colour painting to produce works that 
merit the designation of pictures. 

The premature death of Girtin was considered as an 
irreparable loss to the water-colour school of the fine arts; 
for it was evident by the great progress he was making, even 
whilst reduced by disease, that what his pencil had yet de- 
veloped was only a part of what his mind was capable of 
communicating to his hand. Indeed it may be truly said, in 
honour to his memory, that he was, as a painter, unquestion- 
ably one of the greatest geniuses of the age. For some 
years previous to his death, which occurred November 9, 1802, 
it is to be presumed that his habits had become considerably 
altered, as his surviving relatives, from their knowledge of 
him, deny the concurrent testimony of his former associates. 
It was perhaps a matter of very serious regret for Girtin that 
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he, as well as Harlow, was left without a father at a very early 
age. Had he been restrained in his youth by a father’s 
severe control, the world of art might not have had to mourn 
his early death. It is a curious circumstance that the 
custom of placing the gravestone with its front due east 
was departed from in the instance, of this artist. His 
remains were interred in the burial-ground of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, on the south side, to the left of the paved 
path (near the west gate of the church) to Bedford Street. 


A BUILDING MAP OF LONDON. 


HE question of the preparation of the ground plan of 

London and the 6-inch annual map of London having 

been referred to the improvements committee, the following 
information is given relating to both these matters :— 

The Council on March 13, 1894, decided to prepare, for 
its own use, a ground plan showing the various freehold 
ownerships in the county of London. This course was 
taken in view of the fact that great difficulty had been ex- 
perienced in ascertaining the ownership of property affected 
by street improvement and other schemes. The work con- 
sists of ownership and detail sections, and is being carried 
out by the valuer. 

The ownership section consists of defining estate bound- 
aries and registering the names and addresses of the owners 
or their agents. It was originally intended to deal with 
large estates only, but when particulars of most of these 
had been obtained, the information was found to be of such 
value as a means of reference that the work was extended 
so as to Include all holdings. The information for compiling 
the map is derived from several sources—Government 
departments, local authorities, owners and agents, the 
Council’s records and the inquiries made by the Council in 
its ordinary course of business. 

The work of many of the services administered by the 
Council has been greatly facilitated by information available 
in connection with the ground plan. When any scheme 
involving the acquisition of property is approved by the 
Council and requires Parliamentary sanction, the scheduling 
of the property affected by the scheme is expedited and 
more economically referenced, as the plan furnishes par- 
ticulars as to the majority of freeholders; and in searching 
for sites, whether for housing or other purposes, it is pos- 
sible by means of the ground plan to expedite their selec- 
tion by avoiding sites where a number of owners would be 
concerned, or where, for other reasons connected with the 
ownership, the acquisition of such sites would be likely to 
prove tedicus or expensive. Information is also frequently 
obtained from the ground plan which saves delay, cor- 
respondence and expense. These advantages, of course, 
increase as the plan approaches completion. On May 30, 


1905, it was stated :—“ We are satisfied that the ground plan | 


is of very great utility, and that the work of the Council, 
more especially in connection with the acquisition of pro- 
perty, has been considerably facilitated. We have been 
assured by the valuer that the advantage derived from the 
possession of the information which has been collected has 
already resulted in a saving to the Council of more than 
13,400/., the estimated cost of the whole plan when com- 
pleted, in addition to which the Council possesses the most 
complete record in existence of ownerships in the county 
of London.” 

At the end of March 1907 the ownership of 109 square 
miles and 87 acres, represented by 23,148 estates, had been 
ascertained, defined upon the sheets and registered, and a 
further 180 estates were awaiting to be drawn upon the 
sheets. The area which is now being dealt with involves a 
much larger amount of work than that already disposed of 
Owing to the estates being small. The rate of progress is 
consequently slower and gro rata more expensive. 

The Council has authorised the expenditure of a total 
sum of 13,400/. for the ownership section. The total 
expenditure up to the end of March 1907 was 11,416/., the 
average cost being gs. 9d. an estate. 

The detail section of the ground plan consists in the 
keeping up to date of the existing 5-feet Ordnance Survey 
as the several alterations arise. As the ownership work 
proceeded some difficulty was experienced in dealing with 
_the outlying districts of the county, owing to the constant 
development of building land necessitating surveying and 
plotting the altered boundaries, and it was considered that 
by slightly extending the work of surveying the 5-feet 
Ordnance Survey of London might be made and kept up to 
date. The Council on May 16, 1899, sanctioned this addi- 
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tional work on the understanding that the revised inforr), 
tion would be of such value as to warrant the expenditie 
upon it. Constant reference to the revised sheets is m;, 
by departments of the Council and the information obtairg 
is of service in various ways. Particulars of the alteratii. 
have been placed on sale and persons can now obtp 
tracings upon payment of nominal fees. of 
The 6-inch annual map of London shows the progr s 

of building operations from year to year. Having regarc) 
the long interval between the revisions of the Orta: 
Survey, such a map is very useful for public purpos). 
The first map was issued and placed on sale in 1903, 4 
the second edition in 1905. A third edition, consideraly 
improved by the addition of about 3,000 road names, 4 
be ready for issue in July 1907. The map is of considera’ 
use in many departments of the Council, and to 1o} 
authorities and others. By using this map as a basis! 
map for educational purposes has recently been prepar} 
at a cost of about 300/. less than the lowest estimate chee 
for a map which would have been several years in arrir 
as regards the groundwork. ¥ 
oe || 
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EARLY HISTORY OF “CHRISTIE’S.” — 


T the Turk’s Head tavern in Gerrard Street, Soho, 15 
earliest conclave was held to cogitate upon the i 
portant question of the utility of a National Academy fort> 
promotion of the arts of painting and sculpture; and fra 
thence resulted the St. Martin’s Lane Academy, the a 
tions of the Society of Artists, and the ultimate foundingf 
the Royal Academy. Garrick, Goldsmith and others 1 
artists who frequented. this tavern afforded their frien 
aid in support of the project—one, indeed, which had be? 
long before attempted by their predecessor, Sir Jams 
Thornhill, but without success. fase | 
Amongst other nightly visitors of the Turk’s Head we 
the renowned Cock and his no less celebrated successi, 
Langford, two auctioneers of the age of George Il 7: 
society of the artists was judiciously sought by the> 
worthies, over and above other considerations, as benefic) 
to their picture sales. Cock has the reputation of being t+ 
founder of sale-room oratory. He was a very personal? 
man, and had an easy and elegant address. His portre, 
in cravat a /a mode, beauish peruke and coat of fashional> 
cut, existed over the chimneypiece of the great room up ii 
stone staircase in the rear of the north arcade of Cove: 
Garden, in which George Robins used to preside. Co 
having ended his career, Langford had the whole field op; 
to him. He became the most fashionable auctioneer of t> 
Metropolis. Bt i) 
The fame of Cock and Langford, however celebrated? 
their day, was thrown into shade by the career of Christ, 
The principal pictures imported from abroad, and the cr 
lections that were to be sold by order of executol, 
had been heretofore advertised for sale at the rooty 
behind the Piazza, Covent Garden; but the Engli: 
had never yet beheld such splendid collections as thor 
which were subsequently consigned to the hammer — 
Christie. The perturbed state of the Continent soon aft” 
the commencement of the French revolution render! 
England the great picture mart, and each spring season 
7 


a number of succeeding years produced a magnifice- 
exhibition of the choicest works of the old masters up? 
the walls of Christie’s auction-rooms in Pall Mall. 

James Christie the elder was originally employed in t? 
service of an upholsterer near the top of Berners Street, ail 
whilst young and active cheerfully assisted in _beati> 
many a feather bed upon a stage erected on the dead grout, 
the site on which Middlesex Hospital now stands. F» 
manners obtained for him the esteem of many of his el, 
ployers, and amongst others that of a Mr. Jones, who, beis 
wealthy, placed Christie in a shop well supplied with boo, 
in Wardour Street, where he opened business as ne” 
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auctioneer. Diligent and successful in his calling, 7 
improved his means, and, removing to Spring Gardet, 
Charing Cross, commenced as general auctioneer under t> 
firm of Christie & Ansell. It was here he experienc? 
his first great loss, the precursor of those misfortunes? 
which his generous nature too frequently exposed hi 
throughout life. He became, under particular circumstancy 
of friendship, security for a minor of great expectations’ 
the amount of 20,000/, The young gentleman died jt 
before the expiration of his minority and Christie lost t? 
whole sum. Happily he had many friends, amongst oth 
the illustrious Garrick. No sooner was this great play 
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ainted with Christie’s loss than he generously ad- 
4ced him the loan of 10,000/., which the borrower within 
yen period repaid; and such was his grateful recollec- 
of the circumstance, that when deputed by Garrick’s 
vow to sell part of her honoured husband’s effects, 
sjstie very feelingly related the whole affair to his 
itors from the rostrum. 

Subsequently Christie removed his business to the 
Royal Academy rooms, next to Carlton House, and also 
ipied the well-known premises many houses westward 
this site. For a short period he was joined by two 
stners—Sharpe, a diamond merchant from the City, and 
‘-per, a brother of the wife of John Bannister, the 
,1edian—but this firm was soon dissolved. 

‘Christie, though not exactly a connoisseur, occasionally 
de an eloquent display of his talent as a seller of articles 
yvertu. He had the advantage of a constant friendly 
yercourse with many of the most distinguished artists and 
mnoisseurs ; so much so, indeed, that a certain coterie, 
yo frequently partook of his venison and claret, were 
¢iominated Christie’s fraternity of godfathers, as they 
snetimes in the character of sponsors christened ques- 
jiable graphic specimens of the genius obscure 
nenichinos, Sebastian del Piombos, Da Vincis and other 
h-sounding names, delectable to the ears of certain 
¢ ectors. 

|The elder Christie, being a man of quick perception, 
eld not fail to derive due benefit from the judgment of 
hh authorities as Reynolds, West, Gainsborough and 
er members of the Royal Academy, who were constantly 
julged with a private view of every importation of 
uable pictures consigned to him from abroad. Hence, 
eckly catching the spirit of their critical remarks, he 
aended the rostrum with confidence, expatiated on 
rtters of taste with the enthusiasm of an amateur, 
alte upon the merits of a picture in the learned 
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rnenclature of a connoisseur, astounded the far greater 
pt of his auditors. It must be admitted that his mettle- 
sne fancy sometimes carried him clean over the pale of 
ceretion into the field of hyperbole, though he rarely 
sayed far; for judgment, taking his steed by the bridle, 
sm walked him steadily back again. 

_/No man of his calling perhaps ever more zealously dis- 
cirged his duty to his employers. He would dwell over a 
[iture and seduce a reluctant bidder out of another 
¢nea, with as much eloquence and patient perseverance as 
jien selling the Pitt diamond, or a vast estate where each 
Ilding advanced a thousand pounds. 

|The feelings of his son it is believed never were con- 
sual to the business of an auctioneer. It was intended 
| the father to place him inthe Church, a profession which 
te son would have eagerly embraced; but it was vitally 
«sential to the interest of the father that he should enrol 
In in the firm. Young Christie yielded to his wishes, and 
| this noble sacrifice of inclination to filial duty he mainly 
Ilped to save the declining fortunes of a fond father, and 
‘eame the main prop to the stability of his hcuse. 

The younger Christie first ascended the rostrum in the 
sing of 1794, when, to relieve his father from the fatigue 
a Six consecutive days’ sale of the effects of John 
4exander Gresse, an artist and celebrated collector, then 
lely deceased, he took the hammer for one day. He was 
tn about one-and-twenty years of age. On this occasion 
Iwas obvious that he wanted that becoming confidence so 
ilispensable to him who addresses a public assembly ; 
++ though he was sufficiently collected to express his 
, sughts in elegant language, yet at times he was scarcely 
dible, and addressed the company with a faltering 
‘igue. This diffidence seemed too frequently to impede 
® public exercise of his fine talents, even to a late period 
his life. 

i The father, in all his transactions, acquired universal 
dutation for honour and integrity, and so almost bound- 
‘S was his liberality that he was commonly designated 
® princely-minded Christie. Had he possessed these 
‘tues in a less romantic degree, or put them into opera- 
N with more regard to self-interest, doubtless his family 
suld have had to divide an ample fortune. He died 
foured and respected, but certainly not rich. 


| Mr. Rowland Plumbe, the assessor appointed by the 
: ‘monton Board of Guardians to adjudicate upon competi- 
: ° designs for a new workhouse infirmary, has given his 
a in favour of drawings by Mr. Stuart Hill, which pro- 
€S accommodation for 812 beds. The estimate of the 
st of the works is 1 52,640/. 
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THE TEMPLE OF AIZANI. 


N 1833 M. Guizot was Minister of Public Instruction in 
France and he commissioned Charles Texier, who was 
then a young architect, to explore Asia Minor and Persia. 
He lived for several years in those countries and made 
detailed drawings of the principal buildings. He was the 
first traveller who gave a precise account of the remarkable 
ruins at Aizani. Little is known about the history of the 
place. It is mentioned by Strabo as part of Phrygia 
Epictetus under the name of Azani. Pausanias says the 
inhabitants came from Arcadia, and adds :—‘ These 
Phrygians, who dwell on the borders of the river Peucella, 
have built there a temple to the Mother of the Gods” anda 
grotto which is circular and of great height. 

_ The first building that attracts notice on approaching 
Aizani is a temple, which, being raised on a considerable 
eminence, forms, like the Parthenon of Athens, a con- 
spicuous object from a distance, and commands the rest of 
the town. Instead, however, of being, like the Athenian 
Acropolis, the natural rock, enclosed on its summit with 
walls, but otherwise quite unshaped, and having its build- 
ings placed quite irregularly without any regard to 
symmetry of general arrangement, the eminence upon 
which this temple at Aizani stands: forms an elevated 
platform or terrace cut out of the hill and _ perfectly 
regular in its plan, which is a parallelogram and nearly 
a square, its measurements being 532 feet (English) 
on its north and south sides and 480 on its east and 
west. From the remains of walls at the north-west angle 
it is conjectured that the platform of the terrace formed a 
peribolus or court to the temple, enclosed on three of its 
sides, while the east one (corresponding with the entrance 
end of the temple) was left open, and on that side the face 
of the terrace was decorated architecturally throughout its 
entire extent by a series of twenty-two arches with pilasters 
between them, 7.e. eleven on each side of the central flight 
of steps (100 feet wide), forming the ascent to the upper 
level. Thus the terrace here formed a magnificent sub- 
structure that, together with the temple, must have produced 
an unusually striking and imposing effect. The temple 
itself stands exactly in the centre of the peribolus or plat- 
form, consequently exactly facing the ascent up to it. This 
edifice, which appears from inscriptions found among the 
ruins to have been dedicated to Jupiter of Aizani, is now 
more than half destroyed, little more remainingethan the 
columns of the north and west sides and the corresponding 
portions of the cella; yet what is left affords sufficient data 
for determining with accuracy the particulars in regard to 
its plan and the peculiar character of its order. The style 
is Ionic, of the Grzeco-Roman system, octastyle, pseu- 
dodipteral, with fifteen columns on its flanks. Its 
general dimensions do not exceed 104 feet by 53, or, in- 
cluding the broad socle on which it is raised, 121 by 72. 
The whole is constructed of white marble, and the columns, 
31 feet high, are each of them wrought out of a single 
block; but what gives such interest to this monument is 
that it affords a very remarkable example of the Asiatic 
Ionic, decidedly differing, at least in its entablature, from 
any specimens heretofore known. The columns have the 
peculiar Asiatic Ionic base, but are not otherwise remark- 
able, except for the singularity of there being a small vase 
or urn carved in the upper part of each channel of the 


fluting ; these are, of course, so very diminutive that they 
could hardly have been distinguishable at that height, and 
therefore were probably intended only to produce the 
effect of an enriched collarino or necking to the capital with 
the fluting continued through it. Far more remarkable is 
the entablature, both for its proportions and decora- 


tions; the architrave, which is divided into three 
fascias with carved bead mouldings, is considerably 
deeper than the frieze, which excess is_ caused 


by the unusual breadth of its coping, consisting of a large 
ovolo and cavetto above it, both enriched. The frieze is 
still more remarkable—even unique in its design, which is 
such as to render it most difficult to describe : large upright 
acanthus leaves placed singly at intervals after the manner 
of triglyphs are placed beneath a sort of consoles formed 
by the junction of two scroll-like volutes, meeting each 
other in front like those at the angle of a Corinthian capital, 
to which they bear a very strong resemblance ; therefore, 
taken with the acanthus leaves beneath them, they give the 
frieze a certain Corinthianism of character. The cornice 
again differs both from Greek and Asiatic-Greek examples 
of the order, inasmuch as, in addition to the dentils of the 
latter, it has small modillions; the corcna is narrow, the 
| cymatium above it, on the contrary, very deep and enriched 
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with a flower pattern. Taken altogether this specimen of 
the Ionic style is an interesting and valuable acquisition to 
our studies of the ancient orders, and serves as another 
striking proof of the freedom and diversity with which they 
were treated. 

Beneath the cella is a subterraneous chamber or crypt 
52 feet by 29 feet 6 inches, with a vaulted ceiling ; light was 
admitted into it by means of abdat-jours, or apertures in the 
pavement of the colonnades next the walls of the cella, and 
the steps leading to it were within the posticum. Several 
columns now lying on the ground within the peribolus 
indicate that the enclosure must have been adorned with 
them, since they evidently do not belong to the temple 
itself, being not much above half the size of the others, 
and besides the lower parts of their flutings are cabled. 
The temple was probably erected about the second century 
of our era. 

After this temple the chief other monuments discovered 
at Aizani are a theatre, stadium and gymnasium; the first 
of these, which is in better preservation than almost any 
other ancient structure of its kind, is 185 feet in its greatest 
diameter, and the spectatory had sixteen rows of marble 
seats, but those of the upper or second tier are nearly all 
destroyed ; the podium, however, of that tier, or the wall 
of the przecinction separating it from the lower one, is for 
the greater part remaining, and shows one peculiarity, 
namely, niches placed at intervals in pairs, of which there 
were altogether twenty-four. The orchestra forms more 
than a semicircle with a radius of 66 feet. The scena was 
decorated with six pairs of coupled Ionic columns, but these 
have fallen down and are lying with a mass of other ruins 
and fragments in the orchestra. The lower range of seats 
only remain. 

The stadium, which is a little to the south-east of the 
theatre, measures 725 feet in its extreme length and 
152 feet in its extreme breadth. There were two pulvinaria 
or loggias, one for the magistrates, the other for the 
directors of the games, and ten rows of seats along each 
side, capable of accommodating between 12,000 and 13,000 
persons. 

Of the gymnasium, or what is supposed to have been 
such, and which is situated to the south of the peribolus of 
the great temple, little more remains than a Doric colonnade 
extending upwards of 200 feet, whose pillars are all of 
white marble and of a single piece. To the north-west of 
the temple are also some ruins of what is supposed to have 
been. a basilica. The river Rhyndacus, which passed 
through the city, was crossed by two bridges of white 
marble, each consisting of five semicircular arches. Both 
are remaining, as also the parapets of the quays along the 
river, which, like the bridges, are constructed of white 
marble and ornamented with sculptures. Reproductions of 
a dozen of Texier’s plates will be found in R. P. Pullan’s 
volume, ‘‘ The Principal Ruins of Asia Minor.” 


BIRMINGHAM ART GALLERY. 


Ag a meeting of the Birmingham Museum and Art 

Gallery committee on Monday letters were read from 
two donors, who wish to remain anonymous, presenting to 
the gallery several valuable studies by John Ruskin. ‘The 
drawings consist of a water-colour, ““A Coast Scene near 
Dunbar,” a work in sepia, “A View near Florence,” two 
drawings entitled “ Alpine Peaks” and “ A Coal Merchant’s 
Shop,” the latter being a work executed when Ruskin was 
little more than a lad; a study of ‘“ Primroses” in pen and 
colour, and two studies in pencil after works by Turner. 
The trustees of the Griffith’s fund have presented a pencil 
drawing, ‘‘ Two Bridges of Coblenz”; and the trustees of 
the Public Picture Gallery fund have given a water-colour 
drawing “ Aiguilles of Chamouni,” a coloured Venetian 
drawing of arches and capitals, and two works in pencil, 
“Lady Glenorchy’s Chapel, Edinburgh,” and “ An Italian 
Village.” These drawings form a valuable addition to the 
series by John Ruskin acquired some years ago. 


The Government of Victoria, Australia, have offered to pay 
an annual ground rent of 874/. for a site for the erection of 
offices at the corner of the Strand and the eastern spur 
street between the Strand and Aldwych. The land has an 
area of about 1,440 square feet, and has frontages of 25 
and 65 feet to the Strand and to the spur street. The offer 
1s to be accepted by the London County Council. 
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Mr. E. G. Dawber, the assessor appointed by the Wedr 
bury Corporation for the new Carnegie Library plans, 
awarded as follows :—First prize of 50/, Messrs. Crot 
Butler & Savage, Birmingham; second prize, 30/, 
Edwin F. Reynolds, Birmingham ; third prize, 2o0/,, 
J. H. Vernon Cale, Birmingham. ~— 


Viscount Turnour on Tuesday asked the First C 
missioner of Works by what date the new road betw 
the Mall and Trafalgar Square would be completed. 
Harcourt replied the date would depend upon the com 
tion of the building. It is expected that it will be finis 
early in 1909. 

The Parishioners of Sarum St. Edmund last we 
celebrated the five hundredth anniversary of the rebuild 
of their church. St. Edmund’s dates from 1268, in wh 
year it was founded by Walter de la Wyle, canon ands 
dean, and afterwards fifth Bishop of New Sarum, and d 
cated to St. Edmund of Abingdon, Archbishop of Canterbu 
who when he was called to the Primacy in 1233 was rec 
of Calne and treasurer of the cathedral. The church y 
rebuilt in the reign of Henry IV. and the episcopate 
Robert Hallam, being finished and opened in 1407. 1 
fabric has undergone many changes since that day, butt 
greater part of it remains. 


The Edinburgh Architectural Association Set out | 
York for their annual excursion to-day, the 21st inst. 1 
excursions arranged for Saturday include visits to 
Guildhall, St. William’s College, the treasurer’s house, 
Minster and St. Mary’s Abbey. A return to Edinburgh y 
be made by the 6.15 P.M. train. ee 


The Bill for the Incorporation of the National Trust 
Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty was 
Monday before the Examiners of Standing Orders in Par 
ment. This measure has already passed the House 
Lords, and was now ordered to be advanced to the secor 
reading stage in the House of Commons. 


The Laying of the foundation-stones of Hexham Abl 
will take place at a service to be held on St. Peter’s D 
June 29. Messrs. Temple Moore and C. C. Hodges, the are 
tects, estimate the cost of the work to be done at betwe 
9,500/. and 10,000/., of which 1,200/. is for heating apparat 
1,100/. for lighting and 1,400/. for seating the nave. TI 
suggest that the chapter-house should be restored at a c 
of 9,o0o0/. The rector states that this could be used to hou 
local antiquities. e 


The Claim of Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, archit 
against the Corporation of Belfast has been settled. T 
sum of 4,551/. 6s. is to be accepted. Previous paymer 
amounted to 7,500/. ee 


Sir Weetman Pearson has presented to the, House 
Commons the two pictures which are now hanging in t 
members’ dining-room. One is a portrait, by C. Janssei 
of Lord Cottington, and the other a portrait, by Sir. 
Kneller, of Spencer Compton, Lord Wilmington. — Bi 
pictures came from the Duke of Fife’s collection recen| 
sold. "ae ae 

The Provisional Committee in charge of Edinburgh / 
School had a meeting last week to make temporary arran) 
ments for the carrying on of the present art school pendi; 
the erection of the new Municipal Art School at Laurist: 
The committee decided that so far as possible the pres‘ 
arrangements should be adhered to and the staff kept: 
until at least the new buildings are ready. 


At the Last Meeting of the Sunderland T own Coun! 
f 


one of the members, on a proposal that a certain plan 
adopted for a branch library, asked for an inquiry, on i 
ground that the plan was marked and certain couneillc 
were informed what the mark meant. The stateme 
caused a sensation, and after discussion the report 4 
taken back so that the matter might be investigated by t 
committee. 


The Dundee College Council last week considered detail 
plans for the new physics laboratory. Members express: 
themselves as greatly satisfied with the accommodatl 
provided and the elevation of the building, and 1t W 
remitted to the works committee to meet Sir Rowa’ 
Anderson, the architect, next week, adjust points of det 
and take in estimates for the work. ; 


Public Baths are to be erected in Derby Road, Weas) 
by the Salford Town Council. The cost, including site» 
estimated at 24,000/. 
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Ole Architect, 


THE WEEK. 


late S. J. Warinc must have had the satis- 
mn of having all his ideals realised. As a maker 
‘niture he was not satisfied with keeping in the 
track with others; he sought improvements and 
| his work was appreciated. His business grew 
ly in Liverpool, and it was found necessary to set 
‘nother establishment in Manchester. His sons 
‘ly shared in his aims, and consequently there was a 
‘olling power in the business of a strength and 
ion which could not be matched elsewhere in 
and. It seemed a rightful consummation that 
usiness of GILLow, which was so renowned in the 
‘should become amalgamated with the firm who 
led to have the future of the trade in their hands. 
‘ther sign of growth was seen in the opening of the 
premises in Oxford Street, which undoubtedly are 
jie among the business exhibitions of the world. In 
er direction the creation of the Waring-White 
te Company was a sign of further progress. The 


i 
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f is satisfactory to learn that His Highness JAm 
Bp RANjiTSINHJI has profited by his experience in 
jand, and is resolved to encourage building as far 
yjossible in~ his territory. Subscriptions were 
sved for raising a statue of the late Jam at a cost of 
»/. His Highness proposes to add a sufficient sum 
‘able a training school, hospital and  boarding- 
12 for students to be erected instead of the statue as 
siemorial. A trust has been formed for the improve- 
of Nawanagar. Facilities are to be given for the 
sion of dwellings for the humbler classes outside 
eapital, and a better style of building for others 
|be encouraged. A grain market is to be con- 
ited and the public buildings are to be repaired. 
te eed English ideas will be disseminated in a 
9 efficient: manner: than by school books or imita- 
i of our official system. 
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itHoucn the London County Council have not 


rally approved of all the arrangements of the com- 
ton for the new county hall, the establishment 
ie have brought forward a proposal for the 
rg of a place for the exhibition of the designs. It is 
tipated that the accommodation will be required for 
c: three or four weeks, and, owing to the nature of 
€york to be done by the assessors in considering a 
wer of large designs, the space required should be 
Special character. It is suggested that one of the 
‘les of the London University should be hired for 
iety-eight days at the rate of 7/. tos. a day. It will 
si9e necessary to provide screens on which to hang 
Ae and it will be more economical to hire them 
‘ estimated cost of 60/. A small sum is required 
ver expenses in conveying designs from the 
u:y hall to the University and for assistance in 
ale and unpacking the designs. The total sum, 
‘fore, which should be provided is approximately 
¢ The latest date for the reception of designs is 
1. 27, 1907. | 


HERE May be new regulations in connection with 
itest amended Workmen’s Compensation Act. But 
Ce heard in the Liverpool County Court on Friday 
. *sts that a builder runs a risk when he consults a 
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while laying a floor and sustained injuries. He was 
removed to the hospital, where he underwent an opera- 
tion. He recovered, and it was considered he was able 
to work. The workman’s doctor declared he was unfit 
for labour, and the man declined to submit himself to the 
medical referee. The insurance company asked the 
latter to examine the man, but it was not formally 
stated that he was the medical referee. The workman’s 
solicitor therefore objected to the report when the 
employers sought to have the weekly payment reduced. 
The Judge referred to the position of a medical referee, 
and said that in cases of doubt he could not be recog- 
nised apart from his office. As the workman was not 
made aware who was examining him, the report could 
not be accepted as conclusive, and the application was 
dismissed with costs. 


HouseE-painTERS, builders and architects also are 
made responsible for defects in work which are the 
result of the adulteration of white lead. Although it 
has been demonstrated that zinc oxide, besides being 
safer to use owing to its non-poisonous character, 
produces purer colours, yet habit prevails, and white 
lead is conimonly employed. It is needless to say it is 
often adulterated with substances which have an 
injurious effect on the painter’s work., It is now, how- 
ever, possible to make such adulteration a punishable 
act. Last week a case was heard at the Hereford police 
court which deserves attention. When it is said that 
two King’s Counsel appeared the gravity of the pro- 
ceedings is suggested. The prosecutors were the London 
Chamber of Commerce. Four 28-lb. tins of white lead 
were ordered by the Guardians of the Hereford Union. 
It was supplied through the local contractor by 
Messrs. BLUNDELL, SpENcE & Co., Ltp., of Hull. A 
sample of it was sent to the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, and on analysis it was found to contain 30 per 
cent. of sulphate of baryta—a material which is the 
painter’s enemy, although it is sometimes called his 
friend. For the defence, evidence was called to prove 
that for years white lead containing barytes was sold as 
white lead Nos. 1, 2 and 3. The magistrates said they 
were glad the final decision did not rest with them, and 
they did not believe defendants had any intention to 
defraud. But, as it was a test case, they resolved to 
impose a penalty of 10/,, with roo guineas costs, subject, 
of course, to the right of the defendants to appeal to a 
higher Court. It should be mentioned that the tin was 
marked “No. 2 white lead,” and the initiated would 
therefore know the character of the mixture. But 
whether the Courts can approve of the arrangement 
remains to be seen. . ‘‘ Genuine white lead ” is the mark 
of an unadulterated material, while ‘’ Reduced white 
lead” is another designation for a mixture. 


WE have already mentioned some of the gifts of the 
late M. Ostris for the benefit of the French people. 
During his lifetime he had presented Malmaison ;with 
furniture and works of art suited to it which must have 
cost him a very large sum. For the removal of the 
statue of Joan or Arc in Nancy and the erection of 
railings around it he bequeathed 4,o00/. A similar sum 
is bequeathed to Lausanne, to which he had already 
given a statue of Wiui1am TELL, by Mercié. For 
erecting a chapel as a memorial of TELL he left 2,000/, 
and a like sum for the construction of a synagogue. 
The city of Paris is to receive 4,ooo/. for the erection of 
a group which will symbolise the charity of Mdme. 
Boucicaut and Baroness Hrirscu. The city of Bor- 
deaux will receive 80,o00/. for a day home for the poor, 
and which will resemble a house-boat on a large scale. 
His estate at Sauterne is presented to the nation in 
order that it may serve as a school in wine-making and 
wine-growing. Several prizes have also been founded. 


cal referee as if he were an ordinary practitioner. | The residue of his estate is to be applied towards 
ner employed by Messrs. THornton & Sons fell | assisting investigations at the Pasteur Institute, 
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ROADS, RAILWAYS AND BUILDINGS. 

N two days in succession last week there were 
CG) some public utterances respecting means of 
communication which are worth the consideration of 
architects. The President of the Board of Trade on 
Saturday officially opened a “Tube” railway which 
connects Hampstead and Golders Green with Charing 
Cross. According to Mr. Lroyp-Groreg, the new line 
will do more to solve the housing problem in London 
than the most skilfully devised Act of Parliament. He 
pointed out that last year 240,000,000 passengers made 
use of the underground railways, and yet the streets of 
London continued to be congested. Sir Epcar Speyer, 
the chairman of the company, declared that the tube 
railways had caused thousands of acres of land to 
advance greatly in value, with consequent advantage to 
their owners, as well as increase in the taxable and 
rateable value of the districts in which they lay. They 
would also save vast outlays in connection with the 
widening and maintenance of streets, and in relieving 
the congestion of traffic would be the means of saving 
time to the users not only of the tubes themselves, but 
also of the streets. But he did not inquire whether the 
creation of the new residential areas was not followed 
by a corresponding decline within the metropolitan 
district. 

The municipal and county engineers had been also 
considering the subject of communication the day before 
in Liverpool, and they resolved to memorialise the 
Board of Trade not only to make special grants from 
the Exchequer for road maintenance, but also for an 
Act “to enable local authorities to regulate and control 
the planning of main thoroughfares and building areas, 
and to prescribe the number of houses to be erected on 
an acre of ground; .also to give power to local authori- 
ties, with the sanction of the Local Government Board, 
to acquire land for open spaces, and to facilitate an 
improved development of their respective building 
areas.” Those expressions of opinion may be taken as 
evidence not only of the inadequacy of existing roads in 
town and country to serve the requirements of our 
time, but also of the costly projects which alone are 
offered for their future improvement. 

The business of the civil engineer was formerly 
defined as consisting in the construction of aids to 
facilitate communication between men. The humble 
road surveyor, the railway engineer of the old school 
and the later designers of tubes for underground 
passages and of immense viaducts over precipices, 
vivers and arms of the sea would, in that way, 
be found to have aims in common, however different 
might be the manner of realising them. By the ordinary 
economic law and because they have all done their 
work so well, they have created a demand for further 
facilities. It is not only roads and ordinary rail- 
ways which are found to be inadequate, but every 
new tube demonstrates the necessity for others of a 
higher class. Having gained time and overcome dis- 
tance by means of electric power and roads which 
present no obstacle, men now grumble about the time 
spent in travelling unless it is reduced to a minimum. 
Where it is to end nobody can foretell. 

It is remarkable that while the traffic exceeds 
the estimated number of passengers, the railways which 
provide for it are generally worked at a loss. The 
history of the District Railway would by itself be 
enough to scare speculators from attempting similar 
work. The tube railways, although especially adapted 
to existing conditions, and although they escaped the 
enormous outlay which was required for purchasing 
ground for the earlier underground railways, cannot be 
considered at present as profitable enterprises. Whether 
shareholders will derive consolation from Mr. Lioyp- 
GEorGE’s optimistic anticipation that hereafter they will 
reap profit isa doubtful question. Buta railway like that 
from Charing Cross to Golders Green, and which cost 
720,000/. per mile, shouid at least yield as much divi- 
dend as Consols to those who provided the money. It 
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is well to bear those facts in mind when quest 
road improvement are discussed. Managers an 
neers, although they may possess experience, 
always be certain of results; and, judging by w 
taken place, it might be said that the more nu 
the traffic the greater will be the loss to sharet 
The limit is reached when expenditure cannot | 
receipts. si 
Everyone knows that a belief is now , 
ground concerning the duty of the State to , 
compensation for the deficiencies in the 1 
on such railways as those which serve for the 
of the Metropolis. Mr, Lioyp-GrorcE spoke 
the trap which had been set for him in or 
compel him to explain the views of the Gove 
about a Traffic Board, increased fares and delimit; 
public and private enterprise. In other words, ma 
who are interested in finance wish the State to 
railways what the municipal and county surveyo) 
asked for in connection with highways, viz. tc 
special grants towards the additional cost of m 
ance. Neither shareholders nor surveyors wou 
whether the whole country should be compe 
contribute or those parts of it which received 
benefits. It may seem a short and easy me 
getting over the difficulty. It is, no doubt, « 
to the ordinary practice in this country, but 
economists approve of governmental road-n 
Dr Lave eye lays down the principle that, “ after 
instruction, there is no more powerful cause of pi 
than an improvement in the means of communic 
Accordingly he concludes that “since the nation 
by any increase in the revenue of taxes, or in the 
of all the sources of production, it follows th 
construction of railroads, &c., even though the 
no direct profit, is yet a most advantageous inve 
of the public funds.” People on the Continent, v 
accustomed to their Government meddling in or 
up any kind of business which may seem to be de: 
would accept such a theory. Indeed they dare 
otherwise. But people in Cornwall or Northumb 
who have not the wide views of foreign theoris 
officials, would object to the payment of a 
however small, in order to enable those 
have business in London to reach Golders’ 
in a brief time. They would say, and 
reason, if Londoners have. obtained additional 
tages let them pay for them by an increase oi 
Those who profit by the creation of new busine 
or about Golders Green should also contribute’ 
cost. But it would be an injustice that North 
land should assist in the support of the line | 
same scale as the people of Middlesex. ms 
The opening out of new districts offers opport! 
to architects and builders. But they are not n 
minded enough to desire that irregular means 
be adopted to gain for them commissions or Co! 
The charges on railways as on other things sh 
proportionate to the services rendered, and a pat 
who gains time by using the tube should be pt 
to pay as much for the convenience as he was 
tomed to pay for a slower mode of carriage. | 
cases it is not to be expected that money as | 
time should be saved. = | 
The recommendation of the municipal engine’ 
a closer relation to the interest of our readers. O} 
roads have become inconvenient because, 1n 
them out, there was no thought of motor traffic 
if that mode of travelling ceased to be a fasl 
quickly as it became on« the roads would serve | 
as before. It is not only increased width for t 
cars which is require’, but householders alon; 
roads would desire to have margins which woul! 
the noise and malodours of temporary poisoning 
atmosphere. ‘They have as much right to be con 
in any new scheme as the owners of the cars 
among the latter would deny that, no matt 
easily or how quickly they move, their motors) 


—— 
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ad surface more than large carriages drawn 
es, In ordinary equity they should be made to 
ute to repairs at a higher rate than those who 
fashioned conveyances. Ifit were possible there 
be special tracks laid out for motor-cars, entry 
ch would involve the payment of a toll. Car 
g has become an important industry, and the 
2 the means of a new pleasure, to say nothing of 
‘lity. But in such a country as ours that is not 
‘to give the privilege of exemption from pay- 
f any losses which are sustained. : 

one sense the proposal of the municipal engi- 
which we assume was inspired by. municipal 
ties, about the control of building estates so far 
es to new roads is the most important. In the 
ace, it is an additional interference with what 
onsidered to be the ‘rights of property.” The 
is expected to succumb to the interests of the 
yality, and probably in many cases to imaginary 
s. Overcrowding is a public danger, and an 
ent against the erection of more than a certain 
of houses per acre would be a preventive of 
], But owners and lessees of land will, of 
‘oppose such a proposition. They generally take 
ige of circumstances in each case, and if detached 
vare needed they are not likely to erect terraces 
[houses. Such men are also acquainted with 
hich gain approval with the public. They know 
‘a desire for roads which will display houses to 
age, which in a great many places are now laid 
}a much larger scale than formerly. Indeed, 
dads and “avenues” with sounding names are 
‘en which are weedgrown because enterprising 
(3 are not forthcoming to take advantage of those 
) sites. It is to be hoped the municipal authorities 
(eager in their desire to regulate and control the 
ig of new roads to have the direction fixed in 
iveyor’s office. To perform that kind of work 
equire special assistance, not easily to be found 
wW rate, or qualifications in the surveyor which 
it within the scope of his office when appointed. 
; now desirable in laying out roads is more than 
nvenience. 

Je it is satisfactory to recognise the least effort 
the improvement of large and small towns, it 
(not be overlooked that many of the proposals 
ily to be considered as tending to a revolution, 
}consequence the minds of many people will be 
(d. If State-supported railways carry people to 
éce, it is unwise to erect buildings in the streets 
ie The widening and maintenance of streets, 


f 


ig to Sir Epcar Speyer, can be avoided if. 


3) are constructed. To purchase land with the 
)f converting it into a building estate is also 
or there is no knowing what powers will be 
d by the local authority, and which may nullify 
x's intentions. Capital is the most susceptible 
ings, and unless project-mongers exercise more 
it may be diverted to uses which are less profit- 


We building when carried out under ordinary 
10S, 
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_ AGINETAN SCULPTURE. 


orgeates of use to recall official blunders, and 
>» which is memorable in connection with art 
‘ heglect to purchase the sculpture which was 
| the island of A®gina, and for which the eligible 
s the British Museum. Among the discoverers 
ie of the treasure was the late Cuartes R. 
; LL, and on that account the case possesses 
usual interest for architects. 
island of A®gina is about twenty miles distant 
: Pirgeus, which is the port of Athens. There 
ny legends associated with its history which 
iM Sliven it importance in the eyes of the 

_ But the Athenians were jealous of its naval 


ie 


strength, and in consequence it suffered. The capital 
of the island was visited by Pausanias, and he mentions 
the existence of a school of sculpture of which the 
products were different in treatment to those of the 
other schools. ; 

In 1805 Epwarp Dopwe tt visited A°gina, for the 
capital town in a Grecian island bore the same name 
as the island. He found two imperfect Doric columns 
which he imagined to be part of the Temple of Venus. 
But the principal ruins were those of the Temple of 
Jupiter Panhellenios, to the study of which he devoted 
no less than three days. Next to that of Corinth it 
was supposed to be the most ancient in Greece. No 
ruin, he says, was more picturesque. But the site was 
overgrown with bushes and the interior was obstructed 
with large blocks of stone. The trees were afterwards. 
removed, which allowed the architecture to be fully 
revealed. According to Dopwett the temple was built 
with a soft porous stone and coated with a thin stucco. 
The architrave and cornice were painted. Most of the 
columns were composed of several frusta, but some 
of the shafts were of a single block. In 1811 C. R. 
CocKERELL and his friend Grorce Foster arrived, to- 
gether with two Germans, the Baron Hatter and Herr 
Lincku. They at once commenced the removal of the 
rubbish accumulated during centuries about the temple. 
After three weeks work they were rewarded with the 
discovery of an unique collection of sculpture. The 
whole of the figures, eleven in number, which adorned 
the eastern pediment came to light, together with five 
figures from the western pediment. 

CocKERELL sent an account of the discovery and a 
description of the figures to his father in London. His. 
letter was read at a meeting of the Dilettanti 
Society, when Lord Harpwicx undertook to recom- 
mend to his fellow trustees of the British Museum 
to obtain authority from the Government to offer 
6,ooo/. for the sculpture. Unfortunately the Govern- 
ment, or rather their agents, would not venture 
on an offer in a_ business-like way. It was stipu- 
lated that if the sculpture was not approved it was 
to be again exported, but free of duty. The conditions 
were, of course, rejected by the four owners, for it was 
impossible to tell what would be the fate of their pro- 
perty. They decided to have a public sale of the pieces 
in November at Malta. The trustees of the British 
Museum became alarmed when they heard of the 
arrangement, and despatched Coompses, their superin- 
tendent of antiquities, with authority to bid up to 
8,o0o/. if necessary. He waited in Malta until the end 
of November, but as there was no sign of a sale he 
retired, leaving his commission with the Governor of 
the island. Meanwhile the Prince Royal of Bavaria, 
who realised the importance of such examples, found no 
difficulty in purchasing them at Zante, and it is be- 
lieved he had not to pay more than 6,ooo/. for both figures 
and fragments. Messrs. CockERELL and Foster had 
consented to relinquish their share of the purchase 
money if the sculpture was secured by England. But 
the bungling of the officials made that impossible, for it 
is understood they began by offering only 2,o0o/. for a 
collection which revealed the existence of a school of 
sculpture hitherto unknown, and _ which, moreover, 
exemplified the application of sculpture to fill a pedi- 
mental space, and the employment of colour and gilding 
to heighten the effect of a sculptor’s work. 

English amateurs had to console themselves by the 
belief that the sculpture from A°gina was more curious 
than beautiful. As some compensation for the loss the 
trustees of the British Museum were enabled to obtain 
casts of the figures which will always have to serve as 
substitutes. If the Museum possessed the originals we 
should then have examples which were almost 
sufficient to exemplify the most important phases of 
the history of Greek sculpture. The A®ginetan, the 
Phigelian and the Parthenon marbles would be enough 
to suggest the progress as well as the most important 
peculiarities of the art. 
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It was really owing to the exertions of WiILL1am 
Hamitton that the country did not also fail to possess 
the Phigelian marbles. CocKERELL and his party of 
travellers were the discoverers. He sent drawings of 
them to London, but the dismal collapse of the nego- 
tiations for the A°ginetan sculpture convinced amateurs 
that British officials did not. possess sufficient tact or 
energy to compete with foreigners. An English 
gentleman offered 6,o00/., which was the value set upon 
them by LusiErE, but the four discoverers wished to 
have a public sale, which was considered to be the 
most straightforward arrangement. HamiLton appealed 
to the First Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the Colonial Secretary, and having 
the influence of the Prince Regent to support him he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining approval of the outlay of 60,000 dols. 
or 15,000/, He took care to immediately despatch an 
agent to Corfu, and although the rate of exchange 
increased the price to 19,o00/., all risks were accepted, 
and the sculpture became English property. The 
purchase may be said to have made it easier 
to acquire the still more valuable and extensive 
collection of Lord Excrn which he derived from the 
Parthenon. 

At the time of the purchase of the A°ginetan sculp- 
tures it was considered by some of the Academicians 
who were consulted that they were allied to Etruscan 
work. Both are undoubtedly mysterious in their dif- 
ference from typical Greek work. In our time it is 
supposed that they were produced by Onatas or by 
some sculptor of his schoo]. There are traces of archaic 
treatment in many parts of the figures which support 
that. belief. By others it is supposed they are in the 
traditional manner of a Dorian school which exercised 
influence in A‘gina. DopweELL, who saw them soon 
after their exhumation, considered that, while the Doric 


severity of the early A®ginetan school was dif- 
fused throughout, yet there was a correctness in 
the muscularity whics belonged to a later time. What 


seems most strange to a modern observer is the un- 
meaning smile on all the faces. It is as marked in the 


dying warrior as in the central figure of the goddess, | 


and it has not vanished from the dead. It is not easy 
to explain so misplaced a manifestation of pleasure, 


although there is a resemblance to it in some of the | 


earliest work of the Greeks. The figures were all 
painted, and as the action was supposed to take place 
in the open air the background was painted blue. The 
sculpture on the western pediment is assumed to be a 
representation of the death of Parroctus, the Trojans 
appearing on one side with the Greeks on another, 
while ATHENE presides over the combat. In one of the 
angles of the eastern pediment HErcuLes is shown as 
an archer, and appears to be endeavouring to rescue 
his companion, who was the son of the King of Ac1na. 
Both are examples of the observance of rigorous laws of 
symmetry. Although conventionalism had to be recog- 
nised, the sculptors were more disposed to give pre- 
ference to realism. It is the combination of two 
manners which imparts the peculiarity to the group 
and allies the figures with archaic Greek and also with 
Etruscan work. 

It is to be regretted that the sculpture has not an 
honoured position in the British Museum. But it may 
be some extenuation of the blundering if we remember 
that the officials were without experience in purchasing 
on.a large scale. Besides it was architectural sculpture, 
and there was no certainty it would be appreciated by 
the public. The Townley Collection, which was bought 
a few years earlier, was of a varied kind which visitors 
to the Museum could understand without much difficulty. 
There is no likelihood that another opportunity of 
purchasing important architectural sculpture can arise. 
If found in Greece, Italy, or Egypt, the . figures 
would be retained. But the A°gina case should be 
remembered as a warning against delay whenever there 
is a chance of obtaining a valuable example of art at a 
reasonable price. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCH 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was 
Monday evening last at Conduit Street, W., Mr 
Collcutt, president, in the chair. . 
Mr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM (hon. secretary) ann 
decease of John Charles Traylen, who was 
associate in 1882. “2 


The Royal Gold Medal.—Presentation to Mr 
Belcher, A.R.A. ci 


The Presipent said:— Ladies and gentlemé 
with very great pleasure that I find myself pres 
such an auspicious occasion as this, the presenta 
Royal Gold Medal to one of our most honoured 


The Royal Gold Medal was instituted by Queen \ 
for the promotion of architecture, and |! ventur 
has never been more worthily bestowed than 
John Belcher, A.R.A., who has done so much 
our art, not only in his buildings, but also in] 
works, and in saying this I feel sure I ame 
sentiments not only of our profession, but of th 
world generally. In the selection of the name t 
this year presented to His Majesty the Council 
honour to their own judgment no less than they 
honour to Mr. Belcher. With regard to Mr. B 
career, I cannot do better than quote from the 4 
Review of September 1898, wherein you will 
interesting record and review of his work :—* 
his father, Mr. Belcher brought to the beginn 
career the knowledge he had gained as a boy 
where he had been sent to study and sketch, wi 
instructions to pay special attention to the Ri 
as understood in France. For some years aft 
worked in partnership with his father, but, whe 
retired, the subject of this record and review, 
his own words, ‘ After swallowing Street’s “ A 
tures,” forthwith proceeded on a wild Gothic car 
deal has happened since then, and he has long si 
to be influenced by the words or works of such: 
Street or the other bright particular stars of 
revival.” I have a dim recollection that Mr. Bel 
tendencies were towards a phase of Gothic architec 
he appears to have quickly discovered that his re 
tions lay in another direction. He very soon see 
fulfilled the prophecy of his father, who, when he 
son being influenced by the Gothic revival, exclai 
will soon come back to what I have taught you.” 
is so well known to members of the Institute 
necessary for me to give a detailed account of h 
achievements, but it will doubtless be of interest 
short summary of his more important building 
these are :—New lower hall and stables, Sto 
Northleigh ; Institute of Chartered Accountants ; 
Town Hall; houses, Chiswick Mall; house and 
Holcombe, Chatham; Bearroc, a mansion, — 
Electra House, Moorgate Street; Winchester — 
terior ; Cornbury Park Mansion ; Tapesley Pa 
Lancaster Memorial. The works that are 
best known to most of you are the grea 
in Moorgate Street, Electra House, and t 
in which the Society of Accountants find 
Electra House is broad, imposing and mascul 
ment, though showing great beauty and delicacy 
The building of the Institute of Chartered Account 
the work that perhaps impresses the artistic publi 
than any other; it is treated with great originé 
interior no less than the exterior. The judici 
sculpture and painting is nowhere more succes 
than here. The building is, in fact, a standing - 
to the happy results that can be attained by the s 
collaboration of the architect, sculptor and painter 
fortunately this fine work is hidden away in back 
crowded in by ordinary warehouse architecture, 
rounded as it is by mediocrity, “it shines like a 
in a naughty world.” It is peculiarly fitting t 
has so greatly distinguished himself in English 
in these later days should have erected his gr 
in the city where the earliest masterpieces of Styl 
found. Mr. Belcher was elected as Associate of the { 
Academy in the year 1900. 


I think I may say th 
whole profession was unanimous in the feeling th, 
distinction could not have been better bestowed. 
very arduous duty of presiding at the meeting ¢ 
International Congress held in London in last Ju" 
undertaken by him as president. He also deliver 


%. 


~ 


value. 
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interesting paper on “The Education of the Public in 
Architecture.” It must be fresh in. your memories how 
admirably he filled this onerous position, and with what 
indefatigable ardour he threw himself into the task of 
rendering the Congress a success. I do not remember that 
Mr. Belcher was thanked by the Institute for the valuable 
services he rendered, but I take this opportunity of saying 
that I feel we are all most deeply indebted to him. Mr. 
Belcher has won deserved recognition by the valuable 
literary services he has rendered to architecture, but how- 
ever much we may value these services, it must not be 
forgotten that the Gold Medal is presented to him solely on 
the distinguished merit of his building work. In collabora- 
tion with Mr. Mervyn Macartney he published most ex- 
haustive volumes on English Renaissance. I think there is 
no doubt that the study of this book has had a very 
beneficial influence on the more recent attempts in archi- 
tecture of this style. In making the necessary studies 
for this important work we may surmise that Mr. Belcher 
was confirmed in his sympathies for that style in which 
he now practises “so successfully. Mr. Belcher’s most 
recent book, “Essentials in Architecture,” can hardly 
yet be known to many of you, as it is only just pub- 
jished. It is dedicated to this Institute in acknowledgment 
of their desire to stimulate a popular interest in archi- 
tecture. I am fortunate in already having had the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with its excellences. It is 
written in a very simple and convincing manner, and the 
‘undue use of technical terms is avoided. It will certainly 
appeal very strongly not only to the architectural student, 
but also to the general public, to whom, indeed, it is chiefly 
addressed. We-have long felt the need of such a work, 
and we hope it will influence the revival of an intelligent 
study and appreciation of our art. Mr. Belcher is to be 


- warmly congratulated on the able manner in which he has 


supplied this want. 

The Presipent, addressing Mr. Belcher, concluded :— 
“We look upon you, sir, as one of those who are success: 
fully carrying on the great traditions of English archi- 
tecture. It is with the greatest pleasure and sincerest 
regard that I now invest you with His Gracious Majesty’s 
Gold Medal, and you may be assured that all your brethren 
‘delight in the honour conferred upon you, and hope to see 
many more noble works from your hands.” 

Mr. Betcuer, in his reply, said:—It is with very con- 
flicting emotions that I rise to express my sense of the great 
honour that is done me this evening. Your kind words, 
Mr. President, I very much appreciate, and I am grateful to 
you also, ladies and gentlemen, for the cordial way in which 
you have signified your endorsement of those words. The 
fact that this Gold Medal, bestowed by His Majesty the 
King, is awarded on the recommendation of my colleagues 
in the profession adds immensely to its significance and 
I have ever sought to serve the highest interests of 
architecture, and this proof and token of my brother archi- 
tects’ regard is most welcome. But I am overwhelmed 
with confusion when I call to mind—and it is so easy to 
‘call to mind—the names of many great architects, both at 
home and abroad, who are far more deserving of this great 
distinction thanI am. As regards many, if not most, of these 
Iam able to console myself with the thought that they are 
younger than I am, and I may hope to have many an oppor- 
tunity of being heretosee such honoured with the Blue Riband 
ofthe profession. But even so, allowing the consideration that 


this Gold Medal is awarded annually to have its full weight, 


the sense of my own defects and limitations is strong upon 
me; but the way in which the President has made the best 
of the material at his disposal leads me to hope that you 
may give me credit for someat least of the virtues and good 
‘works he has ascribed to me. You have encouraged me to 
believe, Mr. President—and I am sincerely grateful for the 
encouragement—that if my work has not been large or 
extensive in area, at least its quality is appreciated, and that 
it has been fruitful of suggestion to younger members of 
the profession who are devoting themselves to carrying on 
that elastic form of Renaissance work which is now 
becoming so popular. I have always aspired to do 
really good work, and particularly work which should 
embrace and include in its scope the sister arts of 
sculpture and painting, and you almost persuade me, 
Mr. President, that I have not laboured in vain. If, 
indeed, I have achieved success in this respect, let me 
acknowledge at once my indebtedness to my association 
with so many great sculptors; such, for instance, as my 
old friend Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, also Mr. Harry Bates, 
Mr. Geo. Frampton, Mr. Goscombe John, Mr. Drury, Mr. 


Pomeroy, Mr. Bertram Mackennal and others, all of whom 
at one time or another have lent their aid in giving expres- 
sion and artistic embellishment to my buildings. But let 
me assure you also that I have been most fortunate in the 
men who have been associated with me in the carrying out 
of my work—men of ability and enthusiasm, responsive to 
the call of art in its highest forms, kindred spirits with 
whom I have spent many happy hours and passed through 
some thrilling experiences of the kind familiar, no doubt, 
to all who work in an architect’s office. Amongst the 
earliest of my friends was Mr. James Walter James, whose 
remarkable powers of organisation proved invaluable 
in the introduction and ordering of , business methods 
in my office. Then came Mr. (now Professor) Beres- 
ford Pite, of whose ‘strong personality and versatile 
genius there is but little needto remind you. I think it was 
while he was still with me that he won the Soane 
Medallion with his celebrated design of a Medizeval West 
End club. Since then he has surpassed us all in the 
beauty of his Renaissance designs, and is, too, a dis- 
tinguished exponent of the pure and refined methods of 
Greek architecture. Professor Harry Wilson, of South 
Kensington, now distinguished not only in architecture, but 
as a painter, sculptor and worker in metals, was also with 
me for a time, leaving me, in the first instance, to join my 
old and sincere friend Sedding. Professor Reilly, of 
Liverpool, was not long in my office, but long enough, I 
hope and believe, to have enjoyed some of the work we 
had in hand then. Besides these three professors there are 
many others 1 could name who have won distinction, such 
as Needham Wilson (Institute Medallist 1884 and Soane 
Medallist 1886); Thomas Phillips Figgis; Hubert Corlette 
(Owen Jones Student 1896 and Institute Medallist 1899) ; 
also Messrs. James Fulton, James Charles Cook, 
James Scott, Balfour Paul, Lionel Detmar, Curtis 
Green, Herbert Ibberson, George Malcolm and others. 
Many of my pupils also have done credit to their 
sojourn in my office. Messrs. Philip Johnston, Alexander 
Hennell (Tite Prizeman), William Chadwick (now in 
South Africa), T. H. Russell and Maberly Smith and others. 
Then there is my present loyal and efficient staff, every 
member of which I appreciate; and last of all, one who is 
a host in himself, my trusty friend and partner, John James 
Joass (Pugin Student 1892, and Owen Jones Prizeman 1895). 
I may say we are so thoroughly in sympathy that my 
burdens are lightened by his efficient aid. These have all 
been real friends and true fellow-workers, and one of the 
happiest occasions in my life was when recently all the 
members of my staff, both past and present, met to entertain 
me at dinner during my term of office as President of this 
Institute—a token of their esteem and affection which was, 
as you may easily imagine, most gratifying to me. 
An architect may well count himself happy when he is 
loyally supported by men who knowand lend themselves to 
his methods, even when they regard them as peculiarities, or 
even weaknesses. The last-named, the weaknesses, are 
especially open to the quantity surveyor, and I esteem 
myself fortunate in the services in this capacity of so able 
and so conscientious a man as Mr. Gleed, with whom my 
younger brother, Mr. Arthur Belcher, having very wisely 
devoted himself to this lucrative branch of the profession, 
is in partnership. Then there are the builders, to whom I 
am greatly indebted for the careful attention paid to my 
wishes and directions, notably Messrs. Colls & Sons, who 
have carried out so many of my City buildings in the per- 
fect manner for which they are justly noted. Amongst the 
hosts of individual workers, craftsmen and others whose 
skill has been so faithfully employed in my service, I must 
mention by name my old friend Mr. Brindley, if only to 
acknowledge how much I have learnt from him. We all 
know Mr. Brindley as one of the greatest of living authori- 
ties on the different kinds of marble and their right use, but 
I know also how true is his love of art generally, and how 
good his judgment in all that pertains to his craft. It is of 
great consequence to an architect that his associates should 
be such as can interpret and carry out his work sympatheti- 
cally and intelligently. The architect has been likened 
to a general directing the operations of an army of workers ; 
but to my thinking a happier and more suggestive com- 
parison is that of the conductor of an orchestra leading and 
directing the executants in the interpretation of a work of 
his own composition. I prefer this because, as I under- 
stand the art of war, even in these scientific days the vast 
majority of the units engaged are mere machines, whereas - 
the architect, like the conductor of the orchestra, has to do 
with many minds. The various musical instruments in 
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their sensitiveness and capacity of expression are respon- 
sive to the mind of the performer, and the musician has not 
only to understand the powers and limitationis of each that he 
may build up his harmonies correctly, but if he would him- 
self conduct the orchestra there must be mutual confidence 
and a sympathetic understanding between him and the 
executants. Only thus will he be able to secure a proper 
balance and proportion, a right tone or colour, and such 
subordination of one part to another as will constitute 
the whole a perfect work of art. The executants, 
of course, must one and all be of the very best. A 
single incapable or ineffective unit may spell disaster to 
an army ; the disaster is certain and inevitable if there be 
a single weak or faulty performer in the rendering of a 
musical composition. The architect may well address his 
subordinates in the words which Pericles is said to have 
used to Phidias and other artists at Athens :—‘‘O ye who 
expect me to undertake great works, zealously prepare 
yourselves and harbour no inert self-confidence. None 
whose hands are not experienced and on whom Athene has 
not looked kindly will ever be employed by me.” It is 
obvious also that the more frequently the same men work 
together, the more thoroughly will they understand one 
another and adapt themselves each to his part in its 
relation to the whole. The several workers will acquire 
confidence in the architect and an intelligent insight into 
his thoughts and purposes as expressed in his designs. 
He on his part, gaining confidence in them, will be 
able to allow a certain amount of freedom of expression 
to the craftsmen under him, and thus give them a 
fair opportunity for the exhibition of their powers. 
Now, more than ever, we want “men, not machines.” The 
architect will not use his fellow-workers as an organist 
uses the stops of an organ; for the organ is a single instru- 
ment controlled by one mind, whereas the architect has to 
deal with a full orchestra of minds, all working together to 
one end, viz. the interpretation and expression of the 
architect’s designs. The more perfect and sensitive this 
combination is, the more closely will the accomplishment 
of the work approximate to the ideal. The organ, wonder- 
ful and perfect as the king of musical instruments, is not 
a true type of the architect’s work, but of the painter’s, 
the various stops being employed, like the pigments 
of the artist, to obtain colour effects. As regards the 
work of the painter and the sculptor, I have always 
contended and struggled for the collaboration of these 
with fhe architect, even in the days when such an 
idea was regarded as quite utopian. I am glad I have lived 
to see the arts drawing closer together and even now 
working in unity. It is the architect who is (or should be) 
in a position to bring about this combination, which in its 
completeness is the most powerful that can be attained. 
The building which shelters and provides scope for the art 
of the painter and sculptor is the work of the architect, and 
it is his to furnish the opportunities and the settings and to 
determine the subjects of the joint work. In all cases the 
artists should work together ab initio—in the case of a build- 
ing under the leadership of the architect ; in the case of a 
monument under that of the sculptor; and in the case 
of a gallery or other place for the exhibition of his 
art under that of the painter. This is quite a different 
thing from the mere (and sometimes casual) pro- 
viding space or place for the independent exhibition of 
works of art. The true collaboration of the arts leads 
to far higher and nobler results than the haphazard 
kind of arrangement that has so long prevailed, and I trust 
that the day is not far distant when the students of the 
various arts will be more completely organised and 
associated than they are at present, and will be set to work 
out problems together, and together accomplish noble works 
in which they can join hands and hearts. 

Ladies and gentlemen and colleagues, I trust you will 
pardon these somewhat lengthy remarks, and let me assure 
you that I am grateful for the hearty and encouraging 
reception you have accorded me, not only now, but always— 
_ a kindness which will ever remain graven deep on my 
heart. : 

The President announced that the next meeting would 
be ne on Tuesday, July 2, and the proceedings termi- 
nated. 


_ The Commission for the statue of the late Sir Daniel 
Dixon has been given to Mr. W. H. Thornycroft, R.A., who 
has undertaken to carry out the work in two years. The 
Statue will be set up in Belfast. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. sey 

Y invitation of Mr. H. W. Matthews, a local member, 

a party representing the Society of Architects met at 

Bath on the 13th inst. About sixty members attended. 
According to the account in the Bath Herald, Lacock Abbey 
was first visited, where, in the absence of Sir John Dickson— 
Poynder, they were received by his steward, Mr. J. S. 
Corbett. 


time to start a small private company, composed of work- 
men, who would carve stones for garden ornaments, the: 


Bath freestone being most suitable for that purpose. It 
would not only increase the earnings of the banker masons. — 
engaged, but increase the output, and generally conduce to 


the prosperity of the neighbourhood. In order to inspect 


the principal quarries of the locality the party was sub-— 
divided into three, one proceeding to the Bath Stone Firms. 


Company’s quarry at Monk’s Park, another to the Harthany 
Park quarries of Messrs. Marsh, Son & Gibbs, and a third to- 
the quarries of Messrs. Yockney & Co. 
quarry was mentioned in the programme, that of the 
Corsham Quarrying Company, whose managing partner, 
Mr. H. J. Lucas, was present, but in the end time did not 
permit of more than a surface inspection in this case. For 
the visit to the Bath Stone Firms’ quarry Mr. T. Sturge 
Cotterell was the guide; at Messrs. Marsh, Son & Gibbs's: 
three directors were present—Messrs. F. H. Gibbs, H. P:. 


Lyle and W. West Mabson—and Mr. Yockney himself was 


at the head of the third party. 
The party at the Monk’s Park quarry were singularly 


fortunate in arriving at the precise moment when a very — 
The 


fine 10-ton block was being removed by the crane. 
technical experts present were able to see at Messrs. 
Marsh, Son & Gibbs’s another fine 
of 7 tons weight. In the latter the perpendicular shaft, 
lined with moss and studded with ferns, which is still used 
for raising stone, was inspected with much interest, and 
wherever they went the party learned much of the methods 
of winning the world-famous constructive material, and 
heard with amazement the evidence of the inexhaustibility 
of the supply. 


To most of the visitors the exploration was a complete 
education, for some were even under the impression that 


the stone is always obtained from the surface of the ground 

The negotiating of from 100 to 150 steps down the incline 
of 70 to 100 feet in depth at the different quarries com- 
pletely removed that misapprehension. Opportunity was 
also taken to disperse some of the prejudices which 
exist about Bath stone. There is only one system of ex- 
tracting the Bath freestone in all the rival quarries, and 
this has been described as an inversion of the method of 
working coal. The coal miner undercuts, so that the mass 
may fall and break ; the quarryman has to commence his 
operations at the roof by picking with an adze-shaped pick. 
Afterwards a one-handled saw is used to separate laterally 
the block that is being removed from the parent rock, and 
by the introduction of levers, which are weighted and 
shaken as necessary, the block is forcibly detached at the 
back and removed by a crane, the broken end being dressed 
with the axe. Once the first block is removed there is access 
for the quarrymen by means of the opening that has beep 
made to the back of the bank of stone, and they are, there- 
fore, able to use the saw transversely, and to separate the 
block from its back or hinder attachment so as to render all 
further breaking off unnecessary. 

The three parties having completed the different inspec 
tions arrived by instalments at Monk’s House, under which 
some of them had actually been walking in the Monk’s 
Park quarry. Here Sir John and Lady Goldney gave each 
visitor a personal and cordial welcome, and tea was served 
in the billiard-room. The house has its traces of “ Adam’s ” 
werk, and was therefore full of interest. A delightful 
drive to Bath was taken via Box Hill, but on the way a 
brief halt was made at Corsham Court, which was inspected 
externally together with the church. 


On the next day there was a partial inspection of some 


of the places of interest in the city. The architects were 
abroad soon after 10 a.m., spending an interesting hour at 
the Pump-room and the baths, ancient and modern, Mr. 
L. H. Wilson, the manager, and Mr. A. J. Taylor, architect, 
being there to receive them. Vehicles were afterwards 
engaged, and under the guidance of Mr. H. W. Matthews, 
Mr. S. S. Reay and Mr. R. E. Brinkworth a comprehensive 
drive was taken, concluding at the Art Gallery, and 
resumed after luncheon at headquarters for Beechen Clifi 
and Combe Down. In the early evening the mayor (Mr 


He announced that he hoped in a short space of 


A fourth stone 


specimen piece’ 
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S. W. Bush) held an “ At home” at the Roman Promenade, 
and invited to meet the visitors a number of citizens, 
including the members of the Corporation and all local 
architects. 

_ At the service in the Abbey on the Sunday which the 
members attended, the Rev. Prebendary Boyd preached. 
He referred to the dignity of architecture. It was dignified, 
first, because of the strength and purpose of building. We 
had in this country the remains of Roman walls that had 
stood for certainly 1,500 years, or they might go to Rome 
and see there mighty structures which had stood for 2,000 
years. They looked at those things with just awe and 
reverence. Architecture was, in the next place, a dignified 
art—the expression of noble ideas. While it was expressive 


of individual genius, of course it was expressive, and 


highly so, of national character. Instances were cited of 


characteristic Grecian and Roman architecture, and the 


preacher said architecture was powerful in expressing 
religious belief. The Grecian temple was said to be an 
expression of religious belief, and it was remarked 
as being notable that when the Romans, whom per- 
haps they did not wrongly think of as being more 
materialistic, came to rear their temples, they borrowed 
from the Greek. Architecture was a dignified art, 
too, because of its power of influencing men. Christian 
architecture inspired reverence and tended to pro- 
yoke aspiration and uoble effort. They might try these 


assertions that architecture was a dignified art by thinking 


of the great regard that was entertained for public struc- 
tures in this land. In viewing their own cathedral at Wells 
everybody must feel the noble ideas that were embodied 
there, and no one could see it without having many emo- 
tions affected, and so their earnest hope was that those to 
whom was entrusted the work of carrying out the architec- 
ture of the day might always maintain the highest ideals 
and repel vigorously and successfully all those influences 
that would be hurtful. Painting and sculpture were open 
to these influences also, but in addition, in the case of 
architecture there were the considerations, perfectly right, 
indeed necessary, but to be held in their proper place, of 


_ convenience and utility. They wanted these considerations 


tobe redeemed and transfigured by the touch of serious 


_ purpose. 
Some of the members visited Glastonbury and Wells in: 
_ the afternoon. 


A noble art to be nobly pursued. 


They were accompanied over the cathedral 


_ by Canon Church. 


A public dinner was held at the Empire Hotel. Mr. 
A: E. Pridmore presided. In proposing “Success and con- 
tinued prosperity to the ancient city of Bath,” he expressed 
the hope that their excellent building material would be 
used in abundance when the building trade was in a better 


| condition than it was to-day. They would go away with a 


grateful recollection of the kindness they had received, and 
would not fail to proclaim the city’s attractions. They 


| greatly appreciated the hard work of Mr. H. W. Matthews, 


their local friend and member, who had assisted _ their 
secretary in London and arranged a programme all had 


_ enjoyed. 


The Mayor responded. He said he knew that the 
tendency was nowadays to allow considerations of economy 


_ to hamper the freedom of architects, and he hoped they 


would always seek to induce their clients to hand over 
their bank-books aad to have such implicit confidence in 


_ their integrity, their honour and their genius that they 


would gladly pay for what they erected. 
_ Mr. D. Maclean, M P., also replied, and promised his 


| support to the Registration Bill. 


, Mr. G. P. Gooch, M.P., proposed “‘ The Society of Archi- 
tects.” He said that heaps of societies had got Bills which 


they wanted to get through, and some of them had. 


been waiting even 


longer than had th 1 
Wrthitects, gs n ha e Society of 


The lesson was not to despair, but to go 


| on influencing those who had influence, and it might 


not be long before their Bill found itself on the statute 
book. At any rate, they had the good wishes of the mem- 


| bers for Bath, because, as he understood the matter, it was 
one of simple justice and common sense. 


The President expressed heartfelt thanks to Mr. 
Matthews for the trouble he had taken in making the 
atrangements which had been so successful, and as a mark 
° their appreciation asked his acceptance of a silver 
christening cup for the infant daughter whose baptism had 
been observed during the stay of the Society in Bath. 

tr. Matthews replied, associating Mr. Cotterell and his 


_ Professional colleagues in the city generally who had assisted 


1m with the success which had been achieved: 


THE VICTORIA MEMORIAL, WINCHESTER. 


Gly: group and enthroned figure of the late beloved 
: Queen Victoria on the Abbey Grounds, Winchester, 
which Mr. Gilbert never finished, has, as we have often 
noted in our columns, says the Hampshire Advertiser, had 
many vicissitudes—its removals and its joint ownership. 
Intended to be canopied by the fine old hall of the Norman 
and Plantagenet kings, it was first placed out of doors on 
Castle Hill, in a mere courtyard of the Assize Courts, and 
this treatment of the fine work of art in bronze displeased 
alike the donor, the late Mr. Whittaker, high sheriff 
of Hants in the Jubilee year, which it commemorates, 
and the accomplished academician and sculptor. It 
was moved to the Abbey grounds by the Hants 
County Council and to the custody of the Winchester 
Corporation, and all that was required was a canopy. 
This_ adjunct is now in a fair way of attainment, 
provided the funds are obtained. The difficulties 
of design and approval have been surmounted by that 
enthusiastic and accomplished artist and veteran, the 
Rev. G. A. Seymour, of Winchester, whose drawing 
of a canopy in the Graco-Roman style has received 
the approbation of the President of the Royal Academy 
and other connoisseurs and of the County Council, 
who have consented to the scheme. Mr. Seymour in- 
forms us that Mr. Ambrose Poynter, son of Sir Edward 
Poynter, P.R.A., has written, ‘I am prepared to make the 
necessary architectural drawing in accordance with the 
general lines of the scheme proposed by you.” That the 
reverend gentleman’s design has met with such high testi- 
monies of excellence speaks volumes for his artistic ability 
and taste, and we hope he will be spared to see a fruition of 
his strenuous efforts to have this splendid group completed 
at our local memorial of the late queen, who was a 
Hampshire resident for so many years, and many of whose 
Saxon predecessors are inhumed and enshrined in this city. 
The next step is monetary and voluntary ; about 1,800/. is 
required, and this sum, it may be hoped, will be speedily 
forthcoming. 


PERTH ‘CIRY SHALE: 


OME time ago Mr. J. J. Burnet, A.R.S.A., architect, 
Glasgow, was appointed by Perth Town Council to 
examine the city hall and its foundations and to report as 
to suitability for reconstruction, or whether a new hall was 
advisable. His report has just been received. Having 
detailed the position of matters and pointed out that with 
one exception the entrance and exits were all on one side 
of the building, and that in case of fire in that portion the 
audience would have but one means of egress—the gallery 
fire door in the south gable—Mr. Burnet says that after 
most careful consideration he has come to the conclusion 
(1) that the present hall buildings are quite inadequate both 
as a hall and in respect of the modern adjuncts to a hall 
for such a city as Perth; (2) that as the present 
walls are dilapidated, it is highly inadvisable that any 
portion whatever of the existing structure shall be 
incorporated in any scheme of reconstruction, and conse- 
quently (3) an entirely new building is necessary. In con- 
sidering a scheme for a new town hall he submitted block 
plans suggesting the formation of streets on the north and 
south sides. He is of opinion that a creditable hall of 
simple design without a tower could be erected for 20,0004. 
The tower might cost from 3,000/. to 4,000/._ In his plans he 
had taken the hall to accommodate 2,500, of which at least 
1,000 would be in the gallery and platform. Had he felt at 
liberty to suggest any other site he would have preferred to 
make the hall buildings part of the same block as the 
present municipal buildings, either at the corner of High 
Street and George Street or facing the river in Tay Street, 
but he inferred that the Council had decided that King 
Edward Street was the proper site, and had therefore 
endeavoured to outline a scheme for buildings there separate 
from the municipal buildings. They might be less con- 
venient on civic ceremonial occasions, but would still be 
dignified and worthy of the beautiful city of Perth. 


Mr. C. Mawson, head-master of the Shipley School of 
Art and director of the local museum, has been selected, out 
of a large number of applicants, as head-master of the 
Warrington School of Art, in succession to Mr. C. B. 
Aylward, who has held the post for many years and is about 
to retire. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


WHEN one reads the account of the Fleet River, and 
of such approaches to it as Breakneck Stairs, one is 
gratified that it is no longer visible. But Paris still 
possesses a Fleet inthe Biévre. For over thirty years, 
or, in other words, since sanitation was considered worth 
scientific attention, the little river has been condemned. 
An occasional English visitor to the Gobelins may have 
the courage to look out for it, and students of painting 
in search of the picturesque sometimes utilise it for a 
subject. It is bounded by many of those tumble-down 
houses which in most places are found wherever tanners 
or skin-dressers and dryers follow their occupation. 
The water, or the fluid which passes by that name, is 
continually varying in colour, according to the refuse 
poured into it. It is now again proposed to conceal 
the Biévre by covering it. But for that purpose it 
will be necessary to come to agreement with the owners 
of various establishments along the sides, for whom it 
serves the purposes of a sewer. Twenty-eight out of 
ninety-one are opposed to any change. It is one of the 
blots of Paris which the Municipal Council avoid when 
they are conducting foreign visitors through the city. 
Vanity may be more influential than sanitation, and it 
is now believed that if the Biévre is allowed to 
sluggishly pass into the Seine it will be beneath the 
close covering of masonry. 


For painters of costume, archeologists and designers 
the exhibition of the Golden Fleece which was opened 
in Bruges on Tuesday will be attractive. The Order 
was founded in the old city on the occasion of the 
marriage of the Duke of Burcunpy with IsaBELLA of 
Portugal in 1430. The King of Spain, who is the 
sovereign of the Order, has taken great interest in the 
exhibition, while the Emperor of Austria and the King 
of the BeLcians have also co-operated. We need not 
say how distinguished the Order has been, for the 
Duke of WELLINGTON set greater value on the golden 
badge than on any of his decorations, and on some 
occasions he wore it alone. The exhibition is intended 
mainly to exemplify the history of the Order from 1430 
to 1598. Portraits of the sovereigns and of the 
chevaliers, insignias of the chapters, illuminated manu- 
scripts and representations of ceremonies have been 
brought together for the first time. From Paris forty- 
four miniatures by JEHAN Foucoguetr have been contri- 
buted. The Emperor of Austria has lent costumes and 
gold plate. The King of Spain has not only contributed 
a collection of various things relating to the Order, but 
he has lent a dozen of his halberdiers, who are to remain 
in Bruges until the close of the exhibition in September. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


ae public will shortly be able to see the whole 

frontage of the South Kensington Museum with- 
out any obstruction to the view. The masonry which 
Messrs. Hottoway & GREENWoop have executed will 
sustain close examination. The Portland stone employed 
has been derived from the Coombe Down Quarries at 
Portland, belonging to the Bath Stone Firms, Ltd. The 
total quantity supplied was about 16,800 tons. 


HENLEY HOUSE AND THE HOMESTEAD, GREAT MISSENDEN, BUCKS. 


HESE two houses have been built for Mr. ALFRED 
DunuiLL, stand on a branch of the Chiltern 

Hills near Great Missenden, Bucks, and have extensive 
views of the surrounding country. They contain 
cespectively morning-room, dining-room, drawing-room, 
kitchen and usual offices, and four and six bedrooms. 
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In Henley House a feature has been made of the stair- 
case window, which also lights the entrance hall. This 
window shows in lower gable on front elevation 
inside the ceiling follows curve of window, and shelves 
are arranged at each side for curios, &c. ; 

The walls are of brick covered with rough-cast out- 
side and whitened, and the roofs are covered with 
Bedfordshire hand-made tiles. All windows are of the 
casement type painted white; the frames, as also al] 
outside wood and ironwork, are painted green. 

The architect was Mr. J. BRucE Merson, of 17 St. 
Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C., and the contractors were 
Messrs. ALDRIDGE, of Willesden. 


MESSRS. DEBENHAM & FREEBODY’S PREMISES, WIGMORE STREET, w 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—CARLISLE: VIEW ACROSS TRANSEPTS FROw 
; SOUTH. 
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PLAN OF CARLISLE CATHEDRAL. | 


HOUSE AT BEZING, BASSES PYRENEES, FRANCE. 


HIS house was erected at Bezing, a village about 
thirteen miles from Pau, at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, for Dr. Epwarps, of Pau. The basement 
was formed of rough stones and cement. The stones 
were taken from the river Gave running at the foot o/ 
the grounds. This part of the house was erected by a 
local French builder. The whole of the woodwork fot 
the upper portion was sent out from England and 
erected by English workmen sent out to the site. The 
elevations illustrated face east and south and have an 
uninterrupted view of the Pyrenees. ‘The chief feature 
is the verandah running round three sides of the 
house. This affords an excellent shelter from the 
fierce sun in the summer, and keeps the house warm 1P 
winter and protects it from the prevalent winds. 
architects are Messrs. Haywarp & MayNARD, © 
20 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. ° 
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EXHIBITIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND SINCE 1890." 


‘INCE the publication in the Society’s Journal of 
) November 8, 1889, of the Memorandum on Exhibitions 
Jdin Great Britain and Ireland, which was prepared at 
e request of the Secretary of State for F oreign Affairs for 
euse of the committee then occupied in organising the 
hibition at Chicago, there have not been many exhibitions 
Jd in this country of an important character, or properly 
titled to the epithet international. 

The largest and most successful was that held in 
asgow in 1901. This resulted in a surplus of over 
ooo, One held in the following year at Wolverhampton 
as less successful, as it resulted in a deficit of about 
000. This was on a smaller scale than Glasgow. A 
I] smaller exhibition was held at Bradford in the year 
04, which left a surplus of nearly 15,000/. A successful 
hibition was also held at Cork in 1902, but the surplus 

over 6,000/. was due to the liberality of the subscribers, 
ithout whose assistance the exhibition would not have 
id its expenses. In 1896 one was held at Cardiff; it had 
small balance on the wrong side. Many smaller exhibi- 
yns were held at some of the chief centres of industry— 
anchester, Liverpool, Bristol, Birmingham, &c. Some of 
ese were of the nature of private speculations, others were 
‘omoted by local committees. Most of them may be said 
have been popular and successful. In many cases they 
ere certainly profitable to their promoters and beneficial 
the local industries. 

In London no large exhibitions have been held, though 
ere have been a great number of various characters, 
irticulars of some of which are givena little later on. It 
‘certainly the fact, as far as this: country is concerned, 
at the tendency of late years has been towards exhibitions 

a special character dealing with particuiar trades or 
dustries. These are of necessity small as compared with 
e large international exhibitions of the past, but they 
‘em on the whole to be regarded as more useful for 
isiness purposes by manufacturers and traders than such 
tge exhibitions. They do not necessarily appeal specially 
the general public, but they offer useful opportunities for 
e transaction of business, and, judging from their success, 
—oome are much appreciated and generally 

ised. 

It must not be forgotten that exhibitions on the scale of 

ris, Chicago or St. Louis can only be carried on at a 
iry heavy loss, which loss has to be made good by sub- 
cae or grants from one source or another. The 


eipts from the admission of visitors and from the various 
yments made by those visitors, a large proportion of 
hich of necessity reaches the exhibition coffers, can never 
+ sufficient during the season for which an exhibition is 
yen to meet the very heavy charges for buildings, instal- 
tion, &c., when these are on the large scale and of the 
aborate character induced by international rivalry. It 
ay be worth while for a country or a city to incur this 
‘ssin view of the indirect benefits gained, but it must be 
(garded as most probable that in the future the occasions 
1 which such indirect benefits will counterbalance the 
‘rtain loss will be few and far between, though they are 
ute likely at intervals to recur. It is probable that in 
e case of Paris the indirect profits to that great city are 
ficient to induce the Government to keep up the series of 
amis exhibitions, and it would be a matter for regret if the 
mes were not continued, but it is difficult to name any 
her city which would gain in the same way. A new and 
Sing country, anxious to develop its industries, might be 
clined to face the cost of advertising them by an exhibition 
1 the international scale, but so far as careful considera- 
on of the conditions may justify prophecy, it seems un- 
sely that in the immediate future any of the older coun- 
‘ies will be willing to meet the necessary expenditure. It 


derable Proportion will be confined to some special subject, 
| Sroup of subjects, rather than any of the great inter- 
tional exhibitions of the past. 


I—London Exhibitions. 


During the period under consideration there have been 
a ndon no important exhibitions of an international 
taracter, but it may be useful to put on record some 
ees ee ee ee 


| 


* 
agentes at the request of the Board of Trade for the in- 
1on of the Japanese Government by Sir Henry Truman 


9 
00d, secretary of the Society of Arts. 


ae seems reasonable to expect that in the future we. 
‘all have a number of smaller exhibitions, of which a con- | 


account of the exhibitions which have been held. The two 
most important exhibitions held in London during the 
period 1890-1906 were certainly the Royal Military Exhibi- 
tion at Chelsea in 1890 and the Royal Naval Exhibition at 
the same place in 1891. Both of these were extremely 
successful. They were held on ground belonging to the 
Chelsea Hospital, an area of about 73 acres. The exhibits 
were mainly loans, but trade exhibitors were charged 5s. 
per square foot. 

The number of visitors to the Royal Military Exhibition, 
1890, was 923,761. The total receipts of this exhibition 
were a little over 55,000/., of which 36,750/. came from ad- 
missions and about 9,ooo/. from concessions, sale of space, 
&c. A little over 6,000/. was received from donations. The 
expenses amounted to over 45,000/,, of which 18,500/. was 
for buildings, installation, &c. The surplus was nearly 
10,000/. 

The attendances at the Royal NavalExhibition, 1891, were 
much larger—2,351,683. The total receipts were uearly 
155,500/, ; of this admissions accounted for 109,000/., and 
concessions, space, sale of catalogues, &c., for about 


46,500/. The expenditure amounted to about 108,500/. ; of 
this 36,o00/. was for buildings, installation, restoration 
of grounds, &c., 10,70o0/. for entertainments, 6,500/. for 
illuminations. There was a balance of 47,000/. The profits 


from these two exhibitions were devoted to certain military 
and naval benevolent institutions. 

As mentioned in the previous memorandum, a series of 
exhibitions was started at Earl’s Court after the last of the 
South Kensington exhibitions—the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition held in 1886. These have been continued since 
and have proved very popular and well attended. They 
are in the hands of a private company, and are believed to 
have been profitable, the grounds being a very popular 
place of resort during the summer,* and providing what is 
much appreciated in London, a place of outdoor recreation 
under good and careful management. During the same 
period a number of exhibitions of different characters have 
been held at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. These have 
most of them been of a special character, and though some 
of them have been termed international, they were none of 
them genuine international exhibitions. 

At the Imperial Institute several exhibitions have been 
held, all of them devoted to some .special subject. The 
first of these was in 1804, and dealt. with pottery; in the 
next year (1895) the subject was photography, in 1897 there 
was a yachting and fisheries exhibition, in 1898 an exhibi- 
tion of acetylene generators, in 1899 an exhibition. of 
ecclesiastical art, and in 1900 one of English education. 

In 1899, at the suggestion of the Society of Arts, the 
Science and Art Department held an exhibition of litho- 
graphy to commemorate the invention of lithography by 
Senefelder in 1798. This was followed by a_ series 
of exhibitions of methods of illustration :—1901, illustra- 
tion by typographical methods: 1903, engraving and 
etching; 1905, photogravure and other photographic 
methods. These were international, and included large 
and representative collections of foreign work. 

A small general industrial exhibition was held in the 
People’s Palace, East London, in 1896. 

In addition to these were many other smaller exhibi- 
tions, and also a number of exhibitions dealing with. special 
subjects, most of which were at the Agricultural Hall or at 
Olympia. The more important of these dealt with such 
subjects as tramways and light railways, bicycles, electrical 
appliances, engineering, motors, building materials, colliery 
and mining plant, gas, confectionery, furniture, brewers’ 
products, groceries and provisions, tobacco, boots and 


shoes, &c. 


* The present series commenced in 1895, and include the fol- 
lowing :—Empire of India Exhibition, 1895: Empire of India 
and Ceylon Exhibition, 1896 ; Victorian Era Exhibition, 1897 ; 
International Universal Exhibition, 1898 ; Greater Britain Exhibi- 
tion, 1899 ; Woman’s Exhibition, 1900 ; Military Exhibition, 1901; 
Paris in London Exhibition, 1902 ; International Fire Exhibition, 
1903: Italian Exhibition, 1904; Naval, Shipping and Fisheries. 
Exhibition, 1905; Imperial Royal Austrian Exhibition, 1906. 

+ The Secretary of tiie Crystal Palace has kindly furnished the: 
following list of exhibitions held there since 1890 :—Photographic,. 
1890; Mining, 1890; Horticultural, 1891 ; Photographic, 1891 ; 
Electrical; 1892; Photographic, 1893; Sports and Pastimes, 1893 ; 
South African, 1895; Horse-drawn and Hoxseless Carriages, 
1896 ; Imperial Victoria Exhibition, 1897 ; Photographic, 1898 : 
Article Club, 1899; Music, 1900; Naval and Military, 1901 ; 
American, 1902; Engineering and Hardware, 1903 : Music, 1903 ; 
Food and Grocery, 1903; Indian and Colonial, 1905; Food, 
| Health and Hygiene, 1906 ; Pianoforte and Music Trades, 1906. 
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The occasional exhibitions of arts and crafts promoted 
by a committee formed for the purpose should be men- 
‘tioned, as affording interesting evidence of ithe character of 
and the changes of method in the artistic industries of the 


country. 


II1.—Provincial Exhibitions. 


Glasgow.—A second exhibition was held at Glasgow in 
1go1. This, like the previous exhibition of 1888, attracted 
a very large number of visitors, and was a considerable 
financial success. The total receipts amounted to 404,105/., 
of which 283,024/. was from admissions, 84,122/. from 
refreshment and other concessions, and 34,923/. payments 
for space. The surplus, as estimated in the published 
balance sheet, was 30,5717. It was expected this would be 
somewhat increased by the sale of the buildings. The 
cost of the buildings and grounds was 222,886/., 37,936/. 
was paid for music and entertainments, and there was a 
women’s section costing 1,314/. The general administra- 
tion expenses were given as 51,574/. and the engineer’s 
department 36,890/. The total number of admissions was 
11,559,649. The admission was Is., children half-price, and 
during a certain portion of the exhibition the entrance after 
5 P.M. was reduced to 6d. 

Bradford.—In the year 1904 an exhibition was held in 
Bradford to inaugurate the opening of the Cartwright 
Memorial Hall, which was presented to the city by Lord 
Lister. This was not entitled an international exhibition, 
but there were a few foreign exhibitors. The exhibition 
was not on a large scale, but it was a distinct financial 
success. There were in all nearly’ two million 
and a half visitors, but this number appears to have 
included rather more than 40,000 free admissions. The 
total receipts amounted to 66,114/. The expenditure was 
51,1482, leaving a surplus of 14,9667 This surplus was 
devoted to the expenses of the Cartwright Memorial Hall— 
5,000/. towards the cost of erection, and: 10,000/. to the 
purchase of works of art and furnishings for the hall. The 
receipts from admissions were 41,8287, The amount 
received in payments for. space was 4,551/., the charge to 
exhibitors being 3s. per square foot; 11,688/. was received 
from the various concessions and entertainments. 

Wolverhampton.—In 1tg02 an international exhibition 
was held at Wolverhampton. Financially, this was un- 
fortunately very far from successful, as it resulted in a 
deficit of about 34,000/, which had to be met by the 
guarantors. The total expenditure was about 93,000/.— 
buildings 35,1747, power and light 9,088/., entertainments 
13,986/., fine arts 2,000/., advertisements 5,514/. The total 
receipts were about 59,000/,—season-tickets 9,117/., admis- 
sions 27,000/., sale of space 6,033/., concessions 12,056/. 

Cork.—An international exhibition was held at Cork in 
tg02. This resulted in a surplus of 6,179/, but it can 
hardly be said that this was earned by the exhibition, inas- 
much as donations were received amounting to nearly 
16,000/, The total receipts were 61,519/.; the expenditure 
was 55,3407. Besides the amount of donations above men- 
tioned the principal items of receipts included 26,000/. 
admissions, 8,500/. sale of space, and various concessions 
and other receipts 9,500/. 

The exhibition was reopened in 1903, and a portion of 
the surplus was carried forward towards the expenses. of 
the second year. The remainder was applied to the pur- 
chase of ground for a park. 

Cardiff—A fine art, industrial and maritime exhibi- 
tion was held in this city in 1896. The exhibition was 
held in Cathays Park, the use of which was granted by the 
late Lord Bute for the purpose. The number of admissions 
amounted to about a million. -The expenditure amounted 
to 31,000/, of which buildings and machinery came to 
about 15,000/, and electric light 3,o00/. The receipts 
amounted to rather less than 30,o00/., the balance of 1,700/. 
being made up by the guarantors. Of the receipts 22,500. 
was from admissions and 5,700/. from rent of spaces, con- 
cessions, &c. 

Dublin.— An international exhibition is now being 
organised in Dublin. The arrangements are now (January 


1907) far advanced towards completion, and hold out every | 


promise of success.* 


The Huddersfield Town Council have rejected a proposal 
to extend the technical college at a cost of 3,825/. for the 
purpose of providing special facilities for dyeing. 


* ‘ : 

" Since the date when this memorandum was prepared the 
exhibition has been opened and is now believed ts be pursuing a 
successful career, 
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| ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, EDINBURG 


/a score of men who within the past hundred years h 


| exhibition as that helped them to realise more 


HE Architectural Exhibition which has been organis 

in connection with the jubilee of the Edinbur 
Architectural Association was formally opened on t 
1gth inst. in the galleries of the Royal Scottish Academy 
Sir Thomas D. Gibson-Carmichael, Bart. The chair w 
occupied by Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A., president 
the Association, and the chairman of the exhibition ¢o; 
mittee. According to the Scotsman there was a large a 
representative company present. popes | 
The President said he felt that no apology was requir 
for intruding such an exhibition as that upon the group 
attractions that claimed a citizen’s attention in these by 
times. The Edinburgh Architectural Association, in p 
moting the exhibition, offered as a reason the circumstay 
of its having reached the fiftieth year of its existence, T} 
fact was not too well recognised by the citizens, probat 
because, while constant in labour to stimulate a popul 
interest in architecture, its methods had been rather the 
of quiet persuasion than of aggressive assertion. It w; 
however, conscious of having exercised some influence { 
good; but with the true modesty characteristic of artis 
it “might blush to find it fame.” That they had alrea 
marked time during their career of fifty years w 
evidenced in an exhibition, similar to the present, p) 
moted about twenty-five years ago. The present exhibiti 
differed from its predecessor in respect that it was mc 
comprehensive as regards quantity of material exhibit 
The exhibits comprised works of over a period of sixty 
seventy years, collected from all parts of Scotland. T 
aim and object of the exhibition were to enlist the pub 
in a more intelligent understanding of architecture, and 
greater appreciation of the learned profession w. 


made the practice of it their daily occupation. 
city could be made—it might also be marred 
by its architecture. Happily for us, we could bo: 


furnished to the city monuments of their genius, mod 
for all time; and if their works were seriously a 
reverently studied, the genius of their authors wor 
reveal itself in the appropriateness of conception and t 
studied suitability to situation. For examples they h 
only to look to the dignified tower of St. Stephen’s Chur: 
arresting the slope of the hill from George Street; . 
Charlotte Square, with its setting of St. George’s Churc, 
to St. Andrew Square, with its Royal Bank ; to the Bank. 
Scotland, perched in full view from all parts of the Princ 
Street mile ; to the Free Church, with the fine effect pi 
duced by its combination with the spire of the Aes 
Hall behind it ; to Waterloo Place, with its graceful, cs 
porticos guarding the approach; and to the High Scho 
sublimely nestling and staged upon its rocky bank—all 
them noble examples of thought, academic ability a’ 
artistic skill. These were a few of the works which h 
contributed to the traditional fair fame of our beautiful ci 
It might be that familiar daily contact with them made 
regardless of their merit and teaching. It was to be feari 
however, that what had been styled the “ Franco-Berl 
Americano” invasion, unless intelligently controlled, mig 
rapidly overwhelm our best thoroughfares, to the destr: 
tion of all that was good, true and beautiful. It was cc 
fessed by one of the favoured Lord Mayors from Engla 
who had been invited to take part im the rec 
festivities at Lyons that the visit had opened his ey) 
He stated that in his city they were not a patch on Lyons 
architecture and in matters of art, and that his peo 
treated art in such a way that he wished his councill 
might go to Lyons annually to see how things ought to. 
done. Did we continue the character of such compositic 
as those to which he had referred we might offer invitatic 
te civic rulers to visit Edinburgh and show them how it kk 
been done here. But, alas! while our civil and munict? 
architecture were all that could be desired in the treatm! 
of many of the city’s extensions, we had, unfortunate 
markedly degenerated. In the Dalry and Gorgie distri: 
we had repeated the distortions and slums of the Canongé 
without the charms of its grand old history, and the confi 
tortuosity of the Pleasance had found an unfortunate € 
in the ill-conditioned Morningside Road. Could not ¢ 
rulers look ahead and see to it that, where amenity exist 
it should not be intruded upon by anything foreign t0 > 
original setting, and recognise also that utility and ame 
should always and could be associated? If "| 
beauty of our city, in which lay “its fortune, ¢ 
the duty they owed to it, as trustees for poster 


et ' Aah a 
i 


event anything that would leave a scar upon its fair 


then at least one important object of its promoters 
| be secured. An artist, in recognising the quotation 
ypeaker reminding him of the proverb that art was 
replied, “Yes, it is long, long-suffering,” because, in 
perience, anything more disregarded, more neglected 
izens than art would be difficult to find. Art, however, 
| assert itself even under neglect. It was one of 
»n’s gifts, and could not be suppressed or quenched. 
rt of the savage, though untutored, was invariably on 
ines, and therefore was instructive. True art, when 
ited and regulated, could be disseminated to the 
tage of the many. Beautiful things to look upon and 
‘nious sounds to listen to could not fail to add to the 
f human happiness, which it should be the great aim 
life to promote. In that exhibition would be found a 
deal that was attractive and was capable of affording 
ire to the eye and instruction to the mind. The desire 
promoters was to help in fostering a Jove for these, 
ie until the art of architecture appealed to the people, 
love for it permeated their daily life, its exponents 
| struggle, and all possible developments would remain 
‘ured. Therefore the committee desired to appeal to 
ers of the architectural monuments they had inherited, 
_ all who were not yet lovers, to visit often and give 
‘est support to the instructive display there set out. 
«cluded by calling upon Sir Thomas Gibson-Carmichael 
11 the exhibition. 

} Thomas Gibson-Carmichael said he had much 
‘re in declaring the exhibition open. He gathered 
ithe remarks of Mr. Blanc that its objects were to 
se the interest of the public in architecture and to 
se the respect in which the public held architects. 
Janc had sent him a newspaper the other day, from 
she gathered that the architects of Edinburgh had the 
that there was a scarcity of large orders for country 
| given to Scotland. It might be that there was not 
great demand for country houses as formerly, but 
evho went in for them were never quite certain what 
‘ould cost. As to the appreciation of architecture by 
sneral public, he did not suppose that at any time in 
itory of the world, or in any country, was there ever a 
{eat appreciation of architecture. It was quite possible 
inhabitants of one country, or the people in one 
u7, might have admired, or professed to admire, works 
{for these would always appeal to people because of 
‘entific skill which they required. Mr. Blanc had 
> that the architecture of Edinburgh had somewhat 
riff during the last fifty years, and that the influences 
o Germany and America might do harm to Princes 
| He did aot know, but he was inclined to think that 
f a great many lessons to be learned from 


‘a. He believed there was no country in which the 
larchitecture was greater than in America. So far 
ould learn, it was in American towns where there 
‘immense feeling of pride in their own architecture, 
_lere adaptation was most diligently practised. If 
inture was to be a flourishing art, a live art, an art 
Iwould appeal to the people, it could only be so if 
‘chitects showed that they were able to adapt 
ilves to the latest developments of science. For 
(m part, he was glad to think that the archi- 
t of Scotland, or the architects, owed as much 
introduction of turnips as to anything else. By 
@elopment of agriculture the Scottish people were 
1 to employ architects in beautifying their country 
€and to spend the surplus income which they derived 
_€if estates on works of art. That time was, how- 
».‘St, and people had now to live more in the towns 
ithe country. The future of architecture, he believed, 
v1 those who could devote themselves to making fine 
’8 Suitable for the towns, and in that way the archi- 
(the future had an infinitely larger public to appeal 
the architects of the past. It seemed to him, there- 
Ut the thing they ought to be interested in and try 
ie € people interested in was town architecture. 
“ltted that there was a sad want of interest in the 
of towns, They had only to look at what had been 
ee to realise that. All that laymen like himself 
i Was to see what beauty there was in a work of art, 
“to criticise it in a hostile spirit. Mr. Blanc had 
; ‘ that there was a falling off in Edinburgh, and that 
“TY possibly be the case. It was a pity to see struc- 
oved in which they saw beauty, but he was afraid 
gh Was not the only town in which that was done. 

man who resided in or near Edinburgh, looking 
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back for some years, must remember many things in which 
he did see beauty, and which no longer existed. He was 
therefore glad to think that this exhibition might lead to an 
increase in the appreciation of architecture. He trusted it 
would awaken the people of Edinburgh to what was beauti- 
ful in their midst, and that those things which were left to 
them might not be Swept away. 

Sir Charles Dalrymple, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Sir Thomas Gibson-Carmichael, said he was known as one 
who for many years devoted himself to art, and had lately 
been appointed chairman of the new body which had taken 
the place of the Board of Manufactures. He wished to 
express the hope that Sir Thomas might be more fortunate 
than those who had gone before him in extracting money 
from the Treasury in support of art in Scotland, for it was 
intolerable that the claims of the country should receive 
such scant attention as compared with the financial support 
given to England and Ireland. 

On the’ motion of Sir James Russell a vote of thanks 
was accorded to the chairman and members of the executive 
committee, and this was acknowledged by Mr. Blanc. 


The following circular, signed by Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc 
as chairman, and Messrs. 


AYE: Thompson and 
J. M‘Intyre as joint hon. secretaries to the Architectural 
Exhibition committee, has been issued to the members of 
the Association :— 

An effort of the Association to enlist the intelligent 
sympathy of the general public in architectural matters by 
means of an exhibition of the works of architects of the 
past fifty years in Scotland is now displayed in the rooms 
of the Royal Scottish Academy. It is close ona quarter of 
a century since a similar exhibition was promoted. Much 
pains and great labour have been taken by careful selection 
and classification to make the present exhibition popular 
and instructive, both to the public nd to the profession. The 
exhibition committee feels that it is extremely desirable 
that, if at all possible, no call should be made upon the 
guarantee fund of the exhibition. This can only be secured 
by the loyal support and assistance of the Association. 
The committee in confidence appeals to each and every 
member of the Association to assist its labours by a liberal 
patronage both from themselves and from the members of 
the public who may be influenced by each member to visit 
the exhibition, and members are earnestly invited to give 
their hearty co-operation towards assuring that the exhibi- 
tion will be a complete success. Attention is specially 
called to the accompanying notice regarding a series of 
short lectures and musical evenings at the exhibition. 

The first of a series of four lectures will be delivered 
at the exhibition in the rooms of the Royal Scottish 
Academy on Friday evening, June 28, at 7.15 p.m, by 
Mr. Alexander N. Paterson, M.A., A.R.LB.A., of Glasgow. 
The subject of the lecture is “ Scottish Domestic Architec- 
ture of the Seventeenth Century.” The lecture will be 
illustrated by lantern views. The charge for admission to 
the exhibition (including the lecture) will be 6d. each 
person. Season ticket holders will be admitted to the 
lecture without extra charge. It is earnestly hoped that 
members of the Association and their friends will be pre- 
sent in large numbers. 

The other lectures of the series will be as follows :— 


July 12, Professor Charles Gourlay, B.Sc.; subject, 
“Thessalonica.” July 26, Mr. Thomas Ross, F.S.A.Scot. ; 
subject, “Early Domestic Architecture of Scotland.” 


August 9, Mr. Ramsay Traquair; subject, “ The Church of 
Santa Sophia and the Imperial Mosques of Constantinople.” 

On the alternate Friday evenings there will be musical 
performances in the exhibition. 


SWAINSTON HOUSE. 


HE members of the Hampshire Field Club and Archzo- 
logical Society have held their first Isle of Wight 
meeting of the season, the programme embracing visits to 
Swainston House, by permission of Sir Barrington Simeon, 
Bart., and to All {Saints Church, Calbourne, which contains 
several features of archzological interest. 

Mr. G. W. Colenutt, the honorary secretary, prepared a 
few notes on Swainston, of which the following report 
appears in the Hampshire Advertiser :— 

The wayfarer passing along the high road leading from 
Carisbrooke to the village of Calbourne sees little of 
Swainston excepting its woods and broad meadows, and it 
is only as a matter of special privilege that the members of 
the Hampshire Field Club are to-day enabled to visit the 
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house at Swainston. To the archeeologist the district we 
are traversing is of great interest, as hereabouts are to be 

found evidences pointing to settlements of extreme antiquity. 

On the downs lying to the southward of Swainston many 

Anglo-Saxon remains have from time to time been unearthed, 

and in the British Museum and at other places, and also in 

the museum at Newport, are to be seen objects of great 

interest which have been obtained from the burial-places on 

the chalk hills in this locality. That such settlements took 

place in this valley to the northward of the hills one may 

reasonably, and no doubt correctly, infer from the place-name 

of Swainston itself, which signifies the “tun” or settlement 
of a Swain,” Sweon or Swede. In this connection it is of im- 

portance to note the old spelling of the name “ Sweyneston.” 

Our late friend, Mr. T. W. Shore, in his learned work on 
the “Origin of the Anglo-Saxon Race,” deals very fully 
with the evidences which point to men of Swedish origin 
having accompanied the Frisians, Jutes and Goths in 
the colonising of the old kingdom of Wessex, which in- 
cluded the Isle of Wight. Dealing with the migration of 
the Danes and other tribes from the Baltic coast, he men- 
tions various placenames which clearly have an Anglo- 
Saxon origin and point to the settlements of Swedish men. 
Among these are places called Swanesig, in Berks, and 
Swanetun, in Norfolk, the latter being almost identical in 
sound with Swainston, in the Isle of Wight. Mr. Shore 
says on page 140:—" In searching for traces of Swedes in 
England we must look for them in proximity to Goths, 
Norse or Danes, with whom they probably migrated, and 
look for traces of their names under the names of Svear, 
Sweon, Swein, and perhaps Swin.” We havea clear trace 
of Jutish settlement in the place-name of Gatcombe, being 
the Celtic “ cwm,” a hollow or valley where dwelt a Gat or 
Geat, the latter being an ancient name denoting a Goth or 
Jute., The Goths of Gatcombe and the Swedes of Swainston 
were settlers who may have come into the island at about 
the same time and formed their settlements in near proxi- 
mity, the two places being about 32 miles apart. 

Turning to more recent and historical times we find 
much interest in recalling the fact that to-day our itinerary 
takes us along roads which traverse the district where was 
situated in Norman and later times the royal park attached 
to the castle of Carisbrooke. Known as Alvington Park, 
its existence is recorded in the names by which the farms 
and other places in this valley are still known. Park Cross 
and Park Place we passed just now when coming from 
Carisbrooke. New Park Farm, Great Park Farm, North 
Park Copse, Park Green and Parkhurst are all place-names 
which record the existence of the park. Amid the fair 
acres bordering on the western side of the park stood the 
house of Swainston, but of that older house few traces now 
remain excepting the very fine old chapel and the hall. 
Around the old house centre historical associations of an 
interesting character, Held by the Bishop of Winchester 
as abbot of the monastery of St. Swithin, the manor of 
Swainston or Calbourne was, as it were, the centre from 
which were administered the affairs of the old borough of 
Francheville, or Newtown, the bishop’s free town and port, 
the manor having been granted to the Bishop of 
Winchester by King Egbert about the year 826, and 
the boundaries of the manor, as then censtituted, included 
the town of Francheville. Probably a dwelling of Saxon 
origin, possibly erected by the earliest settler, existed here 
at one time, and it gave place to a more important edifice 
erected in the eleventh century, which again was remod- 
elled by Edward I, who acquired the manor from the then 
Bishop of Winchester in 1284. In 1285 Edward I. himself 
came to Swainston, attended by his chancellor and others, 
and the burgesses of Francheville obtained from him a con- 
firmation of their charter which had been granted by Aymer, 
Bishop of Winchester, in 1256, and the confirmation of that 
charter was sealed at Swainston by Edward I. on Novem- 
ber 5, 1285. Edward II. granted Swainston to his son, the 
Earl of Chester (afterwards Edward IIL), who, in his turn, 
granted it to William de Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, from 
whom it descended to the Earl of Warwick, the king-maker. 
On the death of the Earl of Warwick the manor came to 
his son-in-law, the Duke of Clarence, and from him it 
descended to his daughter Margaret, the Countess of 
‘Salisbury, by whom it was held until it escheated to the 
‘Crown through the execution of the Countess of Salisbury 
by Henry VIII. in 1541. It was granted by Queen 
Mary in the fifth year of her reign to Winifrid, 
daughter and co-heir of Henry Lord Montagu, son of the 
‘Countess of Salisbury. Winifrid married firstly Sir 
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Barrington Hall, Essex. The manor descended to Sir | 
William Barrington, and ia, the. Barrington family 
manor remained for 300 years. Ultimately the m 
passed to the Simeon family by the marriage of Sir Ric] 
Simeon, Bart. (grandfather of Sir Barrington Simeon), : 
the heiress of Sir Fitz-William Barrington. The man 
Swainston, or Calbourne, has had a very chequered cai 
as it has been escheated to the Crown no less than 
times through the attainder of its various owners, 

The present house, as we now see it, is a good exal 
of Georgian work, and it is light and airy, with lofty rc 
of good proportions. In the entrance hall and on the | 
ings are preserved the fine set of carved oak chairs w 
formerly stood in the old town hall of Newtown. T 
chairs are good examples of seventeenth-century wor 
possibly they may be of somewhat earlier workman: 
The chapel and old hall also merit our attention, and 
apparently the only remains of the earlier building y 
now exist. In conclusion, let me call your attention t 
beauty of the situation of the house, and also remind 
that our best thanks are due to Sir Barrington Simeo 
granting to the members of the Hampshire Field Club 
mission to visit this charming place. 

Mr. Dale said there had been Anglo-Saxon ren 
discovered in the hill close by ; these were remains 0 
race known as the Jutes, who hada settlement in Kent 
the objects discovered in the island were identical 
those found in large quantities in Kent, and which 
carefully preserved in the British Museum. Similar ren 
had been found in the Meonstoke Valley, which 
also in the British Museum. Mr. Colenutt had refern 
some remains that were in Newport museum ; it was 
true they were there, but when he saw them they we 
a top room covered with dust. Some of these objects 
peculiarly Jutish work, and when he was there in} 
1906 he called attention to their value, and he hoped 
would be rescued from their present position so that 
might be better seen. With regard to Newtown, it 
many years since the Club visited the interesting bui 
there known as the town hall. One of the most inter 
objects from that place was the mace to which Mr. Col 
had referred, and which he was sorry they were not a 
see that day; but Mr. Percy Stone’s book was on the 
and they would find a very good drawing of it there. 
mace was of the fifteenth century. In Southampton 
had no less than four of these early maces. They 
from 18 inches to 2 feet long, and they were interest! 
illustrating the evolution of the battle-mace to the 
mace. The Newtown mace was particularly inter 
because of the arms at the top. When the British Ar 
logical Association visited the island some years ago | 
shown to them, and during the inspection the top fe 
and it was then seen that the arms of the Commony 
were there, having been substituted for the royal 
which were replaced at the Restoration. | 

Mr. Percy Stone said the ancient arms were not th 
Edward IV., but of Henry VIL He suggested it wo 
well if these interesting island antiquities could be bi 
together in a museum, and perhaps some day they 
find a place in the very nice museum which had nov 
established at Carisbrooke. 

Mr. Colenutt said it would be of interest to tho: 
literary turn to know that a life-long intimacy ¢ 
between the late Sir John Simeon and the poet laureat« 
Tennyson. The cedar tree to which he had directe 
attention was known as Tennyson’s tree, and it wé 
that while visiting Sir John, Tennyson wrote 4 
Several lines in that poem very well fitted in wi! 
surroundings of the place. There was also a poem ' 
there by Tennyson on the death of Sir John Simeon, 
occurred in 1870. He called attention to a suite 
oak carved chairs which were formerly part of the fu! 
of the old town hall at Newtown. 

The party then visited the old hall or chapel, t] 
portion of the original house remaining. Mr. Colent! 
a few words concerning this building, and acdc 
Calbourne, which they were about to visit, was the 
described in ‘ Thé Silence of Dean Maitland,” and ni) 
the features described in that book would be recc’ 
The old Newtown charters were then inspected, anc 
quitting the house the Rev. G. W. Minns proposed 
of thanks to Sir Barrington Simeon for having pe! 
the visit. Sir Barrington, he said, was very well kr 
Southampton, and the members of the club com! 
that town would particularly regret that his absel' 


‘Thomas Hastings, and secondly Sir Thomas Barrington, of 


day was caused by illness, and would hope most /' 


— 
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that in due course he would be restored to health. He also 
thanked Mr. Gunner for having received them, and said the 
charters he had brought for their inspection were extremely 
valuable. 

Mr. Gunner, in reply, said it was a pleasure to him to 
meet the Club for the first time. He was a Hampshire man, 
and in the Isle of Wight was only what was called there an 
“‘ overner.” He was sure Sir Barrington Simeon extremely 
regretted he was not able to be present to meet them, and 
he should certainly write and inform him of their kind 
expression of thanks. 


AN IRISH COMPETITION. 


SPECIAL Council meeting of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland was held on Friday last to con- 

sider the conditions of competition for the proposed con- 
sumption sanatorium for the County Cork joint hospital 
board. Mr. C. H. Ashworth occupied the chair, and there 
were also present Messrs. R. C. Orpen, J. Holloway, 
H. Allberry, F. G. Hicks and James H. Webb, hon. sec. 
The hon. secretary reported that he had sent the “ Con- 
ditions of Competition” as approved by the Institute to the 
secretary of the joint board, together with a letter pointing 


out that the conditions of the competition advertised by the 


joint board were not in accordance with the regulations 
therein, which fact would preclude architects of standing 
from competing. In reply a letter had been received from 
the secretary of the joint board, reiterating the main pro- 
visions of the competition, with the additional information 
that the work would be executed under the supervision of 
the joint board’s engineer, and that the engineering and 
medical experts of the Local Government Board would be 
asked to act as assessors. The hon. secretary was instructed 
to write to the secretary of the joint board regretting that 
the board had not seen its way to amend the conditions, 
and informing him that the Council thought it its duty to 
point out to the members of the Institute the undesirability 
of entering the competition. 


CAPACITIES OF CAST-IRON SECTIONAL 
» BOILERS." 


CASUAL reterence to a boiler-maker’s catalogue 

appears to give the necessary information as to the 
capacity of any boiler. But as a matter of fact this 
information, which possibly is accurate, is never complete. 
The capacity of a boiler is never constant. It is subject to 
variation from several causes. The quality of the fuel, the 
intensity of the draught, and, more important still, the 
duration of the test at which its capacity was estimated—all 
have a considerable influence on the result. For the two 
first causes the boiler-maker cannot, of course, be respon- 
sible. But with regard to the third, all heating engineers 
should, and I believe when its significance is more fully 
appreciated will, demand definite information. Everyone 
is aware that the heating power varies with the amount of 
air which is being supplied to the furnace. If we require 
a high temperature a large supply of air is necessary. The 
blast furnace and a smithy fire afford good examples of this, 
as do also the old-fashioned household bellows, which are 
sound in principle although they are dying out of fashion. 
But in all these cases the effect of forcing the air through 
the furnace is to consume the fuel more rapidly, and it is 
here that the element of time creeps in. It is absolutely 
useless to say what the heating power of a boiler is unless 
we are also told how long the charge of fuel is able to 
maintain the amount of radiation given, under the heading 

Actual heating power,” at the desired temperature. 

In a power plant, where steam is being rapidly used in 
some mechanical operation, and where it is economical to 
Tun your boiler at a high pressure, the nature of the circum- 
‘stances demands constant and watchful care; and having 
this constant care, it is of course possible to continually 
replenish the fires. But in an ordinary heating apparatus 
the circumstances are different. Our customers cannot and 
will not set aside to one of their men, unless it is an instal- 
lation of considerable magnitude, the sole duty of stoking. 
What they require is a boiler which they can stoke over 
night and find still alight in the early morning. Because 
a boiler will maintain, say, 1,000 square feet of radiation 
at the desired temperature for five hours, it is not correct 


+ * A paper by Mr. Kenneth Gray, read at the meeting on 
uesday of the Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 


to rate its actual heating power as 1,000 square feet. What 
we want is a boiler to run unattended for eight or ten 
hours ; and the catalogue rating should, to my mind, be the 
amount of radiation it can carry that time in severe winter 
weather. 

Let us examine this more closely. We will suppose the 
above boiler is installed in an apparatus where there is 
800 square feet of steam radiation and 200 square feet of 
exposed mains. The boiler is attached to a chimney, the 
draught of which will burn out the fire in five hours. If 
at the end of that time the fuel charge is not renewed, the 
fire will die out and the radiators become cold. This 
would naturally happen during the night, and in horticul- 
tural work the results might be disastrous. We should 
naturally appeal to the manufacturer, and he would main- 
tain that the boiler will heat 1,000 square feet of surface, 
and in the present unsatisfactory state of boiler catalogues 
he would be right, because the basis of his calculation is 
not stated. As amatter of fact, this boiler on an eight-hour 
basis should only be rated at 625 square feet. The reason 
is that a 1,000 square feet of steam radiation, at a tempera- 
ture of 220 degs. Fahr. will condense 300 lbs. of steam 
per hour, or 1,500 Ibs. in five hours. If the evaporative 
power of the available fuel charge is 1,500 lbs. of steam, 
and the boiler must run without attention for eight hours, 
we must divide 1,500 into eight parts, which will give 
187.5 lbs. of steam per hour for eight hours, and 187.5 lbs. 
of steam per hour will supply only 625 square feet of 
radiation and no more. In the same manner the ten-hour 
rating would be 500 square feet. This is assuming that 
one square foot of radiation will condense .3 lbs. of steam 
per hour with steam at 2 lbs. pressure. 

_It may be interesting here to refer to the amount of 
steam which various forms of radiating surface will con- 
dense, as it gives yet another instance of the complexity of 
the boiler rating question. 

A series of tests of a very effective type of radiator 
gave the following results. I was not present at these tests, 
but I believe the method adopted was by carefully collect- 
ing and measuring the condense over a period of one 


hour. The steam was at 2 lbs. pressure, and the results 
were as follows :— 
Steam condensed in lbs. per sq. ft. per 
degree difference of temperature. Heat radiated. 

4-column radiator .00166 1.60 B.T.U. 

5 ” ” -00177 1.70 ” 

2 " 6 .OOI18I 17 Ae 

I 2 ¥ .00226 2.10 


L ” 
With a temperature difference of (220-60) 160 deg. F., 
and assuming the amount condensed to be constant for each 
degree, an assumption which is not strictly accurate, but is 
nevertheless near enough for practical purposes, the 
amounts condensed per square foot of surface per hour 


would be :— 
Steam 160 degs. F. difference 
of temperature. 


column radiator 


A .26560 lbs. steant. 
3 9 ” .28320 ” ” 
2 ” ” .28960 yy” ” 
I ” ” < 36160 ” ” 


These results are instructive both to boiler-makers and 
heating engineers. To the former it shows that even though 
a boiler is somewhat over-rated, it may yet be able to heat 
quite comfortably the stated amount of surface if it takes 
the form of four-column radiators, and quite fail to do so 
with single-column radiators ; and to the heating engineer 
it shows that he will be able to maintain a guaranteed tem- 
perature with a smaller amount of radiating surface if he 
uses single-column radiators instead of four-column radia- 
tors. The explanation of this is simple. Radiation takes 
place always at right angles to the tangent of any point of 
the radiating surface. The form of the four-column radia- 
tor is such that a large amount of radiant heat must fall 
upon the other heated surfaces in close proximity to it; all 
that so falls is lost. It does not assist in warming the room. 
It is only that which escapes directly into the room, without 
encountering any intervening portion of the radiator which 
does. Ina three-column radiator the condition is better ; 
in a two-column radiator it is better still, and in a single- 
column radiator, if it is of good design, you get the best 
result. 

What is known as the hospital radiator is even better 
than the ordinary single column. In this radiator the 
sections are rather wide apart, and this allows of a larger 
proportion of the heat rays passing freely away from the 
radiator. In addition to the radiant heat, heat is imparted 
to the air by contact. In this respect the boxed-in surfaces 
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of radiators are effective, provided, of course, that there is 
an opening at the top of the sections to allow the heated 
air to pass freely away. It is rather an interesting fact 
that when ventilating radiators are used the result of 
opening the ventilators and so allowing the outside air to 
pass through is a rise in temperature. There is yet another 
factor which complicates the question, and that is height. 
Two. low radiators, say each of ten sections, will condense 
more steam than one ten-section radiator of twice the 
height. This is because the surfaces near the upper part 
of all radiators are surrounded by warmed air rising from 
below, and so reducing the heat emission. The taller the 
radiators the more this fact comes into operation. The best 
radiating surface of allis a single horizontal pipe. Here 
no radiant heat is lost, all the rays passing away at: right- 
angles to the pipe, in lines which radiate from its centre. 
Therefore, if the capacity of a boiler is given in the form of 
square feet of pipe surface, we may be sure it will be 
capable of heating an equal number of superficial feet in 
every other form of radiating surface. 

It may appear that we have wandered somewhat from 
our subject. This, however, has been done intentionally, 
because, in order to clearly show what the capacity of a 
boiler really is, it is necessary to have a clear conception of 
heat emission in its relation to boiler capacity. 

In testing a boiler for house heating or horticultural 
work, it seems to me we must consider it from three points 
of view, viz.:—(1) Its capacity, (2) its efficiency, (3) its 
working qualities. 

On what does its capacity depend? It depends on the 
source from which the heat is derived, which is of course 
the fuel. This being the case, we look to the size of the 
fire-box, which should show the space available for the fuel, 
not the length X the breadth X the height from grate to 
the surface directly over the fire, but the length x the 
breadth X the height to which it is possible to charge the 
boiler with fuel. In the type of boiler with which we are 
dealing, with the feed door in the front and the grate of 
reasonable length, as a rule a fair estimate of the depth of 
fuel charge is the distance from the grate to the centre of 
the feed door, so that strictly speaking the dimensions of 
the fuel space (or fire-box) are the length by the breadth by 
the height from grate line to middle of feed docr, the space 
above this being essentially the combustion chamber. 

In some boilers where the feed door is near the top of 
the front section, you cannot of course fill to the middle of 
the door. A little practice and careful consideration will 
enable you to form a fairly accurate opinion. 

Having determined the amount of fuel that our boiler 
will hold, we must remember that the total heat of this 
charge is not available. A certain portion of it must still 
be unconsumed when the time comes for replenishing the 
fires, and this will vary from 15 to 20 per cent., the former 
being approximately the amount where coke is being used, 
and the latter when coal. Having made this deduction we 
know exactly how many pounds of fuel we have to con- 
sume during the test. We have already considered the 
time for which it is necessary for this fuel charge to last 
and decided it should be 8 to 10 hours. In basing our 
calculation we will use the former. As the heat loss from 
a building is calculated on an hourly basis, we must get our 
fuel down to an hourly basis and therefore divide the 
number of pounds by eight. For example, we will assume a 
boiler which will hold 300 Ibs. of coke ; 85 per cent. of this 
amount is 255 lbs., which divided by eight gives practically 
32 lbs., which is the amount available per hour. 

Now that we have artived at the number of pounds of 
fuel per hour, we must assume a certain calorific value per 
pound. Time does not permit of our considering the rela- 
tive values of the different classes of fuel, and therefore in 
dealing with this subject we will assume a fair average to 
be 12,000 B.T.U.’s per pound. 

We now come to the efficiency of a boiler, and the next 
question is to determine the proportion of these heat units 
that will be utilised. From numerous tests of these 
boilers, it has been found that it is possible to obtain an 
efficiency of 70 to 75 per cent.; in other words, that 8,400 
to 9,000 B.T.U.’s are available per pound of fuel, of which 
the calorific value is 12,000 B.T.U.’s per pound. Knowing 
that the conditions under which boilers operate in general 
use are not so favourable as in a test, it would seem that 
8,000 B.T.U.’s per pound would be a fair estimate for calcu- 
lation. But here a great deal depends upon the design of 
the boiler, and our estimate is based on the assumption that 
the heating surface of all boilers is equally efficient. Due 
consideration, however, must be given to the fact that the 
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surface in the fire-box and the combustion-chamber is of 
much greater value than the more remote surfaces in the 


flues, and therefore it is incumbent on heating engineers to” 
make a study of the relative efficiency of heating surface in™ 


different positions. My own experience has been that a 


boiler with a large amount of direct heating surface and a 


reasonable amount of flue surface in general gives the 
best result, because it can be made to respond readily in 


nected to an indifferent draught, such as is so often the 
case in horticultural work, and can also be kept in check 
with a sliding damper in the chimney, should the draught 
be excessive. 

Having found that the available amount of heat per 
pound of fuel when burned in a well-designed boiler is 
8,000 B.T.U.’s in the case assumed above, where 32 lbs. 
of coke is consumed per hour, we have 32 X 8,000 
256,000 B.T.U.’s available per hour. . 

The above information may seem at first glance a 
rather long and complex calculation, but it can be con- 
densed for practical purposes into a very simple form, 
which can be noted in a pocket book and readily applied 
for both water and steam boilers :— 


case of a cold spell, and will give a good result when con- 


Water, Steam. 
Degs. F. Degs, F. 
Mean temperature of water and 
steam (2]bs. pressure) in radia- 
tors ; ; 4 : 150 220 
Temperature of air in rooms 60 60 
Difference of temperature of air 
and heating fluid : ; 3 go 160 
B.T.U.’s emitted per square foot 
per hour per degree of tempera- 
ture (radiation coefficient) . 1.6 B.T.U 4 16 Bee 
Total radiation per square foot of 
surface ; d 144 B.T.U. 256 Bee 


Note.—Measure fire-box (not including combustion 
chamber) to find amount of fuel, deducting 15 per cent. for 
coke and 20 per cent. for coal. 


If 1 lb. of fuel is burnt in eight hours the available 
B.T.U.’s per hour will be aoe 


1OOO 


‘1 1b. of fuel will supply #— 
pply T44 


1000. 


say 7s. ft. water radia- 
tion for 8 hours. 


say 48s. ft. steam radia- 
tion for 8 hours. 

In the example we previously mentioned, when we 
found the available fuel capacity of a boiler was 255 lbs., 
the number of square feet of radiation it will carry is :— 

Lbs. 


Also a - 


Square 


Coke. Feet. pee 
255 X 7 = 1,785 square feet water radiation. 
255 X 4 = 1,020 square feet steam radiation. 


I hope I have succeeded in clearly distinguishing be- 
tween the capacity and efficiency of a boiler. To put this 
more concisely I will say the capacity of a boiler is the 
number of square feet of radiating surface it will supply 
(for eight hours) with one charge of fuel. The efficiency 
being the number of B.T.U.’s per pound of fuel burnt it 
utilises for heating purposes.. A boiler with a high heating 
capacity may yet have alow efficiency. The difficulty in 
designing a boiler lies in combining a high capacity with 
a high efficiency, and I can assure you it requires great 
skill and care and patient trial before this can be accom- 
plished. 

The third important feature that must be closely 
investigated is what I have called the “ working qualities.” 

First of all there must be, in a water boiler, a rapid 
circulation of the water. This can only be secured by 
having small waterways so arranged that there is no possi- 
bility of the divided. streams of water meeting each other. 
All should converge through channels with easy bends 


towards the flow tappings. The more rapid the circulation 
the greater the heat transmission from the fire to the fluid, 
just in the same way that the heat emission from indirect 
radiation increases with the velocity of the air passing over 
it. I have a record of experiments on this subject which 
shows a heat emission of 3.42 B.T.U.’s per square foot with 
the air velocity at 3 feet per second, increasing to 4.94 
B.T.U.’s at 6 feet per second, 6.93 at 12 feet per second 
to 9.79 at 24 feet per second. This fact alone will show 
how greatly the efficiency depends on the design. 


The same rule applies in a less degree to steam boilers. 


' They must also maintain a steady water line for all pressures 
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they are likely to be worked at. This means, of course, 
that no priming must take place. To secure this the flow 
tappings must be of such a size to keep down the velocity 
of steam passing from the boiler. If this is too great it will 
carry small particles of water with it. In both steam and 
water boilers it is essential that all surfaces are accessible 
for cleaning. The furnace doors must fit tight and, with 
the clinker doors, should be ample for their purpose. The 
draught doors and regulating damper should be so designed 
that the amount of air passing through the fire can be 


accurately controlled. These are the chief features, and a 


heating engineer who has the interest of his customers at 
heart, will inquire closely into them before selecting a boiler. 

In conclusion I will refer shortly to chimneys, which in 
this country are often so unsatisfactory. On the Continent 
architects are more closely acquainted with the technical 
part of their work than is sometimes the case here, and 
accordingly they provide in a new building a chimney of suit- 
able size and construction to insure a good draught in the 
boiler. I may say here a good draught should give youa 


temperature of about 1,200 deg. F. in the combustion 


chamber, and with this temperature a well-designed boiler 
will give from 300 to 500 deg. in the stack. Every chimney 
should be fitted with a sliding damper, to cut down the 
draught if necessary to the right amount. When once its 
correct position has been ascertained, it should not be moved 
again, all regulation being done by the dampers on the 
boiler. For this purpose it is most advantageous to have 
an automatic draught regulator, which wili maintain an even 
temperature in the boiler, prolonging its life and incidentally 
saving fuel, for the efficiency of a boiler varies with the 
draught. The chimneys should be as straight as possible, 
around section giving a better result than a square one. 
It should not be contracted in sectional area at any 
point. This often happens where the pot is fixed. Where 
the iron flue enters the chimney it should not be allowed to 
project beyond the thickness of the brickwork. Soot doors 
in chimneys should fit closely. The top should be carried up 
to a level which assures ‘it will not be affected with down- 
draught. All these points are important to the heating 
engineer, because they are often held responsible for the 
unsatisfactory working of an apparatus which is entirely due 


toa faulty chimney. At the same time it is clearly the duty 


of an enzineer to find out what kind of chimney is available 
for his apparatus, because it should guide him in selecting 
a suitable boiler. When he is in doubt about the efficiency 
of the draught he should select a boiler with a large direct 
heating surface and very little flue travei, for although a 
fair proportion of flue surface is useful when the draught is 
good, it is worse than useless when the draught is sluggish. 

Let me add in conclusion that we shall, I believe, be 
taking a step inthe right direction, and I trust you will agree 


with me in this, when we unite in calling upon all boiler- 


makers to furnish us with a clear and definite statement of 
what the boilers are really able to do. 


TOWN PLANNING. 


HE annual conference of the Incorporated Association 
of Municipal and County Engineers was held last 
week in Liverpool. 

Mr. John A. Brodie, city engineer, delivered the presi- 
dential address. His subject was the laying-out of towns 
and the improvement of roads. Liverpool being a great 
commercial depot needed particularly easy and wide and 
direct roads of communication in and out of the city. The 
general policy of the small local authorities on the borders 
of large towns had been to construct narrow roads sufficient 
merely for local traffic and quite unsatisfactory as outlets 
for a great centre. In Liverpool alone no less than 
1,250,000/. had been expended in the last ten years in 
Widening main thoroughfares to meet the traffic needs. 
The policy of the Liverpool Corporation had been to secure 
a minimum width of 60 feet for all main lines of communi- 
¢ation, and much had been done in advance of building by 
arrangements with the landowners. Public authorities 
Should have larger powers in connection with the 
laying-out of all main thoroughfares, and he co nmended the 
Methods in operation in Germany, the United >:ates and 
Canada. It would no doubt be difficult to obtain powers in 
England equal to the German powers, but it was to be 
hoped that some of the larger municipalities in this 
country would make a bold attempt to obtain control of the 
laying-out of building areas, as there could be no doubt 
that such powers should be in the hands of the authorities 

ry 


as would enable all building areas to ‘be so laid out as to 
provide necessary roads and means of communication of 
ample width, and also to provide ample spaces. for play- 
grounds and sites for public buildings, whilst the land was 
still undeveloped and was therefore obtainable at a cheap 
rate. Greater powers were necessary also in connection 
with the laying-out of those small and irregular areas com- 
monly to be found under separate ownerships in the 
neighbourhood of towns in this country. At the present 
time local authorities had very little control over the laying- 
out of streets in such areas except by arrangement with 
the landowner, and cases often arose in which the land- 
owner could comply with the by-laws and yet set the , 
authority at defiance. Some method was required by 
which the authority should have the power to disapprove 
of such plans, and to prevent under a penalty the construc- 
tion of streets otherwise than in accordance with such 
conditions as they might approve in the matter of direction, 
width and levels of roads. In cases of small and irregular 
areas, failing agreement between the respective owners as 
to the adjustment of boundaries, powers might well be 
given to the local authority to adjust boundaries, of course 
after hearing evidence on behalf of the parties interested. 

Mr. E. G. Mawbey, of Leicester, said no useful purpose 
would be served by abusirg motorists, who were entitled to 
gratitude for bearing the expense of developing a new 
industry. It was their business to make roads in such a 
way as to provide for the future development of the motor- 
ing industry. He moved:—‘ That the Council be em- 
powered to prepare and present to the Local Government 
Board a memorial in favour of a Bill being introduced to 
Parliament to enable local authorities to regulate and 
control the planning of main thoroughfares and building 
areas, and to prescribe the number of houses to be erected 
on an acre of ground, and also giving power to local 
authorities to acquire land for open spaces, and to facilitate 
the improvement and development of their respective 
building areas.” 

Mr. E. R. Pickmere (town clerk of Liverpool) said they 
must not ask for too much or they would stand the risk of 
having their Bill thrown out. The most they could expect 
was that a local authority should have power to say how 
wide their streets and roads should be, what materials they 
should consist of, and decide in what direction they should 
run on the various estates. As to the number of houses to 
the area, it had been thought that the desired object might 
be obtained by requiring that a certain number of houses 
should be specified, or by stringent by-laws as to air spaces. 

Mr. T. L. Dodds (mayor of Birkenhead) said that local 
authorities did not possess sufficient power in regard to the 
planning of their own towns. He had studied especially 
four German municipalities, and he had been impressed by 
the much larger powers possessed in Germany than were 
held by the public bodies of this country. The German 
authorities had absolute freedom to take land and make an 
equitable arrangement with the owners, and he had been 
informed that no difficulties at any time had ever arisen in 
regard to the enlargement and improvement of main 
thoroughfares. That was a_ condition of things which 
ought to exist in England. He was of opinion that there 
should be immediate legislation for acquiring the control of 
outlying districts which were likely to be brought within 
the areas of borough boundaries, while there was a press- 
ing need for greater powers for the supervision of buildings 
and for the widening of back streets and passages. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


VISIT was made by the members of the Society of 

Engineers on Wednesday, June 19, to the new reser- 
voirs of the Metropolitan Water Board in course of con- 
struction at Honor Oak and of which the following is a 
description :— 

These reservoirs will contain nearly sixty million gallons 
of water, and will probably be the largest covered reservoirs 
in the world. They are being constructed near Homestall 
Road, Honor Oak, Camberwell. The construction generally 
is of brickwork and concrete, with division walls, separating 
the reservoir into four divisions. The longitudinal centre 
wall runs approximately north and south, so for the purpose 
of reference the reservoirs will be known as the north-east, 
north-west, south-east and south-west. 

The outside walls of those portions of the south-east and 
south-west reservoirs which are below or level with the 
natural ground represent in plan a series of flat arches ¢o 


AQ4 


as to resist earth pressure. 1) 
reservoirs have concrete retaining walls, faced with brick- 


work. The centre dividing walls are also arched in plan, 
and are practically double walls filled in between with 
concrete, the thickness varying from 6 feet in the centre of 
each bay to 10 feet at each buttress. 

Around all the outer walls and the division walls 
buttresses in brickwork project into the reservoirs. These 
buttresses are carried up solid to the drums on the roof 
covering, and in themselves form substantial counterforts 
to the walls. The floor of the reservoir is of concrete, and 
its surface will be formed with curved inverts groined so as 
to form bases from which the brick piers carrying the roof 
will rise. This inverted floor will be finished with 7 inch 
of cement rendering to a smooth polished face with a drain 
down the middle of the invert, draining all the water into 
the collecting channel. 

From each base a brick pier is built, which is continued 
up 14 feet, where jack arches are turned, connecting each 
pier north and south. From the top of the wall thus formed 
the drums of covering arches spring. The drums forma 
series of tunnels running north and south. The haunches 
of the arches are filled with concrete, on the top of which 
clay puddle will be placed, followed with earth and, finally, 
soil. A drain with open joints is laid on the surface of the 
puddle for the purpose of draining the top of the reservoir. 
A puddle wall 3 feet in thickness extends all round the outer 
walls, and is keyed into the clay, thus making the work 
watertight. 

At the centre of the four reservoirs where the division 
walls intersect will be the central well, from which the 
charging and emptying will be directed. All the opening 
valves—42 inches, 36 inches and 30 inches—will be arranged 
round the well and worked by means of headstocks from a 
gallery running round the well. By means of special con- 
nections, it will be possible to work each or every reservoir 
at the same time without interfering with the others. Above 
the central valve well will be a valve house, in which the 
electrical recording indicators will be arranged. When the 
works are completed, the tops of the reservoirs and the 
slopes will be soiled and sown with grass seeds. 

The bricks used in the construction of the reservoirs 
have all been manufactured by the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Water Company, and later by the Metropolitan Water 
Board, from the excavation. Not only has the material 
been utilised in the making of the bricks, but the ground 
has been excavated on the site of the reservoir, thus reduc- 
ing the quantity of earth to be handled by the contractor. 
It will be seen that the works involve the use of a large 
amount of concrete, in the production of which four of 
Taylor’s one-yard concrete mixers are engaged. In these 
mixers each charge of material is measured and mixed 
separately, and each of the machines employed will mix 
24 cubic yards of concrete per hour. 

The whole of the works were designed by Mr. J. W. 
Restler, M.Inst.C.E., and are being carried out under his 
direction and supervision by J. Moran & Son, Ltd., as con- 
tractors. The estimated cost of the works, including pipes 
and valves, but exclusive of land, is approximately 170,000/. 


Rebuilding Hexham Church. 

Srr,—I note your paragraph in last issue, and write to 
say that there never was an abbey at Hexham. The church 
in question was the priory chnrch.— Yours faithfully, 

Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


GENERAL. 
Sir Benjamin Baker, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.S., civil 
engineer, of 2 Queen Square Place, Westminster, and 


Bowden Green, Pangbourne, whose death took place on 
May 109, left a fortune of 170,513/. By a will of October 
1902 he gave 2,000/. to the Institute of Civil Engineers, and 
his share of the goodwill of his businesses, with the furn i- 
ture, books, &c., to Arthur Cameron Hurtzig and Frederic 
Shelford. ; 

The Foundation-stone of the new wing of the British 
Museum, designed by Mr. J. J. Burnet, was laid by the 
King yesterday. 
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The north-east and north-west | 


Mir. Walter Crane, as president of the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition Society, writes contradicting an unfounded report 
that the Society has been disbanded. So far from thatbeing 
the case, he says :—" We are a stronger band than before, i. 
having elected many new members since our last exhibition 
in 1906, and we are now, according to triennial custom, con- 
templating our next show, which we hope to open in the 
autumn of 1908.” ) “ (ee 

A New Statute will be proposed to Congregation next 
term establishing a Professorship of Engineering Science 
at Oxford, with a stipend of 80o/. per annum. The pro- 
fessor will give laboratory—but not workshop—instructio 


At the Last Edinburgh University Court a copy of 
declaration of trust by Sir John Jackson, civil engine a 
London, was submitted providing an endowment yieldi 
about 200/. per annum, which he desired to be designate 
a Professor Tait’s Memorial Fund for the purpose of 
encouragement of physical research in the University 
Edinburgh. 


The Executive of the Scottish National Exhibition are nl 
confining themselves strictly to the plans recently accep 
and the views of the executive and the manager are b 
met by modification or alteration. It will be the end 
July or beginning of August ere an actual start is made: 
the buildings. : a 


A Special Committee of the Gresham Committee, 
has the control of the Royal Exchange, has been mak 
investigations into the sanitary condition of that but 
and, after hearing expert evidence, has decided th 
premises are in urgent need of redrainage. It is esti 
that the cost of this work will be about 4,000/, ~ 


Sir Horatio Davies, who recently sold the site on wh 
Crosby Hall stands to the Chartered Bank of India, Austi 
and China, will offer, in the event of the bank authoriti 
deciding to adopt no steps to preserve the antiquarian 
of the hall, to give the building to the Corporation 
would be able to take away any article of historic inter 
and place it in the Guildhall Museum; or, if they so lik 
could remove the whole building and reconstruct it el: 
where. Crosby Hall is to be closed in July. ; 


Mr. W. T. Dannat, the American painter, has receive 
the distinction of Grand Officer of the Order of the Crowt 
of Italy. He is also Commander of the Legion of Honour. 


Mr. W. H. Goodyear, of the Brooklyn Museum, has beet 
elected honorary Academician of the Royal Academy o 
Fine Arts, Venice, in recognition of his services in inves 
gating the construction of St. Mark’s. +5 


The Special General Meeting of the R.I.B.A. summone 
by the Council to receive the recommendations of th 
Council for the revision of the charter and by-laws will 
held on Tuesday, July 2, at eight o’clock. : 

Mr. Wm. Woodward, F.R.1B.A., F.S.1., of 13 Southampt 
Street, Strand, W.C., has taken into partnership his t 
sons, Charles and Frank. 

At the Annual Meeting of R. Waygood & Co., Ltd, 
was stated by Mr. H. C. Walker, the managing director, 
on the asset side of the balance-sheet, goodwill and patent 
were represented by 67,576/, and freehold and leasehol: 
property by 71,2334 The increase in the last itemy Ww 
accounted for by the purchase of property at Coventry, 
view of the fact that at some time the company might b 
driven out of London, partly on account of the rates in th 
Metropolis being so heavy. \ ae 

The House of Lords, consisting of the Lord Chancell 
Lord Robertson, Lord Atkinson and Lord Collins, we 


occupied on Monday in commencing the consideration of a 
appeal by the Corporation of Dudley against the Dudley 
Stourbridge and District Electric Traction Company. 18 
question raised was whether a light railway which we 
being purchased hy the Corporation from the company 
to be valued upon the basis of a structural valu 
regarded as a railway fixed in position, capable of earn 
a profit, or upon the basis of the value of the railway to 
company as an income-earning concern, that is, Upon 
capitalised value of the net profits which have been ea 
by the railway. ; 
The Chairman of the Belfast Harbour Commission 
has announced to the Trust that Messrs. Harland & W 
had lodged with the Board plans for an extension of tk 
shipbuilding plant, the carrying out of which will invo 
the outlay of 50,000/. There is reason to believe that 
outlay was but an instalment of much larger sums wh 
might be expended in the near future. 
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“ HENLEY House,” GREAT MISSENDEN, Bucks. 
J. BRUCE MERSON, Architect. 
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“THE HOMESTEAD,” 


HARDING STREET, FETTER LANE, E.C. 


GREAT MISSENDEN, BUCKS. 


J. BRUCE MERSON, Architect. 
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Messrs. DEBENHAM & FREEBODY’S PREMISES, WicmoreE STREET, W. 


Messrs. WALLACE & GIBSON, Architects. 
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Ancient Irish Monuments, 265 

Arbitration and Workmen’s Oompensa- 
tion, 393 

Arbitrator’s Fees, 281 

Arc de l’Etoile, Paris, 137 

Archeological Domesday Book, 201 

Archbishop’s Palace, Paris, 1 

Architect as an Intermediary, 57 

Architects’ Benevolent Society, 393 

Architects’ Commission for L.0,0, Hall, 
89 

Architect’s Final Certificate, 593 

Art in Manchester, 329 

Arts and Orafts Exhibition, Birming- 
ham, 345 

Auld Brig of Ayr, 169 

Barbican House, Lewes, 297 

Bequests of M. Osiris, 409 

Berlin International Oongress, 201 

* Berlin Secession,” the, 265 

Berthelot’s Birthplace, 217 

Birmingham Ohurch Reqnirements, 105 

Blanc, Mr. Hippolyte, 41 

Buenos Ayres Improvement, 217 

Building or Structure ? 249 

Building Too Well, 185 

Oambridge University New Buildings, 
121 

Ohichester Guildhall, 25, 185 

Colonial Consulting Engineers, 265 

Compensation for Land taken Com- 
puleorily, 121 

Coutts, the Late Lady Burdett, 1 

Crauk, the Late G. A., §9 

Oumberland New Schools, 105 

Diminished Light, 169 

Doncaster County Court, 377 

Dundee Technical Institute, 137 

Qarthquake Olauses in Policies, 153 

Edinburgh Municipal Art School, 163 

Edinburgh Public Library, 73 

English Paintings sold in Paris, 529 

Engravings in Z’Art, 57 

Fire Losses of German Insurance Com- 
panies, 345 

Flat Arch Bridge in India, 137 
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The Week—continued, 

Gables in Streets, 73 

Garden Oity for New York, 25 

Glasgow Building Regulations, 201 

Glasgow School Board, 185 

Government Audits and Architects’ 
Oharges, 377 

Greek Gold Medallions, 233 

Guildhall Art Exhibition, 57 

Hereford Oathedral Restoration, 313 

Holloway Polytechnic, Lectures at, 41 

Holman Hunt’s Zhe Ship, 233 

Holyrood Abbey, 233, 345 

Hook, the Late J. 0., 249 

Horsell Church, Surrey, 297 

Increase in Lordon Oounty Council 
Staff, 89 

Interest on Public Loans, 137 

Irish Female Orphan House, 73 

Is a Ladder a Scaffold ? 153 

Italian Finances, 345 

Joan of Arc Statue, Nancy, 185 

Kent County Improvements, 329 

Kleptomania in an Architect, 153 

Legal Benevolence, 345 

Leonardo da Vinci as an Engineer, 
361 

Liverpool Amenity, 297 

Liverpool Art Gallery, 361 

Local v. General Tendering, 44 

London Oounty Council Hall, 393, 409 

London County Oouncil New Building 
Regulations, 313 

Manchester Building By-Laws, 25 

Manchester Infirmary Site, 361 

Manchester Works Department, 393 

Mathematical Oongress, 249 

Memorial of Kant, 217 

Memorial to Fragonard, 265 

Mérice, the Late A., 281 

Motor Oir and Architecture, 329 

Mullins, the Late E. R., 41 

New L.0.0. By-Laws, 137 

Norfolk Ohurches, 361 

Paintings at the Irish Exhibition, 313 

Palace of Peace, The Hague, 25 

Panama Oanal, 185 

Paris Opera House Improvement, 377 

Paris Panthéon, 217 

Pasteur Institute, Paris, 249 

Perranporth, Oratory at, 1 

Private Acts and Building Lines, 265 

Ranjitsiohji, Prince, and Building, 409 

Rating a Railway, 121 

Rating Lunatic Asylums, 137 

Rebuilding near Vesuvius, 153 

Reduction of Postage Rates, 217 

Rejected Pictures at the Salons, 233 

Residences and Business Premises, 169 

Royal Academy Exhibition, 73 

Royal Hibernian Academy, 41, 105, 201 

St. Merri, Paris, 201 

St. Michael, Hamburg, 121 

“ Salammb6 ” at Oarthage, 233 

Schilling’s Statues, 233 

Schools in Paris, New, 217 

Scottish Modern Arts Association, 169 

Secularising Paris Churches, 25 

Selby Abbey, 297 

Severn Tunnel, 313 

Sevres Pottery in the Salon, 235 

Shields Exhibition, Manchester, 281 

Shrewsbury Abbey, 57, 281 

Slade Professor at Cambridge, 377 

Slandering an Architect, 377 

Society of Architects’ Meetings, 1 

Spanish Picture Exhibition, 361 

Stephens, the Late F. G., 169 

Steyning Ohurch, Sussex, 89 

Stockholm Theatre, a New, 89 

Stone for Irish Roads, 57 

Sunium Promontory, Temples on, 105 

Surveyor’s Rights and Duties, 57 

Tendering in Johannesburg, 249 

Tenement Houses, 249 

Timgad Excavations, 329, 393 

Unsatisfactory Competition, 121 

Vitruvius, 313 

Waring, the Late S. J., 409 

Welsh Slate Trade, 297 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 409 

Zola Memorial, 105 
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Aldwych Theatre, 272 

Annfield Plain Public Library, 192 

Bovingdon, Herts, House at, 288 

Oardiff New Theatre, 352 

Carlisle Cathedral, 32, 48, 64, 112, 128, 160, 
176, 192, 240, 272, 320, 352, 384, 400, 416 

Chalkwell Hall Schools, Westcliff-on-Sea, 
Competition Design for, 224 

Cottage, Highlands Estate, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, 80 

wonses Residence, Kingston Road, Lewes, 

Cotta =e Residence, near Lewes, Sussex, 208 

Oottages, Robertsbridge, Sussex, 352 

Cottages, Southover, Sussex, Design for,208 

Oouncil Schools, Bexhill-on-Sea, 112 

Country Houses, 208 

Orathorne Hall, Yorkshire, 240, 304, 369 

Debenham & Freebody’s Premises, Wig- 
more Street, W., 369, 416 

Bere for House at Crowborough, Sussex, 

Design for New National Gallery, Edin- 
burgh, 48 

Elephant and Oastle Station, Bakerloo 
Railway, 272 

Engineers and Shipbuilders’ 
Glasgow, 304 


Institute, 


Adkins, J. S., 96 

Aitken, G. 8., 48 
Armstrong, O. T., 64, 80 
Beaumont & Son, 96 
Belcher, J., 13, 240 
Blomfield, R., 288, 337 
Blomfield, Sir A., & Sons, 256 
Bourne, F, A., 20 
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Oabuche & Hayward, 160 
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Entrance Lodge, Well Green-by-Lewes, 208 

Farm House, Tenterden, Kent, 208 

Foxcombe, Berks, 400 

Glebe Court, Goring, Oxon, 369 

Goole Secondary School, Design for, 272 

Hampden Park Hotel, 64 

Headquarters for Essex Oounty Police, 224 

Henley House, Great Missenden, Bucks, 
416 

Hill Orest Rye, Sussex, 320 

Hollington, Sussex, The Knoll, 320" 

Homestead, Great Missenden, Bucks, 416 

Hornby Library, Liverpool, 13 
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337 
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416 

House at Hythe, Kent, 208 

House at Sutton, Surrey, 208 
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House on the South Downs, Design for, 
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Houses, Oleveland Row, 8.W., 384 


Kent Country House, Design for a, 208 
» Leyton Library, 128 


Lothbury and Prince’s Street, Bank, E.O., 
New Premises, 206 

Manchester Royal Infirmary, 13, 32, 48 

Manchester Whitworth Institute, 96 
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Manor House School, Olapham Oommon, 
S.W., 256 

Memorial Chapel, Convent of St. Mary of 
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Museum at Lewes, Design for, 208 
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Orewe, B., 352 
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Dunn & Watson, 176, 337 
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The International News 
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As Westminster has ; 

of the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
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43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 

later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LE GAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All tetters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of ““ The Architect,” 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, EEG: 


‘‘ BRIGHTSIDE ” 
PATENT CALORIFIER. 


(NO 


SPECIFIED BY H.M. 


No Steam Trap required. 


become one of the most important centres 


Imperial Build- | Cherwell Terrace. 


PATENT CALORIFIERS 


STEAM TRAP REQUIRED) 


For HEATING dail and HOT WATER 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION AND ECONOMICAL IN WORKING. 


OFFICE OF WORKS AND LEADING 
ARCHITECTS FOR ASYLUMS AND 


THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. 
SHEFFIELD, & 28 VICTORIA 


PRICH LIST.ON A 


| Correspondents are requested to make their communications 


as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


| The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 


and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tender 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, G-c., it 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 6.—The Galway Board of Guardians 
invite plans and estimates of a proposed fever hospital. 
The premium of 25/. will be merged in the architect’s fees 
‘f the winner carries out the work. Particulars from Mr. 
R. F. Mullery, clerk to the Union, Galway. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — Jan. +15. — For the North of 
England Model Cottage Exhibition. Site planning for this 
exhibition, which is 163 acres in extent, twelve houses to 
the acre. Further particulars from Mr. R. Aldridge, clo 
Burt Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

SHEFFIELD.—Jan. 10.—For the Yorkshire and Midlands 
Model Cottage Exhibition to be held in Firth Park, Sheffield. 
Site planning for the exhibition to be held, with twelve 
houses to the acre. Further particulars of the organising 
secretary, Mr. R. Aldridge, 45 Bank Street, Sheffield. 

SUNDERLAND.—Feb. 1.—The committee of the Sunder- 
land infirmary invite designs for a children’s hospital. 
Premiums of rco/., 50/. and 25/. are offered. Deposit 1/. Is. 
Mr. Thomas Robinson, secretary, Infirmary Offices, Bank 
Buildings, Sunderland. 

Wates.—Jan. 12.—The committee of the George Edwards 
Memorial hall, Cefn, Ruabon, offer a prize of 10d. for the 
best design (including plans and elevations) of the hall. 
Full particulars may be obtained from Mr. W. Ryland 
Jones, secretary, High Street, Cefn, Ruabon. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 
Austwick.—Jan. 28.—For the mason, slater, plasterer, 
joiner, plumber and glazier’s work required in the erection 
of various buildings, comprising administration, isolation, 
laundry, discharge and mortuary blocks, scarlet-fever 
pavilion, stable and cart-shed, for their new isolation hos- 
pital at Ell Meadow, near Harden Bridge, Austwick, for the 
Settle Rural District Council. Mr. T. A. Foxcroft, surveyor, 
Town Hall, Settle. 
BanBury. Jan. 12.—°For alterations and repairs at 1-4 
Messrs. Fortescue & Sons, clerks to the 
Trustees, 45 High Street, Banbury. 
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BootLe.—Jan. 18.—For supplying and fixing thirty-one | 


sliding and folding partitions in the schoolrooms at the 
various Council schools in the borough, for the education 
committee. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bootle, 
Lancs. 


Bovey Tracrey.—Jan. 15.—For the erection of a store 
and stable building at Bovey Tracey, Devon. Messrs. J. W. 
Rowell, Sons & Locke, architects, 2 St. Paul’s Road, Newton 
Abbot. 

BrIDLiNcTon.—Jan. 8.—For erection and completion of 
shop and premises, Marshall Avenue. Mr. J. Earnshaw, 
architect, Carlton House, Bridlington. 


Burnrey.—Jan. 17.—For the construction of settling- 
tank, storm-water filter, screening chamber, storm over- 
flows and other contingent works connected therewith, for 
the Burnley Rural District Council. Mr. S. Edmondson, 
engineer to the Council, 18 Nicholas Street, Burnley. 


CaRLISLE.—Jan. 5.—For the erection of a wall and iron 
railing at the Warwicksland school. Mr. Roden, School 
House, Penton. 

CrossuiLts.—For erection of additions to a warp-dressing 
shed at Junction Mills, Crosshills, Yorks. Messrs. Moore & 
Crabtree, architects, York Chambers, Keighley. 


Duttron.—Jan. 5.—For the erection of a nurses’ home at 
Dutton workhouse and the alteration of certain existing 
buildings, for the Runcorn Union, Cheshire. Deposit 30. 38. 
Messrs. W. & S. Owen, architects, Warrington. 


EL_TrHaM.—Jan. 22.—For the erection of a refreshment 
house at Avery Hill, for the London County Council. Mr. 
G. L. Gomme, clerk, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


ENnFIELD.—Jan. 15.—For erection of a junior mixed 
school at Bush Hill Park. Deposit 17 1s. Send names 
by Dec. 29 to Mr. G, E. T. Laurence, architect, 22 Bucking- 
ham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


EritH.—For extension of the electricity supply station, 
Erith, Kent, for the Urban District Council. Deposit 
2/. 2s. Mr. Charles H. Fry, clerk, Bexley Road, Erith. 

ExmoutTH.—Jan. 14.—For the erection of a pair of semi- 
detached houses in Albion Hill. Mr. Ernest E. Ellis, archi- 
tect, Exmouth. 


GaTESHEAD.—Jan. 9.—For converting tinners’ shop at 
Gateshead locomotive works into offices, for the North- 
Eastern Railway Company. Mr. William Bell, the com- 
pany’s architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


GATESHEAD.—Jan. 12.—For the erection of additional] 
classrooms, laboratory, &c., at the Secondary schools, 
Durham Road. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. N. Percy Pattison, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Gateshead. 


Grascow.—Jan. 5.—For the construction of the base- 
ment of the north wing of the Gatehouse block at the 
Glasgow Royal Infirmary. Deposit 1/ 1s. Mr. James 
Miller, architect, 15 Blythswood Square, Glasgow. 


IRELAND.—Jan. 7.—For taking-down and rebuilding 
No. 11: Grafton Street, Dublin. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. G, P. 
Sheridan, architect, 25 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 


IRELAND.—Jan. 7.—For the erection of a manse in Mil- 
ford, co. Donegal. Mr. John M. Robinson, architect, 7 Eas 
Wall, Londonderry. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 12.—For making alterations and addi- 
tions to manse, Lylehill, Templepatrick. 
Taggart, 2 Wellington Place, Belfast. 


KENDAL.— Jan. 
wall, &c., in connection with the improvement of Singleton 
Park Road, near Birklands. 
surveyor, Town Hall, Kendal. 

Krrton.—Jan. 8.—For the erection of out-offices at the 
Church End Council schools, Kirton, near Boston, Lines. 
Mr, James Rowell, architect, Church Lane, Boston. 


Lanpport.—Jan. 9.—For the erection of a store at the 
factory of Doudney & Co., Ltd. Messrs. Cook & Tutte, 
architects, 394 Commercial Road. 

Leex.—Jan. 7.—For the building of coal breaker, 
waggon tipper and weighbridge pits, gas-engine house, 
tunnel under Newcastle Road and other appurtenant works 
at the Council’s gasworks, near Leek station. Deposit 
2/. 2s. Mr. W. E. Beacham, surveyor, Town Hall, Leek. 


Lonpon.—Jan. 15.—For the erection of an underground 


convenience at High Cross, Tottenham. Deposit 1os. 6d, 
Mr. W. H. Prescott, engineer to the Council, Council Build- 
ings, The Green, Tottenham. 


VELLUMITE 


| 
J. & W. WADE & CO., Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM, Staffs. 
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A TILE wits a NON-REFLECTING SURFACE, 
SMOOTH. NON-ABSORBENT, 


14.—For taking-down and _ rebuilding 


Mr. F. W. Oxberry, borough | 


Mr. W. D.2Riee | 
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Lonpon.—Jan. 17.—For certain alterations and additions 
t the infirmary, Lower Road, Rotherhithe, S.E. Deposit 
‘of, Names and addresses before December 8 to Mr. E. 
‘itts Fenton, clerk, 283 Tooley Street, S.E. 


Lonpon.—Jan. 18.—For the erection of conveniences at 
fountsfield Park, Hither Green, S.E., for the London 
‘ounty Council. Mr. G. L. Gomme, clerk. 


Lonpon.—Jan. 22.—For the execution of certain works 
5 bridges at Highbury station and Holloway Road, in con- 
‘ection with the reconstruction of further portions of the 
condon County Council tramways. Full particulars, Chief 
‘ngineer, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


| Marcate.—Jan. 9.—For the erection of laundrymaids’ 
juarters at East Cliff House, Cliftonville, for the Metro- 
jolitan Asylums Board. Mr. W. T. Hatch, M.LC.E., 
LI.M.E., engineer-in-chief, office of the Board, Embank- 
nent, London, E.C. 

Mortey.—Jan. 10.—For proposed additions to Tingley 
fills, Morley, Yorks. Messrs. T: A. Buttery & S. B. 
3irds, architects, Queen Street, Morley. 


| Narrerton.—Jan. 14.—For the rebuilding of the Wes 
eyan chapel and schools, Nafferton, near Driffield, Yorks. 
Deposit 12 Messrs. Gelder & Kitchen, architects, Hull. 


New Matpen.—Jan. 8.—For the erection of buildiags at 
Norbiton Common farm, New Malden, Surrey, for the 
Guardians of Kingston Union. Mr. William H. Hope, 
irchitect and surveyor, Hampton Wick. 


| Oxennope.—Jan. 10.—For the erection of Council offices 
at Oxenhope, Yorks. Messrs. John Haggis & Sons, archi- 
ects, North Street, Keighley. 

| Romrorp.—Jan. 14.—For the erection of four sanitary 
annexes at the workhouse, for the Guardians of Romford 
Union. Deposit 3/. Application by December 29 to Mr. 
James Kennedy, architect, 25 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 


ScoTLanp.—Jan. 7.—For the mason, carpenter, plumber, 
slater, plasterer, painter and iron works of additions and 
alterations at Gray’s Hospital, Elgin. Deposit tos. Mr. 
John Wittet, architect, Elgin. 
| ScorLanp.—Jan. 10.—For the erection of a police station 


at Dunning. Mr. David Smart, architect, Perth. 
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ScotLanp.—Jan. 10.—For (1) Digger, brick and mason- 
work in one contract; (2) carpenter and joiner works; 
(3) slater and plumber works in connection with keeper’s 
house, &c. ; (4) plaster, cement and rough-cast works ; and 
(5) drainage, levelling and road-making at Stewarton 
cemetery, for the Parish Council office. Deposit 1/. Messrs. 
J. & J. Armour, architects, Irvine. 


ScoTLanp.—Jan. 22.—For the erection of the super- 
structure of the post office at Kilmarnock. Deposit t/. Is. 
Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh. 


Seaton Carew.—Jan. 17.—For the erection of about 
104 lineal yards of g-inch brick boundary wall, with piers, 
at Holy Trinity churchyard, Seaton Carew, West Hartle- 
pool. Mr. Nelson F. Dennis, A.M.LC.E,, borough engineer, 
Municipal Buildings. 


SouTHAMPTON.— Jan. 8.—For the erection of stabling 
accommodation at Clock House, Shirley. Deposit 3/. 3s. 
Borough Engineer’s Office, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 


South Moor.—Jan. 8.—-For the erection of Council 
school at South Moor, Greenland, Durham, for about 950 
scholars. Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, architects, Feethams, 
Darlington. 


Srirrorp.—Jan. 12.—For disinfector block and sundry 
work at the hospital, Long Lane, Stifford, two miles from 
Grays, Essex, for the Orsett Joint Hospital Board. Mr. 
C. M. Shiner, architect, The Gate House, Grays. 

SwALLOWFIELD.—Jan. 11.—For building a school for 
250 scholars at Swallowfield, Berks. Deposit 3/4 3s. 
Names by January 2 to the Secretary to the Education 


Committee, The Forbury, Reading. 


Torron.—Jan. 14.—For (1) Erection of a school at 
Totton, Hants ; (2) installation of low-pressure hot-water 
apparatus therein. Deposit 2/. 2s. for each specification. 
Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 


Wates.—Jan. 9.—For the following works, for the 
Glamorgan County Council, viz. (1) New temporary 
cookery and infants’ school at Troedrhiwfuwch ; (2) new 
school at Pentyrch; (3 new infants’ school at Seven Sisters, 
near Neath. The Glamorgan County Council Offices, West- 
gate Street, Cardiff. 


' ELECTRIC 


l'wDRO-EXTRACTORS. 
| — 


NEW JOINTLESS 
COMPOSITION 


FINEST *‘HYDRO” MADE. ul 
OTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON] 
| MOTHER WELL. 


Catalogues Free. 


‘ALBRAITH & WINTOD 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 

CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
tne and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTE) 


‘Iso Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic 


ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOM 


LONDON OFFICE, Telephone No. 3545 London Wall. 


3 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS 
Ol. LXXV. of THE ARCHITECT. 


_ 


ss DURO ed Registered 
FLOORING. 


Contractors to H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


TERRAZZO 


And Mosaic Artists, Flooring Contractors, 
Marble Tiles, Granolithic, Wall Tiling, &e. 


A. MION & CO., Duke St., Liverpool. 
‘Branches at Blackpool, Harrogate, and Cardiff. 


SEND US 


Your Enquiries 


For CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORKS, 
ROOFING, STORAGE TANKS. 


CLAYTON SON & C0., Ltd., LEEDS. 


N.NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


On Admiralty and War Office Lists. 
principal Railway Companies, Corporations, &c. for Granite 
Concrete Paving Flags, Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, &c. 
Telegrams," EXCELSIOR, FINEDON.” 


> 
oy ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 2, ~ p Se 
Pes WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. 1% ay “og egy, 
is Xo eo LARGESt STeAM WeELI-Borinc Toors IN THE KINGDOM. AC ite Rie 3 


WORKS, CHATHAM. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth. 


Instead of the old Clumsy Door Key, 
why not use @ 


YALE 
LOCK? 


Smallest possible Key but Absolute 
Security. Can be obtained from all Iron- 
mongers. 


lyYALE @ TOWNE, LTD., 
6 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


3g essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Go. 


LIMITED, 
t, j E. Ci 


5 Laurence Pountney Hill,Cannon $ 


‘ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 


SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced{ , Trade Mark: 


\X. L. HarTsHine. 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over @ quarter of a century ago 
are as good now as when first fix 


EXCELSIOR 


HARD BLUE STONE, 


principal'y used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 
Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 
JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 


Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION, 


Contractors to the 


Nat. Tel. No. 10 Finedon. 


Price 12s. 6d. 


bd | 


| 
| 
4 THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. [Jax 404000 | 


SUPPLEMENT 2 


| 
| 
Wates.—Jan. 10--For building a vestry adjoining TENDERS. | 
Methodist chapel, Trimsaran. Mr. D. Williams, 31 New | 


Houses, Trimsaran. BIRMINGHAM. : 
Wates.—Jan. 11.—For enlarging the Aberbargoed and } : 

. 4 A i z ; "Ine g il]. 

Lower Rhyrnney mixed Council schools, including altera- For ea ae Re re big Res Sparkhill.. 
tions and improvements to the existing buildings and the essrs. J. Matuews & Sons, surveyors, Birmingham, 


erection of a caretaker’s house in connection with the first- Sutherland & Thorp. ; : : - £2,800 0 oO 
named school. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. C. Dauncey, County ete ; ; . . . . - 2,624 0 ° 
Council Offices, Newport, Mon. Pius 2 a . é ; : F : .- 2,017 see 2 

Wates.—Jan. 14.—For the rebuilding of the People’s hea Pew UR py Mae : : : Be EB; P, 
Hall at Porth, Rhondda. Deposit 22 2s. Mr. Arthur | fees : : ; ; Bi Le 4 
Marks, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, Merthyr. Bein : ‘ : : : ae ; al 

Wates.—Jan. 14.—For building additions to Darranlas Warr, jun. (accepted) . 2,342 17 4 


infants’ school, Mountain Ash, to accommodate 150 children. : ; i 
Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. W.H. Williams, architect, Town Hall, | For the erection of a factory at Tyseley. Mr. G. A. Cox, 


Rhian AS | architect, Birmingham. Quantities by Mr. C. SILK, | 
Wates.—Jan. 16.—For the erection of cloak-room, | Birmingham. | 
shelter, &c., at the Castle Street Council school, Aber- | sree ; ; F ; ; : - £9,116 One | 
gavenny, Monmouthshire. Mr. C. Dauncey, solicitor, secre- la ae ae : ; ; 3 ; : 8,869 Tome 
tary to the Monmouthshire education committee, County | MVE eS, y ; ; ; i : e044 05 | 
Council Offices, Newport. Pitts Pe ; ; : ; ; ae = | 
Wa tes.—Jan. 30.—For supplying and erecting the steel | prides ; A ; ; é ; See | 
us Nee Le 8s: : | Bryant. 4 : . “ ; : - °7;999° "Ga 
and ironwork of the proposed Rhiwarthen bridge, Penllwyn. Baw ieosene 
Mr. Hugh Hughes, clerk to the District Council, Aberystwith. pon i : } : ; * 1990 a 
5 ons ’ y Fenwick 5 : : : 4 ; - ( °-7,900) {Ona 
WALLSEND.—Jan. 18.—For the erection of police build | Allen’ . ; E , ‘ : : 7,880 a a 
ings, Wallsend, Northumberland. Mr. J. A. Bean, county | Barnsley & Sons. t ; : : 3 7,866 ova 
architect, the Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Webb . 3 3 7,840 Oo Me | 
Wuitry.—Jan. 11.—For alterations and additions to 3riley . f 7,769 om 
property at Lealholm. Mr. A. E. Young, architect and Sapcote & Sons ; E ‘ ; 7.677 a 
surveyor, 77 Baxtergate, Whitby. Stone . : : ; : é ; ‘ 7,632 0. 6 | 
Whitehouse & Sons . : ; S - 7,582 Omme | 
For the foundations of new county lunatic asylum at Bishop . S ; : ; : p - 7,551 ‘Omen 
Colchester the contract has been let to Messrs. Chessum & Lowe & Sons : : : ; ; - 7,495 Ome 
Sons, of Bow, London, at 18,9397 Mr. George C. Harper Goodwin. : ; : . . - 7,477. (Oumar 
has been appointed clerk of works. Elvins & Sons. : : z : . 7,450 One 
Messrs. CARMICHAEL, of Wandsworth, London, have Johnson ; ; ; : : 3 - 7,427 “Olmen 
secured the contract for the erection of new buildings in Dallow & Sons . : : ; : . 7,426 “Game 
Wood Street, Westminster, which will be the headquarters Giggs, Birmingham (accepted). : -. 7,300: Omon, 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Crowder ; : . 7,283 OmmmnH 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


% wf 
ZO | 
Wl tc 
o5 
P rt 
ul z 
ze \G wf 
< @ 
Ss & é} | 
ws ROCHESTER KENT }) . 
F Kwowoon OFFICE 139 DUEER VICTORIA STRE 
Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE. NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts, Eight Years in succession). | 
MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSION 


(30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON | 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application | 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
4ll CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 

=~ oe 60 Ac p Dre 5 ae ps ee a ry ry <y < “ < an “ “a> x AND 4 * 


HEATING ‘= 


Teie. No. 2141. 


Vincent Roperts 


CHERRY ROw, 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free LE - D S | 
For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. | = 


a = 


MOSAIC z TERRAZZO C- 


_14,NARROW PLAIN, BRISTOL. 
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THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


i) 


SUPPLEMENT 2 


BIRMINGHAM —continued EDMONTON. 
or supply and erection of about 125 tons of constructional | For additional storey, &c., and extension of the laundry at the 
steelwork in factory, for Messrs. J. Hy Tucker & Co. Edmonton workhouse, for the Guardians of the Ed- 
Mr. G. A. Cox, architect, Birmingham. Mr. A. BP, monton Union. Mr. Stuart H111, architect, 106 Cannon 
Marks, consulting engineer, Birmingham. Street, E.C. Quantities by Mr. JosepH PEEBLES, 
Stevenson & Co. 5 : 35350), 0. 0 7 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, WVEGe 
Motherwell Bridge Co. 2Ozy OO Jackson & Co. . - : - 23314010) 10 
Dalziel Bridge Co. 1,916 0 O Nightingale . 4 ; . . . + £2,989! (O%~0 
| Horseley Co. L7gz bat 6 Loasby & Salmon ; : c . 2,9861O' 0 
Davies Bros. 732)" .O Greenwoog, Ltd. . : : ; A? GOP eo LO 
‘Wright. : f 1,706 10 oO Sands & Burley . ; 2 (Faron CO 
| Hayward & Sons. ; 1,685 0 oO Thomas : 2,000 O10 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co. 1,685 oO oO Wall, Ltd. 2,900 O O 
| Keay . : T.O7e 20. 0 Lawrence & Son . 2,844 0 O 
| Piggott & Co. ; : 1,670 10 6 Roberts & Co., Ltd. 2,800 0 O 
- Redpath, Brown & Co. rosa. O F. & G, Foster 2170240! 40 
_ New Islington [ron Co. 1,654 0 o| , Parsons 2707 (O40 
Thompson & Co. . T6371 10,40 Knight & Son 2675910) 10 
ic, & W. Walker . 500m, OC Fitch & Cox. : : : ; (52.6670 ,0 
Cross & Cross : Shige Our O Monk . ‘ : : : ; ; eez6254 10" 0 
_Lambourne & Co. . ‘ : 13639.640",0 
| Woop & Co, Manchester (accepted ) 165200801) 0 LONDON. 
| ELY. For the erection of residence in Victoria Avenue. Messrs. 
Jor street improvement works in Brook Lane. Mr. JAMES Bennett & Ricwarpson, architects, Finchley, N. 
__ Horpen, surveyor, Cardiff. Phillips . : . 4900 0 O 
| Williams ‘ . £244 7 4| For the erection of residence in the Grove, Finchley, N. 
_ Hatherley 214 18 10 Messrs. Bennetr & RicHarpson, architects, Finchley, N, 
os : BOE Jackson £800 0 Oo 
Williams , ns SaTaeo 73 ree : i ognae ans 
| Osmonp, Ely OTS ape ; ES Nicholls & Sons ; : P20 NOs 0 
|r meee ocat of scovered eee ee arta ferro: For the erection of residence, Dollis Avenue, Finchley, 
: Messrs. BENNETT & RICHARDSON, architects, Finchley. 
concrete. Mr. T. Hitprep, engineer, Gosport. Mockwan & Sc £75 
2 ran & Sons ATs Ou Oe LO 
_ Palmer : é , ‘ : : S218, $19x125,.2 : ’ 
| Liverpool Hennebique Contracting Co. 10,698 3 9 For the erection of a block of offices to be called Ashley 
_ Yorks Hennebique Contracting Co. 9,570 19 6 House, on the site of Nos. 252, 254, 256 Vauxhall 
_ Playfair & Toole 8,984 0 O Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., for the Central London 
Bevis . : 8,887 10 8 Estates, Ltd., and Mr. F. G: Streeter. Messrs. PALGRAVE 
Holloway Bros. . 8,537. 0 0 & Co., architects. Quantities by Mr. J. FARRELL, 
Cooper & Co... ; 8,413 18 2 Parliament Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
| Thomas & Co. . : : : S207NISLU! Gray, Kensington and Shepherd’s Bush 
| Neat, Lrp., Plymouth (accepted ) 6,852 0 oO (accepted) . . £10,600 0 O 


f 
| 


PRAGUE & C0. 


| (Limited) 
lhotolithographers 


4& 5 EAST HARDING ST., 


_ FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Tele; hone, 1649 Holborn. 


(ENR, FINDLAY & C0., LTD., 


' MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


SEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
/ STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


EDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
. For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


yoNDoN OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


legrams, “ Photo, London.” 


ec At 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


lbrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 
Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


SLGRAVE 


AN IMMEDIATE MORTGAGE 

is offered by the 
SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE 
LIFE OFFICE 


over approved property at rates 
of repayment usually less than 
the rent. At death the property 
becomes free for the family. 
Legal and other expenses borne 
by the Company. 


Prospectus from 


W. A. BOWIE, London Manager, 
2, 3 & 4 Cheapside, E.C. 


ROBT. J. COOK 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 

POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 

POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERPOOL 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post7d.., 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, ‘&c. 


«¢ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS 


(DoREL FRERES’ SYSTEM). 
Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth, 


R2s Method of Perspectiwee 
Write for particulars free. 


OF ALL 


® | FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
Saa7| EVERYWHERE. p, 


ww. EF. STANLEY & CoO., Litde, 
143 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘ Tribrach, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Jelegrams, “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


PARNALL & SONS, Ltd. 
Shopfitters, LONDON & BRISTOL 


call attention to their Advertisements on the 
following pages : vii, x, xiii, xiv, xix, XXili, XXV, 


xxxi; Supplement, 4, 10, 14, 30. 


ma > “allen = 
te 


(Regd. ‘Trade Mark.) THE 


“SAMSON” 


Durability 
of the ordinary 


sash lines at practi- 
cally THE SAME 
PRICE. 
IT 1S SPECIFIED by the 
Best Architects. 
IT 1S USED by the Best 
Builders. 


< 
- —— 
° WM. E. PECK & CO. 


(/ncorn.), 


8 BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


ee ———— 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


& HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 
Nos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 


Telephone, No. 551 Victoria. 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 


: 


LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued. 

For the erection of six shops and stationmaster’s house | For new roof and other repairs to the brewhouse build. 
next Brondesbury station, for the London and North- ing at the Brewery, Bow, London, E. Mr. HERBER1 
Western Railway Company. Messrs. JosepH & RicHes, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King William 
SmITHEM, architects, 83 Queen Street, E.C. Quantities street, London, E:G; = 
by Mr. C. W. Latter, 14 Great James Street, W.C. Todd & Newman. ; ‘ : ; - 41,8908 0 o 

Simpson & Sons . ; : LEE LOMO Perry & Co. . ; : 4 : ; - 1,788 Semel 
Smith . : : ; , ; : ea SO eo Irwin . ‘ : : 3 : : - 1782 camel 
Higgs & Hill 4 ; : : : 72,984" 070 Courtney & Fairbairn , , : 5 . 1,765 ae | 
Miskin & Son : ; : g eee, O77 One 0 F. & T. Thorne® . : : s 5 - 1,750 Gee! 
Sabey & Son ; f 5 : : : ae OOOO * Accepted with modifications. 
Hudson Bros. : i : ; : » 2.05007, On! O 
Ford & Walton . ; : ; 3 . 2,885 o o| For new brewer's office at the Brewery, Bow, London, FE. | 
Ashby Bros. ; ; ; 3 J 2855 ee OLO Mr. Hersert RicueEs, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King | 
Watts & Sons (accepted). : : IO SeiOn 0.4 William Street, London, E.C. } 

Perry & Co. . : : : . £348. Oaeoll 

For new Baptist chapel, High Street, North Manor Park, E. F. & T. Thorne ‘ : 4 ‘ : . 337 semeol 
Mr. FRANK ScRIVENER, architect, 30 Knighton Road, Rosey (accepted). ; : ; : - 325 Gano | 
Forest Gate, E. ; Aa : hee 

es 8 | pee on oe For repairs and decorations to the reorge, Poplar, London, 
: : : Ek. Mr. Herserr Ricues, architect, 3 Crooked Lane | 
F. & A. Willmott : : : «12,3235 FOO Ki arte : ’ m3 ane, 
Gon ; ee Seo 6 <ing William Street, London, E.C. 
: 3arker : : ; : : Be oo 
Lawrence & Son : : \ :  aetdal nO. O Rob 59 P| 
Maddison ., 2 : : : : 200: -O.*(0 Ne re o L ms : : : ; : a e a 
Battley, Son & Holness : ; ‘ LEEZjOTONHO. O Elkin, ra Gh, , : c ‘ : : eT 
Lascelles & Co., Ltd. . j : RUL.OSOGO sO Ww ne mes ae pied eras : : 1/7 See 
ieee Ee .b 6 G0 ARNER Bros. (accepted ) 2 , , . 149 3gaD 
Hammond & Miles. : : ; ed 900 Ost O 
F.& T. Thorne . ; é ‘ . fe SO FeusO-l-O ; i" 
: MEARS ASHBY. i 
For the above work, including seating. For constructing sewers and sewage-disposal works. | 
Jerram. : 5 : . : : - £2,045 0 O J. B. Wixtiams, engineer, Moot Hall, Daventry. 
F, & T. THorng, Isle of Dogs (accepted ) Hee. OOO, Os O Wilmott ; : ‘ : . £1,198 16 
, ; Painter & Son P ‘ ‘ , » 1,180 19 
For above, seating only, pitch pine, net. Holme & Sons . ; ; i : . 1,179 12 
Robinson ‘ : : ; ; ; ~ 4175 fe) Henson & Son . t : ; . 117 
Smith Bros. : : ; : : eer T2 */O Goodman & Murkett . F : : : ll 1 
Spencer & Co. : : ; ; ; Diane ic 7 oon 0 alia a) Siddons & Freeman 3 , 4 . 1,320 
Lascelles & Co., Ltd. ; : . : Del Side SO Cosford : , : f : : . * LO7Gmae 
Addison & Co., Ltd. ; ! ; : oh SEPANG pay 4A) Bosworth A , : : ‘ 103 hcaem 
Hammer & Co., Ltd. : : : : EG Te bas) Brown & Son ; : ; 3 ; . | 1,033 
Smith & Cox Weta: ‘ ; : : SMU Sayer. Manton, : : é 5 j : =. ,O20Mme 


~ HAM HILL STONE, 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO., LTD. 


y (Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) va 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAM 


: FOR ALL CLIMATE) 
iL fj a E Al an ware 
ROT-PROOF. —_—INSECT=PROC, 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. a 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. | 


SION SANS. 


OO0ss TUBE MANUFACTURERS LON STAFFORDSHIRE 


— Sere, 
a= ~ a - 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


East Creenwich, 
y London, S.E. 


Yy 


4 


Y yf il | 
| Mg 
» EXTRUDED BARS Y [7H 


f 

| 

p 
(ALEXANDER Dick’s PATENTS) 


) ihe 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 


REIGATE. 

For taking-down part of Collamere House and building | For supply and erection of fire-escape staircases at the 

additions. Mr. T. H. Anprew, architect, St. Austell. workhouse. Mr. E. PENFOoLD, architect, Reigate. 
) Rundle & Quiller. : ; ; . £1,104 0 O Anderson & Duffield .4589 3 4 
/ Bassett Bros. 1,036 10 oO Mullins 2¥sOG- 100 o 
~ Runnalls & Son 995750) © Goad & Co. . : ; 537 12.0 
Brown & Son : f ‘ BeQn 7 <0), O Moorwood, Sons & Co. . Ae tats: 
Bennett, Bodmin (accepted) . 856 0 oO Richmond & Co. S20 OO 
Clarke oe 2a) ey 
| MORLEY. Ellis sor 8 0 
For works required in erection of weaving shed at Crank bata = — AOD SE ee 
Mills. Messrs. T. A. Butrery & S. B. Brrps, archi- | Weck ne a desea eed 
| eeks & Son : ; og eC 

tects, Morley. H : , 475 
. Accepted tenders. ay wood Bros. & Eckstein 469 0 O 
: Fireproof Co. . : : 468 o oO 
Spensley, mason £653 Rea Lialiese Son ; now 
Furness, joiner. he 398 © ©}! Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co. bygerouc 
_ Asquith & Son, ironfounder EW ik? ae) Jones & Co Fe Be 
_ Wilson, plasterer and concreter 150° 0,0 Scone ee ee ey Sere 
Atkinson & Son, slater . otek Ad eed Lockerbie & Wilkinson . 425.0 0 
Clegg & Son, plumber 64 9 7| Yates, Haywood & Co. . 425 0 0 
| Clydesdale Ironfoundry Co. 419 10 O 
NEW BARNET. | St. Pancras Ironwork Co. AVEO MO 
For the erection of residence in Lyonsdown Road. Messts:_ Bird & Co. 410 0 O 
| Bennett & RicHARDSON, architects and surveyors, Ritchie & Co. . 405 0 O 
Finchley, N. Jordan . 405 08-0 
Godson & Sons 21,7031.08-0 Sands & Son . 402° 15850 
Dickens . 14770 0 o| Pierson & Co. 398 10 oO 
Wisdom Bros. EE cele Xe) Edwards & Co. 398 oO O 
out . f 1,705 0 O Herring & Son 297. 0 0 
_ Mattock Bros. 1,700 O O Harrison & Colmer 386 5 oO 
' Gough & Co. : T084.70° 0 Bridgwater & Co. 3760 0.00 
_ Patman & Fotheringham 1,653. 9 oO Cadogan Ironworks 202 9 O20 
Sheffield Bros. 1,650 0 O General Ironfoundry Co. a5 Seu O 
Lawrence & Son. 1,020: 0 ©O Fox. BLY RG ete 
__ Mattock & Parsons 1,587 0 O Mason . 342 15 0 
| Gisson & Co. (accepted ) 1,374 0 o| Wilmer & Sons ; 2 83404.0 1.0 
| Page & Son é : ? : : a 320 oO 
‘ Norton Bros. & Co. 298 6 Oo 
NEWPORT (MON). Universal Engineering Co. 27 78 (Ono 
For improvements in Station Koad, Wellington Road and Mullinger & Co. Seo OO 
Chetwynd Road. Gratrix & Sons : : : 2700 0 
Harris, Shrewsbury (accepted ) PSO LS 0 H. & G. Measures (accepted ) . 240 0 O 


All Kinds of 


TRUGTURAL & GRNAMENTAL Glazed 


_ IRONWORK. 


LOAN & DAVIDSON, Ltd., Carrick Foundry, 


STANNINGLEY, LEEDS. 


JEFFREY & CO.’S 


{rtistic Wall-Papers. 


_ NEW WEST END SHOWROOMS— 
' 31 MORTIMER STREET, 


tEGENT ST., WEST.—NOW OPEN. 


} FActoRY AND WAREHOUSE : 
(Near Agricultural Hall.) 
’ 


(4 ESSEX ROAD, ISLINGTON, LONDON, N. 
| Highest Awards at all International Exhibitions. 


‘STEEL 
| Peas 


SONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 


W. & J. OAKES, 
chor Street, Hunslet, LEEDS. 
Telephone No. 583. 


rs 


ROOF 


) 


ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, ||| 
. of THE CATHEDRALS which have been ||} 
ublished or, Application to The Publisher. i 


IBBS & CANNING, Limited, TAMWORTH. 


CHITEC. 
am T ERRA-GOT TA“ 


SANITARY PIPES. 


Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Lid. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on Pall bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “‘ JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIRECRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 


Fret. 

A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. 
‘ JINCO”’ Chimney Pots and 
* JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 

4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


IN ALL 


GLAZED BRICKS. 


lron Fire Escape 
@ STAIRCASES 


(Internal and External), 
Made to L.C.C. Requirements. 


J. F. CLARKE & SONS, Ltd., 
Moorgate Engineering Works, 
41 Featherstone Street, 
London, E.C. 
Telephone 9246 London Wall. 


Tel. Address, ‘‘ May, Sheffield.” 
CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 


in all its Branches. 

STEEL and IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS. 
ROOF 

PRINCIPALS 


STEEL 
JOISTS. 


3 OUR SPECIALTY. 
Special Estimates on receipt of particulars of requirements. 


ROULTON & PAUL, un 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, NORWICH. , 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co, 


H ____ (Successors to 
™m CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A. & HILL & HEY 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘SEXCELSIOR” EXHAUST and 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 
Well made in strong Zin¢ 
throughout. 


Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 
Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


Tele. Address, 
‘Ventilator. Halifax." 


REG. No. 821.530. 
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TRADE NOTES. TENDERS FOR THE YEAR 1906, | 
Messrs. Jones & Leacn, of Newtown, North Wales, | Tur following are a few of the more important works that | 
have opened London offices and show-rooms at 20 Victoria | were estimated for during 1906, the tenders for which 
Street, S.W. appeared in our columns in the course of the year :— | 
Tue Hunslet Engine Company, Ltd. of Leeds, have 
appointed Messrs. J. E. Lawler & Muirhead, of 39 Lime CARDIFF. 
Street, as their London agents. For the erection of the first portion of the University 
WE understand that the contract for the fireproof floors, College buildings in Cathays Park. 
&c., for the new Manchester Infirmary has been entrusted Library. Main Building. _ Total, 
to the National Fireproof Company, and that they are David & Sons ; . - 424,034 £85,563 £109,597 
carrying out the work. Hayward & Wooster bea 4a 85,175 107,587 
is McCormick & Sons . [4 32.q20 82,758 105,678 
Art the new Tollard Royal Hotel, Kingsway, W.C., “ The Stephens, Bastow & Co., 
Only” closet was fitted throughout and supplied by the Ltd: ‘ ‘ : 1 a22 geo 82,279 104,515 
Sanitary Appliances Syndicate, Ltd., of 68 Victoria Street, Leslie & Co., Ltd... 1) 22608 81,434 104,038 
S.W. This firm has recently fitted a range of five, with Davies E 3 . 22,800 81,200 104,000 
- 3 feet head of water, at the Princeton Street infants’ schools, Williams . 3 ; «23782 79,983 103,085 
Bedford Row, W.C. Allan & Sons . ; ~ 25,706 80,218 101,924 
Messrs. J. B. Joyce & Co., Whitchurch, Salop, have just Higgs & Hill, Ltd. . pees 79:990 104 
erected a large Cambridge quarter-clock at Allendale Church, Holloway Bros., Ltd. - 19,680 TOWD4 99,834 
Northumberland. It shows time upon three dials and con- Willcock & Co. : 21,814 LIND SE 995745 
tains all the best improvements. The same firm are fixing Barnsley & Sons. - 21,218 745780 95,998 
a clock for Sir Spencer Wilson, Bart., Fitzjohns, Rugby, Dolman ; : 21,800 ae 95,800 
and are sending one to New York in the course of a week Hopkins. : ; peege oS 708 93,008 
ices = Parnell & Son . : . 20,480 72,160 92,640 
Rowbotham . :  2ZOnner 71,985 92,146 
THE old-established firm of Parnall & Sons, Ltd., of TurNER & Sons, Cardiff 
Bristol, have lately made considerable extensions to their (accepted ) : ’ ~ 18,862 68,985 87,847 
works, whereby the floor-space for the wood-working de- King & Son : i . 18,444 67,083 85,527 
partment has been greatly increased, the foundry accommo- 
dation has been doubled, and the whole works have been 
remodelled and arranged to be driven throughout by electric CUSTON. 
motors. The firm’s productions consist of shop fronts and | For the erection of the Duke of York’s royal military school 
interior fitments for all trades, weighing machines from a at Custon, near Dover, for the Commissioners of H.M. 
jeweller’s balance to the heaviest weighbridge, coffee mills, | Works and Public Buildings. 
fruit cleaners and, in fact, every requisite required by that Fearon 2 é ; . £154,395 0 oO 
great and ever-growing community known as shopkeepers. | R. & G. Bresley : : : 134,500; 1O3m@ 
The works are situated in Narrow Wine Street, Fairfax | Perry &iCosge.s ; : ; ; - 134,500 Gom@ 
Street, Rosemary Street, and Fishponds, Bristol, with show- eee, : ; ; : : : . ‘133,500 Oammm 
rooms in Narrow Wine Street, Bristol, 10 Rood Lane,| Gough &Co. . : : : j - _132,000>:0mie 
London, and Alexandra Road, Swansea. F. & H. F. Higgs ; : : ; « 130,900 °o uae 


SUBERT-S EAJsE _22GEORGE S! 


'SIONE & WOOD CARVING & AGNoReO Em 
zsssror__ DECORATIVE: PLASTER: WORK: IONDON s«| 


VIGERS, SONS & CO. 


TIMBER AND HARDWOOD MERCHANTS. Telegrams, ‘‘ THICKLY, LONDON.’ 
Head Office ) Eagle Wharf, High Street, Peckham, — Telephones, 
Day Note Address | Whert and Mill, | and at Chelsea and Soho. 900, We 


SPECIAL FLOORING in OAK, TEAK, MAPLE, PITCH PINE, &c,, to any required joint. 
FLOORING BLOCK.S in DEAL, PITCH PINE, OAK, and other Hardwoods. 


HIGH QUALITY. LOW PRICES. PLEASE WRITE Us. 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed» 


ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphie Address, ** QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


—_———————————————————— Telephone, 24 HORSFORTH. ae 
Expert in Photography  con- 
5 nected with LIGHT AND AIR, 


RIGHT OF WAY, DILAPIDA- 


Architectural Photographer, TIONS, BOUNDARIES, &e. 


Thirty years’ experience, Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. Telephone: 327 Batten 


TELEPHONE 23535H0R fy 


| 


| 


| 
| 
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| CUSTON—continued. KING’S HEATH. 
: Browning . : : : : 5 . £129,800 0 0 For supplying and laying of permanent way and overhead 
eeclen & Co... fi | 129,590 0 0 electrical equipment for 1} miles. Mr. A. W. Cross, 
J. & M. Patrick. : : ; ‘ 4 11290;0001 0! oO p CHEM GRY AUS Uwe OE 
tees ’ MacCormick : : ; ; : . £40,031. 13, 10 
Davies & Sons . : ; : : L* 128,910 0 o White, jun. : ; ; : SS ageak rey 
Higgs & Hill. ‘ . : 3 Pei 2af00%7 0: © Dick, Kerr & Co. : ; © 33,050 nude 2 
Kingerlee & Sons. ; F ; erie G3 OO British Electrical Equipment Co. : ~ AZ 3035 TOer L 
King & Son. : : : . 127,474 0 O Aird & Sons. . » 32,265 7 4 
Pattinson & Sons. : ; | 126,558 0 Oo Brush Electrical Engineering Cie ©1631 O7SRATL 2 
Holloway Bros. : : P 1,91120,300,1,0' 0 eee me é 7 ‘ ; j Sued! 22a 2 
y : 3 Freeman & Sons : ; ; 6 
: $30, 93 Gnela Le 
Shelbourne & OF a: : : : eel 2a, 200001 10 Law. ; j , ; . 30,607. 0 0 
Miskin, Ltd... : : : : m ck1O,884"50) O Trentham -. | 30,428 7 9 
Hawkins & Co. ‘ : : ; i ro,350120. O Dobson ; : F : } : sm aC enlalse oO 
Wallis & Sons . : : ; : -"118;240"0: Oo Holloway . 29,539 18 4 
Moss & Sons . 4 ; ; : . 117,300 0 O| UNDERWOOD & Bros., ‘Dukinfield (accepted) 29,462 o I0 
Johnson & Son. ‘ : : : Petty250'.0 (Oo : 
' Denne & Son . ’ 3 : . 116,400 0 O KING’S NORTON. 
| Willett. : ; ; ; i . 115,500 0 © | For extension of the union infirmary and nurses’ home at 
Wise : : : : : ; FP'TTS,0001"'O O Selly Oak. Messrs. C. WuitwELL & Son, architects, 
Hill . : ; ; 2 ; : aT TAGGO""O- O|| Birmingham. 
Martin, Wells & Co.. 4 E : :' -¥14;000"0 oO Bishop : ; . ; / £36) layed aey. Te 
Denne : : q : ; : = £12j900"''0' oO Barnsley & Sons : ‘ : ; 36,626 o@ oO 
Wall, Ltd. : : : ; : Jerr esi5e 10 oO Loud & Sons. j ; : : 11°36,000'4 OF O 
Hudson & Co. . : : : : . -107,789 0 oO Cole & Son : F : : : '36,0008708 0 
Sapcote & Sons . ‘ : : : 263 5)07 7" On O 
Bowen & Son . : 2 ; ;  °35,6908 OF 0 
HULL. Jackson : : ‘ : : : : eae OFF O 
For the erection of a ues for H.M. Office of Works, &c. Dallow “ ; ; ? ; . 33,658. 0 oO 
Scott: % é ‘ : 8521997 o oO Whitehouse & Sons ; x ; : » §33;36F 80% O 
Panton : < . 49,900 90 O Gibbs . : ‘ : : . EH Ase ter Ke) 
Quibell, Son & Greenwood ; ; SILT SoseraL 0 Moss & Sons”. } . 32,325 0 O 
peat. : . : . 41,654 0 oO JOHNSON, Birmingham (accepted) geet S937" 010 
oulton : . . : : : 39,2008 10) 0 
Padgett s : A ; , : 42,38,720%00! 0 LEYTON. 
Goates 2 ; , é , : . 38,315 © o| For the construction and laying of nine miles of tramway. 
Wright & Sons . ; ' : ; +938,150% 0. 0 Mr. Witt1am Dawson, M.I.C.E.,.surveyor. 
Scorrer : A q : ; 4719540001 .0 Hay & Co. : : ; . . £179,837 11 10 
Marsden & Sons A : : ; rea 7750010. 0 Brebner & Co. . : : ‘ : Le 2 5 Siar: .O 
| Dawber, Townsley & Co. . , 5 eS 7750 01.0 Smith a Co. a. : 3 : : Po 087704810410 
Bowman & Sons ; : : 30,595) 0! 0 Playiair & Toole. *. : Q : PERTO? 0700-0. O 
f ARNOLD & Son (accebted) . . : wees et5 a: OF 60 Trentham. : : . ‘ ; 424166,657)23)-10 
HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LTD 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all 
kinds of Builders and Contractors’ 

Ironwork. 


WELDON STONE. 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON. STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


¥or Prices and other Particulars apply to 
Jone ROOKE.. Re Stone: QUARRIES, pela KETTERING. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 


The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Coach-houses, &c. 


CONTRACTOR TO % ESTABLISHED 
H.M. GOVERNMENT % 1851 
Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 

cbr ae ae a ee ee 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD., 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LONDON. SE. 


For the best of everything in 


GYMNASTIC 
APPARATUS 


APPLY TO— 
T. M. GARDINER, 
Burford Works, 
HODDESDON, HERTS. 


Standard” Porcelain Enamel Ware is moderate in cost, beautiful 
in its finish and extremely durable. Absolute freedom from 
cracks or crevices assures the maximum sanitary protection. A 
bathroom fitted with “Standard” Ware greatly increases property 
value. 
Write for our elaborate booklet, ‘‘ MODERN BATHROOMS,” 


also for our special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns. Ask 
for Booklet No. 6, post free on application to Dept. F., 


Standard Sanitary ‘Tl)fg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


Contractor to H.M. Government, 
India Office, &c. 
English and Swedish Designs. 


Gymnastic Section Book 2, Information and Plans Gratis, 


= 


For Index of Advertisers, see page xxiv 
E 
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LEY TON—continued. LON een eee 

i s ; ; F 16 17: For carrying-out first contract of extension, Britis useum. 

eat ee nee a : 5 ca ig a age J : Mr. J. J. Burnet, architect. 
Ewart ; ' : ; . ; + EGS ORS steano Appleby & Sons . : . ee 289° Ohne 
Wise & Co (4). 3 a ie ee ed ee ollidayate Greenwood, Lidia ae 531777 9 0 
Adams % . ¢ ; : ; os TS 6 100 tt bees Thomson & Co. . ; : ; .. 52,964 -Ore 
Fasey & Co. : : hh byseo ka ey Nightingale : ; ; : : -* 49,0295 20mNe 
Rison ; ; Sy eaiege Ore Lawrence & Son : ; . 48,589- Gea 
Dah eRe ; A j . 181,170 5 9 Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. ; : ; . 47,500 Onmg 
Jackson . : ‘ . 180,734 15 2 Holloway ‘ : ‘ ; . 47,474 2Oane 
Law . ; : ; ’ : p TABOO Teo J. & M. Patrick . : : ; : . 47,227 Ome 
Krauss & Son . . . : 3 . 146,704 0 Oo Sabey & Son, Ltd. . ° ; 2 - 46,840 0 0 
Wimpey & Co. : ; : ‘ - TAOS eat wet Downs : ; : ; : : see oe 
WHiteeoCor oe ' : s | 143,672 157 Lawrance & Sons j ; ; : - 46,650 0 Oo 
Dick Kerr & Co... : : F SEED. UO MOR Parnell & Son . : : - 46,447 0 0 
Bisbal Co. j : d : “138.8620 3010 Muirhead, Greig & Matthews : ? « (46,370: "Ou 
iN deren t  G38'rad 9? 9 Spencer, Santo “& Co,,; Ltd: : : - 45,987- .Omae 
British Electric Equipment Ca. : . 137,612 16. 7 Foster & Dicksee ; : ‘ ; -. 45:9455 oie 
TMademucodc Broo ; ‘ . 138,163 9 & McCormick & Sons . : : ; - 45,885 One 
W. Griffiths & Co . : . : . | 130,724 19 II Allen & Sons, Ltd. . : : - 45,850 0 0 
Starkey. ; | 128,445 13. 9 oe s rote ee Ltd. ‘ : « 45,823) onan 
MANDERS, Leyton (accepted) : : . 127,485 10 5 Sheoher i moe ee : ‘ 
LONDON. Dove Bros., Ltd.. ; : , ; : 44,895 “Onn 
For the construction of the Bermondsey and Southwark Gough & Co... ; e ; : «' 44,800) : Onna 
storm-relief sewer. Willett : : : : ‘ ; « ,44,700-, Cae 
Best . : : : : ; : - £209,343 Aye Paterson . ; ; ; ‘ : . 44,413 Cuan 
Neal . : : 3 : ; : 145,548 6 9 Johnson & Son . ; 5 : , . 44,226 One 
Price & Reeves : : .) 144 AK S600 Leslie & Co., Ltd. ; ‘ . : . 43,988 %Onme 
Muirhead, Greig & Matthews ; ; « MESS SGana ee F Godson & Sons . : : z d - 43,914: Ome 
Paterson . : : : : is &gajgQ7ta gr %% Killby & Gayford ‘ ; ; ’ . 43,836) Doe 
Strachan . : ; - -E34;900R TO U0 Higgs & Hill, Ltd. ‘ * : : .. 43,644 OnNG 
Walter, Scott & Middleton d : «  HIBR Shi 262-0 Rowbotham : ; ; ; ; - 43,580 0 0 
Pedrette & Co. . : : y : + VPL2O hae cE 311 Johnson & Co., Ltd. . é : ; ». 43,500 -o7nem 
Cochrane & Sons. 5 j : - E20 AO2 we Kingerlee & Sons : : ; 3 .. 43,411 > ORee 
Mowlem & Co. . ; ; : 5 + .b20:216°07n-.0 Holland & Hannen . ; , ; .. 42,698 Onna 
Kennedy . : : : t :) \E2B,O4FETO nS Wallis & Sons, Ltd. . ; ‘ ; . | 42,340 7 Oem 
McAlpine & Sontle.. h ‘ ; < MOT02Ata7 8 F. & H. F. Higgs ‘ : : : . 41,600; OF me 
Moran & Son . : ; : : . 7 106, OGh srs srr Mowlem & Co., Ltd. . ; ; : .. 40,450). Ome 
Smitie &Co;. 102,094 I 9 smith &:Sons)td- an, : ‘ ; . 40,150:O)Ne 
The Tilbury Contracting and Dredging Chessum & Sons ; : ; ‘ 2 30,700 “Ons 
Co., Ltd. (recommended) ; ; 0 jTOO, 40385 8h Holloway Bros., Ltd. . E : 3 . 39,480 One 
Engineer's estimate . : : ; . LOp-500 wD: 10 Watt, Lrp. (accepted ) ; ; 3 ." 87,300: 0Okaam 


SPRAGUE & CO., LTD. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, “ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn, 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications, and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale 
Lithographed and Printed in best styler 


Drawing Papers, Tracing Papers, and Office Stationery. 
Sprague’s “Ink Photo” Process 


For Reproduction of Coloured or Pencil Drawings or Photographs. 
Photo-Lithography. | 
Process Blocks of every description. 


Specimens and Prices on Application. 


SPRAGUE’S POCKET DIARY for 1907 now ready. Paper Wrappers, 1/6. 
With Russia Wallet, 5/- | 


— 
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LONDON—continued. LONDO Neccontiesed. 

For the erection of quarters for married police at Huntley | For the erection of two patients’ blocks, recreation hall and 
need ee ‘eal Dixon ey ers architect. Quan- accommodation for supplementary staff at Tooting Bec 
tities by Messrs. | HURGOOD, SON HIDGEY. asylum. 

Lascelles & Co. . ; ; ; : 1a Zas— 30-9 Barker & C L 

aeeathey Bros. . : , : F 25,402 0 O Posten pcos 3 : ; : ‘ Pens * ‘ 
Ashby & Horner 3 ; : , ko per OO ite . . . . - 39,039 Oo 
Minter ; ; f é ; . 24,904 0 0 ilkins & Sons . : ; : . 38,844 0 0 
Foster & Dicksee : : P : We 2d 6840.01 0 Leslie & Co. . . . . . - 37,873 0 Oo 

Willmott Bros. . , : : : . 24,290 0 Oo Cropley Bros. . : : ; ¥ s °37.837- 0% to 

| Lovatt, Ltd. i ae , : ‘ | Bs0004..0) Oo Stephens & Son : : . é 37, 7OOp Nee 

i Appleby & Son . . . . . = 23W79CS 0: O Smith & Son. ; 5 : : -& 337j545.4 01.8 

| Ansell - : : ; : ; #2915401 0 .0 Edwards & Medway . : : : io 736)85 5.0 04 80 

Higgs & Hill. ; ; ; : Par 2eekAaeO} 0 : 
RT 5h a Be aR SRI OF OO Sa ee aia BS YG 20 he 
Carmichael re Go sks ea persis ED FASA 0! ove Wen : «Yel Soyelrde | aeamh SS, oesern al VO? 
Clarke & Bracey et ee asiocaug!, o.| . Nartiy“Welts.&- Cov ssh 35 bgoe aie 
Prestige & Co. . ; ; : ; | 23,207. 0 0 McCormick SS onsaae : : : me St 50 OVAG 
| fate Co, -; . ass Rowe & Co. ‘ . : ; eT 34-0000 «0 
Re ee ROR ie OF88R OO Patman & Fotheringham re ooo 
. > ; ; A : ‘ ; G50 
ico, o| Turtle Appleton | 1 3a633" 0 
S@iolioway Bros... . . +. +. #« . 22;570 o'0| Lhomas&Edge. . . . . . 34,590 0 © 
Lawrance & Sons. : ; ‘ 22. OOO O wee % ahs : : : , : hes 2 - 

| : 3 cee : z 930. 

_ For work and materials required in the construction of the Wisdom Bros. . ‘ : ; ; » 34,050 0 O 
permanent way along Green Lanes. Mr. H. T. Lovatt, Ltd. ; ; : : ; ¥ £34,030 0 9 
WAKELAM, county engineer. J. & C. Bowyer . 5 : PF ‘ 21.233,;920° /O20 

Brush Electrical Engineering Co. . - £134,892 ip te) J. & M. Patrick . : ; : : - 33,669N7 0 BO 
Blackwell & Co. ; e : : 84,078 17 I Johnson & Co. . ’ ; ; . \e133,000 OF 0 
Muirhead & Co. : ; . ‘ Aid TINA BAe 200 Lawrence & Son : : ? ; F993 1404 1 Or 20 
Baiecer oo. , ‘ : : ; ey 7OV7STALI 6 Kirk & Randall . : : . : &-633.300.,. 07 0 
Law. so ee ; : : : 78,0452 851,10 Nightingale ; ‘ ; ‘ Py 33.220, ..0./0 
Ewart. ; : ; : ile 2,b239..2.0 F.& HE. Higgs : ‘ ; : ett OL Cy O 
Underwood & Co. ‘ ; : : fn FOM7OM 9. 5 Rowbotham , : : ; - mae 27 On. O 
Griffiths & Co. . : ; He69,S10710' ro Eo Wall. . : : ; : ; a2, F00—'G) 0 
British Electric Equipment Gok : Wml.O0;1554 2) SO Wallis & Sons . : : : ‘ 32,230 04 OC 
Wimpey & Co. ‘ ; ; <) 7¢08,45800.0. 0 Rowley Bros. . : : d : MOT2.000' 9O -O 
Mowlem & Co. : 3 ; : ROG, 300m. Ol1..O Ga Walleitds <- ; : ; : 3a t, 800; 0) 6 
Zadig & Co. . , : : ; ME OF OoORIS 2 Hawkins & Co. . ; ; 3 ; pes St 20 O 
Adams. : : ; a a. O7;0904%e7.10 Garrett & Sons, 83 Balham Hill, S.W. 

Ford. , : a 65,0101"2) 2 (recommended ) ; : ‘ F 2 483.1, 20540 1? 0 

Dick, KERR & Go. ( accepted) : . TOR LOM 25 2 Engineer’s estimate . : , ; MPS 3, COON Ol O 

| MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 

O B Ni SN EWI N & S0 NS LTD. BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 

a a a , | Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London.’ LONDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. 


SHA Has been before the trade some years, 
and the constant and increasing demand shows that 


ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS. and others recognise its merits. 


USED THROUCHOUT THE ELECTRIC UNDERGROUND RAILWAY OF LONDON. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


= orice: JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 


See rte sea me RE Re 


Registered 
TRADE MARK 


Z BATH & RE 
PQUAREY. OWNERS. 


COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND “ 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
CORNGRIT, HARTHAM PARK * Ve 
and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


FARLEIGH DOWN, ae se BR ee S se 
€ BRADFORD, oS ited cine sone , PORTLAND. 
HEAD  , ny of the Bar, aaa ~ LONDON DEPOTS: 
| OFFICES BAT Fate ener. po 
' LIVERPOOL: 


"ONE Figms Cw R WESTBOURNE PARK 
40 IMPERIAL ig ted 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


W = 


1532 CROSVENOR RO, PIMLICO. 
for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING € MANCHESTER 

and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 

ZF 


TRAFFORD PARK 
WG? 9 pct (a) ws Se 
SUMMER DRIED SEASONED BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


Cae (6 sen aaaten c&SwR. NINE ELMS Sw. 
EXCHANGE ST EAST. 
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LONDON —continued. 


For erection of secondary school, Baw es Road, Fulham. 


Lathey Bros. . ‘ ‘ 82 WAZ 
Waring- White Building or : : i) BBO ROL 
McCormick & Sons . ; : : «8 EROSZTO 
Downs : . 5 , : : . 29,983 
Holloway Bros. . ; : : ; / &20;978 
Godson & Sons . : ; ; , 2/720, 600 
Spencer, Santo & Co. ; 3 d ~ 20,507 
Leslie & Co. ; . : ; : . 29,008 
Lovatt, Ltd. ‘ : : : ; 28.703 
Patman & Fotheringham . . 5 . 28,683 
King & Son : ‘ ; ; . Le OeR2 4 
Kearley 7). : : i : : 125,315 
Wall, Ltd. . : ‘ ‘ : : ~ 2e,021 
Grover & Son . : : : < |) 27043) 
Whitehead & Co. 5 ; : ‘ 5 427,005 
Lawrance & Sons. ; ; : me Pig Be 
Treasure & Son : : : : ee aso 
Johnson & Co. . , 4 : f 1 27,200 
Garrett & Son . . “eNO s 554: 
Jie & “NL PATRICK, Wandsworth (vecom- 

mended ) . : : ; i 20.1 30 


For reconstruction of tramways of about 223 miles 


track. 
Shoreditch to Stamford Hill route. 
Blackwell & Co., Ltd. ; ; » BA IpeT 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd. : 5 ; 147,717 
Griffiths & Co., Ltd. . ; 4 j - 145,501 
Dick, Kerr:& Gon itd : ty § Wi go) 
Wuite & Co., Lrp. (accepted) . : . 141,399 
Estimate (comparable with tenders) . 135,980 
Bloomsbury and Poplar route. 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd. ; : ‘ . 243,190 
Griffiths & Co., Ltd.. : ; A J 242 Aoe 
White & Co., Eda, ; : 230,905 
Dick, KERR & Co; Lrp. (accepted ) . . 238,045 
Estimate ( (comparable with tenders) . 226829 


OF O70 O On On On OO! “Or Ol On On On OnOmO Onn© 


° 


singl 


ONDDAO OU 
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oO ie) 
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LONDON—con tinued. 


Council. 

High-tension cables, Ec. 
Kabelfabrik Actien-Gesellschaft 
Lahmeyer Electrical Co. 
Glover & Co. ; 
Callender’s Cable and Construction es 
St. Helens Cable and Rubber Co. 
British Insulated and Helsby Cables. 
Johnson & Phillips 
Siemens Bros & Co. . 
Henley’s Telegraph Works Coe 


Western Electric Co., London —— 


mended) . 


Low-tension bee fee pitas, 6 C. 


Lahmeyer Electrical Co. 

Glover & Co. ; 

Callender’s Cable ane Construction Gat 
St. Helens Cable and Rubber Co. 
Siemens Bros. & Co. 

Western Electric Co. . 

Johnson & Phillips 

British Insulated and Helsby Cables 


Henley’s Telegraph Works Co, Ltd., 


London (recommended) 


date 126 cars, for northern tramways. 

Kirk & Randall . 

F. & G. Foster 

Munday & Sons. 

F. & T. Thorne . 

FiéoH Maggs 

Wall . : 

Lovatt 5 

Hudson & Co, 

Holloway Bros. . 


Holliday & Greenwood, London (recom- 


mended ) 


London Representative : 
L. W. BRADBURY, 
206 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


£43,439 


27,999 


[Jan. 4, 1907, 


For supply of (a) high-tension cables, cable troughs, &e., 
and (6) low-tension cables, feeder pillars, &c. , required 
in connection with the reconstruction of the first section 
of the northern tramways, for the London County 


For the erection of car-shed at Stamford Hill to accommo- — | 


10 
40,095 10 
375330 18 
375239 12 
36,660 Io 
36,222 6 
36,102 16 
36,078 2 
36,050 Oo 
35,726 19 
26,022 152 
24,879 9 
24,715 17 
24,0222 
24,139 19 
24,003 II 
23,913 50a 
23,748 7 
23,628 16 

- £34493 fe) 
34,152 0 
32,598 oO 
32,3990 O 
31,980 oO 
31,919 17 
39,939 0 
39,554 Oo 
30,120 oO 
fo) 


also FLOORING Liles 


= 


SSS 


PRINTED AND DECORATED TILES IN THE TRADE. 
Specialty : 


GREATEST VARIET Y OF DESIGNS IN MAJOLICA 


WHITE GLAZED TILES 


STAFFORDSHIRE Porieee® 


For Tunnels, Railway Arches, Dairies, Lavatories, &c. 


Prices, Samples, and Illustrations on Application. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


PINNOX PATENT HEARTH FIRES 


Telegraphic Address, ‘RICHARDS, TUNSTALL” 
Nat. Telephone No, 310 Central. 


CONN OACOO 


lon) 


Rr ODQWUD 


3 


02090090000 


fee) 


3 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 


LONDON —continued. | LONDON—continued. 
For the enlargement of Paddington District Post Office, for For the erection of municipal buildings, Brixton Hill, S.E., 
H.M. Office of Rea &e, for the Lambeth Borough Council. Messrs. S. Warwick 
Clayton. . . £56, 760 0, oO} and H. A. Hatt, architects, 13 South Square, Gray’s 
Simpson & Son. ‘ : , : 38,985 0 O| Inn, W.C. Quantities by Mr. CHarLtes W. Bow Les, 
Foster & Dicksee_ ‘ : #6 90,909" "0"" O g Staple Inn, Holborn Bars, W.C. 
Ansell ? : 3 : : ‘ Bua o,900"" 0'. 0 A. B. 
J. & W. Drake . : : : . ma g7; 1070 Oo | Holland & Hannen . P . £42,980 £2,250 £295 
Aldin Bros. & Devies 3 F 5 37000150". 0: | Dove Bros., Ltd. : . - 42,825 2,000 300 
Speechley & Smith . : : : FE %s6,900720 . O Leshe & Co., Ltd. . . - 42,472 1,877 284 
Edwards & Medway . ‘ . 36,800 0 oO Ashby & Horner. - 42,187 2,000 260 
Barker & Co. . , : ; wezpose2 O 0} Rider& Son. 41,698 1,326 447 
Nightingale . d : ; : Maas 77000 Oo Trollope & Sons and Colls & 
Smith & Sons . ; : : : we 35,0935 0 0 Sons, Ltd. : 41,540 1,282 462 
Spencer, Santo & Co. ; . 4 . 35,460 0 o Higgs & Hill, Ltd. . 41,484 1,780 295 
Lawrence & Son ; 4 : ; . 35,274 0 0 Holliday & Greenwood, [tank 41,377 2,072 278 
Taylor & Co. . ; ; ‘ } beege,ray 0 0 | Prestige pera Oa, , » +4 2,310 1,883 450 
Lorden & Son . ) ‘ ; f . 35,000 0 0 Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. . 41,223 2,100 160 
Vigor & Co. ‘ ; : : ; 90.9700 00 6. Simpson & Son. : - 40,797 1,784 440 
Johnson & Co. . ‘ ; : . 34,783 0 0 Nightingale : : : . 40,678 1,402 337 
Perry Bros. ; ) : : : | 34,7770 0 H. L. Holloway : : ACL OZ 1,972 300 
Wall, Ltd. . a fe ; . 34,697 0 0 F. & H. F. Higgs s : . 40,400 1,260 430 
Patrick ; { ; ; ; : . 344,439 0 0 Carmichael : : . 40,063 1,873 259 
Garrett & Son . ; } : ; wina4,18em O01 Holloway Bros., Ltd. : - 39,930 1,860 450 
King & Son ; ’ ; L : . 34,248 0 O| Mowlem & Co., 6 td. : . 39,890 1,478 42 
ee er  azcooeo .o | Wall; Ltd.) . ©. 39550 mm pr gaoinis 420 
Killby & Gayford . : : ; . 34,050 0 0| Whitehead & Cai = : met.5 25 1,838 ti 
Mowlem & Co. . ; : ‘ ‘ . 33,970 0 0 Killby & Gayford . : - 39,433 1,829 292 
Williams, Ltd. . ; : : ‘ 422,520, 0 O Wallis ; . . : - 39,393 1,960 217 
Chessum & Sons ] ; ; ; . 32,439 0 0| GREENWoop, Lrp., 10 Arthur 
Galbraith Bros... ; ; : . 31,947 0 0| Street West, London, E.C. 
Wisdom Bros. . 5 : : eat os o..0 | (accepted ) : : - 38,274 1570 288 
aaieheadta Soi é ; . 31,000 0 0} Architect’s approximate estimate 37,802 
ALLEN & Sons (accepted) . : : . 29,990 0 0| A.—Extra for stone fronts and tower. 
; ; eae B.—Extra for Norwegian granite plinth and entrance 
For roadwork, paving works, &c., in connection with | steps. 
tramways Stony Camberwell Green to Lordship Lane. | 
Griffiths & Co. . : : : , “208 894 14 5 Forconstruction of reservoirs, &c., at Fortis Green, for the 
White & Co. : , : 92,460 2 4 Metropolitan Water Board. 
Muirhead, Greig & Matthews , : . 89,992 IO 10 Kennedy, Ltd. . : : : é »£130,107 "3. 0 
Dick Kerr & Co. ’ 2 4 . 89,663 3 3) Wilkinson Bros. : - : ; =U 165,041" GO 
Mowlem & Co. . : 50/5461 0 0 Griffiths & Co. . : F : , fee lOLO300 4 4.4 
Blackwell & Co. (recommended). i A 62.020 11-11 erin. . : ; : ; ; £00,927) GO) O 


Tie LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, cr. 


Head Office: WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


HIGHLY -GLAZED 


HIGHLY-GLAZED 


FIRECLAY 


FIRECLAY 
LAVATORY 


LAVATORY 


BASINS. 


BASINS. 


Fig. 941.—THE “ MALCOLM.” 


Landon Otties 286 9 & 3 NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 
See eee nee ee 


LONDON—continued. LONDON —continued. 
Adams & Sons to) =: s.0/) nosso ete Oy 5 OR ama name Goddard & Son . \ 44 $26,199°.0 0: cha6ooumm 
Pearson & Son : é : 2 OL O2 maou Symes. é : 26 Gone 2;054.'.0- 6 
Mowlem & Co. von 8 as) 879783; 001 Nashtingale  . 4. 9 8 i ok Gagan 175360000 
Docwra & Son . ; . . . - 85,340 12 5 Treasure & Son. . 25,702 0 © % = 2.16aeimeum 
Zadig & Co... : bat We : - 84,756 19 ©} Chessum&Sons . - 25,597 0° Ol » | 2e,qnunnaEE 
Trentham. é : 3 4 ‘ 1% OZ, 7OS aie rl Westgate . ; i . 25)444 2 Ommo 1,714 0 0 
Aird & Sons. . . . . - 82,464 1 1 Pollard & Brand . .),. 25,2200 Onee 2,064 0 o 
Paterson . . : . . . - 80,936 5 I0 Carter : : . 25,140 cee 2,007) 0) 0 
Hay & Co. . . . . . - 80,721 12 11 Kerridge & Shaw °. - 245640 -“Olene 1,847, 0 0 
Muirhead & Co... . . BY 7BPB TS. 4 1 & We Maddison? - . 24,516 ‘0 a> 42a; 
Neal, Ltd. . a oleh aI Aa ema ek Porter. . «24,500 0 O17.) \Ggenuennn 
Boulding & Yerburgh . : : a SO BAO GeO. Shepherd & Co, ; . |) 244 oem 2,073 0 oO 
Ewart . . . . : + TS GO Saat Youngs & Son. } . 24,45 aoe 1,850 0 0 
Kelletts, Ltd. . . . . -' 75,673 9 5 Lawrence &Son ~ 24,3842 hae 1,785 @ ag 
Moran& Son. . . 197 5,038) 16.55 Davey, Ltd. . . . 24,367 0 © © 2.46qqucmmE 
sinith -&: Co. . . . . 2) P59IT “OO Wallis & Sons ; . 245266 some 2,000.0 aan 
Davies, Ball & Co. . ; . - 74,197 I1 10] Moss&Sons . . 9s 245042 Vomue 1,817 0 0 
Lawrence & Son. : , ; 2 SF ASOCOMO. sO Coxhead . g : . 23,692. 0.0 1,945 0 Oo 
Braithwaite & Co. . . . . Tan Shh On ae. Fairhead & Son : . .23,500n0 ume 1,979 0 oO 
By & Ratles. = . . . . >) “0 734476 LO Guttridge . : 22,966 o o 1,766 (Ga emee | 
Nunn . . . . . - 72,072 9 4 Row ey Bros. , Tottenham 
Kirk & Randall . . 2 RTA Cone (accepted) . : . 22,856 0 0 2,027 Sgn e 
Pattinson & Sons. : : 5 on iT MOOR Ha Oper? Wall, Ltd. ; 4 . 22,77 Sena 1,673 @2 mee 
Wall, Ltd. : . - 70,283 12 11 F.& A. Willmot 22,616 © © 2,340 0 O 
nie Ecee ; ; : ‘ Ss 3 eas Ps For laying pipes from Child’ s Hill to Cranley Gardens, for 
oss & Son F , ‘ ; : 68,800 18 1 Y 
‘een the Metropolitan Board. 
Byrom, Ltd., Bury, Lancs (recommended) 60,278 17 9 Dorwpate Sane £2, 267 18 3 
For erection of Belmont Road school, Tottenham, for eens A ; } ‘ ; ee ie i a fi 
education committee. Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, archi- Kelletts, Ltd... ; ; 38,024 4 7 | 
tect, 22 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. Nits ; ‘ 37,851 13 10 . 
Deduction for : 4 3 : M i 3 3 ; 
Plaster: Dados: Bell & Sons : ; , i ; - 35,216 17 oe 
Jackson & Son. ; . 432,405 O° OF ret Oe Dena Dobson f : : ; : ; . 34,617 “2a 
Hooper, Nessy & Co. : 99,201 “6 © 1,997 0 o| Crawford . ore ng  2aOG gsm 
Clark & Sons . - 29,189 © 0 3,075 0 o| McAlpine & Sons. : : 5 -' .533)396 +18) a 
Pethick Bros. . ‘  ~28)883 of .0 3,700 0 Oo Muirhead & Co. . : s : : - 32,464; oe 
Oak Building Co. . 4 2768. 0; 0 3,099 O O Moran & Son . j : eS: -, 20,786, 8 mee | 
Leslie & Co. . : 2.27 S20 OsO eaplorieetes, Foi Egan & Sons ; : : , E .}' 28,6079 ome | 
Roper : : , . 526,000" Gro 3,122 oO Zadig & Co. ; 3 P : ; . 26,612 8 aah 
Bateman . ; ; oS 2 NG MONO 2,905\-.0;, 0 Davies, Ball & Coma *. 924,054. Seen 
McCormick & Sons . a EO Mae OG 1A 20guO LO Waricat & Co., Leicester (accepted) . ' .* 22,666 72mm 


Wisi 


ELECTRIC LIVERPOOL 
LIE TS. LONDON 


A SMITH STEVENS,| QE 


CLOBE 
Some Lifts are made to 


sell—ours are made to work. roi ga area eters INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Liberal, Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND f 
ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business. Established 1836. 


FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES 
P H CE N X ABSOLUTE SECURITY. | 


Total Security, 54,437,735. 


ASSURANCE CO Ltd MODERATE RATES. 
LIBERAL BONUSES. — 
BATTERSEA, LONDON. |FIRE OFFICE | 
Manchester Braneh.— 19 LOMBARD STREET, ° : 
Bi yogis Street, Greengate. LONDON, E.C. Head Office : L : 
irmingham.— 
A us JA Kerr, 43 Church Street. ESTABLISHED 1782. 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOO ) 
eotland.— 
MODERATE RATES. London Chief Office: 1 CORNHILL. — 
W. Reg: 
Ae nee gan, 2 Doune Terrace, Gourock. ABSOLUTE SECURITY. : | 
Booth Bros., Upper Stephen Street. LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. ~T } 
Holland. PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS.| Applications for Agencies invited. | 
Feeeran Bros., Wynstraat 46, Wijn- Us an . . ; Ee 
haven 37, Rotterdara. Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. es 
Pa ae lt i ee LOSSES PAID OVER TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 


VOLUME LXXV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Heeenel tdhS Ras Seteree geet | FG A" OOO,OGO0.| £11,000,000. — 
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STPPLFMENT 2 
LONG DITTON. MAIDSTONE—continued. 
For construction of filter-beds, &c., for the Metropolitan E. & E. Iles : . : : ; LUG. Paseo 
Water Board. Neal, Ltd. . : . 49,537 90 0 
- Mowlem & Co. . : : F 4 . £101,625 0 Oo Smith & Co. 5 : : , : . 48,860 14 1 
| Manders . : 4 : ‘ : Boy Tas?) 7) 5 Kellets, Ltd... ‘ f : : . 48,609 0 Oo 
Perry & Co. . : : : : oe 92,252 0. 0 Wallis & Sons, Ltd. . ; t 2 S BA SAOO 7 OO 
Lovatt, Ltd. ; “ : d ; PeeBosanris 8 D. Jackson . : ; : 5 } a ae TUT 7 
Pearson & Son. : : : : SEEPS, CIO” cE: - 2 Davies, Ball & Co... ’ ' : (iwra7369 07.0 
_ Kennedy, Ltd . ; ; : ‘ Mees sitlO (7 J. Jackson . : , : . : PATO ES 83 
| Nunn : 4 : : ‘ 5 1) 72,627" 1 10 Braithwaite & Co... : ; ; P A6:9779 18 & 
| Osman. - . é , : oe 9r,o50)°0 o}| Moran & Sons, Ltd. é 7 ; A645 7OQ rT OC 
- Docwra & Son . a: ; 4 : H 60,008' 14 6 Dean, Ltd. . : : 3 E : bic oes ae 
Kirk & Randall ; : : ‘ 7 107,024 0 -O Underwood Bros. ; : ; 44, 31OeTSe-9 
 Pedrette & Co. . : : 2 L w SOr803"I9 3 Osenton . , : = . : 42,0037. Ono 
Aird & Sons. : : : ; ; 61,876 15° 10 Wright & Co., South Wigton, Leicester 
| “Hay & Co. : : : : ; ne orogge 4 8 (accepted ) ’ ; é : ; aT asec. 6 
| Wall, Ltd. : . ; 4 : wn LOT,300°'0' .O 
Me ge we te 57,443 14 SF MANCHESTER. 
Moran & Son . ? : . . 56,996 o o| For the erection of Section A of the Royal Infirmary, 
- Muirhead & Co. ; ; . peek 604/63: 0 including four large blocks, and the general, medical 
 Pethick Bros. (recommended ) : ‘ Rt eSio! Oo and surgical department; works to be completed by 
| July 30, 1908. Messrs. E. T. Hatt & J. BROOKE, 
architects. 
SAAB M EMC HS Holliday & Greenwood . . : lesb reams, 
For sewage disposal works, for the Corporation. Mr. G. R. Rowbotham . ; ; : ; 256,752 0 0 
| STRACHAN, engineer, 9 Victoria Street, Westminster. Foster & Dicksee . ; ; 2 me tee 738 0 oO 
. Contract No. 1. Morrison & Son : . . ~251,300).0) 6 
Remco te. ht 4747220 01 0. Neill & Son . . . + «. « «= 24§,0007 0° 0 
Dickson. 61,699 3 0 Brown & Son . ‘ . 244,480 0 oO 
Tilbury Contracting and Dredging Co., Ltd. 58,193 16 3 ARNOLD & Son, Doncaster (accepted ) = 1239;540) 401 6 
Riley . . 57,947 8 1 Architects’ estimate . A . : = b2AQKGOOT OW 0 
Moss & Sons, Ltd. : : ; ' MunG 7 200403. 5 
Nunn. ‘ : : : : S55 034. 3°: 9 SHEFFIELD. 
Trimm ; : < 7 } : . 56,192 0 O| For the erection of home in Heeley Bank Road for Little 
Kemp Bros. F : , P SSS ASL. Fo 9 Sisters of the Poor. Mr. Epmunp Winner, architect, 
Lock, Andrews & Price s - ; bs OA LO 7 2 Corn Exchange eg cha Sheffield. 
Harrison & Co... : ‘ : , . 69,998 oO o Wade & Co. : ; : ; . £28,000 0 oO 
|» Harrison & Co. . 2 : , ; @ussis03 10 0 Pinder Bros. & Boul . 2 : : - 227,008 ..9) 0 
' Crawford . : : : M553.009 30. uy Vickers & Son . : 5 ' ; e20,65011.07 0 
Johnson & Langley P , F ; Ni Re; O9ZULT CHS E. & W. Oxley . : , q A 5 25 7301-0" 0 
Binns. : ; : ‘ é eso. oson 1 U6 J. & H. Wheen . ; 2 ; : + 245530u.0; TO 
Buckley. , : ,' 50,744. 10:10 Willerman Bros. : é : ; Sere y ye me) 
Muirhead, Greig & Matthews : : . 49,829 9 6 W. & A. Forsdyke . ; : : . 1624,300..0° 0 


TIS ELEVATORS 


GRAND PRIZE AND GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 


PASSENGER | “OTIS” Push - Button ELECTRIC 
| Electric Lifts. So simple | Th 


and 
a child may work them. 
FREIGHT As fitted at Buckingham HYDRAULIC 


HIEVATORS. | Palace, Windsor Castle, &c. | ELEVATORS 


| 
WWrite for Illustrated Pamphlet, entitled— 


“THE OTIS ELEVATOR INDUSTRY.” 


4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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SHEFFIELD—continued. 


i 


Boot & Son : : : : ; . £24,200 o 
Lee & Kirk : : : ; : - 24;000 46 
Freckingham . ; ; , af . 12359090140 
Hollingworth & Bedford . : : - Ja 2350 50N NO 
Eshelbey & Son : ; : , 2ie2 359250 0. 
Thornton & Son 5 : ; : + 32123,8045 0 
O'Neil & Son... i : : é > 123 OS Omno 
Wilkinson & Sons . 5 ; < |) 22,5008) 6: 
Longden & Son . ; : : 5.22 TOO 
Roper & Sons, Mowbray Street, Sheffield | 

(accepted ) , ; : : ; < 22. SOR ne 


SURBITON. 


fe) 


For construction of main drainage works. Mr. NICHOLSON 
LaILeEy, engineer, 53 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


Jones & Sons. : : ; , . £70,400 
Pethick Bros. . : : : ; ~ 105,575 
Pedrette Bros. . : ‘ : i . 62,479 
Yewen : ; : ; : ; BOTS 23 
Hay-écCom. , : : 2 : . 60,570 
Iles... : : Mantel, fas ; $ +: 59,528 
Dickson. : : ; , ; » 57,527 
Neal & Co, . : ‘ 5 é ; 1 £257,076 
Riley . ; : i : : ; + 1a 63875 
Manders . : : : : 3 » 55,892 
Moran:& Com... : ' : : eT 95 55555 
Jackson. : ‘ y ‘ : - 55,146 
Stephens & Sons ; : é : ices 146 
Cooke & Co. : : : ; ; “RE YIZO 
Wheeler . ; : ‘ ; ; » 55,085 
Osenton . : ; ; ; ; - 55,078 
Wright & Co... : , : 2 ary Mey.) 
Osman : : : ; A : ES AVAG2 
Macalpine & Co. : : : s : ih4p25e 
Trimm : : ; 3 ‘ ‘ + *52,626 
Johnson & Langley . : : ; '*h 2,068 
Ganhites =. ; : : : 5 20s 
Johnson Bros. . ‘ : ; : ey SOMES 
Braithwaite & Co... : : ; 3/20, O0s 
KavanaGH, Tolworth (accepted ) . t . 48,810 
Jackson F : P : : : - 47,399 
Smith & Co. : A : . : aay 8 by ob 
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PYATANVAN 


STEAM COOKING PANS. GAS. ROASTING OVENS, BOILERS... 
‘PLANS GIVEN FOR. COOKING, LAUNDRIES. AND ‘WARMING. - 


A 
es 
“STOVES. RANGES, KITCHENERS, BATHS. WATER SERVICE.. 


Cooking Apparatus 
laundry Apparatus 
Warming Ventilation 


Sanary Engineers 


I 


— 


MEAD ODOODONAWOOOO 


6 


_ 
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WIGAN. 

For erection of infirmary and imbecile portions of the new 
workhouse at Billinge. Messrs. Heaton, Ratpn & 
Heaton, architects, Wigan. 

J. & W. Stewart ; j : y » £30,900, One 
Webster. ; : ' ; : . .36,9073 0mm 
Thornton & Sons E : : i - 35,075. Om 
Byrom, Ltd. ; : é ‘ : - 34,606 0 9 
Hughes & Stirling . : : : : (34,260 “Ome 
Pennington 5 . ‘ ; i : 34,0007 jaune 
Pilkington . A : F ; ; : 33,400 ame 
| Pattinson & Sons : ; 3 : - 33,999 19 9 
| Webster & Winstanley. : : - 33,000: Sony 
|. Townson & Sons, Ltd. ; : : . 32,055 (ome 
| Spencer > --. : : 4 A . 32,901 Vomme 
Davenport . : : : : ; - 32,698" ommg 
Hodkinson 4 : : ; g - 32,424) 0oume 
T. & H. Houghton. : : 5 - 32,423) homme 
H. & F. Lomax . ‘ : i q - 32,423 One 
Neill & Sons. ‘ 4 : : - (32,300 “ou 
| Gabbott . 2 : ‘ : : -. 32,303 Ome 
| Bywater & Sons ' : : : . .32,300° Oma 
| Wigan : : 3 Q , : - 32,250 Somme 
Young, Tinker & Young . . P . . 32,249 Ge 
Ellison : : : ? : : . 32,200 FOmme 
Wilson & Co... 2 : : D8 0 32 16g 
Moss & Sons, Ltd... 4 : ‘ .. 32,700 ™Omme 
| Gerrard & Sons, Ltd. ; _ : . 32,023 50am 
| Johnson & Son . d ; : ‘ - 31,9707 Guam 
Rothwell & Sons f : : : . 31,3850 7Omme 
| Costain & Sons . ; ; ; ; -* 31,6659 oem 
|  ABLET, Wigan (accepted) | . : 2 . 31,566 Somme 


| A COMMISSION was some time ago appointed by the 

Bishop of Gloucester to inquire into the question of church 
accommodation in the city and the rearrangement of parishes. 
Their report recommends the reconstruction of the parish 
of St. Catherine and the erection of a new church at Wotton, 
on the north side of the city ; the creation of a new parish 
on the south side connected with St. Luke’s parish, the re- 


| erection of two new mission churches. 


arrangement of the boundaries of other parishes and the 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A ROOM IN A WEST-END HOUSE. 


THE HORNBY LIBRARY, LIVERPOOL. 


THE NEW WAR OFFICE, WHITEHALL. 


MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Messrs. SPALDING & SpaLpING have removed to new 


_ offices at 36 and 37 Cheapside, London, E.C. 


THE contract for the nave of Hexham Abbey has been 


_ secured by Messrs. Holloway Bros., of London. 


It is proposed to build a new isolation hospital for the 
Woodford (Essex) Urban District Council. 


Messrs. Isaac JENKINS & JoHN JonEs, builders and con- 


tractors, of Johnstown, near Ruabon, have dissolved part- 


nership. 


Messrs. GeorGE Epwarp BorsHaw & HENRY JOHN 


STEVENS, architects and surveyors, of Princes Street, Harro- | 
_ gate, have dissolved partnership. 


For the new fish market at Lerwick, N.B., which is 
being erected at a cost of 3,104, Mr. George Lyall, jun., 
builder, of Aberdeen, has secured the contract. 

SEVERAL thousands of pounds damage was done by an 
outbreak of fire on Wednesday at the residence of Colonel 
Ricardo, at Maidenhead. 


As we go to press a very serious outbreak of fire is | 
reported at Portsmouth Dockyard. The damage up to the | 


present is very severe, and amounts to many thousands of 
pounds. 

Mr. G. Wricut, of Southend-on-Sea, has been appointed 
to take out the quantities for the extensions at the work- 
house, for the Rochford Guardians. 


VARIETIES. 


A neEw theatre of varieties is about to be erected at Barking, 
Essex. 

Tue Haslingden Board of Guardians are considering a 
scheme for building a new infirmary at the workhouse at 
an estimated cost of 27,415/. 

Tue London County Council have ordered that their 
new cottages at Norbury are not to be photographed without 
the Council’s sanction. The cottages consist of four rooms 

each, and are constructed with bricks made in the Council’s 
brickfields in the vicinity. 


THE general purposes committee of the Dudley Town 
Council recommend that an assistant be engaged by the 
sanitary and water-supply committee for the borough 
surveyor’s department, to undertake the duties of drainage 
and building inspector, and that the general purposes 
committee pay one-third of his salary. 


THE select committee of the House of Lords appointed 
to inquire and report in respect to the unfinished condition 
of the rooms in the Palace of Westminster appropriated to 
the service of the House and their approaches have been 
unable, owing to the short time at their disposal, to bring 
their inquiry to a conclusion during the past session. They 
therefore recommend that they should be reappointed next 
session. 


A BLocK of offices seven storeys high is to be erected 


| on the site of Nos. 252, 254 and 256 Vauxhall Bridge Road 


—Victoria Street end—for the Central London Estates, Ltd. 
The contract has been signed with Mr. Charles Gray, of 
Shepherd’s Bush, and the work is to be pushed forward 
with all speed. The.elevation will be carried out in red 
bricks with grey terra-cotta dressings. An electric lift will 
give access to the various floors. The architects are Messrs. 
Palgrave & Co. 

THe American Consul at Kehl, in a report to the 
Washington Bureau of Manufactures, says that the long- 
talked-of regulation of the river Rhine between Mannheim 
and Strasburg will soon be an accomplished fact, as the 
three Governments, namely, Alsace-Lorraine, Baden and 
Bavaria, have come to an understanding, and voted the 
money necessary for deepening the channel sufficiently to 
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Telegrams, ** LODGE, SUNDERLAND.”’ 


TIMBER IMPORTERS AND MERCHANTS, 


HENDON LODGE SAWMILLS, 


Victoria Boiler Works, HOLMES CHAPEL, Cheshire. 


Cotton's Patent. 
NO BRICKWORK REQUIRED. 


The most modern and Improved Sectional Boiler. 


ECONOMICAL. EFFICIENT. DURABLE. 


Easy to keep clean. 


Heating Power 300 to 5,000 feet of 4-inch Pipes. 


GEORGE COTTON & CO., 


LIMITED, 


Contractors to His Majesty’s Government. 
Telegrams, ‘* Cotton, Holmes Chapel.” 


YATIONAL, Nos. 18 and 457. 


JOSEPH THOMPSON & CO., 


Telephone, N 


SUNDERLAND. 


MAHOGANY soarbDs AND PLANKS, ALL THICKNESSES. 
WAINSCOT OAK, act wiDTHs AND THICKNESSES. 
WALNUT, CANARY PINE, TEAK, &c. 
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ALL AMERICAN HARDWOODS 


IN BOARD AND LOG. 


| Offices and Saw Mill—-HENDON LODGE. 
'Deal, Batten and Board Stocks—SOUTH DOCK. 


Hardwood Yard—LAWRENCE STREET. 
Timber Ponds—CLAXHEUGH. 


Cast-IRON SECTIONAL BOILER. 
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enable boats to reach Strasburg during all seasons. Some | closely connected by ownership. It is stated, however, that 
years ago extensive stone docks were built at Kehl and | good raw materials are so widely distributed in the United 
Strasburg for the accommodation of vessels coming up the | States that there is hardly a county which could not pro- 
Rhine, but these docks are practically useless during the | duce Portland cement if prices were forced high enough. 
stage of low water, which usually exists for a period of from | The only limitation now on the erection of cement plants is 
100 to 200 days each year. in the fact that the great cost makes the venture prohibitive 
REPRESENTATIVES of the ironmongery and allied trades | for the individual or the small firm. The cement industry 
of Glasgow met in the Building Trades Exchange last week | }8 at present in a more concentrated condition than was the 
to protest against the gas department of the Glasgow Cor- | ion and steel industry at the date of a formation of the 
poration trading with public bodies, private firms and | United States Steel Corporation. The total authorised 
householders in competition with the trade. After a dis- | CaPital of all the American Portland cement companies 
cussion the following resolution was unanimously passed ;— | OW In operation will fall between the limits of 22,000,000/, 
“That this meeting of representatives of the ironmongery and 25,000,000/. The bulletin states that this capitalisation 
and allied trades protests against the action of the gas | Cannot be considered excessive in view of the fact that it 
department of the Corporation of Glasgow in trading with | Would cost probably from 15,000,000/.. to 17,000,000/, to 
public bodies and private firms and householders, and sup- | TePlace the plants now in existence. 
lying to them lamps, stoves, fires and other gas supplies | : : 
iy Con pation with the trade.” A committee was appointed | , [HE present demand for materials employed in en- 
to conserve the interests of the ironmongers. gineering work is so exceptional for this season of the year, 
says the New York Engineering Record, that it deserves 
special mention. It is customary in the cement industry, 
for example, to find a reduction in the manufacturing rate 
by the first of November, for from this time until spring 
the demand for cement ordinarily shows a marked falling 
off, and few mills have sufficient stockhouse capacity to 
enable them to accumulate and carry large quantities of 
finished cement, while only a very few make any attempt 
at all to keep on hand a large amount of clinker, which is 
more easily stored. To-day such additional storage would 
be of little value, for, contrary to all precedent, the mills 
are still running about as many kilns as in July without 
being able to accumulate any stocks, so great is the present 
demand. In the iron and steel industry the situation is the 
same. The demand for pig-iron, particularly foundry iron, 
is so large that a considerable increase in importations 
In a recent report issued by the United States Depart- | seems likely. The blast-furnace record of the Steel Cor- 
ment of Commerce and Labour it is stated that a bulletin | poration was broken last month and its steel plants also 
of the Geographical Survey calls attention to the fact that | broke the record. Steel castings cannot be procured under 
there is a noticeable concentration of interests inthe cement | a month, unless they are small and are furnished more 
industry, and that this will probably become more accen- | promptly as a favour to some particular purchaser. The 
tuated year by year. The eighty-eight plants in existence | cast-iron pipe foundries are in an unusually busy condition, 
in 1905 were owned by seventy-eight companies, and | and it seems hardly necessary to say that structural steel 
several of these nominally independent companies are | is very hard to get with anything approaching promptness. 


PARQUET | THE HAND LIFTS 


FLOO RS. | (Quality at reasonable cost). 


H. BASSANT No 
& CO. J. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Late of 87 Charlotte St., W. 9 HENNING ST. BATTERSEA, S.W. 
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Linhope Street Works, 
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Entran ce an d MOSAIC ARTISTS, 


57-60 HOLBORN VIADUCT, 


THE members of Epsom parish church have adopted 
the following resolution with regard to the erection of a new 
church on a system of enlargement of the present struc- 
ture :—"' That the chancel and two bays be built now and 
an additional third bay be proceeded with if the building 
and finance committees, after considering tenders and cost, 
decide that the funds then promised or received justify its 
being taken in hand. To this end it is proposed that 
tenders be invited for the building of the chancel and two 
eastern bays of the new church, and further tenders for an 
additional third bay ; also an estimate for necessary tem- 
porary work if the third bay was postponed, the remaining 
portion of the present church to form a temporary west 
end.” The plans have been prepared by Sir Charles 
Nicholson. 
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“ KORKSTEIN.” 


KorksTE!, or corkstone, is not known to geologists, for it 
is the appropriate appellation adopted for a material which 
has been found peculiarly suited for insulating freezing 
chambers, refrigerating plant, boilers, steam-pipes, &c. It 
is equally adapted for the insulation of walls, floors, ceilings, 
&ec. Korkstein has been introduced in this country by 
Messrs. Chittenden & Co. There are two varieties, viz. 
“Reform” and “Emulgit.” The former serves when the 
temperature of the object to be insulated lies between zero 
and 20 degrees below zero (centigrade), while emulgit 
serves for temperatures between zero and plus 150 degrees. 
At the present season emulgit would save annoyance in 
many houses in protecting pipes from freezing. It is 
characteristic of the manufacturers’ system of avoiding all 
exaggeration in. describing their product when we find 
them saying that there is a limit to what emulgit can do in 
that way. Reform corkstone slabs can be employed as an 
interior or exterior lining for walls. It is manufactured in 
Austria, and has been largely used throughout Eastern 
Europe. The material was subjected to severe tests in the 
Royal Technological Museum of Vienna, to define its 
strength, conductivity and fireproof qualities. The results 
were most satisfactory. There is a wide field for corkstone 
in this country. 


“ALMANACS FOR 1907. 


WE have received a calendar issued by Messrs. Diespeker 
& Co., Ltd., of Holborn Viaduct. It is very tastefully pro- 
duced; the figure is excellent, but the subject is somewhat 
cool for the weather we have lately had. The Sun Fire 
Company, with its blazing sun, is warm and comfortable 
after a view of Messrs. Diespeker’s cool and artistic pro- 
duction. Messrs. G. M. Hare & Co. are sending out a 
peacock with a yellow moon. Mr. Harris, of the Chemical 
Cleaning and Dyeing Company, has adopted a theatre 
curtain for his calendar. The effect is given of the curtain 
being down with an advertisement of the Cleaning Company 
appearing on it. Messrs. Ashwell & Nesbit, Ltd., have an 
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The ‘above Illustration shows Fire Escape Staircase recently erected 
at the Goyt Mill, Stockport. 


illustration on their. calendar of the Belfast City Hall. The 


| figures on the calendar are very bold, and contain at foot 
| Shakespearean quotations. 


The Edinburgh Life Assurance 
Company are issuing a calendar witha portrait of Sir Walter 
Scott, the founder of that office. With numerous others we 
have calendars from Messrs. Watts, Finch & Co., galvanisers 
and constructional engineers, of Billiter Buildings, Londo: , 
E.C., and a no doubt useful, but far from ornamental, 
calendar from Messrs. W. T. Glover & Co., of Trafford 
Park, Manchester. 


MANUFACTURE OF PAINTS AND COLOURS. 


Tue Home Secretary has issued amended regulations 
under section 79 of the Factory and Workshop Act, rgo1, 
for the manufacture of paints and colours. The regulations 
will apply to all factories and workshops in which dry 
carbonate of lead or red Jead is used in the manufacture of 
paints and colours or chromate of lead is produced by boil- 
ing, but they are not to apply to factories and workshops in 
which paints and colours are manufactured not for sale but 
solely for use in the business of the occupier, or to factories 
or workshops in which only the manufacture of artists’ 
colours is carried on, or to the manufacture of varnish 
paints. Regulation 2 and so much of Regulation 3 as pre- 
vents the employment of a woman in manufacturing lead 
colour are not to apply to the packing in parcels or kegs not 
exceeding 14 lbs. in weight, unless and until so required by 
notice in writing from the Chief Inspector of Factories. It 
is provided in the regulations, among other things, that no 
lead colour shall be placed in any hopper or shoot without 
an efficient exhaust draught and air guide so arranged as to 
draw the dust away from the worker as near as possible to 
the point of origin ; that no lead process shall be carried on 
save either—(a) with an efficient exhaust draught and air 
guide so arranged as to carry away the dust or steam as 
near as possible to the point of origin; or (4) in the case of 
processes giving rise to dust, in an apparatus so closed as 
to prevent the escape of dnst (provided that this regulation 
shall not apply to the immersion and manipulation of lead 
colour in water); and that no woman, young person or child 
shall be employed in manipulating lead colour. 


IRE ESCAPE STAIRCASE 


For Hotels, Hospitals, Mansions, Workhouses, 
Cotton Mills, Warehouses, and Public Buildings 


of any description, 


THE ONLY SAFE AND RELIABLE 
STAIRCASE IN CASE OF FIRE. 


MAKERS OF VARIOUS TYPES OF STAIRCASES. 


INTERVIEWS and ADVICE, with DRAWINGS and 
ESTIMATES PREPARED FREE OF CHARGE. 


Established 1860. 


JOHN HALL & SON 
—(OLDHAM), LTD.,—\— 
ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, 


Crossbank St, Oldham. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘ IRONFOUNDERS, OLDHAM.” 
National Telephone: 161 OLDHAM. 
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TO CHECK PICKETING AND INTIMIDATION. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


Tue Labour Protection Association, 25 Victoria Street, | A tecrure was delivered by Mr. Alfred Hands before the 
London, S.W., whose object is to watch all trade disputes Royal Engineers at Chatham on “The Protection of 


and defend the interests and rights of masters and free Build; : : ee 
: é Meee: : : uildings from Lightning. He showed the e 
workmen during strikes, has issued the following circular oe 5 5 xtent of 


to its members and to employers’ associations throughout | damage done by lightning by ee of a chart of England 
the country :— _and Wales on which the positions and nature of objects 
damaged during a period of about nine years were 
indicated by coloured spots. This included 2,485 buildings, 
of which 148 were churches. He criticised the report of 
Parliament having relieved labour unions of all responsi- | the lightning research committee, which, he said, by its 
bility for the acts of their agents during trade Gisputes and contradictory recommendations and incorrect statistics, had 
strikes, and conferred upon these organisations the right to | caused a great deal of scepticism as to the utility of light- 
picket in unlimited numbers (for the purpose of “ per- ning conductors. He explained, by diagrams and repro- 
suading” a person to do that which he is unwilling to do) | quctions on models of buildings of cases that had occurred, 
any place where such person (workman or master) may | some of the more complex lightning effects that had to be 
work, reside, or happen to be, the necessity has arisen for | guarded against and the methods of protection that had to 
such steps to be taken as will protect free workmen and | be employed. These included fires caused by the surging 
their masters against intimidation, molestation, annoyance, | effect of a discharge, and cases in which damage is caused 
or the other evil features of labour-union warfare. The | to 4 building by lightning striking an object half a mile 
Labour Protection Association is prepared, at short notice, | away. 
to provide its members with an adequate number of ex- The lecturer showed the impossibility of protecting build- 
perienced men, who have served in the military, naval, or | ings efficiently by means of set rules; each case had to be 
police forces, to undertake the watching and counter- | studied separately, and the system of protection applied 
picketing of factories, workshops, mines, railways, and of | which the complications of metal in and about the structure 
all places where work or business is carried on which may | showed to be necessary. Hitherto too much importance 
be picketed by the agents and emissaries of the labour | had been attached to the form and composition of the con- 
unions. The Association would thus safeguard the pro- ductor, and too little to the fact that its efficiency depended 
perty and person of all who may be in fear of the ruffian- | almost entirely on the way in which it was applied and 
ism, brutality and terrorism (humorously and now by _very little on what it was. He regarded the subject as 
statute called “peaceful persuasion”) which so often / somewhat analogous to the work of a medical practitioner. 
characterise the methods of labour unionism in enforcing | The conductors in the hands of an expert were comparable 
its demands and furthering its ends. | to the drugs a physician might find it necessary to prescribe 
according to his diagnosis of the case. No one could claim 
infallibility, and anyone might overlook some factor that 
might have an important bearing on the case; but the fact 
PappincTon Borough Council has instructed its represen- | remained that the possession of knowledge, experience, and 
tative at the Metropolitan Water Board tu request the Board | an ability to discriminate as to the importance of details 
to discontinue the practice of cutting off the water-supply | should enable a man to protect a building effectively, while 
from premises in respect of which the water-rate has not | absence of these would very probably resultin failure. At 
been paid, and to substitute legal proceedings for the | all events, it was in this direction he thought we should 
recovery of such rate where necessary. strive to improve our methods, and not in trying to devise 
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theoretically perfect, but practically impossible, mechanical 
ones. 

As regards the relative value of iron and copper for 
conductors, Mr. Hands considered the matter, so far as con- 
cerned conductivity and the dissipation of energy, to be of 
such trifling importance that it sank into insignificance in 
comparison with considerations of durability. A lightning 
conductor was expected to last for a long time, and iron 
was unfortunately too perishable for the purpose. As 
regards cost, an iron system, if of sufficient size to be 
fairly lasting, would be more costly than an ordinary copper 
tape one. 

Mr. Hands said that vagaries or freaks of lightning were 
an impossibility, and the belief in such was due only to 
the cases being wrongly reperted. There were laws 
governing all natural phenomena, and lightning, like every 
other force in nature, must be amenable to law. Where 
they appeared at first sight inexplicable, we should try to 
clear up the mystery and not dismiss the matter by saying 
that in one respect nature was erratic. 


BUILDING TRADE IN GLASGOW. 


Reports regarding the building trades of the city at the 
close of 1905, says the Glasgow Daily Herald, gave little 
hope of much improvement during the year just closing, 
but notwithstanding that the outlook then was anything but 
cheerful, the actual money value of the work done is more 
than might have been expected. This has been due prin- 
cipally to certain improvements in the western and 
southern districts of the city. At York Hill several new 
streets have been formed, and twenty-six tenements are in 
course of erection there. The new Mitchell Library in 
North Street is also being erected, and among other im- 
portant work of which notice must be taken is that in Hope 
Street and the block of buildings on the north side of 
Sauchiehall Street. The linings passed by the Dean of Guild 
Court represented a total value of 1,188,488/. in com- 
parison with 1,439,434/ in 1905. This is the lowest 
amount recorded within the past fifteen years. The exten- 
sions of the Corporation Tramways have to a large extent 


houses of four apartments with a valuation of 8,500/. 


caused speculative builders to direct their attention to 
suburban districts, and considerable activity has been in 
evidence in Newlands, Giffnock, Craigton and Scotstoun, 
both in the matter of tenement and villa building. The 
number of houses included in the linings passed by the 
Court is similar to that of last year, though the linings 
granted were twelve fewer. The value of the tenements 


| was 567,580/., representing eighty linings and 2,389 apart- 


ments ; in 1905 the value of the 2,350 apartments for which 
ninety-two linings were passed amounted to 582,853/. This 
shows that the houses erected during the past year are of 
a better class than those built in 1905. In the western district 
two linings were granted for 201 houses of two apartments 
and fifty-five houses of three apartments, the valuation being 
4,9552., whereas in 1905 one lining was granted for twenty-six 
. . A 
distinct decrease is shown in the eastern district, for in 
1906 sixteen linings were granted for tenements of one 
apartment and upwards—in all 510 apartments—with a 
valuation of 79,120/.; whereas in the preceding year the 
linings numbered thirty for 290 houses of one apartment, 
1,035 houses of two apartments, and seventy-nine houses 
of three apartments—altogether 1,404 apartments—with a 
valuation of 235,028/ No linings for tenements were 
granted for the northern and southern districts in 1905, but 
during the past year three linings were passed for 195 
apartments, with a valuation of 79,360/. The Queen’s 
Park and Maryhill districts show only a slight falling- 
off in comparison with the previous year. In regard 
to other classes of buildings it will be found that in 
1906 100 linings were granted for warehouses, works 
and stores, valued at 289,3737, compared with 125 linings 
and a value of 376,7152. in 1905. For churches, halls and 
schools twenty-six linings were passed, with a value of 
90,425/., as against ten linings and a value of 72,400/. in the 
previous year; while for public buildings nine linings, with 
a value of 65,230/. were granted, against twenty linings and 
a value of 103,515/. in 1905. In regard to alterations and 
additions to buildings there were 221 applications, and the 
valuation of these was 175,810/, whereas in 1905 the appli- 
cations numbered 221 and the valuation was 303,951/. 
During the year 9,784 lineal yards of streets have been 


added to the city. 
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NEW DIARIES. | Mr. H. Greville Montgomery, M.P., is solely responsible 


Messrs. Hupson & Krarns’s diaries, to which we have quite for the organisation of this venture. Finding that the 


recently referred in noticing their blotter, are as usual to 
hand, and no architect or builder can well afford to be with- 
out one; they have been produced in Messrs. Hudson & | 
Kearns’s best style, and this should be sufficient indication 
that both printing and paper cannot easily be excelled. 

A particularly useful diary published at rs. 6d. is that 
issued by our contemporary 7he Master Builders’ Association 
Journal, and entitled ‘** The National Master Builders’ Year 
Book and Diary.” The mass of information contained is such 
that the diary should be found of value in every builder and 
contractor’s office. 

‘Ve have received a copy of the diary issued by Messrs. 
Benn Bros., the proprietors of The Cabinet Maker. It is | 
printed on good paper, leaving plenty of room for each day’s | 
notes, and is bound in a strong and artistic gray cover. | 

We have received an ivory pocket calendar from Messrs. | 
Robert Boyle & Son, the well-known ventilating engineers. | 
On one side is a small scale giving inches and metrical 
measurements of value to architects and builders, and on 
the other the usual calendar. 


BUILDING; TRADES EXHIBITION, OLYMPIA. 


Tue forthcoming Building Trades Exhibition, which takes 
place at Olympia next April, will entirely surpass all the 
successful exhibitions held biennially since 1895 at the 
Royal Agricultural Hall. We have had an opportunity of 
seeing the plans, and find that the whole of the main hall | 
and galleries are definitely allotted and the greater portion 
of the annexe as well. The list of firms who have taken 
space is evidence that the exhibition will be thoroughly 
representative of the building trades, the exhibitors 
already totalling some 300, which includes many of the 
leading firms throughout the country. It is gratifying to 
note that almost without exception the same firms exhibit- 
ing at the last show have taken three or four times as much 
space at Olympia, and everything points to a gigantic | Agricultural Hall was quite inadequate to accommodate all 
success. ‘the applicants for space he arranged to lease London’s 


3 SPECIFY 


Paterson’s B IT UM E N Damp Course. 


Durable and Impervious to Moisture. 


Numerous Testimonials from Surveyors of Cities, Boroughs and Urban Districts. 


We quote one as follows :— 


“ d : : toe : d : iy 
A most pertect protection against damp raising in wall. If builders could be persuaded to use such, 
I feel confident that complaints from damp walls would be reduced to a minimum.” 


DAMP. PROOF. Builders’ Merchants wanted as Agents in all large Towns. ASK FOR OUR 


IMPERISHABLE, 
CHEAP. 


SOLE MAKERS: 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, Ltd., 


VICTORIA WORKS. 
CHARLTON, S.O., KENT. 


HE ge KUN @ST A Lr Ss 
GUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES. 


Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, 
or other Mineral Pitch. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 
ee recturers in the Worid. 


Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, Swimming 
Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. 


poeactors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards. 
Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application. 


TUNSTALL & Co., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. Telephone 4120 (two lines). Telegrams: ““TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 


PRICE LIiStiy.. aa 
AND. SAMPLE, 


fe 


ae 
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largest hall, and even now judging from the applications 
pouring in for space many firms will be disappointed. 
The Lord Mayor will formally open the exhibition on 


April 6. 


WARMING BEDROOMS WITH WASTE HEAT 
FROM THE SITTING-ROOM FIRE. 


A cuHeap and effective hot-water heating apparatus for | 


domestic dwellings has long been needed, and on this 
account a heat distributer which has been put on the 
market by Mr. J. D. Prior, of the Empire Works, Holliday 
Street, Birmingham, appears to have a strong claim to 
notice. The distributer in question is fixed in the ordinary 
fire-grate which is in general use and connected with hot- 
water pipes or radiators fixed in the rooms to be warmed, 


awarded a prize medal to both the ‘‘ Venetian” fire grate 
and the heat distributer. 

Mr. Prior has prepared a descriptive pamphlet dealing 
specially with this useful invention, and will only be too 
pleased to forward a copy to any architect or builder on 
application. 


OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 


| Tue Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade 


the apparatus extracting sufficient waste heat from the back | 


of the fire to cause the water contained in the distributer to 
circulate rapidly through the pipes or radiators and thus 
warm the rooms. 

The distributer is constructed of very strong oblong 
copper tubes of such a shape that they do not interfere with 
the radiation of the heat from the fire, and corrugated in 
a special manner which increases the heating power and 
forms expansion loops. These corrugated tubes passing 
through the back of the fire absorb heat very quickly, and 
the water contained in them rapidly circulates through the 
pipes leading to the radiators. The tubes are seamless, 
drawn from best copper and of such a shape and thickness 
as not to be injured by the poker. Taps are fixed to con- 
trol the temperature or turn off the heat from any room in 
which it is not required. 

The advantages of such an apparatus are obvious, for it 
uses the waste heat which would otherwise be lost up the 


chimney. One fire is sufficient to heat three rooms, and | 


the trouble of lighting extra fires is consequently obviated. 
The apparatus is easily fixed, and being automatic in action 
can be put in operation by anyone ; in fact, all that is needed 


is to light the fire in the ordinary way, and the distributer | 


does the rest. 
At the Royal Sanitary Congress in July last year this 


heating appliance was shown in operation, and the judges | 


has been in the habit of forwarding to chambers of com- 
merce, for the confidential use of their members, but not 
for publication, information to which it has appeared 
desirable in the interests of British trade to draw atten- 
tion confidentially. The plan has met with general approval, 
and the Board of Trade Journal announces that it is 
intended to continue and extend it. In order to attain more 


| fully the purpose of the Board, namely, to reach all British 


manufacturers or traders interested, it has beeu decided, 
on the recommendation of the commercial intelligence 


| committee, to supplement the existing system by opening on 


| 
| 


January I a register at the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
73 Basinghall Street, E.C., of British firms who may desire 
to receive confidential information relative to their respec- 
tive trades. British firms desiring to have their names 
entered on this list should apply to the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch on the form which has been prepared for 
the purpose, copies of which may be obtained on applica- 
tion at the offices of the branch. 

The admission to the register, as well as the retention 
upon it, of any firm will be at the discretion of the Board 
of Trade. It is not proposed to make any charge for in- 
formation supplied, but every firm admitted to the register 


| will be required to become a subscriber to the Board of 


Trade Journal (and register as such with Messrs. Wyman & 


| Sons, Ltd., Fetter Lane, London, E.C.), in order to insure 


| 
| 
| 


that those who wish to receive confidential information 
should first be in possession of all the official information 
relating to their particular trade which is published in that 
Journal. The present scheme is provisional and experi- 
mental, and its continuance and future development will 
depend on the results of experience 


THE “DRAWWELL” GRATE 


* a 3 


~ 


@& FEF. 


COR KE FR, 


WAS PLACED 


First in the Final Tests 


at the recent test with Firegrates at 
the New Government Offices in Whitehall, 
under the direction of a sub-committee of 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in 
conjunction with Sir Henry Tanner and a 
committee of experts, for smoke abatement, 
heating power, fuel economy, and suit- 
ability for public and private buildings. 


N.B.—All Grates bear the Trade Mark and Name of 
‘4 Drawwell” on firebrick to insure against imitation. 


This Grate can only be supplied through 
Builders’ Merchants, 
but Drawings and Particulars can be 


Ironmongers, &c., 


obtained from 


Ita... 


GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS, Ferham Works, ROTHERHAM. 


London Showrooms, Saracen’s Head Buildings, Snow Hill, City, 


W. B. CLARKE, Agent, | 
where the “Drawwell” can be seen in action, 
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MANCHESTER CITY COURTS. 


Tue report for 1906 of the offices committee of the Man- 
chester City Justices contains several suggestions as to the 
improvement of the arrangements of the city courts. The 
commnittee think that the room used formerly as the coroner’s 
court could be used as a separate court for children and as 
a bail or summons court during the sitting of Quarter 
Sessions. The clerks’ offices, it is stated, are exceedingly 
cramped. They were built thirty-six years ago, when the 
area of the city was about 6,o0u acres, and they are now 
too small for a city three and a half times that size, with a 
present population of 637,000. There is every probability, 
too, that in the near future it will be necessary to appoint 
an additional clerk. The committee recommend alterations 
to meet these additional requirements. As to the Licensing 
Sessions they say :—Great inconvenience is experienced at 
these times owing to the lack of one large court specially 
suited for civil business, as the dock takes up the whole of 
the centre of the court and is not available for either 
sitting or standing room. The position of the building is 


such that there can be no expansion laterally, and it is | 


worthy of serious consideration as to how additional 
accommodation shall be provided. 

The committee sent to the City Council a copy of a 
resolution which stated that it is desirable that the streets 
surrounding the courts should be paved with such pave- 
ment as would lessen the noise, which at present is 
detrimental to the interests of justice. This was referred 
to the street paving committee of the Corporation, who 
replied that they regretted they were unable to entertain 
the suggested alteration, but they would again consider the 


matter when next the streets required extensive repair. 


NOTICE OF ACCIDENTS ACT. 


Tue Home Secretary has given notice that he has appointed 
January 1, 1908, as the date on which Section 1 of the Act 
(relating to the annual return of accidents to be made by 
owners of mines and quarries) shall come into operation. 
He also gives notice that he has made orders, dated 


| State wealth. 
December 22, extending the provisions of the Act requiring | 


notice of accidents to be given to an inspector to the follow- 
ing classes of occurrences, whether personal injury or dis- 
ablement is caused or not :— 


(a) In Mines and Quarries.—All cases of gas or dust. 


below ground other than ignitions of gas in a safety lamp ; 


of fire below ground ; of breakage of ropes, chains or other _ 


gear by which men are lowered or raised; of overwinding 
cages while men are being lowered or raised; of inrush of 
water from old workings. 
(6) In Factories, Workshops, &c.—All cases of bursting 
of a revolving vessel, wheel, emery wheel, or grindstone 
moved by mechanical power ; of breaking of a rope, chain, 
or other appliance used in raising or lowering persons or 
goods by aid of mechanical power; of fire affecting any 
room in which persons are employed and causing complete 


suspension of ordinary work therein for no} less than — 


twenty-four hours. 


AUSTRALIAN TIMBER. 


THE special agent of the United States, Mr. H. R. Burrill, — 
in a report to the Bureau of Manufactures, Washington, on — 


the commerce of Western Australia, says that the timber 
industry is still in its infancy; but from the latest and most 
accurate figures obtainable showing its production enough 
can be learned to gauge its importance and value as a 
national asset and the steady rate of its development. The 


| demand for Western Australian hard woods for railway 


sleepers, street-paving blocks, piles for wharfs and Piers, 
jetties, bridges, &c., is increasing both in the Common- — 


wealth and for export. 


in The United Kingdom is the chief 
| buyer of these woods outside of the Australian States, but a 


fairly large quantity finds its way into foreign countries. A 
recent Government estimate gives 8,000,000 acres of jarrah — 


| forest and 1,200,000 acres of kauri forest, and the latest 


published records of the Western Australian Land Depart- 
ment indicate an acreage of only 904,260 of forest land 
under timber leases and licenses. These figures show the 


| great expansion possible for this industry under intelligently 


directed effort, and its increasing importance as a source of 
No foreign hard wood can hope to compete 


CABOT’ 


PREVENTS THE TRANSMISSION OF SOUND through walls and floors 


sound waves. No other Deafener does this. 

KEEPS OUT HEAT OR COLD exactly as do the 
spaces, giving highest insulating power, 
warm in Winter, cool in Summer. 


INSULATING AND 
SOUND-DEADENING 


Will save enough fuel in a sin 


DECAY, MOTH, AND VERMI 
Scientific investigation has proved that for HEAT INSULATION or SOUND-DEADENING the highest 


with the Australian kinds. 


feathers of a bird; providing innumerable minute dead-air 
gle Winter to pay for itself. Keeps a room 


N PROOF, AND UNINFLAMMABLE. 


degree of efficiency, with economy in cost and extreme durability, has been attained by CABOT’S QUILT. 


Kinnean Patent Steel 
Rolling Shutters. 


B. & S. Patent Folding 
Gates. 


Art Metal Work. 
Hand-Power Lifts. 


Cabot’s Creosote 
Stains for Exterior 
Woodwork. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY, 


1d 20S 21 TOWER STREET, UPPER SAINT MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


by ahaorbete and breaking up the — 
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PORTLAND STONE. 


Tuere is fitness in the Bath Stone’Firms,!Ltd., becoming the 
possessors of extensive quarries at Portland, because_Bath 
stone and Portland stone are allied in being oolitic limestones. 
Oolite as a title is not to be displaced. But if the beds 
were described as producing roe-stones everyone would 
understand what the title conveys. 


belong to the upper oolite. Prior to the science of geology 


being known the name Portland stone was applied, and it | 
‘is likely to be retained until the beds are exhausted. | 


Inigo Jones would appear to be the first architect who 
realised the unique value of Portland stone, especially for 
avork in the City of London. Before his time it was used 
in Dorsetshire. But when Inigo Jones employed it in the 


Banqueting-house at Whitehall a new era was opened for | 


the material. Afterwards, when ordered to restore Old 
St. Paul’s, he used Portland stone 


The Portland beds | 


for his noble Corinthian | 


is evidence of the care taken by Wren in the selec- 
tion of the stone. There is a tradition that all the 


stone he used for St. Paul’s was tested by being 
left on the beach of. the island for three years, and 
blocks which showed signs of deterioration through 
wind or water were rejected. At a subsequent time 
less care was taken in the selection of the stone, and 
in consequence a prejudice was excited against Portland, 
which however has long since passed away. 
Anyone who has examined the quarries on this island 
| must have perceived the unusual quantity of ridding and 
broken stone, which of necessity has to be removed before 
the true Portland Whitbed is reached. The Whitbed varies 
in thicknesses from 3 to 93 to 10 feet, and this famous build- 
_ Ing stone is obtained in blocks sometimes up to Io tons in 
weight. In a few quarries the lower beds yield stone 
which is termed Basebed; this is much softer than the 
Whitbed, and should only be used for interior work. The 
‘careful and skilful way in which this prime Portland stone 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS’ 


COMBEFIELD QUARRIES, 


PORTLAND. 


From which the stone was taken for some of the large Government buildings in London. 


portico as well as for other parts. The stone found no less 
favour in the eyes of Wren. He said that an inquiry was 
made after all the good stone which England afforded to 
be used in the rebuilding of St. Paul’s, and that all the 
most eminent masons of England were of opinion that 
stone of the largest scantlings was to be found in Portland 
or nowhere. Wren, indeed, if he had his way would not 
have allowed a quarry to be opened in the island without 
the authority of the Crown officials until he had secured 
all the stone required for the cathedral, the Royal Hospital 
at Chelsea and his City churches. He would not recognise 
private rights, and this led to some dispute with quarry- 
owners and the inhabitants of the island. The way in 


is extracted by the quarrymen employed by The Bath Stone 
Firms, Ltd., who are all both experienced and qualified men, 
and assisted by the natural fissures, shows the advantage in 
having an established and reputable company quarrying 
and supplying this fine building stone in unlimited 
quantities. 

From their great experience in the demand for the 
Government buildings, they adopt the best way for obtain- 
ing large and sound blocks, and there is, moreover, security 
for watchfulness for any defects in their Portland stone, 
which would be prejudicial to their interests in the immense 
undertakings at Bath, Corsham, Monk’s Park and "Box in the 
counties of Wilts and Somerset, with which the name of 


which Portland stone has resisted the London atmosphere | the company is associated 
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NELSON'S BLUE LIAS LIME 


Burnt from the well-known Beds of the 
Lower Lias Formation. 


PORTLAND 
~ CEMENT 


Also Manufactured from the Lower Lias Formation, and 
PATENT SELENITIC CEMENT. Deliveries by Rail or 
Boat, & in London, Manchester, & Birmingham by Cart. 


CHARLES NELSON &CO.,, LIM, stockton, nue27“haRwicksHIRE. 


:—Lonpon—16 South Wharf, Paddington. MANncHESTER—Lawrence Buildings, 
ver ete 5 2Mount St. BrruincHam—Cambrian Wharf, Crescent. 


THOMAS WRACG & SONS, 


LIMITED, 


Hillside’ Stoneware Pipe Works, SWADLINCOTE. 


London Office—39 VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER. 


| 
| 


Tele. 5 Swadlincote. Teleg. “Wragg, Swadlincote.” 


MANUFACTURERS OF | 


GLAZED STONEWARE PIPES AND FITTINGS OF ALL SIZES, 


2" to 30” diameter. 


SPECIALTIES Hassall’s Double-Lined Pipes, Stanford's Pipes, | 
Gordon’s Syphons, Wakefield’s Patent Corrugated Socket Pipes, Tested Pipes | 
(everysPipe Tested by Hydraulic Pressure up to 25 lbs. per square inch), ; 
Jennings’ Patent Joinders or Impermeable Capped Stopper, Patent Electrical 
Conduits with Loose Collars or Fast Soekets and Bitumen Joints, also Trough- | 
ing for the Solid System, Enamelled Channels for Manholes, Trough Closets, &e. 


HILL TOP FIRE & GLAZED BRICK WORKS, SWADLINCOTE. 
White and Cane Enamelled Sinks, also Salt Glazed Sinks. Firebricks for 
withstanding intense heat as supplied to many large Steel and Iron Works, 
Gannister Bricks, Boiler Seating Blocks and Flue Covers, Firebrick Backs and | 
Linings for Grates and Stoves, bites « and Coloured Enamelled Bricks, Urinals, 

avatories. 


ETRURIA TILERIES, STOKE-ON-TRENT. "cles22®;“ Btrovie Titeries,” stoke-on- 
Red and Blue Staffordshire Goods, Facings, Paving and Stable Bricks, Roof 
Tiles, Ridges, Quarries, Copings, Garden Tiles, &c. 


CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


| 
| 


Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ ARMITAGE SONS,’’ ROBIN HOOD. 


|GEORGE ARMITAGE & SONS, 


Chief Offices: ROBIN HOOD QUARRIES, 
Nr. WAKEFIELD, YORKSHIRE.—— 


Telephone No. 2, Rothwell (Leeds District). , 


' General Stone Merchants, Quarry Owners, | 


and BRICK MANUFACTURERS. 


Robin Hood, Howley Park, Ackworth, 
Bramley Fall, and all descriptions of 
Yorkshire Stone. 

Bath Stone and Portland Stone to any 
Specification. 


Tower, Spandrel, and Astragal Moulded 
Steps. - 


Headstones, Landings, Steps, Sills, Heads, 
and Coping, tooled, sawn, and polished. 


Sinks, Kerbs, Edging, Setts, and Pavors, 


Bramley Fall Bedstones to any sizes, 
worked carefully to plans and details. 


Landings and Flags, self-faced, tooled, and 
“machine: polished. accurately to plans and sections. 


ESTIMATES FREELY INVITED. 
nn rnin angst aa ee ee Seca s 


. Bedstones for engines and dynamos. 


- Staircases (plain and moulded) worked 


q 


“GREAVES” BLUE LIAS LIME 


(Burnt from the well-known beds of the Lower Lias Formation), 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


And Selenitic Cement. 
Delivered by rail and canal], and in London and Birmingham 


GREAVES, BULL & LAKIN, Ltd, 


HARBURY, LEAMINGTON. 
London Depét: 164 South Wharf, Paddington, W. 
Birmingham Depdt: Worcester Wharf. 

Works: Harbury, &éockton'and Wilmcote, Warwickshire, ° 


ABERDEEN GRANITE WORKS, 


ALEX, MACDONALD & CO. 
(@ormerly Macdonald, Field'& Co.) 
Quarries and Works, Peterhead and Aberdeen, N.B. Depot 


| in London, 373 Euston Road, where numerous examples of 


Architectural and Monumental Work may be seen. 


For Designs and information address Granite Works, Aber. 
deen, or to 373 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. Columns and all circular 
work done at specially low prices by new patent process, 


BARNSTONE BLUE LIAS LIME 
(Burnt from the well-known Beds of the 
LOWER LIAS FORMATION), 


PORTLAN D CEMENT, 


PATENT SELENITIC CEMEN T, 


Delivered to all parts of the Kingdom. 


For Prices, Tests, &c., apply to 
THE BARNSTONE BLUE LIAS LIME CO., LTD, 
BARNSTONE, NOTTINGHAM. 


eee 
RED SAND- BUILDERS 
B R C KS FACED 
Plain and Moulded. Also Rubbers and Arch Bricks, 
Sheets of sections and prices on application, 
R. M. WHITING, Ospringe, Faversham, Kent 


The GLEE HILL GRANITE CO.,Ltd, 


LUDLOW, SALOP, 
Supplies very largely, by contract or otherwise, many of the 
principal County Councils, Corporations, Urban and Rural 
District authorities with 


ROUGH and BROKEN STONE for ROADS, and 
Chippings for Concrete, Drives, Footpaths, &c. 
CHANNELLING & PAVING SETTS 


Delivered at any Station in the United Kingdom, 


R. LEE ROBERTS, Managing Director. 
Offices: Clee Hill, near Ludlow, Salop. aie é 
Prices and Testimonials wpon application. 


BARROW LIME 


(BLUE LIAS HYDRAULIC) 
BURNT FROM THE WELL KNOWN BEDS OF 


THE LOWER LIAS FORMATION, 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


AND PATENT SELENITIG LIME, 
CONCRETE PAVING SLABS, 
DRESSINGS, &c. 


Delivered to all parts of the kingdom. 


jobn Ellis § Sons, Ld. 


Offices : I St. Martin’s, Leicester. | 


Works : Barrow-on-Soar, nr. Loughboro 


KETTON STONE. 


PRICE AND PARTICULARS, 
MOLESWORTH & CO., Quarry Owners, | 
KETTON, near STAMFORD 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Adamantine,” Little Bytham. 
Works Established 1850. 


“ADAMANTINE CLINKER” (REC.) 
Works: LITTLE BYTHAM, GRANTHAM. 


PAVING for STABLES and other FLOORS. Gold 
and Silver Medals. 


Original and only makers of the above, and as 
supplied to His Majesty. the King, and other. mem- 
bers of the Royal Family; also to the principal 
Nobility of this and Foreign Counts, - 

sCaution.—_Spiious Otinkers ix ihe market, Alt 
genuine stamped “ Aaamantine Ulinker ” (Regd.). . 


| Prices, Catalogues and Samples, apply as above. 


| 
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THE | Correspondents are requested to make their communications 

ng as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 

>, Architect and Contract Aeporter. spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 11, 1907. The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 

and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tender 

and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


Published weckly, subscription 19s. per annum for Great 


‘tain, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s. 6d. ee 
es 08 for z. p No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 


All business communications to the Managing Director, wane and address of MAcAritem Euan ie. eer tree for 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Publishing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, | The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
London, England. necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

(4 * Entered in the United States of America, as second-class | oF te 
. matter. Agents for America, The International News TENDERS, ETC. 
| Co., 5 Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London | *,* As pyeat disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
England, and New York. appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
| <= —<_——_$—$_$$——_— rrp ticularly requested that information of this description be 
_ _As Westminster has become one of the most important centres forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
| of the professions of Architecture and Civil Engincering, Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 


le -& CO., Lid., to eset ee ee ces in that de gee : = == — 
-43 OLD UEEN ~W., Messrs. ae 7 | 
| ets co. becoming the representatives for all | | COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
busi age er 
| ciara tat faa CASTLEFORD.—March 3.—The Governors of Castleford 


The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. Secondary schools invite designs from architects practising 
E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. in the West Riding of Yorkshire for a dual Secondary 
ESE SE school, &c., for 300 scholars. Premiums of 50/. and 25/. to 


be awarded by Mr. W. H. Brierly, the assessor. Deposit 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 1os. 6d. Mr. A. Wilson, clerk to the Governors, Station 
Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, Road, Castleford. 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Welling- DurHam.—March 15.—The Durham County Education 

:ton, Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston Authority invite competitive plans for a Secondary school 

Cerra Lea Lean e, at Bishop Auckland. Premiums of 20/. and ro/. will be 

SouTH AFRIcA—Central News Agency, Ltd. paid for the plans placed second and third respectively. 

Telephone No. 4725 Holtorn. Mr. J. A. L. Robson, secretary for higher education, Shire 


Hall, Durham. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS Gorton.—Jan. 19.—Architects who wish to submit 
t 


designs in limited competition for the Thornwood Avenue 

_ Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors | Council school should apply before the above date to Mr. 

of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if | W. A. Clegg, Education Office, Town Hall, Gorton. 
received after the first post_on Tuesday mornings, IRELAND.—Feb. 6.—The Galway Board of Guardians 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives invite plans and estimates of a proposed fever hospital. 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. | The premium of 25:. will be merged in the architect’s fees 


if the winner carries out the work. Particulars from Mr. 
| ——— ————————— | R. F. Mullery, clerk to the Union, Galway. 
| NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — Jan. 15.-—-For the North of 
: i ; ' | England Model Cottage Exhibition. Site planning for this 
-In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in | exhibition, which is 163 acres in extent, twelve houses to 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedureunder | the acre. Further particulars from Mr. R. Aldridge, c/o 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our | Burt Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has SuNDERLAND.—Feb. 1.—The committee of the Sunder- 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer | land infirmary invite designs for a Cee s hospital. 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the | Premiums of tcol., 50/.'and 25/. are offered. Deposit 1/. ts. 
| , : i i oY © | Mr. Thomas Robinson, secretary, Infirmary Offices, Bank 
| coniplicated matters arising from the provisions of this 


; S : Buildings, Sunderland. 
“ieaseie ee ee re Wa tes.—Jan. 12.—The committee of the George Edwards 


answer any legal question that may be of interest to Memorial hall, Cefn, Ruabon, offer a prize of 1o/. for the 
our readers, Ail. letters must be addressed “LECAL | pest design (including plans and elevations) of the hall. 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- | Full particulars may be obtained from Mr. W. Ryland 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. ° Jones, secretary, High Street, Cefn, Ruabon. 
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THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


(Jan. 11, 1907, 


SUPPLEMENT 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Austwick.—Jan. 28.—For the mason, slater, plasterer, 
joiner, plumber and glazier’s work required in the erection 
of various buildings, comprising administration, isolation, 
laundry, discharge and mortuary blocks, scarlet-fever 
pavilion, stable and cart-shed, for their new isolation: hos- 
pital at Ell Meadow, near Harden Bridge, Austwick, for the 
Settle Rural District Council. Mr. T. A. Foxcroft, surveyor, 
Town Hall, Settle. 

BacsHot.—Jan. 28.—For the erection of schoolrooms, 
vestries, &c., for the Wesleyan church. Mr. W. J. Hodson, 
architect, The Avenue, Camberley. 

BanBury. Jan, 12. bor alterations and repairs at 1-4 
Cherwell Terrace. Messrs. Fortescue & Sons, clerks to the 
Trustees, 45 High Street, Banbury. 

BarNSLEY.—Jan. 17.—For the excavator, bricklayer, 


carpenter and joiner, plumber and glazier, plasterer, slater | 


and painter’s work in one whole tender for additions and 
alterations to properties at Barugh Green. 
W. Dixon, architects, 5 Eastgate, Barnsley. 

BootLe.—Jan. 18.—For supplying and fixing thirty-one 
sliding and folding partitions in the schoolrooms at the 
various Council schools in the borough, for the education 
committee. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bootle, 
Lancs. 

Bovey Tracry.—Jan. 15.—For the erection of a store 
and stable building at Bovey Tracey, Devon. Messrs. J. W. 
Rowell, Sons & Locke, architects, 2 St. Paul’s Road, Newton 
Abbot. 

Braprorp.—Jan. 16.—For the erection of discharge 
block and laundry at the city hospital, Bierley Hall. The 
City Architect, Whitaker Buildings, Brewery Street, 
Bradford. 

Bricuton.—Jan. 21.—For alterations and additions to 
the Hanover Terrace Council schools. Deposit 37 Messrs. 
T. Simpson & Son, surveyors, 17 Ship Street, Brighton. 

BurnLEy.—Jan. 17.—For the construction of settling- 
tank, storm-water filter, screening chamber, storm over- 
flows and other contingent works connected therewith, for 
the Burnley Rural District Council. Mr. S. Edmondson, 
engineer to the Council, 18 Nicholas Street, Burnley. 


Messrs. R. & | 


Bury.—Jan. 22.—For brickwork for the walls, arches, 
chimneys and foundations for six through beds of retorts at 
the gasworks, for the Corporation. Mr. H. Simmonds, 
engineer and general manager, Gasworks, Bury, Lancs. 


Cranpon.—Feb. 4.—For the ‘erection of’ a smallpox 
hospital about two miles from Clandon station, Surrey, on 
the London and South-Western Railway. Deposit 57. 5s. 
Send names to Mr. T. W. Weeding, clerk to the Surrey 
Smallpox hospital committee, County Hall, Kingston-upon- 
Thames. 

Exvcin.—Jan. 25.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
| plasterer, plumber, painter and glazier’s work, and laying- 
out and enclosing grounds of joint smallpox, &c., hospital, 
| near Elgin. Mr. Charles C. Doig, architect, Elgin. 


E.rHAm.—Jan. 22.—For the erection of a refreshment 
house at Avery Hill, for the London County Council. Mr- 
G, L. Gomme, clerk, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


ENnFIELD.—Jan. 15.—For erection of a junior mixed 
school at Bush Hill Park. Deposit 17 1s. Send names 
| by Dec. 29 to Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, architect, 22 Bucking- 
ham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Exmoutu.—Jan. 14.—For the erection of a pair of semi-~ 
detached houses in Albion Hill. Mr. Ernest E. Ellis, archi-~ 
tect, Exmouth. 


FERRYHILL AND Witton Park.—Jan. 19.—For the erection ~ 
of new lock-ups at Ferryhill and Witton Park, Durham. 
Mr. William Crozier, A.M.I.C.E., County Surveyor’s Office, 
Shire Hall, Durham. 

GATESHEAD.— Jan. 12.—For the erection of additional 
classrooms, laboratory, &c., at the Secondary schools 
Durham Road. Deposit 1/ 1s. Mr. N. Percy Pattison, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Gateshead. 


Gosport,—Jan. 19.—For the work of alterations at the 
Gosport police station. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

IpswicH.—Jan. 28.—For the execution of alterations at 
the (a) Foundation Street school premises and the (b) Turret 
| Lane school premises. Mr. E. T. Johns, architect, Tower 
| Chambers, Tower Street, Ipswich. 


IRELAND.—Jan. 12.—For making alterations and addi- 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTUR 


ERS LTD. 


“Irelie£L Decorations.” 


71 Southampton Row, W.C. 
Works Tel. No. : 155 Darwen. 
2731 Gerrard. 
f‘ An glypta, London.” 
L‘* Anaglypta, Darwen.”’ 


London Tel. No. : 
Telegrams : 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON, 
SALAMANDER |CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 


London Show Rooms: London Show Rooms: 


3769 Gerrard. 
** Tincrusta-Walton, London.’’ 


LIGNOMUR 


Works: Old Ford Road, Bow, E. 


1 Newman Street, W. 
London Tel. No. : 422 Bast. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Lignomur, London.” 
| 


SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on application to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paper Manufacturers Lté., as above, 


RowE BROS. & Co. Ltd. 


CITY LEAD WORKS, CANONS MARSH, BRISTOL. 


Manufacturers of Sheet Lead, Lead Pipes, any size or substance up to 6 in. diameter, Lead Wire and Tape for 


Iron Pipe Jointing, Window Lead, Lead Sash Weights, 
Medal awarded by the Royal Sanitary Institute, 1906. 


(Dutch Stack Process), and Grinders. 


Plumbers’ and Tinman’s Solder, White Lead Corroders 


A LARGE STOCK OF FIRECLAY URINAL AND LAVATORY RANGES, SPECIAL SINKS, PEDESTAL CLOSETS AND BATHS. 


Architects are specially inwited to inspect our Show Rooms. 


AMER 


f 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


OAK FLOORING 32/6 PRIME & DRY 


PER SQUARE. 


23 and & VIRGINIA ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, 


&e 


LONDON: © 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, . 


Price Two Shillings. Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT : 
tions to manse, Lylehill, Templepatrick. Mr. W. D. R.| nection with the reconstruction of further portions of the 
‘Taggart, 2 Wellington Place, Belfast. London County Council tramways. Full particulars, Chief 
IRELAND.—Jan. 21.—For works to be done to the parish | Engineer, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
church, Cashel. Mr. Samuel F. Hynes, architect, 21 South Lonvon.—Jan. 18.—For the erection of conveniences at 
Mall, Cork. , Mountsfield Park, Hither Green, S.E., for the London 
IRELAND.—Jan. 22.—For the erection and completion of a County Council. Mr. G. L. Gomme, clerk. 
war signal station at Whitestown, co. Louth. Office of LonpomtsJans; ao) aeeee hee erratieuk ore a Secondary 


Public Works, Dublin, school on a site in Hortensia Road, King’s Road, Chelsea, 
KeIGHLEY.—For new foundry platform and roof to yard, S.W., for the London County Council. Mr. G. L. Gomme, 

erecting shop and foundry at Worth Valley tool works. clerk, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

Messrs. Moore & Crabtree, architects, York Chambers, Niece ihe — pat eee ete serch an Wee 

Keighley. -—Jan. 14.— g % 
Reyeutey.— Jan. 17.—For the erection of retiining-and leyan chapel and schools, Nafferton, near Driffield, Yorks. 


Me enlise in Gar House Lanes Mr Walter Rowlds. Deposit 1/7. Messrs. Gelder & Kitchen, architects, Hull. 


borough engineer. New Bricuton.—Jan. 28.—For the erection of the new 
KEIGHLEY.—Jan. 31.—For the erection of the first section | School, New Brighton, for the Wallasey Urban District 
of All Saints Church, Highfield. Messrs. J. B. Bailey & Council. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. Edmund Kirby, architect, 
Son, architects, 3 Scott Street, Keighley. 5 Cook Street, Liverpool. 
KenpaL.—Jan. 14.—For taking-down and rebuilding Otp Trarrorp.—Jan. 14.—For alterations and additions 
wall, &c., in connection with the improvement of Singleton | at the Council offices, Old Trafford, Manchester. Mr. Ernest 
Park Road, near Birklands. Mr. F. W. Oxberry, borough | Worrall, surveyor, Stretford Urban District Council. 


surveyor, Town Hall, Kendal. ReEtForD.—Jan. 16.—For the erection of shedding, grand 


Kincswear.—Jan. _15.—For the erection of two semi- | stand, offices, &c., for the agricultural show to be held at 
detached villas at Kingswear, Devon. Mr. T. O. Veale, | Retford on May 21 and 22. Mr. W. H. Bradwell, secretary 


surveyor, Castle View, Dartmouth. Thurland Street, Nottingham. 

Krppax.—Jan. 19.—For additions and alterations to be Romrorp.—Jan. 14.—For the erection of four sanitary 
carried out at Kippax provided school. Mr. J. Vickers- | annexes at the workhouse, for the Guardians of Romford 
Edwards, county architect, County Halil, Wakefield. Union. Deposit 37 Application by December 29 to Mr. 


_Lereps.—Jan. 16.—For the erection of a chapel and other James Kennedy, architect, 25 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 
buildings at Harehills cemetery site. Messrs. Connon & ae 
Chorley, architects, 16 Park Place, Leeds. SCOTLAND. — Jan. 19. — For mason, joiner, | plumber, 

Lonpon.—Jan - lay papel ph ees Aether Poe plasterer and slater’s work of alterations on Craigrothie 
convenience at High Cross, Tottenham. Deposit ie 6d. pts we a iti Schools Bose git ebeendetsan, 
5 ’ : a F / 

Mr. W. H. Prescott, engineer to the Council, Council Build- See oe eS f 

‘ings, The Green, Tottenham. ScoTLanp.— Jan. 21.—For the alteration of the slaughter- 
| Lonpoy.—Jan. 17.—For certain alterations and additions | house in Queen Street, Port Glasgow. Deposit 5s. Messrs. 
at the infirmary, Lower Road, Rotherhithe, S.E. Deposit | 4: F- Benes S G. D. Copland, architects, 146 West Regent 
5o/. Names and addresses before December 8 to Mr. E. | >tTeet, Glasgow. ’ 
Pitts Fenton, clerk, 283 Tooley Street, S.E. ScoTLaAND.—Jan. 22.—For the erection of the super- 
| Lonpvon.—Jan. 22.—For,the execution of certain works | structure of the post office at Kilmarnock. Deposit 1/ 1s, 
| to bridges at Highbury station and Holloway Road, in con-! Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh. 


ELECTRIC | DURO” «....... Nos Cee 


ieee SS || ee ~ELOORING. 
<> Av WORK. 


Contractors to H.M. Office of Works, &c. 
MANSHIP. 


TERRAZZO}) os 6 oe 


And Mosaic Artists, Flooring Contractors, 
Marble Tiles, Granolithic, Wall Tiling, &c. 


A. MION & CO., Duke St., Liverpool. 
‘Branches at Blackpool, Harrogate, and Cardiff. 


WILLIAM HATTON, 


MAKER OF HIGH-CLASS 


CASEMENTS & SASH WINDOWS To keep out Damp and Water the use of 
London Road, CARLISLE. ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St. , E.C. 


Can be obtained from all 


Ironmongers, 


YALE & TOWNE, Ltd., 
6CITY RD.,E.C., LONDON. | 


FINEST *‘HYDRO” MADE. 


)TT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHER WELI[E. 
Catalogues Free. Have you ordered the) New Journa!, 
» « THE 


LWYN T, CHAPMAN Iding Trade? 
TERRA-COTTA WORKS, > Build mg Trade: ROOFING TILES. 


. A. GILBERT D, VARIOUS COLOURS, 
CLEETHORPES.|/?.4-¢ ee SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
INIALS, CHIMNEY-POTS, VENTILATORS, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. |} Also PRESSED Smooth-faced{ , Trade Mark: 
VASES, TT 


. L. HARTSHILL, 


&e. 
__ Spécialité—WINDOW HEADS. HARTSHI pie Sato N: oo F a co. LTD. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century aga 


JERFECTION IN ROOFING. UBL R UTNE 


FIBROUS PLASTER 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. |QXYLIN © pecorations. 
» Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. CEILINGS, CORNICES, COM PLETE SCHEMES. 


lufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 
d Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. H. E. . GAZE, LTD. 
Works—_BRIDGW ATER, SOMERSET. 16 HINDE ST., LONDON, W. 


LXXV, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. Telephone, 1945 Paddington. 
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Seauam Harsour.—Jan. 18.—For alterations and addi- Watrs.—Jan. 14.—For the rebuilding of the People’s: 
tions to the premises of the Seaham Harbour Co-operative | Hall at Porth, Rhondda. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Arthur 
Deposit 1/7. 1s. Messrs. Wm. & T. R. Milburn, | Marks, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, Merthyr. 


Society. ‘ ; 
architects, 20 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. Wates.—Jan. 15.—For erecting a dwelling-house, Ke... 
near Pantygrwndy farm, Cardigan. Mr. Jacob Morris, 


Seaton CAREW.—Jan. 17.—For the erection of about 
104 lineal yards of g-inch brick boundary wall, with piers, ’ : 
at Holy Trinity churchyard, Seaton Carew, West Hartle- Wates.—Jan. 16.—For the erection of cloak-room, 


pool. Mr. Nelson F. Dennis, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer, shelter, &c., at the Castle Street Council school, Aber- 
gavenny, Monmouthshire. Mr. C. Dauncey, solicitor, secre— 


Pantygrwndy, Cardigan. 


Municipal Buildings. : ] tary to the Monmouthshire education committee, County 
SELHURST.—Jan. 23.—-For the construction of an engine | Council Offices, Newport. 
and producer house, bower! &c., at Selhurst, county borough Wates.—Jan. 19.—For erecting new schoolroom at St. 
of Croydon, for the Metropolitan Water Board. Deposit 5/. Peter’s Church, Brynteg. Mr. T. Moss, architect, 2 Temple: 
The Engineer, Southwark Bridge Road, S.E. Row etal: : 
StIFFORD.—Jan. 12.—For disinfector block and sundry Wa tes.—Jan. 25.—For the erection of a gymnasium,. 


‘work at the hospital, Long Lane, Stifford, two miles from | library and other additigns to Howell’s Glamorgan County 
Grays, Essex, for the Orsett Joint Hospital Board. Mr. | school for girls, Llandaff. Mr. G. E. Halliday, architect, 
C. M. Shiner, architect, The Gate House, Grays. Castle Street, Cardiff. 

TissHE_r.—Jan. 14.—For the erection of Council school, WALES. —Jan. 30.—For supplying and erecting the steel, 
Tibshelf, to accommodate about 320 children. Deposit 1/ 1s. | 204 ironwork of the proposed Rhiwarthen bridge, Penllwyn.. 
Mr. G. H. Widdows, architect to the committee, St. Mary’s | Mr. Hugh Hughes, clerk to the District Council, Aberystwith, 
Gate, Derby WaL.LsEND.—Jan. 18.—For the erection of police build 
ee ile Seem ings, Wallsend, Northumberland. Mr. J. A. Bean, county 

Torron.—Jan. 14.—For (1) Erection of a school at | a chitect, the Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. . 
Totton, Hants; (2) installation of low-pressure hot-water ; an oa ee eee ae 
apparatus therein, ‘Deposit 2) 2 a ee ee and boiler-house and chimney shea Till Park Fane 
Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, ADs Castle, wvanchester- Westerham, Kent, for the Metropolitan Water Board. The 

WAKEFIELD.— Jan. 19.—The West Riding education Engineer, Broskinill Road, Deptford. 


committee invite whole or separate tenders in connection Wesr Ham.—Jan. 22.—For the following works Fah the 
with the following works, viz. new school at Otley and West Ham Town Council :-—(1) Construction of retaining 


alterations to existing school; Kippax provided school, | wats, &c., at Prince Regent’s Lane, Plaistow ; (2) additional 
additions and alterations ; West Tadcaster provided school, lavatory accommodation, cloak-rooms and other sundry, 
Site a E ay PEN sas site c c Uli, f 
additions and alterations (builder, joiner, slater, plumber, | ajterations, town hall, Stratford. Deposit 1/, in each case, 
plasterer and painter’s work) ; new school at Thorne, near | 7.6 Borough Engineer. Town Hall Spee 
; of Ie Pee = : & = 5 5 ’ ) si ° 
Doncaster (builder, POR slater, plumber, plasterer, WItHERNSEA.—Jan. 14.—For the erection and completion: 
painter and ironfounder’s work). Deposit 1/. in each case. of three dwelling-houses, South Cliff. Withernsea, Hull 
ay eo ee stents ae ens nH . ’ 2 Als u ide ? an 
* oe RSE are county architect, County Hall, Deposit ros. Messrs. Clough & Wrigglesworth, estate 
Le eld. 7 a agents, Hull. 
_ _Wates.—Jan. 14.—For building additions to Darranlas WItTHINGTON.—Jan. 22.—For the erection of Jatrines; 
infants’ school, Mountain Ash, to accommodate 150 children. | bath-houses, lavatories, &c., at the Withington workhouse. 
Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. W.H. Williams, architect, Town Hall, | Deposit 1/7 1s. Messrs. Charles Clegg & Son, architects, 
Mountain Ash. ' 21 Spring Gardens, Manchester. 


SPRAGUE & C0. 1g [QUANTITIES ac. LITHOGRAPHED| room Rane. OFFICE. 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (ap 1@ 
(LIMITED) METCHIM & SON, 73 inches wide). 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W. | POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 


6 iN K = ee Hi OTO ie) and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. “| POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post 7 daz Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, ... 


Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 1 GEO, J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 
PROCESS. — 

| | *“TRUE-TO-SCALE ” aot 

4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, a llc ee oe Crk, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. ee ne , Teocor Rais SLABS 


Telegrams, “ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. Permanent, done on any Paper.and Tracing Clot 
Rs Method of Perspective. 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & CO., iT, W. F. STANLEY & Co..rta., 


T° Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


MOTHERWELL. SCOTLAND. ies, 13 palwey Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
é . 871 Hop. g * Tribrack i 
STEEL ROOF ea BRIDGE BUILDERS, ele. op Telegrams, * Tribrach, London. axes 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. rT eseesen joeereien ae 
SPoCIALTY, ALL KINDS OF LIGHTNING : AMAnAA i 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED Sree FLOORING CONDUCTORS ae BISpe sisi i o> 
yor hoad ani NalLLway rlages, Dulidings. &e. = ——=, C9 

LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, cz oi si Ona ae ) % “ 

Se SE eI TU TSP TTS a ITCHELL : 


W. 4 FURSE & Co. bce : Bee Wironaut £0, | 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 56 LuogaTé Hith i ORRIS anes 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
‘elegrams, * FURSE. NOTTINGHAM." 


-_ 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


Have you ordered the New Journal, } 
- . THE 


HGH. JOINERY Tas T 
x FOR BANKS, OFFICES, Building Trade? 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, &c. 


AN IMMEDIATE MORTGAGE | THE PARKSTGNE STEAM JOINERY CO.y _ 6-11-Imperial Buildings, 


If not send 1$d. in stamps to 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD; 


T: PE DO 7 udg E. C. 
1s red by t PARKS 7 ONE. e He mas ate Cie London, 


over approved property at rates GI Es BS & CAN N 1 i G, Li m ited, TANIVGnE 


of repayment usually less than 


ee Red lest ' 

ree ; 
Legal and other Cobos bor abe ARCHITEC- IN ALL 
by the Company. Peo] KI) OURS. 
Prospectus from TURAL C0 ag 
WwW. Fag BOWIE, London Manager, mi  . 


2,3 & 4 Cheapside, E.C. SANITARY PIPES. GLAZED BRICKS. - 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TENDERS. 


CAVERSHAM. 


For the erection of public library. 


Fisher Bros. ; £2,800 11 
BIRKENHEAD. Stephens, Bastow & Ge, 2,562 o : 
{For the erection and completion of eighteen tenement Fitt 3 : : . a 2630) 16o0 G 
dwellings in Egerton Street. Mr. Cuas. Brownripce, Holden & Eo: , d : : 2 ae eee ee 
borough engineer and surveyor. Harris & Son 2A407 Oo O 
Desorr, Everton Road, Liverpool (accepted) £2,925 0 o Chick, Carden & Co. ’ . » 2438" oO 
Roberts . ; ‘ : ‘ «) 29Rs Oh! O 
BRENTWOOD. Newberry 2,290 0 O 
For making-up of North Road Avenue. Mr. A. J. Megson, pe cian Boa fie i . 
surveyor. Batten Bros. : : ‘ ‘ 20. 2,365) (Geo 
Thompson. . Ke . 4335. 2 0 Norman : P : : : ‘ 2450" Ono 
Jackson . 745 10 ©) Colborne 2,329 0 0 
Border 79, 2 | Gibson. Reed, eee een tz 326" 0 
Claydon . 237 16 O| Faulks 2,323 0 0 
Treeby & Co. . f 23 O&O Baia E c j ’ j 1 OS ae 
McEntesg, Hornchurch (accepted ) 725) G pas te 1299 
Robinson , F : ; : e3,202- rhe oO 
Godwin ; 4 mPe2704 ONG 
COLNE. BELL & Sons, Caversham (accepted ) 2,200 O O 
iFor the erection of schools. Messrs. Horcate & Spivey, 
architects, Colne. EAST PRESTON. 
: Accepted tenders. i, For the following works at the Union workhouse. Mr 
Atkinson, mason.  . . . - £3:459 17 6] Haro_p M. Porter, architect, Worthing. 
‘Riddiough & Co., joiner 1,700 0 Of 
‘Guest, plasterer . 717 12 0 | Screening chamber. i 
Varley & Sons, plumber 602 0 of East a er Be 460 0 0 
Varley & Sons, heating .  . Le. tous) Smith SE Wok 
Smithies, slater . pe sd Tg, 314 10 o| Bennett . or ee 
Park & Co., ironfounder 172 15 oO} CLARK, Worthing ( (accepted) 52 0 © 
Fort, electrician . f 138 18 10| Clifton Dawe oo 
‘Waddington ce, ventilation 105 10 Oo Covered way. 
J. & J. Hey, painter . 82 15 oO Bennett . 325 0 0 
Croasdale & Sons, iron railing Toe oe 6 CLarK (accepled) 290 0 Oo 
. East 287 10 oO 
DEVONPORT. Smith , ‘ , . ; : 275 0 O 
For alterations and additions to premises No. 9 Bedford Boundary walls and fences. 
Street Ford, Devonport, for Mr. H. E. Ritchie. Messrs. Simitiv = 4 280 o Oo 
JAMES Harvey & Son, architects, Plymouth. Quantities Bennett . 270 0 Oo 
by the architect. East 265 o o 
Taytor, Plymouth (accepted ) . . £166 0 o CrarK (acceple @) 26011070 


; LONDON 


® —‘CLOBE 
Ne COMPANY. 


Established 1836. 


FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 

. MODERATE RATES. 

| LIBERAL BONUSES. 
Head Office : 

_ 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
‘London Chief Office: 1 CORNHILL, 


| Applications for Agencies invited. 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 


£11,000.000. 


is 


Glazed 


Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co, Ltd., Leeds. 


LONDON & 


LANCASHIRE | 
FIRE 


« INSURANCE COMPAN 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal, Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business. 


Total Security, 4,437,735. 


Have you ordered the, New Journal, 
aT LHhEe? 


Building Trade? 


If not send 14d. in stamps to 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


MARSHALL & 60. 


Architectural Modellers, 
Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith, 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


’ Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


Chimney Columns 
hy \lg Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
> and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required. 


Colliery Signals 


AND 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


a 


Telegrams, 
* Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 


Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham. 


A LIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to 
GILBERT WOOD & CO. 
Im rial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, 


D. 
E.C. 
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| DOVER. HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 
For alterations and extension of the Granville Arms Hotel, | For alterations and additions and converting into shop 
St. Margaret’s Bay. Messrs. THomas Dinwippy & Sons, No. 52.Bell Street, Henley-on-Thames, for the Reading 
architects, 54 Parliamént Street, S.W., and Greenwich. Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. W. G. A. ~ 
Quantities by Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Sons. Hames tine, architect, Reading. ‘ 
Cotten . : ‘ : . 44,994 0 O Greenaway & Son . : : ‘ 5 . £596) 0 some | 
Adcock . 3 : : : : ‘ » WAFTO\T OG Lewis & Bro. . A . 4 <) 679) hee 
Wallis & Son , : : ‘ : - 2 4,060: O° -0 WaLpEN & Cox (accepted ) ; 4 j 7) Sao ae 
Wise . : ; . : : : - 4,618 o o 
Browning . : , ; : : -CresO5snO 0 HEXHAM. : 
Paramor. : 4 , 5 : . 4,549 0 o| For building new nave, Hexham Abbey church. Mr. 
Denne . x 5 SU AFB JOO TempLeE Moore, architect, Westminster. Quantities by 
DENNE & Son, Deal (accepted) 4 : ; Nd 2805 ©. © Mr. J. B. Lortine. . 
Turner & Watts . s 4 F 1452320" Hottoway Bros., London (accepted). . . £17,465 0 o | 
LANDPORT. | 
GOLCAR. : For the erection of a laboratory, &c., in Chandos Street. 
For the erection of three houses at Crimble. Mr. J. AInNLEy, Messrs. Coox & Turtvre, architects, 894 Commercial 
architect and surveyor, Slaithwaite. Road, Portsmouth. | 
Accepted tenders. Munday . . . ; . . we 1,335 14 10 
Shaw & Cook, mason...) ..' 4) (PL ie he86n oo) 7 totter... oe 1,327 8 3: 
Eagland & Sons, joiner . : : tL toy Durant . , 3 : ee » 1,215 oe 
Firth, plumber and glazier _ . ? - SEES AOL: C.& A. Sprigings : : : 1140 
Walker, plasterer and painter. : ie ORT aOys g Brittain , : ; : : -, 1097 ae 
Learmouth . : : : s : . 1,083.50 eas 
HARROW. Dugan . : : ; 4 , »,) 1,07 7 26man 
For the erection of Council schools. Mr. H. G. CrorHatt, McCarthy Bros. é : : ’ ; i , 2 
architect. Dowel 1 OCk Tene 
Dymock : é ; : : : coh O17.°3 6 Pane: 2 Ss Fi ( ied a E ee 
Fassnidge & Son. : ‘ 5.720 © 0 ROCKERELL, Southsea (acecple : : 992 90 O | 
Haynes : ; : : ; 14155499 }.0.20 _ LEYTON. | 
Mattock & Parsons : . ¢ ; . 5,389 © o| For making-up, kerbing and paving private streets. Mr. 
Johnson & Co. : ‘ : ‘ » a4 SLOl NO Witiiam Dawson, surveyor. 
Knight & Son 2 : ; ; F e420 200 O Fry Bros. . ; : : : : . £4,092 4 7 
Batchelor’ . E : : saa ae . §,200 0 0 Hewett & Sons. . : 4 : : . 3,917 s ie 
Mattock Bros. . Z ? : : ee EAU ai. 0 Adams . ; ‘ : ; : : + 3,007) (yams 
Dickens : : : : , ; F 15,130. 071.0 Free & Sons. ; 5 ‘ ; : >. 3,827 a5 ae 
Dorey & Co. : ; ; : ie Silas. FOsLO Griffiths & Co. . ; B 4 : . 3,732.5 ore 
Treasure & fon . : : : : HOR Yee vorn® Jackson ; 4 ; p . ‘ .. 3 OA te igus 
Lawrence & Son . : : ‘ : -* 5,047.0 O Iles ‘ : ‘ ; ; A ‘ . 3,543-2 07mm 
Fairhead & Co. . , , . ; -* 53038" 0. oO Anderson . ‘ : : : : . 35502 akan 
Renshaw. ‘ a1 4,893 =O Oo Gibbons : : ‘ . 35370 ee 
TRIBE & Co., Alperton (accepted). : 6+ 64,663°5.5 6 Manpers, Leyton (accebted) . ; . 3,172 17 


The ‘*‘MASTA” Patent Improved 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLABS. 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 
Full Particulars sent on Application. 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE. 


WILLESDEN PAPER > 


FOR ALU CLIMATES. 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2.Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt issues 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


Expert in Photography  con- 
nected with LIGHT AND AIR, 
RIGHT OF WAY, DILAPIDA- 


Hrchitectural. Pbotographer, TIONS, BOUNDARIES, &¢. 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works ior leading London Contractors. 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


30 TH E GROVE, WAN DSWO RTE, S.W. TWelephome: 327 Battersea 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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SUPPLEMEN 
LONDON, NETTLEBED (OXON). 
For roads and sewers on the Golder’s Green (Finchley | For pair of cottages and alterations to house. Mr. W.G. A. 
_ Road) estate. Mr. H. J. S. Aprams, surveyor, 84 Can- Hams in, architect, Reading. 


field Gardens, South Hampstead, N.W. Brown & Sons, Nettlebed, cottages (accepted) £525 0 0 


Kavanagh & Co. . . £3,064 10 oO Brown & Sons, Nettlebed; house (accepted) . 200 0 oO 
Catley . : ; f : ; , 24,590. 0.0 NOTTINGHAM 

eee / ; ; ; , ; 265 : 2 For taking-down and rebuilding shop in Bridlesmithgate. 
Ballard ; . j ; y i 3, oom oto Messrs. A. R. Catvert & W. R. Greave, architects, 
SS a a i cone 2.95 RIG. 0 Nottingham. 

Gippons ( accepted ) ; : ’ 4 Ea SREe Os. 0 Crane & Co. (accepted) . < : 5 LICSE 2 O 


For erecting house in Harlaxton Drive. Messrs. A. R. 
LOWESTOFT. Catvert & W. R. GLEavE, architects. 


For two additional cells and structural alterations to de- RANE & Co. (accepted ) £1,697 90 0 


structor. Mr. G. H. Hampy, borough surveyor. READING. 
~ Meldrum Bros. fy ¢ 3 ; -£1,415 9 0 For alterations and additions to the Reading Union work- 
Manlove, Alliott & Co.. . ; ; Tos5ie 6 oO : ' 
: house. Mr. W. G. A. Hamstine, architect, Reading. 
Goddard, Massey & Warner ; A tte ee On Whitin eee all cy 
HorsFatt Destructor Co., Leeds (accepted) 1,035 0 o Gees a Guan ; : ( : ? 3 tg 
Lewis & Bro. . ; ‘ : : : TaeGl le Oe oO 
MARLBOROUGH. Faulks : : ; : : | £408) 0) .¢ 
For erection of detached house. Messrs. Drew & Sons, Bourton . ’ ; P ; : : a 497 -> Oe 
architects, Swindon. Godwin . ‘ ‘ : : , : . 494 0 0 
Rogers . ‘ i , , : , . £603 12. 8 Pilgrim . : : : ; ! ee Ae ee O 
_ Tydeman Bros. é F ‘ F <e59058,0. 0 Newberry ; : : 3 : : aw4dG e Om G 
Piper. ‘ : ; : , p we 04, 12-0 WesBER & Sons, Orts Road, Reading (ac- 
: Hillier . , : ' : F } » 568 0:0 cepted ) : k . 4 : t vue 40 Oe. GF 
: H. & C. Spackman . ; ; d ‘ 22540. 40% 0 Architect’s estimate q ‘ : : a 4307. On CO 
: Downinc & Rupman, Chippenham (accepted). 517 0. o SCOTLAND. 
| NEW MALDEN. For the erection of refuse-destructor and electric-power 
: me 4. station for Greenock. 
For reconstruction of sewer. Mr. T. B. Simmonps, engineer. Accepted tenders. 
Atkins & Co. . : . . . . £300 10 oO Aitkenhead & Sons, masonwork. 
Thomas & Son ° ° . . . - 249 I0 0 Miller & Co., carpenterwork and roof glazing, 
Mann. . . ° : . . sy 235 OF..O M‘Ewan, steelworl. 
Free &Son . ° ° 4 : : P2274 1S), Od All of Greenock. 
Soan fi ; ; 227) 1643 
| Kavanagh & Co. , ; 7 ‘ . #207 0. 0 ; SUTTON-ON-SEA, 
7 May - 2 : = F ; : - 207 oO O/| For the erection jof bungalow. Messrs. A. R. Catvert & 
‘Lans ; : 3 : : : : aan Ono W. R. GLeave, architects, Nottingham. 
Napier & Son, Southampton (accepted ) . weEIOL1O.-O HopeweE tt & Sons (accepted) . , : —LO70 6). 6 
} 
i 


J. WEEKS & CO., LTD., F.R.H.LS. 


KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 


WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS 


FOR | CONSERVATORIES and GLASS-HOUSES, 


» PARTY WALLS |e ce20U WATER APPARATUS. 
: OF 


LTD. 
352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W.} 1 oNDON, 


Yijeiill [ays IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, S.E. 


Double Sliding Doors. Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS 


Wes — 
_ PATENT fy ,) fl op 
rae (| ; 

a | NEWALL 5 CONDUCTORS SAND 
be i : Are the most reliable, most effective, and cheapest offered to the public : COSTLY 
i i ae a ae Sil 
Mit) fi: | Sole Manufacturers of Vyle’s Patent (Easily Tested) |]|;\)| "™! 
TESTING. Lightning Conductors. ri) (OF 
} Fixed complete by experienced workmen, and their efficiency tested by TESTING 
. & competent electricians. 


DIXON & CORBITT 


pa ve 
AND eer, Li LE 


ji 
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TOLLESBURY. YSTRAD—continued. 
For the erection of parish room. Mr. W. pre C. Hupson, Cox & Bardo : A ‘ : < - £35 316 13 fo 
architect, Tolleshunt d’Arcy. Gibbon & Son . : ; : ; 3,290 0 0 
Gurton, Tiptree (accepted) . ; . A5 37-WhS dO Davies & Sons. e ; 5 : . 38604 one 
Jones Bros. . : : , F ; . 35275: ee wae 
ones & Coslett . i ; Z ‘ - 3,251 On ie 
TWICKENHAM. ane & Wills. ; . : ; - 3,157. 10s aan 
For erection of post office, for H.M. Office of Works, &c. R. J. Evans . : ; g : ; . 3,100 “6oie 
Kenworthy Bree. ' ; 3 : - 47,391 0 O Lewes . : ; 5 é ae . 3,100 0 0 
Hidden - . Dame Sy, SPs Sy ee ae ; AG780" 50 0 Gough Bros. 5 : 4 ; : - 3,075 7 Onae) 
Potterton . : 3 ; ; ; | 40,700 G10 2.0 E. R. Evans. : : e ‘ . .. 3,055 anne 
Messum & Sons . : : ; ; uizOh 79 oO 350 N. Williams : : : ; A - 2,993 8 4 
Shelbourne & Co. : 5 ; : . 6,404 0 0 J. Williams . ; : : : ; . 2,080. "2 ae 
Mowlem & Co. . : : ; {TO AOZ a0 .30 Voddeer & Lee . : : , : . 2,970 13, Som 
Co-operative Builders . c ‘ : 0" 05207 0 20 Rees . : ‘ . . '2;930° 00 ae 
Parsons f : y f Z 3 0,200 80 0e W. Wis (accepted ) ; ; . + 2,900) eae 
Dorey & Co. a : ; ‘ : SOE TG AO. 10 
DYE we. : : : 2 ; 5 1 10,207 40 BO 
Barker & Co. : P ; ; : £67008 7:0 4-0 i 
oi tes | LE eee ee eet Ge Bede : : Mr. P. M. Crostuwaire held an inquiry at the Wolver- 
Chrche ; ; ; ‘ | 6,983 0 0 hampton town hall on Tuesday, on behalf of the Local 
Patna ee Fotheringham : , ; . 5,963 0 0 Government Board, with regard to an application by the 
Colley & Sons. 4 “can pk : . 5,923 0 0 Corporation for borrowing powers to the extent of go0,000/, 
Clayton } : ; : : : . 5,920 0 0 | f° extend the water undertaking. With regard to the cost — 
Nightingale . : f f ‘ f . 5,782 0-0 of the new orks, 5,000/. had to be paid to the Stafford-— 
F.& G. Buetet ‘ : i p ; . 5,776 0 0 shire and Worcestershire Canal Company as compensation 
Jones & Son : 6 2 ; ; . 5,729 0 0 for tapping their water, the preliminary expenses were put 
WrhiteheaduxiCo. © , ‘ : : . 5,650 0 0 down at 2,205/., and the trial borings at Tettenhall had in- 
Wispom Bros. (accepted) . : : Rouben 4 volved a cost of 2,200/. The permanent boreholes, which 


would be sunk to a depth of 1,000 feet, together with their 
lining tubes, would cost 6,000/., the triple-expansion engine 
YSTRAD. would mean an outlay of 6,545/., the engine foundation and 

For the erection of Halfway House hotel, Ystrad Mynach, | house 2,000/, and the reservoir, which would hold 
South Wales, for Messrs. D. Williams & Co., Taff Vale | 6,000,000 gallons, would cost 14,500/. It was proposed to 
Brewery, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. Ricnarp Epwarps, lay own a 24-inch pumping main from Tettenhall to 
architect, Brynhealog, Treharris. Quantities by Messrs. | Goldthorn Hill, at a cost of 21, ooo’, and trunk mains to 
Rosey, E. CARPENTER & Son, quantity surveyors, | other places; erect cottages at Cosford, and a siding and 

112 St. Peter’s Road, Leicester. ropeway at the same place. It was “also proposed to pro- 


Hatherley & Co. . : , : 4 . £3,655 © oO| vide a water tank at Essington. In addition to the proposed 
Richards. : ; P ; . 3,600 6 O| expenditure, it was decided to ask for a loan of 15,000/. to 
YeO <vs 4 5 : ; so Pi - 3,350 © O| cover any capital cost which might be incurred in extending 
Jenkins : R ‘ ; ; : . 3,344 © Oo! the ordinary service during the next ten years. : 


MAHOGANY LoGs AND F lain and - A ae | 
Dry Boarpbs. \Rv \N & SEL L Ep OAK Boarbs, os CANARY ' 


TEAK Locs« Pranks. (RRM RAE acolo) & ®s WHITEWOOD Boanos, Ui? 


WINSOR & NEWTON, 
- 5 
KY Appointment to their wae the ing and Queen, ¥ 


MANUFACTURERS OF WATER COLOURS, { 


SUPPLY DRAWING OFFICE REQUISITES 
——— OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ——_ 


WRITE TO 


58 RATHBONE PLACE, LON “a 


FOR CATALOGUE. 


= 


Awarded Diploma at Cheap Cottages Exhibition, Garden City, Letchworth. 


sooner COMBINED RANGE, COPPER, AND BATH 
WITH HOT-WATER SUPPLY, 


FOR MODEL DWELLINGS, COTTAGES, &c. 


Adopted by the . =. « 
London County Council for Block Dwellings and Cottages. ‘The Corporations and 
Borough Councils of Battersea, Camberwell, Hornsey, Manchester, Rotherham, 
Hanley, Gillingham (Kent), &c. Peabody Buildings, Bournville Village, Garden City 
(Letchworth), Garden City (Belfast), and for many other Municipal and Private 
Housing Schemes throughout the Country. 


The “ELLKAY” FOLDING BATH i22280085 2° 
BATH- ROOM ‘OPEN. - 


es 539 A CHEAPER BATH FOR 
The POPULAR ELLKAY. ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS. 
ee ee Awarded Royal’ siitute's Medal 


Specifications, Working Drawings and Estimates on application. Institute's 
ELLKAY & CORNES, LTD. tose ssrcont 
5 


Witchen Side of Fitting; Copper J Telegrams, 
and Bath at back. Bath House, 59 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C, “BATHROOM, LONDON.” ” 


EY 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Mr. J. Dennis Coates (from University College, Notting- 
ham) has been appointed Senior Lecturer in Electrical 
Engineering, Birmingham University, in the place of Dr. | 
D. K. Morris, who has resigned. 


Mr. Ratex Lomax has been appointed electrical engineer 
for the borough of Stockport at a commencing salary of 
250/. He was the assistant electrical engineer, and he 
takes the place of Mr. A. Carter, resigned. 


Tue Parliamentary Bill promoted by the Rawtenstall | 
Corporation for powers to borrow 223,200/. for tramway 
purposes contains 290 clauses and covers 140 pages. It is | 
not much smaller than the Leeds Corporation’s Bill of a year 
or two back, which constituted a record for bulk, and which 
cost 10s. a copy to print. 


THE tramways committee of the York City Council 
reported on Monday that after protracted negotiations they 
had, subject to the approval of the City Council, agreed to | 
purchase the existing undertaking of the City of York 
Tramways Company, Ltd., at a price of 11,000/., upon cer- 
tain conditions. The report was approved. 


TueE Blackpool Town Council are going to make reduc- 
tions in the charges for electricity used for industrial power 
purposes and in the day tariff charges per unit for lighting, 
heating or cooking purposes. The committee hope to give 
greater encouragement to consumers and to induce them to | 
use electric radiators and heaters in bedrooms, &c. The 
suspense account of 13,500/. has been cleared by the profits 
from the department, and their engineer advised that they 
had sufficient plant to produce electricity at great profit for | 
day use. The profit from the department towards the rates 
last year was 6,000/. 

Tue City of London Electric Lighting Company have 
now offered to prove the superiority of up-to-date electrical 
illumination by lighting Holborn Viaduct and a portion of | 
Farringdon Street at a considerable reduction on the pre- 
sent cost of 26/. per lamp per annum. In the area of the 
City lighted by the improved gas system a saving of 500/. | 
a year has already been effected. The Electric Lighting | 
Company has also offered to light the streets outside the 
Central Markets by the new arc lamp system at 18/. per | 


| the whole public of the city. 
| be completed for the amount specified (50,000/.), and he 


| the asylum at Tooting 
| electricity 


| wisest and most economical that could be adopted. 


lamp instead of 24/. per lamp, which is now being paid by 
the Central Markets committee. 

A DeEpUTATION on Monday waited on the Manchester 
tramways committee to obtain particulars of the Tramways 
Bill which it is proposed to lay before Parliament and to 
suggest certain alterations in it. The chairman of the com- 
mittee explained the proposals of the committee, and said 
they considered the extensions necessary in the interests of 
The whole of the work would 


expressed his willingness to eliminate from the Bill the 


| clause which would provide for further borrowing powers. 


THE retirement of Mr. John Gavey, C.B., the engineer- 
in-chief to the Post Office, will deprive the public service 
of a most distinguished electrical engineer. He began his 
career with the Electric and International Telegraph Com- 
pany in 1860, and in 1905-6 he was President of the Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers. The work by which he will 
be remembered at the Post Office is (1) as the father of the 
Post Office telephone system in London; (2) as the man 
under whose direction the great underground telegraph 
system between London and Glasgow, which has proved 
such a benefit during the past week, was carried out; and 
(3) for his work in connection with wireless telegraphy. 
Outside St. Martin’s-le-Grand Mr. Gavey’s ability is well 
known. 

Art the meeting cf the Metropolitan Asyhims Board on 
Saturday Mr. R. Strong presented a report from the 
asylums committee with reference to the electric lighting of 
Bec. The asylum is lighted by 

the premises by gas engines. 


generated on 


| Additional buildings at the asylum are now approaching 
| completion, and if the whole of the institution is to be 
| lighted by electricity generated at the asylum extra electrical 


plant will be required, which is estimated by the engineer- 
in-chief to cost, in round figures, 1,o00/.,, in addition to an 
increased charge of about 24/. per annum and an increased 
annual expenditure on staff, &c. In moving the adoption 
of the report, recommending the acceptance of an offer by a 
company to supply the asylum with light and power, 
Mr. Strong contended that the course proposed was the 
The 
Board agreed. 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 


BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & BAY. ats FARRINGDON ROAD, 
Telegrams, “ Snewin, London. LONDON, Telephone 274 Holborn. 


6. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. | : 


MARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 


Suitable for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, | 
&c. It is easy to manipulate, and large areas canbe covered evenly. When dry it presents a hard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack. 
On properly prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards. It dries in about 12 hours, 


London Agents— Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


Pens ot ae eee: JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., minster mitts, READING. 


41 Ossulston Street, Euston Road, N.W. 


BATH &*PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


ReGislereg 
TRADE MARK 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
HARTHAM PARK "5 
and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


PORTLAND. 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
CORNGRIT, 4 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BRADFORD, 


S Built; 167! CENTURY, = 


FELM SOx 


GROURG Si ON ae 


a BAT! 8 NE Nae, onty of the ee 7. a LONDON DEPOTS: 
FICES 70 be opto” ONE Finmo C.W R .WESTBOURNE PARK 


te, &SW.R. NINE ELMS Sv 
LIVERPOOL: - EP 16) oF lua WS io Cc RMStEAOR Re, ea 
40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, for id PD WATERPROOFING © MANCHESTER 2, 


EXCHANGE St EAST. Oa ee ee ae 


(on) ee 
SUMMER DRIED SFASONED BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 
ae Se. 


TRAFFORD PARK 


_5 
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Tue Salford Borough Council have adopted’ the recom- 
mendations of the electricity committee in regard to the 
appointment of a successor to Mr. C. D. Taite, who has 
resigned his position as electrical engineer on receiving a 
new appointment. Mr. Taite had asked to be relieved from 
his duties on December 31. The committee recommended 
that the request be acceded to on condition that Mr. Taite 
undertook to attend their meetings when his report as to 
the proposed extensions of the generating plant was under 
consideration, and also to supervise the installation and 
testing’of the turbo-generator. They proposed to pay hima 
fee of 100 guineas for these services. The committee had 
also approved a draft advertisement inviting applications for 
the position of electrical engineer at a salary of 800/. per 
annum, rising by annual increments to 1,000/. 

Tue Dundee Corporation have received a report from 
Mr. H. Richardson, electricity engineer, Dundee, on the 
subject of the proposed new generating station. The pro- 
bable first required cost would be considerably under 
50,000/., not 100,000/., as had been reported, and the entire 
amount would not have to be spent as a lump sum. It was, 
moreover, not intended that the new station should be for 
the supply of power to mills specially, the prosperity of 
electrical matters being absolutely independent of any loads 
which might be got from the mills. Further, the new 
station would have that desirable elasticity which would 
enable the department to cope with any large and profitable 
loads. The present system of distribution did not allow 
this except where such a load was close to the station. The 
proposed system would also enable them to supply many 
an odd 50, 100 or even 200 horse-power which could not 
possibly be done at present, to say nothing of the oppor- 
tunity it would give the department of supplying areas 
which were not served economically and properly now. 

A PROPOSAL to take a supply of water from Lochend 
Lioch for condensation purposes in connection with the 
electric lighting of Edinburgh was discussed on_ the 
4th inst. by representatives of Edinburgh and Leith Town 
Councils. The Leith representatives put forward the objec- 
tions that the loch was insufficient for the purpose ; that 
Leith Town Council, who claimed to have a servitude over 
it; already used water from the loch; that the proposed 
arrangement for returning. the water after use in the electric- 


OUR SPECIALTY 
iS THE Pel, 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
OF 
PLAIN & RIVETTED 
STEEL WORK. 
thes 


SAG 


DINBURGH 


3 Office: 2 St Andry WwW office & Works: 
nee ee Steel Ware Voie Works, 
aster Road, AN Eask Greenwich, Se 


q 


LON 


——SS ee 
lighting works would raise the temperature of the loch and 
spoil it for other purposes; and that it would prejudice 
Leith should they wish to use the water for a similar 
purpose at any time. In reply to these objections, it was 
pointed out that as the water would only be used in winter, 
the amount taken would not materially affect the tempera- ~ 
ture, and that this amount was greatly over-estimated in 
being put at 2,500,000 gallons per day. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue master builders of Melbourne reopened their works 
last week on the old conditions, with forty-eight hours’ work 
weekly. Only a few non-unionists resumed work. 

A Locat GovERNMENT Boarp inquiry has been held at — 
Newcastle into the Corporation’s application for power te 
borrow 8,433/. for the erection of a police-station at Walker. 

Tue War Office has received the sanction of the Treasury 
for the spending of the money necessary to enlarge the Royal 
College at Sandhurst, with a view to the more thorough 
training of cadets. . 

A NEw publication has appeared entitled Justallation 
News, wnich frankly acknowledges that its sole object is to 
make clear the many advantages of the Simplex conduit 
system. It is rare to find electricity made so entertaining, 

A LocaL GOvERNMENT Boarp inquiry was recently held 
at North Shields into an application by the Tynemouth 
Corporation for sanction to borrow 6,ooo/. for the construc- 
tion of a new road from Hawkey’s Lane to Billy Mill Lane, 
at the west end of the borough. There was no opposition. 

Tue Cheshire education committee are about to erect 
new schools at Wilmslow which will include a classroom 
for the instruction of 1oo children in supplementary courses — 
in housecraft, metalwork, applied drawing and practical 
elementary science. 


In connection with the Cannon Street improvement, 
Manchester, the finance committee and the improvements 
committee have decided to purchase property for 7,000/, in 
order to prevent the letting on lease of a part of the pro- 
perty for a term of years and the consequent postponement 
of the completion of the improvement. 


BRIGHTON ELECTRICITY WORKS. 
Steel Works supplied and erected’ by Messrs. Redpath, 
Brown & .Co., Edinburgh. 


)\GLAS Gow i$ 


a fice: 75 Bath Street 
Pinkston Works, 
Port Dundas. 
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THEDRAL SERIES.—CARLISLE: EXTERIOR, FROM SOUTH-WEST, 
SHOWING THE MUTILATED NAVE. 


nN)” SESSIONS HOUSE, OLD BAILEY, E.C.—PART OF GREAT HALL. 
a NEW WAR OFFICE, WHITEHALL:—PRINCIPAL STAIRCASE, TOP 
| FLOOR. 


| 
MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY, 


} 
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ue Haslingden Board of Guardians, in view of possible 
a rations in the treatment of vagrancy and of some 
4 ouncement, when the Budget is brought in, on old-age 
,sions, have postponed for four months further con- 
s:ration of a proposal to build a new infirmary at a cost 
ower 27,0007. The present infirmary is overcrowded. 
‘Tue work of constructing the experimental portion of 
# undercliff drive from the east side of the Bournemouth 
pr to the Meyrick Road steps was begun last week. The 
gepted tender for this portion of the work is 16,9007. The 
|zer scheme contemplated is estimated to cost about 
é00/. 

Aust has been prepared by the district surveyors in 
}nchester of new or extended roads of a minimum width 
«16 yards, and suitable for the planting of trees, and in 
\w of the resolution of the City Council in June last the 
ks committee have been requested by the improvements 
<nmittee to consider the desirability or otherwise of 
j nting trees in these roads, 

_Asettiement has been arrived at in respect to the claim 
jde by Sir William Hulton against the Bolton Corporation 
i land required in connection with the waterworks 
geme at Longworth. Sir William claimed 140,000/., and 
i: matter was to go to arbitration in London. The Cor- 
‘ration have now decided to purchase the whole of his 
late, which is over 1,600 acres. 


Tue Birmingham Corporation have received a return 
the work done by the housing committee from January 
2 to the end of December, 1906 :—Represented by 
sdical officer of health, 3,195; closing orders obtained, 
3; houses rendered habitable, 1,157; undergoing repair, 
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338; notices unexpired, 1,153 ; converted to workshops, 31 ; 
repaired without notices, 267 ; demolished, 519. 

A MOvEMENT has been started for erecting in “ every 
town in the kingdom” a mural drinking fountain as a 
memorial of the late Sir Wilfrid Lawson. It is proposed 
that the fountains should be constructed of Cornish granite 
in England, Aberdeen granite in Scotland, and Castlewellan 
granite in Ireland, but that the stone for the medallions and 
entablatures should come from Cumberland. 

A communication has been received at Swansea from 
the Postmaster-General offering 22,000/. for the purchase 
of the Swansea municipal telephone system. Recently a 
deputation of the Town Council waited upon the Postmaster- 
General regarding the matter, and urged that the town 
should be repaid the whole of the capital expended, which 
up to March last amounted to 27,172/. 


Tue Alton (Hants) Rural District Council have received 
a cheque for 3,867/. for extraordinary damage done to the 
roads in the vicinity of Borden Camp. This brings the 
total claims paid to the Council by the War Department 
since 1903 up to 8,285/. The Hampshire County Council 
and the Petersfield Rural District Council have also large 
claims for similar damage, the outstanding total being over 
20,000/. 

Tue Coventry Corporation desire to acquire the old post 
office in Smithford Street for the purpose of providing a 
corn exchange. A provisional agreement has been entered 
into by the Corporation with the Postmaster-General 
whereby the former will acquire the freehold of the old 
post office for 3,500/. The proposed exchange will be on 


| the first floor, and the ground floor will be adapted for shops. 


Tue Socialist members of the Accrington Town Council 
on Monday objected to a contract for tramcars and car 
equipment, involving an outlay of 19,450/.,, being given to 
the Brush Engineering Company, Loughborough, because 
there was a wages dispute at the Brush Company’s works 
between the firm and a certain section of the men who made 
the bodies of the cars. The majority carried the recom- 
mendations of the committee. 

A controversy has arisen in New York between the 
plumbers and steam-fitters as to whose class the instal- 
lation of vacuum cleaning system piping in buildings 
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belongs. The plumbers lay.claim to this work for the 
reason that connection is made from these systems to the 
sewers, while the steam-fitters maintain that the system is 
analogous to compressed air piping systems and properly 
belongs to them. 

Tue contract for the cutting of the track and laying the 
cast-iron pipes to carry the underground telegraph cable 
between Edinburgh ‘and Linlithgow has been obtained by 
Mr. Andrew Blair, contractor, Bath Street, Glasgow, who 
has all the necessary plant on the ground and only awaits 
the delivery of the pipes to make a start with the work, 
which has to be completed by April. 


Tue Office of Works, Whitehall, will, in the course of a 


week or more, commence operations in the building of the | 


new Central Post Office, on the site of Christ’s Hospital, 
Newgate Street. The site, which has already been cleared, 
comprises three and a half acres, but it is proposed to cover 
not more than two acres with buildings. 
that at least three years must elapse before the new post 
office is completed. 

Tue works sub-committee of the highway and sewerage 
committee of the Sheffield City Council have had under 
consideration the question of the estimates for the next 
financial year. They again want 85,000/., but point out that 
this sum includes many other works besides highways, viz. 
sewers, sewerage, scavenging and rebates on private street- 
works, which absorb more than half the total vote and leave 


It is estimated | 
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valued at less than 50,000 dols., while in a number , 
instances the insurance upon building and contents amounte 
to hundreds of thousands of dollars, yet the aggregate los 
in these thirty fires was only 5,722.74 dols., or an averag 
loss of 190.75 dols.. per fire. 
Tue indispensable ‘* Whitaker’s Almanack” for the cu 
rent year is replete with information on multifarious suf 
jects, and ample facilities are afforded for ready referenc: 
Important new matter has been introduced, whilst some 
the articles previously included have been enlarged to mee 
modern requirements. The book, it may be added, ha 
been rigidly supervised, and the information containe 
therein has been brought down, as far as practicable, to th 
latest possible date. , ; 
Tue North-Eastern Railway Company’s new good 
station in New Bridge Street, Newcastle, is now open fo 
all classes of traffic. Part of it has been in use sinc 
October. It is built of ferro-concrete and is 430 feet long 


| 280 waggons. 


only from 37,000/. to 39,000/. for the upkeep of 238 miles of | 


streets. 

Tue Consul-General at Antwerp intimates that the 
municipal authorities of that city invite tenders for the con- 
struction of eight houses adjoining the new public hall at 
Antwerp and the completion of the latter building, at an 
estimated cost of 1,246,650 francs (about £49,862). A deposit 
of 60,000 trancs (about £2,400) is required. The specifica- 
tion (cahier décharges No. 1183) may be obtained from the 


Hotel de Ville, Antwerp, at a cost of 5 francs (4s.), and the | 


plans at a cost of 200 franes (8/.). 

Durinc the twelve months ending October 31 there 
were thirty fires in Boston in warehouses and manufacturing 
risks that were equipped with automatic sprinklers. 
stated that in no one of these buildings was the proverty 


It is | 
' a social club. 


| the property of the Derbyshire Co., will be at the dispos: 


178 feet wide and 83 feet high. There is a basement ware 
house with an area of 75,000 square feet. On the groun 
floor there are six lines of rails, providing accommodatio 
for 120 waggons, and there is standing room in the yard fo 
The first and second floors have a total are 
of 140,000 square feet, of which 40,000 square feet will b 
utilised for the storage of grain and flour. 3 

On New Year’s day the Great Central Railway ( 
added to its mileage by taking over the Lanecashir; 
Derbyshire and East Coast Railway. It is well know 
what an important piece of line has been acquired, and it i 
considered that under its new management great develoy 
ment will take place with regard to the shipment of coz 
from Grimsby. The Great Central Co. will benefit 1 
Sheffield, as the large goods depot at Attercliffe, former! 


of the Great Central, and will increase its facilities for dea 
ing with general merchandise. We understand M 
Willmott, the late manager of the L. D. & E. C. Coy sti 
remains manager of the Sheffield District Railway, wit 
offices in Sheffield. 


Pians have been prepared for the erection in Birmuin; 
ham of a Labour Institute, providing trade union offices an) 
The scheme is being promoted by the Bi) 
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igham Trades Council, and a meeting of those interested 
ul be held on February 9. The site of the proposed 
4 Iding is in Bristol Street, with a frontage to that thorough- 
> of $2 feet and to Bellbarn Road of 68 feet. It is esti- 
ted that the cost of the building will not exceed 8,o000/. 
s expected that there will be annual income from the 
Iding of 520/., and the expenditure, providing 7o0/. for 
» und rent, 320/. interest on capital at 4 per cent. and 50/. 
rates and taxes, will leave a surplus of 8o0/. 


Tue attitude of the Southport Corporation towards the 
je unions of the town has been strongly criticised at a 
neting of the Trade and Labour Council. It was com- 
jned that the Corporation usually wanted a man to work 
4s. or 5s. a week less than the standard rate, and 
ciously enough they succeeded in getting men. It was 
29 said the Corporation was closed to trade union joiners 
sl to other unionists, and if a man wanted work under 
tm he had to sever his connection with his union. The 
{poration actually competed with the builders of the town 
¢1took work out of their hands. They dictated that all con- 
¢ctors should pay the standard rate, while they them- 
<ves declined to do so. A resolution calling upon the 
‘wn Council to pay the standard trade union rates to all 
{sir employés was passed unanimously. 


_ Tue increase of wages recently granted to the Birming- 
}m Corporation employés amounts to 5,800/. a year. The 
arkmen asked for an advance of 2s. a week, and the 
jitter was referred to a joint committee comprising repre- 
<itatives of the principal unskilled labour-employing com- 
ittees of the City Council. This committee recommended 
tit the wages of all Corporation workmen receiving 25s. a 
ek or under should be increased ts. a week, that those 
m receiving between 25s. and 26s. should be advanced to 
‘2 latter sum, and that the minimum rate for adult un- 
jilled labour should be raised to 24s. per week. The 
‘mber of men affected in the employ of the public works 
partMent is 930, gas 575, health 385, water 152, baths 
d parks 70, electric supply 60, tramways 27 ; total, 2,199. 
ue advances varied from 4s. a weex to 2d. per week, and 
_ official return shows that the additional cost in wages 
jounts to more than too/. per week, or roughly 5,800/. per 
‘num, a sum which is nearly equal to a halfpenny rate. 
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Tue Hereford Town Council have decided that the fol- 
lowing fair wages clause shall be inserted in all future 
contracts :—“ The contractor shall pay the recognised 
trade union rate of wages to all fully qualified workmen, 
except to such as are partially incapacitated by age or 
injury, or in the case of an industry with which no trade 
union is connected he shall, with the above exception, pay 
the rate of wages current in the district where the work is 
executed, such rate being, in the case of local contracts, not 
lower than that paid by the Hereford Town Council for 
similar work. The contractor shall not sublet any part of 
the contract to any person not complying with the fore- 
going conditions ; the contractor shall forfeit a sum of 1/ 
in respect of every breach of this covenant ; the sum for- 
feited under this condition, if not previously paid by the 
“ghee shall be deducted out of the next payment due 
to him.’ 


THE members of Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court had 
under consideration, at a private meeting recently, the first 
part of a series of clauses and regulations which they pro- 
pose to transmit, when completed, to the Town Council, 
with a view to their being embodied in and promoted as a 
provisional order. The proposals of the Dean of Guild 
Court imply that the suggested provisional order would be 
of a comprehensive character—not only codifying existing 
regulations but also enlarging the powers of the court with 
respect to the formation, maintenance and regulation of 
roads and the erection of buildings. "Several pages of the 
draft of the proposed clauses were gone over seriatim 
and tentatively approved. Among the principal clauses 
that have so far been considered are provisions for the 
prevention of cul-de-sac streets and for the preservation 
of the amenity of districts where new buildings are being 
erected. 


Tue Association of Master Painters in Scotland held 
their annual conference in Glasgow. The general com- 
mittee for 1906 in their report as to the state of trade were 
of opinion that it had been, on the whole, fairly good, and 
had shown a slight improvement upon the previous year. 
In many industries prospects had been brightening during 
the past six months, although the recent strike in the Clyde 
shipbuilding yards, had it continued, would have blighted 
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greatly improves the appearance of wood, and may be varnished or painted if desired, 


nning Park, GLASGOW; 


that. Fortunately for the West of Scotland, at any rate, 
that disturbing element had passed, and the committee 
trusted that with the advent of a new year there had come 
for both masters and men in the painting trade a period of 
increased and increasing prosperity. 
state that, so far as the Association was concerned, there 
had been no serious conflicts between masters and men. 
The committee understood that throughout Scotland the 
arrangements as to wages and conditions of employment 
for journeymen during the year 1906 had been renewed for 


the current year. 


Major J. Stewart, R.A., held an inquiry at the Leyton 
town hall on Monday into an application by the District 
Council to borrow 1,320/. for the construction of a new road 
to the site of a proposed bridge over the waterworks river 
at Hackney. The clerk, Mr. R. Vincent, said the road was 
part of a scheme for increasing the highway communication 
between Leyton and the Metropolis, via Hackney, which 
At present the only road avail- 
able was the private toll at Temple Mills, and great incon- 
venience was experienced by the inhabitants of. Leyton, 
who, to avoid payment, must travel by the very roundabout 
Stratford or Clapton roads. 
Councils had agreed to make roads to the river, across 
which it was hoped that the London County Council would 
build the bridge, of which the cost was estimated at about | 


was the most direct route. 


50007. 


Tue Birmingham Trades Council at a meeting on Satur- 
day adopted the following resolution, submitted by the 
special sub-committee appointed to consider the question of 
sub-contracting :—‘ That, with a view to a more stringent 
observance of the fair wages clause, and to avoid as far as 
possible the evils resulting from sub-contracting, this 
Trades Council respectfully urges upon the City Council the 
great need of insisting that in all contracts where sub-letting 
does occur such sub-contractor shall sign his contract at the 
same time and place as the original. contractor. 
that all sub-contracting shall be abolished excepting in those 
trades where the sub-contractor provides the material 
necessary for the carrying out of the sub-contract, and that 
the City Council be asked to amend the fair wages clause 
in accordance with the terms of the above resolution.” 


51. GREAT RUSSELL STRE EY, BLOOMSBURY. 
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| One new electrolier is well adapted for houses in the Ada 


ELECTROLIERS. a 
From the Edison and Swan .United Electric Company y_ 
expect novelties in fittings. They have lately placed o 
the market piano standards which are also adapted for use gq 
reading desks or on tables. One of their great advantage 
is that by means of hinged joints they can be adjusted; 
any angle, while the natural shell shade secures the eye 
against the brilliant light which can be thrown on a boo! 
music or paper. They are made of polished brass, and’ 
is needless to say the workmanship is of excellent qualit' 


style, and the flame globe is both suitable and novel, ) 
another, which has a more free style of metalwork, tt 
tulip has been used as a motif for the pendent lights, T} 
fittings are deserving of praise, Kk 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


Tue “Mork” Patent Pulley Block Company have ae 
descriptions of their very ingenious inventions. There a) 
several kinds. There is the worm-geared pulley-block | 
which the worm-wheel cannot be thrown out of gear, T} 
new “Mork,” on the contrary, allows the worm wheel | 
be lifted out of gear and to remain so until by a slight pu/- 
at the endless hand-chain it is again set into gear. Whe 
the worm-wheel is out of gear, the idle bottom block can } 
overhauled with the greatest speed, or the tackle may | 
used like an ordinary gin-block for lifting light loads. Th 
block is also fitted with a patent friction-brake of a yei 
simple and effective design for sustaining the load. TI 
main feature in it is a leather washer, and by substitutir 
a thicker or thinner washer, the sustaining power of tl 
brake may be increased or decreased. This is extreme’ 
valuable where the blocks are only to be used for lowerin 
In the latter case a thin washer is substituted for the ea 
one, and the loads may then be lowered quickly and wit 
out even having to pull at the hand-chain. The compar 
also produce electric travelling pulley-blocks which a: 
adapted to motors of various horse-power. All the Pasi 


the pulleys are admirably adapted to their purposes. T, 
strength is in the right positions and the parts are a 
for oiling. 
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DECORATIVE CONTRACTS. 


ue volume which is filled with representations of some of 
e buildings decorated by Messrs. Waring must gratify 
very Englishman when he finds that the firm can count 
weral Paris buildings among their successes. To be 
_ sJected to execute a class of work in which Frenchmen 
se supposed to be supreme speaks well for the artistic 
swer which Messrs. Waring can command. Some of their 
| ork is found in other cities abroad. The English buildings 
jown in the book, and for which the contracts were secured 
\ostly in public competition, comprise palaces, hotels 
ubs, theatres, restaurants, infirmaries, public buildings, 
-eam vessels, yachts, &c. Their work is to be seen in the 
rivate apartments of Windsor Castle and Buckingham 
alace, the King’s yacht, the German Emperor’s yacht, the 
ultan of Turkey’s yacht and State barge. They can claim 
jat “no English decorative firm has ever gained such pro- 
‘ounced distinction at foreign exhibitions.” The illustra- 
onsare all reproductions of photographs, and are therefore 
‘ee from imaginative features. As examples of the latest 
‘tyles of decorations adapted to varying circumstances they 
re of great value and a tribute to the good taste of the firm. 


} 


NEW PAINTS. 

Cuere is a prejudice among operative painters against all 
ints which do not combine. Whatever may be the 
dyantages of that practice, it does not insure uniformity 
if colour, and time is lost in experiments. Messrs. 
Yinchin, Johnson & Co., Ltd., have taken some pains by 
jumerous experiments to establish standard colours. They 
ire adapted to the majority of purposes, but as the mate- 
jials employed aye pure in character they can be adapted 
with little trouble to all kinds of use. The Minerva paint 
herefore claims to be recognised on account of the economy 
n time and money which it insures. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON TECHNICAL TRAINING. 
‘fy his annual message President Roosevelt said it would be 
‘mpossible to overstate (though it is, of course, difficult 
quantitatively to measure) the effect upon a nation’s growth 
0 greatness of what may be called organised patriotism, 
which necessarily includes the substitution of a national 


feeling for mere local pride, with as a resultant a high 
ambition for the whole country. No country can develop 
its full strength so long as the parts which make up the 
whole each put a feeling of loyalty to the part above 
the feeling of loyalty to the whole. This is true of 
sections, and it is just as true of classes. The in- 
dustrial and agricultural classes must work together, 
capitalists and wageworkers must work together, if 
the best work of which the country is capable is 
to be done. It is probable that a thoroughly efficient 
system of education comes next to the influence of 
patriotism in bringing about national success of this 
kind. Our Federal form of Government, so fruitful of 
advantage to our people in certain ways, in other ways 
undoubtedly limits our national effectiveness. It is not 
possible, for instance, forthe National Government totake the 
lead in technical industrial education, to see that the public 
school system of this country develops on all its technical, 
industrial, scientific and commercial sides. This must be 
left primarily to the several states. Nevertheless, the National 
Government has control of the schools of the district of 
Columbia, and it should see that these schols promote and 
encourage the fullest development of the scholars in both 
commercial and industrial training. The commercial 
training should in one of its branches deal with foreign 
trade. This industrial training is even more important. 

It should be one of our prime objects as a nation, so far 
as feasible, constantly to work toward putting the mechanic, 
the wageworker who works with his hands, on a higher 
plane of efficiency and reward so as to increase his effective- 
ness in the economic world and the dignity, the remunera- 
tion and the power of his position in the social world. 
Unfortunately, at present, the effect of the work in the 
public schools is in the exactly opposite direction. If 
boys and girls are trained merely in literary accomplish- 
ments, to the total exclusion of industrial, manual and 
technical training, the tendency is to unfit them for 
industrial work and to make them reluctant to go 
into it or unfitted to do well if they do go into it. 
This is a tendency which should be strenuously com- 
bated. Our industrial development depends largely 
upon technical education, including in this term all in- 
dustrial education, from that which fits a man to be a 
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-good mechanic, a good carpenter or blacksmith, to that | travellers is therefore a boon to manufacturers, } 
‘which fits a man to do the greatest engineering feat. The following will suggest its character :— 
‘skilled mechanic, the skilled workman, can best become In the Australian Commonwealth commercial trayelle; } 
‘such by technical industrial education. The far-reaching samples are liable to the ordinary rates of import duty, bi 
usefulness of institutes of technology and schools of mines | the amount may be deposited with the Customs fora peri 
or of engineering is now universally acknowledged, and no | not exceeding six months, such amount being returned | 
less far reaching is the effect of a good building or | the samples are exported within the prescribed time, 
mechanical trades school, a textile or watchmaking or en- | certificate to the effect that the duty has been paid | 
-graving school. All such training must develop not only | deposited will be recognised throughout the Commonwealt; 
manual dexterity but industrial intelligence. In inter- | if the samples can be readily identified on transfer, [ | 
‘national rivalry this country does not have to fear the com- | not necessary that the samples should be exported from tl 
petition of pauper labour as much as it has to fear the port at which they were imported. Special conditions pr 
educated labour of specially trained competitors, and we | vail with regard to railway facilities in the various States, 
should have the education of the hand, eye and brain which Commercial travellers, whether representing one ( 
will fit us to meet such competition. more firms, are required on arrival in New Zealand to pe 
In every possible way we should help the wageworker | a deposit—usually about 5/.—as a guarantee that the incor 
who toils with his hands, and who must (we hope in a con- | tax due on the business done in the colony will be pai 
stantly increasing measure) also toil with his brain. Under | The deposit is held until the traveller is in a position { 
the Constitution the National Legislature can do but little of | furnish a return of the total business resulting from th 
direct importance for his welfare save where he is engaged | visit, when an adjustment is made by refund if the depos 
in work which permits it to act under the interstate | exceeds the tax payable, or by a claim for the balance « 
commerce clause of the Constitution, and this is one | tax if the deposit is less than the amount payable. Oph’ 
reason why I so earnestly hope that both the legislative and | arrival the traveller receives a warrant (free) permitting hi1 
judicial branches of the Government will construe this | to exercise his calling. Principals are subject to the sam 
clause of the Constitution in the broadest possible manner. provisions as their agents. On New Zealand railway 
We can, however, in such a matter as industrial training, | commercial travellers are allowed 112 lbs. of luggage an 
in such a matter as child labour and factory laws, set an samples free of charge, any excess over that up to 1ocw 
example to the states by enacting the most advanced _ being charged at 6d. for every 56 lbs. or fraction of 56 Ib; 
legislation that can wisely be enacted for the district of _ for every fifty miles or fraction of fifty miles, being half th 
‘ Columbia. _rate charged to the ordinary public. Resident agents 
| British firms are not subject to any license fee for income 
tax purposes, and in their own private assessments ar 


COLONIAL BUSINESS. entitled to an exemption of 300/., the same as any othe 
Ir is to be regretted that only a comparatively limited effort:| resident. S| 
is made to obtain orders in the colonies. Germans and | Duty is usually charged at the first port of entry into th 


Americans secure in consequence a large amount of business | South African Customs Union on all samples of commerciz 
*to which Englishmen have prior claims. One of the causes | value brought into the country by commercial traveller: 
for the apparent indifference is no doubt the belief that | Sometimes a deposit is accepted in lieu of duty, such depos: 
‘commercial travellers and other agents have not the free- being refunded on exportation of samples, but in this cas 
‘dom which is allowed to representatives of all countries in | the samples must be exported at the port of original entr; 
Great Britain. The Blue Book just issued, containing the | where the deposit was taken. If the commercial travelle 
regulations in force in British possessions and protectorates | wishes to visit any colony in the Customs Union, other thai 
and foreign countries with regard to British commercial | that in which he has landed, he has to provide himself witl’ 
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| schedule in due form, and also to make out Customs | man with meter stand pipe; but this item could be dis- 
‘nion forms. This done he can proceed to any part of the | peused with, and other items of expense might be reduced 
ystoms Union without further payment, the only condition | in connection with the future crushing, dissolving and 
‘sing that should he dispose of any of his samples the | spreading of the akonia solution, should the committee 
wticulars of such sale must be endorsed by him on the | decide to use it on a larger scale. During the season, on 
hedule, so that the colony in which the sale took place | all the roadways in the city usually watered, 19,346 loads 
ay receive its share of the duty originally collected. of water had been applied, at a cost for spreading of about 
All commercial travellers visiting Cape Colony are | 352/. There were about to miles of macadamised roadways 
nired to take out liceuses, but the particular license they | (being part only of the city roads) that the akonia would be 
depends upon the nature of their operations. | useful upon, but the cost for this material alone at 
jicense of 25/. per annum available from January I to | 32. 1s. 6d. per ton was estimated at 553/. 10s. The experi- 
ecember 31, or one of 12/. Ios, available from July 1 to | ment proves, firstly, that the solution when applied to the 
‘iecember 31, is required by all persons other than importers | road surfaces kept them damper and less dusty in dry 
ho sell or offer for sale by sample or otherwise goods of a weather, and less muddy in wet weather, and served for a 
rm whose place of business is not in Cape Colony. An | longer period than ordinary watering ; secondly, the water 
gent holding a single license may sell the goods of any used was very much less than with the ordinary watering ; 
/umber of firms; agents for local firms are allowed the and, thirdly, that the expense of the material was a large 


sual small samples without holding a liquor license. factor, considering the water is supplied to the Corporation 
| free of charge. In conclusion, he would recommend the 


| committee to continue this or similar dust preventive 


DUST-LAYING EXPERIMENTS. | experiments next season. 


\ REPORT of dust-laying experiments made by the city | 
| ae of Chester has appeared on the minutes of the | STRENGTH OF SOLDERED JOINTS. 


oY ( 
lay require 


ovement committee. The surveyor stated that the | THe strength of soldered joints has been found in thesis 
committee received an offer from the Akonia Syndicate to | tests recently made at the lowa State College to be a very 
pply four tons of akonia on approval. The experiment | uncertain quantity, varying widely with the composition of 


WO 
vas made on Upper Northgate Street and Liverpool Road, | the solder, with the method of making the joint and with 


pee began on July 30 and continued until August 27. The | the kind of metals joined. It was found, says the Engineer- 
otal weight of akonia used was 4 toms 3 cwt. 3 qrs., and, | ing Record, that the process known as ‘“ sweating” results 
nelusive of the first thorough dressing, it was applied four | in a joint of the least strength of any of the methods of 
/imes with a total of 8,000 gallons of water. During the | soldering ; all joints made with pressure were invariably 
jnonth when the experiment was being made, it was found to be more or less granular or spongy, while those 
‘showery on eight days and heavy rain fell on nine days. | made without pressure are usually smooth and firm. In 
The ordinary watering on these roads during the intervals | comparing different compositions of solder, it was found 
of dry weather, between the rainy weather, would have | that a solder of 60 per cent. of tin to 40 per cent. of lead 
Jsonsumed, approximately, 82,000 gallons of water, as | was the most suitable for general work in which consider- 
against the 8,000 gallons actually used; but the cost of | able mechanical strength is required, although the actual 
watering would have been about 3/. Ios. as against | strength of the joint was found to depend upon the kinds of 
\i4l. 8s. 5d. for the akonia, made up as follows :—12/. 18s. 3d. metals joined. In a series of joints made on_ brass 
‘for akonia ; carter’s time, 18s.; breaking drums and crush- | and on copper with solders containing from 35 to 
ing material, 4s. td@., and extra cleansing, 2/. 18s. 1d, There | 70 per cent. of tin, practically all of them broke 
‘were other expenses not taken in account, such as extra | at loads under 13,000 Ibs. per square inch. The 
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maximum strengths on copper were obtained with 60 per 
cent. solders, the strength declining rapidly with higher 
percentages ; this peculiarity on copper was believed to be 
due to the difficulty of maintaining the proper temperature 
in soldering, as with a slight excess of heat the extreme 
fluidity of the high percentage compositions of solder cause 
it to run out of the joint. With brass, on the other hand, 
the strength increases as the proportion of tin in the solder 
is increased. In further tests to determine the life of 
soldered joints under light loads, it was found that joints on 
brass have a longer life under a given load than those on 
copper. An interesting feature of the observations made in 
the tests is that the time taken to break a soldered joint is 
an important factor in the results secured. All joints will 
aftera short time fail under a stress much less than that 
required to produce failure at once; it was found in many 
instances that a decrease of 5 seconds in the total time of 
testing would iucrease the strength of the joint from 
4,000 Ibs. to 5,000 Ibs. per square inch, the total time of 
testing being usually 20 to 25 seconds. The maximum 
strength obtained was 25,900 Ibs. per square inch, in the 
case of a joint on copper with a 60 per cent. solder, the total 
time of testing having been shortened to’ 20 seconds. 


A ROAD-TARRING MACHINE. 


THE Roads Improvement Association, the Automobile 
Club of Great Britain and Ireland and the Motor Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland have arranged to promote a com- 
petition for a tar-spreading machlne. The rules and con- 
ditions of the competition are as follows :— 

This competition has been arranged to decide the best 
means of spreading tar by mechanical means upon existing 
road surfaces so as to bind the road materials and prevent 
surface dust. 

The merits of the competing appliances will be judged 
entirely by the results of the operation, the chief considera- 
tion being the efficiency with which the tar penetrates the 
road and the cost of application. 

Tarring has so far proved itself superior to any pallia- 
tive for laying dust, but the method of application by hand 
is expensive. It involves the use of an excessive amount 
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of tar and the creation of mud and a small amount of dust 
of an objectionable character. 

Hitherto the general practice has been to remove the 
loose dust from the surface of the road, apply hot tar and 
brush it into the interstices of the road surface by manual 
labour. The road is then covered with sand to prevent the 
tar picking up on the tyres of passing vehicles. A second 
coating is required after an interval of six weeks, but in 
subsequent years only one coating is usually necessary, 
This system has been applied to many miles of main roads 
in Kent, Surrey, Middlesex and Hampshire, and on a 
smaller scale in other districts. , 

The cost of thus treating a road of an average width of 
eight yards with two coats of refined tar is between 60/, and 
gol. per mile, or about 60/. per mile if a period of three 
years is taken. It has been pointed out by several county 
surveyors that it is imperative that the cost of materials and 
labour should be lessened considerably if there is to be a 
wider application of tar to roads. It is obvious that an 
unduly large proportion of the cost of the present method is 
expenditure on labour. If a mechanical apparatus can be 
constructed, either in the form of a horse-drawn cart or 
mechanically propelled vehicle, that would spray the tar 
upon the road, the labour factor can be reduced very con- 
siderably. Such an apparatus should apply the tar more 
uniformly and cause it to penetrate to a greater depth. The 
quantity of tar required would also be much less. It is neces- 
sary to so far reduce the cost and increase the efficiency that 
the treatment might be applied to all the principal main roads 
throughout the country. Efforts to induce manufacturers 
of municipal appliances to design and submit an apparatus 
for trial have not proved very successful, hence the sug- 
gestion by a leading county surveyor to the Motor Union 
that automobilists should organise a competition for such 
appliances. It is hoped that such competition will result in 
the production of an apparatus that will spray the tar under 
such pressure as will enable it to penetrate deeply into the 
road, so as to bind the materials of the road instead of 
forming a separate coating on the surface, and at the same 
time reducing the waste of tar and requiring the minimum 
of unskilled labour. fi 

Such an apparatus would save the present expenditure 
on road watering, as it would lay the dust far more 
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jectually ; at the same time it would increase the life of 
i; road by preventing the removal of the loose particles 
tween the stones in the form of mud or loose dust. 

Specific rules are laid down for testing the merits of 
is competing systems. Efficiency of the application of 
» distribution of the tar will be judged from the points of 
ww of (a) the penetration of the road; (6) the equality 
the distribution ; and (c) the quantity of tar the road is 
‘ced to absorb. Other matters to be specially considered 
ithe cost of application per square yard; sound 
chanical construction capable of resisting wear and tear ; 
faplicity of operation, 7.2. the machine should be capable 
| being worked by the ordinary road labourers without 
led attendance ; ease and efficiency of operation ; suit- 
jility to varying road surfaces ; and immunity from fire 


| The machine which is adjudged to be the best will be 
tarded a first prize of 100 guineas and a gold medal, and 
|; next best machine will be awarded a second prize of 
| guineas and a silver medal. Entries are to be received 
i to March 31, the entrance fee being t1o/. 1os., of which 
lif will be returnable to those who actually compete. The 
tals will be carried out as far as possible upon ordinary 
lids of varying characteristics. Vehicles may be either 
Irse-drawn or mechanically propelled, but other things 
ng equal, preference will be given to mechanically- 
j)pelled vehicles. 

| The judges who represent the Council of the Roads 
|provement Association are :—Mr. W. Worby Beaumont, 
a. consulting engineer to the Automobile Club ; Colonel 
smpton, president of the Institution of Automobile 
|gineers ; Mr. Howard Humphreys, consulting engineer ; 
]. Rees’ Jeffreys, secretary of the Motor Union; Mr. 
juglas Mackenzie, consulting engineer; Earl Russell, of 
|: technical committee of the Automobile Club; and Mr 
bert Todd, chairman of the Roads Improvement Associa- 
tn. The following city and county engineers have been 
(9ointed after consultation with the Incorporated Associa- 
tn of Municipal and County Engineers:—Mr. John A. 
odie, city engineer, Liverpool; Mr. H. P. Maybury, 
anty surveyor, Kent; Mr. H. E. Stilgoe, city engineer, 
‘mingham; Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, Hamp- 
re, and president of the County Surveyors’ Society ; and 
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Mr. H. T. Wakelam, county engineer, Middlesex, and past, 
president of the County Surveyors’ Society. 


BEARING CAPACITY OF EARTH FOUNDATIONS. 


AN American investigator, Dr. E. L. Corthell, has been 
engaged in collecting and analysing the pressures on the 
foundation beds of certain stable structures. The pressures 
per square foot to which reference was made are those 
existing upon what may be called earth foundations, the 
term “earth” comprising a wide range of materials from 
that which is little better than stiff mud up to classes of 
hard clay and gravel nearly equivalent to rock. Although 
such data, however carefully compiled, include many deter- 
minations of questionable value in consequence of uncertain 
methods of computation, on the whole the results are prob- 
ably as reliable as could be expected. Computations of 
actual loads upon foundation beds are never better than 
closely approximate, says the Engineering Record, and that 
approximation in many cases shades out into degrees of 
much uncertainty. Fairly good authority can be found for 
supposing that pressures as high as 22,000'to 28,000 Ibs. per 
square foot are supported on a bed of fine sand under the 
Washington Monument, but it would probably be a. matter 
of some difficulty to establish either one of those values 
with any high degree of accuracy, even under the wind 
pressures in consequence of which the higher of those 
pressures is supposed to be produced. 

Dr. Corthell has rendered the profession a real service 
in correlating these foundation data, but it is necessary to 
observe that any such collection of values must, like many 
other engineering data, be used under the guidance of a 
well-trained judgment. Foundation pressures are to some 
extent rather erratic in their manifestations, even if it were 
possible to determine their exact amounts. It is assumed, 
for instance, in probably all computations usually made to 
determine pressures that they are either uniform over the 
entire foundation bed or parts of the bed, or that if they 
vary the law of uniform variation of intensity controls 
them. Any experienced engineer is perfectly well aware 
that neither of these laws necessarily holds, but that they 
must be assumed as the only workable hypotheses avail- 
able. In other words, if such laws are not assumed no 
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others can be found to take their places. It is altogether | 


probable that no serious errors are committed in employing 
such procedures, but it is absolutely necessary for a safe 
and reasonable treatment of foundation problems that their 
real nature be recognised. Again, great care should be 
-taken in the interpretation of results. The mere fact that 
12,000 or 15,000 lbs. per square foot are safely carried by a 
bed of sand in one location does not justify any such loading 
as a general rule. There are many places where such 
loading should be restricted to an amount not greater than 
5,000 or 6,000 lbs. per square foot. These observations hold 
especially with regard to conditions which may be intro- 
duced by deeper excavations in the immediate vicinity of 
an already completed foundation. 

The depth of excavation at which a building is founded 
upon sand, gravel, clay or other similar material is a most 
important element, and the results of a recorded safe 


loading per square foot on such material has little meaning | 
unless accompanied by a full statement of the depth below | 


the surface as well as the nature of the loading applied, also 
whether the foundation excavation has not created a new 
surface at a still deeper level, in fact nearly down to the 
foundation bed itself. Almost any material when not too 
wet will carry a high foundation load if it is prevented from 
moving laterally, and a recorded foundation load loses its 
substantial significance in the absence of information 
regarding all these collateral conditions. Again, many 
engineers properly make the rational distinction between 
total load upon a foundation bed and the abnormal load, 


i.e. the load per square foot in excess of that which the | 


-same foundation bed carried prior to any disturbance of the 
material above it. Asa matter of fact, the abnormal load 
is really the significant load. Clearly any square foot of 
area, unless surrounding conditions are radically changed, 
will safely carry a load equal to that imposed on it by the 
mass of natural material resting upon it before being dis- 
turbed. ‘The real essential question is, then, how much in 
addition to that natural load may safely be imposed? If 
tthe material is not too moist to permit a reasonable applica- 
tion of the theory of earth pressure to the case, the com- 
puted supporting power corresponding te the abutting force 
of the adjacent material will convey some idea of the 
abnormal load to which it may properly be submitted. 
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The results of such computations, however, must be quali- 
fied, like all others of the same class, by good engineering 
judgment. Ifthe material is wet or otherwise questionable 
recourse must be had to the safe loads imposed by other 
structures under similar conditions or to the best engineer- 
ing guess that can be made under the circumstances. 

It is seen, therefore, that much more information is 
really needed in analysing and digesting precedents of safe 
foundation loads than their amounts only. The latter must 
be most carefully regarded in connection with the surreund- 
ing conditions and what is meant by the loads themselves. 
The effect of water in the supporting material, the depth 
below the‘ surface” of the deepest excavation, the charac- 
ter of underlying strata, the conditions under which struc- 
tures similarly circumstanced have settled, and other 
influences which would easily swell into a long list, are as 
important elements of the general problem as the amounts 
of loading themselves. 

According to Dr. Corthell, the pressure of stable struc- 
| tures on fine sand ranges between 4,500 and 11,600 lbs. per 
square foot, averaging 9,000 Ibs. in ten examples ; on coarse 
sand and gravel between 4,800 and 15,500 lbs., averaging 
10,200 Ibs. in thirty-three examples; on sand and clay 
between 5,000 and 17,000 lbs. averaging 9,800 Ibs. per 
square foot in ten examples ; on alluvium and silt betweer 
3,000 and 12,400 Ibs., averaging 5,800 lbs. in seven ex 
amples; on hard clay between 4,000 and 16,000 Ibs. 
averaging 10,160 lbs. in sixteen examples; on hard par 
between 6,000 and 24,000 lbs., averaging 17,400 Ibs. im five 
examples. These cases show no settlement. Besides the 
foregoing cases three instances were found in which notable 
settlement took place in fine sand with a minimum load o 
3,600 Ibs., a maximum load of 14,000 lbs. and an average 
load of 10,400 Ibs. In clay, principally London clay, in fix 
examples the pressure ranged between 9,000 and 11,200 lbs. 
averaging 10,400 lbs. In silt and alluvium two cases 0 
settlement were reported with loads of 3,200 Ibs. an 
15,200 lbs., a wide variation. Three cases of failure on : 
mixture of sand and clay are given, the pressures rangin; 
between 3,200 and 14,800 Ibs., averaging 6,600 Ibs. Thi 
should be compared with the average of 9,800 Ibs., an 
range of 5,000 to 17,000 Ibs. in ten examples, alread 
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| EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
dn view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 


difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
| ADVISER,’ Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build. 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


__ “BRIGHTSIDE ” 
PATENT CALORIFIER. 
| 


Agents for America, The International News | 


complicated matters arising fron the provisions of this | 


& 


PLE 


| 


PATENT CALORIFIERS 


(NO. STEAM TRAP REQUIRED) 


For HEATING APPARATUS and HOT 
SUPPLY. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION AND ECONOMICAL IN WORKING. 


SPECIFIED BY H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS AND LEADING 
) ARCHITECTS FOR ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS. 


THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. 


LIMITED, 


SHEFFIELD, & 28 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


rel te ON APPrPETC.A TION: 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 7 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tender 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*" As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CASTLEFORD.—March 3.—The Governors of Castleford 
Secondary schools invite designs from architects practising 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire for a dual Secondary 
school, &c., for 300 scholars. Premiums of 50/. and 25/. to 
be awarded by Mr. W. H. Brierly, the assessor. Deposit 
tos. 6d. Mr. A. Wilson, clerk to the Governors, Station 
Road, Castleford. 


DuruHAM.—March 15.—The Durham County Education 
Authority invite competitive plans for a Secondary school 
at Bishop Auckland. Premiums of 2o0/. and to/. will be 
paid for the plans placed second and third respectively. 
Mr. J. A. L. Robson, secretary for higher education, Shire 
Hall, Durham. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 6.—The Galway Board of Guardians 
invite plans and estimates of a proposed fever hospital. 
The premium of 25/. will be merged in the architect’s fees 
if the winner carries out the work. Particulars from Mr. 
R. F. Mullery, clerk to the Union, Galway. 

SUNDERLAND.—Feb, 1.—The committee of the Sunder- 
land infirmary invite designs for a children’s hospital. 
Premiums of tco/., 5o0/. and 25/. are offered. Deposit 1/. ts. 
Mr. Thomas Robinson, secretary, Infirmary Offices, Bank 
Buildings, Sunderland. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AusTwick.—Jan. 28.—For the mason, slater, plasterer, 
joiner, plumber and glazier’s work required in the erection 
of various buildings, comprising administration, isolation, 
laundry, discharge and mortuary blocks, scarlet-fever 
pavilion, stable and cart-shed, for their new isolation hos- 
pital at Ell Meadow, near Harden Bridge, Austwick, for the 
Settle Rural District Council. Mr. T. A. Foxcroft, surveyor, 
Town Hall, Settle. 

Bacsuot.—Jan. 28.—For the erection of schoolrooms, 
vestries, &c., for the Wesleyan church. Mr. W. J. Hodson, 
architect, The Avenue, Camberley. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

BARNSLEY. — Jan. 23.—For alterations to business Consett.— Jan. 23.—For the erection and completion of 
premises, George Yard. Mr. Ernest W. Dyson, architect | two houses at Castleside. Mr. Thos. H. Murray, architect 
and surveyor, 10 Regent Street, Barnsley. and surveyor, Consett, Durham. 

Bex.ey.—Jan. 22.—For the construction of a retaining CursykE.—Feb. 1.—For the erection of a signal cabin at 
wall 60 feet in length, average height 5 feet. Dr. Searle, | Cutsyke, near Castleford, for the North-Eastern Railway 
Bexley. Company. Mr. W. J. Cudworth, company’s engineer, 

BootLe.—Jan. 28.—For the construction of public con- York. : 
venience on the south-east side of the canal, Stanley Road. CursyKke.—Feb. t.—For the erection and construction of 
The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Bootle, Lancs. | anew bridge over the Leeds and Pontefract Road at Cut- 


syke, near Castleford. The work comprises a steel bridge, 
with abutments of concrete, brick and stone, the abutments 
being for double line and the superstructure for single line 
of railway. Mr. W. J. Cudworth, the North-Eastern Rail- 
way Company’s engineer at York. 


BricHTon.—Jan. 21.—For alterations and additions to 
the Hanover Terrace Council schools. Deposit 3/. Messrs. 
T. Simpson & Son, surveyors, 17 Ship Street, Brighton. 

BristoL.—Jan. 24.—For alterations and additions to the 
workshop at the day industrial school, Temple Backs. 
Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. Peter Addie, Council House, Bristol. 


EpinpURGH.—Jan. 19.—For the mason and bricklayer, 
carpenter and joiner, plumber, slater and plasterer and 
cement works in connection with the double cottage, &c., at 
Alnwick Hill. Mr. Edward C. Carse, architect, 37 Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Burniey.—Jan. 22.—For the construction of a goods | 
shed and extension of offices at Burnley (Bank Top), for | 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Co. The Engineer's | 
Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. . 

Bury.—Jan. 22.—For brickwork for the walls, arches, | i eg ane 25.— For ioe wtaenee carpene slater, 
chimneys and foundations for six through beds of retorts at | P ey? ie oe ae a , Peas work, and laying- 
the gasworks, for the Corporation. Mr. H. Simmonds, | Se and pany Meche C of joint smallpox, &c., hospital, 
engineer and general manager, Gasworks, Bury, Lancs. near Elgin. Mr. Charles C. Doig, ec Elgin. 

Bury.—Feb. 2.—For the joiners’ work and painting re- | EerHeM ss J90 oe tng aaa of. a_refreshment 
quired in connection with the museum at the art gallery. a te sere 7 = eae ¢ GC a Res BS ink Council. Mr. 
The Borough Engineer, Bury, Lancs. | G. L. Gomme, clerk, Spring Gardens, 5.W. 


Bury.—Feb. 2.—For the erection of the extension to the | |, I Siar paca ane abies hat ad Wee erectian 
central tramway depot in Rochdale Road. Deposit 2/. | OT OW OO ODS aie eee itton Park, Durham. 


Mr. Arthur W. Bradley, A.M.LC.E., borough engineer and | Mr. William Crozier, A.M.LC.E., County Surveyor’s Office, 
E t | Shire Hall, Durham. 
surveyor, Bury, Lancs. 


CaRLTon.—Jan. 31.—For the erection of a temporary | Gosport.—Jan. 19.—For the work of alterations at the 


timber bridge over the river Aire at Carlton, within the | Gosport police station. Deposit 1/ 1s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, 


rural district of Skipton. Deposit 12 Mr.F. G. Carpenter,  COUnty surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 


West Riding surveyor, County Hall, Wakefield. | Grimspy.—For the erection of a villa in Humberstone 
Cranpon.—Feb. 4.—For the erection of a smallpox | Avenue. Mr. J. J. Cresswell, architect, 77 Victoria Street, 

hospital about two miles from Clandon station, Surrey, on | Grimsby. 

the London and South-Western Railway. Deposit 5/. 5s. | GuiLprorp.—Feb. 2.—For carrying-out additions, altera- 

Send names to Mr. T. W. Weeding, clerk to the Surrey | tions and reparations to the old school buildings at the 

Smallpox hospital committee, County Hall, Kingston-upon- | workhouse. Mr. Edward L. Lunn, architect, 36 High Street, 


JI. & W. WADE & CO 
FLAXMAN: Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM, __ 


Manufacturers of all kinds of TILES a 
: | i > S ; CERAMIC MOSAICS. | 


es DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES “ON APPLICATION. 


AN HARDWOODS, WHITEWOOD, MAHOGANY, Pra 


&e 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


OAK FLOORING 32/6 PRIME & DRY 


y, PER SQUARE. A 
UNG, ; en, LONDON: & 


1 3 and 5 VIRCINIA ROAD, BETHNAL te 


Ser 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 


With BALL BEARING FITTINGS. For dividing Schools, Halls, &: 
THE ACME OF PERFECTION. WORKS FREELY AND EASILY. CAN BE OPENED AND CLOSED BY A 4 


Architects’ Specifications carried out in all kinds of Wood. 
ESTIMATES FREE on application to— 


BOILER SETTING 


WITH PATENT ASBESTOS CUSHION. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR COMPLETE INSTALLATION. 


E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDIE 
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Ha.irax.—Jan. 28.—For building a mission-room at Pye 
Nest. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, architects, 7 Rawson Street, 
Halifax. 


HEREFORD.—Feb. 
at the electricity station in Widemarsh Street. 
Parker, city engineer, Hereford. 

ILFoRD.—Jan. 22.—For pulling-down 52 and 54 High 
Road, Broadway. Deposit 2/.2s. Mr. H. Shaw, engineer 
and surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, Ilford. 


IpswicH.—Jan. 28.—For the execution of alterations at 
the (a) Foundation Street school premises and the (b) Turret 
Lane school premises. Mr. E. T. Johns, architect, Tower 
Chambers, Tower Street, Ipswich. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 19.—For repairing a wall at Newcastle 
Harbour, Downpatrick. The County Surveyor’s office, 


11.—For extensions to the buildings 


- Downpatrick. 
IRELAND.—Jan. 21.—For works to be done to the parish 


church, Cashel. 
' Mall, Cork. 

! IRELAND.—Jan. 22.—For the erection and completion of a | 
_ war signal station at Whitestown, co. Louth. 


Mr. Samuel F. Hynes, architect, 21 South 


| Office of 
' Public Works, Dublin. 


KEIGHLEY.—Jan. 31.—For the erection of the first section 
of All Saints Church, Highfield. Messrs. J. B. Bailey & 
Son, architects, 3 Scott Street, Keighley. 


Krppax.—Jan. 19.—For additions and alterations to be 
carried out at Kippax provided school. Mr. J. Vickers- 
Edwards, county architect, County Hali, Wakefield. 


LancwitH.—Feb. 4.— For the erection of an isolation 
hospital at Langwith, Derby. Messrs. Rollinson & Son, 
architects, Corporation Street, Chesterfield. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 22.—For the execution of certain works 
to bridges at Highbury station and Holloway Road, in con- 
nection with the reconstruction of further portions of the 
London County Council tramways. Full particulars, Chief 
Engineer, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


Lonpon.—Jan. 22.—For the erection of a Secondary 
» school on a site in Hortensia Road, King’s Road, Chelsea, 
| $.W., for the London County Council. Mr. G. L. Gomme, 


Mr. John | 


LupwortH.— Jan. 24.—For the erection of Council school, 
Ludworth (Marple Bridge), Derbyshire, to accommodate 
about 250 children. Deposit if 1s. Mr. George. H. 
Widdows, architect to the committee, County Education 
Offices, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 


New Bricuton.—Jan. 28.—For the erection of the new 
school, New Brighton, for the Wallasey Urban District 
Council Deposit 14 1s. Mr. Edmund Kirby, architect, 

5 Cook Street, Liverpool. 


NORTHFIELD. —Jan. 21.—For taking-down and re-erecting 
in brick the wall in front of the West Heath Hospital, near 
Northfield. Deposit 12 1s. Mr. Ambrose W. Cross, 
A.M.I.C.E., 23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath. 


OssEtt.—Jan. 19.—For any of the following trades— 
viz. mason and bricklayer, carpenter and joiner, plumber, 
plesterer, painter and slater’s work—in connection with the 
erection of Southdale Council school. Deposit 12. Names 
to Mr. E. Lucas, secretary, Education Offices, 2 New Street, 
Ossett, Yorks. 


Over ALDERLEY.—Feb. 1.—For alterations and additions 
to the school buildings, Over Alderley, Cheshire. Mr. H. 
Beswick, county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 


PENKETH.— Feb. 7.—For the erection of a_ public 
elementary school for 350 scholars at Penketh, near War- 
rington, Lancashire. Deposit 2/, Mr. Henry Littler, county 
architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 


SCARBOROUGH.—Feb. 1.—For the construction of an arch 
bridge over Westbourne Grove Road, also for coal depots 
and platform walls at or near the company’s Washbeck 
goods yard, Pag ae for the North Eastern Railway 
Company. Mr. W. J. Cudworth, the company’s engineer 
at York. 


“ Scortanp. — Jan. 19.—For mason, joiner, plumber, 
plasterer and slater’s work of alterations on Craigrothie 
school, for the Ceres School Board. Mr. C. F. Anderson, 
architect, St. Andrews, 


ScoTLaNnp.— Jan. 21.—For the alteration of the slaughter- 
house in Queen Street, Port Glasgow. Deposit 5s. Messrs. 
A. F. Duncan & G. D. Copland, architects, 146 West Regent 


Street, Glasgow. 


“<< DURO ” resisteres 


NEW JOINTLESS =‘ T_ _OORING. 


COMPOSITION 
Contractors to H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


TERRAZZO 


And Mosaic Artists, Flooring Contractors, 
Marble Tiles, Granolithic, Wall Tiling, &c. 


A. MION & CO., Duke St., Liverpool. 
‘Branches at Blackpool, Harrogate, and Cardiff. 


_ ¢elerk, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


_ ELECTRIC 


aypRO-EXTRACTORS. 


a ¥q oe Best 


WORK- 
MANSHIP. 


Greatest Security. 


Can be obtained from all 


Ironmongers, 


YALE & TOWNE, Ltd., 


6 CITY RD., E.C., LONDON. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 


SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth- -faced{ 7 Trade Mark: 


. HARTSHILIL 


be AR BRICK AND TILE co. LTD. 
TOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles mye by us over a quarter of a century aga 
are as good now as when first fixed. 


EXCELSIOR 


FINEST ‘‘ HYDRO” MADE. 


20TT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHER WELL. 


Catalogues Free. 


TRAOE MARK 
“WATER LIGHT”? 


SYSTEM OF IMPROVED ACETYLENE. !, 
For Homes, Villages, &ce. 
Liberal 


lighting Country 
Attention, only 10 minutes per week. 
Discounts to Architects and the Trade. 


GALBRAITH & WINTON 


: GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 


CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
/RITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER 
ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 


Also Contract for C ic, Marble and Gl Mosaic. 
eg of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., CLASCOW. published or. Applicaticn to The Publisher. 
1 rt 


ICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


THE WATER LIGHT COMPANY, 
Raymouth Rd., Bermondsey, London, S.E. 


eer ae ig Sg Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer... 

Bees ceranionen oven & cenTury vc 7% \HARD BLUE STONE, 
ie fy » > “ax% . 

oe 5 Lt ye anon ae, ike Lee gon TRA CTOR. "aay ore principal'y used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 

 * is et sm s 0, ‘, Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


ONDON OFFICE, Telephone No. 3545 London Wall. 


3 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
/0l LXXVI, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d: 


JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION, 
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ScorLaNnp.—Jan. 22.—For the erection of the super- Wates.—Jan. 23.—For the erection of Council school at 
structure of the post office at Kilmarnock. Deposit 1/. 1s. Machen, Monmouthshire, to accommodate 550 children. 
Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh. Deposit 3/. 3s. Names to Mr. C. Dauncey, secretary, County 


ScotLanp —Feb. 5.—For post office at Stornoway. De- Council Offices, Newport, Mon. 


: i Sa WaALeEs.—Jan. 24.—For the rebuilding of the Hotel’ 
et oe Bae rn Get i ELM. OS eee Cameron, High Street, Swansea. Deposit 2/, 2s. Names — 
’ or 


: ‘ to Mr. Charles T. Ruthen, architect, Swansea. ; 
*SELHURST.—Jan. 23.—For the construction of an engine Wates.—Jan. 25.—For the erection of a gymnasium, 
and producer house, tower, &c., at Selhurst, county borough | jjbrary and other additions to Howell’s Glamorgan County 
of Croydon, for the Metropolitan Water Board. Deposit 5/. | school for girls, Llandaff. Mr. G. E. Halliday, architect, 
The Engineer, Southwark Bridge Road, 5.E. Castle Street, Cardiff. 
SyHrpLake.—For the erection of a house for a police con- Wates.—Jan. 26.—For the erection of 15 houses at 
stable at Shiplake, near Henley-on-Thames, Oxfordshire. | Abercrave, Swansea Valley, for the Abercrave Colliery Co. 
Deposit 10s. 6d. Mr. Sidney Stallard, county surveyor, Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, Neath. 
8 New Road, Oxford. WaALteEs.—Jan. 30.—For Pesan: ay ere the steel. 
aS hip 25 : and ironwork of the proposed Rhiwarthen bridge, Penllwyn. 
ia ae cp deo yt es saa eget ae ead Mr. Hugh Hughes, clerk to the District Council, Aberystwith. 
cottages on the Spilsill estate, Staplehurst, Kent. r, W. i fea £ f 
Brooks, architect, Oakfield, Staplehurst. ee ecw wee Ne ee eee tae pie 
; ; ; ‘ and seven shops, near the New Wels avigation Steam. 
SuUNDERLAND.—Jan. 30.—For the erection of cottage | Coal colliery, a the Ely Valley, near Tonyiehae Deposit _ 
homes at the north-east corner of the workhouse grounds, | 27 2s. Mr. Philip John Jones, architect, Cilfynydd, Ponty- 
Hylton Road. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. T. & T. R. Milburn, | pridd. 
architects, 20 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. West Bripcrorp. — Jan. 19.—For the erection, upon: 
Tuatcuam.—Jan. 25.—For pulling-down old buildings | land fronting Bridgford Road, of a building for use as’ 
and erecting new premises at Thatcham, Berks. Mr.Walter | Council offices. Deposit 1/ 1s. Mr. Wm. Pare, engineer 
H. Bell, architect, The Market Place, Newbury. and surveyor, pe = Road, West Bridgford. : 
fet ee Sg aan : ay: | WESTERHAM.—Jan. 23.—For the erection of an engine 
MENINGE: Heh EOE the compe on eae aa and boiler-house and chimney-shaft at the Hill Park Estate, 
the pierhead. The Surveyor, Town Hall, Ventnor, I.W. W : of 
ms i esterham, Kent, for the Metropolitan Water Board. The 
WAKEFIELD.—Jan. 19.—The West Riding education 


: eae em Races : Engineer, Brookmill Road, Deptford. 
committee invite whole or separate tenders in connection Wesr Han.—Jan. 22.—For the following works for the 
with the following works, viz. new school at Otley and 


wa See : West Ham Town Council :—(1) Construction of retaining 
alterations to existing school; Kippax provided school, | walls, &c., at Prince Regent’s Lane, Plaistow ; (2) additional 
additions and alterations ; West Tadcaster provided school, lavatory accommodation, cloak-rooms and other sundry 
ele . . . . c , 
additions and alterations (builder, joiner, slater, plumber, | ajterations, town hall, Stratford. Deposit 1/ in each ease. 
plasterer and painter’s work) ; new school at Thorne, near 4 


: Bs The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford. 
Doncaster (builder, joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, # g 


: : ; ' : ; Wirnincton.—Jan. 22.—For the erection of latrines, 
painter and ironfounder’s work). Deposit 1/. in each case. | }ath-houses, lavatories, &c., at the Withington workhouse. 
Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, county architect, County Hall, 


Deposit 1/7. 1s. Messrs. Charles Clegg & Son, architects, 


Wakefield. 21 Spring Gardens, Manchester. 

Wates.—Jan. 19.—For erecting new schoolroom at St. WorcestEeR.—Jan. 31.—For an extension to the Victoria 
Peter’s Church, Brynteg. Mr. T. Moss, architect, 2 Temple | Institute. Deposit 2/7 2s. Names by Jan. 15 to Mr. A/G: 
Row, Wrexham. Parker, quantity surveyor, 5 Foregate Street, Worcester. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED| . som RAINS, OFFICE. 


’S Patent Transfer Process. 
Accurately and with Despatch. POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 
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LITHOGRAPHERS and 62 CLEMENTS LANE, Ec.” "|POORES Sensltsed Papers 

9 | Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post7d.3 Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and ee ad 

Employ a Large and Efficient Staff Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. CEO. J. POORE & Co. Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 
aoe ast ene 


especially fer Bills of Quantities, &c. | 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, ‘ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


Mortgages 


AND 


Debenture Issues 


ARRANGED BY THE 


Law Guarantee & Trust Society, 


LIMITED, 


49 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Write for Prospectus. 


Capital (yfoty.»), £2,000,000. . 
General Reserve Fund, £200,000. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. : ; 
Ct TRUE-TO.SCALE Ee J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S.. 


Have you ordered the; New Journal, | 


EY RES Consulting and Practical Scientist in 
BLACK LINE PRINTS VENTILATION and HEATING. 
(DoREL FRERES’ SYSTEM). => The ed JINGOSO 4 
Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. hi P. ATENT FIREGRATE 
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Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, i | } Bh ie Shinnoy ee 
TH LLL | id aaa 
W. J. FURSE & co. i Pull partion eae | 
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CLAYTON SON & CO., Ltd., LEEDS, Luigate Cet ae 
rn — i 
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WorkincTon.—Jan. 19.—For the alterations to the TENDERS. 
Furnace Arms beerhouse, Low William Street. Names to Di, 4 Ses 
BLACKWOOD. 


Mr. Wm. Carmichael, architect, 107 Duke Street, White- 


haven. For the erection of twelve houses at Woodfield, for the 
WorkINctTon.— Jan. 19.—For the painting and decorating, Penmaen Building Club. Mr. W. A. GRIFFITHS, archi- 
plumbing and ventilating and joinerwork required in the tect, Pontllanfraith, Mon. 
renovation of the Congregational church. Messrs. Stoker Passmore & Perkins, Ynysddu (accepted) £194 per house. 
& Nicholson, architects and surveyors, 62 Pow Street, CHIGWELL. 
Workington. ; ‘ For construction of sewage-disposal works and the laying 
WorrHinG.—Jan. 23.—For erection of free library and | of about 2,500 yards ‘lineal of pipe sewers, with man- 
museum. Deposit 2/. 2s. Send names to Mr. W. Verrall, holes, &c. Mr. H. Toorey, engineer, Buckhurst Hill. 
town clerk, Worthing. Pedrente |)... pale £5,400 0 0 
= ee ee ae ee |  Pedrette & Co. : : : : 5,150 0 O 
| Adams. ; : : : ° . << WA,O7E, Lary O 
| STONE IN LONDON. Winch . d : F 3 ; 7 medcoe2) ' G' q 
| ‘Tue damaging effects of the London climate on some of our _ Iles 4,050 0 oO 
stones has for some time past become more and more. Jackson 3,953 oO 9 
noticeable, and buildings erected only about ten years ago are = Macdonald 3:,704 9 O 
| showing grave signs of decay. Among such buildings are | Napier & Sons . S53. 2 G 
_ the premises of Lloyds Bank, West Kensington branch, W. & C. Frencu, Buckhurst Hill (accepted). 3416 0 O 
erected about twelve years ago in red brick with stone DROITWICH. 
dressings. All the scrolls, copings and finials on the | For erection of post office, for H.M. Office of Works, &c. 
_ gables, and large portions of the sills and string-courses were Stephens, Bastow & Co. ; : : 14;:209 10+ 6 
_ found to be decayed, and the stonework throughout was Mason . F " s : : ; . 3,202 IL g 
_ rapidly disintegrating. It was decided to adopt the Farnham |___ Evered ; 3,196 0 Oo 
_ process of waterproofing by indurating the fabric with Whitehouse & Sons. F ; , - -3;049° 9 O 
paraffin wax, thus stopping further decay by rendering the too Small . F . , - : a 290%" 40" «Oo 
porous stonework impenetrable to moisture ; and this work Tilt Bros. : : : : : i- B,044 '0-'@ 
thas now been carried out, the decayed stone having been Jones . : , q ; : : 2.020 30° 
first cut out and replaced with new stone, which was, of Thompson ; ; : : , . 2,897 I0 Oo 
course, thoroughly waterproofed by the same process. The | Marshall ; ; ; ; Z 5 20750 Om O 
__ brick also was waterproofed and the whole surface cleaned Elvins . 2,570: 40 (0 
_ by sand blast, so that the building is now entirely restored Dallow & Sons 2,868 o 9 
and renovated and future disintegration rendered impossible. Wood & Sons 2,547 .O O 
This treatment must be of the greatest interest to all who Spicer . : : ; : . : Hoty 15> 
own London buildings in which the stone is wearing, and Cole & Son . : : : d : ee FOF EA, 7 
as “ prevention is better than cure” it is naturally desirable Sapcote & Sons 2,747 9 9 
that the waterproofing should be done before the stone- Bowen & Sons : i q : 2.725). OF S 
work has begun to disintegrate, as thereby the expense of Barnsley & Sons. : i : : 2,053 jo, oO 
replacing the decayed stone is entirely saved. The work | Pitts ; : ; [eeero G © 
described above has been carried out by the patentees, |  Swmiru, Kidderminster ( (accepted dae : se ee 1.0.0 
Messrs. Farnham, Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. Griffiths : - . : 7 F See ee G 
MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 
All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
ze 
' 5 
_ 
4 2 
eo 
| ws ROCHESTER KENT } 
- LONDON OFFICE {SO_DUEERVICTORA SUREEY 
eg 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE. NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL {Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 
JARTIN EARLE & CO., Lid., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works : NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
(30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRICHTON & 
JOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and : all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 
he LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 1 f 
ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE x CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


SN - 


ESTIMATES io ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free LEE D S 
For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &e. 


MOSAIC TERRAZ 


Sas setae SRR = SRA Se ees GI ees 


Teie. No. 2141. 


Vincent Roperts 


CHERRY ROW, 


Be J NARROW. PLAIN, BRISTOL. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
FAREHAM. GREAT HOUGHTON. 

For the erection of school building and offices, master’s For the erection of a Wesleyan church and_ schools. 
house, &c., for Price’s Charity. Mr. WiLBERFORCE Messrs. GARSIDE & PENNINGTON, architects, Pontetag. 
Cossett, architect, Fareham. and Castleford. 

Wakeham Bros. . : ; : ; - £9,435 0 0 Accepted tenders. 
Hylett & Hammond . ‘ : b 514 j;ODO sO: 7O Leadley & Groves, brickwork : ? 45575 aoe 
Way . 2 3 ; «|, 8,500. G, 10 Jeffery & Peace, woodwork . : ; -, 430, ioe 
Stephens, Bactow! & GAs : ; 2 FE OyLO Saws 2O Binns, plumber ; : 4 5 g . Liz hoa 
Haslemere Builders. : : ; EO eDOO MnO 10 Leadley & Groves, slater , ; : . , 80a 
Salter . ; , Z , 2 A 296.130 0,30 Harrison, painter . : ; 3 2 . {oe 
Dugan . ; : ; ; : E eal Clee gare, Platts, plasterer. - 5 : 2 . 31 oc 
Corke yi yo ce Vie ie ; . 8,095 90 0 HIGHBURY. 
are in ae ’ Bis x : For the erection of a fireproof warehouse in accordance 
Bagshaw & Son . : ; ; : : 7,900 10" 70 with L.C.C. requirements, for Messrs. Jas. Lee & Sons, 
Jenkins & Sons . : : 7 SO4 Tn 204 4 Martineau Road, Highbury. Mr. H. W. RIsING, 
Rain datas one ; ; - 7749 0 0 architect, 34 Norfolk Street, Strand. 
Wallen NEE ato. io | Gibson & Son ; : : . ¢ . £689 0 0 
eS US Wes é ; 7,729 0 0 | Calnan & Co. : : : Z . 664° 208%s 
Jones . ; j ; - 7679 18 © Scowen (accepted ) : é ‘ A . 655 Oa 
Middleton & Le. 5 : ‘ BORON SO “aD (| HENDON. 
Lear & Son . . . ; . . 7,616 0 O| Fur storm-water drainage and paving works, Edgware Road. 
Hawkins & Co. . : : - 7,001 0 0 Mr. S. SLarerR GRIMLEY, engineer. 
eae : ; , ; as : Surface-water drain. 
Musslewhite & Sapp : : ReASN TORSO. eee : ; ; ; ; hee: ee 
Sweetland . : : ‘ , Per Gur 0! oO oe ‘ape 2 : fs zs i 4,024 ae 
Dowdell 2... oe Pee T6040 0 | -Pedrette: 9.0. 09) 
EB. & A. Spriggings / ce pe ee Ot Bower Bros. 6 
Crockerell . : : ; : : Roos hehehe Ki 6 uae ©. Rutter . oa 3 : ; : . - 3,884 4 1 
CAlpouie ie 2 ‘ : . 7,097 0 0 Muirhead & Co. . : : : : -4 3842 175 
Neenan 4 ( 6,030.0 0 Brummell ‘ : 4 : : 3 - 3,789 45a 
Mane 3 ; . 6856 11 0 Moran & Sons. : : : 4 . 3,630 «Onis 
| Powdrill : ‘ . ; ‘ 5 - 3,625 Tega 
Pedrette & Co... é : : ; - 3)598 10) ae 
Iles ; : : : 2 : - 3,570 “Ome 
'  Mowlem & Con ae : . ; : - 37530 ae 
HOVE. | Macdonald . ‘ : : : : - 3)5190>20mam 

For the erection of Carnegie library in Church Road | Watson, jun. ; F : : : . 3,473 oe 
Messrs. Percy Ropinson & W. ALBAN JONES, architects, | Dickson ; 3,339 2 8 
Leeds. Haycock & Sons, Great Glen, near r Leicester 

Parsons & Sons . , : . £10,238 0 O Cecommenceay ‘ ; : : . 3/018) aire 
Minter, Putney (accepted ) : ; 570,000" 10°"-0 Osenton : ; ; : é > . 256075) Omar 


22 GEORGE s 


kee : 


y Telephone 
23553 noe 


FOR ALL : CLIMATES. 
ER WATER-PROOF. 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. | 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Es N.W. Established 1870. 


CONCRETE FLAGS 


HARD and DUR : 
bsirinte eset LESS SLIPPERY THAN ANY OTHER ARTI- 


For price, delivered at any Station, apply FICIAL STONE MABE. HYDRAULIC PRESSED, 


ATURAL STONE, AND HAVE 
B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., | NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. EDGES 
SIMILAR APPEARANCE. y ! | 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. SQUARE THROUGHOUT: 


= — 


VIGERS, SONS X& CO. 


jin CUT AND JOINT LIKE 
N 


TIMBER AND HARDWOOD MERCHANTS. Telegrams, ‘‘ THICKLY, LONDON." | 
Ma Not Wea Office, — Eagle Wharf, High Street, Peckham, —72222°s, 
e Address | wharf and Mill, and at Chelsea and Soho. Bo 


SPECIAL FLOORING: in OAK, TEAK, MAPLE, PITCH PINE, &c,, to any required joint. 
FLOORING BLOCK.S in DEAL, PITCH PINE, OAK, and other Hardwoods. 


MIGH QUALITY. | LOW PRICES. PLEASE WRITE US. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HENDON —continued. IRELAND—continued. 
Paving works. Firth & Co, 19 as Bie weer es » 16,24 °o 0 
Pedrette & Co. . ; : j ; - £15587 ear <5 eed & Pollok . ; « ‘ Ley °o Oo 
Dickson i . ; ; : Bas7ds fi Mckee, . : . - 15,980 0 oO 
Pedrette : 1,266 15 oO cKee & McNally 15,590 0 0 
Haycock & Sons . 1,221 6 3 Grauam, Dromore, co. Down (aceepted ) 15,020 0 O 
Muirhead & Co. Piso it .6 
Mowlem & Co. 1,147 , 0110 
Adams. I,I25 10 6 LONDON. 
Powdrill 1,114 7 9) For the internal alterations to the Aldelphi hotel, John 
Osenton : 1,113 15 Oo Street, Adelphi, W.C., for Mrs. Burlet. Messrs. Hay- 
Jackson 1,071 9 Oo WARD & Maynarb, architects, 20 John Street, Adelphi. 
| Rutter. 1,062 13 9 Eyre . £1,998 0 oO 
| Brummell . 1,056 13 9 Read . 1,710 0 9 
Moran & Sons 1,050 9 0 OLVER & Ca. Hay market Scag ono 
Iles 1,050 90 Oo A contract has been entered into with Messrs. Olver & 
__ Bower Bros. 1,026 7 9! Co, ona modified tender. 
| Watson, jun. (recommended ) Pozy Gy 6 
Macdonaid 985 9 6| For kerbing, channelling and making-up the roadway of 
| Canonbie Road and part of Sunderland Road. 
| IRELAND. Re Canonbie Road. 
For the erection of manse at Milford, co. Donegal. Mr. Ries & Co ah ee a 
| J. M. Rosiyson, architect, Londonderry. © Fry Bros. ‘ ie mT 
McBride . é , j £793 a6 Martin PoodsanG 
| aes a ite rhe 3 Pearce (recommended ). : L67oR at O 
| Smith rod ‘ ae es Sunderland Road ( (oats of) 
ison . , Gusto d Mowlem & Co. . 866 o o 
Mooney , Se] a BEG 
D. Montgomery 580 0 oO Frv B ee SGN 
J. Montgomery §70.°6.°6 YEE oS 77 
| Jounson, Letterkenny (accepted ) 550 0 O Gloag 4, TE: tA? 
. ene (x ecommended ) 3 5 . : 205 0 O 
For construction of waterworks for Newtownards. Messrs. 
Swiney & CROASDAILE, engineers, Belfast. For paving and roadmaking in passage off Beethoven Street. 
Stark & Sons ‘ eee Sis” & 16 Mr. E. B. B. Newron, borough surveyor. 
Collen Bros. ; ; : 20,000 0 O Rogers & Co. . : . 3 4 P6205, FOO; 
Fisher & Le Fanu 5O,7470.0 °C Sheehan . 4 5 : ; 2 : 7 ea2zd ito 6 
Martin & Co. 17,750m 0 6 Boyer. : : $8 310674 26 
H. & J. Martin 16,951 oO oO Griffiths & Co. 303 9 2 
Ross & Sons 16,824 0 oO Park & Atkinson 296 19 4 
Courtney & Co. . 16,280%.0° 0 Wess, Maidenhead (accepted ) 281 11 Id 


IRON STAIRS, 


Straight and Circular. 


V ERANDAHS. 


AN & DAVIDSON, Lid., Carrick Foundry, 
STANNINGLEY, LEEDS. 


ABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, * 


’M. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


May, Sheffield." 


STEEL 


ufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Creches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 

vure Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
$ OING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
p petzooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
2 lifferent designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. 


Anchor Street, 


ga. Trade Mark.) THE 


‘SAMSON 


é ae of the ordinary Telegrams,” 

, o> so-called “ best” 

~ 2 sash lines at practi- 

14 e & cally THE SAME 

2 PRICE. 

QS 1718 SPECIFIED by the 
< Best Architects. 


i IT 18 USED by the Best 

Builders. 
¢ WM. E. PECK & CO. 
(/ncorp.), 


8 BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.c. 
es 


|3RAIDED 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


“ROOFS 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 
WwW. & J. 


Hunslet, 
Telenbone No. 583. 


FINEDON.NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


| / 

i SOLID / ng ere On Admiralty and War Office Lists. 

| 7 .* fig ae principal Railway Companies, Corporations, &c. for Granite 
Durability Concrete Paving Flags, Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, &e. 


‘ EXCELSIOR, FINEDON." Nat. Tel. No. 10 Finedon. 
AN IMMEDIATE MORTGAGE 
SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE 


over approved property at rates 


Legal and other expenses borne 
by the Company. 


Prospectus from 
W. A. BOWIE, 
| 2,3 & 4 Cheapside, E.C. 


Have you ordered the, New Journal, 
THE . 


Building Trade? 


If not send 14d. in stamps to 
| P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 
in all its Branches. 
STEELand IRON : aa and BUILDINGS. 


ROOF STEEL . 
PRINCIPALS JOISTS. 


OAKES, 
LEEDS. AL 
MOTOR GARAGE ACE ROOFS 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
Special Estimates on receipt of particulars of requirements. 


BOULTON & PAUL, on. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, NORWICH. . ’ 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


n, (Successors to 
my CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.4. & HILL & HEY 


Ventilating: Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘*EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST and 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 
==) Well made in strong Zinc 


Contractors to the 


is offered by the 


LIFE OFFICE 


of repayment ee less than throughout, 
the rent. At death the property " SRA - 
becomes free ior the family. pier ee oe os 


; Price Lists, Catalogues, 
z Estinrates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


Tele. Address, 
“Ventilator. Halifax.” 


London Manager, 


REG. No. 821,589, 
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LONDON—continued. 


For the erection of new offices on East Wharf, Adelphi, for 
way Road. 


LUTON. 


For paving and other works in Clarendon Road and Ridge- 


Mr. G. J. Drummond. Messrs. Haywarp & Maynarp, Ritsvvay ee 
architects, 20 John Street, Adelphi. Quantities by Mr. ipee &' Sons S es i 
: * “ 429 2 6 
H. T. Cronk, 9 John Street, Adelphi. Patent Victoria Stone Ge. ; he . 416 19 7 
Macey & ae £05 R250 20 Pownprit1, Luton (accepted) . ; 3 : 373-3 
Waller & Co. : 1,449 0 9 Clarendon Road. 
McCormick & Sons 1.445 © O| Free &Sons .. te 7 
Ford & Walton 1,435 9 0 Patent Victoria Stone Co. : : ‘ 791 4 10 
Carmichael . . aes O° 49 PowpriLL, Luton (accepted) . ; | 
F. & H. F. Higgs. : : ; - Fy SZURTO. 20 MAESTEG. 
A t will b tered into with Mess ‘ ; y : 
ie ooh will De entered vee Gey ts eae For works ‘and alterations to Carmel chapel. Mr. E, W. 
° Burnett, architect, Maesteg. 

For erection of branch library at Hither Green. O’Brien ; 3 ; : : 3 a 569 12 7 
Potter Bros. . - £4,663 oOo Roberts 1,496 0 0 
Knight . 4,489 0 o| Jackson 1,483 0 0 
Blay j 4:G88e 08. 6 Davies & Sons ; : : : 1,410 0 oO 
Kirk & Kirk. 4,450 0 0 W. T. Lewis } 5 ‘ ; ‘ 1,400. Gamo 
Moss & Co, 4,389 0 oO J. Lewis : 1,244 0 0 
Webster & Son 4,339 fe) fe) Bevan . ° . . ° . 1,220 Oo: 
Kent 4,336 0 0 Gaylard : : ; 5 P : 1,170 0 0 
Lowe . ‘ 4,315 0 0 Williams : 1,160. “ORD 

Perry Bros. . é i : : ; . 4,297 0 0 Tuomas Bros., Maesteg (accepted) : 1,108 0 0 
ce ; 5 5 : : ‘ : Boge bey icpn e eame) MALDON. 
me sa ; : : bs ep w/Pt Kor deepening well at Wantz Road pumping station. Mr. 
Hollingworth 4,260 0 oO : 
Thomas edge where dor a ee. borough surveyor, Maldon. 
Watt . gr: | illey & Sons. ; : : : ‘ . £900 0 0 
Glatcne ed e . Nunn... ‘ : ‘ ; + ee 600 0 oO 
Gathercole Bros. . 4,143 0 O Dawson . . . . 375. Qimo: 
Akers: Co. 4,138 0 0 FURLONG, Maldon (accepted) : 305 Omo 
Holloway 4,137.0 0 Martin . é ; ; 285 Ga 
Nightingale . 4,063 0 Oo NEWBURN. i 
McKay. 4,038 o o/| For the erection of infant school. Mr. J. WHirEMAN 
ee : pie LG) 0 Douc tas, architect, Newcastle. | 
oster 3,984 0 O Mauchlen . f ; ; - . 42,160 0 0 
Hyde & Co. . ; 3,980 0 Oo Haswell & Waugh ; . : x <_ rome) 
Patman & Fotheringham, Islington (recom- McNeil & Son. 2,101 14 0 
mended) . 31953 9 0 George. . eae . Ras 2,100 0 Oo 
Loasby & Salmon B/947 10 0 Anderson 2,051 9 0 
HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., im 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and 
kinds of Builders and Contract 

Ironwork, 


WELDON STO! E 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUAL 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAME: 
as testified by its use for upwards of three cen! 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to | 
te OHN ROOKF..WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERDS 


FALDO’S ASPHALT 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and verti Da 


Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, cotmencd 
Coach hea &c. A 


CONTRACTOR TO 
H.M. GOVERNMENT 


Every description of Acphente laid and s s: 


| THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD 
| 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, a Dt 


For the best of everything ; 


CYMNASTIC ; 


otandard” Porcelain Enamel Wane is moderate in cost, beautiful 


in its finish and extremely durable. Absolute. freedom from 
cracks or crevices assures the maximum sanitary protection. A 
bathroom fitted with <Standard” Ware greatly increases property 
value. 
Write for our elaborate booklet, ‘MODERN BATHROOMS,”’ 


also for ee special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns. Ask 
for Booklet No. 6, post free on application to Dept. F., 


Standard Sanitary Tig, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, £.C. 


APPLY TO— 
ee ee GARDINER, | 
Burford Works, — 
HODDESDON, HERTS. 


Contractor to H.M. Governments 
India Office, &e. N 


English and Swedish Designs. 
| Gymnastic Section Book 2, Information and Pla Gratis) 


4 
For: Index of Advertisers, see page } 
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SUPPLEMENT 
NEW BURN—continued. ST... ALBANS. 

' Kasten, Ltd.. : . n : : . £2,049 13 10 | For alteration of Sutton Road. Mr. H. F. MENCE, surveyor. 
Thirlwell & Son . ; : t : ho hs ban go me Miskin & Sons : = ; . ‘ 219), Om o 
Hope . é P ‘ a ‘ MOL = 4e 2 Powdrill . F . at AQmIS) 3 
. &W. Lowry “ ‘ , f ‘ at, Gola Or O WILL.IaAMs, St. Albans (accepted) ; . “iT RR 179 
Wilson ; : : : ' . - 1,986 16 °9 | For paving and other works at Sandfield Road. Mr. H. F 
Foster . , . . . . mp ag7 9 Or 0 MENCE, surveyor. 

Henderson & Son : ; : : mL OST IRs Bicksante iy , . £873 19. 0 
Brown & Bell. . . : . aeorygoe. 9° 9 Miskin & Sons : 4 ! . ‘ ) S471TIGR 

| Middlemiss Bros. é .! : , AN ,Q00' 0 ("oO Walls & Hiasentn ; 83g) let" o 
Charlton & Henderson : abe = TS8h to" 5 Stein j ; , er arenk 

Hall. ? : ; : ‘ : - 1,873 16 0 Powdrill . , ; : ; : : Bay's ns ie, 
Craven. Powe st, : i : se 80F- 0 oO eater’ E Fésoaisi -3 
Veitch & Jordan : . . : . - 1,835 14 4 Wiutiams, St. Albans (accepted) ; ; PE Gee) by 3 
Davison : f é é : - PULES24) io 
Jackson & Son. “ : BSE KIO %O.| 
Ayton, Newcastle (accepted ) : : Peles 9124) 64) SEGHILLE. 

For the laying of about 1,000 yards of pipe sewers, with 
manholes, &c., construction of tanks, bacteria beds and 
PONTYPOOL. other works "Mr. J. E. Parker, engineer, Newcastle 

‘or additions to the Primitive Methodist church. Messrs. on-Tyne. 

HasersHon, FAwWCKNER & Co., architects, Newport and E. & A, Storey . ‘ : : 7 ThURAG 14 4/5 

Cardiff. Armstrong . ; : ’ J ‘ Redd in {5 peeks hme. 

| Moon. - é 6 : ; weTaOmOL Olle Lant .. , : : : Se kaGar 3G 
| Morgan & Evans S - : : : eis ze O80 Thompson . é : : . L2G athe LO 
| Davies & Sons : ; ; : ; Rarcisonr cro) Johnson & Strong : ; f , “Ut 2Oe CO 
| Campbell : z f : ; 4 ~ E559" kom 0 Carmel 7 : ; ; 5 » EI66 ol 0 

_Jenkyn . : A 5 p ‘ : eo 7, Om O Coxon & Sou : : : : : ce TCOm se. 2 
Jenky 587 3 
Smith  . 4 A é é 2 . Pe o7G tC) OC McLaren & McNiel y : ; £090 O70 

fuer. F. Leadbeter . , : : : oes 25 Rosson, Newcastle-on-Tyne (accepted ) piehercoiWé «©. 

Morgan & Co. : : 4 : : ES UOI. OF co 

| J. Morgan ; ‘ ; : 2 é he SECU ae 

| Jordan & Son - ; : : : Th 40"/0.4 0 SOUTH SHIELDS. 

jJ.H. Leadbeter. ‘ ‘ : ; . 532 © oO} For rebuilding premises, 61 King Street, South Shields, for 

| A. & J. Richards . 3 , : : atc (0 ake Messrs. Fowler & Brock. Mr. J. Watter Hanson, 

| Meara . : p : ; : A Eo ALe architect, 79 King Street, South Shields. 

Reed. . : ; ; : Wo 82a Oe G Sheriff & Sons . f ; } t -41,764 0 O 

Jewell & Sons : : : : : . S108 080 Young . : : ’ : arta eG 

| Williams . : : : ? : oe uaz Ea 6 Summerbell & Son é : d : UE 7iGes  G 

-. Shopland : ; : : 3 : aNUGTINCO? 0 Allison ; ; : 2 F oe 1;067 10 O 

| Pouttron & Wuitinc, Pontnewydd, Mon Robertson & Sons ; : : : TOtsi ©... 6 

| (accepted) . : ’ ‘ 3 } 40012) 0 CARRUTHERS (accepted ) : ; : er Seem low 7 

=| 

MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 

B N SN EWIN & SONS LTD. BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY fates FARRINGDON ROAD, 

: ! a 6 , | Telegrams, * Snewin, London.’ LONDON, E.C Telephone 274 Holborn. 
For the effectual Protection and Preserva- 
tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- 
Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich | 
Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varnished, 

Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free. 
iandon Agents— Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


Te epee oy JOHN H. FULLER & CO., Ltd., Minster mitis, READING. 


— 


<TH : TONE 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUABBY OWNERS. 


3 3 Hegialerea 
‘ S TRADE MARK 
= 5 . 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
HARTHAM PARK % 
and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


_ PORTLAND. _ 


LONDON DEPOTS: 
G.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK 
.& S.W.R TONNE Sims al 
~#32 CROSVENOR RE, PIMLICO. 

© MANCHESTER », 

TRAFFORD PARK 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
9 CORNGRIT, ) 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BRADFORD, 


orices BATH... 
LIVERPOOL: - 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


only of the Baty s ergs 7 %¢ er 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SELBY. 


For the roofing and ceiling of the nave, north transept and 
Latham chapel, Selby Abbey, and for the outer roofing 
‘and oak groining of the choir. of the abbey. Mr. 
J. O_prip Scott, architect. 


Willcock & Co. . ae O14. 0-0 
Quibell 9,929 Il 4 
Dove Bros. . 8,875 0 oO 
Cornish & Gaymer : : : > By390 60. FO 
Thompson & Co. d . : ; So 1S, 3G4 LO ae 
Armitage & Hodgson : : sO .OO4 te OO 
Martin 5 7,769 0 O 
Bowman & Son . 75725 2D 2 
Collins & Godfrey. 7538-000 
ULLATHORNE, Selby (accepted ) 7,041 0 O 


For rebuilding gable with east and west turrets of north 
transept, Selby Abbey. 


ULiatTHORNE, Selby (accepted ) : £798 15:10 


SUTTON VENY. 


For additions to Fosters. Messrs. Lone & Grass, architects, 


Warminster. 
Wort & Way an Base O10 
Hodder & Son 1,380 0 oO 
Moore . : 15350 10:0 
Butcher & Son L219 15 40 
Linzey,. 1,190 0 O 
Ponton . Om On O 
Moody . : 5 1yO71 0° 0 
HiBBERD, Frome (accepted ) . TsO50'2.0'- 0 


SWINDON. 


For the erection of a mission-hall and ten classrooms at 
Clarence Street. Mr. W. F. Brrp, architect, Midsomer 


Norton. 
Norman . 45,936 10 oO 
H. & ©. Spackman Eioix a O° 
Leighfield . BOOS a 5 
TypemMaN Bros., Swindon (accepted) c uUiR agdeate ~ O 


WALES. 
For the erection of workhouse. Mr. A. IJ. Jongs, architect, 
Carmarthen. 
Davies . ; : . 3 ; . - £8,820 0 © 


TRADE NOTES. 


A LARGE new Clock is to be erected in Stowe Church, 
Staffordshire, from a legacy lately left for the purpose by a 
parishioner, and the executors have placed the order for 
the new clock with Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland 
Clock Works, Derby. 


Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, Lrp., clock manufacturers, 
of Leeds and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, fave received instruc. 
tions to erect a new clock at the parish church, Middlesmoor, 
Pateley, Yorkshire, to the memory of the late Mr. Harker, 
J.P., Pateley, formerly M.P. for the Ripon Division, Yorks ; 
also a new church clock for Carnaby, near Bridlington, East 
Yorks, and a large illuminated striking clock and bell for 
Liverpool, all from Lord Grimthorpe’s designs and plans, 


Liruonite is the appropriate title for a covering which 
Messrs. Engert & Rolfe, Ltd., have introduced. It is a 
sheet asphalte, and the system consists of alternate layers 
of lithonite sheet asphalte and lithonite mastic, forming a 
homogeneous and durable mass, With a hard surface 
impervious to all weathers. From its hardness a flat roof 
covered with the material can be used as a garden or 
recreation ground. The use of it is not confined to flat 
surfaces, for it can be applied with advantage to Mansard 
and other roofs. It is light, indestructible, incombustible 
and cheap | 

. 

WE have again to acknowledge the receipt of a number 
of calendars. Many of them seem to be money wasted, 
owing to the fact of bad printing and bad design. Messrs. : 
Duthie, of Glasgow, send us a calendar advertising 
Duresco, showing a somewhat striking design of the appli- 
cation of this material. We have also to acknowledge 
Messrs. Peckett & Sons’ calendar, a useful, serviceable and 
unobtrusive calendar for the office. The Chloride Electrical 
Co. forwarded us a matchbox last week. No doubt many 
an architect and contractor will find this of service. 
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London Representative : 
L. W. BRADBURY, 
206 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


GREATEST VARIETY OF DESIGNS IN MAJOLIC 


fk 


ane ge AND DECORATED TILES IN THE TRADE. 
Specialty : 


WHITE GLAZED TILES 


For Tunnels, Railway Arches, Dairies, Lavatories, &c. 
Prices, Samples, and Illustrations on Application. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


-PINNOX PATENT’ HEARTH FIRE 


f TUNSTALL.» 


Telegraphic Address, ‘RICHARDS, TURS't 
Nat. Telephone No. 310 Central. 
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UPPLEMENT 


se 
; ILLUSTRATIONS. the addition of a nurses’ home. The extension committee 
aerres Ste have before them eight competitive architects’ designs, from 

| HE NEW WAR OFFICE, WHITEHALL:—QUADRANGLE. which a final choice will probably be made. Mr. Keith D. 
Young was recommended to the board of management by 

MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. the President of the Royal Institute of British Architects as 

ate, aT ‘ assessor. The proposed enlargement of the hospital will 

ATHEDRAL SERIES.—CARLISLE: REMAINS OF NORMAN NAVE. | involve a large expenditure of money, and the committee of 


management hope that the public will make a liberal 


WREXHAM PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
response to the appeal for the necessary funds. 


OR NEW NATIONAL GALLERY ON THE CALTON HILL, 5 

sien Beenen 2 vraw Yaom THE NOUPH Wier. ArRcHBISHOP Bourng, in a letter on the needs of the 

| Roman Catholic elementary schools of the diocese of West- 

——————————————— minster, points out that a committee of the Diocesan 

Association of Voluntary Schools had reported that the sum 
BUILDING AND BUILDERS. of 100,000/. was required at once to prevent the closing of 


the new schools at Bexhill, which are of an excep- | several of their schools, and to build new ones to replace 
‘al character, Mr. T. A. Harris, sanitary engineer, of the those that have been or were abcut to be closed in accordance 
Penix Sanitary Works, S.E., has supplied his “‘ Premier” | with the requirements of the local authorities. Dr. Bourne 
/tories, special children’s closets (pedestal type), gal- appeals to all interested in the maintenance of the schools 
ised flushing cisterns, drinking fountains, slop sinks | to make a determined effort to meet the actual and pressing 


4 urinal flushing apparatus. need. 


Ir was originally intended to name the new concert hall “THe Manchester Tenants, Ltd.” have issued a pro- 
ow being built in Great Portland Street, London, W., as | spectus. The declared objects of the Society are “to pro- 
scessor to the demolished St. James's Hall—St. Paul’s {Mote the co-operative ownership and _public-spirited 
fll, as the new building succeeds St. Paul’s Church, an | administration of suitable building estates in the Manchester 
efice built some centuries ago. It transpired, however, | district. To harmonise the true interests of tenant and 
tit this title was unpopular with the general public. The | investor by an equitable allocation of the profit arising from 
nnagers, in deference to a public wish, decided to adopt | the careful use of the property, and from the increase of 
name of St. James’s Hall. values, while avoiding the dangers and objections that too 
Tur Levenshulme Council have agreed to urge upon the | frequently accompany the individual ownership of houses.” 
[:al Government Board the urgent necessity for increased | The Society has secured the option of purchase of the estate, 
ver being given to smaller townships to make improved | which is within easy distance of the trams in Stockport 
H laws as to housing, especially in relation to compelling | Road and Wilmslow Road, the two Levenshulme stations 
i lders to make a provision of a minimum size in the | and the proposed Ladybarn station on the new Wilmslow 
syerficial area of one living-room and one bedroom in } line. It is proposed to raise the share capital of 20,000/. in 
ctages tobe erected. The Stretford Urban District Council | shares of 1o/. each, with 5 per cent. interest out of profits. 
}; approved of the action of the Levenshulme Council, | It is intended to plan the estate upon the latest hygienic 
“aA also has instructed the Stretford representatives on the principles. Each road is to have its own characteristic, and 
scutive co mmittee of the Lancashire Urban District | with an open space for recreative purposes. A plot of 
laneils Association to ask that Association to take action | about 4oo square yards per house would be allowed, in- 
f/ the furtherance of legislation on the matter. clusive of streetage. After allowing this the Society expects 
‘Tue Salford Royal Hospital is to be enlarged to the | to erect about 100 houses. Rents are to be based at about 
¢ ent of sixty-five beds, bringing the total up to 200, and by 63 per cent. on cost, plus rates and inside repairs. 


Y ROYAL WARRANT 2 Zz \ 
es ele 


_ESTABY 


Capacity 
Five 
to 
200 
tons. 


Avery’s Self-contained Cruck Weighbridge. 


T. AVERY, == rounary, BIRMINGHAM. 
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VARIETIES. 


TuE directors of the National Provident Institution have 
elected the Right Hon. Ailwyn Edward Fellowes, P.C., a 
director of the Institution, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of the Right Hon. Augustine Birrell, K.C., M.P. 


Tue Dumbarton Town Council have passed a motion 
that three additional sand filters be provided at the water- 
works having a capacity of 638,600 gallons, and at a cost 
of 2,800/. It was also agreed that if the services of an 
engineer be required, Mr. John T. Baptie, C.E., Glasgow, 
be consulted. 


Mr. W. H. Hunter, engineer to the Manchester Ship 
Canal Company, has deposited at the Private Bill Office of 
Parliament a statement of the expenses to be incurred under 
the new Bill of the Ship Canal Company, by which they 
seek powers to construct two piers or jetties. The estimate 
for one is 38,3254, and the other is expected to cost 
69,035/., making the total 107,360/. 


Mr. F. H Turtocu held a public inquiry at the Benn 
Buildings, Rugby, last week respecting the application of 
the Rugby Urban District Council for powers to borrow 
14,300/. for the construction of works for sewage disposal 
in the parishes of Bilton and Newbold-on-Avon. There 
was a large attendance, and strenuous opposition to the 
scheme was offered by Newbold Parish Council. 


A puBLIC meeting of Southend ratepayers formally 
approved the proposed Bill for the enlargement of the 
sewerage system. The Corporation proposes to provide a 
system for 100,000 inhabitants at a cost of nearly 150,000/. 
There were objections to the scheme on the ground that the 
sewage was discharged into the sea in almost its crude state. 


i\THE Birmingham City Council on Tuesday adopted the 
scheme of the housing committee to lease land at Bordesley 
Green to a workmen’s benefit society for the erection of 
workmen’s cottages on the lines of a garden city. The 
Corporation is to undertake the cost of the road-making, 
the sewering and the laying out of open spaces, the society 
allowing tenants to purchase houses on payments little 
higher th an the ordinary rental. The proposal met with 
strong objection, on the ground that the Corporation was 


giving up its interest in the improving value of the la 
and that it would be a financial loss to the city. . 

Dunsar Town Council have received intimation that 
the termination of the sea erosion inquiry in England | 
Commission will hold an inquiry in Scotland, and w 
among other seaports, deal with the serious encroachme. 
on the land in the vicinity of Dunbar. In response to 
invitation, the Town Council have consented to. give ¢ 
dence when the Commission sits. Notice has also be 
given that.no grant is available towards assisting in thec 
of a sea wall which the Town Council propose to erect 
the shore at St. Anns, where the encroachment has been 
serious 

A MEETING of the joint board of the Parliamentary co 
mittee of the Trade Union Congress, General Federation 
Trade Unions and the Labour Party was held last week 
London, when the following resolution was passed :—“] 
meeting of the joint board, having heard the deputati 
representing a conference of labourers’ unions, records 
agreement with the expressed desire as to the necessity 
limiting the number of unions having similar obje 
amongst general labourers ; it agrees to recommend { 
three national organisations not to affiliate any new soci 
until inquiries have been made from all these affiliat 
general labourers’ unions as to the necessity for any su 
new union,” The further consideration of the matter y 
adjourned till Parliament meets. : 

A CONFERENCE to consider a scheme for the developme 
of the harbour at Arklow was held last week-in that tov 
the Department of Agriculture, the Local Harbour Boa 
and Messrs. Kynochs being represented. It was said th 
if the harbour were placed in such a position as wot 
permit of the extension of their business, Messrs. Kynoc 
would lay out a considerable sum of money in extendi 
their works in Arklow. They were also prepared 
undertake works that would cost a sum of 20,000/, alm 
at once, and would furthermore undertake special harbo 
works for their own accommodation. It was decided 
sign an agreement whereby the Department, if the Gover 
ment gave them the grant of 10,000/. which has been al 
cated to Arklow, would carry out the scheme laid befo 
the conference, provided also that the Government ga 
their sanction to the proposal. 


BUILDING 


18 FINSBURY SQ., 


T.N.: 402 LONDON WALL. 


“crm DOVETAIL CORRUGATED 
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AND DECORATIVE 


THE FINEST MATERIAL IN THE WORLD FOR 
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Tue London Corporation have recently been considering 
question of the fire insurance of the public and other 
\dings under their control. In 1899 they rearranged and 
duled their fire insurance risk, obtaining considerable 
cessions from the insurance companies with regard to 
ig of insurance. The whole insurance was then equally 
ded among twenty-four insurance offices, some of which 
e since been amalgamated. The proposal now is to 
ribute the insurances among the same companies, the 
peing reduced as amalgamations take place from time 
ime until the total number of companies represented is 
Jess thantwelve. The City lands committee suggests that 
hould be given discretionary powers to allocate the risk 
he participating companies as they may deem expedient, 
Sun Fire Office to be the leading office on the risk. 
Tue Darlington education committee, in their last report, 
x to day classes for engineering apprentices. They 
-—For some time negotiations have been taking place 
various employers of labour in connection with day 
jses for apprentices. The various railway companies in 
country have from time to time adopted schemes 
Jouraging the attendance of promising apprentices at 
ical institutions, chiefly in the evenings. More lately 
lected few of the most capable have been given excep- 
fe advantages. In August 1906 the North-Eastern 
{Iway Company decided to allow 5 per cent. of their 
jrentices in Darlington to attend the technical college 
‘ing the daytime for five months in the year, paying the 
(3 and making no deduction from their wages meanwhile. 
2 advantage to the college is that its staff and equipment 
‘be made use of during the day. In the company’s shops 
ipply of well-equipped young men should soon be avail- 
2 for special work, and speaking generally, a quota is 
ag added to the national asset of skilled men. 
‘Ar Stoke-on-Trent the agent of a titled property owner 
43 summoned last week by the Town Council for the sum 
)38/. 1s. 3d. for work done under the Public Health Act. 
town clerk stated that in consequence of the condition 
the outbuildings attached to four houses at Trent Vale 
| outbreak of typhoid fever, had occurred, and the 
Jendant, as agent for the owner of the property, was 
jved with notice to make certain alterations. He failed 
¢omply with the notice and the Council carried out the 


: 


ult 


| Telegrams, ‘‘ LODGE, SUNDERLAND.” 


TIMBER IMPORTERS AND MERCHANTS, 
HENDON LODGE SAWMI 


SAWN PITCH PINE, 


IN LOG AND SCANTLING, 


| 


Z 


work for which they now sought payment. Counsel for 
the defendant pointed out that although four houses were 
in question it merely said house. This was, he said, a 
trifling objection, but lower down the blank in front of the 
word © days,” where the time for making the improvement 
had to be specified, had not been filled in. He contended 
that the notice was invalid. The plaintiffs admitted that 
the notice was bad and that the omission of the time, through 
an oversight on the part of the sanitary inspector, was a 
technicality fatal to the summons. The case was dismissed, 
but it was stated that the defendant having fought the case 
on principle was prepared to come to an arrangement with 
the Corporation. 

Tue Metropolitan Water Board have approved of the 
Metropolitan Water Board (Various Powers) Bill, to be 
introduced next session. The Bill has been prepared to 
give effect to the following resolutions which have been 
passed by the Board :—That application should be made in 
the next session of Parliament for general powers—(1) All 
the powers given to local authorities under the Public 
Health Act, 1875, with respect to the laying of pipes; 
(2) power to call upon other bodies to alter the position 
of any pipes, wires, drains, &c., similar to the powers con- 
ferred under the General Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 
1888, giving power to the electric-lighting authorities for the 
alteration of any pipes of the Water Board; (3) the adop- 
tion of a uniform form of notice of intention to open streets 
somewhat similar to that scheduled to the East London 
Act, 1886, for use throughout the whole area; (4) powers 
to prevent persons from tampering with sluice valves and 
other apparatus on service mains, and thus shutting off the 
water. That application should be made in the next 
Session of Parliament for powers for the following pur- 
poses :—(1) Construction of a main from the Rammey 
Marsh well ; (2) construction of a tunnel under the Thames 
at Twickenham ; (3) acquisition of certain land and ease- 
ments along the line of the proposed 30-inch main from 
Hampton to Hanwell; (4) acquisition of certain land along 
the line of the proposed new main from Ditton to Norwood 
to be the subject of a further report to the Board ; (5) exten- 
sion of time for the construction of works authorised by the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company’s Act, 1898, and 
by the Lambeth Waterworks Act, 1goo. 


NTHAM BOILER. 


RIVETTED OR WELDED. 
NO BRICKWORK REQUIRED. 


All Flues internal and entirely surrounded by water. 
The most economical, efficient, and reliable Boilers on 
the market. 


Heating Power, 1,000 to 10,000 feet of 4-inch Pipes. 


Write for Catalogue. 


GEORGE COTTON & CO., LTD., 


Victoria Boiler Works, 
HOLMES CHAPEL, CHESHIRE. 


Telegrams, ‘“‘Corron, HotmEes CHAPEL.” 
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Telephone, NATIONAL, Nos. 13 and 457. 


SEPH THOMPSON & CO., 


SUNDERLAND. 


LLS, 


DEALS, BATTENS, AND BOARDS, all Sizes. 


QUEBEC YELLOW PINE 


A SPECIALTY. 


AMERICAN HARDWOODS, &c., of every description. 
JOINER WORK, &c. 


es and Saw Mill-HENDON LODGE. 
U, Batten and Board Stocks—SOUTH DOCK. 


Hardwood Yard—LAWRENCE STREET. 
Timber Ponds—CLAXHEUGH. 
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ROMAN ROADS. 


Ir is well known that the Romans constructed with great 
solidity, and maintained with constant care, roads diverg- 
ing from the capital to the extremities of the empire. 
The good condition of these was thought to be of such im- 
portance that the charge was only entrusted to persons of 
the highest dignity, and Augustus himself assumed the care 
of those in the neighbourhood of Rome. The expense of 
their construction was enormous, but they were built to last 
for ever, and to this day remain entire and level in many 
parts of the world, where they have not been exposed to 
destructive violence. They usually were raised some height 
above the ground which they traversed, and proceeded in 
as straight a line as possible, running over hill and valley 
with a sovereign contempt for all the principles of engineer- 
ing. They consisted of three distinct layers of materials: 
the lowest, stones, mixed with cement (statumen); the 
middle, gravel or small stones (rudera), to prepare a level 
and unyielding surface to receive the upper and most im- 
portant structure, which consisted of large masses accurately 
fitted together. The Romans depended for the solidity of 
their construction on the size of their blocks, which were 
irregularly shaped, although carefully and firmly fitted. 
These roads, especially in the neighbourhood of cities, had 
on both sides raised footways (margines), protected by curb- 
stones, which defined the extent of the central part (agger) 
for carriages. The latter was barrelled that no water might 
lie upon it. 


NEW. CATALOGUES. 


As many of our readers are aware, the firm of Fred 
Braby & Co., Ltd, have ingeniously combined their price 
list with a monthly diary. In a small space there are tables 
which are often required, and every copy possesses a 
coupon insurance guarantee for 100/. But from their very 
convenient size it might not be supposed without examina- 
tion how various are the articles which the firm can supply. 
From air bricks to zinc ridging, to take the first and last 
items in the index, there is a wide field. But there is 
scarcely anything in metals connected with building or 
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Late of 87 Charlotte St., W. 


N x Linhope Street Works, 
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|Pulsometer Eng’C:1"); 


l Pulsometer!| 


Steam Pump. 


Will pump dirty and gritty water. 
4 Has no moving parts except the 


Needs no skilled attention. 
Will work suspended by a chain; 
12 sizes in stock. 


On Sale or Hire. 


Write for List No. 107. 


Offices & Showrooms, 
61 & 63 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


Works, 
Nine Elms Iron Works. 


contractors’ work which is not comprised in Messrs. Bra 
stock. From iron roofs to nails, from window sashe 
fire-buckets, all will be found in their vast empori 
How so vast a business can be carried on may surpl 
until we find that at the principal works there is a se 
of special departments which enable customers to at 
their end without loss of time. 


A GREEK and even a Gothic architect would be amz 
at the variety of mouldings found in the catalogue of 
H. Morell. Judging by the numbers they can be coun 
not in hundreds, but in. thousands, for one pattern 
marked as No. 5,872. The old architect’s mouldings y 
no doubt in stone, and their contours were worked out y 
difficulty, while the mouldings in the catalogue are in we 
They are adapted not only for the framing of drawings, 
engravings, but for other purposes, such as corni 
astrigals, rails, beads, &c. Some are produced in yari 
colours, others are gilded, while there are also example 
elaborate compo-ornament. The sections are full sj; 
with a few exceptions. It may also be mentioned that 
engraving is given of a new mitre-cutting machine, the < 
of which can be adjusted at any angle and is theref 
serviceable in cutting exagonal and oxagonal frames. Fr 
his own experience of it, Mr. Morell considers it the m 
efficient tool on the market. 


Messrs. R. & A. Matin, of Glasgow, who have gai 
repute in several classes of work, are also makers of vari 
kinds of cooking and heating apparatus. The testimonie: 
their success in the last department are manifold. 1 
fact that ““Main” cookers are employed in the Ro 
kitchens and by Lyons & Co. will by many judges be c 
sidered as outweighing the gold medals received by | 
company at various international exhibitions. There: 
apparatus described in their catalogue adapted to the use 
steam, coal and gas. Judging by the illustrations, rang 
steamers, grilles, &c., are all of the kind which can sust: 
the rough usage of the assistants to cooks, who have 
weakness for making a noise with metalwork. 
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| FOUNTAIN PENS. 


‘yave received from the London Pen Company, Ltd., of 
{olborn Bars, W.C., a specimen of their guarantee 
jntain pen,” so termed by reason of the important fact 
zit carries a guarantee certificate for a period extending 
i two years, while the indications are that it is practi- 
j everlasting, for the materials are evidently of the 
quality, anda notable feature is the simplicity of con- 
stion, so that satisfaction is insured in all respects. 
same company’s stylographic pens, of which a speci- 
é has also been submitted to us, are equally perfect in 
4 


ation, and form a valuable compendium to the 'equip- 
¢:of all who have much writing to do under circum- 
‘es of a varying character. 
‘ this connection it is interesting to note that Mr. C. W. 
gnson, the patentee and founder of the London Pen 
ay, Ltd., who came over to this country from America 
/179, and whose lamentable death recently occurred, was 
(mised as the father of the fountain pen trade and the 
We authority on the subject, with which he was bound 
Juring a long life, while the numerous patents that 
yiated from his inventive and mechanical genius would 
. practically constitute a history of the useful article in 
tion. 


| ENGLISH STEEL-FRAMED BUILDINGS. 


srs. E. F. Braxerey & Co., Vauxhall Ironworks, 
irpool, have been very busy throughout the year in the 
rtion of steel buildings, roof priucipals, churches, &c. 
}r completion of the new steel framework and fireproof 
uling for Messrs. G. H. Lee & Co., Basnett Street (Messrs. 
[ear & Simon, architects) is an important addition to the 
rarchitectural buildings of Liverpool. Important steel- 
wx extensions have been carried out for Messrs. Lever 
ie Ltd., Port Sunlight (Messrs. Wm. & Segar Owen, 
ritects), the Wolverhampton Corrugated Iron Co., Ltd., 
t@llesmere Port, and other prominent manufacturers 
hughout the country; also electric car sheds at Swinton 


for the Liverpool Football Club (Mr. Archibald Leitch, 
architect, Glasgow and London), and churches at Birming- 
ham. (for the Prison Commissioners), Horwich, Blackley, 
Wallasey, &c. Messrs. Blakeley & Co. have supplied a very 
large number of steel roof principals for various corporations 


and works, and exported on behalf of British houses a large 
number of iron buildings, wharves, piers, stores, bungalows, 
&c. The illustration shows Messrs. Geo. H. Lee & Co.’s 
extension. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


How to Fight Socialistic Legislation. 


Sir,—The short interval between the late autumn 
session and the coming session of 1907 barely gives us 
breathing time before we are again flooded with vote- 
hunting measures contemplated no doubt by the Govern- 
ment, plus the private members’ bills that will be supported 
or taken up by the Government. Knowing, then, as we do 
from past experience the trend of the policy of this and, 
indeed, of all Governments since 1870, it would be well 


to inquire how far the administration of the day 
fulfils the object and duties of Government. To what 


o he Lancashire United Tramways, Ltd. (Messrs. Matear 
<imon, architects) ; steelwork for the new grand stand 
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‘end do we pay our Secretaries of State 5,000/. a 
year? Is it to enslave us with inspectors and inspec- 
tresses and hamper industry by restrictions on trade 
.and labour, plus interference with contract, and the transfer 
of property and property rights from the less numerous to 
the more numerous voting classes of the nation? ° Or is it, 
as I have heard in bygone years a Liberal Attorney-General 
declare it to be, the primary duty of Government to main- 
‘tain and secure our liberty and property of all kinds, in- 
cluding a Briton’s free right—using Lord Bramwell’s famous 
words—“ to bestow his labour and his talents as seems to 
him best,” a right practically taken away by the Trade 
Disputes Act of last session ? That Act now allows picketing 
that need not be peaceful, and which can only be met, in 
the interests of the liberty of labour and trade, by the 
counter-picketing of pickets—a course for which an efficient 
organisation already exists. 

Well, such being the primary duty of Government, it is 
needless, looking to the Socialistic vote-hunting measures 
that have been passed, and not resisted by the so-called 
Opposition, both parties striving to retain or gain the sup- 
port of the Socialist Labour Party, whose avowed object is 
the doing away with individual liberty and the absorption 
of property of all kinds into the hands of a lahour-governed 
State—it is, as said, needless to inquire how far the two 
main parties in the State, when holding the reins of power, 
have fulfilled that duty. Their measures and actions give 
a clear and definite answer. 

Where, then, is there a remedy for this state of things 
to be found? To whom can we look? The Duke of 
Devonshire will not, I fear, move. Lord Rosebery seems 
inclined to remain in his lonely furrow, from which the 
Scots Greys alone have been able momentarily to move 
him. Whither shall we turn? To whom shall we sppeal ? 
Why, to all true Britons who love liberty, who are in favour 


of private as against State-owned property, and who are 


prepared to stand by individualism with its endless chances 
of success in life, and resist the coming of the dead level of 
Socialism so repugnant to the feelings of free men. Yes, 
let all such band themselves together irrespective of party, 
and strive by their votes to give effect to principles which 
all Governments know to be sound, but have not the courage 
to support. Meetings should be held alike in country and 
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at the recent test with Firegrates at 
the New Government Offices in Whitehall, — 
under the direction of a sub-committee of 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in — 
conjunction with Sir Henry Tanner and a 
committee of experts, for smoke abatement, 
heating power, fuel economy, and suit- 
ability for public and private buildings. 
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in town, and anti-Socialist defence associations formed 
will steadily resist all Socialistic measures no matter wt 
they come.—Yours faithfully,  Wenys 

Gosford, Longniddry, N.B. : January 15, 1907, 


NOVELTY IN ROAD-MAKING. 


AT a meeting on Monday of the members of the Mic 
Association of Local Government Officers, Mr. G. H. 
the surveyor of Aston Manor, said most things with y 
we were acquainted had undergoue changes of a re 
tionary character during the past century. But that 
not so with the art of road-making. He was, indeed, al 
inclined to say that the roads made 1,800 years ago. 
more serviceable and more scientifically constructed 
they were to-day. In the history of the British Isles t 
appeared to have been two periods of road constructi 
the first in the reign of Claudius Czesar, Emperor of R. 
in the year 43, and the second in the year 1811 by Mr. 
McAdam. Of the two systems the latter had been; 
universally adopted, but in his opinion the former wa: 
more preferable. All that was useful and scientif 
McAdam’s system was to be found in Roman construc 
It would therefore appear that although the world had | 
revolutionised more than once during the last eigh 
centuries, the art of road-making had been little more 
stationary. After the Romans left the country in 406 
next to nothing was done to maintain the roads | 
proper state of repair. Later on they were absolh 
neglected and gradually fell into disuse, and { 
that time on until the beginning of the ninete 
century the roads of the country went from ba 
worse. In regard to modern roads he was of “opi 
that there was not half enough steam-rolling done. G 
a good hard and dry foundation, with equally good br 
stone and with skilful steam-rolling, a far better road c 
be made than by any admixture of binding material 
our main thoroughfares were to remain under macad: 
great deal more money would have to be expendec 
maintenance than hitherto. Many would have to be ent! 
reconstructed in order to provide the necessary st 


foundation. Having regard to that possible heavy z 
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igexpense, the heavier cost of reconstruction and the 
yi ratively short life of the best macadamised road, it 

not be altogether out of the question to suggest that 
ad of the future would be a reversion in all the 
al particulars to the Roman roads of Claudius. That 
say, a hard coherent scientifically-formed foundation, 
d by a water-tight pavement. Such a road would 
he demands of all sorts and kinds of traffic. It would 
paratively dustless and mudless, and easily cleansed 
ept in repair. The foundation once properly con- 
.d would last as long as the Roman foundations, and 
face would have a minimum life of twenty years. It 
be kept in repair at a fraction of the cost of the best 
amised road. The initial expenditure would, of 
, be very great. But as the resources of Great 
1 surpassed those of the Roman Empire, should the 
eo of expense be a fatal objection to it ? 


\ 
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“ ROGS » IN CANADIAN BRICKMAKING.* 


: chosen as the subject of this paper one which I think 
erat interest and also of great importance to clay- 


ig ; 
By “grogs” is meant those substances which 


TS. 
s ded to strong clays to render them milder and more 
sj worked. Asarule only one such substance is used 


1 ekmakers in this country, and that is sand ; but a few 
heican be used in case sand is scarce, ¢.g. loam, pow- 
m brick-bats, sawdust, coal screenings, &c. Of course 
s several grogs have different effects upon the brick or 
red to which they have been added, and I wish to 
4s briefly a few of the effects of these grogs on our 
4) in Ontario. 

jere is a common error among builders and contractors 
‘ ieral concerning the addition of grogs. They believe 
aihe addition of sand or powdered brick to a clay is an 
eration and a detriment to its use as a building 
aiial, much as we view the addition of cotton or shoddy 
Byoiten fabric. This error on the part of brick users, 
\aany brickmakers also, is a serious one, for the addi- 


A lecture delivered by Professor Baker, of the School of 
ne before the Association of Canadian Clay Products Manu- 
ciers, and published in the Canadian Architect. 
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tion of these grogs is just the reverse of the above. They 
improve the brick in several ways, as I hope to show you. 
_Looking at this subject first from the standpoint of the 
brickmaker, you all know well the difficulties that have to 
be met in working a clay that is too strong or fat, as it is. 
often called. In the first place, such clay is difficult to 
mine or dig ; it sticks to the ploughs, spades, scrapers or what- 
ever else may be used to digit. It sticks together so that 
it can scarcely be picked apart. You all know just -how 
tough a clay bank can be. If, however, there be a certain 
amount of sand in the clay it digs so much more easily. 

The tempering of a strong, stiff clay is a most difficult 
thing ; it is almost impossible to do it by hand, and if it is 
done by a pug-mill or other machines the tough clay will 
prove a great user of power. About the only way to temper 
and disintegrate such clay is to dig it in the fall and allow 
it to lie in a heap over winter, when with frost and wet and’ 
dry it will slowly slake and break up to a workable condi- 
tion. But some of you have not time for this, and should 
add sand to such clay in your pug-mill, or tempering pit, or 
to the brick machine itself, if you do not temper in a 
separate machine. 

In the next part of brickmaking, viz. moulding, sand 
plays a very important part. It is almost impossible to 
shift a strong clay from the moulds; such clay will fit the 
mould so tightly, and it will be so close in grain that it will 
rub the moulding sand off the moulds and make it almost 
impossible to shift the brick when made. It is astonishing 
what an improvement a little sand will make to such a clay 
in this respect. 

In drying either stiff mud or stock brick an addition of 
sand will make an enormous difference in the rate. Very 
strong clay will crack and slake or a dry shell will form, 
keeping the interior of the brick wet, or the brick will warp 
and shrink out of shape by unequal drying and the accom- 
panying air shrinkage. When sand is added it renders the 
clay leaner or milder ; it will not require so much water for 
moulding, and the grains of sand keep the brick more open, 
so that the moisture can escape in drying. Again, the sand 
will not shrink, so that the bricks will keep their shape 
much better, as only part of the material of which they are 

made shrinks. ; 


We have seen from the above remarks, certain parts of 
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which must describe conditions which all of you have ex- | see here that the best results were obtained when th 
perienced in one respect or other of your industry, that the | cent. of sand is 25, whereas 33 percent. is a little too 1 
addition of sand makes clay working much easier in every | This, of course, simply means that you can get too 
respect, from the digging of the clay to the burning of the | even of a good thing, and of course there is a 


finished product. increase of sand, which, seriously overstepped, beco; 
But all that we have said is from the standpoint of the | detriment instead of the reverse. 
brickmaker ; but what of the brick user? Does the addition The crushing test, or the ability to withstand y 


of this sand mean a poorer article for builder and con- | placed upon it, is still more important to brick user: 
tractor? This is the other standpoint from which I wish | some tests of these are also of interest. In these 
you to study this question. small cubes were made 1 inch to an edge, so that thet 
Two great classes of strains are put upon brick in build- | were 1 cubic inch and any face was I square inch. Pre 
ing; the one is a tensile strain which would tend to puli | was then placed on this, and gradually increased ti 
bricks apart, the other is a pressure which would tend to | cube crushed. Four tests were made on ordinary rec 
crush the brick. The second of these is most important, | brick, as sold in general for building, and these requir 
as it is practically the stress to which bricks are subjected | average of 2,460 lbs. to the square inch to crush { 
in a building by the weight placed on them. In order to | This figure is given as a standard for ordinary stock 
submit clays to some of these tests, 1 took several of our | and for comparison with the tests given below. 


Ontario clays and subjected them to these tests, as follows :— Table of Clay Results. 
Table of Clay Tests. 15 per cent. Sand. 25 per cent. Sand. 33 per cent. San 
15 per cent. Sand. 25 per cent. Sand. 33 per cent. Sand. Sample. No.1. No, 2, AAVEE 3 OnE: No. 2, Aver. No.1, No.2, 
Sample. No.1. No.2. Aver. No.1. No. 2. Aver. No.1. Noi . Aver. 
Lea me err . 3150 2820 2985. 3190 3390 3290 2640 3060 


. 2900 2580 2790 2990 3375 3182 3400 2760 
. 2620 2760 2690 . 3250 3580 3415 3615 2380 
300 340 320 350 375 362 B26.2300 2313 . 3480 2844 3162 3640 4370, 4005 ) 2510) 2ace 
DAOv 85 ao 7 330 350 340 280 295 287 . 3710 3410 3560 4360 4720 4540 3390 3570 
ASE) POL SV 2935'S 310, 302 200°-.230+ 215 5P aia Fad 
SO 3027 3686 
201 344 270 Here again we see that the addition of sand impt 
The raw clay with its own 15 per cent. of sand was | these products. The small biocks were all burned ii 
formed into a briquette, then the percentage of sand was | one kiln at one time, so that the conditions were uni 
increased to 25 and then again to 33 per cent. These | forall. The tests show that 25 per cent. of sand is ; 
briquettes were made about the shape of the figure 8, the | best, while 33 per cent. oversteps the limit and the al 
narrow part being 1 inch wide and the whole briquette is | to withstand pressure begins to drop again. You 
1 inch thick, so that at the smallest section, that is, at the | notice also that the average of tests made on the clays he 
place where they will naturally break, the cross section | 15 per cent. of sand in them, and this, by the way, is < 
would be 1 square inch. The weight applied was in pounds, | the average of our Ontario clays, is about the same a: 
so that the results were in lbs. per square inch. The | standard of four tests made on ordinary stock brick as 
briquettes were all burned in the same muffle furnace, so | in general for building purposes, which shows that { 
that all three sets of briquettes were subjected to the same | tests were about as fair as could be made. We reali 
conditions in burning. course, that many tests must be made before any ger 
From the above tests we see that the addition of sand | statements can be made, but it seems sufficiently 
to these clays makes them stronger and better able to | established when an average of ten tests on a clay 
resist the pulling strains to which they are subjected. We ' 15 per cent. sand in it gives 3,027 Ibs to the square © 
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. ordinary stock brick of commerce made from such 
also gives 2,460 Ibs., and that ten tests of clay with the 
content increased to 25 per cent. gives an average of 
, lbs. per square inch, that the addition of sand to clay 
jesirable thing. It seems certain, at any rate, that the 
(ion of 25 per cent. of sand, or one shovel of sand to 
,.shovels of clay, is a decided improvement on strong 
,, but this per cent. of sand should not be seriously 
(stepped or the values drop again. 
io not mistake me to mean that every one of you should 
(25 per cent. to your clay in working ; some of you have 
‘ady clay already, and no doubt you know it and are 
sed with the way it works into brick. But others, and 
jority at that, have a strong clay difficult to handle and 
f up—do not hesitate to use sand. It will not hurt the 
Jir of your brick unless there be limestone in it, and 
| s very rarely the case. 
> you suspect limestone in your sand, put a little of it 
da glass tumbler or a bottle, then pour ina little acid of 
] kind, and warm it slightly by placing it in a little warm 
r. If there is any limestone in your sand you will see 
ice effervescence or bubbling coming off the sand. If 
) clay burns to white brick or buff brick, this will not 
) them, but if your clay burns to red brick, avoid any 
or loam that shows limestone, for this will tend to 
). the colour of the brick by making them light in colour, 
-7en spotted. 
“he addition of combustible grogs, e.g. sawdust or coal 
w2nings, is for a different purpose entirely, and this is a 
y2ct which has not been considered very much in this 
y try. In Europe such grogs have been used to a con- 
(able extent. Coal, eg. is powdered and mixed in the 
clay; when the kilns are burned this fine coal dust 
is also and helps to distribute the heat throughout the 
‘and aids in the burning. The particles of clay fuse 
jitly and knit to each other, and a more or less porous 
r< results. 
considerable use is now made of coarser materials as 
rs, @.g. coarser coal or sawdust is commonly used. This 
-sed in the manufacture of porous bricks, terra-cotta 
ber and fireproofing. 
The aim of the architect 
tilding that will be fireproof and yet not 


and contractor now is to erect 
too heavy. 
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above Illustration shows Fire Escape Staircase recently erected 
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This is now accomplished by making the main structure or 
shape with iron and filling in with terra-cotta lumber or fire- 
proofing. To make this we may use any kind of clay, as 
the colour of the product does not signify, provided it is 
strong andlight. The clay is pugged thoroughly with coarse 
sawdust, the blocks of any desired shape are made, as in 
the stiff mud process, by varying the die; they are dried 
like tile, after which they are burned ina down-draft kiln. 
The sawdust soon catches fire and helps to burn the blocks, 
and after burning out the small pores are left, making the 
blocks quite porous or vesicular, so much so that the blocks 
are very light and can be used for ceilings, arches, domes, 
roofs, partitions, &c., or for any of the purposes to which 
heavier timber would be used. These blocks are so porous 
that nails, screws, spikes, &c., can be driven into them with 
about as great ease as into timber. The rough porous 
blocks serve admirably to plaster on to, so that a building 
of any shape may be covered by them and plastered over 
and painted. For this reason most of the interior decora- 
tion now seen in large buildings is accomplished in this 
way. 

The discussion of grogs so far has been confined: to 
different substances that are added to the raw material. 
There is one new use for grogs now which may not be 
well known to you all. All of you who are working with 
the ordinary scoved kiln or Dutch clamp kiln have ex- 
perienced the difficulty of burning the brick right to the 
outside of the kiln. This has been aided in many ways, 
e.g. by leaving the heads more open in piling, to cause more 
draft in that part; or again, the centre of the kiln may be 
covered on top by mud, or by asbestos sheets, thereby 
throwing the draft to the outside around the edges. But 
a new and much better method may now be used. This 
consists in placing a row of hard coal screenings, which are 
cheap, around the edge of the kiln on top. The ridge 
of hard coal is about 18 inches wide and rounded up 
like a potato ridge. In setting the kiln the heads are 
left open as usual, and a row of skintlers are usually 
placed on the very outside row. After the kiln has 
burned up considerably in the usual way, and when 
the heat begins to get up through the heads, the kiln 
man goes up on top, and by the use of a small 
wedge like a poker he works the brick a little and allows 
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a little of the coal to trickle down into the kiln. This | | visited many of the provincial towns and inspected a 
coal takes firé and helps to burn the brick, and at the same | number of factories of all kinds, and I must confess tc 
‘time creates an extra draft through the heads, which soon | siderable disappointment in finding the small proporti 
draws more of the kiln fire to those parts. This act should | British-made machines, engines andboilers, TI believe 
be repeated every hour, letting only a little of the coal | will be an increased demand for these articles, Te 
trickle down each time, so as not to choke the drafts or | too stroagly point out that very few indeed have bee 
cause too much fire in the heads. By this process your | cases where purchasers of these articles have not met 
kilns can be burned right to the scoving. I have seen them | obligations. The cases that I know of are so few | 
done, and good red face brick shipped from against the would not mention them but for the fact that at hor 
scoving. In down-draft kilns, of course, the fire can be idea seems to be prevalent that there is considerable r: 
drawn to any part of the kiln by the use of dampers. selling machinery in Mexico.” ; ‘i ; 

I have confined all my remarks to this one division of As regards cement, the British Vice-Consul at 
clay manufacture, because I am convinced that it is a most | Cruz (Mr. L. J. Nunn) considers there is an opportuni 
important matter to you all, and I am sure it is one that has | the British manufacturer to get a share in a trade fl 
not received its share of consideration on your part. These | steadily increasing, as, whilst it is true that the ha 
are not experiments; they are points that are in use by | works at Vera Cruz are now completed, still there are 
successful clay-workers, and I hope I have been able to | public works of equal magnitude projected and at pr 
arouse your interest in this great department of your work. | in the course of being carried out which will inyoly 
expenditure of millions of dollars, a great portion of 
will be spent in cement. For instance, there is not a 

vf importance that has not in view the improvement. 
PROGRESS IN MEXICO. drainage, waterworks, streets, pavements and similar 
Tue British Consul at Mexico city (Mr. L. J. Jerome) calls | jects, in all of which large quantities of cement will be 
attention, in his recent report, to the gradual introduction | and in Vera Cruz itself there is the work of buildin; 
‘into Mexico of a higher standard of living among allclasses, | equipping a joint railway terminal station. Last, bu 
particularly among the working classes in the cities and | least, is the ordinary demand from the public in gener. 
towns. Hitherto the vast majority of the population have | small buildings. i 
been regarded as a negligible quantity—in fact, as regards Mr. Nunn further reports that a company has 
all articles imported into the country, as non-consumers. | formed to take in hand the construction of warehc 
The change pointed out greatly extends the Mexican market, | extra wharfage and the other general improvements 
mot only for those commodities of first necessity, but for | necessary to make Vera Cruz a first-class port. All 
many things which might well be classed almost as luxuries, | now remains to be done is to obtain the Govern 
and yet are being sought for by sections of the community | approval of the plans, which, once effected, there 
who until recently had either no wants, or at most such as | be no further delay. As the company will be register 
could be very easily satisfied. London, Mr. Nunn says British manufacturers woul 

Among other developments pointed out by Mr. Jerome | well to keep the movements of this new enterprise in 
are the extension of hydro-electric power for light, traction, | in order to make an effort to secure the large order: 
industrial and irrigation purposes, and renewed activity in | will be placed for cranes (probably electrical), and ge 
railway construction. He adds :—" I believe that if properly labour-saving devices, structural iron, steel and ceme 
looked after there would be a good demand for hardwood | the many buildings required, a full hotel equipment, a 
sleepers for railways. The possibilities of Mexico as a discharging plant, a: dredger, a steam cutter and the 
market for boilers, engines and machinery seem to be | or less general equipment incidental to the requireme! 
entirely overlooked. In April, May, June and July of 1905 | a dock company. 
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bs EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
| in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicaicd matiers arising from the provisions of 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All setters must be addressed 
«ADVISER, Office of “ The Architect,” Iniperia’ Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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| Correspondents are requested to make their communications 


ahts | pital at Ell Meadow, near Harden Bridge, Austwick, for the 


“LEGAL | 


| be awarded by Mr. W. 
bikese 
| Road? Castleford. 


as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tender 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


| *«* As great disappointitent is frequently expressed at the non- 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, Gc., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CaAsTLEFORD.—March 3.—The Governors of Castleford 


| Secondary schools invite designs from architects practising 
|in the West Riding of Yorkshire for a dual Secondary 


school, &c., for 300 scholars. Premiums of 5o0/. and 252. to 
H. Brierly, the assessor. Deposit 


6d. Mr. A. Wilson, clerk to the Governors, Station 


DurHAM.—March 15.—The Durham County Education 
Authority invite competitive plans for a Secondary school 
at Bishop Auckland. Premiums of 20/. and ro/. will be 


| paid for the plans placed second and third respectively. 
| Mr. J. A. L. Robson, secretary for higher education, Shire 
| Hall, Durham. 


| land infirmary invite designs for 


| Mr. Thomas Robinson, secretary, Infirmary Offices, 


dn view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in | 


| joiner, plumber and 


IRELAND.—Feb. 6.—The Galway Board of Guardians 
invite plans and estimates of a proposed fever hospital. 
The premium of 25/. will be merged in the architect’s fees 
if the winner carries out the work. Pariiculars from Mr. 
R. F. Mullery, clerk to the Union, Galway. 

SuNDERLAND.—Feb. 1.—The committee of the Sunder 
a children’s hospital. 
Deposit 1/. rs. 
Bank 


Premiums of tco/., 50/. and 25/. are offered. 


3uildings, Sunderland. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


28.—For the mason, slater, plasterer, 
glazier’s work required in the erection 
of various buildings, comprising administration, isolation, 
laundry, discharge and mortuary blocks, scarlet- fever 
pavilion, stable and cart-shed, for their new isolation hos- 


Austwick.—Jan. 


Settle Rural District Council. Mr. T. z Foxcroft, surveyor, 
Town Hall, Settle. 

BaGsHot.—Jan. 
vestries, &c., for the Wesleyan church. 


architect, The Avenue, Camberley. 


fap oeen 
VV. J. Hodson, 


28.—For the erection of 
Mr. 
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he British Luxfer Prism Synd., uta, 16 Hill St., Finsbury, E.C. 


RISM 


Dome Lights, 
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BarNsLEY.—Jan. 28.—For the whole of the work (except 
plumbers and glaziers’) required in-erection and completion 
of new meter works off East Gate. Messrs. Crawshaw & 
Wilkinson, architects, 13 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

Barrow-1n-FurRNESS.—Feb.. 4.—For. the erection and 
completion of proposed witnesses’ rooms at the . police- 
court. The Borough Engineer, Town Hall.’ 


BirstwitH.—Feb. 6.—-For erecting, three cottages at 
Birstwith, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. 
William Bell, the company’s architect, York. 


Biaypon-on-Tyne.—Feb. 6.—For erecting goods ware- | 


surveyor, Bury, Lancs. od 
‘CaRLTON.—Jan. 31.—For the erection of a temporary 


rural district of Skipton. Deposit 1/. 
West Riding surveyor, County Hall, Wakefield. 


_CaTERHAM.—Feb. 6.—For remodelling the two general 
bath-rooms at Caterhamasylum, Surrey. Deposit 1/. Mr. 


politan Asylums Board Offices, Embankment, London, S.E. 


house, &c., for the North-Eastern Railway Co. 
William Bell, the company’s architect, Central Station, | 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


BoorLe.——Jan. 28.—For the construction of public con- | 
venience on the south-east side of the canal, Stanley Road. | 


The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Bootle, Lanes. 
BrapDFORD.—Jan. 28.—For alterations at the receiving 
offices, Manor Row, for the Corporation. 
tect, Whitaker Buildings, Brewery Street, Bradford. 
‘BRADFoRD.—Jan, 28.—For the erection of St. Joseph’s 
College, Bradford. 


liffe Terrace, Manningham. 


BurNLEy.—Feb. 5.—For the erection of a county court 
at Burnley, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings. Deposit 17 1s. H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

BURRtNGTON.— Jan. 29.—For the erection of station build- 


ings and a cottage at Burrington, Somerset, for the Great | 


Western Railway Co. The Engineer at Bristol Station. 

Bury St. Epmunps.—Feb. 
covered grand stand to accommodate about 3,500 persons, 
and other work in connection therewith, for the Bury St. | 
Edmunds pageant, July 8 to 13. Mr. Walter D. Harding, 


A.M.LC.E., engineer, Town Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 


Bury.—Feb. 2.—For the joiners’ work and painting re- | 


quired in connection with the museum at the art gallery. 
The Borough Engineer, Bury, Lancs. 

Bury.—Feb. 2.—For the erection of the extension to the 
central. tramway depot in Rochdale Road. Deposit 2/.’ 


Mr. | 


The City ‘Archi- | 


Mr. Edwd. Simpson, architect, 12 Cun- | 


11.—For the erection of a | 


Chatham. Deposit 1/. Is. 
20 High Street, Rochester. 


Send names to Mr. T. W. Weeding, clerk to tke Surrey 
_ Smallpox hospital committee, County Hall, Kingston-upon- 
Thames. 
| CutsykE.—Feb. 1.—For the erection of a signal cabin at 
_Cutsyke, near Castleford, for the North-Eastern Railway 
Company. 
York. ; , 
CutsykE.—Feb. 1.—For the erection and construction of 
a new bridge over the Leeds and Pontefract Road at Cut- 
syke, near Castleford. The work comprises a’ steel bridge; 
| with abutments of concrete, brick and stone, the abutments 
_ being for double line and the superstructure for single line 
of railway. 
| way Company’s engineer at York. : 
EmpBLeton.—Jan. 31.—For the erection of a villa at 
_Embleton, Cumberland. Messrs. Stoker & Nicholson, 
_ architects and surveyors, 62 Pow Street, Workington. 


| 


EsHER.—Feb. 5.—For the erection of a house and pre- 
Mr. D. G. Andrew, architect, Bridge Road, East — 


| mises. 
| Molesey. 
FELIXSTOWE.—Jan. 30.—For the extension of the air- 


and Walton Urban District Council. Mr. H. Clegg, 
A.M.1.C.E., surveyor to the Urban District Council, Town 
| Hall, Felixstowe. 


4 


‘Mr. Arthur W. Bradley, AMLCE,, borough engineer ang. 
timber bridge over the river Aire at Carlton, within the — 


Mr. F. G. Carpenter, | 


W.T. Hatch, M.LC.E., M.I.M.E., engineer-in-chief, Metro- 


Mr. W. J. Cudworth, company’s engineer, 


CHatHam.—Feb. 12.—For the erection of a laundry — 
| building and. bakery on land adjoining the workhouse at — 
Mr. E, Farley Cobb, architect, 


Cianpon.—Feb. 4.—For the erection of a smallpox 
hospital about two miles from Clandon.station, Surrey, on — 
the London and South-Western Railway. Deposit 57. 5s. 


Mr. W. J. Cudworth, the North-Eastern Rail: — 


compressing station at the sewage works, for the Felixstowe | 


\ 
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_ Great YARMOUTH.—Feb. 5.—For the extensions to car- | 

shed, Caister Road. Mr. J. W. Cockrill, M.LC.E., borough:| required ‘in erection of an electric-car depot at Chorlton 

surveyor, Town Hall, Great Yarmouth. Road. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. J. M. M’Elroy, general manager, 
Guitprorp.—Feb. 2.—For carrying-out additions, altera- | Tramways Department, 55 Piccadilly, Manchester. 

tions and reparations to the old school buildings at. the Mancuester.—Feb, 6.—For the erecti : 

: : ER. On tion of the Grange 
ee Mr. Edward L. Lunn, architect, 36 High Street, | Street special Municipal school, Bradford, and the Devon- 
Guildford. et 7 shire Street Municipal school, All Saints, Manchester. 

* Hairax.— Jan. 28.—For building a mission-room at Pye | Deposit 2/. 2s. in each case. The Education Offices, Deans- 
Nest. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, architects, 7 Rawson Street, gate, Manchester. 
Halifax. 


Mancuester. — Feb. 4.— For general builders’ work 


; i New Bricutoy.—Jan. 28.—For the erection of the new 
_ Hauirax.—Feb. 12.— For pulling-down old premises school, New Brighton, for the Wallasey Urban District 
/and the erection of four shops, offices and appurtenances | Council. Deposit 12 1s. Mr. Edmund Kirby, architect, 
be 

| 

| 


thereto in George’s Square. Mr. Thos. Kershaw, architect, | 5 Cook Street, Liverpool. 


Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank Chambers, Halifax. 


Over ALDERLEY.—Feb. 1.—For alterations and additions 
HEREFORD.—Feb. 11.—For extensions to the buildings } to the school buildings, Over Alderley, Cheshire. Mr. H. 
at the electricity station in. Widemarsh Street. Mr. John | Beswick, county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 
| Parker, city engineer, papreiond: PENKETH.— Feb. 7.—For the erection of a_ public 
Hutt.—Feb. 6.—For erecting shop for repairing and | elementary school for 350 scholars at Penketh, near War- 
“testing chains at Alfred Street, for the North-Eastern Rail- | rington, Lancashire. Deposit 2/. Mr. Henry Littler, county 
| way Co. Mr. William Bell, the Company’s architect, York. | architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 
___ Hove.—Feb. 6.—For building office, shedding stores and PooLe.—Jan. 30.—For the erection of a police station. 
‘other works at Sackvill Road depot. Mr. H. H. Scott, Deposit 2/. 2s. The County Surveyor, Wimborne. 
‘borough surveyor, Municipal Offices, Hove. i 2 ; < .¢ 
a f , EPPS-CUM-Bastwick.—Feb. 4.—For the erection of a 
___ Ipswicu.—Jan. 28.—For the execution of alterations at | Primitive Methodist church. Mr. Arthur S. Hewitt, archi- 
_the (a) Foundation Street school premises and the (b) Turret | tect, Bank Chambers, Great Yarmouth. 
_Lane school premises’) Mr. E T. Johns, architect, Tower R Sey F Le 
Chambers, Tower Street, Ipswich. OCHE.—Feb. 11.—For new closets, new — drainage 
: ; scheme, playground enlargement, cloak-room alterations, 
|. Keicuiey.—Jan. 31.—For the erection of the firstsection | &c., to the Roche Council school, Cornwall. Mr. B. C. 


of All Saints Church, Highfield. Messrs. J. B. Bailey & | Andrew, architect to the committee, Biddick’s. Court, 
| Son, architects, 3 Scott Street, Keighley. | St. Austell. 


LancwitH.—Feb. 4.— For the erection of an isolation 
hospital at Langwith, Derby. Messrs. Rollinson & Son, | shelter on the lower promenade, for the Urban District 
architects, Corporation Street, Chesterfield. Council. Mr. G. S. L. Bains, C.E., surveyor to the. Council, 
LEapGaTE. — Jan. 30.—For the building of Council | Council Offices, Windsor Road, Saltburn-by-Sea. 

‘chamber, offices, &c., in St. Ives Road. The Council ScARBOROUGH.—Feb. 1.—For the construction of an arch 
Chamber, Front Street, Leadgate, Durham. | bridge over Westbourne Grove Road, also for coal depdts 
__ Lonpon.—Feb. 6.—For alterations and additions to | and platform walls at or near the company’s Washbeck 
/St. Luke’s parochial schools in Old Street, Finsbury, E.C. | goods yard, Scarborough, for the North-Eastern Railway 


‘Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. Mark W. King {& Sons, 6 Holborn | Company. Mr. W. J, Cudworth, the company’s engineer 
‘Viaduct, E.C. at York. 
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Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 
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ScorLaNnp.—Jan. 28.—For the mason, carpenter, plasterer, 
plumber, slater, painter and glazierwork of a dwelling-house 
to be erected at Aboyne. Mr. Al. Grant, Pine Villa, Aboyne. 

Scotianp.-—Feb. 5.—For the erection of enclosing walls, 
railing and gate in connection with provision of new parish 


burying-ground at Balure, Kinlochspelvie, Mull. Mr. 
George L. MacBain, surveyor, Tobermory. 
ScorLanp —Feb. 5.—For post office at Stornoway. De- 


posit 12 1s. Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, H.M. Office of Works, 
Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

-Sowersy Bripce.—Jan. 28.—For the mason, carpenter 
and joiner, plumber and glazier, plastererjand ‘slaterwork in 
the erection of six houses at Tuel Lane. Mr. H. Thempson, 
architect, Southgate Chambers, Elland. 

Srockport.—-Jan. 28.—For the constructionof a verandah, 
&c., to an existing shelter in Vernon Park. Mr. John 
Atkinson, borough surveyor, Stockport. 

SuNDERLAND.—Jan. 30.—For the erection of cottage 
homes at the north-east corner of the workhouse grounds, 
Hylton Road. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs, T. & T. R. Milburn, 
architects, 20 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 

Torrincton.—Jan. 30.—For the building of a_ short 
length of retaining wall and contingent work at Black 
Lane, Turton Road. Mr. L. Kenyon, surveyor, 33 Chapel 
Street, Tottington, Lancs. 

Ventnor.—Feb. 7.—For the completion of a pavilion at 
the pierhead. The Surveyor, Town Hall, Ventnor, I.W. 

Wates.—Jan. 26.—For the erection of 15 houses at 
Abercrave, Swansea Valley, for the Abercrave Colliery Co. 
Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, Neath. 

Wa ers.—Jan. 30.—For supplying and erecting the steel 
and ironwork of the proposed Rhiwarthen bridge, Penllwyn. 
Mr. Hugh Hughes, clerk to the District Council, Aberystwith. 

Wates.—Jan. 31.—For the erection of four houses and 
shop in Castle Street, Caergwrle. Mr. J. A. Conde, archi- 
tect, Connah’s Quay. 

Watrs.—Feb. 1.—For the erection of ninety-four houses 
and seven shops, near the New Welsh Navigation Steam 
Coal colliery, in the Ely Valley, near Tonyrefail. Deposit 
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Warrincton.—Feb. 8.—For the. erection of a public 
elementary school, to be known: as the Bolton Council 
school. Deposit 1/4 1s. Mr. J..Moore Murray, secretary 
and director, Education Office, Sankey Street, Warrington. 


Watrorp.—Feb. 6.—For the erection of stores, buildings 
and stables at the Council offices. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. D. | 
Waterhouse, surveyor to the Council, 14 High Street,. | 
Watford. ne 

West Kyo.—Jan. 30.—For the erection and completion: | 
of two cottages at West Kyo. Mr. Robert Muse, West Kyo, 
Annfield Plain, R.S.O., Durham. ae 

WIncHESTER.—Feb. 6.—For alterations to the Corn 
Exchange. Mr. J. Ashton Sawyer, chartered surveyor, — 
59 High Street, Winchester. Be | 

WorcestER.—Jan. 31.—For an extension to the Victoria 
Institute. Deposit 2/. 2s. Names by Jan. 15 to Mr, A. G. 
Parker, quantity surveyor, 5 Foregate Street, Worcester. | 


Mr. Raymonp F. Crist, writing from Johannesburg to 
the American Department of Commerce and Labour on ~ 
the trade conditions at that centre, says :—Our goods will | 
have to rely largely upon past reputation to bring future 
sales. . . . Every sentiment of loyalty to Great Britain as | 
the mother country is appealed to, and in addition the 
colonial Governments set a pronounced example in support — 
of these appeals by awarding contracts of every nature— 
especially large ones—wherever by so doing it is not too 
' offensive, to British manufacturers. In all municipal work © 
the rule is to give the contracts to the mother country, At | 

| 
| 
| 


instance was cited to me where a difference of 12,000/. ina 
contract had failed to throw it on to American bidders, the 

contract going to England on a bid of 53,000/. as against 
41,000/. Engineers are often brought out from the mother | 
country by the different colonies in special cases, and con— 
tracts drawn up by these engineers are awarded to their | 
friends at home. This is only one of many ways in which 
these colonies are worked for the benefit of “home indus- 


2/. 2s. Mr. Philip John Jones, architect, Cilfynydd, Ponty- 
pridd. 1 tries.” 
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Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907. price 6d., post 7d. 
Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, ‘&c. 


«« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS 


(DoREL FRERES’ SYSTEM). 
Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 


STANLEY & CO., Ltde, 
413 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. : Bx: 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Sample 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERPO( 


THE ATLAS STONE COL” § 
CAMBRIDCE 
CRAP in Siro 


ENT’S LANE, E.C. 


of Perspectiweec 
particulars free. 


STEEL ROOF and BRI DGE BUILDERS, Tele, 871 Hop. Telegrams, “* Tribrach, London.” % 

STRUCTURAL’ ENGINEERS. be | 

wipe ute eae KINDS OF LIGHTNING 56 Ludgate Hill, LQno 
For Road and dE adores ah ie nds a COND UCTORS. ORNAMENTAL verte Wor 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W 


PSY woe) 
RITISH MOSAIC ART CO., ' 
retephone:. O4 Emerald Street, 
11053 Central. London, W.C. \ 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
GLASS ‘MOSAIC, PARQUET: and. WOOD BLOCK, 


® Contractors to the West Ham Borough; Council, etc. 


UNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN: WORKS, 


_ MACHINERY. 


For Index of Advertisers, seepage x. 


') : 


Jelegrams, “F 


HIGH- 
CLASS 


THE PARKSTONE 


ET 


[LA 


GIBBS & 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO.) 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


: | Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restorea 


JOINERY 


FOR BANKS, OFFICES, 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, &e. 


PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


‘arcane’ 
ive @ =| 


SANITARY PIPES. 


FiINIALS, VANES, 
t Gates, RAILINGS, BA 
@> CASEMENTS, STANCHE 


, GENERAL CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWOF| 


URSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


Snstant Despatch 
GALVANIZED | 


j Under Royal Patronaac. 


GALVANIZED 


WROT. TUBES IRON ROOFIN' 
for Gas, Water and Steam. and ail necessary Fitting 


Exceptional Low Prices up to Feb. 2st! 


JOHN ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY STRATFOR! 


STEAM JOINERY CO, 


CANNING, Limited, TAMWORTH 


RA-COTTA“ 


Y PIPE! GLAZED BRICKS 


grenade (Ep SIME [ 


i Ais 13 SNe a os 
ae 7 eS 1 JT, 6 abe oF 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THENDERS. | INGLESHAM. 


| . one For Hi pee Se of ae for water 
‘or additions to Hancock’s Brewery. Mr. Henry Bupcen, Scull ee Sree pheciaete wba dass ab 
architect. : : : “£1,455 7 0 
Godv 
| Hatherley & Co. . ; ph) ae ee 085 .0 a} eee aa ° : . . . : T,O03ri7 £ 
| Walters & Son : . , ; pa Bogs. OC yur & Son. . . - : tan WOO MOS 
Pe Tay . . LN sore hog ughes 989 3 2 
Hallett . : e : ; : : - 1,980 0 0| Streeter & Co. : ; : ; oe ee 6 
| Allan . é A = x < - 5 ‘T,975 (oy Ke’ | Spackman : F ; : : ; ; 938 17 1 
| Beames : ‘ . : ; : - 1,965.0 0 | Meredith Bros. . : ’ ; 22.10 oO 
Knox & Wells. : ; : p a r.OOn ES” G | Tabor . ois 
Evans . ‘ é , : : 2t,0950.0' (9: i. : ‘ 2 ; : ; : QL2uL7" I 
| Shepton & Sons . ; : : : VASES Gaen Westwood : : : : : sing OO ee arg 
Davies & Sons . ; : : ; . 1,820 0 0! Collingwood & Co. . : E a S934" 7 to 
_E. Williams : , menoion ad, a.| ),Chick, Carden & Co. . : : ; ‘ 833 O oO 
| Toomas & Co., Cardiff (accepted ) : em Is790.,.0-- © YounG, Witney (accepted) . i ; ; 735 14 3 
_C. Willams ? 1,780 0 O 
CHEPPING “WYCOMBE. 
or street works. Mr. T. J. Rusuprooxe, borough sur- | 
veyor. | IRELAND. 
Roberts Road. | | For constr ucting reservoir and distribution works in con- 
ie, High Wycombe (accepted) : ‘ . £396 0 0| nection with the proposed waterworks scheme. ‘Mr. 
He Benjamin Road. | F. Beran, engineer, Dublin. 
ee (accepte ; aoe 0.0.0 BLAKE, Duele (acec fed) 3 4 2 
Drain in Amersham Road : : A j etre mage tt 
‘Lee (accepted ). é : : . 119 0 o For heating and ventilation of technical school, London- 
CHESTERFIELD. derry. Mr. E. J. Toye, architect, Londonderry. 
De the erection of two shops at covered kets. Mr, V Saat Seb i ‘ ; ‘ 41,750 9:0 
| E vered Markets. Mf, V- Mackenzie & Moncur . ; : 1,672 0 oO 
_ Smiru, borough surveyor. Wen Rowden & Co Vise & 
‘Denby & Co. . A ; : : : .£299 0 0 Shannon ; ; : ; Weep ty Mae 
| , ; ; : : ah ADE LOumiee 
Collis & Sons. A 7 ; ; $ - 220 0 9} Taylor & Fraser 6 
‘Wright . . 7 ere Pon nel BSiubb= Son & Hall... : : AIL ey 
Kirk Chesterfield (accepted) . I 6 | se CE Ne ES ; : Oe 
’ Reon) : : =) SORT | Brightside Engineering Co. . ’ : Td by bse. OaEe 
| Musgrave & Co. . : : ; > 3 2 
or extension of water mains. Mr. H. G. Wuyarrt, borough Milan : ; 3 He - 3 
__ engineer. Matthews & Yates : : : d , 1,262 ° fe) 
\Sangwin ; 4 : ; 3 . AAD! 7 <3 Donaghey_ . : ; ht 3455008) 0 
i aa 4 5 ; : : : : ~) S0DibOde B Rowell & Sons. : : : : HeHZIOe 4 Oo 
olby . - ; : ' Aad La Qdie Ritchie & Co. : : : ; : F 
Hewins & Goodhand : : : , fee SOG OL, 16 Jones & Attwood. : ; yiae : x 
Hews, Grimsby (accepted) . E ; Ba Wee RU te Aged Haven & Sons, Birmiog iam (17 “cept ted) q 903.90 O 


EFT Glaz d MARSHALL & CO. 
e Architectural Modellers, 
| S e Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 
Bricks SULCGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 
@ Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith, 
The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 
BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 
LIMITED, 
FLOORING BLOCKS 


Manufacturers and Erectors of pea oe 
Bugged in all sizes. 


ROPE & TAPE 
WN 7 : 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY, 


Oe 
Chimney Columns 

Nile Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
> and Repaired. No stop- 

page of Works required. 


Colliery Signals 


AND 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


PRICES FOR YELLOW DEAL, PITCH 
PINE AND OAK ON APPLICATION. 


Telegrams, 
* Blackburn, Nottingham.” 


; : eae ow | Telephone No. 288, 
Flooring with special joint to Pisce Sails.’ as above] - Nottingham. 
at the following low prices :— 


M é if it L te ; 0 N, Wainscot. P. Pine. 


MRAULIG & CENERAL ENGINEER, | 72. “WaRT#:S") rice {A LIST of ART PLATES 


h | y x4" queried pr Od. j et ae PUBLISHED IN 
‘ » plain 30s. § 
: °pscar Foundry, Leeds.| ’” ° Please apply for further particulars\te | iT) 15 i E AR C iq | T ECT ” 
ES: LIEBER, A.3,0., 4ra EDITION. VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 
tp hic Address, “HYDRAULIC, LEEDS.” Only Address—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.G. Will be forwarded on application to 


eNo.214, | Telephone 601 and 602 Avenue. 
Penden Azeat— GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD, 


©\MOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.c./For Index of Advertisers, see page x, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus. E.C, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


JOHANNESBURG. (S.A.). LONDON—continucd, 


For the supply and fixing of steel joists, chequered plates, | For making-up private streets. Mr. J. Barciay, engineer 
handrails, &c., at the generating station, Newtown. and surveyor. 


Tee Ltd. fe ae , . £1,250 240 dA Stile Hall Gardens. — 

nite ngineering Co., . . 3) GZS nO ; 

J&R. Niven. : - 1,144 If 0 pra order Aa Y Area Aly a? : ue 
Reid & Knuckey .. : : : . 1,090 10 9 Paar. ‘ee i ; 5 3 : pana ‘= 
Blane . : : OAT a3 5s ane : : : ; ; : 15235 Se 

Watson, jun. : ; , ; é . 1,472 ae 
ScCHONBERGER & KRATOCHWILL (accepted)) ; 599 17 9 Nichols 1,447 09 0 
For the construction of Brixton and Krugersdorp Roads, Fry Bros. . ; ; : 2 3 : 11422 °o Oo 
Johannesburg Swaker . : : : F f . : 130Lal ta 
Jowett & Rainey . . Rov aa 1g Bower Bros. : 4 é 2 : . 1,357 oun 
Olwage : : ; ; 9,545 16 o Free & Sons , : : : “ - 1,350. (Ohman 
Stowe . : + OO ate E Wheeler é ; , ; Y : . 1,317 (Gee 
J &W.A. Ledingham : SSO 5 2 oO Rhodes : : ; : : : . -1,304-1 temo 
Tirapani ; : PivO, 522 mous Wall . ; : ; : ; : », 1,270) ogaen 
Brindley : f : » tro GS Alo Parry & Co.. : : 3 : : -. 1,244 0. 
Proudfoct . : + BEBO S089 Balliguae. : , : : .. 1,230: Oauae 
Weightman & Ame ry : LOT 16) 3 9 Greenham & Coss 2 : : . 12257 
Prior /, -O,28T 16 270 Wimpey & Co. (accepted ) : : : . 1,220) Onmm 
JowreTr & Go. (acceptert) » §,9001 1500 Morton : : é ; : : 620 1 4 
Maher (informal) : OO AO an Binoy Road. 
KETTLE See é ee : c ; 3 597 13° 

For construction of a storage. reser ” ) 11 other works, for Wilson, ache ¢ Gat : : ; j Pe 0 

the County Council of Fife. Messrs. Bruce, Proup- Pp =e rs - : 5 ‘ 4 oa 

. endrette sa. : ; : , : ; 450 0 0 
root & MAcRAE, engineers, Cupar. Nichols . 4 oa 
Cast-iron pipes. Balls>. . . ’ ; ; : 3 433 ° oO 

LaipLaw & Son, Glasgow (accepted) . . £2,159 13 8 Fry Bros. . ; ; ; . : , 427 348 
General work. Medes pene a oie d i ; i We i 2 

Martin, Dunfermline (accepted ) . : o "8,873 48 8 Rhodes £ ' : : : ) 407 19 7 
Valves, fountains, &c. : pe & ee Co. 2 i ; ; ; 400 an 
GLENFIELD & Kennepy, Kilmarnock (accepted) 377 4 6  acom ee Rea oa s 3 "hie. : 30 3 ; 
LONDON. W. E. Ruopes (accepted) : : ‘ : 364 @ O 

For the erection of fireproof store and office at 4 Martineau Wall . . . ; : : - 349 ea 
Road, Highbury. Mr. H. W. Ristne, architect, 34 Norfolk Abinger Road. 
Street, Strand. | Morecroft . ‘ i ; .° 1,235 20mm 
Calnan . : : .£689 o ©} Wilson, Border & Con : ; ‘ . 1,136 Ome 
Gibson . : 5 : : 1 "664540 O77 Nicholls ‘ ; ; ‘ : : . 1,157 oan 
ScowEn (accebted) ‘ : . OE RS Cet AO Pedrette : : ‘ ; : : . ‘1,095 ‘Om 


The ‘*“MASTA” Patent Improved 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLABS 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 


Full Particulars sent on Application. 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2.Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See nemt ise 


|’ WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


ADE = 
i eS Tee eT sae 


TUBE WANUE PACTORERS. 8 


— =. = —™ 


is DELTA METAL CO,,'": 


EAST GREENWICH, oA a 


ON Sie 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER DIcK’ S) aR ATENTS) 


aii BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys. 


‘For Index of Advertisers, see page x. — 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON continued. LONDON —continued. 
Pall ts (‘e's , s é : . 41,087 0 o|}| . Morton ‘s “ : : A : «£240 34.10 
_ Swaker . y : : ; ed,003 17.6 | | Wimpey «Co. |. : ‘ ; : 2 249 0 O 
| Wheeler. “ P : : . 1,043 0 oj ; W.E. Ruones (accepted)  . : : . 2475 Os O 
| Fry Bros. . ; ; ; : : meroso 2s 4); Ball) i0*>. : ; ‘ : : 5 ee TAGE gO 
_ Watson, jun. ; : : 1,02 o-0| : Bower Bros. : : , : p : 23% 1000 G 
_ Adams ° ° : ; ; moro oO. 0}! Walls" | ; , : ‘ : : 24G oO 
_ Free & Sons : ; : , : 5 987° 0° o 
_ Rhodes : ; j 953.16 "0 Geraldine Road. 
| Parry & Co. 3 : : ‘ ; : 949 0 0 Wilson, Border & Co. . : : é : 538 O O 
_ Bower Bros.. , : : ‘ : : go2> 0 o|' Adams. ah : : : : } Sig (oO Oo 
| Wimpey & Co. . : : : : } 885 o o| - Nichols 3 ; : : f : : 467 0 O 
_ W. E. Ruones (accepted es : : : 856 o O Free & Sons. : , : : : : 460 0 oO 
| Wall .- . : : : : : 840 0 0O|;| Swaker.” . ; , F : : ‘ 456 16 6 
' Beverley Road. a eee . . ; - wee as 4G UF oe O 
| Wilson, Border & Co.. . Pen 211.0070 Bull <s a a ae 2 - 
I ee 2 | Redon! os | ne Uagoe, 2 
Free & Sons . : - : ; ; 205 0 Oo : ees Atel Ei : ; , ; : 434 0 90 
ry Bros. .. . « : : P : : 198 0,70 Reena hae ; F ‘ ‘ it ee ab: 
Wimpey & Co. (accepied) — . ’ . : 400 0 O 
Pedrette : A : : - : ; 198. 0 oO Parry & Co 36.0 ‘0 
- Greenham & Co. . ; : ; . ~ it 1OF 0%: 0 Wall a : ; ; ; ; ; s 
| : : } : : ; : ; P ; ; R75. Os O 
. Nichols of aes ; ? ; ‘ : 195. 0;0 Morton = 8 
_ Rhodes + Uae ; ae ee pelo yaks O CO Sn eee ee 
_ Bower Bros... ; ’ : : : SCOSE Cea: 
- Morecroft . . ; 7 ’ . é 180 o o/| For the taking-down and re-erecting temporary church, 
Parry & Co. : ; / ‘ é : 175 0 0 and erection of new church, for the trustees of Spring- 
epall . rh : . ’ : . ; 174 0 O field Road Primitive Methodist chapel. Mr. Frank 
| Wall . d ‘ . ; ; : ; 170 © O BETHELL, architect, Enfield. 
_ WIMPEy & Co. (accepted) . ; 4 : 169 0 oO eres , ° ° ° ° . - £3,196 oo 
: orne. : : : : aU 235 Oo Oo 
Addison Road. Wilton. > las figs ee vey oo 
_ Wilson, Border & Co. . : : ; 5 21760. © Steed & Sons A : : / : 2 1 2,6315)0 oO 
|) Morecroft . ; : : : , : 309 0 O Porter . : : : : : : 2540 tO, 5 O 
_ Swaker ; ; : f f : P B05 oO! 0 Stewart : . ; f 5 : SE PASTALOt) 0. 
| Pedrette : : 2 : ; , : 2850 oO Lawrence & Son . : p : : ATA Onl O 
gerry Bros. . ‘ : ‘ : : 5 273ie oO Jennings & Grenfell . : : : 2,400. 0.1.40 
Nicholls : s ; : ‘ é ; 275-100 Thomas & Edge . : : : ; . £2307. 070 
Adams. ; ; : ; , : : 29 E21 6">-O Mattock Bros. . ; ; : ; e287 “O oO 
Parry & Co.. ; ; ; : : : 269° 0 oO Winter & Sons . : : 3 : 220570 6 
_ Free & Sons i , : : : ; 265 © o|  Fairhead & Son, Enfield (provisionally ac- 
fgem. N. Rhodes. : : : : : 254172 6 cepted) é : ? : . F 2702.28) 40. 0 


“DUNEDIN” 


Galvanized Corrugated Hootlights 


Best and Cheapest. 


GALVANIZE IRON. 


Cylindrical Tanks. 
‘syuB], [BO11pUy]AD 
AIJEAA JOH] AYP JO SsaINpOIZU] JRULTIO IY 


ax FITZROY WORKS 
35210 364 Euston R2 
*- JONDON, 


Ullastrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent oa request. : 


JGHTNING CONDUCTORS 


PATENT COPPER ROPE OR TAPE 


NEWALL’S CONDUCTORS |: 


Are the most reliable, most effective, and cheapest offered to the public 


| 
! 
HM 


1ST Sole Manufacturers of Vyle’s Patent (Easily Tested) 
Lightning Conductors. 


Fixed complete by experienced workmen, and their efficiency tested by 
competent electricians. 


DIXON & CORBITT 


AND 


© RS, NEWALL & GO. LI 


130 STRAND, LOYDON, W.C. 


DEAD.OR OPENING. 
ANY LENGTH OF SHEET'TO 12 FT. LONGZ 
GUARANTEED WATERTIGHT. 


THOMAS SCOTT & CO. 


Grassmarket, EDINBURGH. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON—continued. 
For the erection of tram-shed to accommodate 
Pemberton Gardens, Holloway. 


LONDON—continued. 


25, 1907. 


328 cars in: For. the supply and delivery of (1) track ails and fastenings, 


&c., and (2) slot rails and conductor tee rails to be used 


Foster & Dicksee - 431,714.90 0 for the construction or reconstruction: for electric 
Mowlem & Co. . - 29,750 0 oO traction of further portions of the County Council’s 
~McCormick & Sons 29,372 90:0 tramways. 
Lawrence & Son 295362 0 O | Track rails, &c. 
Holloway . 29,331 9 O| Steel, Peech & Tozer. A £35 675 10 o 
Lovatt : 29,310 0.0}; P. & W. MacLellan 32,758 Bi 
_ Leslie & Co. 28,598 0-0 Barrow Hematite Steel Co. ; "4 31968 aiaams 
Carmichael ~ 28,221 0.0} | Bolckow, Vaughan & Co, Middlesbrough 
Patman & Fotheringham 28,203 0.0 (recommended) y : ' » 335230 Glee 
Kerridge & Shaw 27,460 0 0}  Seott . - 129,919" OD 
Kirk & Randall . 27,296 0.0] , The Lorain Steel Co., U.S.A. . _ 28,026! 10% 
Holland.& Hannen - . 27,046 |.0°=0 Le Bas& Co. . 27,240 5 © 
F’. & G. Foster 26,522 9-.0 Engineer's estimate 25,907 0 o 
Holloway Bros. . + 26,350 O-0), Slot rails and condatam tee vail. 
F. & H. F. Higgs : - 25,098 © 0] » Barrow Hematite Steel Co. 26,658 15 0 
Wall, Ltd., London (recommended ) 25,000 9:0 Smit’. 26,087 10 0 
For the reconstruction on the conduit system of electric | ” Bolekow, Vaughan & Co. 25,651 5 0 
traction of the tramways in Hoiloway Road, Peni} Ffodingham Iron and Steel po Ltd. eae ee 
Road and City Road, and the reconstruction on the commended). - 23,047 0 0 
overhead trolley system of the tramways from Coborn |. P. & W. MacLellan . ° + 20,993 .5.10 
Road to Bow Bridge. Le Bas & Co. vag ; ; : - <' , * 20:877 eames 
British Electric Equipment Co. . £120,000 0 oO Engineer’s estimate . ; : : - 101310 
Griffiths & Co. . 114,506 0 o| MILTON. 
White & Co. 108,324 I ©} For sewerage works at Milton, Hants. Mr. H. C H. 
Manders . 106,093 3 9 SHENTON, engineer, Westminster. . 
Blackwell & Co. 104,314 0 O Wort & Way . £9,888 18 1 
Mowlem & Co.. . 162,989 9 oO Moran & Son -) 8,631 7oene 
Dick Kerr & Co., London (recommended) 93,1512 11 Trimm 8,460 0 0 
Engineer’s estimate . 107,780 0 oO Cooke & Co. 7,961 0 
For supply of bull-headed male for car- cham Redhouse 7,949 2 10 
Cammell, Laird & Co. . 51,070 117, 6 Harrison & Co. 75750 12 6 
Barrow Hematite Steel Co. 1,613 10 8 Neal, Ltd. . 7,080° 7 
P. & W. Maclellan . Tj609 7.0 782 Firth & ‘Co. . 7,604 15 oO 
Bolckow, Vaughan & Co. , Ltd. (r ecommended) t,5¥3.40.. 16 Smith & Co. 7521 0 5 
Napier & Sons 71516 19 2 
For the erection of public library at the junction of the Old Streeter &' Co. 7495 6 4 
and New Kent roads. Mr. CraupE BaTLey, architect. F. Osénton . 7,243 0 
PERRY Bros., 21 Whitecross Street, E.C. Bell & Sons. 7,218 4 4 
(accepted ) . 1 L72OOCeS 10 Crawford 6,952 1 


MAHOGANY Loss ano 


Dry Boarps. 
TEAK Locs & Pianks. 


Plain and 
Figured. 


OAK Boarps, CANARY 
Rs WHITEWOOD Borns, Unolaned 


WINSOR & N EWTON|] 


LIMITED, 
BY Appointment to theft Majesties the ‘king and Queen, 


MANUFACTURERS OF WATER ooo 


SUPPLY DRAWING OFFICE REQUISITES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. —— 

WRITE TO ae 

38 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W., 


FOR CATALOGUE. 


Awarded Diploma at Cheap Cottages Exhibition, Garden City, Letchworth. 


COMBINED RANGE, COPPER, AND BATH 
WITH HOT-WATER SUPPLY, 


FOR MODEL DWELLINGS, COTTAGES, ae 


Adopted by the .. .« 
London County Council for Block Dwellings and Cottages. The Corporations and 
Borough Councils of Battersea, Camberwell, Hornsey, Manchester, Rotherham, 
Hanley, Gillingham (Kent), &c. Peabody Buildings, Bournville Village, Garden City 
(Letchworth), Garden City (Belfast), and for many other Municipal and Private 
Housing Schemes throughout the Country. 
For BEDROOMS and 


The “ELLKAY” FOLDING BATH DRESSING BROOME 
. eo 
The POPULAR “ELLKAY.” * “Mihi BiEthinos. 
Specifications, Working Drawings and Estimates on application. 


-ELLKAY. & CORNES, LTD. 


Bath House, 59 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C, 


GOLD MEDAL. 


BATH-ROOM OPEN... — | 


Awarded Royal Sanitary 
Institute’ 8 Medal, 


Teteioe No. 11,921 col y i. 


Kitchen Side ¢ of Fitting : Copper 
“and Bath at back. 


, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
MILTON —continued. RAMSGATE. 
_ . Chick, Carden Breen : ‘ < » 40,787 18, 2.| For th ; f cz ; , 
famadie ..'.: : : SS 6 go8 42 | 6 e erection. of additional staff accommodation at East 
Grounds & Newton : , ; a eae 6.23051 'D:.. 0 Cliff House, Ramsgate, for the Metropolitan Asylums 
_ Rayner Paiste ey By : : A108 22 44 Board. 
_ Macdonald . ; ‘ ; ; g .) 6,505.14 3 Dyke. ; ; : : ; - £774 9, 0 
| A.G.Osenton . i , : : eG A73 3, 4 Paramor & Sons. : : ¢ : ST G6 en ot O 
| (Riley . ‘ : : ‘ : : . 6,455 16 9| Samson . b ‘ q , : : SG awe tae 
Osman : F F ; ; ‘ $0,300 ..0.., O Mayers. 4 : ; : : ’ « Re Oe O 
Douglas. ’ y O,264.17. 0 Martin . : : : : : i ss FIOM O 
_ BrLackwELyi & Can London (accepted) : SEO. O8Ge. 6. .o Horne. , 2 F ; ¢ ; . 720 0'0 
| | NOTTINGHAM. > Pettman 2's aR) en es et a 
For the erection of school for senior scholars. |, Ross & Co. ° : : ; : : - 686 0 0 
Lewin, Netherfield (recommended). . £6,825 o o| eee Se : : : . . . - 003 «05,0 
PRETORIA (8.A.). ee ‘ : ‘ : : : oa. oO 
: : ; E : : . | '649 Oo. 0 
| For the erection of warders’ quarters, Prison Reserve. Miriams . , , : , j A - 620 10 0 
Templar Bros. . : 3 : ; eel 194 o | Anderson Bros. : ; ; : . Soo, Ge oO 
De Rapper. : ; { ‘ 4 14,640 0 O Woodhall & Son . : : . A enOO Gr, CO 
| De Waard . F hs , : 2,945.0 °° 0 Goodbourn (rec ommended) : , : pyess5 Oo 0 
| Munro&Co. . 4 : , 5 : oF ae roe) 
_ Dekkar : ; ; F : ; Sent COLO. Oo | 
| Reid & Co.. : ; : oy ks Patines GO | 
| Brown & Co. , : : : 3 Set 8 OCH) On5.0 
| Wulfse . ; ; , : i dit. 4196,0. 0 STIFFORD. 
/ Smith. A : ; : . 11,386 9 6/| For the erection of disinfector block and other work, at 
_ Edmanson & Thomas 2 : : eLET,COOm OF oO | hospital. Mr. C. M. Suiver, architect, Grays. 
Me 8. 10,964. 0 | Davison. 9. i, 22 See £1335 Mi ° 
_ Branniff . : : : : . 10,950 0 o| Myall & Upson . ; ; : 4 1,283 Oo 
| Lampen . : , ; : ; meres 7 6) |) Bruty’. ; : : F : : 1,266 18 6 
| Porter . : . . : ; . 10,766 0 o| Brand & Sons. ‘ ; : : sal apenas Lt 
_ Kroekel . : : , : : . 10,481 © ©o| Sheffield Bros. . ‘ : : : died 2h OG O 
| Millar & Son. : ; . 10,266 15 6| Godden&Son . ; ; ; ‘ {ea 1,2230199 0 
| Macdonald & Thorpe. : : : . 10,244 0 0 Potter . ‘ : ; 3 : 4 1,218.18 6 
_ Stabb. e 4 ¥ : : ; . 10,151 18 4| Hammond . : , : : P Let to peo. @ 
(ie Lane .. ¢ : . 9,967 0 o| Miskin: : : : vette : SAT ene ake, 
' > Van Reenan, Mostert & Co. . Pwo.g22- 6 11) Koster’.. : aS ; 2 19,1366" o 
|) Kirkness . ; : : : Oro. S34) 6 6.) Dobson ; : : . ; PPL Es4 718% 9 
Blake & Collins . . ‘ : : Seo. SOG. O70 Brown . ; : : / 5 : SAL. F25ieb Oi: 0 
Brown . ; : : : : P9514 10° 5 Pavitt & Sons : , ‘ 3 4) 1,088. 12. .0 
Dewar : 3 : : : : es. Go0, 17 66°) Davey. : : : a : PEET.OSE, 0» O 
Corfield. : ) eeec.gio. 6 oO). Butcher ; ; May te Be 
PRENTICE & Mack1e (accepted) : s . 8693 0 o!' Mead, Little Thurrock (accepted) . ; AE OLS 104+ 9 
) B. N. SN FWIN & S0 NS, LTD. MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
BACK HILL, HATTON, GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
Telegrams, “ Snewin, London. LONDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn, 
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RIPLEY. | BIRMINGHAM TEACHING PARIS. 


For constructing new offices, &c., at the town hall. Mr. 


It was stated at the annual meeting. of the Birmingham 
G. W. BIRD, Srey or | ee dtue District Drainage Board on Tuesday that the works had 
Walker & Son : : Ase: - £869 15 0 been inspected by a French deputation which had toured 
Peach. . . . ; 2 ; - 824 10 5 Europe and America in search of a satisfactory system. In 
Evans Brose iia 9% fest ol a ees Teen nis report Dr. Calmettes, the head of the deputation, said — 
Harris. ; ; ; - 770 12 0)“ tintil recently the city of Birmingham has been obliged 
Norman, Ripley (accepted : ; : - 757 5--3 | ito set aside large areas of land.in the low-lying parts of the 
Lee & Kirk. : : : - 740 @ ©] farm to act as ‘downward intermittent filtration beds with 
Harris & Hunt : : ‘ : : - 663 8 8) oF without cultivation, and this for want.of sufficient irriga- 
, Salt Bros. : : : : ; : - 661 10: ‘0 | tion area to deal with the total flow of sewage. Thanks to 
biological filters, this land can now be cultivated in an 
pee ordinary way under the best and most economical condi- 
NE. tions. So that having for a considerable time practised 
For the erection of cooking range, &c., at workhouse. land irrigation, which they have carried out in a thoroughly 
Newton, CHAMBERS & Co. (accepted) . . £356 10 °o| scientific manner on their estate, the city of Birmingham, 
convinced from the progress of their experience that the 
results of purification in biological: filters are better both 
hygienically and economically, have considered it necessary 
WITHERNSEA. to adopt this latter method, and -to continue the | 
For the erection of three dwelling-houses, South Cliff. calpains only to the extent ta which arable land 
Messrs. CLoucH & WRIGGLESWORTH, architects, Hull. capable of dealing with the quantity of sewage supplied 
Whitelam, Wilson & Co. . . . -4977 14 10] to it without injury to crops. This is- exactly the 
Boyes & Oliver. ; - 926 18 81] solution which, sooner or later, we are convinced 
Pe é : ; : . . ce fe) the city of Paris ‘will be forced to adopt. ate 
ingleton . : - : ; oH, ames By ey 
Nicholson : : : : : : eS rr 
Wilkinson ; : $ : es nie  eOOsN IT. co 
eee ; : : ; c : a His Majesty’s Consul-General at San Francisco (Mr, 
oe : F : ; ‘ , C. W. Bennett, C.I.E.) reports, according to the Board of 
Trade Journal, that the different insurance cofipanies have 
poate (te een AS now practically completed the settlement of lésses incurred 
ae in the recent disaster at San Francisco, and that the British 
For erecting waiting-room, &c., ia Victoria Square. Mr. G. | companies have fully sustained the reputation that, by long 
GREEN, borough engineer. dealing in the States and elsewhere, they have secured for 
T. & G. Perry. : : ; ‘ : - £399 Oe 4 "fair settlement of claims. The gross amount paid is, so far 
Willcock & Co. 3 : : : Meh 385 oO o| ascan be ascertained, about for ty millions sterling, whilst 
Jones. : : ; . - 380 o o| the actual loss caused by the fire, without including loss of 
Speake & Sens ‘ ; z : : . 377. © ©} income, &c., from burned buildings, is estimated at from 
Gough & Son. : ; ; ; ‘ . 360 © o| seventy to one hundred millions. | Eliminating property not 
Kidson : - 355 © O/| insured at all, there is no doubt, says Mr. Bennett, that pro- 
Cave & Son, Wolv erhampton (accepted ) . 347 0 O| perty in San Francisco was very much under-insured. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘IE NEW WAR OFFICE, WHITEHALL.—COUNCIL OF WAR ROOM, 


\THEDRAL SERIES._CARLISLE: TOWER AND SOUTH TRANSEPT. 


HAMPDEN PARK HOTEL, 


“ROUGH OF GLOSSOP PROPOSED CONVALESCENT AND NURSES’ 
| oo HOME. 


| BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Je buildings and improvement committee of the 
Jicoln City Council have passed plans for the erection of 
aieatre in Saltergate by a syndicate of local and other 
gitlemen. The theatre will hold 1,500 people, and, it is 
aicipated, will cost about 15,0007, The plans have been 
ppared by Mr. W. Hancock, architect, of Leicester, 

Tue building and stores sub-committee of the Bath 
eication committee report that, with regard to water con- 
snption, the report of the surveyor of corporate property 
s wed that for the quarter ended December the quantity 
owater used in the schools was 439,000 gallons, as com- 
ped with 349,000 gallons for the corresponding period of 
tl previous year. The figures for the respective twelve 
nnths were 1,746,000 and 1,935,000. 


\Messrs. PatmMan & FoTHERINGHAM have obtained the 
fiowing contracts:—(1) Messrs. Thomas Cook & Sons’ 
(arist agents) new premises, 107, 108 and tog Fleet 
Beak EC.; Messrs. Smee & Houchin, architects. (2) 
bldings, &c., May’s Yard, Eagle Street, Holborn, W.C., 
fc Messrs. H. & G. May; Mr. Hewish, architect. (3) 
Pmises for the Express Dairy Company, Ltd., Tavistock 
Pce, W.C. ; Mr. Fitzroy Doll, architect. (4) Library, Hither 
G:en, for the Lewisham Borough Council. (5) Alterations 
ti(Messrs. Schweppe’s offices, Hammersmith, W.; Mr. 
Eton, architect. (6) Two conveniences in Aldgate and 
Syreditch, for the City Corporation of London. 

“AN inquest was held last week at Ilkley on F. Carter, 
fc y-three, foreman bricklayer, and W. Mitchell, forty-five, 
son, who were killed by the collapse of a scaffold on the 


t(n hall building, in course of erection. With two others 
— 
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they were removing a stone, weighing 5 cwt., on a trolley 
over the scaffold, when it gave way, and three of the men 
fell into the roadway. The stone struck Carter on the body 
and legs and then fell across Mitchell’s face. Both men 
died almost immediately. The jury, in returning a verdict 
of accidental death, recommended that the Parliamentary 
committee now sitting to inquire into building accidents be 
asked to consider the advisability of making regulations 


respecting the erection of scaffolding and the testing of 
scaffold-poles. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Ir has been officially decided that 15,600 cubic feet of water 
may be diverted from the American side of the Niagara Falls 
and 160,000 horse-power may be imported from the Canadian 
side without substantially impairing the scenic grandeur. 

Tue chief officer of the London County Council tram- 
ways has designed an additional safeguard for the trams in 
connection with brake mechanism. Already it has been 
tested on two cars, and appears likely to meet in a great 
degree the special object for which it is designed. 

Tue Marylebone Borough Council have decided, on the 
recommendation of the electric-light committee, to allow 
large consumers of the borough’s electricity carrying on 
business in Oxford Street, Baker Street and Edgware Road 
a discount of 25 per cent. off their electric-light accounts, 
provided such accounts are paid monthly and within ten 
days of the date of rendering. 

THE watch committee of Bolton having threatened to 
take proceedings if the Corporation continued to permit the 
overcrowding of tramcars, the matter has been referred to 
the tramway committee to consider and report. It was 
stated by one councillor that owing to the inability of con- 
ductors to collect fares the Corporation were losing 1,000/. 
ayear. As many asa score of people could be seen hang- 
ing on to the footboards, and these weighted the cars down 
to such an extent that the lifeguard dragged on the ground. 

THE promotion of a Parliamentary bill for the electrifica- 
tion of the tramways in Rawtenstall and Bacup was agreed 
to at a statutory meeting of electors of Rawtenstall. The 
scheme contemplates the outlay of 113,668/, also 8$2,310/ 
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for equipment, 8,000/.'for motor-buses, 5,500/. for land for |. . 


municipal offices, 3,000/. for electrical motors and 5,80o0/. 
for sanitary purposes. . The total is over 223,000/., and the 
town clerk has made a: statutory declaration of revenue to 
be derived from the expenditure, and puts it at 20,000/. a 
year. 

Tur Edinburgh Town Council have adopted the recom- 
mendations of the electric-lighting committee that the water 
in the sewer belonging to the Water of Leith Purification 
and Sewer Commissioners be adopted as the scheme for 
condensation at M‘Donald Road Station ata probable cost 


of 6,000/, ; that estimates be obtained for the following | 


plant required. at M‘Donald Road Station :—Two turbo- 
generators, probable cost 15,000/. ; condensing plant, switch- 
board, steam pipes, foundations, &c., probable cost 14,000/. ; 
that application be made to the Secretary for Scotland for 
consent to the borrowing of a sum of 150,000/. for capital 
works, under the Electric Lighting Order of 1891. 

‘Tur Hamilton Town Council have sanctioned the pro- 


connection with the electric-lighting scheme for the burgh. 
The present borrowing powers have been exhausted, and 
the amount now asked for will leave about 5,500/. for 
ordinary extensions, after meeting the cost of those works 
already sanctioned and sums paid in excess of the previous 
borrowing powers. 

Tur business conducted by the electric supply committee 
of the Birmingham Corporation is making progress. There 
has of late been a very large demand from private con- 
sumers for electricity for power purposes, and in order to 
meet the demand the electric supply committee have de- 
cided to extend the supply mains. They resolved to ask 
the City Council for permission to obtain a special loan for 
the purpose. The cost of the extension has not yet been 
definitely ascertained, but high-pressure mains will be 
provided. 


Tur Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have adopted a 
recommendation of the works committee to improve the 
lighting of the dock estate at Liverpool and Birkenhead at 
an. estimated cost of 6,812/. 


VARIETIES. — 


Tue Eccles refuse destructors burnt 11,578 tons of wa 


during 1906. Sales of clinker realised 405/. and of gl. 


3/. 11s., and utilisation of the heat from the furnaces say 
over 630/. in coal. | we 

Tur present acreage of Glasgow is 12,796, with a popu 
tion of 801,000. Under the scheme for the proposed ext 
sion of boundaries it is proposed to add 15,542 acres, w 


60,000 of a population, bringing the total to 28,338 ac 


and the population 861,000, 

Tue Staffordshire education committee on Saturc 
approved preliminary plans providing tor four la 
laboratories, viz. chemical, physics, mining and potte 
together with a large meeting-room, classrooms, offices, . 
The cost of an institute was estimated at 12,500/. 


Tue Cheshire County Council have decided to buik 


| secondary school at Crewe, to cost about 18,000/. A 


posal of the committee to ask the Secretary for Scotland | has been secured in Ruskin Road, and plans havep 


for additional borrowing powers to the extent of 12,000/. in | 


approved. The school will accommodate between 350 ¢ 
400 students, drawn from the town and district. 

Tue Smethwick Town Council have decided to ad 
new by-laws providing that the height of rooms inten: 
to be used for human habitation should be not less tl 
g feet from the floor to the ceiling, and to forward then 
the Local Government Board for approval. 


Tue engineering standards committee has issued | 
further reports. One deals with the British standard sp 
fication for carbon filament glow lamps, and the other 
reference to British standard screw threads and { 
threads. They are published at the offices of the c 
mittee, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

We have received a copy of the “ City Diary” from 
publishers, Messrs. W. N. & L. Collingridge, of the - 
Press offices. This handy annual, produced in the Cit 
London, contains, for instance, a complete list with 
dresses of the members of the Corporation, a list of e 
public body connected with the City, and much fur 
information of value for the business man. 

Ture Morecambe Town Council on Monday rejecte 
scheme for the construction of a marine lake on the f 
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ore to cost 15,365/. In-sections’it would cost :—From 
yrd Street to Green Street, 5,288/.; from Green Street to 
e old jetty, 11,6647; or from Green Street to the Winter 
irdens, 10,856/. It was proposed that the, section costing 
2887. be adopted. The fishermen are hostile to the scheme. 
Tur East Ham education committee recently wrote to 
{2 National Telephone Co. asking fora rental of 12. Is. per 
‘num in respect of each of the wires crossing the play- 
5unds of the schools in the borough. In reply the com- 
ny state they are only prepared to pay Is. per annum in 
sh case, and in consequence the education committee have 
)yuested that the wires be removed at once. 

/ Tue Waltham Cross (Essex) Urban Council ordered 
ir sanitary inspector to make a house-to-house inspection 
‘the district, as a result of Mr. Rider Haggard’s evidence 
t summer before a select committee of the House of 
jmmons on the Housing of the Working Classes Bill. 
le inspector’s report was before the Council at their last 
jeting, and orders were given that a large number of 
/airs should be carried out to properties in the district. 
‘Tue Withington committee of the Manchester City 
ancil, who were opposed in their policy of paving 
_ suburban roads with stone setts by the property 
es in Chorlton-cum-Hardy, have decided, in accord- 
.e with the sanction of the Local Government Board, to 
cy out the work in Nicholas Road, Chorltcn, with stone 
(s. The owners offered to do the work in tar macadam 
| defray the cost, but the committee rejected the offer. 
Tue Leeds Corporation Bill was before Mr. Jeune, one 
{he Examiners of Standing Order Proofs at the House of 
jamons, on Monday. Under the Bill the Corporation 
«tS powers to construct additional waterworks in the 
jth and West Riding, and to abandon the Colsterdale 
ervoirs and certain other works authorised under the 
ot Act. The Bill also seeks powers to construct sewage 
jks. The cost is estimated at 1,892,456/. The Bill was 
j:red to proceed. 

far Maryport Harbour Commissioners have completed 
|negotiations for raising the required capital for the 
11g over of the harbour estate and constructing a new 
¢) water dock with railway accommodation, in accordance 
| the Parliamentary powers. A preliminary contract 


has been let to S. W. Harrison & Co., Birmingham, and 
work will be started in a couple of months. The capital 
required by the new company verges on a million. Under 
the Bill they have to discharge mortgage bonds amounting 
to 300,000/, and to produce evidence that not less than 
300,000/. has been subscribed and two-thirds paid up 

THE operations in connection wlth the extension of 
Kirkcaldy Harbour are making steady progress, and in the 
course of a few weeks the first section of the work—the 
extension of the East Pier—will be completed. This ex- 
tension carries the pier 600 feet further out than the original 
pier. The other sections of the work—including South 
Pier, dock and tidal basin—are to be commenced without 
delay. _ The engineers’ estimate the total cost of the scheme, 
allowing 9,500/. for contingencies, at 109,500/, or §,000/. 
higher than the scheme sanctioned in September. 

THE commercial attaché to H.M. Embassy at Madrid 
reports the formation of an iron syndicate, the Central 
Siderurgica, comprising twelve companies. It commenced 
operations on January 1, and is to last for a period of five 
years, prorogable from year to year. The consumption of 
commercial iron, girders and plates will be divided pro- 
portionately, and orders will be distributed from the central 
office. Those companies who cease producing will be 
reimbursed with a sum proportionate to the percentage of 
the production due to them. Prices are fixed by the 
directors, and from the first of the new year the price of 
commercial iron was raised 30 pesetas, that of industrial 
iron 40 pesetas and that ofplates 30 pesetas. 


Tue Chester Town Council find that the new sewage 
works <t Sealand, which they haye constructed according to 
the most modern sanitary ideas, are capable of dealing with 
only ab: ut two-thirds of the total sewage of the city in 
winter t me, and that to complete the works in such a 
way as to deal with the whole volume of sewage will 


‘involve the expenditure of about 66,o00/, in addition to 


the cost already involved of about 69,000/, Considerable 
anxiety and uneasiness have been felt in the city as to the 
scheme, and a reassuring statement from an expert would 
be gladly welcomed. The general purposes committee were 
n Tuesday authorised to consider what further expert 
dvi ‘e should be obtained, that they should report thereon 
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to ‘the Council, and, further, (that the services of Major 
Tulloch, the engineer to’the scheme, be dispensed with. 
Tue Metropolitan Asylums Board on Saturday con- 
sidered a report presented by the works committee upon 
letters received from the Local Government Board suggest- 
- ing modifications of the Board’s proposals for the provision 
of a new boiler-house, workshops, &c.; at the North-Eastern 
Hospital, the cost of which was originally estimated by the 
engineer-in-chief at 14,100/, The committee ‘submitted 
plans of a further modified scheme for the erection of the 
boiler-house, coal storage, workshop and destructor-house 
at an estimated cost of 12,000/, The modified scheme was 
approved, and it was ordered that it should be forwarded to 
the Local Government Board for their sanction under seal. 


GotF is looked upon as not only one of the most healthy 
games, but also as one affording the least risk of accident to 
its votaries, but even golf is not exempt from its special 
dangers.’ A well-known J.P. recently lost an eye in con- 
sequence of a blow from a golf ball when playing on the 
Meyrick Park Links, the eye having to be removed. The 
sufferer was'so far fortunate in possessing an accident 
policy with the Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
under which the sum of 500/. was forthwith paid. 


BEForE Judge Owen at Newport, Edward Turner, mason, 


sued George Banfield, collier, for 1oo/. for work and mate- 
rials in connection with the building of three houses. Ac- 
cording to defendant, Turner agreed to build the houses for 
340/., providing he had the materials from the old houses. 
There was no agreement signed and there were no specifica- 
tions. Several witnesses spoke to hearing the oral agree- 
ment for 340/. Plaintiff said ‘he had only agreed to do the 
work as cheap as possible, and to draw 2/. 10s. a week as 
his own wages. Two witnesses said that 450/. would be 
a fair price for the work after allowing for the old materials. 
Others said 340/. would be a fair price. Judge Owen re- 
marked there was a discussion going on in some of the papers 
about the value of expert evidence. 
point, where there was a difference of 11o/. ina small amount, 
or 25 per cent. difference. His Honour decided that there 
had been no specific contract to do the work for 340/. It 
was the most loose way of building houses he had ever 
heard of. He gave judgment for 45/. 
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| the erection of municipal offices, with shops underneath, 


Here was a case in 


[Jan. 25, 1907. 
A MEETING has been held in Coventry ° ‘of opponents | y 


the Earl Street vicinity. It was resolved that the erecti ; 
of municipal offices and shops should be opposed ont; 
grounds that the present scheme is undignified for a toy, 
of the size and importance of Coventry ; that the need {+ 
a town hall is urgent, and that it is not admitted that t, 
city cannot afford a town hall; that even if the city cann! 
afford a town hall at the present time it is undesirable | » 
utilise the site in such a way as to prejudice the erection ° r 
a proper town hall at a later period, or in such a way as | 

i 

p 


involve the purchase of another site for a town hall; and tt 
it forms no part of the business of a municipal authority 
speculate with the ratepayers’ money in the erection | 
shop property. It was resolved, also, that steps should 
taken to send a requisition to ihe Mayor to hold‘a pub: 
meeting on the subject, to get out a ground plan of thes 
and to instruct counsel to attend at the Local Governme: 
Board inquiry and oppose tthe application of the ‘Corpor: 


tion for a loan for this purpose. 


Tue London and Bath road, according to the report it 
the past year of Mr. R. J. Thomas, county surveyor f 
Buckinghamshire, is probably the most used by light mot- 
cars in the kingdom. He cites that a census taken 
Maidenhead town hall on Henley Sunday gave an averay 
of 107 cars per hour for twelve hours—no fewer tht 
1,284 motors for the day. During the year there has be) 
an increase in road maintenance in the county of near 
1,200/., and the main cause for this is stated to be the 3- 
crease in the number of heavy traction engines, as well ; 
the motor-car traffic, combined with the bad season. It h; 
been found impossible to keep well-rolled, first qual 
granite down, the suction in grip of pneumatic om 
especially those covered with projecting metal non-s) 
studs, tearing the smaller particles out of the road al 
dropping them on the hard surface, to be crushed into dit 
by ordinary traffic, and later swept away. A coating | 
granite now lasts only twelve months, whereas it had 
least three years’ life. In several cases tarmac has” bet 
used with satisfactory results. 
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NEW CATALOGUES. have many varieties, and there are also hot-closets, gas- 


7: new illustrated general catalogue issued by McDowall, eer pastry-ovens, hot-plates, boilers, besides cooking 
gen & Co., Ltd., ironfounders, is of a size that befits utensils. As specialists they have secured many important 
gcextensive a business. There are six sections, viz. iaanaey, and frequenters of some of the principal re- 
(; kitchen ranges, steam and gas-cookihg apparatus ; eas in London have benefited by the inventions of 
(gstoves and fireplace suites; (3) rain-water goods and ie Wilson Engineering Company. 

ge2ral castings ; baths and sanitary fittings; (4) veran- 
des, tailings, stairs; (5) stable fittings; (6) radiators, 
peers and hot-water pipes. Each section is abundantly 
jlistrated, and the outlay on the book must represent“a 
jae sum. Care is taken to give dimensions and prices. 
Tise who wish to purchase any articles can therefore 
‘veise what is obtainable. But in London it would be an 


Twenty years have elapsed since Mr. Horsfall intro- 
duced his “destructors” to sanitary authorities. The 
merits of the system have been recognised not only in 
this country but on the Continent and elsewhere. The 
destructors are used in Brussels, Hamburg, St. Peters- 
let : th burg, Zurich, Monaco, Neuchatel, Cairo, Para, Pernambuco, 
acmtage to visit the capacious show-rooms of the com- | | orenzo Marques, Durban, Bloemfontein, Singapore, as 

gy, in which each class of goods is arranged separately, | well as in Edinburgh, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
ar the visitor is enabled to select whatever is best adapted Westminster, &c. In many hospitals fie sat) considered 
to is purpose. One great advantage is that the products | to be an essential to sanitation. The long and varied 
‘othe Milton works are of the most modern forms or | experience of the company has enabled many adaptations 
goespond with the latest conclusions of practical men. | to be realised, and these are described in the latest publica- 
‘Ti lists introduced show the numerous modern buildings | tion of the company. There is, for instance, a portable 
inyhich the appliances have been used, such as'the Milton | destructor, which can be drawn by horses and will consume 
stim-cooking apparatus, which is well known throughout | a¢ least 6 tons of refuse in’ 24 hours.. The opportunities. 
filand, Ireland and Scotland. Captain Galton’s grates are | for so effectual an aid to Sanitation are increasing daily 
anng the company’s products. Then there are London 5 : 
(cnty grates, which are remarkable for their simplicity. | 
T/ ornamentation of the grates is always of an excellent 
dhacter. And, indeed, it may be said that among the | AT a meeting of the Llandudno District Council it was 
th sands of objects shown in the pages not one could be | reported by the works committee that as the result.of the 
cojidered as ugly. That is high praise, but is not more | recent storms a vast amount of shingle and sand appeared 
th, the character of the goods deserves. _ to have been moved, and the foundations of the concrete- 
han. amanrae eae steps and of the platforms on which the shelters are erected 
Dye of the worries of householders and tenants of flats | were laid bare to a much greater extent than before. The 
ar2s from unsatisfactory cooking-ranges. Attempts to | committee were of opinion that some active measures. 
jmrove them are generally unsatisfactory, and tenants | should be taken to protect these works, and to prevent as 
‘obet to the expense of introducing ranges which they | far as possible the removal of sand and shingle, and they 
‘aiot claim as their property. It is a great advantage of | instructed the surveyor to give the matter his earnest atten- 
th-anges of the Wilson Engineering Company, Ltd., that | tion and to report as to the best course to adopt, and, if 
th) are portable. It is not to be supposed they are flimsy, | necessary, visit for that purpose one or two of the seaside 
fovhey are no less strong and enduring than those which | places where similar trouble has been experienced. The 
‘anixtures. Some are-intended for use in large establish- | surveyor expressed the opinion that since 1895 no less than 
“mits, as in such places it is often convenient to change the | 50,000 tons of shingle had disappeared from the beach of 
potion of a range. The Wilson Engineering Company | Llandudno Bay. 
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| feel confident that’ complaints from damp walls would be reduced to a minimum.” 
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IMPROVED SAW-SHARPENING 
‘MACHINE. 


Tue old process of sharpening saws by |} 
is being. superseded by a machine perfe 
by M. Glover & Co. Under the old system 
saws had to be taken out of the benches a 
every half-day. The new machine ent; 
obviates the necessity for punching, with a 
drawbacks. By that means the life of the s 
is lengthened, and the process of hamme 
can be often dispensed with. An expert h 
sharpener can only file the teeth quite stra 
and sometimes he files them round. By m 
of the circular revolving emery wheel in Me 
Glover’s machine the saw teeth are n 
slightly hollow, like a skate blade or a hol 
ground razor. This hollow-ground cond 
conduces to sharpness, and it is claimed 
saws are able to cut better and retain the. 
longer than if they were filed by hand. 
means of easily adjustable contrivances, inc 
ing brass indexes, all the various “angles” 
“leads” required in saw teeth can be obta 
by the machine, which is fitted with a me 
that dispenses with all guesswork in “toppi 
for each gullet formed is of uniform depth. 
means of the stop motion, the emery wheel b 
lowered to a given point for each tooth, 
teeth are accurately sharpened to one hei 
each tooth, therefore, doing an equal amour 
work. More than half the teeth in a h; 
sharpened saw sometimes do not work at al 
they are “topped” shorter than others. 
machine is fitted with a special guard and 5] 
attachment, by which the temper of the s 
can be kept intact by the fine cold spray 
water ejected exactly on the precise tooth u1 
treatment, and the case hardening of the sa 
thus prevented. The cutting operation is' 
tinuous, as the wheel is driven steadily by 
long leather belt without interruption. The 


‘is also kept tight by an improved arrangem 
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pens that newly-punched saws have the teeth too long 
ltoo weak, with the result that they snap off. ‘Then 
in, in order to make the saws last as long as possible it 
, been the general practice to resort to “topping” until 
jre is hardly any gullet or shape of tooth left, in which 
se more power is required for sawing, and it is more 


4 


s as well as time which the machine insures should be 
yreciated in all saw-mills. 


| 


CHINESE TIN MINE. 


ithe State of Perak, has been fitted up within the last 
J2e years with the latest English machinery, which has 
ed paid for itself over and over again. The puddles 
4| sheds generally are situated in a valley, so that the ore 
jcends by gravitation from the mine proper. It is quarried 
) Chinese labour, and paid for per cubic yard deiivered to 


| works, all trucks and material being supplied by the | 


mie owner. The mine was started some four years ago, 
‘| owner having acquired the land from a coffee planter. 
]> output of washed tin ore is enormous, and the profits 
‘portionately great, The so-called Chinese mining is 
ried on, the system being as follows :—Shafts are sunk 
a.o-feet centres apart to a depth of, say, 50 feet to 100 feet, 
gording to the quality of the earth met with; then from 
h shaft the Chinese coolies drive horizontally, going on 
wil they meet. In this way a layer of earth is removed, 
peaceet thick, and sent up the shaft in baskets, which 
a hoisted by means of a wooden windlass. As this layer 
o:arth is removed wooden props are inserted, which sup- 
pit stout boards at the top; these keep the roof from 
fing in. 

aithis is being continually dug out, the props gradually 
six by the pressure of the superincumbent weight of the 
nf and earth above. The stout boards prevent the roof 
fing in, but as the ground is dug out they sink with their 
s)ports, and so always keep the 4 feet clear space which 
e bles the men to work. The method is certainly dangerous, 
b effective. The surface above gradually sinks as the 
eth is removed from below. One would think it would be 


— 


The feet of the props rest only on the floor, and | 
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| Council in their last report say : 


jicult to produce good work quickly. The great savingof to time recommended to accept a tender other than the 
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atever bethe position of the emery wheel. It frequently | better and as cheap in the long run,to excavate over the: 


whole area.—Wor?. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND TENDERS. 


THE general purposes committee of the London County 
The Council is from time:, 


lowest. It is necessary tor the committee submitting the , 
recommendation to satisfy the Council as to the reasons: for 
passing over the lower tender or tenders, and as reasons of 


_ this nature cannot be fully disclosed, either in a report to 


‘ ‘ z : | the Council or in i i 
CHINESE tin mine situated about 1o miles from Ipoh, | debate at meetings of the Council, the 


| question of the adequacy of such reasons sometimes 


occasions great difficulty when the recommendation is being 
considered. In these circumstances we think the Council 
would favour an arrangement under which the committee: 
making the recommendation would disclose to us the 
material facts, in order that we might be in a position, if we 
were not in agreement with the recommendation, to take 
action thereon at the meeting of the Council. We therefore 
recommend that the following be a standing order of the 
Council :—Whenever a committee resolve to recommend 
the Council to accept a tender which is not the lowest, that 
committee shall communicate to the general purposes com- 
mittee the reasons for passing over the lowest tender or 
tenders. Such communications shall be made in sufficient 
time to enable the general purposes committee to consider 


| the matter before the date on which the Council will have 


before it the report containing the recommendation in ques- 
tion. 


THE ARTISTIC TREATMENT OF CONCRETE.* 


THE consideration of concrete from an esthetic point of 
view may strike the average cement user as inappropriate 
and impossible, for hitherto the term ‘concrete ” at once 
suggested foundations, piers, dams, abutments, and, now- 
adays, it more than likely calls to mind columns, beams, 
floors, walls and, in fact, the entire structural parts of 


* A paper read before the National Association of Concrete 
Users by Mr. A. O. Elzner. 
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buildings. But it must be evident that our experience 
with this new material, new only, however, in the sense of 
adaptation, will show that like all legitimate and substantial 
structural materials, it too will, prove to be susceptible of 
artistic treatment in design. Wood and stone architecture 
are as old as the hills, and the art of the Medizevalist in 
developing true styles with these humble materials right- 
fully belongs to the world wonders. Brick and terra-cotta 
can scarcely claim quite so much distinction, although in 
point of artistic treatment they were brought to high 
development in the Gothic art of Italy. Iron and steel, 
however, do not fare quite so well except in a small 
way along the lines of purely ornamental work; for 
when the modern rolling mill began to turn out its 
product of structural shapes, and engineers discovered 
the wonderful possibilities of rivetted sections and 
connections, there was a great rush for structural iron and 
later for steel. Everything imaginable was made of it, and 
more in Europe than here. Bridges and viaducts, certain 
classes of business blocks and public buildings, even 
churches and cathedrals, all vied with one another in their 
architecture of iron and steel, and while some notable 
attempts achieved a measure of success, it required many 
years to develop an artistic style of design. And even at 
this late day, structural engineers, as a class, seem deter- 
mined to ignore the application of zsthetic principles to 
their designs of exposed work. 

But we feel quite hopeful. There has been and is much 
teaching and preaching of esthetics. Schools, periodicals 
and municipal art societies are doing much to educate the 
popular taste and to create a demand for beauty in public 
works, and this campaign, whose influence is spreading 
rapidly, will undoubtedly bring designers to recognise and 
appreciate the necessity and propriety of combining beauty 
with utility in all visible constructions. 

This problem will be greatly simplified in concrete 
work; for here, for the first time, we come to deal with a 
plastic material which can be moulded and modelled at 
will. Beauty, however, in structural design is worthy of 
the name only when, like beauty in nature, it has character. 
It must not be a servile copy of the style peculiar to some 
other material, but in fact must express the individuality 
of its own nature and must not disseimble. 
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Park, Glasgow, and you will 


by which it is applied. 
preparation which protects any 


creosoted under pressure. 
expensive pressure-plant; 
efficiency of the timber ; does not increase the liability of the wood! 
inflame; does not render the wood poisonous to human beings or domes 
animals; and does not leave the surface of the wood black and unpleasant 
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It is just this peculiarity that we must be careful of 
our concrete block architecture. At present the tender 
in the manufacture of these blocks is to imitate split fa 
of stone ashlar. This is radically wrong in principle a 
should not’ be tolerated. A flat, smooth face will alw: 
look well. However, if a pitched or split face is desir 
let it be produced by casting the block flat and then pit, 
ing off the face with chisel and hammer jusi as is done w 
stone. The clean fracture of the concrete thus exposed wil] 
eminently effective and artistic, and will have all the m« 
that belongs to truthfulness. Plain concrete ashlar wi 
might in some cases be effectively relieved by the int 
duction of bands of decorated blocks with some sim 
ornament moulded in the face, very much as is done w 
terra-cotta, but by all means avoid moulded rock-fa 
work. It is artistically bad. The frequent and const 
repetition of a few regular sizes and patterns ruins an eff 
which should be counted largely as accidental, but alw; 
expressive of a fine artistic sense in the selection ¢ 
grouping of the individual blocks. Artificiality, imitat 
and misrepresentation are stamped all over such work, < 
can be recognised at first glance. | 

Solid concrete walls have a great advantage over 
block walls in that they lend themselves much more reac 
to artistic treatment. This is especially true where tl 
are used in suburban and country buildings, perh: 
because of the touch of nature in the surroundi) 
which more nearly accords and harmonises with | 
broad treatment that can be so effectively employed 
wall surfaces. Perhaps the best sources of inspirat 
that can be had for such treatment are to be found in the | 
Spanish missions of California, which, although not 
concrete, nevertheless at once suggest its use, and above 
are fine examples of the artistic value of broad walls 
faces relieved by exquisitely proportioned openings jv 
ciously spaced and not infrequently embellished by 
moderate use of ornamentation. 

Let us say then, speaking of Domestic architectt 
where walls are made of solid concrete the surfaces sho’ 
be as unbroken as possible, avoiding especially artifir 
jointing, of which such frequent use is made, obtair 
either by scratching a joint into the fresh mortar w 
which the surface is plastered, or after the removal of 


} 
The result of much practi 
experiment has shown itto be i 
most efficient and economical mee 
for preserving any variety of structural tim] 
which it is impracticable or undesirable to ha: 
ANTHROL does not requi 
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handling—on the contrary, ANTHROL, while protecting from decay, at the same tf 
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fits, or by planting bevelled wood strips on the inner | applied by splashing it on with a paddle or a broom, or, 


face of the forms, thereby moulding the joint directly 
jo the concrete. 

‘Both methods are highly objectionable, utterly senseless 
qi ewsthetically very bad, and should be shunned. In 
wrk of moderate cost, where effects are to be sought in an 
ixpensive, straightforward and natural way, there can be 
n offence taken if the concrete is left untouched after 
rnoving the forms. In fact, this method has so much 
yrit that it might with pertect propriety be ‘classed as the 
nst thoroughly artistic. That is probably just what the 
plders of the old Spanish missions would have done if 
ily had had ‘concrete to use for their buildings. To be 
se, if such treatment is to be used, some care should be 
ercised in the preparation of the formwork, so that it will 
n result in the effect of a lot of patchwork. 


In more pretentious work several methods of treating | 


f| exposed concrete are available. 


A thin skin or crust of | 
pt cement usually is found to cover the surface where | 


| 
| 
| 
) 
| 
| 
| 
| 


eicrete was deposited wet and was well tamped. This | 


cist may be removed while still soft by means of a stream | 
o@water having some force, or by stiff wire brushes, in | 


wich cases the forms must be removed promptly and just 
a;oon as the work will stand it. This, however, involves 
wisiderable danger and should be done only by thoroughly 
eerienced persons. If successfully accomplished, the 
eict of the rough’surface thus produced is good and con- 
sient, for it exhibits the material in its true nature and 
aids all semblance of artificiality. 
‘This treatment, however, entails so- many ‘difficulties 
th it will not be very popular, and it'will be advisable to 
a(pt some other simpler and safer method giving similar 
reilts. The surfaces can be tooled all over with a chisel 
asn some classes of stonework, but while the result may 
beffective, it is rather expensive and slow work and _ will 
thefore be but sparingly used. It is difficult, too, to avoid 
Iciening an occasional pebble or stone and thus spotting 
th surface with objectionable blemishes, and possibly 
Qjaing up some internal cavities which are quite apt to 
oir and so starting a leak in the wall. 

A simple and inexpensive yet thoroughly practical 

hod of securing an artistic effect consists of covering 
th wall surface with a splatter-dash coat of cement mortar 


better still, it may be first spread on with a trowel and then, 
roughened by stippling with a stiff broom or brush or even 
a flat board, in which case the roughening is obtained by 
suction against the board. When such treatment as this 
is to be used, it may be highly appropriate in some cases, 
and, indeed, quite interesting, to-decorate parts of the 
surface with some simple panelwork or freehand model- 
ling. In case of panels it is best and simplest to adopt 
sunken work, as this can be readily produced by merely 
planting a board or block of desired shape agaiust the inside 
face of formwork, which leaves its impress upon being 
removed from the concrete. Or else a reverse mould made 
of some artistic bit of carving for a panel, or over a door or 
window, or a frieze, &c., may be nailed against the forms, 
and the resulting impress will be thoroughly effective, 
although a much higher artistic value would be due such 
work if it were modelled by hand directly in the cement 
mortar as it is applied and before it has had a chance to 
harden. 

This sort of work is being done extensively and success- 
fully in Germany, where the modern style of ‘ Nouveau 
art” presents abundant opportunity forendless designs. It. 
is already finding much favour in, our own country and 
ought to reach a high degree of development. 

Mouldings, especially in continuous courses, if attempted 
at all, should be of the simplest possible design; bold, yet 
of moderate projection and free from small delicate mem- 
bers. Square effects and bevelled projections serve very 
well in the place:ot conventional moulding, and rather 
accentuate the character of the work and-heighteén ‘its effect. 
Dentils of fair size can be worked in to good advantage and 
with comparatively little difficulty. -Such work’should, how- 
ever, be used sparingly, on account of the impracticability 
of treating the surface of the-resulting small»members, 
unless great freedom and latitude are allowable, without 
detriment to the artistic character of the design. It is par- 
ticularly difficult to do this in case the walls are to be 
plastered over with cement mortar. Where this is done, 
the work should be finished under the float rather than 
the trowel, so as to minimise the tendency to crack or 
craze, a great source of annoyance and disfigurement. 
Trowel finish, furthermore, almost invariably produces a 
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-séries of blotches of different shades and textures which, if 
introduced into rough work, have much artistic value, 
‘but must be classed as nothing better than blemishes in 
-smooth trowelled surfaces. Moreover, it is extremely diffi- 
.cult and well nigh impossible in plastering over moulding 
or projecting band-courses, to keep the edges straight and 
‘true as they should be in’smooth finish, with the result that 
the poor slovenly workmanship imparts an air of cheapness 
-and flimsiness to the building instead of the reverse, value | 
-and substance. 

Such ther are some of the readier methods that can be 
employed in producing artistic effects with concrete. This 
humble material, so replete with possibilities, but as yet so 
little understood, is manifestly destined to take an important 
place in the construction of our buildings and must there- 
fore strongly influence their design. But it means long, 
continuous and close observance and study of its nature, its 
possibilities and its limitations. If our designers will 
devote themselves sufficiently to this subject, as it so well 
deserves, they will discover in concrete a new and useful 
friend, and with its help will evolve a new architecture, full 
of life and character, strength and dignity, and all else that 
goes to make up a living style. 


ee 


| them built at all in the proper sense of the word, 1 


Mr. Marr said his client was quite willing to do that ne 
Full inquiry had been made, and they were quite satisf 
that the building material would be sufficient and sa 
factory. Provided the buildings were structurally of su) 
cient strength, he thought he was entitled to have EA 


asked for, though he might have been guilty of an offe; 
and subject to a fine. It was assumed that the mate 
was sufficient and that it was approved of. . 
The Dean asked how that could be assumed when | 
Court neverlsaw what was being done? They expected | 
petitioner would build according to the warrant grant 
but instead of doing what he was asked to do, he had. 
up brick piers instead of stoneones. The question of br, 
piers was never before the Court at all. The ree 
reported on the case from time to time, and the petition 
though he got warning about it, persisted in the work. 
Mr. Marr : No, I was never warned as regards the pi 
I got no intimation that the piers were considered unsa 
factory. That is the point on which my case rests. — | 
The Dean: You never could have got the Court 


sanction piers such as you have built. I do not consi 


foundations are not good to begin with, and the piers | 
built with blue.brick. And what sort of mortar have 1 


-used? It was mixed with soil, and the Court would | 


EDINBURGH BY-LAWS. 


Ar the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court Mr. George Marr, | 
solicitor, asked to be allowed to deviate from plans pre- | 
viously before the Court in regard to two tenements at 
Piersfield. Lord Dean of Guild Wilson said the Court | 
could not approve of the deviation so far as the piers were | 
concerned, and Mr. Marr pointed out that the burgh en- 
gineer’s inspector gave his approval to their erection. The . 
Dean said that was not according to their information. The | 
applicant had gone in defiance of his warrant, and _ the | 
Court could not and would not grant warrant, for these | 
piers. The Court took exception to the piers on the | 
question of their strength, and on their recommendation | 
the petitioner agreed to put up iron pillars alongside of the | 
piers to strengthen them. That had not been done, but | 
something different. 


THE 


BUILDING TRADE 
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One Penny. 


FOR THE BUILDER, MANUFACTURER, MERCHANT AND ARTISAN. 


Telephone: 
4725, HOLBORN. 


Dear Sir,—We beg to call your attention to the above paper, which appeals directly to a large section 


| allow that. 


| as they were. 


WITH WHICH IS- INCORPORATED 


THE BUILDERS REPORTER AND ENGINEERING TIMES. || | 


6-11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 


The public must be protected. 

Mr. Marr asked if the case could be continued, and | 
Dean, in replying, said they would be quite prepared to 
that, but on no account would they allow the piers to e) 
They must come down, and when they ca 
down they must have proper foundations. | 

Mr. Alexander Mitchell, the builder, pointed out tha 


| 


| they took down the piers the whole building would fall. 


Mr. Marr thought they were entitled to have a cl 
pronouncement of the Court as to what they were requi! 
to do. He was advised that he was entitled to rely upon: 
burgh engineer’s inspection. They were desirous of dc 


| everything possible to make the building satisfactory to! 
| Court. 


The Clerk of Court (Mr. David Lyon) said it was not 
the Court to prescribe; it was for the petitioner to m| 
another suggestion, and it would be considered. 
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public. It is practically a new paper 
and gives a full reflection of the building industries. 
carefully studied from end to end. 


grafted on two old-established periodicals with which it is now incorpor' 


Its. pages contain information useful to all; ut sho! 


Issued to meet the trend of the times at a popular price, it contains as much of everything interesting 1 


engaged in building operations as any of. the higher priced papers. 
: It 1s not too much to say for ourselves, and we state it with every confidence. that a year's swbscripi 
THE BUILDING TRADE” is one of the best investments anyone connected with the industry can make. | 
We trust we may have your assistance in making our new venture a great success, and shall be glad 1f you ' 

up the accompanying Order Form and forward it as soon as possible. ae 
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Jblished weekly, subscription 19s. per annum for Great 


witain, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s. 6d. | i s' : : 
| No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 


‘1 business communications to the Managing Director, 

| P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 

11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
Leudon, England. 

49Entered in the United States of America as second-class 
matter. Agents for America, The International News 
€o., 5 Breant’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London 
England, and New York. 


jolishing Offices, 6- 


| 
i 
| 
| 


| the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

rangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

1/CO., Ltd., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

| OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W 5.) Messrs WoC HAY 

“ELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


| Westminster has become one of the most important centres 


| 
‘se Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 
‘elbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Welling- 
iw, Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 
| and Hobart, Tasniania. 
SouTH AFRICA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 

Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


| NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
inder no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 


received afte: the first post_on Tuesday mornings, 


| 
| = 
| and n# proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
) view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 


| made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 


| 


\| 
ya 


complicaied matiers arising from the provisions of this 


difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
| answer any legal question that may be of interest to 


our readers. All tetters must be addressed “LEGAL 
i 


| 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Butld- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


| 
ae 
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in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
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Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


| The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 


and the Provinces results of Contpetitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for ther contents. 


LENDERSAEhc. 
*.* As creat disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CastTLEFORD.—March 3.—The Governors of Castleford 
Secondary schools invite designs from architects practising 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire for a dual Secondary 
school, &c., for 300 scholars. Premiums of 50/. and 25/. to 
be awarded by Mr. W. H. Brierly, the assessor. Deposit 
tos. 6d. Mr. A. Wilson, clerk to the Governors, Station 
Road, Castleford. 

DuruHam.—March 15.—The Durham County Education 
Authority invite competitive plans for a Secondary school 
at Bishop Auckland. Premiums of 20/. and to/. will be 


| paid for the plans placed second and third respectively. 
| Mr. J. A. L. Robson, secretary for higher education, Shire 
Hall, Durham. 


IRELAND.—Feb. 6.—The Galway Board of Guardians 


‘invite plans and estimates of a proposed fever hospital. 


i PATENT CALORIFIERS 


(NO STEAM TRAP REQUIRED) 


For HEATING APPARATUS and HOT WATER 
SUPPLY. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION AND ECONOMICAL IN WORKING. 


SPECIFIED BY H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS AND LEADING 
ARCHITECTS FOR ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS. 


THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. 
SHEFFIELD, & 28 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


PRICE LIST OW APPLICATION. 


| court. 


The premium of 25/. will be merged in the acchitect’s fees 
if the winner carries out the work. Particulars from Mr. 
R. F. Mullery, clerk to the Union, Galway. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


3 \RROW-IN-FURNESS.—Feb. 4.—For the erection and 
completion of proposed witnesses’ rooms at the police- 
The Borough Engineer, Town Hall. 

Biruincuam.—Feb. 5.—For alterations and additions to 
the warehouses and buildings in the occupation of the 
Severn and Canal Carrying Co. at the Worcester Wharf. 
Mr. W. F. Hobrough, local engineer of the Worcester and 
Birmingham Canal, Stoke Prior Wharf, near Stoke Works 
Station. 

BrrstwitH.—Feb. 6.—For erecting three cottages at 
Birstwith, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. 
William Bell, the company’s architect, York. 

BLAYDON-ON-TYNE.—Feb. 6.—For erecting goods ware- 
house, &c., for the North - Eastern Railway Co. Mr. 
William Bell, the company’s architect, Central Station, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


CALORIFIER. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Burniey.—Feb. 5.—For the erection of a county court 
at Burnley, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings. Deposit 14 1s. H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Bury St. Epmunps.—Feb. 


and other work in connection therewith, for the Bury St. 
Edmunds pageant, July 8 to 13. 


A.M.1.C.E., engineer, Town Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 

Bury.—Feb. 2.—For the joiners’ work and painting re- 
quired in connection with the museum at the art gallery. 
The Borough Engineer, Bury, Lancs. 


Bury.—Feb. 2.—For the erection of the extension to the 
central tramway depot in Rochdale Road. Deposit 2/. 
Mr. Arthur W. Bradley, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer and 
surveyor, Bury, Lancs. 

Caistor.—Feb. 6.—For alterations and improvements to 
the laundry at the workhouse. Deposit 171s. Mr. A. A. 
Padley, clerk, Union Offices, Caistor, Lincs. 

CAMELFORD.—Feb. 2.—For the erection of a residence 
at Camelford, Cornwall... Mr. Ernest Wise, M.S.A. (Wise & 
Wise), Launceston. 

CaATERHAM.—Feb. 6,—For remodelling the two general 
bath-rooms at Caterhamasylum, Surrey. Deposit 1/7. Mr. 
W.T. Hatch, M.LC.E., M.I.M.E., engineer-in-chief, Metrc- 
politan Asylums Board Offices, Embankment, London, S.F. 

CraTHaM.—Feb. 12.—For the erection of a laundry 
building and bakery on land adjoining the workhouse at 

Chatham. Deposit 1/7. 1s. Mr. E. Farley Cobb, architect, 
20 High Street, Rochester. 

Cranpon.—Feb. 4.—For the erection of a smallpox 

vera about two miles from Clandon station, Surrey, on 

the London and South-Western Railway. Deposit 5/. ss. 
Send names to Mr. T. W. Weeding, clerk to the Surrey 
Smallpox hospital committee, County Hall, Kingston-upon- 
Thames. 

DunpeE.—Feb. 5.—For erecting branch library at Perth 
Road. Mr. J. Thomece city architect, Muncipal Offices, 91 
Commercial Street, Dundee. 

DuruHam.—Feb. 7.—For erection and completion of 
thirteen dwelling- houses upon the Allergate building estate. 


11.—For the erection of a | 
covered grand stand to accommodate about 3,500 persons, | 


Mr. Walter D. Harding, | 


| Deposit 17. Mr. George Ord, architect and sury eyor, | 

| The Avenue, Durham. 

EasTBOURNE.—-Feb. 15.—For alterations and additions : 
| the laundry and kitchen at the Union workhouse. Mr. F. ( 
Cooke, architect, 2 Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 


Ecremont (CUMBERLAND).—Feb. 7.—For the erection , 
two houses at Mountain View. Mr. James Nicholls, ser 
11 Main Street, Egremont, Cumberland. 

Esuer.—Feb. 5:—For ‘the erection ofa. house and pr 
jmises. Mr. D. ‘ Andrew, architect, Bridge Road, Ea 
Molesey. 

Griascow.—Feb. 4. —For alterations and additions to tl 
‘Pinkston. power station, for the Corporation. The who 
work will be Jet ia one contract. Mr. James Dalrympl 
general manager, 46 Bath Street, Glasgow. 

GREAT Wieeee —Feb. 11.—For Landywood new Counc 
school, Great Wyrley (accommodation 350), Staffordshir 
Deposit 14. 1s. Apply to Mr. Graham Balfour, director « 
education, County Education Offices, Stafford. 

GREAT YARMOUTH. ae eb. 5.—For the extensions to ea: 
shed, Caister Road. J. W. Cockrill, M.LC.E., boroug 
surveyor, Town Hall, Gus Yarmouth. 


GuiLprorpv.—Feb. 2.—For carrying-out additions, alter: 
tions and reparations to the old school buildings at th 
workhouse. Mr. Edward L. Lunn, architect, 36 High Stree 
Guildford. 

Hairax.—Feb. 12.— For pulling-down old premise 
and the erection of four shops, offices and appurtenance 
thereto in George’s Square. Mr. Thos. Kershaw, architec 
Lancashire and. "y orkshire Bank Chambers, Halifax. 

Hererorp.—Feb. 11.—For.extensions to the building 

| at-the electricity station in Widemarsh Street. Mr. Joh 
Parker, city engineer, Hereford. 

Hutt. —Feb, 6.—For erecting shop for repairing an 
testing chains at Alfred Street, for the North-Eastern Rail 
way Co. Mr. William Bell, the Company’s architect, Yor] 

Hove.—Feb. 6.—For building office, shedding stores an 
other works at Sackvill Road depot. Mr. H. H. Seot 
borough surveyor, Municipal Offices, Hove. 

Lancwitu.—Feb. 4.— For the erection of an isolatio 
hospital at Langwith, Derby. Messrs. Rollinson & Soi 
architects, Corporation Street, Chesterfield. 


THE ACME OF PERFECTION. 
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A TILE with 4 NON-REFLECTING SURFA( 
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SUPPLEMEN < 


Leeps.—Feb. 12.—For the erection of brewhouse and | Rawmarsu.—Feb. 4.—For the erection of a Wesleyan 
«weniences, &c., in Hardisty’s Yard, off West Street. | church at Rawmarsh, Yorks. Names to Mr. W. J. Hale, 
Jposit 10s. 6¢. Mr. G. W. Atkinson, architect, 1 Mark | architect, i tot § James's Row, Sheffield. 


ine, Leeds. Repps-cum-Bastwick.—Feb. 4.—For the erection of a 
‘Lonpoy.—Feb. 6.—For alterations and additions to | Primitive Methodist church. Mr Arthur S. Hewitt, archi- 
4 Luke’s parochial schools in Old Street, Finsbury, E.C. | tect, Bank Chambers, Great Yarmouth. 
posit 2/. 2s. Messrs. Mark W. King ,;& Sons, 6 Holborn Rocue.—Feb. 11.—For new closets, new drainage 
\:duct, E.C. scheme, playground enlargement, cloak-room alterations, 
/Macctesrietp.—Feb. 13.—For the erection of a laundry | &c., to the Roche Council school, Cornwall. Mr. B. C. 
j) Parker Street, for the Managers of the Macclesfield | Andrew, architect to the committee, Biddick’s Court, 
« tified industrial school. Deposit 1os. Mr. Jabez Wright, | St. Austell, 
ahitect, 27 King Edward Street, Macclesfield. | st. ANnNes-on-SEA.—Feb. 9.—For the enlargement of 
-Mancuester. —Feb. 4.— For. general builders’ work | Wesleyan church and schools. Messrs. Walker & Collinson, 


puired in erection of an electric-car depot at Chorlton | @tchitects, Cheapside Chambers, Bradford. 


fad. Deposit 27. 2s. Mr. J. M. M’Elroy, general manager, SCOTLAND.—Feb. 5.—For the erection of enclosing walls, 

jimways Department, 55 Piccadilly, Manchester. railing and gate in connection with provision of new par ish 
‘Mancuester.—Feb. 6.—For the erection of the Grange burying- ground at Balure, Kinlochspelvie, Mull. Mr. 

Seet special Municipal school, Bradford, aud the Devon- ls L arc cee Tobermory. 

sre Street Municipal school, All Saints, Manchester. “acetal Same ~_Kor post office at Stornoway. De- 


posit 14 1s. Mr. W. Tr, Oldrieve, H.M. Office of Works, 
Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

ScoTLanp.—Feb. 16.—For the erection of schoolmaster’s 
house at Westruther. Mr. T. R. Atkinson, architect, 
Earlston 

SHEFFIELD.—Feb. 4.—For the erection of additions and 


[oosit aj, 2s. in each case. The Education Offices, Deans- 
ge, Manchester. 

\MANCHESTER.—Feb. 16.—For the erection of engine and 
pler-houses, offices, workshops, &c., for a hydraulic pump- 
ii station in Water Street. Deposit F91s.. “The City 


i a Re anchester. | alterations to the school and outbuildings in Mayfield, Ful- 


RB — pee ie ge of oa wood. Deposit 1/7 1s. Messrs. C. y. Innocent & Son, 
oitractors and plumbers’ work that may be required -in architects, 22 High Street, Sheffield. 


einection with the drainage of houses and other premises 
fotwelve months ending “March 31, 1908, for the Corpora- 
Deposit 17 1s. Mr. H. Prescott, manager of the 


ToLwortTu. —Feb. 15.—For the erection of a ward pavi- 
| lion and other additions and alterations at the Tolworth 
isolation hospital, near Surbiton. Deposit 52 5s. Mr. 


is se drainage department. | W. H. Woodroffe, architect, 57 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Matrervace. — Feb. 29557 For the erection of  ele- | VentTNoR.—Feb. 7.—For the completion of a pavilion at 
matary school and master’s house at Matterdale, Cumber- | the pierhead. -The Surveyor, Town Hall, Ventnor, I.W. 

tad. Mr. Joseph Forster, architect, 13 Earl Street, Carlisle. Wa es. — For building Primitive meen int Sunday 


Penxer.—Feb. 7.—For the erection of a public | school fronting Cromwell. Road, Newport, Mon. Messrs. 
elnentary school for 350 scholars at Penketh, near War- | Newland, Davis & Hunt, architects, Commercial Street, 
riston, Lancashire. Deposit 27. Mr. Henry Littler, county | Newport, Mon. 


ailitect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. Wa_Les —Feb. 7.—For alterations and additions to the 

Raraam. —Feb. 13.—For the erection of a hous? at t'!e | Tredegar Arms hotel, Crosskeys, Mon. Messrs. Lansdowne 
wks, for the Rainham Waterworks Co., Kent. Mr. W. | & Griggs, architects, Metropolitan Bank Chambers, New- 
ES Grant, architect, Sittingbourne. port. 
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Mechanism and small paracentric 


And Mosaic Artists, Flooring Contractors, 
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A. MION & GO., Duke St., Liverpool. 
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Key. Absolute Security at’ low 
cost. Made in many sizes. 


On sale at all Ironmongers, or | 
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Your Enquiries 


For CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORKS, 
ROOFINC, STORAGE TANKS. 


“INEST “‘HyDRo” mabe. _|CLAYTON SON & €O., Ltd., LEEDS, 
, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


OTHERWELL. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
‘a 


A.BRAITH & WINTON 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


3s essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.¢. 


ENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of i R O O F | N Ge Th L: ES 
« 
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tors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. principal Railway Companies, Corporations, &c. for Granite Also PRESSED Smooth-faced { igen Mark: 


ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW, | cconsisis Earns tas, Sites, Sone, Ste Copies. HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 


‘ CHARD D. BATCHEL STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century agy 
O ey are as good now as when first fixed 
of ye Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 


, EXCELSIOR 

ao , ay “ee ‘ 8b, 

eASesihe ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Sy."2 5% Pegton, HARD BLUE STONE 

Boo Ne. WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. Ob pay, on. be. 9 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Wates.—Feb. 9.—For the erection of a Council school | TENDERS. 
at Ammanford, Carmarthen, to accommodate 500 children. | ae gs ee 
Deposit 32 3s. Mr. W. D. Jenkins, county education archi- | BECKENHAM. 
tect, Carmarsnen: | For supplying about 250 lineal yards of wrought-iron u 


Wa.rs.—Feb. 16.—For erection of a reading-room, 


. : i fencing 6 feet high with entrance-gates. 
caretaker’s cottage, &c., on site at Coedpenmaen, near | climbable fencing 5 gates. \ 


Joun A, ANGELL, Surveyor. 


Pontypridd. Mr. Philip John Jones, architect, Cilfynydd, | : 
near Pontypridd, and Tonyrefail. | Vaughan & Cook . : ; : 5 - £546 © 
Warrincton.—Feb. 8.—For the erection of a public | Loughborough Ironworks. ; : .  5ad ae 
elementary school, to be known as the Bolton Council; Barnes . : : ; 5 on er 1 BOA me 
school. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. J. Moore Murray, secretary | Bostwick Gate Co. . ; : ; ‘ he 
and director, Education Office, Sankey Street, Warrington. | Lockerbie & Wilkinson . : ; ‘ . 3096 109 
Watrorp.—Feb. 6.—For the erection of stores, buildings | Priest & Sons. ; F : : : - 3795a8 
and stables at the Council offices. Deposit 1/ Is. Mr. D.| Boulton & Paul. : ; 2 ; . 375m 
Waterhouse, surveyor to the Council, 14 High Street, | Hill & Smith . 3 3 : 3 3 . 374 
Watford. | Miller & Sons : : F ; : . (361 we 
WELLINGBOROUGH.—Feb. 7.—For the erection of a new | Mullings. : : 4 s 3 : . 347m 
post-office. Deposit 1/ Is. H.M. Office of Works, &c,, | Jones & Co. . . : : : : - 345 ai 
Storey’s Gate, S.W. Haywood & Sons . : 3 e : . 320a 
WincuEsTER.—Feb. 6.—For alterations to the Corn j Elwell ‘ : : : : ; : - 29 
Exchange. Mr. J. Ashton Sawyer, chartered surveyor, Wenham & Waters ; : : ; . i 
59 High Street, Winchester. Gratrix & Sons : ‘ : - 284 15 
WonrcesteR.—Feb. 8.—For the rebuilding of Tyseley E. J. Raybould (recommended ) : ; - 75 
bridge, on the Warwick main road, in the parish of 
Yardley. Mr. J. H. Garrett, county road surveyor, Shire 
Hall, Worcester. 
BRIGHTON. 
aug generally recognised that the railway companies | For alterations and additions to Hanover Terrace scho 
offer the public from time to time cheap excursion facilities | Messrs. T. Simpson & Son, surveyors. : 
to a large number of health and pleasure resorts. Such | Tile Dad 
facilities, however, do not meet the case where an individual | Sykes & Son ° ° . £2,410 19 8 AO1 15 
is invited to spend a week-end with a friend if his residence | Barnes & Sons . e «2330S Oe 33 Jo 
happens to lie off the beaten track of popular places. The Lockyer : ; : . “2266; Sonne 51 0 
Great Central Company have instituted an arrarigement | Sattin & Evershec 3 . | 2077 On ae 59 0 
whereby first and third-class tickets are issued by any train Holloway Bros. . : . AGLI Sane 57 aes 
every Saturday at a single fare and a quarter for the double Longley & Co. . 3 » C1935 <7 ne 62, h0 
journey from London, Marylebone, to a large number of | Evans. . ; ; . ) SRS ORE SOnye 62 0 
cities and towns in the Midlands and the North. Passengers Rowlands Bros. . : Me Py pice el 59 0 
are allowed to return by any train on the following Sunday ; Cook & Sons : , « \ 5, 607226 69 © 
or Monday. Full particulars can be obtained at Marylebone | Hockley & Co., Grantham 
station and at any of the Company’s town offices or agencies. (recomended ) . 3 . 643s Ge Pilg hoa 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


WORKS IN EUROPE. 


ROCHESTER KENT 
WONDON OFFICE 1S9 DUEEN VICTORIA nf: 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 


Contractors tc the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 
MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works : NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EX! 
(30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRI 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on appli 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to he absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adultera 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS? Plans or SCHEMES submitted free LEED: 


For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


Teie. No. 2141. 


pone Aa RARER EY INET ESI 


MOSAIC TE! RAZZO ( 


14,NARROW PLAIN, BRISTC 


f } 


SUPPLEMENT 


Chester-le-Street. 


ee Ce LRSB 10 | ¥ 
| White : 835 10 o| Evans & Co. . . - £14,554 0 0 
\Sierick . . : : d : 4 823 o 0o| Tout 8,283 0 oO 
| Pate ‘ , } ‘ Sara vhs G Roberts & Co. + SO0OFG5.O 
| Chatt& Co. . : 7190 0 Oak Building Co. - 7:997 9 oO 
Taylor 4 665 6 I0| Hyde & Co. : 7;999 90 9 
Johnson & Sprong . 635 8 2| Jackson & Co. a (04 SR POO 
Brown ; / 617 aes | Davies & Son : 745900) BOnRO 
Carrick : EErGIG th 9 Pavitt & Sons - 7,869) 0 0 
| Wright : f : ‘ 600 0 oO Rowley Bros. 7,781 0 oO 
Hardy & Atkinson . ; : : Saerse 4 Parker & Son - 7:744 0 0 
| Coxon & Co. 588 0 5 Pricey. , 7,727 0 0 
Thornton & Co. §43 83-0 Foster iL) Ke ee 
Short 32118 2 Patman - : = M705 36. Q2 .O 
\Bewler . } : ; ; ; $20 7 3 | Patman & ore ma char : : : Sn, 500 0? 0 
| Reevell : ee ea 3}. 6 Brand. 7,382 0 0 
| Rosson, Newcastle aptad) t , 44g oO 9 Parsons Ai7e Or. © 
Mattock & aan Tels) | Sek Ke. 
CLACTON-ON-SEA. & Sie 7,249 10 0 
| : | Thomas & Boece 7,200 O O 
or the erecticn of model laundry, Convalescent Road, | Ne ohtiioale if 
| Messrs. Baker & Wricutson, architects, Clacton and | 5 a 4 LRASIE ES oO 
_ London. dos i ial ae ite tS: 
| Fitch & Co. paar vow {cl 
Chambers . ' : : : - ses 1,664 0 O| jy k es 
Merch. sts ; Hopomre! Oylgo. 7,075 9 0 
Farr : 1,598 oS) Moss & Co. 7:075°:0 0 
Dobson & Son 1,585 0 oO Hawkins & Co. . ZsyOT7 0" 0 
Gladwell 1,577.0 0| Sabey & Son 6,900 0 o 
Everett & Son 1,530 0 O| Fairhead & Son. . 6,897 0 0 
os & Co. ; 1953970 | =Wisdom Bros. GOS a 
| ; ‘ ‘ ice a Z | Harris & Son 2.8 HF5En8 0 
| Marrable 1,403 0 0| Lawrence & Son : » © 6,694.1 01° o 
McKay . 1,398 o o|  Guttridge E , 186,646 Fo > o 
_ SMITH, Clacton (accepted) 1,389 0 0! Clark & Son .  GLOZ8e? oO “OG 
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CHESTER-LE-STREET. | 


For construction of main sewer for The Mount, in the 
| parish of Usworth. Mr. Jonxn H. Mors, surveyor, 


Street, W.C. 


ENFIELD. 


For the erection of junior mixed school at Bush Hill Park. 
Mr. G. E. T. Lawrence, architect, 22 Buckingham 


= 


RAGE & CO. 


(LIMITED) 


ae BLOCK MAKERS 


of every description. 


| 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


téltams, “Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


LXR, FINDLAY & 60., LTD., 


‘-MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
NEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


tAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
| For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


(DON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


| 


—_ 
ve 


ev Roval Patronage. 3nstant Despatch. 
eS 


4LVANIZED GALVANIZED 


OT. TUBES IRON ROOFING 
foias, Water and Steam. and all necessary Fittings. 


= eptional Low Prices up to Feb. 2Sth. 


AN IMMEDIATE MORTGAGE 
is offered by the 
SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE 


LIFE OFFICE 
Over approved property at rates 
of repayment usually less than 
the rent. At death the property 
becomes free for the family. 
Legal and other expenses borne 
by the Company. 


| Prospectus from 
Ww, Me BOWIE, London Manager, 
2,3 & 4 pecere ye. E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post7d.: 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 W estminster. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, ‘&c. 


“ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS 


(DOREL FRERES’ SYSTEM). 

Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth.” 
R.’s Method of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free. 

We FE. STANLEY & CO.,Ltd. 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 

Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “‘ Tribrach, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
lelegrams, ““FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, “‘ May, Sheffield.” 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schcols, ' § 


Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. | 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (ap te 


73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 


OF ALL 
FIRST CLASS DEALERS | 
EVERYWHERE. » 


= 
(Regd. Trade Mark.) THE 


“SAMSON” 4 


Tenfold 


SOLID ti Z the 


BRAIDED ¥“ Durability 


of the ordinary 


SAS | é so-called “ best” 


sash lines at practi- 
cally THE SAME | 
PRICE. ‘ 
IT 1S SPECIFIED by the } 
Best Architects. 
IT iS USED by the Best 
ilders. 
eS Builder 
Ss 


(/ncorp.), } 


8 BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.c. | 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES Fy rere jay 
Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. COOK. .& HAMMOND, 


- Draftsmen. and Lithographer;s, | 
Nos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, | _ WESTMINSTER. 


Telephone, No. oan ictotia. 


2 + twee 4a 


rene a Lares SR alle 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ERITH. IRELAND—continued, 

For private street works in Alexander Road. For the plumbing and gasfitting of the new techni¢al schools 
Beach & Co. . . : . . . 2985 Om Kingstown, co. Dublin. Mr. Geo. T. Moorr, architect 
Fry Bros. 5 : : ; é ; SOS as5) ae Manly 
lee. B55 4 0! Dpckrell, Sons & Co., Lid. 5”. 
Free & Sons . f f022 eee Ol er Kennedy. ; : ; mae 
Road Maintenance Sod Stone Supply Ge i,t OOD Ts ela Dowd & Son . ; : F ? i .- 546 12 ¢ 
Miskin. . : - 783 5 8| Maguire & Gatchell : ; , : . 335mm ¢ 
Brice & Sons . ; : : : : Ca a Onn MON armara'y!o-« ? : : : : me CO 
Johnson & Anderson. 969 13-403) a Tolly ; ; ; ; : } . Oh sem c 
ETHERIDGE, Old Kent Road, S.E. (accepted ) )  7o4s44...5 1 Livre (accepted) ; : : ; : . 4S5 eee 

HENFIELD. | Ki . , 
‘ or heating arrangements. 
For supply and laying 2,500 yards of g-inch water-main at) \raceine & GATCHELL (accepted ) a 
Henfield. Mr. F. SLAUGHTER, surveyor. | es : oe Co Lice P : : eS 
Dukewes bobaac One usgrave & Co,, Pee ‘ , 7 a 
Martin . a : ; ; : ; = O40 a cOmrO For additional work. 
Huley . : . : ; . 800 0 0} Mactrre & GATCHELL (accepted) . : . ee 
McDonald & Hautes : ; : : . 750: 20-04 
Soan . . . . . . ». Jat 70: | KENILWORTH. 
Roberts . ; : : . 720 © O| For alterations and additions to Woodcote Lodge, Kenil 
Davies, Ball & Co.. é : 3 : @ FOOS OOF) worth. Mr. C. M. C. ARMSTRONG, a “Warwick. 
Rutter & Sons : - : . 669 © O| ~G F' Smith & Sons é 1.660 9" 
Osman . ; : : : : . 668 0 © E. Smita & Son, Kenilworth (accepted ) : a 18 
Hughes . : : ; : : 4, (660° GG 20 
Peattie . : a ROS Oe On KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. i 
King ; 5 ; : : ; : . 635 © ©} Forthe erection of workshops, Norbiton Common farm, 
Collingwood . . : i : i 5 NGeiovhe tay x: Myles & Warner . : ; f :  £6:243 ae 
Watson . ’ gee gOr OMS COLSOn = he : . : : . 5 185m 
STREETER & Co., Godalming (accepted) : 5! EBSA Oy 0 Masa: 2 i : f : ‘ sl 
IRELAND. Oldridge & Sons . : ; : : . 5 08am 
For the erection of tower and spire ¢ at Julianstown Church, Parsons & Townsend . : : e . 5035-0 
lengthening church and other alterations. Mr. J. F. Hawkey : ; ; : ; : . 4,022amme 
Futter, architect, Dublin. Potter Bros. . : ‘ F ; ; .  4,850-008 
J. Pemberton : , : 2 : eo ayo /O) O Clayton Ee : : ; : 3 . 4)7945ReR | 
H. Pemberton. : } ; : : 2.295 Oro Roberts &:-Co. ~~ : . : j . A4,750sne 
Collen Bros. d . 3 a ; : eee © Oo Drowley & Co. . : ; : 2 . > 4,706ume 
Smullen & Son . : : : : pth d7Gie OO PHICEE E ; ‘ : : 3 : - »4)597 ae 
Donovan & Son . ; : , ‘ E 2,160 e. of Pitt : 4 , 2 : ‘ ; » 4,595 
Bolton & Sou : : ‘ " , migitoosne. 0.4 - Fosters: ; ; . : ; . . 4,555 ame 
Crampton . ; t : : ; (OOO La” JO. ty de & Co... : . 4,4550u 
Henley. : . 1,873 0 0| Gopparp & Son, Dor king (accepted) . . 44ers 
M'LauGHLIN & H. ARVEY (accepted) : . 2,470 10-0} “Lawrence: . s : : : F -. 4399088 


RT-SEAIE z2Grorce 


SIONE & WOOD CARVING & Aegis tga 
mers. DECORATIVE-PLASIER WORKS, 


BRAMLEY FALL STON 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all a 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEE 


Telegraphie Address. ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 onsale 


Li “Telogeaphle Address, “QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Tolan, 2 
EOR ALL CLIMAT 

APER WATER-PROOF, 

ROT-PROOF. ee INSECT-PR 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp’ Walls. : 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 1 
| 


VIGERS, SONS & C 


TIMBER AND HARDWOOD MERCHANTS. Telegrams, ‘‘ THICKLY, Lox 


Telephon 
ve Note Avideoss | Wier Office, ) Eagle Wharf, High Street, Peckham, (35 "5o 
) Wharf and Mill, | and at Chelsea and Soho. 989 WESTE 
_ SPECIAL FLOORINGS in OAK, TEAK, MAPLE, PITCH PINE, &c,, to any required joint. | 
FLOORING BLOCKS in DEAL; PITCH PINE, ‘OAK, and‘other Hardwoods. | 
~ MIG QUALITY. Lowy PRICES. PLEASE WRIFE. US-. 


C. 
ae 
\ 


= | 
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SUPPLEMENT 


EE  ————— ————  ———, 


LONDON. 


For alterations and additions to Colfe’s 
Lewisham. - Mr. Horace Porter, surveyor, 16 Russell 

| Square, W.C. 
Weeecoronbuil & Son —. : ; . 


almshouses, | 


i 


LONDON—continued. 


For alterations and additions at infirmary, Lower Road, 
Rotherhithe. Mr. A. H. Newnan, architect, 31 Tooley’ 
Street, S.E. Quantities by Messrs. W. T. Fartuinc & 


. ae Parco 20.0 | Son. 
Kennard Bros. ‘ 3 : : ; 508 oO 0} Goddard & Sons STAs 
| Sraines & Co. (accepted ) ee s1ooL O..a | Kent) , Cae aD" ates - 
| ; i Spencer, Santo & Co. 45,800 0 .o 
For the construction of underground convenience at ‘*Kirk & Randall . 45,9271 ,0 oO 
. Brockwell Park. Mr. Henry Epwarps, borough Reason ; 45,500 0 oO 
| engineer. | Godson & Sons . ; 45,473 0 6 
| Builders’ wor. | Patman & Fotheringham 44,973 © oO 
| Doulton & Co. . : WA2,6700 § 0 | pie = as 44,877 © © 
_ Spencer, Santo & Co. . . 2,628 0 o| Johnson & Co. plate page 
Thomas & Edge . Po emo.) 9 olliday & Greenwood 43,997 © © 
Jennings, Ltd. 2,506 5 10 | Mint & Sons 43,609 0 oO 
_ Parsons 2,476 0 | Wall 43,355 © © 
Moss . : : ; F , : MZ BOO = Oh 0% Blak ; ESO a Ome 
BOR On PERI, Fa tee ev, 460. 0 | Nict nea sie ONES 
Se er 2 agt 0 ee ee ar eee ite has! vine) ad 
Benning i Ss ciron yb 2343. on4 0 |. | Sea Sons ee * ss 
' all... ‘ : : : F : PS ZOOS 0: ; a) re 
| Pasterfield & English . f : ; 2106.80" 0 | Lawrence & Sons 41,785 © © 
| F. & G. Foster (accepted). ° P7708 o.For “providing a Cornish boiler for use in connection 
| Sanitary engineering and plumbing. (Wea ead paar Feige ME dE a 
| Pasterfield & English . ‘ ; ‘ . 396 0 Oo | Galloways, Ltd. £645 0 0 
Brey. . ie eae . . . 359 Oo 9°; Adamson & Co. 5OASEO MLO 
| 3 omas s¢ - : . . Seo ees Spurr, Inman & Co. d ; . 556 0 oO 
ices De: : : . : : : 209 i 3 | THoMpson, Wolverhampton (accepted) . 450 0 O 
; gs, : , : : : 2 2 ; j 
Moss . : : , : : ¥ : 280 o o| For kerbing, channelling, paving, making-up, &c., of Mount 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . ‘ ‘ ; 260 0 oO} Pleasant Lane and Knightland Road, Upper Clapton. 
_ Doulton & Co. . ; . : , ; 256 0 0o| Mr. Norman Scorcie, borough engineer. 
| y 797272 
| 4 a D. Musgrave ; ; : ; : Dee iene aa Mount Pleasant Lane. 
prows & Co... ; . : ; : dee. 2) = Griffiths & Co. : : ; : bSOuLT0) 7 
merendinning é i p ; y ; 214 4 41) Porter, 2 Arthur Street, NE. ( ted ) ie 67 3 6 
F. & G, Foster (accepted ) 200m O80] ele : Be ee Rant 3 
: Knightland Road. 
Whole tenders. Griffiths & Co 980 13. 1 
‘ . . . . ° 2 e af 
Martin, Wells & Co. . ‘ : 2 2, OG kL O2n O Bloomfield : 899 16 2 
Nightingale . ; , 20d | GO PorTER (accebted ) : S74 Gy 2 


IRE ESCAPES,| 
Beans, hare _ 
riCKS. 


YOAN & DAVIDSON, Ltd., Carrick Foundry, 
The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


STEEL ROOFS 
pee 
he 


Windsor St., 
MIRMINGHAMW.. 
(BALUSTERS, NEWELS, 

VERDOORS, and CARVING 
. of every description. 


AND 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 
W. & J. OAKES, 


Anchor Street, Hunslet, LEEDS. 
Telephone No, 583. 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “ JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIRECRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 

A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, «c. 

* JINGO” Chimney Pots and 
“ JINGOSO ”’ Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 

4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


‘ave you ordered the, New Journal, 
ae THES. 


If not send 14d. in stamps to 
. A. GILBERT WOOD; 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
; _ Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
piblished.on. Appligaticn to The Publisher. 


B 


The 
RITISH MOSAIC ART CO., | 


LTD., 

Telephone’: 34 Emerald Street, J 
11053 Central. 

"London, W.C. 

Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 

GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. 


) Contractors to the West Ham Borough Council, etc. § 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 


in all its Branches. 
STEEL and IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS, 


ROOF 
PRINCIPALS 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


2 Ries lites Lice 


eileen 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABIISHED 1852, 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
h CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.4, & HILL & HEY 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘SEXCELSIOR” EXHAUST and 
= —__ SYPHON VENTILATORS 
a) Well made in strong Zing 
=) throughout. 
Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
y- Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 

__ Tele. Address, 
‘Ventilator. Dalitag,” 


BES. No. $21,580, 


eas — 


— _ 

V1 

|| 

Special Estimates on receipt of particula rsof requirements. iy 


/ 
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SUPPLEMENT 
lesa tae conan ses 
LONDON—continued. | MITCHAM. 

For supply of first-aid (fire-extinguishing) machines. | For Ties & A Se as oe a hiteete eae W. : 
Heathman & Co. . Baa : each 4326; 2 Ou) ee eee rae : : : : . £1,072, 10 0 
Merryweather & Sons . ; ; 2 2379 ho Mark Patrick & Son ; : ; : . > (k, 059: O-8ee 
Shand, Mason & Co... 19 10 0}. Kemp. . ‘ : : 3 - - 1,049 0 0 
Farringdon Works and H. Pontifex & | ae mH 5 : ; ‘ : ‘ ./ 040 20a 

Wnope atric ; é 4 : : : / 1,0f0°RGRue 
Sons (recommended ) . ; : 3 14, 1§ 10 | Sans . : . . i oe : . 
For supplying, delivering and laying about 999 yards length Dove Bros. . . See ot A : g 5 979 Oaae 
of cast-iron socket-pipes, with all specials, valves and| Rice & Son . : , : ; . | “9590. came 
hydrants, at St. Pancras schools, Leavesden. Duncan, Stewart & Sons . . : . 957 O78 
Martin, Wells & Co. . : , , ; 957 0 0 
Tabor. i : : : . £880 0 0 Burgess & Sons . : : ; : .  ) 926 sou 
Merry weather & eae 5 : ‘ . . 865 14 5) Watrer (accepted) : i , ’ «| $orenvemm 
Shand, Mason & Co. : i : : ~ LIOR IOeROn 
Martin . : : : ; ; : /. VIG res NORWICH. 
Potter & Sons. : : ; : . 678 o oO} For the erection of boot and shoe factory. Messrs. MorGan 
Watford Engineering Woke ; : 2 Gre oueo | fi & BuckincHaM, architects, Norwich. 
G &E Bradley; : ; . 390° 0 | Sas Sete ; ; : : “AU oO 
Simpson & Co. ; : , : ‘ Me toy ge. copes. Saith. aah Pe : : ee ; : 
Bird& Co. . ; : 9070, oO Green etass.. : j ; : : . 18.386 or me 
Stubbs, Son & Hall : ! : : ah 39018 Fo Hien ; : J ; : . . 183,370 O08 
Hughes . ; : . 5 5 ; ate OO) sO ocanles TOS: gi. A ; : d . 14,938 (Ome 
Allin & Sons . ‘ . ; 475-0 40 | Daws & Sons. ; é e ; . 14,739 Ome 
Ell. , , ) : 2 566 30 0-1 Youngs & Sons . : : : : - 14,446 0 0 
Blakeborough & Gane Wigs Fe ; i “GO GEO ap i seta : : ; ; A i f ee 4 3 
Davies, Ball & Co. . 391 9 9} Utting. ; : : ‘ k : ; 13,745 wae 
Porter BOR ago Ol Velo. : 13,469 0 O 
FLEMING, Clifton Street ( (avnonied 327 0.0 | Revised scheme at schedule rates, Yelf, Norwich (ae- 


For the erection of conveniences at Mountsfield Park, 


Hither Green. 


Thomas & Edge . : ; : : 1 S3TO.-O 
Harding & Son : ‘ ; : , . 266 10 
Smith & Son . : ‘ : : ; , SOROS 
Stevens . ; 235 0 
Loaspy & SALMON, 224 ‘Hither teen Tene 

S.E. (accepted) . : : : ; Regs hp Be. 8) 


Standard” Porcelain Enamel Ware is moderate in cost, beautiful 
in its finish. and. extremely durable. _ Absolute freedom from 
cracks or crevices assures the maximum sanitary protection. A 
bathroom fitted with @tandard” Ware greatly i increases property 


value. 


Write for our elaborate booklet, ‘*‘ MODERN BATHROOMS, 22 
also for our special lavatory booklet, showing many new aia ae Ask yt 
for Booklet No. 6, post free on application to Dept. F 


see mapitais Wig. Co. 


oa HOLBORN eee LO DON, £.C. 


cepted ) 8,4811. 7s. 


| PLYMOUTH. 
o | For renovation, Church of the Good Shepherd. Mr. F: 
ae Ba.Liamy, architect, Plymouth. 
g | Stanbury ‘ ; ; ‘ Fi . £298 14 Il 

| Davy , : A - 282° 5a 
| Griffin, Plymouth (recommended ) : .. 0 = 258 ome 

| Dalton . . ‘ . A eee «235 
o! Granville ‘ : “eae ; : .. 226° 0.0m 

HICHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LTD 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES,’ and al 
kinds of Builders and Contracwr: 

Ironwork. 


WELDON STONE 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and CRNAMENTAL WORE 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries, 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNES 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to : 
JoHN ROOK. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING 
a SE ER 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Dam 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 
Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, cowshed 
Co ery <F 


CONTRACTOR 'TO 
H.M. GOVERNMENT 


Every description of it ‘Agphalls laid and supplied. 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD., 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, "LONDON, 


For the best of everything 7: : 


CYMNASTIC — 
APPARATUS 


APPLY TO— . 
T. M. GARDINER, 
Burford Works, 
' HODDESDON, HERTS. 


Chatencien to H.M. Goverment 
India Office, &c. - ; 


English and Swedish Design. 
Gymnastic Baron eke 2, Tnformation and Plans ce 
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| SANDERSTEAD. | WALES—continued, 
| For making-up new streets, Sanderstead, Croydon. Mr.! Tabor . ‘ ri 7 ‘ ; : . £2,914 19 6 
R. M. Cuart, F.S.1., surveyor. Holloway 4 : : : ‘ 4 2,914 og oO 
| : Kendall Avenue. Edgar Road. Moffat . ; } ; : } ! 906 35 
Atkins & Co. ¢ ; SS 137 ooo 900 0 Oo Thomas bared 
Mowlem & Co. . ; Pit, 130: Coro 880 © Oo} TEM Jones ; ‘ y ; i ; ae ? cae. 
Amy . : f 241,025 oO 824.0 0 Nevitt’ Ltd. ; ¢ ; ; i _ Se 
Free & Sons . ; 2 Ge, S15 oO 631 10 o Mitchell ee . ? ; ' J ay A i 
Rayner . , : ; 765 © oO 660 © oO Ashley . é ; , yee Oo oO 
Ripley, Strong & Rows ETT OO 602 0 o Brebner & Coe ; ‘ ; ; j 2,717 eG 
Langridge . E : 750 0 O 600 © Oo Dean, Ltd. . ; ; ; . 2,702 19 4 
Yewen . See ore Wee tea © ieee i |) HA; Jones’. : ; : ; ; 2,678 hs 
| Ives, Mitcham (accepted ) Way 615 ie 567 9 ©] Reading be 2,675 0 0 
| THATCHAM, | Oweus . ; 7 ; , A : 1 2050 OO. 
| f ei , : | Crawford. 2 : ; : : - *2,630" 14" (2 
_ For taking-down old buildings and erecting new premises. | Jowett Bros. 2,634.5 3 
| Mr. W. H. Be t, architect, Newbury. Mardonaids. ; ; ; ; ; 2,615 O S 
Albury . . . . . . . . £527 15 of Rutter & Sons. é ; : é i 2,537 1272 
Mayers . : : : : : EE SOOL OO Westwood . mest (8 
Vicker & Sons . : . . : - 431 10 0 York & Co., New Street, Wellington, Salop 
Es, . . : : . . . . eS 13 6 (accepted ) : BANS 13. 2 
umb . : ; . , ; Eats. .0 0 Engi 2 
Edwards & Son : 5 i : “ stor O | fee me ; : iting agent ie 
Batten Bros. . ; : : : : fe esohaO..O | 
Fisher Bros. . : : ames 7007 *O 
_ Gunter, Broadway (accepted) . : " Sakon) O | WEST HAM. 
WALES. For construction of reta'ning walls, &c., at Prince Regent’s 


Lane, Plaistow, and additional lavatory accommodation, 
cloak-rooms and other sundry alterations, Town Hall, 
Stratford. Mr. J. G. Mortey, borough engineer. 


_ For the laying of mains in connection with the water supply 
of Whittington and Gobowen, for the Oswestry Rural 
District Council. Messrs. Berrincton, Son & Martin,’ 


engineers, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., and Town hall. 

Wolverhampton. mGrepar& Son . : : ‘ ° a2 7401 OF .O 
| Williams & Son . . A ; C .£4,040 4 4 Quarterman P : : . ; s12, 4050 2. 3 
Dean & Co. . ; . , ‘ 7 1319037 11.6 Horswill . : : ; ‘ 2 tZ004, OO 
ae Tyler ‘ < 3 > ‘ F SM 7298 - Onn Crisp & Jones. ; : ; 2 ee ODSu. On CO 
| = Smith & Co.. 5 : " d ; 6t 39303., 2.01,1,0 Symes. : : ‘ ; : 4 Ce 2,000... co oO 
> Clark : j ; . / 14'3,31%. 0 O Westgate. ; : ; : ; - 2,089 0 oO 
| Buckley ¥ ; : : : . We 2190 140.40 Dennison . : : : . : s 2,081. 0 Oo 
_ Higgins : : ; { ; One, Ol set Ox) 0 Wood . ; : : ‘ , : AEP 2,080.50, .O 
| Fes OC. Kearsley . ‘ : : : a3,WO7 pl44 0 Holliday : ; ; - : - a 2,070 | O10 
Jones & Evans. é ; ‘ : - 12,950. 0 Oo Works Manager . : ; ae PbO Fr (O..O 
Davies Bros. . 3 : ; ‘ ae.922 16 .0 | JERRAM, East ‘Ham (accepted) , ; 2 elo 5510. 2 

’ i, B. N. SN EWIN &S SONS, LTD. MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY Be FARRINGDON ROAD, 

Telegrams, * ‘Snewin, London.’ LONDON, E.C. bere 274 Holborn. 


MARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 
‘Suitable for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 


\&c. itis easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. When dry it presents a hard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack. 
(On properly prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards, It dries in about 12 hours. 


London Agents— Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


il - : y 
lie Grooved Wall Paver Co. JQHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., minster mitts, READING. 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


‘ Reis) - 
: TRADE MARK 


COMBE DOWN, 

STOKE GROUND, 

WESTWOOD GROUND, 

i aes HARTHAM PARK 

’ i. | Ee Wilts Buite At spe at oand the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
MapveLM Sax GROUND STORED PORTLA N nyse 


, HEAD au nly of the Bar, 7 SO MD NOON DEPOTS: 
OFFICES BAT 70 be optorne Co : a ae . 


Figm? G.w.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK 
{ 


rn FF Wal 55.5 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
PEeCORNGRIT, 4 : 
FARLEIGH DOWN 
BRADFORD, 


; &SW.R. NINE ELMS Sw. 
LIVERPOOL: 132 CROSVENOR AE, PIMLICO. 
40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, for erate WATERPROOFING * MANCHESTER 2 
© and PRESERVINS. BUILDING MATERIALS. 28 


eG ANGE ST EAST. & VERS * 5 y-< ~~ TRAFFORD PARK 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 
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WEST HAM—continzued. TRADE NOTES. 
Retaining wall. | Messrs. Haun & Co., timber importers, of Alexandra 
Tilbury Contracting Co. . : f . £985 90 o | Wharf, Victoria Docks, London, E., inform us that they 
Horswill : : ; . : : 533 9 O| have altered their telephones, and they are now 1374, 1375 
King & Barker . 3 A é ; - 514 © 0| and 1376 East. 
Holliday. . : : ; ; Mee hh ey Ae Tue New Holland Council schools: are being waned 7 
D. T. Jackson”. , ; t ; - 432 © 3° and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester | 
J. Jackson . : : : ; ; : 419.85 8 | grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shor | 
Symes. : , : - 405. 9 © | Jand & Brother, of Manchester. 
Wilkinson & Go. . : : i : AO3 T1Q 27 4 i eae : ; . 
Whecoue : ; : ; : 403 0 O| BerorE specifying for paints, architects should read | 
Horlock & Son . : f : : ; 400 0 0o| the small handbook concerning Velure, which Messrs. . 
i: sc ” : | 
Westgate. : 4 : : ; : 381 o o C. Chancellor & Co. have issued. ~ Velure” paints having | 
Jerram ; ; : 340 14 I0 | been used for royal and other yachts, in Government build- | 
Wiser ea aNAGER “cheep ; 2 : 323 o © ings, for hospitals, in baths, gasworks, &c., have undergone 
awe _ severe tests which have proved their endurance. 
(Received too late for classification.) _ We have received from Messrs. Wm. E. Peck & Co. a | 
LEIGH-ON-SEA very neat desk calendar issued with a sample of the — 
: Samson” solid braided sash line, copies of which they 
Mor.the erection of new infants’ school at Leigh-on-Sea. * _|_ will be pleased to forward on application. The merits of | 
Loasby & Salmon . : : : -4£5:439° © O| the “Samson” cord are now widely known. The care 
Dowsing & Davis : : . . - 4,143 © © taken in manufacturing the various sizes, ranging from | 
Brown . ; : é : : : - 4,049 IO O  3-16thinch for sashes weighing up to 10 lbs., to 3-8th inch for 
Green . ; : . ; . 3,880 0 0 sashes heavier than go lbs., accounts in a great measure for | 
Se & Bastow. . 3 a - 3,868 0 0) its durability. 
. & G.. Foster. . : : : 3 ita ty do 9 Pa ote. | 
Soe Siow DAd. 6 is : : : sR GOO Or cnt 
Rayner. . . + 335995720) 10:} Many builders in the Metropolis believe that to store _ 
Faby & Chivers . : . , - 3,362 15 5 timber on their own premises adds too much to the cost of 
Moss. . : . : ; » 3,300 © © | the material, owing to the high price which has to be paid 
Potter & Son . : . ; : - 3,250 © © | for land. They find it is far more economical to trust to 
Crisp & Jones -. . . : . - 3249 0 © | timber merchants. In eastern London Mr. E C. Young 
F. & E. Davey, Ltd. . ; - 3157 9 ©} has provided a stock of timber in his yard in Virginia 
BE. Davey... . : - 3,148 © ©/} Road, Bethnal Green, which is equal to meet all emer- 
Rlyyiii0n: 3° es. 52s mee - 3,129 9 © gencies. Not only timbers required in everyday use, but 
Hammond & Son . . . : - 3,087 © 9O | mahogany, walnut, teak and other varieties are obtainable 
F. Davey —. ; . . - 3,047 9 ©} without delay. Ready-made balusters, newels, brackets, 
Recommended that the tender of Messrs. J. S. Hammond | 


and it may be said whatever is needed in machine work, 
& Son, of Romford, for the sum of 3,087/, be accepted ; but, | can be found on the extensive premises. The arrange 
jailing their completion of the contract, that the tender of | ments are adapted to meet builders’ requirements promptly, 
Messrs. R.’ Elvy & Son, of Southend, for the sum uf 3,129/, | carefully and economically, and Mr. Young’s success since 
be accepted. | he started augurs well for his good fortune in the future. 


00" 
_ 
aS 


GHARDS i Pty 


Le eg : sites | 
} 


London Representative : = Telegraphic Address, ‘RICHARDS, TUNSTALL 
L. W. BRADBURY, pe SS _ Z Nat. Telephone No. 310 Central, 
206 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


GREATEST VARIETY OF DESIGNS IN MAJOLIC! 


PRINTED AND DECORATED TILES IN THE TRADE. 
Specialty : 


WHITE GLAZED TILE! 


For Tunnels, Railway Arches, Dairies, Lavatories, &c. 
Prices, Samples, and Illustrations on Application. 
SOLE ea CO OF THE 
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ae NEW WAR OFFICE, WHITEHALL.—DETAIL OF EXTERIOR. 
| 


. 
\ MARINERS’ CHURCH, ST. IVES.—FROM SOUTH-EAST—INTERIOR. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“ 


| 
| oR 
tHE COTTAGE, HIGHLANDS ESTATE. ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—THE 
| F DINING-ROOM-—THE HALL. 


| 


30ROJGH OF GLOSSOP PROPOSED CONVALESCENT AND NURSES’ 
| HOME. 


| VARIETIES. 


we directors of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, propose to 
_xpenda large sum on the erection of a winter garden as 
4 annexe to the theatre. 


ew wing to the Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf. and 
~umb, at Doncaster. 

_ Tue architects for the new boiler and engine-houses 
ing erected for the Accrington Gas and Water Board at a 


jst of 5,4492. are Messrs. Haywood & Harrison, of 


} 
1 


_ cerington. 
| Tne architectural practice recently carried on by Mr. 
Jalter Slater at 9 High Street, Wrexham, has been pur- 


ader his own name. 
_ Some time ago work was found for eighty-nine unem- 


earing away of an embankment between two sets of 
ters. Of this number twenty-three discharged themselves 
id only one has completed srxteen weeks’ work. 


_ Tue Dixon House Cricket Club, formed by members of 
e head-office staff of the Associated Portland Cement 
Janufacturers (1900), Ltd. held their sixth annual 
vhemian Concert on Wednesday, the 3oth ‘ult., at King’s 
all, Holborn Restaurant, Mr. Herbert E. Brooks being 
\the chair. A most excellent programme was presented 
id thoroughly enjoyed by the large audience present. The 
‘tists, stewards and concert committee are to be con- 
atulated on their successful efforts. 


Mr. E. H. Batrarp, of Dencaster, is the architect for a | 


yased by Mr. C. D. Rutter, who will carry it on in future | 
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Tue War Office scheme for the enlargement of the 
buildings of the Royal Military College at Sandhurst is now 
in progress. It is intended to increase the accommodation 
to twice the present size, so that 700 officer cadets can be 
The plans for the extension 
have been sent down to the Barrack Construction Depart- 
ment.of the Royal Engineers at Aldershot, and the work is’ 
to be commenced at once, the estimated cost being 186,000/. 


THE Lichfield City Council considered last week the 
appointment of a city surveyor and sanitary engineer in the 


_ place of Mr. Emerson Brooke, who has resigned. A sub- 


committee reported that they had selected six from the 


| 214 candidates, and these were interviewed by the Council. 


oyed at the Salford sewage works in connection with the | : h : 
| the committee of the Palermo hospital are calling for 


| Is. per 1,000 on February 1. 


Eventually Mr. W. B. Chancellor, surveyor to the Brown- 
hills Urban District Council, was appointed. The salary is 


| 200/. per annum. 


Tue brick manufacturers in the Oldbury, West Brom- 
wich, Rowley and adjacent Black Country districts have 
agreed that the price of common bricks will be advanced 
They state that the prices 
of coal and other articles largely used in making bricks 
have been advanced considerably lately, the effect being 
that producers are not obtaining a fair amount of profit, 


| whilst in some cases the common-class bricks are being 
| sold below cost price. 


It may be mentioned that the 
rate at which common bricks are being sold at’ the present 
time Is 5s. or 6s. per 1,000 below what it was six years ago. 


INFORMATION has been received at the Board of Trade 
from the Italian Consul-General in London tothe effect that 


tenders for the construction of new buildings at an esti- 
mated cost of 2,705,538 lire (about 108,222/.). Contractors 
prepared to undertake the work must send documents 
(plan, specifications, &c.), to the secretary of the hospital at 
Palermo, and deposit an amount as caution money not later 
than eight days before April 5 next, when tenders will 
be opened at 4 p.m. Further particulars may be seen at 
the Italian Consulate General in London, 44 Finsbury 
Square, E.C. 


SiR WaLter PHILLIMoRE has made an offer to the’ 
Kensington Borouzh Council, through his estate agents, to 
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Avery’s Self-contained Cruck Weighbridge. 


: . T. AVERY, == rounary, BIRMINGHAM. 
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surrender laud 542 superficial feet in area for the widening 
of the southern portion of Hornton Street, leading into 
Kensington High Street. The ground is of considerable 
value, but itis pointed out that “by reason of his interest 
in the borough he does not ask for any payment.” The 
works committee recommend that the offer be accepted, 
the sum of 452 to be spent by the Council in making the 
requisite alterations. 

Tue King’s Norton and Northfield District Council held 
a meeting last week in accordance with statutory provisions 
to deal with the Bill which the Council are promoting to 
obtain further powers in respect to tramways, electric 
lighting and main roads, and to make better provision for 
the good government of the district. The Chairman an- 
nounced at the beginning of the meeting that the threatened 
opposition of the builders to the Bill had been withdrawn, 
on the undertaking being given to make it clear that the 
Council did not claim a right to original plans and drawings, 
and on accepting the gravelling of courts as an alternative 
to flagging. 

Ar the Salford County Court, before his Honour Judge 
Parry, it was stated that a labourer had twisted his knee on 
October 31 while employed on the conversion of a chapel 
in Greengate into a warehouse. The staircase upon which 
he fell was covered with débris at the time he was asked 
to ascend it by his employer. The defendant urged that 
compensation was not recoverable under the Act owing to 
the fact that the building was merely in course of conver- 
sion and not in process of demolition. When a substantial 
part of a building was left standing and incorporated into a 
new building there was no demolition. His Honour said 
it was clear that the building was being partially pulled 
down, and that under judgments of the House of Lords 
partial demolition must come within the meaning of the 
word “demolition” and not within that of the words 
‘construction ” or ‘“ repair.” Why the Act of Parliament 
should leave out this particular act of partially demolishing 
a building over 30 feet in height he was unable to say. He 
certainly regarded this as one of those miserable points 
which would probably not trouble their brains after July 1. 
He awarded the plaintiff 8s.a week from fourteen days 
after the accident until March 1, to be followed bya declara- 
tion of liability and a nominal award. 


Entrance and 


Wicket Gates. 


TRADE 


Telegrams, 
Illustrated “* Patricks,’ 
Otley. 
Catalogue : 
Free, Telephone 
No. 59. 


PETER PATRICK & SON, | 
OTLEY, YORKS. | 


PARQUET | 
FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


Late of 87 Charlotte St., W. 


Linhope Street Works, 
Dorset Square, N,W. 


valves. 


LONDON : 


ww 


Timber Yards—Gospel Oak and Hampstead. 


READING: 


Tel. 2697 Paddington. Telegrams, “Toothing, London.” 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. | 


Pulsometer Eno’ 


JOulsometer. 


Steam Pump. 


Will pump dirty and gritty water. 
Has no moving parts except the 


Weeds no skilled attention. 
Will work suspended by a chain: 
12 sizes in stock. 


On Sale or Hire. 


Write for List No. 107. 


Offices & Showrooms, 
61 & 63 Queen Victoria St., E.C. | 


Nine Elms Iron Works. 


LIBRARY AND MUSEUM FOR PLYMOUTH. 


Tue decision has been given in the competition for the ney 

free public library and museum for Plymouth, by Mr. Henr 

T. Hare. Mr. Hare’s award was as follows :— 
- ast, Messrs. Thornley & Rooke, the Crescent. 

and, Mr. J. Leighton Fouracre, Garden Street. 

3rd, Mr. John H. Vincent, Garden Street. 

4th, Mr. B. Priestly Shires, Old Town Chambers. 

The building is designed to fill in the entire length o 
available frontage to Tavistock Road, at present vacant 
with the proposed new buildings, screening as far a 
possible the somewhat unsightly returning walls of th 
existing shops in that thoroughfare. ; 

The library is provided with a central entrance, fron 
which access is gained to the borrowers’ counter, whic 
is upwards of 65 feet in length, and provided witl 
the usual indicators. On the right, upon enterin 
the entrance hall, will be found the general readin, 
and newspaper-room, 57 feet by 42 feet, possessing not onl 
cross-ventilation from Tavistock Road and Tavistock Place 
but also a certain amount. of top-light. The room is als 
in direct communication with the lending library, and i 
thoroughly well supervised by the porter from his office 
On the left-hand side of the hall will be found the lecture 
room, 41 feet by 30 feet, which faces Tavistock Road, an 
has an emergency exit direct to the street, the exit being als 
in touch with a lecturer’s retiring-room, lavatory, &c 
There is also a magazine-room, 39 feet square, amph 
lighted from Tavistock Place, as well as top-lighted. Thi 


‘lending library provides accommodation for 26,900 volumes 


and has a separate staff entrance, conveniently approache 
from Tavistock Place. A wide and ample stone staireas 
leads to the first floor, where will be found allocated th 
local collection room and reference library, the sizes bein; 
respectively 41 feet by 30 feet and 55 feet by 43 feet. On 
attendant can completely supervise both these rooms fron 
a central counter. These rooms are lighted from both side 
of the wall, through ventilation again being attained, anc 
both are top-lighted. On this floor also is situate th 
librarian’s room, 25 feet by 18 feet, with strong-roon 
accommodation attached. It will be possible for th 
librarian to supervise a large amount of the lendins 


ELECTRI 
LIFTS. 
A SMITH STEVE 


Our Automatic Lift 1 aa 
nearest approach to a “Fe 
proof” Machine yet mat 


7° [") 


MUVI 


BATTERSEA, LOND 


Manchester Braneh.— 
Norton Street, Greengate. 
Birmingham.— ; 
W. J. A. Kerr, 43 Church Street. 
Scotland.— - 
W. Regan, 2 Doune Terrace, Gourock 
Dublin.— au 
Booth Bros., Upper Stephen Street. 
Holland.— 20 
Hausmann Bros., Wynstraat 46, 3 
haven 37, Rotterdam. a 
Se ee 
OLUME LXXVI. OF THE AROHIT! 


Handsomely bound in Cloth Gilt Lettered, bcm 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.G, — | 
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ibrary and borrowers’ counter . downstairs by means of 
_ bay window looking into the space below. The librarian 
yas direct access from his room not only to the reference 
ibrary, but also to the stack-room, where the main bulk of 
he books for the reference library are stored, as well as to 
he working portion of the library. The stack-room gives 
ccommodation for 26,000 volumes, and in close connection 
yith it will be found the catalogue-room, store and binding- 


ooms, the whole being connected with the ground floor by | 


jeans of a special staff staircase. In the basement are 
je usual book stores, general stores, packing-room and 
‘eating cellar. The basement is connected with the rest of 
je building, both by means of a staff staircase as well asa 
ook lift. A separate entrance is also provided for large 
ackages of goods, &c. 

| The museum has a spacious entrance hall about 45 feet 
quare. It is top-lighted, and has a gallery running round 


ne four sides, from which it will be possible to look down | 


ato the hall. The gallery forms part of an arched arcade 
‘nd forms an imposing feature in the design. There is an 
mple stone staircase at the further end of the hall, in 
jrect view of the public entering the main entrance. On 
ach side of the main entrance will be found cataloguing 
ad cloak-rooms. On the ground flocr are two imposing 
alleries, 80 feet by 30 feet, and over these picture 
alleries of a similar size, top-lighted. The museum 
alleries have ample windows provided in both walls. 
rovision has been made for two large galleries on 
ach floor as regards future extension, and so arranged that 
de public will be able, when they are built, to traverse the 
»oms without crossing the main entrance. A staff stair- 
ase and goods entrance, with lift in connection therewith, 
-e provided in Tavistock Place, and the work-rooms are in 
ose connection with them. In the basement is a large 
scture-hall, accommodating some 300 people, which can be 
oproached from Tavistock Road, as far as the public are 
oncerned, without entering the museum, and there is also 
emergency exit in connection with the lecture-hall to Tavi- 
‘ock Place, which again can be utilised without traversing 
‘e museum entrance hall. <A laboratory is in the basement 
the curator’s use. It is at the platform end of the lecture 
all, and it will be available for science demonstrations, &c. 
's regards the elevation to Tavistock Road, it has been 


CORKER, Lta 


‘Ss GENERAL _IRONFOUNDERS, Ferham Works, ROTHERHAM. 
fidon Showrooms, Saracen’s Head Buildings, Snow Hill, City, ~ 


felt desirable by the architects .to carry both the museum 
and library through at one continuous level, so as to 
obtain the architectural composition asked for by the 
assessor in the instructions to the competitors. The acute 
slope of the street has, however, entailed the library 
windows being introduced at some different levels to those 
of the museum. It is at present proposed to face a large 
portion of the building with local limestone, the dressings 
and the mouldingwork generally being in Portland stone. 
The style of the architecture may perhaps be best described 
as a simple treatment of English Renaissance. The total 
cost of the scheme as submitted by the architects is 25,000/., 


viz. 13,000/. for the library and 12,000/. for the museum and 
art gallery. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Window Cleaning at Hotels. 
_ Sir,—The dangers which window cleaners run in work- 
ing without efficient safeguards have unfortunately been 
again exemplified by a fatal accident at a London hotel. 
It is not difficult, however, to provide against accidents of 
this class. A strong leather belt to be worn by the window 
cleaner and provided with a life line, which can be attached 
temporarily to the top of a window opening, is all that is 
required. My own firm made a number of these for the 
London School Board, and have recently fitted 130 windows 
at Holborn Viaduct Chambers, for the Chatham and Dover - 
Railway, with the necessary “eyes” to take the steel snap- 
hooks which are attached to the life line. The belt, &c., is 
sufficiently strong to hold a man if he slips off a sill, and, 
were some such inexpensive appliance in regular use, there 
would be no more accidents of the class referred to.—Yours 
faithfully, J. C. MERRYWEATHER. 
Whitehall Court, S.W.: January 30, 1907. 


T-SQUARE CLUB. 
THE Ladies’ Night will be held on Tuesday, February 12, 
at the theatre of the Guildhall School of Music. An archi- 
tectural play, ‘‘The Mystery of Marcus, or Antony and 
Cleopatra in a New Light,” by Mr. T. H. Leverton, will be 
performed. Non-members can obtain tickets of Mr. Lever- 
ton, at 10 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


THE “DRAWWELL” GRATE 


WAS PLACED 


First in the Final Tests 


at the recent test with Firegrates at 
the New Government Offices in Whitehall, 
under the direction of a sub-committee of 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in 
conjunction with Sir Henry Tanner and a 
committee of experts, for smoke abatement, 
heating power, fuel economy, and suit- 
ability for public and private buildings. 


N.B.—All Grates bear the Trade Mark and Name of 
“4 Drawwell” on firebrick to insure against imitation. 


This Grate can only be supplied through 
Builders’ Merchants, 
but Drawings and Particulars can be 


Ironmongers, &c., 


obtained from 


md 

ea } 

4 - ¥ 
W. B. CLARKE, Agent, | 

where the “Drawwell’ can be seen in action: ' 
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ENGINEERING AND SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 


Tue opening meeting for the session 1907 of the Engineer- 
ing and Scientific Association of Ireland was held on 
Monday evening in the College of Science. Sir Charles A. 


Cameron, C.B., president, occupied the chair, and delivered cumstances the matter be remitted to the burgh engineer sc 


an address on a subject which was of great interest to 
architects and engineers froma public point of view—the 
necessity of securing their houses from the entrance to 
them of organisms which were so injurious to health. 
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mitted that what they had brought forward was a sub: 
stantial structure. He thought that as it stood at presen: 
the-structure was perfectly:substantial, as well as the founda 
tions. They were willing, however, to improve the founda. 
tions to the extent indicated. He would ask that in the cir 


that they might arrange with him. The Dean intimated tha 


_ the Court were not prepared to do that... Mr. Marr said he wa: 


In former years very little was known, he said, com- | 


pared with what they now knew of the deadly character of 
these things. An interposing layer consisting of asphalte 
should be laid between the foundation-walls and those above 
the surface of the ground. The atmosphere below the 
surface differed very much from that above ground. The 
President urged that pure air was as absolutely necessary 
as pure water if they wanted to keep enteric fever away 
from their residences. He described the ground on which 
the city of Dublin was built near the river. He said that 
the eighty-four houses erected by the Corporation were 


not aware that the Court took upon themselves to preseribs 
materials. He had always considered it was sufficient fo; 
the Court that the materials were substantial. The Dean 
We do not consider them substantial. I would point on 
to you that either you or the builder signed the plans before 
the warrant was granted on the condition that they were 


_ to be stone piers, and it was pointed out at the time tha 


| iron standards. 


they were not strong enough, and we asked you to put ir 
You signed for that and ignored the whole 


thing, and put up brick piers. Mr. Marr said there was nc 


| record as to stone being required. The Dean: We havei 


built with every consideration for the public health, and he | 


had never heard of a case of 
any of those houses. 

The following members were elected: — C. Howard 
Egan, electrical engineer; R. H. Hall, borough surveyor, 
Naas; R. H. Moynihan, engineer-in-charge, Dublin water- 
works; Kynan Quang, assistant electrical engineer. 


enteric fever breaking out in 


BUILDING REGULATIONS IN EDINBURGH. 


Tue application by Mr. George Marr, solicitor, to deviate 
from the original plans for two tenements at Piersfield, 
was again considered by the Edinburgh Dean of Guild 
Court. Mr. Marr asked the Court to receive an amended 
plan, and that his proposals be agreed to.. The Dean said 
he was sorry to say the petitioner had not accepted the 
situation. 
done what the Court asked. The Court adhered to their 
former warrant, and the piers must come down and be 
built with stone on a proper foundation. Mr. Marr sub- 


It would have been very much better to have | 


on the plan. Mr. Marr thought it was hard on him tha 
objections should be taken now to the foundations. He 
submitted that had the burgh engineer considered the 


objections valid he should have insisted at the time in 


having the matter put right. 


. 


Tue directors of the First Garden City, Ltd.—the Hert 
fordshire enterprise—report that the success of the com: 
pany generally has been most encouraging. The account: 
show an apparent loss of 5,575/ on the year. No credit 
however, has been taken for any increase in the value oi 
the estate beyond the amount of the actual outlay upon it. 
The ground rents created during the same period amount 
to 1,110/.; these represent, at twenty-five years’ purchase. 
a capital value of 27,7507. This shows an increase in the 
value of the part of the estate comprised in the leases 
largely exceeding the cost incurred by the company in 
respect of it, without taking into consideration the increased 
value of the rest of the company’s land resulting from the 
growth which these lettings indicate. 
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PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 


As the result of the polling of the whole of the registered 


plumbers in the London District, Messrs. John Knight and 
C. Rogersou, master plumbers, and F. Randall and W. J. 
Jarvis, operative plumbers, have been elected members of 
the registration. committee for London for the present 
rear. 
W. D. Carée, M.A., F.S.A., master; Chas. Hudson, R. P. 
Warden ; J. W. Hart, R.P., and Dr. F. J. Waldo, J.P., repre- 
senting the Worshiptul Company of Plumbers ; Messrs. W. 


Fayers, J. Johnson, J. J. Rawlings and C. Thomerson, 


representing the London Society of Associated Master | 


Plumbers; Messrs. F. Barter, G. H. Manser and F. R. 
Wyatt, representing the London management committee of 
the United Operative Plumbers’ Association ; Mr. W. H. M. 
Smeaton, representing the London Plumbers’ Society ; Mr. 
T. W. A. Hayward, A.M.Inst.C.E., representing the Incor- 
porated Association of Municipal and County Engineers ; 
Mr H. D. Searles-Wood, F RI.B.A., representing the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and Mr. W. Atkins, R.P., 
representing the Executive Council of the United Operative 
Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland. 


LAND. VALUES. TAXATION. 


Tue following report of the Local Government, Records and 
Museums Committee (No. 2) of the London County Council 


on the separate valuation of land explains the policy it is | 


proposed to adopt :— 

We have had under consideration the report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed to 
consider the Land Values Taxation, &c. (Scotland) Bill. 
The main object of the Bill was to levy anew and additional 
rate, not exceeding 2s. in the 4, on the owners of land in 


(calculated at 4 per cent. on the capital value) of land apart 
from the buildings and erections upon it. The Select Com- 


before them, amongst other documents, the report of the 
Royal Commission on Local Taxation, and, although they 
were of opinion that the particular Bill referred to them 
should not be proceeded with, they stated their views at 


The other members of the committee are Messrs. | 


length upon the principle involved. Briefly, the conclusions 
arrived at were that the new standard of rating based upon 
the yearly value. of land, apart from the buildings and im- 
provements upon it, is sound and would prove advan-. 
tageous ; that to set it up, by estimating the value of land. 
apart from buildings, is practicable ; and that in making the 
valuation regard must be had to all restrictions validly 
imposed on the land, and to recent experiditure in preparing 
it for use. 

_ The report of the Select Committee is probably the most 
important document on the subject since the report on 
urban rating and site values made by five members of the 
Royal Commission on Local Taxation in 1901. The Select 
Committee agree with the views expressed in the report of 
1901, that a land valuation is practicable ; that the charge 
would be an equitable readjustment of local burdens; and 
that it would encourage building, facilitate industrial de- 
velopments and tend to assist in solving the housing 
problem; and they consider that the advantages are not 
dependent upon the question as to what proportion ought 
to be contributed by persons interested in the property. 
The Select Committee, however, go much further in their 
report. The minority report of the Royal Commission 
above referred to recommended that a small rate, limited to 


| expenditure tending to increase the value of urban land, 
| should be imposed on-site values ; whereas the Select Com- 


mittee rejected the Scotch Bill on the ground, zvfer alia, that 
land values are not taken as the sole basis of rating, and 
recommended the introduction of a measure’ making pro- 
vision for the valuation of land, apart from the buildings 
and improvements upon it. 

It appears to be not unlikely. that legislation will be 
introduced on the lines recommended by the Select Com- 
mittee. We are of opinion that such legislation should 


| not be restricted to Scotland, but should be extended to 
burghs, the rate being fixed according to the yearly value | 


England and Wales, and we propose that the Council 
should so inform His Majesty’s Government. We have 


( | given instructions for copies of the report of the Select 
mittee heard a very large amount of evidence, and had 


Committee to be sent to members, and we recommend the 
Council to pass the following resolutions :—‘'(a)That His 
Majesty’s Government be irformed that, in the opinion of 
the Council, any legislation which may be introduced to 
provide for a separate ‘valuation of land, as recommended 
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‘by the Select Committee of the House of Commons upon | fifteen good-class houses on the western side of Montefiore 
the Land Values Taxation (Scotland) Bill, 1906, should be | Road, while there are about twenty plots with 24-feet 
extended to England and Wales. (0) That a copy of the | frontages, exclusively for private houses, on the Old 
foregoing resolution be sent to the President of the Local Shoreham Road. For each of the other four roads running 
Government Board.” parallei with Montefiore Road, thirty-six frontages of 
| 18 feet, suitable for the erection of small villas, are allowed 
for. The annual rental value of the proposed new pro- 
THE WICK ESTATE, HOVE. perties will range from 35/. to 557. 
Tue recent decision of the Hove Town Council to purchase The details incidental to the road-making are now well 
St. Ann’s Well and Wild Garden as a public park has been | in hand, so that building operations may be commenced in 
-attended by immediate developments in the district, and an | the early spring. Messrs. Dudeneys & Collings have 
important scheme of road construction and house building already disposed of a number of the freehold plots, and 
-on the Wick estate is now in progress. It embraces, says they are in a position to offer other valuable frontages on 
the Sussex Daily News, the construction of five new roads— | reasonable terms. 
one a continuation of Highdown Road westward to the 
bridge crossing the railway at Holland Road, with four 
roads leading from this in a north-easterly direction to the 
Old occa Road. Hove residents oes how remark- | THE SIZE OF CITIES. 
able has been the growth of property in the triangular | THe general purposes committee of the Birmingham City 
piece of land between Montefiore Road and the Dyke Council are to consider and report whether, in their 
Road, and how house-building is proceeding further west- | opinion, the time had arrived for a further extension of the 
ward between Montefiore Road and the Drive and on the | city boundaries, especially in view of the fact that several 
southern side of Goldsmid Road. Then there is the new | outside local authorities were applying for incorporation. 
street being laid out between the railway and D’Avigdor | Mr. Chamberlain has been approached on the subject, and 
Road. The latest scheme is, however, one of the most im- | has replied, through his private secretary, as follows :— 
\portant of recent years. | “Mr. Chamberlain would not like to give a final answer 
Acting under the instructions of Mr. Mark Tucker | to sucha question without seeing the report of the general 
(manager of the Wick estate), Messrs. Dudeneys & Collings, | purposes committee and learning what arguments they 
of 74 St. James’s Street, Brighton, have effected the sale by | have in favour of the course they may recommend. 
private treaty of about 14 acres of freehold.land situate | Personally he still retains the conviction that a 
north of the railway line, and having frontages to Old | population of more than 500,000 cannot be governed 
Shoreham Road and Montefiore Road, and in conjunction | to the best advantage from one centre, but there 
with Messrs. Overton & Scott, of Ship Street, they have | may be circumstances which would force a_ larger 
been appointed agents for the development scheme. organisation upon us, and the increase of all the 
The new road westward from Highdown Road to the suburbs of Birmingham may raise exceptional condi- 
railway bridge is to be called Lyndhurst Road, and the four | tions which necessitate exceptional treatment. Mr. Cham- 
other roads running parallel with Montefiore Road to the | berlain, however, does not think that, even if it should be 
Old Shoreham Road will be named Avondale Road, Glen- | shown to be necessary, that these outside districts should 
dale Road, Ferndale Road and Silverdale Road. In | be brought under one common control, it will be to the 
Lyndhurst Road plots will be laid out for about a hundred | advantage of Birmingham. On the contrary, it will pro- 
properties, some being reserved for the erection of shops. | bably add to the expense in proportion to population. On 
The frontages here will be about 18 feet per plot. The | the other hand, the different outside areas are insufficient 
estate plans also provide for a frontage of ca feet each for in size and population to justify their formation into 
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separate municipal bodies, so that the general purposes 
committee may think that the time has come when they 
ean no longer avoid the responsibility of enlarging our 
municipal area. Subject, however, to their opinion on this 
point, Mr. Chamberlain would be inclined to hope that it 
may be found unnecessary to increase the present municipal 
area of the city.” 


DEFECTIVE CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION.* 


WueErEVER failures occur it is generally cement that has to 
bear the blame. And on this material all the sins of 
omission or commission are heaped, and yet it should be 
notec that it is extremely rare that failures are traceable to 
the quality of the cement used. Where an unbiassed 
examination is made the failure is generally found to be 
due to bad workmanship, improper design, insufficient 
strength and a too early removal of the forms for the con- 
struction of all of these, and many failures occur from im- 
proper material, insufficient mixing, improper consistency 
for effective tamping. In these days of machine mixing too 
little attention is given to the rigorous inspection of the 
process. As an illustration of this point I would state that 
on a large piece of work the system used in the mixing of 
the concrete was such that the sand was thrown in by one 


man, the crushed stone by another and the cement by a | 


third; the latter being called away from his post failed to 
perform his part, but during the interval the sand and stone 
went in with rhytlimic precision. It is obvious what the 


effect of these batches of concrete would be, and how fatally | 


they would affect the strength of an important part of the 
structure. In another case which I have in mind the 
cement, sand and stone were fed automatically from hoppers 
so adjusted as to give the requisite proportion. At the 
time of this inspection the cement hopper had choked, but 
the sand and stone were flowing on and the operator, who 
was totally unaware of the fact, remarked, when his atten- 
tion was called to it, that he thought the concrete looked 
rather peculiar. Perhaps the greatest source of failure is 
the strength of the forms ; too little attention is given to the 


* From the presidential address by ‘Mr. R. L. Humphrey at 
the meeting of the National Association of Cement Users in 
Chicago. 
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design of these forms and they are often made entirely too 
light for even normal conditions, and where a temporary 
load in excess of that for which the structure was designed 
comes upon it the structure is either dangerously strained 
or collapses. I have in mind cases where excessive 
quantities of cement have been stored on the green concrete 
structure, and in one instance producing a collapse of the 
floor panel. 

Concrete of improper quality is often used, and I recently 
saw in New York cinder concrete consisting of one part of 
cement and five parts of cinders going into a reinforced 
concrete structure. Again, the length of time which should 
elapse before the centring is removed has a marked 
bearing on the question of failures. The time required for 
concrete to harden sufficiently to permit the removal of the 
forms is naturally a variable one, depending on the design, 
the weather condition and the strength of the concrete. A 
concrete with a small percentage of cement will require a 
longer time to acquire the requisite strength than a richer 
mixture ; it will also take concrete longer to harden in cold 
than in warm weather, and a beam of long span must be 
stronger than the one of short span before the form can be 
removed. 

Another source of failure is the lack of attention to 
details, especially as regards connections in the erection of 
a structure. The structure may be properly designed with 
the requisite amount of steel, yet the structure may be 
fatally weakened by the character of the connections. A 
reinforced concrete structure should be practically a mono- 
lith—the tension members must be continuous in beams. 
and columns. It makes a material difference as to the 
length of the splice allowed in such columns or whether 
the splice in continuous beams is adequate. I have in 
mind an instance which’ came to my notice of an enter- 
prising labourer who, observing the rod in a column pro- 
jecting out of the concrete in the column of a several storey 
building, seized a sledge hammer and drove the bar down 
flush with the surface of the concrete. The remedy for all 
this is inspection, most careful inspection. 

No more unstable material is in use to-day than cement. 
From the moment it is reduced to an impalpable powder it 
undergoes changes which seriously affect its quality. Uin- 
like steel, wood or similar materials, it does not stay tested 
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and its quality must be ascertained before use. When we | tices are wholly unnecessary, for first-class legitimate 
consider the way in which so delicate a material is handled | construction can successfully compete with other forms of 
by unskilled labourers it is not surprising that failures | construction, and there are many reliable concerns capable 
should occur. <A steel beam or channel is fabricated at the | of executing such work. 
mill and undergoes during the process of manufacture a Owners, architects and engineers are criminally respon- 
most rigid and careful inspection, and in the erection again | sible where they award work to irresponsible contractors 
undergoes. careful inspection. On the other hand a con- | lacking in the requisite experience and knowledge for safe 
crete structure is fabricated on ‘the site and is subject to | construction, or who permit structures to be erected under 
little, or at the best indifferent, inspection, and the unin- | the direction of competent persons who do not give. the 
telligent labourer contributes to the abuse. The same care- | work their personal supervision. Where the charlatan’ 
ful and rigid inspection should-be given the erection of a | reaps his greatest harvest is through the medium of the 
concrete structure as a steel structure receives, and until | beguiling literature giving strength values based on tests 
this is done we may expect failures. primarily made for the purpose of developing and exploiting: 

The comparatively few failures in concrete structures | the strongest features of the system for which he holds the 
are allowed to overshadow the great number of excellent | patent. Many concerns rush in with inadequate experience, 
exantples of well-designed constructions of this class. And | acquiring this at the expense of their clients. 
it should be noted that what failures there are occur during | 
the process of erection, and are almost invariably due to a 
too early removal of the forms or bad workmanship. The 
failure: of a structure of concrete by reason of improper | IRISH COTTAGES.* 
design, bad workmanship or poor materials, no more affects | One once went in for a competition. It was not a very 
the value of concrete for constructive pee than the | celebrated competition, nor were the premiums large—they 
failure of a structure of steel due to ‘similar conditions ran, if memory serves aright, from 20/ to 50/—no great 
should condemn steel for structural purposes. We may inducement even in these strenuous times. One thought, 
expect failures as long as incompetent men will undertake however, that the “kudos” resulting from steee=e sili 
to design structures in concrete and unskilled and ignorant |. 4 5 d 2 7 

: : peer oie k for the purpose of | 2'e2t and so competed. . ; 
persons will attempt to- skin” the wor ee Unfortunately, between twelve hundred and two thousand 
increasing their eee and it will ony ie the coe architects, engineers, builders, plumbers and private indi- 
loss of life that results from these failures that will bring | J iduals thought similarly, and applied for the conditions. 
the authorities to such a realisation of their responsibilities | Most of these were from Ireland, but a goodly spree 
as will result in laws which will properly safeguard the ' were from England, Wales and Scotland, while it is rumoured 


public. one ian wrote from South Africa Things must be in 
: = € . L a 
A : : 5 
Amid the 1gnorance and wonder that attends the use of ad v t there. 


a new material the charlatan practises his art unchecked, As to how many of the two. thousands seeial@sil——— 
z Z : i e inging eee : : : 
a! ay of patented Raa RIee Rader eae preparing plans one has no accurate information—probably 
AD Vie bie oe ona 5 S Mb d 4 qd cea from five hundred to seven hundred—but it is reported that 
public gre being -proporuonareyy sail ugse sain nae ‘ | eight hundred sets of drawings were sent in by 386 com- 
Plats god specifications: ate SeRets yrs te ge ae ail petitors, representing approximately the same number of 


& rl 2 We reue - : j a 
tractor, and for every skilled competent contractor ther are | bosoms inflated: with hope, and as the Pesala 
many who are incompetent, who do not hesitate to skin the 


work in order that they may finish it without loss of profit, * A paper on the competition instituted by the Local Govern 
having taken it at a figure entirely too low to admit of | ment Board, read at the Designs Club of the Architectural Associa 
proper workmanship with first-class materials.. Such prac- ' tion of Ireland, and printed in the Irish Builder and Engineer. 
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noised abroad, it is probable that 385 of these bosoms are still One’s most particular friend (a notorious price-cutter) 
inflated with hope, which has long since died in one’s own— | was requested to furnish detailed estimates for both one’s. 
squashed out with the dead weight of long odds. “) designs, a one storey and a double-decker. 
Doubtless you will by now have guessed the competition Those schedules were interesting reading. One learned 


referred to; some may even have been sanguine enough to | from them that, whereas ordinary excavation in co. Dublin 
have entered, and be reckoned among the 385 hopers;; if | costs 1s. 6d., in co. Kildare it costs 1s., and in co. Cork 8d. 
that is so one has no Cesire to become a wet blanket, but a Concrete, on the other hand, in co. Dublin (with profuse 
cursory review of the conditions laid down may provoke an | displacers) can be brought down as low as 14s. per yard, 
instructive discussion. while in co. Cork the lowest cut appears to be 17s.—this is. 
Roughly speaking, one was asked to provide and fix at a | for foundations. In the matter of rising walls (6-1) con- 
cost of 130/.a one or two-storey cottage, complete in all | crete in Dublin appeared to cost 16s,. while in. Cork it 
details, with a living-room containing 1,200 feet of fresh air, | jumped to 26s. 
and three bedrooms, one containing goo and the other two Lead laid in co. Dublin seemed to be worth about 35s.. 
containing 600 cubic feet of the same commodity. More- | per cwt., while it can be laid in Kildare for 30s. A.simple 
over, this cottage was to be well and truly built with | staircase (about fourteen risers) costing in Dublin 84 tos.,. 
external walls not less than 1o inches thick, dashed or | can be builded in Cork for 4/. every time. It seemed obvious 
plastered, thereby ordaining that concrete, that delightfully | from the first that a 130/, cottage could not be fully plastered 
cheap material, if employed, should be cement plastered | inside ; one, therefore, asked for a price for rendering only, 
externally. finished smooth with a hand-float; this in Dublin costs 
Brickwork was obviously out of the question, therefore | 1. 6¢. per yard, but a Kildare man will do it as often as 
one’s choice lay between masonry and concrete. One con- | one likes for 7¢, The variation in cost of roofing complete 


sulted many people—builders and brother professionals— | with American slates was almost as great, amounting to 1/. 
and much advice was the result, mostly of a contradictory | per square.: But someone may say, “ These builders were 
nature. fools and knew not their honourable trade.” Tosuch an one 


Masonry, of course, had the merit of being the more | I would say they were men of large experience, and well 
familiar material to country builders, while concrete could | known ir. their own districts, and, ynoreover,, with the ex- 
be produced at a very low price by the liberal employment | ception of he who is referred to as.‘‘one’s most particular 
of displacers, to which, surely, much objection cannot be | friend,” they did not know for what purpose they were 
raised, provided always the cement is good. ‘‘ Displacersat | pricing the schedules—thinking, doubtless, that some vast 
suitable intervals approved by the architect.” Heaven help | scheme was afoot, from which, in the days to come, they 
the architect who has to stand by and point out how frequently | would reap large emoluments. In due course the most 
the displacers may be. displayed;. but such presumably | particular builder friend arrived with his estimates—they 
would be the specification phraseology, if the term can be | were very complete, and he had stuck to his schedule as 
excused. closely as a brother sticks, but alas! the one-storey edifice 
But then, even with displacers, one had to superadd the | worked out about 150/., and the two-storey at 168/. Con- 
_ wretched cement plaster, bringing the cost at least up to, | sternation was on top for a little—the Local Government 
| if not over, the price of masonry, and so one tossed up, | Board competition was an impossibility unless drastic 
_ and concrete won. measures were adopted. To reduce the size of the build- 
} 

. 


_ This question settled, one prepared typewritten | ings was impossible—firstly, because the drawings were 
schedules, and distributed them among one’s country builder | already completed, and, secondly, because six inches off 
friends. Sketches, too, of stairs and so forth were attached, | any dimension would reduce the cubing below the stated 


| and these were returned in due course conscientiously | level. 
| priced. It seemed the only course one could adopt was to cull 
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‘the honey from every flower, and price at the lowest rate | it has worked so well in the past, why shouldn’t it work 
quoted for each material, irrespective of locality. This | again? and if very carefully designed and arranged with 
course had the merit that it could truthfully be asserted | the most economical materials, it might be produced for 
+hat one’s prices were those in vogue in localities with which | r20/. If, on the other hand, cottages must be erected for 
ane was familiar—one of the Local Government Board | that figure containing four rooms, and the Local Govern- 
conditions. ment Board allowance of 3,300 cubic feet, the only solution 

By pricing at the lowest rates picked from ail three is mud—this sounds prosaic, but so says an eminent Dublin. 
<chedules, now known as “the honey system,” a substantial architect who has taken a great interest in this threadbare 
~eduction was effected, and the price of the cottages, if well | but ever recurring subject. 


and truly built in the Utopian county thus arrived at; but Admittedly, mud on one’s clothes, and to road users, is 
then, horror of horrors, the outbuilding had not been in- | offensive, but mud in the walls of a cottage has merits. 
cluded, so once again the fat was in the fire. The mud cottage is familiar to us all—it has stood the 


Some judicious pruning in the thickness of concrete and | test of time, and when unroofed its walls have bravely 
other floors, in the size of sashes and doors, in the dimen- | weathered a score of winters, which would have reduced its 
-sions of chimney-breasts, foundations and so forth, brought | masonry rival in similar plight to a pile of uninteresting 
+he external conveniences into the fold, and then one’s | stones. 
only labour was to fill in the forms and write a short Consider for a moment its demerits. The examples of 
specification. mud-built cottages one sees suffer principally from lack of 

So much for the competition ; but it behoves us to look | light and ventilation, and, perhaps, a somewhat tumbled- 
at the conclusions to which one is forced. Unquestionably | down hearth. 

-the cottages asked for were much too large for the figure Surely these defects are easily overcome, the first by the 
stated. The apartments were unnecessarily big, and there fitting of ample windows and the latter by building the 
was one room too many. It seems impossible to design a | hearth with brickwork. 
cottage with the room capacity required with a total cubing This and a concrete and tiled floor, together with the 
of less than about 7,000 cubic feet. This, divided into joinery, are the only skilled works in the establishment, for 
1302, works out at about 45d. per cubic foot, a price at | surely a labourer, with the help of technical education, 
which no permanent and habitable dwelling-house can be | can puddle clay. 

erected with good materials. Besides, when estimating | The roof would, of course, be thatched with rough fir 
cost by cubing, one does not as a rule include grates and rafters, and fir ties could be embedded in the mud at the 
sanitary arrangements, even though the latter take the form | angles of walls to bind them together. 
of the homely bucket. | Internal partitions would be lathed and rendered 

But the Local Government Board cottage at 130/. had to | smooth, and all walls inside and out lime-whitened. From an 
include all these things and a small range to boot, or, if in esthetic point of view, there is no doubt as to which 
a turf country, an open hearth with fire-bars and hobs which | material scores—the cry goes up, “the muds have it 
must be formed with some fire-resisting material. One| every time ”—the massive walls slightly battered (I refer 
eannot help thinking that the Irish farm labourer, that | to their plumbing, of course), the golden thatch with neatly— 
delightful individual of whom one hears so much and sees So | trimmed eaves, the creepers peeping in at the ample 
little, should be able to content himself, and, incidentally, | windows, and the much-maligned mud cottage becomes 
his wife and offspring, in a cottage of three rooms—two | part of the landscape at the low cut of 130/. each, and every- — 
bedrooms and a living-room. one, including the Local Government Board, is satisfied. 

We all know the old familiar plan—wall and chimney- N.B.—Since writing the above the award has been pub-— 
breast in the middle living room, right-hand side as one | lished, and has fully justified the death of hope in the heart 
enters the tiny porch, and two bedrooms to the left. If © of the author. z 
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appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
CASTLEFORD.—March 3.—The Governors of Castleford 
Secondary schools invite designs from architects practising 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire for a dual Secondary 
school, &c., for 300 scholars. Premiums of 50/. and 25/. to 
be awarded by Mr. W. H. Brierly, the assessor. Deposit 
tos. 6¢. Mr. A. Wilson, clerk to the Governors, Station 
Road, Castleford. 

DuruAM.—March t5.—The Durham County Education 
Authority invite competitive plans for a Secondary school 
at Bishop Auckland. Premiums of 204 and t1o/. will be 
paid for the plans placed second and third respectively. 
Mr. J. A. L. Robson, secretary for higher education, Shire 
Hall, Durham. 

SALForD.—Feb. 16.— Architects are invited to submit 
their names for appointment as architect for the erection of 
public baths. Only those with previous experience will be 
entertained. A limited number will be selected by the 
committee for competition. Further particulars of Mr 
L. C. Evans, Town Clerk, Salford. 

SuNDERLAND.—March 30.—New church and halls for the 
Presbyterian Church of England in the Side Cliff Road, 
Premiums of 25/. and 15/. respectively. 


| Lithographed plans of site, &c., on application to Mr. George 


W. Bain, 46 John Street, Sunderland. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACCRINGTON.—Feb. 11.—For the work in connection with 
proposed alterations to the post office and Dr. Craig’s 


| } oa ee sorte 2 Lt ay A ¢ / 5 
; ; ae : pa aut an eh a corner of Blackburn Road and Market Street 
compicxied matiers arising from the Provisions of this house at the corn 21a é ; 


Church. Mr. A. H. Aitken, clerk, Town 
Accrington. 

BatLpon.—Feb. 13.—For the erection of a pair of semi- 
detached houses on the Park Mount Estate, Kirklands 
Road, Baildon, Yorks. Mr. J. Harper Bakes, architect and 


surveyor, Calverley Chambers, Victoria Square, Leeds. 
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Bawtry.—Feb. 14.—For the alterations and repairs at 
the Bawtry mixed provided school, for the Bawtry district 
sub-committee. Mr. L. J. Blackburn, divisional. clerk, 
10 Priory Piace, Doncaster. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Feb. 26.—For alterations and additions 
to the workhouse at Tranmere, for the Guardians. Mr. 
Edmund Kirby, 3 Cook Street, Liverpool. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 9.—For the enlargement of two class- 
rooms in the infants’ department of the Lilycroft school, for | 
the education committee. Mr. Tho. Garbutt, secretary, 
Education Office, Manor Row, Bradford. | 

BriIDGNoRTH.—Feb. 21.—For the erection of a laundry | 
and alterations at the workhouse, for the Guardians. Mr. 
E. Trevor, architect and surveyor, High Street, Bridgnorth. 

BricHton.—Feb. 22.—For the erection of a water-tower 
in the asylum grounds, for the visiting committee of the 
Brighton County Borough asylum, Haywards Heath. Mr. 
J. G. Gibbins, of the firm of J. G. Gibbins & Son, architects 
and surveyors, 3 Palace Place, Brighton. 

Bury St. Epmunps.—Feb. 11.—For the erection of a 
covered grand stand to accommodate about 3,500 persons, 
and other work in connection therewith, for the Bury St. 
Edmunds pageant, July 8 to 13. Mr. Walter D. Harding, | 
A.M.I1.C.E., engineer, Town Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 


CHATHAM.—Feb. 12.—For the erection of a laundry 
building and bakery on land adjoining the workhouse at 
Chatham. Deposit 1/7 1s. Mr. E. Farley Cobb, architect, 
20 High Street, Rochester. 

CocKERMOUTH.—Feb. 13.—For erection of a dwelling- 
house in New Street, for Mr. G. T. Tate. Mr. F. O. C. Nash, 
architect, Cockermouth. 

CornwaLi.—Feb. 12.—For the erection of a dwelling- 
house near St. Levan Churchtown. Mr. John Rowe, 
Porthgwarra, Treen, R.S.O. 

DERBYSHIRE.—Feb, 14.—For alterations and additions to 
the Clowne Council school, for the Derbyshire education 
committee. Mr. George H. Widdows, architect to the com- 
mittee, County Education Offices, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 

EASTBOURNE.—Feb. 15.—For alterations and additions to 
the laundry and kitchen at the Union workhouse. Mr. F. G. 
Cooke, architect, 2 Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 


| Corporation. 


FEB. 8, a 
[ 


Ear_ STonHAM.— Feb. 9.—For erection of a new C3 
room and other alterations and additions to Earl Ston 
V. schools, for the managers. Deposit 1/7 ts. Mr. at 
G. Bishop, architect, 6 Bury Street, Stowmarket. | 

ExmoutH.—Feb. 13.—For carrying-out alterations , 
additions, new shop fronts, &c., at Prospect Place, Ex, 
Road. Mr. Ernest E. Ellis, architect, Exmouth. ; 

Giascow.—Feb. 23.--For the work of constructing } 
substructure of machinery ‘buildings, . Shieldhall, for : 
Mr. W. D. Hamilton, 59 Bath Sti 


Glasgow. 

GREAT AMWELL.—Feb. 20.—For the construction of 
bays at Amwell Marsh pumping station, Great Amy! 
Herts, for the Metropolitan Water Board. The Cler}. 
the Board, Metropolitan Water Board, Savoy Co 
Strand, W.C. 

Great Wyrtey.—Feb. 11.—For Landywood new Cou: 
school, Great Wyrley (accommodation 350), Staffordst 
Deposit 14 1s. Apply to Mr. Graham Balfour, directo 5 
education, County Education Offices, Stafford. 

Ha irax. — Feb. 11.— For execution of the masr 
joiner, slater, ironfounder anda plumber’s work in connec) 
with a new roof to shed in Booth Fold, for the impre: 
ment committee. Mr. James Lord, borough engineer, Tc) 
Hall, Halifax. 

Ha.trax.—Feb. 12.—For execution of the joiners’ w] 
required in connection with repairs to the snow slatting 1 
the roofs of the borough markets, for the markets ec 
mittee. Mr. James Lord, borough engineer, Town H] 
Halifax. . 

Hatirax.—Feb, 12.— For pulling-down old premi; 
and the erection of four shops, offices and appurtenans 
thereto in George’s Square. Mr. Thos. Kershaw, architit 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank Chambers, Halifax. 

Hatirax.— Feb. 18 —For the mason, joiner, coneret* 
plasterer, slater, painter, plumber’s heating and rol 
steelwork required in the taking-down of the old sehc¢, 
All Saints, Salterhebble, and erection of a new school 5 
the adjoining site. Messrs. Joseph F. Walsh & Grahia 
Nicholas, architects, Museum Chambers, Halifax. 

HereEFrorp.—Feb, 11.—For extensions to the buildirs 
at the electricity station in Widemarsh Street, Mr. Joi 
Parker, city engineer, Hereford. 
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OO — — 
[eaton.—Feb. 12.—For works in the erection of two MarrTerpaLe. — Feb. 23.— For the erecti f ele- 
shed houses in Wilmer Drive, Heaton, Yorks. Messrs. | mentary school and ricer house at Matiendale Cruises! 
ser & Collinson, architects, Cheapside Chambers, Brad- | land. Mr. Joseph Forster, architect, 13 Earl Street, Carlisle. 


: t 3 NotrincHam.—Feb. 21.—For th l f th 
yrorD.—Feb. 12.—For the erection of a kiosk in South : ay Dpeidimer rte dees a LLL, 
eon Seitie: (ford Urban. District Council. Mr: office at Nottingham, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works 
; =a fies Town’ Hall: Ilford. and Public Buildings. The Secretary, HM. Office of Works, 


; : &c., Storey’s Ga 
IRBYMOORSIDE.—March:1.—For reseating and renovating ‘ y ; te, London. ; . 
sand Pr mitive Methodist chapel, near Kirbymoorside. _  RESTON.—Feb. 14.—For the erection of a domestic 
“Vm. Atkinson, Sleightholmedale. page centre at the corner of Marsh Lane and Spa Road, 
=EDS —Feb. 12.—For the erection of brewhouse and pee ne poke Deposit 14. 1s. The Borough 
se &c., in Hardisty’s Yard, off West Street. | yor, sown Hall, Preston. 
| 


sit 10s. 6¢. Mr. G. W. Atkinson, architect, 1 Mark PresTon.—Feb. 19.—For the construction and com- 
Leeds. pletely finishing manual instruction-room, at the Grammar 
\anparr.—Feb. 22.—For the erection of nine pairs of School, Cross Street, for the Corporation. Deposit 1/. ts. 
detached freehold cottages in Hawthorn Road, | !h¢ Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 
| 


aff Station, Cardiff. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, RarnHam.—Feb. 13.—For the erection of a house at the 
) rch Street, Cardiff. works, for the Rainham Waterworks Co., Kent. Mr. W. 
 ANELLY.—Feb. 26.—For ‘the erection of an additional | Leonard Grant, architect, Sittingbourne. 

oom, &c, to Bigyn Boys’ Council school, Llanelly, for RocHe.—Feb. 11.—For new closets, new drainage 


Janelly education committee. Mr. Ifor W. Watkins, scheme, playground enlargement, cloak-room alterations, 
of committee, education committee, Education Office, | &c., to the Roche Council school, Cornwall. Mr. B. C. 
lly. ; .,,... | Andrew, architect to the committee, Biddick’s Court, 
INDONDERRY.—Feb. 11.—For the erection of a building | St, Austell. 

ndonderry for the purposes of a higher school of 


i. waged é : : Neko eel St. Annes-on-Sea.—Feb. 9.—For the enlargement of 
* 5 o 5 =) 
MME CE MRIAL MSI. Bichnnnd | Wesleyan church and schools. Messrs. Walker & Collinson, 
: | architects, Cheapside Chambers, Bradford. 
F Londonderry. i ' 
\CCLESFIELD.—Feb. 13.-—For ‘the erection of a laundry SCOTLAND.—Feb. 16.—For the erection of schoolmaster’s 
irker Street, for the Managers of the Macclesfield | house at Westruther. Mr. T. R. Atkinson, architect, 
ed industrial school. Deposit 10s. Mr. Jabez Wright, | Eat!ston. 
ect, 27 King Edward Street, Macclesfield. SHEFFIELD.—For alterations and additions at the fire 
J\NcHESTER.—Feb. 16.—For the erection of engine and | Station, Rockingham Street, for the watch committee. 
ilhouses, offices, workshops, &c., for a hydraulic pump- | Mr. Charles F. Wike, C.E., city surveyor, Town Hall, 
jation in Water Street. Deposit 1/ 1s. The City | Sheffield. 
cect, Town Hall, Manchester. SMALLWoop.—Feb. 13.—For the erection of new Wes- 
MWEHESTER.—Feb. 11.—For the execution of general | leyan chapel and school at Smallwood, near Sandbach. 
itctors and plumbers’ work that may be required in | Messrs. Alfred Price & Son, architects, Sandbach. 
i:tion with the drainage of houses and other premises STAFFORD.—Feb. 12.—For dining-hall to seat about 500, 
‘telve months ending March 31, 1908, for the Corpora- | for Messrs. Siemens Bros.’ Dynamo Works, Stafford. Mr. 
m Deposit 17 1s. Mr. H. Prescott, manager of the | C. W. Millar, architect and surveyor, 574 Greengate, 
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‘tourosition” =F LOORING. 


Contractors to H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


TERRAZZO 


And Mosaic Artists, Flooring Contractors, 
Marble Tiles, Granolithic, Wall Tiling, &c. 


A. MION & CO., Duke St., Liverpool. 
Branches at Blackpool, Harrogate, and Cardiff. 


Can be obtained from all Iron- 
mongers, or write direct to— 


YALE & TOWNE, Lid. 
6 CITY ROAD, E.C., LONDON. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


FLEST aro ” MIADE. 
I, ‘ASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


SoS ELT. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
| 


IN 1. CHAPMAN, 


RACOTTA WORKS, LIVERPOOL. ROOFING TILES. 
. CLE ETHORPES. Liberal, Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND VARIOUS COLOURS. 


of MOULDED BRICKS, RIDGES, ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business. SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


. INSURANCE COMPANY 


Me eh ols: VENTILATORS, per ha bate Also PRESSED Smooth-faced{ , Tsde Mark: 
ité—WINDOW HEADS. Capital, £2,280,000. HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


in» ¥ Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century agg 
IRFECTION IN ROOFING shies 
if 2 | a 


NLT ; Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 
ILTHURST & SYMONS PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMPO 


equired. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS. 
S of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 


I, Paris, 1857. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. Hse GAZE. Lida aa 
_Works—-BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS. 
; . 
XN, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s, 6d. GOWER STREET STATION, LONDON. 
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11.—For the labour and material 
and tiling the floor of the second- 
class plunge bath, and for enlarging the wash bath adjoining, 
both at the public baths, St. Petersgate, Stockport, for the 
baths sub-committee. Mr. John Atkinson, borough sur- 
veyor, Stockport. 

SrocKport.—Feb. 12.—For the manual and team labour 


Srockport.—Feb. 
required in concreting 


and materials required in the erection of three stalls in the | 


covered market, and for weather screen to enclose same 
from the streets, for the manorial tolls committee. Mr John 
Atkinson, borough surveyor, Stockport. 


TotwortH.—Feb. 15.—For the erection of a ward pavi- | 


lion and other additions and alterations at the Tolworth 

isolation hospital, near Surbiton. Deposit 5/ 5s. Mr. 

W. H. Woodroffe, architect, 57 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
ULverston.— Feb. 22 —For alterations and additions to 


the old Masonie Hall, Theatre Street, Ulverston, for Messrs. | 


James Thompson & Co. Messrs. J. W. Grundy & Son, 
architects and surveyors, Central Buildings, Ulverston. 


Wates.—Feb. 9.—For the erection of a Council school | 


at Ammanford, Carmarthen, to accommodate 500 children. 
Deposit 32 3s. Mr. W. D. Jenkins, county education archi- 
tect, Carmarthen. 

Wates.—Feb. 
house for Salem (C M.) chapel, Llanllyfni. 
Davies & Son, architects, Bangor. 

Wates.—Feb. 
caretaker’s cottage, &c., on site at Coedpenmaen, near 
Pontypridd. Mr. Philip John Jones, architect, Cilfynydd, 
near Pontypridd, and Tonyrefail. 


Warcuet.—Feb. 18.—For the works required in erection 


16.—For the erection of a 


and completion of a new school at Watchet, for the Somer- | 
set County education committee. Messrs. Hawkes & Andrew, | 


Williton. 


West Kirsy (CHESHIRE).—Feb. 18.—For the erection of 


a new school at West Kirby, for the administrative sub- 
committee for the Hoylake and West Kirby district. Mr. 
H. Beswick, county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 


Weymoutu.—Feb. 13.—For erecting business premises | 


in St. Leonard’s Road, Weymouth. Mr. S. Jackson, M.S.A., 
architect and surveyor, Bridge Chambers, Weymouth. 
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Weymoutu.—Feb. 13.—For the construction of pulic 
conveniences, partly under and partly above ground, in }e¢ 
Greenhill Gardens, with the necessary sewers, inspec) 
chambers, &c., and other works in connection therey 
for the Town Council. Mr. H. A. Huxtable, town cl 
Municipal Buildings, Weymouth. a: | 

Wican.—Feb. 11.—For extension of boiler-house, eng ¢ 
hcuse and other works at the Corporation electric genet. 


f 


{ 


minister’s | 
Messrs. Richard | 


16.—For erection of a reading-room, | 


ing station, Bradford Place, Wigan, for the Corporajip 
Mr. Harold Jevons, town clerk, Wigan. a | 


Art the annual meeting of the Master Masons’ Assiia 
| tion of Glasgow and neighbourhood in the Building Tra»s 
Exchange, the following office-bearers for 1907 \\r 
elected, namely :—President, Mr. George Barlas; x. 
_ president, Mr. William M'Neil; treasurer, Mr. Rebr 
Gilchrist. The following are the directors for i90- 
Messrs. Allan Muir, John Adam, Moses Barlas, Eben:e 
| M‘Morran, George Sharp, Duncan Wilson, Alexale 
M'Lellan, Matthew Penman, Adam Duncan, John MEbn 
John Kirkwood and J. B. M‘Callum, with a representi\y 
from each of the Paisley Master Masons’ Association n: 
Airdrie and Coatbridge Master Masons’ Association. jr 
William Sellar, of Sellar & Christie, 116 Hope Stlet 
| Glasgow, was appointed secretary. Dy:| 

Mr. P. M. Crostuwairtes, C.E., inspector on behalf oth 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry recenth i 


| Surbiton Council Chamber into the application for sani(o1 
| to a loan of 66,o0o/. for the purposes of a scheme of draig 
| and sewerage for the whole Surbiton district. Consideib!| 

interest was taken in the proceedings. The proposede\ 
| works were on the highest form of sewage reatnemealn 
the Board required. The areataken—near Ewell, but til 
within the Surbiton boundary—was 32 acres. The ro 
moters proposed to prevent any flooding by earryi; 
relief sewer from a point on the Hogg’s Mill stream any 
Kingston to a point on the river Thames opposite Ran’ 
Ait. An arrangement was come to by Surbiton nth 
Kingston Corporation, the Thames Conservaney ancth 
owner of the water-cress beds on Hogg’s Mill strear b 
which all are satisfied. The extra cost to Surbiton\vi 
increase the loan required to 71,000/. - 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(Limited) 


Photolithographe 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST.,| 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, “‘ Photo, London.” Tele; hone, 1649 Holborn. 


WwW. FE. 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & GO., LTD.,| 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, | 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 4 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING } 


For Road and Railway Bridges. Buildings, Kc. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. 8.W. 
a nee EEE 


Tele. 871 Hop. 


spatch. 


BH Under tRoval Patronage. Snstant De 


i GALVANIZED GALVANIZED 
| WROT. TUBES IRON ROOFING 


for Gas, Water andSteam. and all necessary Fittings. ¥ 
# Exceptional Low Prices up to Feb. 2Sth. x 


f JOHN ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY STRATFORD. | 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WGRKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page xX. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 


|8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


‘Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post 7d.§ + #5 ‘ ee -. 
Leather, ls. Telephone No. 434 Westmilostors ; Send for Paha aa pe a 0 
CEO. J. POORE & co. Ltd., | 
mel 


@ 
I S | To Architects, Engineers, Builders, ‘&c. 


“« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
[BLACK LINE PRINTS 


(DOREL FRERES’ SYSTEM). 
Permanent, dene on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
[Rs Method of Perspectiwvee 

Write for particulars free. 
STANLEY & CO... Ltde, 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
: CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


lw. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
| Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restorea 
Telegrams, “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


HcH- - JOINERY 


FOR BANKS, OFFICES, 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, &c. 


|| THE PARKSTONE STEAM JOINERY GO, 
PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


Have you ordered the New Journai, | 
PE oes , 


Building 


If not send 14d. in stamps to 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


DRAWING OFFICE 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. | 
| POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kir}). 

POORE’S Continuous Drawing Paperi\ 
73 inches wide). er. 1s: 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kind 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. Z 


jaleonies, 
Balconets, 
Street Railings 


and Gates, = 


Door Grilles = LEE Lift Eyes 
NITCHELL & C2 56 LudgateHill. ton 


nal 


THE .ATLAS ' STONE Col} 


CAMBRIDCE 


WILLIAM HAT? 


MAKER OF HIGH-CLAS| 


CASEMENTS & SASH Wi 
London Road, C 


EXCELSIOR | 


HARD BLUE STU 


| principally used for Headstones, Grave bay 
Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, ¢ i 
JAMES AKEROYD & 


Woodkirk, near . 
PRICES AND SAMPLES! CM Mmmm cis 


ARLIC. 


Trade? 
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BRISTOL. 
TENDERS. / For alterations to No, 22 Cotham New Road, for the 
BAGSHOT. Moravian Mission College, Messrs. La Trospe & 
? WEston, architects, Bristol. 
jr the’erection of new schoolrooms, vestries, &c, Mr. | Harvey L+6 3 
| W. J. Hoveson, architect, The Avenue, Camberley. | ow sin ote, ie Se eee ae 
| oodward ‘ ep eye 
Lawrence . . . - £1,299 0 0 Hodges 6 
l. King : . . . 850 0 90 chet 549 4 
Martin & Wells i Od a ais ps tah 
Watson : : 696 0 0 Preece 546 0 0 
iW, Ring 675 9 oO Lewis ’ 545... 04 0 
_Zhinchen & Co. 657 9 0} Clark & Sons . ; 520 0 O 
parse ‘ 3 057 Oo EO Forse : $25.5 OF 0 
_ *isher Bros. 50 9 0 reqs : 5 
[sion &Sons . 3 3 2 620 or Williams & Sons 499 9 oO 
<uicut, Camberley (accepted) . 595 9 oO | Hunt «, 497 9 O 
Dotter . y 5 q : 5 340 0 o| Chown . 489 9 0O 
| Love ; 489 0 © 
| | Wilkins & Sons 484 9 © 
BATH. | Walters & Son 474.0 0 
| \ 
i. repairing and lining two reservoirs at Batheaston, and | J ORES : ws Ay on 
_. for constructing a straining well, &c. Mr. J. D. Youn, Denby & Co. - aay me 2 
_ waterworks engineer, Guildhall, Bath. | Downs & Son. . 440 0 0 
3ird & Son . ’ P . £4,805 19 10| W. & J. Bennett (accepted ) 430 0 Oo 
Jabor . * P : ‘ ye 4.ce7 4. 46. 
Bvils&Sons . . . 4,576 0 o 
 fould Bros.. : : : 4,450 9 | BURNLEY. 
 foffat . Prat ere 15 8 | For the construction of new settling tank, storm-water filter, 
: Nigiicy & ee aay i A ipa chamber, storm overflows and other contin- 
‘iley TaIVL 0 | gent wor Ss connected therewith, for the Burnley Rural 
tee Garden & Co. 4,281 0 0} District Council. Mr. S. EpmMonpson, engineer. 
Jhancellor . 4,149 Ir 8 | Huntetes «is Sct | Geo 
$rown & Hiscot . 3,999 «1 8{| Cooke & Flannery . : : - 789 0 Oo 
-{rwood & Morris aegqee fOr Rigby se 8 ws : : - 645 0 0 
Toran & Son . 3,562 0 o| Parker . : ‘ : - . EEE SO. oO 
‘\mbrose . : SPL aa ets | Simon, Johnson & Co. : ; ‘ 7. core, O 
 lolborn : . : ABE. ‘ 3,406 6 o| -Thomber & Dixon . Sameer 
Taywarp & Wooster, Bath (accepted ) 3,301 15 2] Bentley . . 523620. 0 
leat. - : ‘ * 3,299 0 O | Macdonald : : : : ms 5644.0) © 
‘rice L f d : ‘ 2,899 0 oO BRASSINGTON, Bro. & CorneEy, Settle (accepted ) 446 0 oO 


! 
i 


Te 
JERPOOL & 
LONDON | 
‘GLOBE 
NURANGE COMPANY. 


i = Established 7836. 


| 
| 


| 


“ 


QLUTE SECURITY. 
| MODERATE RATES. 
LIBERAL BONUSES. 


lea Office : 
DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
onon Chief Office: 1 CORNHILL, 


Wlications for Agencies invited. 


_ |TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 
me 


411,000,000. 


—LIFE-ANNUITIES 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


FLooRING BLocKS 


= Stocked in all sizes. 
tM : 
| 


\ AY 7 iy 


KAS \ YYy YW 
. MN Gj Y 
NN \ <4 Uy Y 


PRICES FOR YELLOW DEAL, PITCH 
PINE AND OAK ON APPLICATION. 


SSO 


Flooring with special joint to conceal nails as above | § 
at the following low prices :— 


: Wainscot. P. Pine. 
13’ x43" quartrd. 59s. 6d. per se] 
* is > Olain& 37s: 6d. Prices on 
1” x4" quartrd. 44s, Od. application. 


plain 30s. Od. 
Please apply for further particulars to 
VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants. 
Only Address—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Telephone 601 and 602 Avenue. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page xx. 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


| SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


il 
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_ BURNHAM. GUILDFORD. 

For erecting schoolroom and additions to the Wesleyan | For boiler and heating apparatus at public baths, Mr. | 
church. Messrs. La Troge & Weston, architects, Mason, borough cae : ae Mr. 
Bristol. Stubbs, Son & Hall é ee . 4561) 

Denby & Co. . A ‘ . : . £1,698 o o Smith . : . d f Rae . . be i 
Forse &Sons ., : ; ; . tjOLS PFO, O Dickinson & Burne p ; : : | gale | 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. 3 5 S  &,583 530 0 Wenham & Waters r : % . 4a 1 
Harvey . : . : oe - 1,492 14 0 Boaz & Co., Acton, London (accepted) . . 48e- | 
Chown . - : : F 3 ; il,4 Loo oO 
Stead” : ‘ ‘ : ; d Jed 4 OvaeTO tO 
Love . : : : Fi 3 2 SE al SO7 IMOu, O GRIMSBY. . / 
Walters eae ; : ‘ : ; - 1,387 0 ©) For the erection of a villa in Humberstone Avenue. \ 
Pittard & Son ee ae : : ’ - 1,385 0 0 J. J. CresswELt, architect, 77 Victoria Street, Grim) 
Chick, Garden & Co. . : : 4 “.ils80500 01] oStnons & Brown oe : > : i . £807 it 
Pople . : la Cn Lowle Bros : : : : ; . ee | 
i sre ME Ries Sir iy ys ae 0°} G&J. Smith. * 
- ; : c 3 eas gee Oe Ritchie : : : : 5 ee 
Stockham . ; ; : : : 1 Loonie = 'O Cilbertis : i ; : ; — 
Tapscott. : - 1,189 © ©} Thompson & Sons. : a a . ae 
Fursland . : ; : : ; iy EB OWIOL. OF Wan Te : ; : } ; ; . 665 1 
POLLARD (accepiea ) . . . . Aye 0 | Witkrnson & Houcuton (accepted ) $ . 65a 
CLATTERBRIDGE. 

For supplying and fixing mains and wiring, &c., for electric | 
light at the hospital for infectious diseases at Clatter- | Are S| 
bridge, for the Wirral Joint Hospital board. _ For the kerbing, flagging, paving and making-up of a nu 

Stafford & Co. F ‘ ; : : MLesOUTO."6 4 of streets in the village of Hapton, for the Buile 
Heaney & Co. : : 287 > 6] Rural District Council’ Mr. S. Epmonpson, suryie 
Brewer & Brunt ; 225 a0 | 18 Nicholas Street, Burnley. ; 
Dargue, Griffiths & Co. . ; . 215 o o|' Hopkinson . . . . - $3487 | 
Cottins & Price, Hoylake (accepied ) 189 15 oO Exors. J. Broadley ; : eee 
| Edge & Co. . : : ; : : . 2am 

: DURHAM. | Townsend . eae 0 

For the building of Council chamber, offices, &c., in St. Ives | Penwarden . ‘ : ; ; 3 . 2399 
Road, Leadgate, for the’ Leadgate Urban District | Bannister. y ; : ; . Baa 
Council. |. Coates”. : : ; ; jo ae . 2a | 

Accepted tenders. | Miles . , : 5 ; ; . 2,180 — | 

Jackson, Leadgate, mason : s : ~-4£298 6 g| Sutcliffe f : ‘ : 5 ae . iT 
Stokoe, Leadgate, joiner. , : : 585 9 41 ‘Wadge. , : i ; as i: . Qi | 
Strachan, Blackhill, plumber . E ‘ 54) 20 316 Gl 3 Bromma : A ; : ; : » ie. | 
Cook, Consett, plasterer . ‘ : ‘ 5 * 24.420 | “Cookeak Flannery. ; : , ? . 2,062.) 
Siddle & Sons, Consett, painter. ' : 11 18 4) Green, 181 Brunshaw Road, ‘Burnley (ac- "ee 

Note.—Thirteen other tenders. cepted ) : : ‘ae - : . 2,001 
i 


The *‘ MASTA * Patent Improved | : 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLA 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sou. 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same materi 
Full Particulars sent on Application, 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRI 


Bea 


WILLESDEN PAPE 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. ; 
Architects are desired to specify Willesdem 2.Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. Se t 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, NW. fe: 


AND ao AS Wi {Vw | 
FITTINGS Siteaudeeay as 


rah i 2a a NE TES Z 


ERNEST MILNER, =m crm, 
Architectural Photographer, Si ee 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Cone ys 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milne i Es 


80 TH E GROVE, WAN DSWO RTH, S.W. Melephone: 327 Batt 


ee 


a or 
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Galvanized Corrugated Rooflights 


Best and Cheapest. 


SUPPLEMEN 
HORNCHURCH. KENILWORTH. 
r erecting fire station, &c. Mr. E. J. Lirrte, architect, | For alterations and additions to Woodcote Lodge. Mr. C. 
Hornchurch. M. C. Armstrong, architect, Warwick. 
Jolliday ‘ ' eer 4 3) G, F. Smith & Sons : : : . £1,660 0 oO 
Dockrill . 4 370 0 E. Smitu & Son, Kenilworth (accepted ) - 31,499 18 o 
Sibthorpe & Son 367 0 Oo 
~artridge Bros. 318 12 0 _KINGSTONE. 
Jowsing & Davis . 312 10 © For enlarging and improving the Council school at King- 
-\Nestgate ‘ . : . 308 5 oO stone, for the Staffordshire education committee. 
3amey, Romford (accepted) . 304 16 0 Warp & GopBEHERE, Smithfield Road, Uttoxe- 
| ter (accepted ) ; 2 : 4372) 12 4 
| LEEK. 
| LEWISHAM. | For works required by the gas committee. 
f the erection of sorting office. roe : oe - £1,288 1 5 
fitson & Co. : £1,804, 0 0 er an 1,065 17 3 
|. ’ Grace. . 1,022 6 5 
Tigor & Co. . : my AL.S0O. O° 0 Batker Bros ce es 
Jewell & Leesty . 1,737.9 0 . ee a 
ieeey & Co. ee Satt, Leek (accepted ) 985 0 o 
shelbourne & Co. P53 94.40°20 LONDON. 
licks & Co. . ; eS Otno: OC : OPH: ? ; ‘ 
leith & Sons, Ltd. 1,543 0 0 For combined school for sixty physically defective children 
ipeechley & Smith 1,341 0 0 and sixty mentally defective children at Whitechapel. 
Vallis . : : : 1.525450 0 Perry & Co. . - £6,539 0 © 
fartin, Wells & Co., Ltd. 509.0 0 Appleby & Sons . . 6,508 0 oO 
. pulled & Co. ; 1,498 oO oO Leng . ; ; 6,333 © © 
erry Bros. . 1,497.0 0 Killby & Gayford 6,188 0 © 
taines & Co. 1,490 0 O Ses 6,179 @ © 
‘arsons 1,483.0 O Symes . : 6,074 9 @ 
lightingale . eae hast .O- O Hawkins & Co. 6,043 II 10 
‘atman & Fotheringham 1,450 0 O Lawrence & Sons 51996 0 @ 
imsell . : : ; Piude oo | Chessum & Sons. gh ig: ; tel) an 53905 OO 
vasterfield & English . 1,425 0 0 Grover & Son, Wilton Works, Islington (ve- 
akers & Co., Ltd. LAtg0 0 commended) . 5,983 0 Oo 
_loasby & Salmon 1,410 0 O Architeet’s estimate d F pa We De 8 
lent . : , 1,397. 0 O| For drainage of cottages at Surbiton, for the Metropolitan 
jarker & Co., Ltd. : P3937, 0 -0 Water Board. 
Vhitehead & Co., Ltd. rose OO Bull & Esdale TAGTSULG. Oo 
lattock & Parsons r.453 10 0 Newson & Hawkins 4a oO 
consdale 35080, 9 Johnson . : : : 383 10 oO 
jalbraith Bros. . : 13400 OxO Kavanagh & Co. . 2 ; 37 er Om O 
\. & G. Foster (accepiled ) sy by fou ® em) Gaze & Sons (recommenced ) . R230" O 
= 
- F DOORS 
OUGHT-IRON FIREPROO « DUNEDIN” 
: 2 z FO 


. PARTY WALLS 


WAREHOUSES, &c. 


< Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


) F.BRABY «CO. 


LTD. 
352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. | 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, s.c. LONDON. 


Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


Double Sliding Doors. 


a 


GHTNING CONDUCTORS 


la PATENT COPPER ROPE OR TAPE. iis 


AND 
; Are the most reliable, most effective, and cheapest offered to the public COSTLY 
Sole Manufacturers of Vyle’s Patent (Easily Tested) METHOD 
Lightning Conductors. OF 
Fixed complete by experienced workmen, and their efficiency tested by 
competent electricians. 


DEAD OR OPENING. 
Any LENGTH OF SHEET TO 12 FT. LONG, 
GUARANTEED WATERTIGHT. 


DIXON & CORBITT ~—s sf 


AND = 


R. 8. NEWALL & CO. LD 


130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THOMAS SCOTT & CO. 


Grassmarket, EDINBURGH. 
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oa ——OOOOoOoeaeDe*"ewe—e=—=—eoe—e—e—e—e—eee=~«q»E2E0 0 eee.) 


LONDON—continucd. 


For the erection of school on the Osborne Place site, 
Whitechapel, for the London County Council educa- 
tion committee. 


Perry &Co.. : . £6,539 9 O 
Appleby & Sons . + #0;508 5.00.0 
Leng: 5. 6,333 0 O 
Killby & Gayford . 6,188 90 0 
Parsons : 6,179 90 oO 
Symes. : 6,074 0 O 
Hawkins & Co. 6,043 II Io 
Lawrence & Sons 5,996 0 Oo 
Chessum & Sons. 5,983 9 oO 
Grover & Son 5,953:5 0: 40 
Architect’s estimate Giae ec hir 40 
For the reconstruction of two railway bridges, one at 
Highbury station and the other in Holloway Road, in 
connection with the electrification of the tramways in 
Holloway Road. 
Ewart. | £13208 TAO 
Handyside & Co. eee 8 ee ee 
Heenan & Froude T1737 10/2 
Cochrane & Sons pe Ne Ee BG 
Greig & Matthews 1) 8 hy 7 OS Cede ao 
Nightingale 11,129 59 “0 
Fasey & Son LE, 108 pane 
Hay & Son ; TTObk ee 5 
Dick, Kerr & Co. 10,938 14 8 
Wall . 10,934 0 90 
Pedrette & Co. 10,748 oO 2 
Muirhead & Co., London (recommended) 10,581 Ig 6 
Chief engineer’s estimate . ry,o52 crs 6 
For extensions of steam laundries at Highgate Hill. Mr. 


GrorGE Carter, architect, 513 Holloway Road, N. 


(Contract No. 1.) 


Stevens . £1,463 0 oO 
Sprowson & Bab b pot ot Jas Oreo 
Brown . : L179 .O oO 
Mattock & Parsons I,Is9 0 O 
Steed & Son 1.309 ..50 “oO 
Archbitect’s estimate Ta020 Wi 50 


LONDON—continiued. 


For installation. of telephones, electric bells, &c., at 
North-Eastern hospital, for the Metropolitan Asyln 


/ 


Board. ) 
Glover & Co. . . ; > - £959 de 
Jackson Bros. 859 ) | 
Hiscock . - 820 « 
Weston & Sons 789 1 
Barton . 783 
Vaughan & Cook Fier | 
Electrical Installations, Ltd. 698 | 
Pullan 693 « 
Sweet Bros. . : 689 . 

| Shalders & Davis 670 « 
| Cowtan & Sons - 65s || 
Private Wire and Telephone Installation Co. 650 4. 
| Cox-Walkers, Ltd. 650 | 
| Bromley, Batstone & Kirk : . 640 1 
Grant & Taylor 635 i 
Potter & Sons. : 633 «. 
| British Home and Office ‘Telephone Ce 628 1 
Bryden & Sons 620 1: 
| Cross & Cross. . CEs 
| Electrical Engineering and Maintenance Co. .« “GIG? 
| National Telephone Co. . 609 
Furse & Co. . 599 1. 
Boulting & Sons 596 1 
Fryer & , "Sere i 590 « 
Bell Telephone and Electric Co. 581 he 
Speedy, Eynon & Co. a 580 i" 
Baxter & Impey é 520 
Lea & Warren : 5Yee || 
Glendinning, Hygienic Works, Rathgar Road, | 

Brixton, S.W. ( ‘recommended ) , . heme 

Engineer-in-chief’s estimate . Peer: le 


For repairs to Laburnum cottage, Kew Bridge pumn 
station, for the Metropolitan Water Board. 


Harris 4134 0 
Dorey & Co. « DARE) 
Newson & Hawkins 12m (a 
Chapman & Sons ; 123 
Adamson & Sons (recommended ) 119 ‘! : 


London Agents— 


The Grooved Wall Paper Co., 
41 Ossulston Street, Euston Road, N.W. 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
> CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN 
BRADFORD, 


2 Nhs 


LONGLEAT, Wilts. Bull 
St -ALDHELM. 
ca 


ee) only of the 


J 


/ HEAD es 

p BATH: ec 

| OFFICES *O be obtai® ae? rs NE Fiamo™: LONDON DEPOTS: 

| 3 ape ate 

7 eet | j pt: t Flu "WI 132 CROSVENOR RE, PIMEI 
Bay RIAL BUILDINGS,#F/ for HARDENING. WATERPROOFING © 

S$ EXCHANGE St ee and PRE SERN TNE BUILDING MATERIALS. MERE NOLS eS ( 
ee : ee . Sent FR E RA ORD . 

SUMMER DRIED SEASONED BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


C. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCH 


BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON }A 
Telegrams, * “Snewin; London.’ LONDON, E.C Ti a 


For the effectual Protection and Prer 
tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, 0 
Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts R 
Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Vartih 


Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Ts [ 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacsurers, 


JOHN H. FULLER & 60., Ltd., 


“BATH & eonTennte 


Minster Mills, READ 


Registered | 
TRADE MAK 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, N 
HARTHAM PARK 
and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIESE™ 


PORTLAND. 


Pun i 
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LONDON—continued. 

_ retaining wall and the widening of the existing road- 
way and certain drainage arrangements at the Hornsey 
jLane pumping station, for the Metropolitan Water 
Board. 


& W. H. Patman £259 0.0 
“illmott & Sons on 2A OO 
ird & Sons . 249 0 O 
owlem & Co. : i e 2338 01 0 

sewra & Son (recommended ), 219 6 10 


9 proposed su, erstructure and extensions of steam 

laundries at the rear of 47, 49 and 51 Highate Hill, for 
‘Mr. C. Lay. Mr. Greorce Carrer, architect and sur- 
_ yeyor, 513 Holloway Road, N. 


Contract No. 1. 


evens . . We 1.403, 04.0 
_yrosson & Babb et 310. %2. 9 

cown . : : 1s 75 070 
attock & Parsons HI5Q OO 
eed & Sons i1og7 OO 
_-chitect’s estimate m120—7O £:0 


‘extension of stores and erection of a barrow shed 
at Willesden reservoir, for the Metropolitan Water 
— Board. 


_/immers , : : ; ; . £288 10 oO 
allow & Wright . ; : " : era eles. O 
~swson & Hawkins 3 ; , SOOO) a 
Beeman & Sons . ; ; , : ELS ge meee) 
mnant & Co. : ’ ‘ : ; eh2a0e..0; 1.0 
“irfitt & Co. (recommended) . : L. 2240, Gi © 
a 


MELTON MOWBRAY. 
‘construction of an iron bridge over the brook in Regent 
Street, for the Urban District Council. 


“VARKE (accepted) . A : : Pa 409) a 7.0 


PORTSMOUTH. 


For the drainage of Southsea, for the Corporation of Ports- 


mouth. 


Neat, Lrp., Portsmouth, Bristol and Plymouth (accepted ) 


SCALBY (YORKS). 


For rebuilding and widening of Newby Bridge (stone) at 


Scalby, near Scarborough, on the Whitby and Scar- 
borough main road, for the North Riding of Yorkshire 
County Council. 


Exley & Sons : ; ; : ; 1.050) +0) Co 
i VOlie 4 : ; : : In7Am, .at Oo 
Keswick & Sons . E : : : he EY OP 
Petch ! : 1,320 0 O 
Harland : 3 : : : : 983 Oo oO 
Doucitt & Sons, Aysgarth, S.O., Yorks 

(accepted ) . . 5 : O75 4,0 0 

SCOTLAND. 


For mason, joiner, plumber, plasterer and slater’s work of 


alterations on Craigrothie school, for the Ceres School 
Board. Mr. C. F. Anperson, architect, St. Andrews. 


Accepted tenders. 


Scott & Sons, mason 7 TOO 
Black, joiner . - : ; 5 CO. Sane 
Batchelor, slater and plasterer : : » IO Oo 
Howie, plumber a Z : : ; Pe FP Nee TS 


TRENHOLME BAR. 


For widening and strengthening bridge (stone) near Tren- 


holme Bar, on the Thirsk and Yarm main road, for the 
North Riding of Yorkshire County Council. 


bie MERTHYR TYDFIL. Nelson . i ’ : £142 17 0 
‘galterations and additions, building boundary walls, &c., | Brotton : fenrys GUO 

and new playground at Clwydyfagwyr school, for Dougill & Sons : d L¥2 OF 0 
Education Authority. Mr. J. Lrewertin Smiru, archi- Pearson . ; : : ; ; 4 ag HOO~ 2, TO 
tect. Quantities by architect. | Kirk 4 : d . ; : ; Mey 2 oN 0 
illivan . : ‘ : ’ ; 5 .£965 10 oO Potter & Sons, Northallerton (accepted ) 68 10 oO 
= 


i 


t bah 
a gull 
otc Sth MR 


ng m Offices and 


ae 


fi: LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, ur. 


Head Office: WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


~The above js a Photograph of our Nickel-Plated Bathroom Accessories exhibited 
at our London Showrooms. 


2 & 3 NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, WC. 
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TORPOINT.. 


SUPPLEMENT 


For erecting ante-room, scullery, lavatories, &c., and for 


heating “and renovating Good Te 
Aspott, architect, Totnes. 
Stevenson: 4 


Rothery . 

Pane 

SLEEMAN, Torpoint accepted )’. 
Whale & Son. ; g 


WEST BRIDGF 


mplars Hall. Mr. A.J. | For the erection of secondary school, for the Gove 


ORD. 


16) 


ce) 
ce) 
re) 
oO 
ce) 


For the erection, upon land fronting: Bridgford Road, of a 
building for use as offices, for the West Bridgford 
(Notts) Urban District Council. Mr. Ww. 


engineer. Quantities by engine 
Limon 
W. & J. Simons 
Wright 
Pepper 5 
Hutchinson & Son . 
Thomas . 
Maule & Co. 
Lewin 
Crane, Ltd. 
Parnell 
Whittaker 
Hodson, Rolley & Co. 
Thompson & Sons. 
CUTHBERT, Nottingham (accepted) . 


Cle 
. £925 

« “QTO 
881 

879 

860 

855 

829 

827 

: yey 
: » O49 
: 818 
ro ae 

811 

803 


WEST MALLING. 
For the erection of villa at London Road. Mr. C. H. Souter, 


architect, West Malling. 
Pye 
Allchin 
Davison . 
Hodges & Son 
LANGRIDGE ( (accepted) 


PaRE, 


4 


ORO LST ORO-O7O7O OO (OO. Oro 


I 


£494 10 
489 oO 
482 oO 
457 90 
435 0 


COHRDDVDO0DDIDODODODOOO 


FOO O76 


(Received too late for classification.) 
FAREHAM. 


Price’s Charity. ; 
Hunt, Gosport (accepted) . ‘ % - 46,856 rr } 
Tender afterwards withdrawn. 


CROCKERELL, Southsea (finally accepted) . 7,308 o he 


TRADE NOTES. : 


Messrs. BrinDLEY & Foster, organ builders, of Sheffiel 
have received the order for two large organs, both to . 
electrically blown. One is for the East Ham (Weyleya 
Great Central Hall, and the other for St. John’s Chure 
Preston Park, Brighton. 


Messrs. GrorcE Miits & Co., of Radcliffe, the 4 
prietors of the Mills’ modified ‘ Titan” sprinkler, ha 
received the following letter relating to the action of the 
sprinkler in the case of a fire which broke out in a wo. 
stores :—‘‘ February 2, 1907.—From Glenpark Wool Flo 
Co., Flock Manufacturers, 200 Glenpark Road (off Ea) 
Nelson Street), Glasgow.—Dear Sirs,—On the 24th ult. a fi 
took place in the curling-house of our premises, where 
large quantity of baled and loose flock was in course | 
preparation. The nature of the material caused the fire * 
spread with great rapidity, but we are very pleased to stat 
notwithstanding the frosty weather which prevailed, tl 
sprinklers operated so quickly and successfully that tt 
fire was completely overcome before the arrival of tt’ 
fire brigade.—Yours faithfully, for Glenpark Wool Floc| 
Co. (Signed) ARCHD. CLARK, proprietor.” 


Tue Danish Government propose to enlarge the harbor 
of Esbjerg at the expense of the State. A Bill has been ir 
troduced into the Folkething providing for the expenditur, 
of 227,500/. on the commercial barbour and of a sum nd 
exceeding 81,110/. on the fishing harbour. It is propose| 
to deepen the harbour to 24 feet, so that it will be practicabl — 
for large steamers. i 


OUR SPECIALTY 
ij 1S THE 
7 \MMEDIATE DELIVERY\ 
OF 
PLAIN & RIVETTED. 
STEEL WORK. 


Ws office:2 St Wide ae 
Heeai. = Steal | 
ee Oad, 


BEE 
BRIGHTON ELECTRICITY WORKS. 
Steel Works supplied and erected by Messrs. Redpath, 
Brown & Co., Edinburgh. 


off & Works: 


iverside Works 


= opens S € 


Fee? 5 Bath Sonn c 
pinkston Works 
me eS 
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ILLUSiRATIONS. 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL, CONVENT OF ST. MARY OF NAZARETH, 
EDGWARE. 


23EREDOS AND ORNAMENTAL PANELLING, WYCLIFF HALL CHAPEL. 
THE NEW WAR OFFICE, WHITEHALL.—SECRETARY OF STATE’S 
ROOM, 


WEW SESSIONS HOUSE, OLD BAILEY, E.C.-TOP OF STAIRCASE. 


: ELECTRIC NOTES. 


3m Atzert K. Rotuir will act for the Oxford Tramway 
Tompauy, and Mr James Swinburne, Victoria Street, 
Nestminster, consulting engineer, for the National Electric 
‘onstruction Company, in the arbitration to decide the 
mount to be paid for the Oxford tramway system. If the 
rbitrators fail to come to an agreement an umpire will be 
alled in, the arbitrators themselves nominating him. 


{ 
: 
| 
| Mr. V. A. H. M‘Cowen, electrical engineer to the Cor- 
oration of Belfast, has just been appointed to a similar 
4 


; 


osition forthe borough of Salford at a salary of 800/, rising 
y annual increments of 1oo/.to 1,000/. Mr. M‘Cowen went 
) Belfast in 1894, and the municipal electrical undertaking 
yas inaugurated and has been carried out under his super- 
jsion, as well as a good deal of important work in coinec- 
on with the recent electrification of the city tramways 

’ A veputation from Failsworth Urban District Council 
ttended a meeting of the electricity committee of the 
fanchester Corporation recently asking for a supply of 
lectricity to that district. It was stated that the committee 
ad inquired into the matter and failed to get a sufficient 
uarantee to justify them in incurring the expense of laying 
own the mains. For that reason the matter was deferred 
ntil there was a bigger demand or until such time as the 
apply could be put in more cheaply. 

| Tue electrical undertakings in London have started their 
wn journal, the Lvectrical Bulletin, published quarterly. 
he copy before us is a bright little production, smartly 


e 
* THE KAHN TRUSSED BAR IS A 
SCIENTIFIC & ECONOMICAL REIN- 
_ FORCEMENT. 


i MARK THE FIXED SHEAR MEM- 
BERS. THEY MEAN—TO THE 
| CONTRACTOR, RAPIDITY AND 
| “ECONOMY OF ERECTION—TO THE 
| OWNER THEY MEAN EFFICIENCY 
) AS WELL. 


a 


* NO LOOSE MEMBERS TO FIX. 


E CHARGE NO ROYALTIES. 


* WE SELL TO ALL CONTRACTORS. 


written, and very naturally strongly urges the claims of 
electric lighting and heating as against any other form, but 
as gas is undoubtedly the enemy to be contended with, the 
Electrical Bulletin is very jubilant about gas failures. Each 
serves its purpose, both gas and electricity, and each has 
its failures, as all architects know oftentimes to their cost, 
and neither side has any right to be over-jubilant on that 
score. 

A NEw system of electric lighting for trains has been 
devised by Mr. J. Dalziel, of the Midland Railway Company's 
electrical department at Derby, and the company are 
experimenting with it. The regulation adopted, according 
to the Manchester Guardian, involves the use of three small 
machines, all of which have their armatures mounted on 
one shaft, which is independent of the armature of the 
main machine. One battery only is necessary, and this is 
required for supplying current when the train is standing 
or running at a speed below that at which the dynamo 
comes into action. The regulation of the lights is quite 
independent of the battery, which can be disconnected from 
the dynamo at any speed without interfering with the 
pressure on the lamps. The regulation is thus entirely 
electrical, compensation for speed variation or difference in 
load being made by the small regulating machines. It is 
claimed that in this system the battery is subject to much 
less severe usage, and that its capacity can be much 


| smaller than in certain other systems, while the energy 


consumed by it is very low. The regulation is said to be 
as good at ninety miles an hour as at twenty, as the 
apparatus contains neither mechanical governors nor 
slipping belts. 


VARIETIES. 


Prawns have been prepared for a new Presbyterian chapel, 
school, lecture hall, &c., to be erected at the junction of 
King Street and Rhosddn Road, Wrexham. The total cost 
will be about 5,000/. 

Tue Manchester sanitary committee have decided to ask 
Dr. Niven, the medical officer of health, to attend the 
Brussels International Conference to be held in September 
in connection with the protection of child life. It was 


An Example of the Kahn System. 


THE UIHLEIN BUILCING.—KIRCHOFF & ROSE, ARCHITECTS. 


We want your enquiries for Foundation Rafts, Footings, 
Beams, Floors, Landings, Staircases, Roofs, &c. 


THE Kann Trusseo Bar, ALTERNATING Tyre 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO,., 
CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 


Saat 
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a 
further agreed to appoint a deputation to visit Glasgow for | and that there is no immediate prospect of .a syndicate: 
the purpose of inspecting the lodging-houses there. being formed for the sale of all qualities and specialties of 
‘Tur South-Eastern and Chatham Railway Company, glass, the difficulties being too great to permit an agreement: 
whose system forms the direct route between London and | between the various manufacturers. 


the beautiful watering-places on the Kent and Sussex coasts, THE annual general meeting of the Master Builders” 
with cheap fares, fast trains and special week-end facilities, Association of Ireland was held in Dublin recently, when 


have issued four sets in colour of pictorial post-cards the following officers and. committee were appointed for ) 


admirably illustrating the trains, stations, locomotives and | 1907:—President, Mr. James Beckett ; vice-president, . 
steamers respectively. R. Denne Bolton; committee, Mr. James Kiernan, Mr. H.. 


i : M‘Laughlin, Mr. G. Goodfellow, Mr. H. Pemberton, Mr.. 

Durinc December the Metropolitan Water Board sup- Boe? ae On ae | 
plied 1,058,000 houses with a daily average of 209,503,000 B, W. pets ee Te ae Mr. James bie ; hon, 
gallons of water, and the population supplied was estimated treasurer, Mr. Samuel Roberts; hon. secretary, Mr. John 


Brunswick Street. 
at 6,872,768. The supply works out at 30.4 gallons per head Good, 55 Great ‘ : 
aa ee compared aes 299 in the RR) period Tue result of the poll of the burgesses of Tunbridge Wells. 


last year. At the end of the month there were 7,164,000,000 on the proposal of the Corporation to promote a Bill in Parlia- 


gallons in store in impounding reservoirs, compared with eee a oe Cae ae pee aia the at i 
6,150,000,000 gallons last year. anor of the mineral springs and properties on the Pantiles 


at an estimated cost of 50,000/. was made known last week 
Tue top stone of the tower of the Stockport town hall 2 . 


I ies The ratepayers have decided by seven to one ina poll of | 
was laid last week, and the structural part of the building 4,000 against the proposal. The result was practically a fore- | 
completed. The foundation-stone was laid on October 15, | gone conclusion, popular opposition to the Bill being very 
1903 It was originally estimated that the cost of the pronounced. ; 
building would be 66,000/., but the actual expenditure will Tuer Leeds Corporation proposed to promote a Bill in 
be close upon 100,0v0/, This will involve a rate of 3¢. in | Parliament for waterworks purposes, and for a new scheme 
the pound for the town hall. Sir A. Brumwell Thomas is | for sewage disposal on part of the Temple Newsam estate. 
the architect. The sewage scheme was opposed chiefly because of the 

THE Blackpool Corporation, on account of the lowering proposal to pay 231,000/. for the land, which was considered 
of the foreshore opposite the Blackpool Promenadeat North | to be an exorbitant sum, and a poll was demanded, which 
Shore, have had some anxiety as to the safety of the Pro- | took place on the 31st ult. The result was that 4,751 rate- 
menade works, as recent storms have shown that there is | payers voted against the resolution, and 1,772 in its favour. 
some danger of the “toe” of the slope in front of the sea | There was thus a majority of 2,979 against the resolution, 
wall being undermined. The highways committee have | and the portion of the Bill referring to the sewage scheme 
had the matter under consideration and have now decided | jis therefore withdrawn. There are over 70,000 ratepayers, 
that 3,000/. be spent in putting in a new “toe” and strength- | but only 6,523 recorded their votes. 
ening the sea defence works. Ar the annual meeting of the Belfast Builders’ Associa- 

H.M. Consut-GEeNnerAL at Antwerp (Sir C. Hertslet) is | tion the report submitted by the committee stated that there | 
informed by the British Vice-Consul at Charleroi that a | was no general improvement in the state of the building 
syndicate was recently formed in that town for the sale of | trade, but the marked improvement in the staple and other 
window-glass (‘‘ fourths”) to China. The syndicate, which | trades in the city should give an impetus to the building 
all the window-glass makers have joined, is known by the | trade, and is a reasonable indication of more prosperity — 
name of Le Comptoir des Ventes des Verres a vitres pour | therein in the near future. The prices of building materials 
la China.” The Consul-General observes that only a some- | still show an upward tendency, but while the present 
what inferior quality of glass is sold for shipment to China, ! unfavourable conditions continue the committee regret that 


CLOISONNE GLASS’ |Entrance and_ 

Wicket Gates. 
A decotative | | 4 
material 4 
transparent and 


op aque “ rare 
Weather-resisting | Ms | 
——————— ee Catalogue . 
The eae S ” ‘ Free, Telephone 
CLOISONNE GLASS Ho. Ba 


| 40F Bernets St.Oxford St. : 
London W. | PETER PATRICK & SON 
Branch Office : 23 Old Queen St., Westminster, S.W. : | 


8 Production 1906, 24,000 square feet. 
prices from yy.per square foot ae ne OTLEY, YORKS. 


ee eee ees es 


TELEPHONE NO. NTRAL, 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


ARCHITEGTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &@. 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEW. 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (GIRSTFLOOR) — 


| 


| 


| 


_ the methods, but suggest that a station be provided where 


1 


_ siders that the laboratory grounds which run along High 
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SUPPLEME 


keen competition for contracts is leading to under-estimating 
prices and risks, detrimental alike to the successful com- | 
petitor as well as to the whole building trade. Labour | 
continues in excess of the requirements, consequently the | 
prevailing rate of wages and the regulations affecting labour 
have not been disturbed. 
Mr. Witrarp D. Srraicut, the United States Consul- | 
General at Mukden, in a communication to the Washington | 
Bureau of Manufactures, says it is reported in the Japanese | 
press that plans have already been completed for the con- 
struction of a large steel. bridge across the Yalu river, 
between Antung and New Wiju, and that the work will be 
commenced some time during April. The-length of the 
bridge will be 3,239 feet, and the cost of construction more 
than 200,000/. Until the. doubling of the Seoul-Wiju and 
Antung-Mukden lines it is_proposed to use only one side of 
the bridge for railway purposes, the other side to be con- 


height, about 40 feet, will be such as to avoid any obstruc- 
tion of river traffic. 

THE special committee of the Manchester Corporation | 
appointed to consider the question of sewer ventilation has 
reported on a number of experiments made by various 
firms for subsequent use in ventilating the Manchester 
sewers. They do not recommend the adoption of any of 


bacteriological and chemical observations of a serial and 

; ; : A 
continuous character can be carried out withthe precautions | 
necessary to insure accuracy, and Professor Delépine con- | 


Street and York Place might, at a small cost, be made the 
point of observation by connecting the sewers in those 
Streets with the laboratory grounds by side entrances. If 
this were done the results obtained at the end of one year’s 
regular observations would, it is thought, fully justify the 
expenditure of time. There is at present nothing abso- 


/ Yutely clear as to the influence of sewer air upon health, | 


ithe sources of variations in the contents of sewer air, or | 


| the nature of the oxidisable gaseous organic matter said to | 


i 


| 
| 


give to sewer air noxious properties. These and other 
matters could be determined by the systematic work now 
suggested. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
THE recent extension of the Employers’ Liability Act has 
caused consternation in the majority of households. Care 
will have to be taken in making provision for all the con- 


| tingencies which apparently can be sanctioned. . Preference 


should be given to offices which have had experience in 
meeting similar risks. 

The Law Guarantee and Trust Society, Ltd., having 
decided to extend the scope of its transactions, has recently 


_ acquired the United Legal Indemnity Insurance Society, 


Ltd., with a substantial premium income and large agency 
organisation. The United Legal transacts the following 
classes of insurance business :—(1) Employers’ liability 
insurance, (2) third-party risks of all kinds, (3) motor-car 
insurance, (4) personal accident and sickness insurance, 
(5) plate-glass insurance, (6) burglary, housebreaking and 


) ; Y urp J ¢ : | larceny insurance, (7) registered post insurance. 
/ verted into a public thoroughfare. Large piers will be | 


_ erected at intervals of from 200 feet to 300 fcet, and their 


The policies of the United Legal are all up to date, and 
reasonable premiums are charged. No one intending to 
insure under any of the above-mentioned headings should 
make up his mind without inquiring of the United Legal 
Society, all of whose policies are guaranteed by the Law 


| Guarantee and Trust Society, Ltd., which has a fully sub- 


scribed capital held by wealthy shareholders of 2,000,000/., 
of which 200,000/. is paid up, and also a general reserve 
fund of 200,000/., in addition to other funds earmarked to 


| provide for various contingencies. This guarantee makes 


the financial status of the United Legal very strong—placing 
it, in fact, in the front rank of its competitors. 

Special attention will be paid to employers’ liability 
insurance business, and a liberal policy protecting house- 


_holders, landowners and others against legal liabilities 
_under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, is in pre- 


paration, and also another policy by which the assured, in 
addition to having this protection, will be in a position to 
recompense a servant in the event of his or her meeting 


| with an accident which does not come under the Act. The 


premium for the former will be 3s. for each indoor servant, 
and for the latter policy 5s., but rather more will be charged 
for outdoor servants. Under the auspices of that well- 
known wealthy and progressive company the Law Guarantee 


| and Trust Society, Ltd., the United Legal should obtain a 


large share of all classes of business for which it competes. 


LIBERTY « GO’ OAK PANELS 


DESIGNS FREE 


ESTIMATES FREE 


| Lo FOR ALL KINDS OF 
on JACOBEAN STAINED TO 18 PER SQUARE 
no GEORGIAN 


_ECORATIVE WORK & EVERY KIND OF 


ANY TONE 


FOOT FIXED 


PAINTING PAPER- 


BOOK OF PANEL DESICNS FREE ING DECORATING 


LIBERTY & CO., RECENT ST., LONDON 


JAK FURNITURE 


Wi 


and at 57 Hope Street, Glasgow, and 33 Victoria Street, Bristol ; 
DARLINGTON. 
Buying Agents wanted for Leeds District. 


Apply, G. R. SPEAKER & CO., 29 Mincing Lane, E.C. 


AK 
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FEW Words About “ ETERNIT” SLATES AND TILES, the Mcdern Roofing Material. Superseding Welsh 
Slates and Tiles. Our Artificial Slate combines artistic appearance with indestructibility, and therefore 
represents the most economic, high-class fire, frost, acid, and weather-resisting roofing. Roofs covered in accordance 
with our instructions require no repairs for at least 20 years, and if intact then the presumption is that they 
will remain so for generations. As supplied to the Admiralty, War Office, Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
f Board of Works, etc. Colours: Terra Cotta, Granite Grey and Blue. 663°% lighter weight tnan Bangor Slates, 


and 60% stronger. ETERNIT SHEETS, 8ft. by 4ft., cheapest end strongest fire-resisting materia! for lining Walls and Ceilings: 


Tl Asbestos, with minimum binding matter. 


Write for full particulars to G. R. SPEAKER & CO., 29 Mincing Lane, LONDON, E.C, (Telegrams: ‘ Etrasheet’’) ; 
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AIDS TO NATIONAL DEFENCE. : road D, 865 feet ; road E, 792 feet ; road F, 708 feet ; total» 


Tue spirit of thetime is suggested when it is found that | 354° feet. 
constructional engineers having the standing of Messrs. 
Ralston, Goodwin & Co., of Glasgow, are applying their in- 
ventive powers to targets and other apparatus calculated to 
aid in making’efficient soldiers. It is in its way as surprising 
as the creation of arifle club among the members of the 
Architectural Association. The old-fashioned target re- 
sembled the old manner of fighting: it was mass against 
mass. But the patent targets of Messrs. Ralston, Goodwin 
& Co. are ingenious mechanical contrivances which ex- 
emplify dynamics rather than statics. They possess motion, 
and resemble an enemy who can find shelter as quickly as 
they fire. Yet the arrangement by which the targets are 
made to change their positions is simple and can be worked 
by men who are not trained mechanics. Fixed targets are 
an absurdity, for in modern war there is no likelihood 
of encountering troops who, like the French Household 
Guards at Fontenoy, will stand still and ask the English to 
do them the honour of firing at them. Among movable 
targets we have not seen any which have the advantages of 
the Ralston system. The firm also construct drill halls, range 
pavilions and much else for volunteer and army training. 
As iron roof and bridge builders they have special 
advantages for such extra work. 


SITE PLANNING. 


A competition for site planning in connection with the 
National Housing Reform Council was lately arranged. 
Nineteen designs were submitted. The judges were Mr. | 
G. T. Brown and Mr. J. Walton Taylor, architects, with 
Messrs. Stephen Easten, F. H. Holford and W. Sewell. 
The awards were as follows :— | 

Gold Medal.—Messrs. Watson & Scott, Newcastle-upon- | 
Tyne. 

Silver Medal.—TY. Myddelton Shallcross, Liverpool. 

Bronze Medal.—Messrs. Watson & Scott, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

The roads upon the design which obtained the gold 
medal have a total length of 3,540 feet, as follows :— 
Road A, 202 feet; road B, 60 feet; road C, 913 feet ; 


FIRE-RISKS 


MINIMISED BY USING 


PATERSON’S 


FIREPROOF ELECTRIC CABLES AND WIRE 


These Cables are highly fire-resisting and tend to subdue any burning mass without, and anyare flame within, 
the insulation. Specially suitable when wiring HOSPITALS, INSTITUTIONS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS, THEATRES, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. The following testimonial from one of the 
largest Corporations in the British Isles is SURELY CONCLUSIVE: 
“T have tested the samples of Fire-proof Cable which you have forwarded to me, and I find 

that their fire-resisting qualities are satisfactory, I have therefore pleasure in enclosing order 


for the cable required.” 
SOLE MAKERS: 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, Ltd., 


Victoria Works, Chariton, S.O., Kent. 


Ask for Pamphlet Y 2, 
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Br ot Hers, PRUIECTING CLOCKS, 


Lit mited, mae a Wrought or Cast-Iron Dials, Glazed 


suitable for Illumination. Copper Dials. 


Walth MAKERS OF PALMER'S ELECTRICAL CLOCKS, 
althamstow, HE SIMPLEST AND MOST RELIABLE ON THE 


Telegraphic Address, Clock Works, 
“CLOCKWORK, LONDON.” 


Telephone, 


568 WALTHAMSTOW. London, N.E. MARKET.———Full Particulars en Application. 
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Their total area is 34 acres, the net area of the sites | road “B” is superfluous. It is deemed essential to avoid 
being 13% acres. Except for the purpose of further opening | the formality of houses built in straight lines, and the roads 
out the lands on the west belonging to the Corporation, | here shown by varying the depths of the sites from front to: 
back also provide for the separate classes of houses proposed 
to be built. These are thought to be better intermixed: 
rather than built in separate groups. The roads as shown,,. 
consistent with economical development, give ready access. 
between the different portions of the ground. This treat- 
ment also gives better views from within the houses as well 
as without. In conformity with the slope of the land’ 
the sewerage will have to be taken from north to south, 
down roads “C,” “D” and “E,” to Shields Road. A site: 
| for the exhibition building is reserved abutting upon the 
highway, and upon this part of the land, when a community 
has become settled upon the place, shops could with 
advantage be erected. 

The length and widths of roads in the second design are 
as follows :— 


Yards. Widths. Schedule. 
310 lineal . ‘ . 63 feet Road A, 310 yards 
WO2Z6me + : : ane SORE Je ey eR 
ben OE ES, 
an DAA Tete Une 
inl bv hoy mal ge 


In the construction of roads it is suggested that “ Taafalt ” 
or some other suitable dustless material should be used 
instead of the ordinary macadamised surface, and that the 
footpaths should have a gravel-finished surface with a strip 
of York stone flag (or cement manufactured flag), of less 
width than the complete footpath, laid down the centre 
thereof. The planting of trees on each side of the roads is 
indicated upon the drawing. 

The awards in the site planning competition for the 
Sheffield competition have been made by the judges, and 
are as follows :— 

Gold Medal.—Messrs. W. Alex. Harvey and Arthur 
McKewan, of Birmingham. 

Silver Medal.—Messrs. Currey & Thompson, Derby. 

Bronze Medal.— Mr. Claude Batley, Kettering and 
London. 

There were twenty-six designs in all submitted. 
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THE KING OF WATER PAINTS. 
[he FIRST in the Field. The FOREMOST ever Silice.. 


THE SILICATE PAINT CO. 


| Made and sold a Water Paint in 1875. 


| 
} 


3Q Years’ Experience has stamped 


as being the premier Water Paint. 


OLE MANUFACTURERS— 


HE SILICATE PAINT CO., 


J. B. ORR & CO., Ltd., 
CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E. 
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THE “MANCHESTER” SASH-HOLDER. 


“THrRE are few householders who have not had the paint 


-on their windows damaged, and who have not been put to 


-considerable expense in replacing broken sash cords. The 
beads are nailed to the sash frames, and can only be taken 
off by the use of force, which necessitates the employment 
of a skilled carpenter, and often causes damage to the 
woodwork. To obviate these inconveniences there has 
recently been introduced the “ Manchester” patent sash- 
-cord holder, by the aid of which.a broken cord can be 
removed and a new cord inserted without taking off the 
beads or removing the sash. The operation can therefore 
‘be done by any handy man, or even by the householder 
himself. To enable a new sash cord to be easily fixed in 
-a window it is, of course, necessary that both ends of the 
-cord should be readily accessible. One ofthese is attached 
to the sash, and the other to the sash weight, which has 
fallen to the bottom of the pocket in which it slides. To 
enable them both to be got at, the portion of the parting 
bead crossing the pocket piece, in the method of construc- 
‘tion we are about to describe, is cut and fastened to it. 
This pocket piece is undercut in the usual way at the top, 
-and fixed with a small screw at the bottom. A _ novel 
means of securing the other end of the cord to the sash has 
been devised, and is illustrated in the annexed engravings. 
By reference to these it will be seen that the cord lies in 
ithe usual groove in the side of the sash, but that instead 
of being nailed into position, the end of it is secured by 
‘the grub screw c in a small brass holder or block, which 


-can be slipped into place and then secured by the screw 4, | 
.the head of which lies in a brass cup near the glass, and is | 


‘readily accessible. 


The method of operation of removing a broken cord | 


and replacing it by a new one is as follows :—The sash is 
iraised to expose the pocket piece, which is taken out. The 


sash weight is then lifted out of the pocket, together with | 


ithe piece of cord attached to it. Next the screw A is with- 
drawn and the block Bs lifted out of the groove by the 
iremaining piece of broken cord, which is then withdrawn 
from the block. The new cord is then reeved round the 
pulley in the sash frame and tied to the weight, which is 
put into the pocket, and the opening is then closed. The 


block B is then put on to the other end of the cord, anc 
the screw c forced home until it pinches the cord tight anc 
also forces a portion into the countersink at the opposite 
side of the block. It is then easy to lower the block intc| 
the groove in the sash, as shown in the engraving, and tc 
secure it by the screw 4, and the work is complete. 


In olc 


work these alterations can be made either when a cord 
breaks or when the window frames are about to be re- 
painted. Once the new fittings, which are being intro-| 
duced by Mr. W. H. Southern, of 38 King Street West,| 
Manchester, have been applied to a window, there will be 
no further need to take it to pieces again. 
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Cooking Apparatus 


Laundry A 
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THE HIGHEST CHIMNEY IN THE WORLD. | 


Tue Alphons Custodis Chimney Construction Company, of 
New York, which is associated with the English company 
of the same name, whose offices are at 119 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W., has just received a contract to build 
the tallest chimney in the world—in fact, the tallest 
structure of any sort save the Eiftel Tower and the Wash- 
ington Monument—from the Boston and Montana Consoli- 
dated Copper and Silver Mining Company at Great Falls, 
Mont. The chimney will rise 506 feet above the top of the 
foundation and will have an internal diameter at the top of 
30 feet. The size of the chimney has been stipulated to 
lead off 4,000,000 cubic feet of gases per minute, with a 
maximum temperature of 600 degs. Fahr. The gases con- 
sist mainly of SO, from the smelter furnaces, and will 
travel 2,000 feet through flue ducts before reaching the 
chimney. The chimney is designed so that an additional 
60 feet may be put on at any time in case more draught is 
desired. 

The point where the chimney is to be built is 3,535 feet 
above the sea-level, and on account of the exposed location 
and the strong gales in Montana, the stack has been designed 


to withstand a gale of 125 miles per hour velocity. Assum- | 


ing a unit weight of 116 Ibs. per cubic foot of brickwork, 
the maximum pressure at the foot of the chimney, due to 
the dead weight and the wind pressure, is computed at 
21 tons per square foot. There will be four flue openings 
in the bottom of the chimney, each flue having 528 square 
feet of area. 

The entire chimney is to be lined with Custodis sectional 
lining, laid in acid-proof mortar. The present common 
brick chimney at the smelter, which is 186 feet high by 
20 feet diameter, has cracked very badly on account of the 
influence of the SO. gases on the cement mortar. In 
designing this new chimney special care has been taken to 
resist the influence of the sulphuric acid gases. The 
sectional lining will consist of a 4 inch acid-proof brick laid 
in acid-proof mortar and separated from the main wall by 
an air space of 2 inches. To prevent the flue dust from 
settling behind this lining, special form bricks will be 


employed and all spaces at the top of each section of lining, 


‘through which the dust might find its way, will be closed 


with mineral wool. The top of the chimney will be pro- 
tected by a terra-cotta cap with overlappping edges, laid in 
acid-proof mortar. As the heavy gases will fall in rainy 
weather alongside of the chimney, the upper part of the 
outside brickwork will be pointed up with acid-proot 
mortar, and the outside ladder and lightning-rod will be 
protected against the influence of the acids. 

The foundation will rest on rock and consist of circular 
concrete walls 30 feet in height, with an outside diameter at 
the bottom of go feet. The pressure produced on the rock 
due to the dead weight and wind pressure is computed at 
7 tons per square foot. 

The total dead weight of the chimney is estimated at 
17,000 tons, and if common brick were employed, it would 
require about 6,000,000 bricks to build the chimney. 

To scaffold this chimney from the inside will be quite a 
feature, and four elevators run by electrical power will be 
employed to carry up men and material. 

_ A new brickyard will be built especially for the purpose 
of manufacturing the required perforated radial brick, and 
the plant will be constructed so as to obtain an output of 
100 tons per day. The entire brick plant will be run by 
electrical power derived from the waterfalls of the Missouri 
river. An aerial tramway will be constructed to transport 
the material from the brickyard to the chimney, as the 
brickyard will be at a much lower elevation than the stack. 

The Custodis Company expect to finish the chimney in 
about one year’s time. The contract price for the chimney, 


| without foundation, is in the neighbourhood of 200,000 dols. 


The tallest chimney in the worid at present is the 
460-feet chimney at Freiburg, Germany, so that this new 
chimney will beat the record by just 1o per cent, 


“ Manuattan Lights” is the title of a cleverly illustrated 
article in Harper's Magazine for this month on New York, 
a city which darkness invades only to a limited extent, in 
which night as well as day has its full quota of shining 
hours. Commander Peary also gives his report on the 
Arctic Club’s latest expedition to the North Pole, while 
Captain Mahan deals with the state of the American navy 
fifty years ago. 
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JILDING EXHIBITION, 
YMPIA, in April next. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION TO THIS) BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 
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By Appointment to their Majestics the thing and Queen, f 


MANUFACTURERS OF WATER COLOURS, § 


SUPPLY DRAWING OFFICE REQUISITES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ——__ 


38 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 


To be obtained of the principal Dealers in Artists’ Materials 
throughout the world. f 
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DUBLIN & HANLEY. 
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THE ENGINEERING EXHIBITION. 


‘In connection with the forthcoming Engineering and | 


Machinery Exhibition at Olympia, from September 19 to 
‘October 19 next inclusive, we are informed that Mr. Edgar 
Worthington, B.Sc., has been elected chairman of the hon. 
.advisory council. The list of patrons, it may be added, 
includes the names of a large number of leading men in 
‘every branch of engineering, and the representatives in this 
country of many foreign interests. Local committees are 
.also to be formed at Glasgow, Newcastle, Manchester, 
Leeds, Birmingham, Cardiff, Ipswich and other districts. 
“Various sub-committees will superintend departments deal- 
ing with educational matters, and lectures, loans, inven- 
‘tions, &c. We also gather that as a result of the last 
-exhibition the sum of 500/. was granted to the various 
benevolent institutions connected with the industry, and it 
is anticipated that this sum will be largely augmented as a 
‘result of the forthcoming exhibition. 


FINISH FOR CONCRETE ‘SURFACES.* 


THE ordinary concrete structure—whether of building 


blocks or monolithic masonry, and whether as left by the | 


forms or as commonly finished for exposure to view—is 
anything but pleasing in appearance, and this fact seems to 
be the principal reason for the disfavour with which some 
architects and engineers regard concrete as a material for 
construction. 

The blocks usually have a bubbly, artificial-appearing 
surface subject to a discoloration ‘that is ‘generally of a 
sickly or lifeless hue, which offends the eye quite apart 
from the unpleasant effect of the machine-like regularity of 
such blocks as are made in imitation of rock-face ashlar. 
Monolithic concrete is usually finished either by painting 
with a thin cement wash or by floating, and it is doubtful 
whether really satisfactory effects have ever been produced 
by either of these methods on work that was in the forms 
long enough to get quite hard. The material that ordinarily 


* A paper read before the American National Association of 
Cement Users by Henry H. Quimby. 


segregates against the mould forms a skin that seems to 


have the quality of making very uncertain the attachment 


to it of any coating, whether of neat cement, paint, or of — 


plaster, and if no coating be applied to it and the skin be 
not removed the appearance of the work, particularly after 
a little ageing, can be adequately characterised only in 


language that is too picturesque for a serious paper, 
There is, therefore, an active demand for a means of _ 


putting a better front upon a concrete body without over- 
loading it in cost. 

It has been suggested that a stucco finish can probably 
be made to adhere permanently, and it is reported that a 


plaster coating mixture of lime, cement and sand has been — 


tried with gratifying results. A very handsome appearance 
can undoubtedly be thus obtained, but it is generally 
unlikely that the coating will endure wholly intact, and 
certain that it will not unless the surface be first carefully 
prepared for it by some such method as treating with acid 
or by picking it rough, which altogether would make an 
expensive finish, and if portions should loosen and come off 
the condition would be shabbier than anything else that 
can be conceived. 

The mere roughening, however, of the concrete surface 


_ to insure the adhesion of a coating of any sort will itself, if 


completely and uniformly done, produce a pleasing and 
ordinarily satisfactory finish—provided, of course, that the 


concrete has a complete face fully flushed against the 


forms. 
It follows, then, that tooling the surface to the extent of 


removing the film is a practicable and always available 


method of finishing it, and the tooling can be done with a 


bush hammer or an axe, by hand or pneumatic power. The 


tool should be light, and the blows only heavy enough to 
‘“ scalp” the work, heavy tools and blows being liable to 
“stun ” the concrete, particularly at and near edges. This 


scalping partially exposes the material of the aggregate but 


does not clean it. The complete exposure and cleaning will 


| come with time and exposure to the weather if the work be 
out of doors; or the action of the elements can be antici-— 
pated by washing the tooled surface with a half-and-half 
dilution of hydrochloric acid, which of course must be 


thoroughly rinsed off. 


The cost of such tooling, without subsequent cleaning - 


Beg to intimate that they are prepared under the personal direction of Architects, to 
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combined with Rapidity of Execution. 


In Waring’s vast New Building, recently opened, there are Departments for 
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with acid, has been variously found to be from three to 
twelve cents per square foot, according to the character and 
extent of the work and the equipment. 

Experiments upon small blocks have shown that a very 
expeditious method of removing the skin is grinding with 
a coarse-grained emery or carborundum wheel. The skin 
is cut about as quickly as the block can be well passed over 
the wheel, and although no actual comparison has been 
made and there is no knowledge of a trial of it on large 
work with a portable wheel, it would seem that with a com- 
pressed air or electric motor and a flexible shaft the emery 
wheel might be used on any work with about the same 
facility as a power bush hammer, and the rapidity with 
which the wheel cuts away the face indicates that such a 
method of tooling will prove to be no more expensive than 
bush hammering. 
therefore of light weight for convenience in handling, and 
could be fitted with small guide rollers to limit the depth 
of cutting and secure reasonable evenness in the dressed 
‘surface. 

Building blocks have been treated, without the pre- 
liminary tooling, by immersion for a sufficient length of 
time in an acid bath strong enough to dissolve the skin and 
‘some of the cement mortar between the particles of the 
aggregate, exposing and cleaning the particles and even 
leaving them in relief. This process, which is said to have 
been patented, includes washing after the acid bath, then 
immersion in an alkali bath to neutralise any absorbed acid 
remaining, then final washing with water. It is presumably 
expensive, is of necessity limited in its application to 
portable work, and care must be taken to avoid using in 
che concrete any sand on stone that is liable to injury by, 
the acid. 

It thus appears that the removal of the film and exposure 
“o view of the clean aggregate by whatever method obtained 
‘s the essential feature of the most certainly durable and 
yenerally satisfactory surface finish of concrete. Of course 
t should be understood that the surface must be fully 
lushed—imust be without cavities or visible voids between 
he stones. This condition can only be secured, when pres- 
ure cannot be applied, by using wet concrete thoroughly 
\paded or forked against practically watertight forms, or by 
ising with stiffer concrete a separate mortar or fine con- 


The wheel might be small in size and | 


Crete applied against the face form with a trowel just im 
advance of the body concrete. Stiff concrete will not com- 
pletely flush against the forms by mere ramming, even if” 
the ramming does work it to aliquid on the top of the- 
layer. Care must be exercised with every portion of' the: 
face, or voids will occur and appear when the forms are: 
removed, and will necessitate patching. Such repairs can- 
pot be made sightly unless at the time they are made the 
body is still green—before hard set has taken place. If the- 
surface is accessible while still friable, blemishes can easily 
be removed without leaving a scar. 

This fact suggests the desirability of early removal.of 
the forms, and their removal after the concrete has set 
sufficiently to maintain itself, but before hard set has taken 
place, furnishes the opportunity for applying a treatment: 
that is very ccnvenient and inexpensive, yet produces the 
most pleasing and in all respects most satisfactory finish 
which has yet become known. 

This process consists wholly in scrubbing the fresh 
surface with a brush and water, thereby removing the film, 
and with it all impression of the forms, and exposing the 
clean stone and sand of the concrete. If it be done at the 
right time—that is, when the material is} at the proper 
degree of set—merely a few rubs of an ordinary house 
scrubbing-brush, with a free flow of water to cut and to 
rinse clean, constitute all he work and apparatus required. 
A little additional rubbing will bring the larger particles 
into appreciable relief, which heightens the effect. and, in 
the judgment of most observers, enhances the beauty of the 
face. 

The practicability of removing the forms at the proper 
time for such treatment depends upon the character of the 
structure and the conditions under which the work must be 
done. The system cannot be applied to the soffit of an 
arch nor to the underside of a reinforced concrete floor, 
because the centring must be left as support so long that 
the surface against it is almost stone hard. If, however, 
the surface material there is the same as at the sides which 
have been scrubbed, the soffit can be brought to match the 
sides by tooling and then cleaning with acid and water as 
before described. 

The texture and colour of the surface obtained by this 
process will vary with the character of the aggregate of 
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‘the concrete, because in a mixture of cement, sand and | the question of the design of the forms. When the 3 
‘stone the cement is in small proportionate volume and | is such that not the whole height of it can be placed i; 
has but little influence on the colour of the ensemble. | one day it may be advisable to construct the form so tha 
Some opportunity is thus afforded for the exercise | the planks can be removed without disturbing the uprights| 
of individual taste in texture and colour, and it is | This will add to the cost but may be compensated for by 
very easy to arrange a quiet colour scheme in any work | the saving in planks. In the case of a long or heavy wal 
that may be suited to it. Warm tones can be obtained by | where only one course can be laid in a day only one cours, 
the use of crushed brick or red gravel. A dark coloured | of planks is required. | 
stone with light sand will produce a surface that resembles If indentations are made at the joints between course, 
grey granite. Fine gravel gives an appearance so like | the joints can casily be concealed. If the indentations ar 
sandstone that even close examination will not enable one | not desired great care must be taken to scrape thorough}; 
to distinguish between them. In the construction of mono- | clean the top of each course quite to the face, and to useth 
lithie concrete masonry for bridges for the city of Phila- | same consistency of the new granolithic facing as that of th 
‘delphia it is the practice to use a fine concrete or grano- | lower course. It is possible thus to make a joint that wil 
lithic face composed of (1) cement, (2) bank sand, and | not be very noticeable, but the vigilance of the inspecto 
(3) crushed and cleaned black slaty shale, of the size | must not be relaxed at any point, and even then the join 
commonly used for tar roofing—say 4-inch to ¢-inch. This | will be at least distinguishable. The bead indentations ar 
mixture is placed against the face forms and the body | very convenient and useful in working, and in appearance 
-concrete is placed against it and rammed into it immedi- | they relieve what otherwise would be a large blank area. © 
-ately. Inthe three years since this process was adopted When the planks are desired to be removable the stud 
and during which it has been applied to twelve bridges, | are set some distance from the face, 8 to 12 inches, and th. 
no case of separation of granolithic face has been observed, | planks are braced against them by cleats nailed so as to b) 
_and not a single hair crack has been found, nor any kind of | easily loosened. The planks are in one width the ful 
deterioration or tendency to discoloration noticed—indeed, ; depth of a course, either solid or made up of narrow plank 
‘the weathering seems to make the surface cleaner and | battened together. A triangular bead strip is nailed to th 


more stone-like. face at each edge and the layer of concrete is finished 2 
In general the washing is done on the day following | the middle of the top bead. | 
-that on which the concrete was deposited. Portland cement When a plank is taken offit is scraped clean of adherin 


is used. When a quicker setting cement than usual is met, | cement, then oiled and reset with its bottom bead fitted int 
or through some other influence the surface is found upon | the half indentation just left by the top bead. . 
removing the forms to be too hard for the scrubbing-brush, A couple of carpenters with perhaps a helper will tak 
a wire brush is employed first, then a small block of wood | off and reset a course of plank 100 feet long in four to eigk 
-or a brickbat with water and sand, which is found necessary | hours. The course may be whatever is desired for eithe 
to cut the film. convenience or architectural effect. The yardage of cor 

If the surface has hardened so as to require the grinding | crete accommodated will vary also with the thickness of th 
‘action of the sand and block, the aggregate will not be | wall and the proportions of face to back. ‘Thus the cost¢ 
brought out into very decided relief and the -face will | changing forms will vary from 25 to 75 cents per cubic yarc 
therefore be comparatively smooth. In cold weather when | In building work generally the ordinary forms can be usec 
crystallisation proceeds slowly the forms may require to ; Of course care must be taken not to load ‘members to 
remain two days before the washing can be done safely, | heavily while they are green and naked, but the same car 
and in very cold weather they have been left a whole week | should be exercised with members still in forms, becaus 
and the scrubbing was successful. the forms, while preventing collapse, will not prever 

Consideration of the cost of the process may involve ! injury to the concrete by undue pressure upon it. | 
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| EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

new of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
| connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
| the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
‘staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
| made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matiers arising from the prowsions of this 
| difficult Act. Our LEGAL AD VISER will further 
-answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
lour readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Intperiai Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


PAT 


~ 


RIGHTSIDE” 
T CALORIFIER. 


SPECIFIED BY H.M. 


SHEFFIELD, & 28 VICTO 


PRICH LIST 


O. becoming the representatives for all | 


ENT CALORIFIERS 


(NO STEAM TRAP REQUIRED) 


For HEATING 0 toed and HOT WATER 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION AND ECONOMICAL IN WORKING. 
OFFICE OF WORKS AND LEADING 
ARCHITECTS FOR ASYLUMS AND 


THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. 


On APPLICATION. 


_ Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

| The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 

and the Provinces results ‘of Conipetitions and Tenders 

and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 


| 
| 
may be interested. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

| The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 

necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CASTLEFORD.—March 3.—The Governors of Castleford 
Secondary schools invite designs from architects practising 
the West Riding of Yorkshire for a dual Secondary 
school, &c., for 300 scholars. Premiums of 50/. and 25/. to 
| be awarded by Mr. W. H. Brierly, the assessor. Deposit 
ros. 6@. Mr. A. Wilson, clerk to the Governors, Station 
Road, Castleford. 

DurHAM.—March 15.—The Durham County Education 
Authority invite competitive plans for a Secondary school 
| at Bishop Auckland. Premiums of 20/7 and 102. will be 
paid for the plans placed second and third respectively. 
Mr. J. A. L. Robson, secretary for higher education, Shire 
Hall, Durham. 

SaLForp.—Feb. 16.— Architects are invited to submit 
their names for appointment as architect for the erection of 
public baths. Only those with previous experience will be 
entertained. A limited number will be selected by the 
committee for competition. Further particulars of Mr, 
L. C. Evans, Town Clerk, Salford. 

SUNDERLAND.—March 30.—New church and halls for the 
Presbyterian Church of England in the Side Cliff Road, 
Roker, Sunderland. Premiums of 25/..and 15/. respectively. 
Lithographed plans of site, &c., on application to Mr. George 
W. Bain, 46 John Street, Sunderland. 


Lil 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


h 2.—For the erection of a stone 
iver Eden, in the parishes 
of Ainstable and Hesket-in-the-Forest, within half a mile of 
Armathwaite station, Cumberland. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. 
Geo. Jos. Bell, M.LC.E., county surveyor and bridge-master 
for Cumberland, The Courts, Carlisle. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Feb. 26.—For alterations and additions 
to the workhouse at Tranmere, for the Guardians. Mr. 
Edmund Kirby, 3 Cook Street, Liverpool. 


ARMATHWAITE.— Marc 
bridge of four arches across the r 
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BRipGNORTH.—Feb. 21.—For the erection of a laundry | 
and alterations at the workhouse, for the Guardians. Mr. 
E. Trevor, architect and surveyor, High Street, Bridgnorth. 


Braprorp.—Feb. 21.—For the reinstating of spinning- 
mill in Filey Street, Hammerton Street, after damage by | 
fire. Messrs. Walker & Collinson, architects, Cheapside 
Chambers, Bradford. 


BricHton.—Feb. 22.—For the erection of a water-tower 
in the asylum grounds, for the visiting committee of the 
Brighton County Borough asylum, Haywards Heath. Mr. 
J. G. Gibbins, of the firm of J. G. Gibbins & Son, architects 


and surveyors, 3 Palace Place, Brighton. 


BristoL.—Feb. 19.—-For the construction of retaining 
walls on the north side of Fox Lane, Stapelton Road. | 
Deposit 27, The City Engineer, 63 Queen Square. 


Burn_ey.—Feb. 19.—For construction of a potato shed, 
weigh office, weigh-machine foundations and the covering | 
over of colliery tramway at Danes House, for the Lanca- | 
shire and Yorkshire Railway Co. The Engineer’s Office, 
Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

CAMBORNE.—Feb, 16.—For the erection and completion 
of two houses in Trelowarren Street. Mr. Edwin H. 
Crispin, Trelawny Road, Camborne, Cornwall. 


CuHarinGc. Heatu.—Feb. 28.—For renovating the interior | 
of the school-house, for the managers of the Charing 
Heath school. Rev. J. W. Sothern, Charing Heath, Kent. 


DunpeE.—Feb. 18.—For the erection of boundary walls 
and other masonwork in connection with the Gagie filters, 
for the Dundee water commissioners. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. 
George Baxter, C.E, M.IL.C.E., engineer and manager, 93 | 
Commercial Street, Dundee. 


GLascow.—Feb. 18.—For the construction of an engine- 
shed, sand-kiln and water-tank at Yoker in connection with 
the Clydebank Dock branch, for the Caledonian Railway | 
Company. Deposit 2/ 2s. Messrs. Formans & M’Call, | 
C.E., 160 Hope Street, Glasgow. | 

Griascow.—Feb. 23.--kor the work of constructing the 
substructure of machinery buildings, Shieldhall, for the | 
Corporation. Mr. W. D. Hamilton, 59 Bath Street, | 
Glasgow. 


| All Saints, Salterhebble, and erection of a new schi] 


| Guy, Hunstanton. 


| Belfast. 


| Common farm, New Malden, Surrey, repairing the strit 
_ and providing new foundations and sides, for the Guat 
| of Kingston Union. 


| Rudland Primitive Methodist chapel, near Kirbymoc 


GREAT AMWELL.—Feb. 20.—For the construction (|, 
bays at Amwell Marsh pumping station, Great A: 
Herts, for the Metropolitan Water Board. The Cl) 
the Board, Metropolitan Water Board, Savoy | 
Strand, W.C. 

Giossop.—Feb. 23.—For the construction of el 
valescent and nurses’ home. Deposit 1/, 1s. Ms 
Bulman & Vinycomb, architects, 67 and 69 Chancery , 
London, W.C. p 

GRAVESEND.-—Feb. 19.—For alterations and additi 
Victoria House. The Borough Surveyor’s Office, 
Hall. 

Ha.irax.— Feb. 18 —For the mason, joiner, - 


n 
« 


| plasterer, slater, painter, plumber’s heating and | 


steelwork required in the taking-down of the old 8) 


the adjoining site. Messrs. Joseph F. Walsh & GI 
Nicholas, architects, Museum Chambers, Halifax, | 
Hunstanton.—Feb. 23.—For alterations and add 


and the erection of two shop-fronts in Westgate. Mr. ] 


IRELAND.—Feb, 22.—For the erection of seating for] 
at Second Presbyterian church, Ballywalter. Messrs, } 
& Mackenzie, architects, Scottish Provident Buil; 


KrIGHLEy.—Feb. 21.—For the erection of a ware) 
at Holme Mill. Messrs. John Haggas & Sons, arehs 
North Street, Keighley. | 

KinGston-on-THAMES.—Feb. 19.—For pulling-dot 
three-span iron roof with skylights, gutters, stanchion) 
covering an area of about 6,580 feet at The Old House] 
Esher, Surrey, carting to and re-erecting same at Noi 


The large kitchener at the club jg 
to be removed. Mr. Jas. Edgell, clerk, Union Cj 
Coombe Lane, Kingston-on-Thames. 


KrrBymMoorsiDE.—March 1.—For reseating and renot 


Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Sleightholmedale. 


4 | 
LITHERLAND.—Feb. 25.— For the construction of 
and female conveniences, children’s shelter, &c., in the H 
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dis, Sefton Road, Litherland, Lancs. Deposit 17 Mr. 
Carter, surveyor to the Council. 

snpaFF.—Feb. 22.—For the erection of nine pairs of 
letached freehold cottages in Hawthorn Road, 
yaff Station, Cardiff. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, 


tech Street, Cardiff. 


syom, &c., to Bigyn Boys’ Council school, Llanelly, for 
janelly education committee. Mr. Ifor W. Watkins, 
“pf committee, education committee, Education Office, 


ly. 


nry school on a site in Merton Road, Wandsworth, 
for the London County Council. 
+| County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
npon.—Feb. 27. —For repairing, maintaining and 
ies police stations, police courts, houses, buildings, 


iles of Charin Cross for three years | 
vithin four mi g ; y Peicveiil 


w April 1,1907. Deposit 14 ts. The Police Surveyor, 
y3cotland Yard, S.W. 

jpon.— March 11.— For additions and alterations to 
»Jest Ham and East London Hospital, Stratford, E. 
pit io, Apply by March 2 to Mr. H. Percy Adams, 
hect, 28 Woburn Place, Russell Square, London. 


\NELLY.—Feb. 26.—For the erection of an additional | 
| workhouse laundry, Longfleet. 


— 26.—For tl ection of a public ele- | 
ieee Feb. aoe P | The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 


Mr Gels Gomme, | 
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forthe North-Eastern Railway Co. Mr. William Bell, the 
company’s architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NorrinGuam.—Feb. 21.—For the enlargement of the post 
office at Nottingham, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
&c., Storey’s Gate, London. 

Poote. —Feb. 19.—For work required to be done at the 
The Workhouse Master, 


| Longfleet, Poole. 


PRESTON. —Feb. 19.—For the construction and. com- 
pletely finishing manual instruction-room, at the Grammar 
School, Cross Street, for the Corporation. Deposit 1/. Is. 


REDRUTH.—Feb. 20.—For the erection of a pair of cot- 
tages at Sinns Barton Farm, near Redruth. Mr. Oliver 
Caldwell, architect, Victoria Square, Penzance. 

ScoTrLanp.—Feb. 16.—For the erection of schoolmaster’s 
house at Westruther. Mr. T. R. Atkinson, architect, 


SHILDON.—March 19.—For the erection of a school at 
Shildon for about 1,100 scholars :—(1) Below ground-floor 
levels; (2) above ground levels (including latrines, play- 
sheds, playgrounds, boundary-walls, &c.). The County 
Education Committee’s Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 


TANTOBIE.—Feb. 16.—For the erection and completion 


]\NCHESTER. —Feb. 16.—For the erection of engine and | 
il -houses, offices, workshops, &c., for a hydraulic pump- 
ration in Water Street. Deposit Tivisee the: City 
c tect, Town Hall, Manchester. 

\ITERDALE, — Feb. 23. — For the erection of ele- 
; iry school and master’s house at Matterdale, Cumber- 
¢ Mr. Joseph Forster, architect, 13 Earl Street, Carlisle. 
|NtLyN.—Feb. 16.—For the erection and completion of | 


of cart-shed, stables, &c., at Tantobie, Durham. Mr. Geo. 
Thos. Wilson, architect, 22 Durham Road, Blackhill. 
. ULverston.—Feb. 22.—For alterations and additions to 
| the old Masonic Hall, Theatre Street, Ulverston, for Messrs. 
James Thompson & Co. Messrs. J. W. Grundy & Son, 
architects and surveyors, Central Buildings, Ulverston. 
WAKEFIELD.—Feb. 25.—For the erection of a chronic 
block at the West Riding asylum to accommodate 120 cases. 


y of semi-detached cottages at Mintlyn, Lynn, Norfolk. Deposit 17 Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, county architect, 
at (. T. Tilson, architect, Railway Road, Lynn. | County Hall, Wakefield. 
LSON. —Feb. 23.—For the erection of a fire station at | Wates.—Feb. 16.—For the erection of a minister’s 


house for Salem (C M.) chapel, Llanllyfni. Messrs. Richard 
Davies & Son, architects, Bangor. 

Wates.—Feb. 16.—For erection of a reading-room, 
caretaker’s cottage, &c., on site at Coedpenmaen, near 
Pontypridd. Mr. Philip John Jones, architect, Cilfynydd, 


near Pontypridd, and Tonyrefail. 


aey B{1) Excavator, mason and bricklayer; (2) car- 
nr and joiner; (3) plumber and glazier; (4) slater; 
iter. Mr. B. Ball, AM.LCE., borough engineer and | 
ryor, Town Hall, Nelson, Lancs. 

EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Feb. 27.—For the erection of 
jn buildings, platform, roofing, &c , New Bridge Street, 
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Contractors to H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


TERRAZZO 


And Mosaic Artists, Flooring Contractors, 
Marble Tiles, Granolithic, Wall Tiling, &c. 


A. MION & CO., Duke St., Liverpool. 
‘Branches at Blackpool, Harrogate, and Cardiff. 


smoothly and is difficult to 


duplicate. 


Ask your Tronmonger for | 
folder “Concerning the “ale 
Lock,” or write direct to— 


YALE & TOWNE, Ltd., | § 
6 City Rd., E.C., London. | 
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CHEMICAL 
CLEANING « DYEING CO. 


T. HARRIS, Manager. 


Specially Established to 
requirements of 


, BUILDERS anp THE 
BRAITH «& WINTON| FURNISHING TRADES 


‘i 
‘\NERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of For CLEANING or DYEING. 
Detailed List & Trade Terms on Application. 


VRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
li, and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER, 6 Argyll Street, Re gent Street. 
LONDON, W. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


3g essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. | 


LIMITED, 


5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 
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VARIOUS COLOURS, 
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. L. HARTSHILIL 


HARTSHILL” BRICK AND TILE co. LTD. 
OKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles shee by us over a quarter of a century agy 
are as good now as when first fixed. 


INEST ‘‘ HYDRO” MADE. 


meet the 


\GASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHERWE LL. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


‘tractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


ST. VINCENT ST., GLASCOW 


HARD D. BATCHELOR, 


Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 
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sot Lancs Sere Wia Bouine ” TOOLS Sin? aie Rise ow %_° 5 toy 77 principally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 


Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


ONDON OFFICE, Telephone No. 3545 London Wall. 


VICTORIA. STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
XVI, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d- 
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Wates.—Feb. 21.—For the construction of a swimming- TENDERS. 
bath and gymnasium-room, the erection of billiard-room, é 
entrance hall, lavatories, &c., to the Workmen’s Hall and | CATFORD. 
Institute, Blaengarw. Deposit 2h: 3S, Mr. fs Morris- | For enlargement of sorting-office. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Williams, architect and surveyor, Blackmill, near Bridgend. | Bishop . f ‘ : ‘ A : wee 2 

Wates.—Feb. 23.—For alterations and additions to relay ach. : ’ 5 : , : 3 ” 1,228 C 
Lockwood, Marshfield, Michaelston-y-Vedw. Deposit 1/1s. | Roberts ; , : ; . - T,199 ¢ 
Mr. W. H. Dashwood Capel, architect, 2 Church Street, | Martin, Wells & Ce. j . ’ : - 1, rome c 
Cardiff. | Perry Bros! ; : : t : . een. 

Watrs.—March 6.—For alterations and additions te} Mills . . . . : . . mee re) 
Morfa Calvinistic Methodist chapel, Kidwelly. Deposit 12 1s.| Leng . : ; : : : : - 1,082 © 
Messrs. W. Jones & W. D. Morgan, M.S.A., joint architects, | Lonsdale. . . : . . - 1,059 o 
Pentre, Rhondda Valley. | Barker & Coch ates . E ; - L,ohme cc 

Watcuet.—Feb. 18.—For the works required in erection | Pasterfield & English . : ; : - 1,028 © 
and completion of a new school at Watchet, for the Somer- | Loasby & Salmon : : ; . - 1,016 o 
set County education committee. Messrs. Hawkes & Andrew,| |: & G. Foster (accepted) . ; ~ + OGRieo 
Williton. | CRESWELL. 


Feb. 19.—For alterations to the mixed 
school and cookery centre at West Boldon, Durham. Mr. 
W. Rushworth, architect, Shire Hall, Durham. | 


For erecting five shops and two dwelling-houses, Mr. 
Srockton Jupp, architect, Shirebrook, Mansfield. — 


: : j | Haycock é ; : ; . £2,958 10 

West Krrpy (CHESHIRE).—Feb. 18.—For the erection of F.H. & J. W. Moore ; : . 2, 7Giee 

a new school at West Kirby, for the administrative sub- Eastwood & Son . : . , f ‘ 2,864 | 
committee for the Hoylake and West Kirby district. Mr.| [Lee & Kirk . : , ; 2,856 0 
H. Beswick, county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. Key ; : ; : : ; ; 2,830 a 
Winsrorp.—Feb. 20.—For the erection of two shelters, | Beckett : t 5 . : . 27a o 
one on the Over and the other on the Wharton recreation | Layton : ‘ ; : : : . 2,680 o 
grounds, Cheshire. Mr. James Wilkinson, surveyor to the | Antill . ; ; : A : . 2,05 2ears 
Council, Market Pace, Winsford. | Streets : : ; : 3 : . 2,680 0 
Workincton.—Feb. 19.—For the construction of boundary | Houfton : s : ; % ; » 2,6 amo! 
walls, built in rubble, near Derwent House, Bareport, for | All Bros. . : : » 2,558 18) 
the Corporation. Mr. W. L. Eaglesfield, borough surveyor, | THomason, W hitw ell ( (accepted ) : . « 2,5 30m0| 
Town Hall, Workington. / EMBLETON. ! 


WrexHam.—Feb. 26.—For the erection of waiting-room, 
footbridge, &c., at Wrexham station, for the Great Western 
Railway Co. The Engineer at Wolverhampton station. 


For works required in the erection of villa. Messrs. Soi 
& NicHoLson, architects, Workington, 


Accepted tenders, 

Hyde, builder : , ; 5 5 » £200 | 

Tue Westminster City Council have agreed to the | Grave & Sons, joiner . ; : . . O50} 
appointment of a special officer for the inspection of , Maudle, tiler . . : ; ‘ a! 
restaurants, His duty will be to make systematic examina- | Strickland, plasterer : . : ‘ « Aero) 
tion as to the sanitary condition of restaurants and other | Anderson, plumber ; F ; ; . ears | 


places where food is cooked for sale. ' Hodgson, painter . : d ‘ F + 20) 


M4RTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


ROCHESTER KENT] 
LONDON OFFICE 139 DUEEN VICTORIA STR | 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). | 

MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works : NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EX1! 
(30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRI 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on applitt 
gy the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulterai} 


Teie. No. 2141, 


Vincent Roper 


CHERRY ROW, 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free LEED: 
For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &C, -_ 


MOSAIC s TERRAZZO C 


14,NARROW PLAIN, BRISTO. 


gg, 15, 1907.] 
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| STPPLEYVENT 
————— Soon 
ECCLES. FARNBOROUGH. 
supply and erection of two-crank inverted compound- | For rebuilding shop and residence, with cottage in Queen’s 
condensing engines (enclosed type) and two 10-inch | _Road. Messrs. Frienp & Lioyp, arc nitects, Aldershot. 
entrifugal pumps. Mr. G. W. WILLIs, engineer. | Czeesar Bros.. . £1,100. @ O 
orthington Pump Co. . £1,530 © 0| Hughes 997 0 O 
ua Engineering Co. . 1,498 o oj Galsworthy . 995 90 Oo 
jen, Son & Co. . : 1,496 0 Oj Morton. : 985 Oo oO 
nlove, Alliott & Co.. 1,484: 0 o| Martin, Wells & Co. 960 0 Oo 
twistle & Gass. 1,471 0 0} Cranstone 930 O O 
ston & Bessemer 1,380 9 90 Spier & Ware 949 9 O 
owett, Lindley & Co. 1,317 0 0} Knight. 938.5046 
oming & Ferguson Taos 6\. Kemp . : ‘ ; : ‘ ; : 920 0 O 
ott & Mountain é : ; Tenor <0 Povu_terR Bros., Fleet, R.S.O:, Hants (accepted) 890 0 oO 
‘HWORTH & ParkER, Bury (accepted). 1,096 (2 eed ; ; GREAT YARMOUTH. 
les CO. . 2 : ; : $27 © O| For extension of car-shed. Mr. J. Wu. CockriLt, borough 
| surveyor. 
| 
: ESHER. pee Wruehe - 42575 9 0 
| , : arter & Wright . 2 
he erection of house and premises. Mr. D. G. ANDREw, Yan 4 Sea ree Pees 
archi East Molese ater awe aNs Sr seg nd 
tain as y: oe Youngs & Sons 2,347, 213 10 
Tt ; : mares) Noun ns Pestell . 2,300.0 0 
ence 5 cifled ge > loge Gunns . ee ome) 
ist Chet ls ieee ed Balls 2,252 12 oO 
ather 1,897 9 0 Eastoe . ; 2,222 ome) 
ze & Sons. 1,869 © °| Spencer, Santo & Co. Za PONG 
ome ke RATER Harman, sen. = (2,200, One 
arke . : de do het OL G. W. Beech 2,,00 0 oO 
‘Ipel & Hazell 1,709 9 9} Moore & Sons 2,190 0 0 
ms . . 1,676 10 9)} Jyaddingham A 3 : : 2,185 0 oO 
a pre Oo ©}  B.G. BEEcH (accepled) . ; A 2,154 19 LI 
l O. 1,620 0 0O| 
; | GUILDFORD. 
okes & Sons 1,550 0 O| : parce! Ad ate 
: . | For adapting old school buildings for relief infirmary :—(1) 
nsom & Bishop ; 1,499 Oo O| : os 5 2 
gby Lao | Alterations and additions, together with the necessary 
len | c F J 1,394 Cont repairs ; (2) installation of steam heating system. 
2 . . - 4 . (1) (2) 
rrott . “ [3974.0 0 ; af . 5 
ae le Ae || Martin, Wells & Co. 2,950 OO meLOF 0" 0 
‘ ; r i nar | Mitchell Bros. 882"kaN oO 183 18 6 
Tribe & Robinson S75) Lone) 185 0 0 
GOSFORTH. | Hughes : 820.0) © 170 0 O 
erecting Council school to accommodate 400 scholars. | A. & F. Gammon : ; 735 oso 174901 O 
Mr. G. TopHam Forrest, architect, Newcastle-on-Tyne. SwayNE & Son, Guildford 
atcH & Jorpan, Newcastle-on-Tyne (ac- (accepted ) 733 Oso 143 0 O 
cepied) . ; : z ‘ . £8,242 6.10 Deacon & Son 695. 0-26 L579 —Oe=0 


RAGUE & C0.’S 


] 
| (LIMITED) 


IK-PHOTO % 
: PROCESS. 


} EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


4, “ Photo, London.” 


R, FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


AOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
L ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
TRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


ULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
for Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, dc. 


\ON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 
re ena na Teed 


ortgages 


AND 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


sbenture Issues 
UARRANGED BY THE 
Guarantee & Trust Society, 


‘LIMITED, 


paneer Lane, London, W.C. 
Write for Prospectus. 


ital (,,fU¥,,), £2,000,000. 
al Reserve Fund, £200,000. 


, 


' Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post 7d..4 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 

POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up te 
73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 

POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


-/CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 


To Architects, Engineers, Buifders, ‘&c. 


« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS 


(DoREL FRERES’ SYSTEM). 
Permanent, dene on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
Rs Method of Perspectiwee 


Write for particulars free. 


EF. STANLEY & CO... Ltde, 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Leather, ls. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


OF ALL 
» | FIRST CLASS DEALERS | 
oo] EVERYWHERE. » | 


Wye 


Tenfold 
the 

Durability 

of the ordinary } 

so-called “* best” 

sash lines at practi- 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored . 8 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” abe caly THE SAME | 
x PRICE. f 

SIT IS SPECIFIED by the 


Best Architects. P 
It iS USED by the Best 


Your Enquiries Builders. 


For CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORKS, 
ROOFING, STORACE TANKS. 


CLAYTON SON & CO., Ltd., LEEDS. | 


aa 
BILLS OF Q UANTITIES LITHOGRAFPHED. 
Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 
Nos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 


Telephone, No. 551 Victoria. 


SEND US 


(/ncorp.), 


8 BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.Cc. 
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For roadmaking, kerbing, flagging, &c., in Whitwell Ter- 
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LONDON—continued. 
For-the construction of an 18-inch sewer in Mardale S| 


a 
race. Mr. Geo. G. Donkin, surveyor, Hammersmith. 
Starkey & Co. ; : 4615 15 4 Paterson, Ltd); “ Lt ; 
Manners. 532 0 O Rogers & Co. - 1,367 | 
Walton 452 16 6 ieee & Co. . , = a ; 
* 2 ackson : 
se ae : ’ 436 es 3 Wimpey & Co. , Hammersmith (C -ecommended) are 
REEVELL, West Hartlepool (accepted ) 331 © 8) For making-up footways, &c., at Prince Consort Road, | 
British Granite and Paving Co. “42 1084 
LETCHWORTH. Ewart . i ; ; é 1,992 
For cottage, Baldock ‘Road, Garden City. Messrs. Stone- Griffith & Co. 1,940 
BRIDGE & Fo.t, architects, Woburn Sands. Killingback & Co. 1,899 
Foster & Co. . : Le53" 10.60 Muirhead & Co. 1,797 1, 
Jeffs & Edwards 553 0 O Mowlem & Co. 1,736 1 
Beckley & Turpie . 543 0 O Paterson, Ltd. (recommended) 1,726 1 
Co..ins (accepted) 475 © ©! For construction of the draim from the Morning 5 
LLANBERIS. premises to: deep-level sewer. 
For alterations and repairs to the old post-office. Mr. Kennedy. ; £2,524 1 
LLEweEtyn Lioyp Jones, architect, Carnarvon. Tilbury Contracting and Barging Com : 2a | 
Jones Bros. . £393. 0 0 Pedrette & Co. ; : : 1,867 1 
Jones 381 17. 0 Mowlem & Co. 14a | 
Morris & Son, Carnarvon (accepted) 321 0 0 Muirhead & Co. : 1,307 
| <A. J. Neave . : ; s 1,345 ¢ 
LLANSAINT. |W. Neave & Son. 1,335 
For the erection of Council school for 120 scholars. Mr. Paterson, Ltd. 1,216 
W. D. Jenkins, county education architect, Carmarthen. Ewart . i = 
Mercer . : ; £2,595 0 of  Killingback & Co. "(recommended ) Oe a 
~ Jones 1,789 © © | For the erection of six houses and shops in Landor Ri 
R. Davies 1,750 -0 0 Stockwell. Mr. V. Veena. architect, 33 Stira 
D. Davies 1,749 © O Road, S.W. 
Howells & Son 1,729 9 O Faulds . : . £6,897 a 
PuItuips, Trimsarau (accepted) 1,695 0 o Marsland & Sons . - 6,860 ¢ 
Architect’ Ss estimate 1,700 0 O| Rice & Son . ; 6.464 C 
WHITEHEAD & Co., Lrp. (accepted ) 6,445 ©. 
LONDON. For rebuilding 10 Eagle Court, E.C. Mr: V. Vaenoy 
For reconstructing drains at No. 60 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, architect. 
for London County Council. Faulds : : : £630 ci 
Kerry & Son . PeIASY OO Edwards & Medway ‘ ; : : ~ » 599 ai 
Lapthorne & Co., Lambeth (recommended) 100-070 Hunt & Sons . : ; ‘ 575 Cl 
Valuer’s estimate : ; 1G950 ZO Rice & Son (accepted) 539 


STONE & WOOD CARVING & 


Telephone 
2353 HOP 


DESIGNS FREE 
roe JACOBEAN 
ann GEORGIAN 


DECORATIVE WORK & EVERY KIND OF 


OAK FURNITURE 


STAINED TO 
ANY TONE 


S0EN PAPER. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SoUND 


WILLESDEN site| ane rons a WORKS, ae MILEESDEN haat I 


ERTY « CO® OAK PANE 
18° 


BOOK OF PANEL DESICNS FREE 
LIBERTY & CO., RECENT ST., LONDON 


DECORATIVE PLASTER WORK IONDON. s 


z 


q 


FOR ALEX CLIMA 


WATER-PROOF. 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT- 4 
For LAYING ON JOISTS. 


Also for Damp Walls. 
LONDON, N.W. Established * 


PER SQUARE 
FOOT FIXED 


“Fes. 15, 1907.) 
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LONDON —continued. 

lor the supply of too pianofortes to London County 
) 

| 


schools. 
Discount 
{ Price. Per Cent. 
Harland . . ° £26 5 Oo = 
Allison CeeOs « ‘ 25 5 AO 5 
. Strohmenger & Sons 744 ts) fe 25 
Cramer & Co.. 24.10 Oo 25 
. Saville & Co. ; 24.0 0 5 
Collard & Collard . 24.0 0 5 
- Allison & Sons 240 0 5 
_ Brinsmead & Sons. : 230 0 how 
| Hillier Piano and Organ Co. . 230 0 5 
eee J. Hopkinson . : 2250, 0 24 
Pull & Field : 220 OO 5 
Spencer & Co. 21 10 0 22 
- Munt Bros. ‘ 21 10 a 5 
- London Piano and Organ Co. 2017 6 5 
_ Lyon 20 10 oO 24 
| Broadwood, White & Co. 20 10 O 23 
_ Mornington & Weston 20 10 oO 5 
| Smith & Dawson 508 OULG 22 
- Russell & Co.. 19 19 0 ae 
_ Sames 19 10 0 23 
_ Gilbert ig omo 22 
' Woods 18 19 Oo a 
| Wright . TSatsal0 5 
_ Barratt & Robinson 18 15 oO 24 
Grover & Grover TSeieerO 33 
Robertson & Co. . 18 15 oO 5 
| Witton, Witton & Co. 18 10 oO 24 
| Squire & Son. 18 4 0 5 
_ Harper 17 10 0 5 
| Vaney . 17 0 0 22 
_ Jarrett & Goudge (recommended) 7a 5 


For the supply and erection of new heating boilers and 
circulating pipes for use in the greenhouses at Ruskin 


Lawrence & Son . “Ay 244 0 0 

Park. Pollard & Brand . A ; ; 1,200 0 O 
Wilson & Smith £101 0 O Hart . : : : : ; ; 1,120. 0 oO 
Richmond & Co. . Gout o'.-O Rowley 1,024 0 © 

| G. & E. Brapbtey, 68- 80 Elfort Road, High- Edwards & Medway Lordy. OO 
| hurv. N. (accepted) : ‘ 71 10 9 STEWART (a-cehted ) O59.50 0 


4 All Kinds of 


IRONWORK. 


(QAN & DAVIDSON, Lid., Carrick Foundry, 
| STANNINGLEY, LEEDS. 


‘May, Sheffield."’ 


Tel. Address, ‘ 


Weare 3 

ture Halls, Unions, 
| DING SCREENS (running on 
oolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. 
‘different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application 


Inder Roval Patronage. 


3$nstant Despatch. 


GALVANIZED 
NROT. TUBES IRON ROOFING 


orGas, Water andSteam. and all necessary Fittings. 
xceptional Low Prices up to Feb. 2Sth. 


~ OWN ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY STRATFORD. 
W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “ JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted wit! 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blowe) 
and Slow Combustion Swingin: 
Fret. 

A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. 
* JINGO” Chimney Pots and 
** JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 

4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


3ALVANIZED 
Anchor Street, 


Telegrams,” 


be RNS 


YRYA 


ww Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co, Ltd., Leeds, 


STEEL E 


CONSTRUCTIONAL 
W. & J. OAKES, 


Hunslet, 
Telephone No. 583. 


FINEDON. NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


On Admiralty and War Office Lists. 
principal Railway Companies, 

Concrete Paving Flags, Stairs, Steps, 
‘EXCELSIOR, FINEDON.” Nat. Tel. No. 10 Finedon. 


R. 


or Yards—Cospel Oak and Hampstead. 
Tel, 2697 Paddington. Telegrams, 


LONDON —continued. 
For the erection of a refreshment house and shelter at 
Avery Hill. 
Iles & Co. 5525 10 oO 
Boulton & Paul haere roe) 
Smith & Son ; . 4 1201-10) (0 
Harding &’Son . 2 1,189 O77 
Pollock : : = gl 4Gie BS 
J. & C. Bowyer Illl2 0 oO 
Hawkins & Co. I, VI 2s Oro 
Griggs & Son 1,072 10 oO 
Harbrow 1,064 10 oO 
Roberts : 1,036 4 oO 
Thomas & Edge . 999 0 oO 
Blay 998 17 5 
Miskin . ggt 1 t 
Barker & Co. 975 Oo Oo 
F. & G. Foster 948 0 oO 
Knight, Sidcup (recommended ) 929 0 O 
Loasby & Salmon 909 14 6 
Architect’s estimate 975 0 Oo 


| For supplying and delivering 500 notice boards to London 


County Council schools, the prices given being for the 
supply of fifty boards at a time. 


Hammer & Co. . £120 0 Oo 
Waring & Gillow 112 10 oO 
Bouneau. : 105 0 O 
Spencer & Co. v4 93540) 0 
Martin ; : : ‘ ye Ofer. O 
Cruwys . ; : , ‘ 7 : 210 0 
Lascelles & Co. ‘ 76 0 0 
Marchant & Hirst, ne Highgate Road (recom: 

mended ) yhey oR Me) 


For alterations at 261 “West Gao Road, Tate tens, N., for 


the London and Provincial Bank. Mr. V. “VAGNOLING, 
architect. 


LTD., 


The 
B MOSAIC ART CO.,| 
34 Emerald Street, 


Telephone!: 
11053 Central. 


London, W.C. 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. 


Contractors to the West Ham Borough Council, etc. 


ROO FS 


Ey Ea ES CS 
CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 
in all its Branches. 
STEELand IRON ESS and‘BUILDINGS, 


ROOF STEEL ; 
PRINCIPALS JOISTS. 


Pais 


> ae == MOTOR GARACE ROOFS 
OUR SPECIALTY. 


STEELWORK. 


LEEDS. 


-_ 


Special Estimates on receipt of particulars of reqni irements. 


pale OUNCE ENGINEERS, NORWICH. , 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABIISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
» CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A.& Hint & HEY 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST and 

SYPHON VENTILATORS 

=} Well made in strong Zino 
throughout. 

Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 

Price Lists, Catalogues, 

Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


Tele. Address, 
‘Ventilator UWalifaz, 


Contractors to the 
Corporations, &c. for Granite 
Sills, Copings, «Kc. 


PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


Late of 87 Charlotte St., W. 
Linhope Street Works, 
Dorset Square, N,W. 


“Toothing, London.” ' 


BOULTON & PAUL, LTD, 


/ 


A 
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LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued. 

For providing and fixing two independent boilers and low- | For alterations at No. 59 Bishopsgate Street, E.C., for Messr: 
pressure hot-water apparatus at the Walnut Tree Walk W. Hill & Son. Mr. Herpert KNIcurt, architect, 7 
school, Lambeth. Aldermanbury, E.C. 

Esson & Son . : ; : : ; - BOTT hO= STAINES (accepted) . . . ; : . £200 ie 
Price, ed oC 0a ee ates - 845 © 0 | For alterations and dilapidations at Nos. 60 and 61 Bishop: 
Wippell Bros. & Row. aa og el - 786 18 6 gate Street, E.C., for Messrs. W. Hill & Son. My 
Cannon & Sons . . : : - 780 I0 0 HERBERT Knicut, architect, 75 Aldermanbury, E.C. 
Stevens & Sons . , : : 3 5 780 O70 STAINES (accepted ) x < - i £809 ° 
Gray : . . . . . . HAYS Ate he per ©) | NEW BRIGHTON. 

Turner & Co. . ; : ; : : AT SEE Oe IRE Ot erecting new school for Wallasey Urban District Council 
Chee ; : : ; , ; , ai es Mr. E. Krrsy, architect, 5 Cook Street, Liverpool. 
Harlow & Son, Macclesfield (recovmended ) . 590 O40 Sens ale ee -£15,974 0 
Architect’s estimate ‘ ; : : SEO SOG : 


: : ‘ For making-up Catherine, Margaret and Hamilton Roads 
For erecting the first instalment of fifty-two cottages on Mr. H. T. Rupee, assistant’ surveyor. 


Section B of the Norbury estate, for the London County | Wood & Son 


n By 7 ; : - £2,050) ae 
Council, viz. twenty first-class or five-roomed cottages, | Wilson ‘ : , - 1,984 1g 
sixteen second-class or four-roomed cottages and six- | Fry Bros, : ; : : 5 - 1,969 0%mmEy 
teen fourth-class or three-roomed cottages. i Griffiths & Co; : F ‘ 4 - 1,883 35a 

Lovatt : ; ; : : - £16,277 © ©| Wilson, Border & Co. : ; Pala 4 - 1,849 tome 

Kirk & Randall. : : : ‘ - 14,980 90 Oj Jackson : : d i : : . 1,740 ae 

Wall . A : : : : ; - 14,404 0 0! Free & Sons : : : : ‘ - 1,693 ima 

Hawkins & Co. . : : ; : - 213,964 0 0, Westgate. . : : : : ; - 1,683 7 

Gathercole Bros. é ; ; - 13;900" 0° 0 Parsons & Parsons, Ilford (accepted ) - 1,576 2am 

Holliday & Greenwood . : ‘ Bee Rae Om O SALTBURN-BY-SEA. 

Leslie & Co. : : . . : - 13919 © ©| For tar macadamising Station Square with annealed Slag 

Smith & Sons. . . Brey Seco sak Meg od Mr. G. S. L. Barns, surveyor. 

FE. & H. F. Higgs . . . . - 13,448 0 0 Ridley & Sons ; : : : a . £473 ae 

F. & T. Thorne (recommended ) . . We, 8 (aro ae) Reevell . F ( . ; : : oi) 3ee is - 

Architect’s estimate . . 13,676 0 oO Exiison, Cleckheaton (accepted ) 339 17 ¢ 


For rebuilding No. 22 Denman Street, W., for Mr. W. S.| South Bank Tar Macadam Co. (ordinary slag) 306 11 § 
Shepherd. Mr. Herserr Knicut, architect, 75 Alder- | For the erection of a pavilion on the lower promenade. Mr 


manbury, E.C. ; : 5 ° ee hoo HOCLo | G. S. L. Barns, surveyor. 
For alterations at the St. James’s tavern, Bevis Marks, E.C., | | _ Fron and steelwork, 
for the Licenses Insurance Corporation, Ltd. Mr. Macfarlane& Co. ~  . : . . - £523 10 « 
Hersert Knicut, architect, 75 Aldermanbury, E.C. “ene s sig : Cae . . . . . IO c 
K FN ; sare ion Foundry Ca. . ; : : ; . £On 0 
Rene? £9 qh | LockersieE & Wikinson, Tipton, Staffs ; 
For fittings at No. 48 Mark Lane, E.C. Mr. HERBERT | (accepted ) 5 : j : : . AIL tom 8 
Knicut, architect, 75 Aldermanbury, E.C. | Brickwork and other trades. 


. 


Emmett, Saltburn (accepted) . e : - 281 2omep 
SSS 
HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO. LI 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and 


Kinds of Builders and Contracto 
Ironwork. 


Perry & Co. (accepted ) : . . £1,387 0 0 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL W0 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAP» 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOER. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERI 


FALDO’S ASPHALT! 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Da 


Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowshe' 
Coach-houses, &c. 


CONTRACTOR TO 
H.M. GOVERNMENT 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD, _ 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LONDON. $ 


For the best of everything in | 


GYMNASTIC 
APPARATUS 


APPLY TO— 
T. M. GARDINER, 
Burford Works, 
HODDESDON, HERTS. 


“Standard” Porcelain Enamel Ware is moderate in cost, beautiful 
in its finish and extremely durable. Absolute freedom from 
cracks or crevices assures the maximum sanitary protection. <A 
bathroom fitted with Standard” Ware greatly increases property 
value. 
Write for our elaborate booklet, **MODERN BATHROOMS,” 


also for our special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns. Ask 
for Booklet No. 6, post free on application to Dept. F., 


Standard Sanitary Mfg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E£.C. 


Contractor to H.M. Government 
India Office, &c. | 


English and Swedish Designé. _ 
Gymnastic Section Book 2, Information and Plans Gratis 


ae 
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SCOTLAND. STOURPORT. 
or additions to Monifieth public school. Mr. James Munro, | For carrying-out sewage scheme. Messrs. Witicox & 
| architect. ? see, ' RalkEs, engineers, Birmingham. 
Accepted tenders. aw . : ; 7 : : . . £13,800 0 oO 
A. Ramsay, iuason: Osenton . ; ree ray ie. 
| he B. Hay, joiner. VALE & Sons, Lip, Stourport (ace epted ) . 13450100 @ 
a a SUES Reais: Beighton & Berry (withdrawn) ; : et? O12) GeO 
| 'G. Stenhouse, plumber. 
apt: : SURREY 
Maver & Winton, painter. « ; : ; 
: Hogg & Sons, sad, For alterations at Wingham, Claygate. Mr. HERBERT KNIGHT, 
| Donald & Sons, ventilating engineer. _ architect, 75 Aldermanbury, E.C. : 
| STOKES & Sons (accepted) : ; ‘ HLAZO GIO 
SLEAFORD. For three detached villas, The Avenue, Claygate, for 
Messrs. Barnes & Co. Mr. Hersert Kyicut, architect, 
‘or the erection of the Sleaford County school, for the 75 Aldermanbury, E.C TE enc 
Kesteven County Council. u For four detached villas iat Hare I ia Ciaveate ; for Mr 
ie , ; i ; c : AO, c c we ’ a 22 ’ , . 
i edd & Son, Lincoln (accepted ) . £744 0 © Charles Higby. Mr. HERBERT ar architect, 75 
Aldermanbury, E.C. ; ¥BiGOO. "Go 
WAL LD. ; et 
| the erection aes ilcgneepaiasine TERRINGTON, 
“Smallbone es 54 Siusker4. For alterations and additions to Westfield House. Messrs. 
"Newbery ‘ ; “ad ‘ ; as ; Waker & WALKER, architects, Wisbech and Ter- 
‘ i : ; : ? rington. 
| alta a Sapp ; j } : i oa ° 6 Bateman & Son. : ; é : 4467? “Or 0 
\ . , . . . * mT — 
Jenkins & Sons . : : : _ 3,974 0 0 aaa ae ; ee tee 
| Bosher & Sons ‘ : : eee OA aT 7 10 Ppeie ; . : : : : ai PATI wad ae 
gee & Sons - : } ; : es WRN lia Johnson & Son . . hee ie 3 
Martin Wells & Co. . : , ; a3 O04". OF 0 ae ; ; ; y ae ee 
Pil ae Mis ele Rands & Son . : : : : : “(398 O30 
ae , : ; ; ; es bd : Greeny). : : : ‘ : ; -» g0mn 10-0 
| Colborne. : : 5 ; ‘ mes .o326 Oo 2 a ae 
| ie G. Foster a Wilkinson 2 ; ; ; - : ay 30G. Om o 
| Riches : : ; : ; : Les = x Tash & Langley . : : : : Sy et bes aye Ke. 
. . . - . - et) > ae 
Davis & Lawrence : Rarer ee OST. OF. O : Plumbing. 
Fitt y ; : : : : : . 3,767 0 0 Currington . : : 4 : : SOs 22a 6 
Faulks . 3 : : : MEAa 76356 On 'O WOBURN SANDS. 
_ Chick, Carden & Co. : : : . 3,720 © O| For alterations to shops in High Street. Messrs. STONE- 
| oe : ; , : erg OOsn ONTO BRIDGE & Fott, architects, Woburn Sands. 
Cox & Sons. : : : ; ; aes 645281 O80 Negus. : ‘ : : ; : . £840 0 0 
. on é : . : : : ; 31044 oO ele ‘ ‘ : : 4 : ; TA. oO. O 
_ Lewis Bros. . ; ; : : - bad SOF.) O60 awesS « ‘ : ; : ‘ : = Boy Tokers: 
| Wheeler. ; : i ‘ 3 Dae oa G6 Tutt : ‘ : é : : + 620. 0, O 
Fisher Bros. . BATON L540 Tranfield ‘ ; : : ‘ : - 4.000. 0 (0 
| Harris & Son, Marlow- on- _Thames (accepted ) g-260) Ge TO Sinfi ld . ; é ; 3 : > esos OO 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
| BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
U a a , | a Telegrams, “Snewin, London. LONDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. 


WASHABLE WATER PAINT 


and the constz ae RA ee demé and show: s shi at 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, and others recognise its merits. 


a GOLD MEDAL cad 
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USED THROUCHOUT THE ELECTRIC UNDERGROUND RAILWAY OF LONDON. 
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| 
“tonoen orgice: JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 


‘STONE "| 
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aC Registerea bill, 
: TRADE MARK 


COMBE DOWN, 

STOKE GROUND, 

CORNGRIT 3 WESTWOOD GROUND. 

\ HARTHAM PA rs 

FARLEIGH DOWN, oh : ie es RK ree 

BRADFORD IM Bie LV OMNGLEAT, Wilts.” Built 467% CENTURY: i LS and the INCIPAL QU 1E 
’ | Eee ALDHELM ° BOX GROURD. STON He Sik PORTLAN D. 
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ILLUSi RATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—CARLISLE: THE EAST WINDOW. 


THE NEW COUNCIL SCHOOLS, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


ST. JUDE’S CHURCH, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


TRADE NOTES. 


ALTERATIONS and additions are being 
Cleeve House, Seend, by Messrs. Dove Bros. Ltd., 
under Mr. W. B. Medlicott, of London. The dressings are 
of Doulting stone from the Chelynch quarries. 


carried out at 


THE payment of the “London and Lancashire” to its 
San Francisco policyholders. will amount to 1,750,o00/. 
This is the largest sum which has ever been paid by a 
British company for a single fire The claimants numbered 
2,995, and twenty-five special adjusters were occupied con- 
tinuously for over four months. 


At the Builders’ Exchange, High Street, Birmingham, 
in future will be found club accommodation. This will be 
no doubt popular with the members. The opening will be 
on the 28th of this month, and the secretary of the Builders’ 
Exchange has arranged for one of the popular lectures, at 
which there will be several demonstrations of use and value 
to:those engaged in building operations. 


Messrs. GeorGE Mitts & Co, hydraulic engineers, of 
Radcliffe, who are proprietors of the ‘ Titan” sprinkler, 
have received the following satisfactory co »munication 
from the secretary of the Ruby Mill Company, Ltd., \Water 
Sheddings, Oldham, dated February 9 :—‘ We have pleasu -e 
in testifying to the prompt action of your ‘ Titan’ sprinkler. 
We had a slight fire in our cotton room, but the prinkler 
went off immediately, and was very effective in preventing 
a serious fire.” 


Tue Local Government Board have written to the 
Brighton Town Council sanctioning the borrowing by the 
Council of 21,2007 for various purposes in connection with 
the electricity undertek no, 


St 
ELECTRIC NOTES. 

Mr. A. A G. Mater, Local Government Board inspecti 
held a recent inquiry at the Guildhall, Worcester, into ; 
application of the Corporation for sanction to borro 
6,500/. for the purposes of the electricity undertaking, y: 
the extension of the Hylton Road station to accommoda 
the whole of the steam production plant, provision of ne 
plant, and the repayment of upwards of 4,o00/. of {| 
original loss in respect of plant which is about to | 
“scrapped.” It is estimated that the rearrangement of t]’ 
works will effect a saving of 1,200/, per annum. 


Tue Edinburgh Town Council have rejected a motic 
expressing disapproval of the decision of the recent speci, 
meeting of the Corporation to cable the Gilmore Place roy) 
of tramways. ‘The Council subsequently adopted a recon 
mendation by the tramway committee that the tramwa 
lines authorised by the Act of last year from Leith Stre: 
to Canon Mills and along East Claremont Street to Pilrj 
Street be cabled. It was agreed to appoint Sir Alexande 
Kennedy as cabling engineer, conjointly with the burg 
engineer : 


THE Salford Town Council have confirmed the appoin} 
ment of Mr. M'Cowen as electrical engineer at a salary ¢ 
8oo/., rising to 1,000/, and defeated the proposal that th 
commencing salary should be 7oo/, On the previous da 
at a special meeting of the Belfast Corporation in committec 
it was resolved by the casting vote of the Lord Mayor- 
nineteen having voted for and nineteen against—to increas, 
the maximum salary of Mr. M'Cowen from 8o0/. to 1,000, 
with a view of inducing him to continue to hold his positio 
of electrical engineer in Belfast, and reject the Salfor 
appointment. 


| 


Wiru the object of reducing the number of accidents it 
factories the Association of Italian Manufacturers, whosi 
headquarters are in Milan, announce an international com 
petition for prizes. A gold medal and 8,000 lire are offerec 


for a system to eliminate the danger of a contact (of what 


ever resistance) between the primary and secondary cireui 
of alternate current transformers and their respective lines 
and agold medal and to,o00 lire for a hand crane or wincl 
en ronstrn tod that withont sensible reduction ofa 
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é Nat. Telephone No. 310 Central, 


DESIGNS IN MAJOLIC 


PRINTED AND DECORATED TILES IN THE TRADE. 
Specialty : 


WHITE GLAZED TILES 


For Tunnels, Railway Arches, Dairies, Lavatories, &c. 
Prices, Samples, and Illustrations on Application. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
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eed, any danger due to the rotation of the handles by the VARIETIES. 


scending load is avoided. THE annual meeting of the National Provident Institution 


Tue contract for the additional steam dynamos at the will be held on Friday next. The report shows the con- 
Jfast Corporation electric station has given rise to con- tinued prosperity of the business. The accumulated fund 
jerable diversity of opinion amongst engineers in that aE rn November ee 6,428,820/. 11s. 3d. The ae 
y, the principle at issue being the relative merits of the pee ae since 1835 has reached the large amount 0 
‘bine engine as against the reciprocating engine. The | >" iy aes ; 
ection of further plant has been rendered necessary in MEssrs. M’KeEnziE Bros., builders, Darlington, have 
der to meet the increased demand for electrical energy received the contract for the new Darlington Theatre and 
- the winter of 1907. There are at present 255,000 Hippodrome, at a total cost of 10,0001. ae 
candle-power lamps connected, and applications for a Tue Linlithgow Town Council are considering the 
rther 20,000. The rate of increase for the last few years desirability of erecting billposting and municipal hoardings 
s been very considerable, and it is anticipated that this within the burgh. 
crease will continue owing to the reduced price for| | A LarcE clock has just been erected in the church of St. 
ergy. At a recent meeting of the Corporation in com- Cross, Winchester, which shows time on two 6-feet dials, 
ittee there was discussed the report from the tramways and is fitted with all the latest improvements and generally 
d electricity committee on the question, referred back to to the designs of the late Lord Grimthorpe. The work has 
em last monthly meeting, of accepting the tender for two | been carried out by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Ltd., Mid- 
500 kw. turbo dynamos, at 14,956/, from Messrs. Willans | land Clock Works, Derby. 


Robinson. Eventually the matter was adjourned for a Tue Rochdale Town Council discussed last week the 
sek pending the course that events will take concerning | question of emission of black smoke from mill chimneys. 
e office of electrical engineer. The health committee recommended that it was not advis- 


+ ee re Woolwich Borough Council able that a time limit should be adopted, but an amendment 
HE agenda pap 5 was moved thata time limit be fixed of three minutes per 


ntains a report from the electricity committee on the sub- | half hour for one, two or three boilers, and four minutes 
+t of the electricity undertaking. The committee print for | per half hour for four or more boilers, and this was carried. 


e first time the comments of Sir A. B. W. Kennedy, who Ar Cincinnati, Ohio, a Catholic cathedral to cost 
ates that upon the two generating stations the Council | 1,000,000 dols. is to be erected. On a to-acre tract of land 
we spent 253,732/ ; that the erection of the Plumstead | given for the purpose north of Norwood it is proposed to 
ation was a serious mistake, and largely responsible for | erect the new cathedral, a seminary building costing about 
e unfortunate position in which the undertaking now finds | 175,000 dols., a cathedral home for the archbishop costing 
self, In these circumstances the electricity committee re- | 50,000 dols., a parish priest’s house, a school and a teachers’ 
mmend the closing of the wiring department from | house. It is planned to have the buildings face a boule- 
arch 31, pointing out that the district auditor stated, in his | vard 1oo feet wide. The site is known as Norwood 
port in reference to the electricity department, “1 must | Heights. 

ry fully endorse the financial conclusions on which the Tue Agent-General for New South Wales is advised by 
msulting engineer bases his advice to discontinue this | his Government that labour is so scarce that it is impossible 
partment with the least possible delay.” Only one mem- | to get a number of important contracts carried out. A 
sr of the finance electricity committee dissented from the | large number of able-bodied men used to manual labour are 
commendation that the wiring department should be | urgently required. Wages vary from 7s. to 8s a day, 
osed, by which means many members of the Council hope | according to the class of work. The Government will con- 
Save 2,000/. a year. tribute liberally towards the passage money of such men. 
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Avery’s Self-contained Cruck Weighbridge. 


& T. AVERY, == rounary, BIRMINGHAM. 
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Tue Bradford City Council on Tuesday reconsidered the THE new dock works of the Swansea Harbour Trust ; 
Esholt scheme for dealing with the sewage of the city. The being vigorously carried on. The works are of large exte 
cost of the scheme is estimated at 1,250,000/, and a month 400 acres are enclosed by asea wall of a mile and thr 
ago it was referred back to the committee to see if the cost quarters. Of this, 68 acres are devoted to the King’s Do 
could be cut down. The sewage committee brought their | with the usual adjuncts for timber floats, &c. The contr { 
proposals forward unchanged, saying that they could not entered into was for 796,000/,, and there are to be put ir 
modify them, aud they were adopted by thirty votes to | the new dock 440,000 cubic yards of stone hearthi 
twenty-five. Application will now be made for borrowing 105,000 cubic yards of sand backing, 270,000 cubic feet | 
powers. granite ashlar, 30,000 cubic feet of local dressed sto; 
Mayor J. Srewart, RE., Local Government Board | 75,000 tons of Portland cement, 280,000 cubic feet of timt} 
inspector, concluded on Saturday a three-day inquiry into | for permanent work, and 4,300,000 bricks. The we: 
an application by the Sunderland Rural District Council | of excavation is expected to reach 3,000,000 cubic yards, a} 
for sanction to borrow 21,500/. for the purpose of erecting | the length of the dock will be 875 feet. 
dwellings for the mining population of Ryhope and Tun- | Mr. A. A. G. Mater, inspector of the Local Governme: 
stall, so as to put a stop to the serious overcrowding, with | Board, held an inquiry on the 12th inst. at the town he! 
which the authorities are powerless to deal owing to the | Cheltenham, into an application by the Corporation 4} 
lack of accommodation. There was a strong opposition on | Sanction to a loan of 45,195/. for work; of sewerage aj 
the part of property-owners and the railway company. sewage disposal. The chief portion of the loan, v 
34,000/, 1s required for the outfall sewer and works | 
Haydon farm, and 10,310/. for the Arle bank outfall sewi 
The scheme has been put forward to remedy complain} 
' made by some of the parishes below the town of nuisan| 
arising from the pollution of the Chelt and of the Hatherli 
brook. The scheme provides ample means for dealing wi. 
six times the dry weather flow, and as to the disposal of tl 
sewage, a really up-to-date system of septic and sediment, 
_ tion tanks is to be introduced on the Haydon farm. 
Tue Lancashire County Council have by a majority « 
two'adopted the following'resolution :—‘ Contractors tende 
ing for or executing work under the Council must be par 
Tue Corporation of Croydon decided recently to provide | ing to the whole of their workpeople the standard rate 
and fix washers to leaking taps free of charge, inthe hope of | wages in the several districts where their people ay 
preventing the waste of water. The local plumbers have | actually engaged in the execution of work, and must als 
held a meeting to protest against this action. The Chair- be observing the hours and conditions of labour as well z 
man said he estimated that there were 96,000 cold-water | the aforesaid rate of wages recognised by the association « 
taps in the borough, and that about 3,692 needed attention | employers and the local organised bodies of workers in th 
every week. These figures, he declared, showed the absolute ; various trades in the several districts where the work j 
ridiculousness of the estimate furnished to the Borough | being done, and must not prohibit their workpeople frot 
Council that the innovation would only cost 15/7. perannum. | joining trade societies or continuing members of suc 
A resolution was carried asking the Council to reconsider | societies. In no case shall the aforesaid wages be lower 
the matter, and it was decided that a deputation should ex- | the hours higher than the minimum and maximum r 
plain the views of the plumbers, who regard the change as | spectively recognised by employers and an organised bod 
totally unfair to their interests. of workers in Great Britain.” ag 


ELECTRI 
LIFTS 7 
A. SMITH & STEVEN 


~ 


A REPORT Showing the individual salaries of subordinate 
officials, clerks, &c., in the employment of Dundee Corpo- 
ration has been issued. In the burgh engineer’s office the 
servants number thirteen, and the payments in salaries 
total 1,222/ 13s. The water engineer’s office staff of nine 
costs 915/., including one at 250/. The gas works office 
takes in salaries 456/. 6s., divided amongst six individuals. 
A staff of equal size in the electrical engineer’s 2ffice costs 
421/, 4s., and clerical work in the tramway manager’s 
department involves a salaries bill of 5562 8s., divided | 
amongst nine clerks. 


Entrance and 
Wicket Gates. 
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Steam Pump. 


Telegrams, b 
lustrated “atric,” Have a Reputatio 
u Otley. te aaa ii 
Catalogue = for Reliability. : 
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PETER PATRICK & SON, 
OTLEY, YORKS. 


Will pump dirty and gritty water. 

Has no moving parts except the 
valves. 

Needs no skilled attention. 

Will work suspended by a chains 


12 sizes in stock. 


On Sale or Hire. 


Write for List No, 107. . 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Tue Burslem Town Council on Monday considered a | largely in attracting visitors from all parts. The develop- 
sr received from the United Society of Stone Dressers, | ment of Lincoln’s traffic has of late been very great, and to 
stating that the members of the society in the Maccles- | meet the requirements the Great Central Company decided 
and Bollington districts had struck work on account of | some time ago to erect a new goods warehouse, and install a 
tinued reductions in wages and oppressive working con- | large yard complete with the latest appointments for the 
ons, and requesting the Council to withhold orders from | special class of goods dealt with at Lincoln. The heavy 
1g mentioned, pending a settlement of the dispute. The | goods and live stock traffic the company will handle in con- 
mn clerk was instructed to reply, stating that the fair-wage | nection with the Royal Show will be dealt with in the new 
ise was inserted in all contracts with the Council, and | goods yard, and we understand that special facilities will be 
- the borough surveyor was instructed to see that it was | announced in due course in favour of exhibitors and the 
etly adhered to. | general public attending the Show. 
Tur Shrewsbury Town Council recently applied to the A CIRCULAR has been addressed to county, borough and 
‘al Government Board for sanction to borrow 5,000/. for district councils by the Local Government Board stating 
tecting and improving the supply of drinking water to | that on several occasions they had had before them the 
borough. The Local Government Board declined to | question whether, when a local authority themselves car- 
ertain the proposal unless the Council would give an ried out works Ly means of borrowed money, the wages ol 
lertaking to proceed with a scheme for the general supply workmen permanently employed by the local authority 
he town, and the Board urged that Mr. G. R. Strachan’s | could properly be defrayed out of the loan if the men were 
sr scheme, which was estimated to cost 88,000/,, should engaged in the work. The Board had reason to believe 
proceeded with without the consent of the ratepayers. that the view which they had taken with regard to this 
jeputation, consisting of three members of the committee, | Matter had not been clearly understood in some instances, 
re appointed to wait upon the Local Government Board and in order to remove any misapprehension with regard 
sxplain the urgency and importance of the question. to it they forwarded a copy of questions put to the Presi- 
ae . dent on the subject in the House of Commons last session 
Messrs. Harvey & McEwen, of Birmingham, architects (May 2 and December 20), together with a copy of his 
the Bournville estate, have been successful in a compe- replies. : 
on organised by the Sheffield Corporation for the purpose Tue Manchester water committee of the Town Council 


obtaining plans tor the development of 25 acres remain- | find that in comparison with the corresponding period of | 
-of their estate at High Wincobank. The Local Govern- | ast year the consumption of water has increased by three 


nt Board is to be asked to authorise the borrowing of | mijjion gallons a day. Should the increased consumption 
soo/. for the cost of constructing the roads and sewers, | proceed at the rate now recorded, they may within ten 
j the city surveyor is to engage the services of the prize- | years find they have reached the limits of their supply 
gners to assist him, as far as he may think it advisable, | ynless they should adopt means for restricting the area 
the preparation of the necessary sections. The whole of | which they supply. The committee are of opinion that the 
: area will not be laid out at once, but as soon as powers | abnormal increase in water consumption pointed to some 
: obtained, progress will be made with that portion which | gegree of waste, although industrial concerns are increasing 
necessary for the purposes of the model-cottage exhibi- | the use of water, and that the spread of the water-closet 
n to be held there shortly. system has a like effect. Nevertheless, the reported increase 
Ir is anticipated that the Royal Agricultural Society’s | is on so large a scale it has been referred to a sub-com- 
ow to be held this:year at Lincoln will prove most | mittee to inquire into the matter, with directions to do all 
cessful. Apart from the fact that the condition of | that is possible to prevent waste. They intimated at the 
de will have an important bearing on the issue, the | same time that the public might do much individually by 
turesque and interesting city will of itself contribute ' greater care in preventing waste of water. 
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Tue Royal Hotel, Manchester, one of the most important. 


commercial houses: in the North of England, the lease of 
which expires on June 24, was offered for sale by auction 
at the Albion Hotel, Manchester, on Monday. It was 
described as the “most conspicuous building site in 
Manchester.” The plot was freehold, and contained 
1,325 superficial square yards of net building land, in 
addition to which there were valuable cellar areas fronting 
Market Street, Mosley Street, Meal Street and West Mosley 
Street, with buildings thereon, comprising the Royal Hotel, 
two shops and offices, and a warehouse. The bidding 
started at 50,000/,, and with bids of 10,000/. the price was 
run up to 117,000/. Then it stopped, and there was no 
further bid. The property was withdrawn at that figure. 
When the sum of 110,000/. was reached the auctioneer said 
that double that amount would be required for the property. 
Not having been sold in one lot, the property was after- 
wards offered in two lots. The first was withdrawn at 
72,000/., and for the second no bid was received. 


Tue Roads Improvement Association have been officially 
informed that the Local Government Board will appoint 
one of their engineering inspectors to attend the trials of 
the tar-spreading machines. His Majesty’s Office of Works 
have also deputed an officer to, watch the experiments and 
report to the Board. The chief engineering inspector of 
the Irish Local Government Board, Mr. P. C. Cowan, has 
been appointed one of the judges in the competitions with 
the approval of his Board. There are two competitions 
which are quite distinct. One is for the best machine for 
spreading tar over existing road surfaces, which will be 
judged entirely by the results of the operation, and the 
other is for the best preparation of tar for road purposes. 
Full particulars can be obtained on application to the hon. 
secretary of the Roads Improvement Association, 1 Albe- 
marle Street, Piccadilly. 


THE medical officer of health for the Port (Dr. H. 
Williams) makes special reference in his latest report, 
issued on Monday, to the pollution of the river Thames. 
He states that water passing over Teddington Weir shows 
evidence of considerable pollution, a fact not to be wondered 
at when it is considered that the sewage effluent from the 
houses at Kingston and Surbiton is discharged into the 
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river above that point. The evidence of pollution increas 
as the river reaches London Bridge. In this part of t 
river there are several storm outfalls from the main sew 
of the London County Council, especially at Hammersmi. 
and Blackfriars. At Greenhithe there is a great increase > 
pollution due to the discharge of some 200 millions of gallo) 
per day of sewage effluent at Barking and Crossness fro 
the London County Council sewers. There is an increa) 
in the pollution below Southend Pier. The medical offic 
further reports that the pollution from Barking and Cros 
ness is brought up on the flood tide as far as Lond 


Bridge. 
Mr. J. W. Hirst, secretary of the Manchester Counc 
for the National Registration of Plumbers, writes :—‘ Ay 


lecture given in the Royal Technical Institute, Salford, ¢ 
Thursday night it was pointed out that in several tow 
registration was a condition of authorisation to do plumbi: 
work. Recently at St. Helens an applicant was refus 
authorisation on the ground that he was not registere 
He complained to the Cerporation. The registration auth 
rities were asked why they had refused registration. Ty) 
Corporation confirmed their decision, and insisted ¢ 
registration as necessary to authorisation. But referen 
to the official list issued by the Manchester water committ« 
shows that it contains the names of men as authorised | 
carry out plumbing work who have no connection eye 
with the building trade, not to mention the plumbing trad) 
The importance of good plumbing work in the interest , 
public health is such as demands the exercise of great cai 
before applicants are added to the list of authorised persons 

Tue executive of the British Fire Prevention Committ 
have formed among the members of the committee ar 
representatives of the public authorities subscribing to tt 
committee a special commission to “report upon and defin 
the aggregates suitable for concrete floors intended to t 
fire-resisting, having due regard to questions. of strengt) 
expansion and the chemical constituents and changes of tt 
aggregates.” In forming the commission it has been coi! 
sidered of importance that the various technical interes 
should as far as possible be represented. Sir Willia 
Preece will act as chairman and Mr. Matt. Garbutt will a 
as hon. secretary. The commission will include repri 
sentatives of the Admiralty, the Wear Office, the Metrc 


WAS PLACED 


in the Final Test: 


at the recent test with Firegrates at 
the New Government Offices in Whitehall, 
under the direction of a sub-committee of 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in 
conjunction with Sir Henry Tanner and a 
committee of experts, for smoke abatement, 
heating power, fuel economy, and suit-— 
ability for public and private buildings. 


N.B.—All Grates bear the Trade Mark and Name 
“6 Drawwell” on firebrick to insure against imitatio 


This Grate can only be supplied through 
Builders’ Merchants, 
but Drawings and Particulars can be 


Ironmongers, &cC., 


obtained from 


> CORKER, Ltd. 


GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS, Ferham Works, ROTHERHAM. 


London Showrooms, Saracen’s Head Buildings, Snow Hill, City, 


W. B. CLARKE, Agent, | in 
where the “Drawwell” can be seen im action 
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politan Asylums Board and the Norwich Corporation. The 
services-of Mr. Cecil H. Desch have been retained by the 
British Fire Prevention Committee for any chemical re- 
search work required during the inquiry. 

Mr. Patrick Gorman, the United States Vice-Consul 
General at Montreal, in a report to the Washington Bureau 
of Manufactures, says that a company has been formed for 
the express purpose of constructing a canal between 
St. Johns and Montreal. It is said that three miles 
from Longueuil, which is on the opposite side of the 
St. Lawrence river from Montreal, near the Little Montreal 
river, there is a fall of 74 feet. With the assistance of this 
the engineers say that it is possible to obtain for manu- 
facturing purposes 100,000 horse-power, which would 
‘enable manufacturers to place their plant alongside the 
canal. If this canal project goes through, then the water- 
way between St. Johns and Montreal will be reduced to 
a1 miles instead of 94, as at present vessels have to go 
down the St. Lawrence 45 miles to Sorel, the entrance of 
the Richelieu river, which connects with Lake Champlain. 
The company estimate that they can complete the work in 
_two years at a probable cost of 2,400,000/. 


Tue Board of Trade Journal says that a despatch has 
| been received at the Foreign Office from the British Legation 
at Santiago, forwarding a copy, with. translation, of the. law 

for the reconstruction of Valparaiso, passed by Congress 
and approved by the Council of State. The despatch states 
that the question of a law for the admission free of duty of 
building materials, required for the work of reconstruction, 
has not yet come before the chambers. The Director of 
Customs at Valparaiso has written a report strongly urging 
that no such measure should be passed, giving as his reasons 
that labour in Chile would be deprived of the protection it 
' enjoys at present, and that the two years during which it is 
proposed to admit building materials free of duty would be 
employed in collecting a stock of materials sufficient for 
building requirements not only for-Valparaiso, but for the 
'whole of Chile for «several years*to come. He considers, 
however, that an exception might be made in favour of 
_ peady-made houses such as could be imported in sections. 


_ A new gasholder has been opened at the municipal gas- 
works of Widnes. 
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1,000,000 cubic feet. It is the first instance existing in 
which the “ spiral-guided” principle has been applied to a 
telescopic gasholder of four lifts. In holders working on 
the spiral-guided system no external guide-framing is 
necessary, the whole of the guiding and lateral stress of 
wind-pressure being taken up by the spiral guide-rails. 
attached to the side sheets of the holder. When the four 
lifts of this new holder are extended to their full height the: 
top of the fourth is 100 feet above the water level. No 
holder has previously been carried to: this height without 
external guide-framing. There are under 300,000 people in. 
the town, but the annual consumption of gas is 284,000,000, 
cubic feet. There are 4,240 penny-slot consumers, and’ 
even the poorest houses are equipped with cooking stoves, 
which are fitted free and loaned for a penny'a week. The 
selling price of the gas is 1s. 3d. and ts. 1d. per 1,000 feet, 
and for motive-power 11d. per 1,000 feet. This is the 
lowest charged by any gas authorities in the world. 


Tue Board of Trade have issued the annual return of 
capital and traffic for 1905-6 of the tramways and light 
railways (street and road) of the United Kingdom. Since 
the year 1878 the route length of line open for traffic has 
increased from 269 miles to 2,240 miles, the capital 
expenditure from 4,207,350/. to 58,177,832/., the number of 
passengers carried from 146 millions to 2,236 millions, and 
the net receipts from 230,956/. to 3,807,415/. Of the total of 
1,491 miles of line owned by local authorities, 1,276 miles 
are worked by those authorities themselves, and the 
remaining 215 miles by leasing companies. Last year the 
route mileage open of electric line was 1,780 miles out of a 
total of 2,117; this year it is 1,994 miles out of 2,240: 
The mileage not worked by electric: traction has further 
diminished from 337 miles to 246 miles. The number of 
undertakings belonging to local authorities (175 out of 312) 
has increased since last year by one, and the number 
belonging to other parties has diminished from 146 to 137. 
Local authorities who work as weil as own their tramway 
undertakings have made a net profit of 2,529,752/. on the 
year’s traffic, out of which they have applied 663,336/. 
towards the reduction of tramway debt and 205,981/. in 
relief of rates, while carrying 623,617/. to reserve and 


The new holder has a capacity of | renewals funds. 
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FIREPROOF ELECTRIC GABLES AND WIRES 


These Cables are highly fire-resisting and tend to subdue any burning mass without, and anyare flame within, 


the insulation. 


Specially suitable when wiring HOSPITALS, INSTITUTIONS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS, THEATRES, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


The following testimonial from one of the 


largest Corporations in the British Isles is SURELY CONCLUSIVE :— 


“T have tested the samples of Fire-proof Cable which you have forwarded to me, and I find 
that their fire-resisting qualities are satisfactory, I have therefore pleasure in enclosing order 


SOLE MAKERS: 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, Ltd., 


for the cable required.” 


Ask for Pamphlet Y 2, 
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Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. 


Victoria Works, Charlton, S.0O., Kent, 
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Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, 
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Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Cor 


Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application. 
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Tue docks and pilotage committee of Aberdeen Harbour 
Board have under consideration a scheme for the improve- 
‘ment of Provost Blaikie’s Quay for a distance of 1,500 feet 
from Regent Bridge eastwards. It is proposed to construct 
-a timber wharf, 22 feet wide, in front of the present quay 
wall, increasing the width from 61 feet to 83 feet, thus 


-enabling a double line of rails to be laid. The cost is esti- | 


mated at 29,500/. 


RUSKIN PARK, DENMARK HILL. 


Tuis new park which is now open to the public is beauti- 
fully timbered and has an area of over 24 acres, with a 
frontage of about 1,050 feet to Denmark Hill, nearly 
“Opposite to the house, 163 Denmark Hill, where Jchn 
Ruskin. spent about twenty-five years of his life. Until 


about 1845 he resided at 28 Herne Hill, but his father then | 


-determined to secure the ampler accommodation afforded 


-at 163 Denmark Hill, which is but a short distance off. | I ; 
| suggest that on the site shall be erectel a new retail fish | 


This house was John Ruskin’s home, with the exception of 
-a short interval following his marriage, until his mother’s 
death in 1871 (his father having died in 1864), and in 1872 
he removed to Brantwood, Coniston Lake. 
Painters,” ‘‘The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” ‘ Stones of 
“Venice,” ‘“ Unto this Last,” “Sesame and Lilies,” ‘The 
‘Crown of Wild Olives,” and other works. 

The cost of the park, which forms part of the old 
‘Sanders Estate, it may be added, was 2,o000/. an acre, and 
‘the L.C.C. contributed 25,000/., the Camberwell Borough 
Council 10,000/., the Lambeth Borough Council 5,000/. and 
the Southwark Borough Council 2,500/. 


> 


WORKS IN SHEFFIELD. 


Tue Sheffield City Council have several schemes under 
discussion, including the following :—The health committee 
want the surplus land between Cavendish Street and 
Victoria Street for the enlargement of the Glossop Road 
baths, but the improvement committee has decided to 
build shop property of three-storey elevation. 


model estate at High Wincobank. Thirty-five more houses 
re to be erected. To lay out about 25 acres of land at 


It was at | 
163 Denmark Hill that Ruskin wrote vol. ii. of “ Modern | 


It is pro- | 
dosed to build a church and a school on the Corporation’s | 


2a 
High Wincobank for the model cottage exhibition the City 
Council is seeking power to borrow 11,500/. The tramways 
committee have decided to double the tramway track jn 
Barnsley Road from Norwood Road to Osgathorpe Road at 
a cost of 1,520/7. The city hospital committee recommend | 
an expenditure of 7,o00/, for extensions of the isolation 
block at Lodge Moor hospital. The proposed reconstruc. 
tion of Attercliffe bridges has been considered by the — 
improvement committee. The City Surveyor’s estimate of 
the cost is Staniforth Road bridge 7,000/., Broughton Lane 
Canal bridge 5,o00/. and Broughton Lane railway bridge 
11,000/, The improvement committee think that the present 
time is inopportune for the expenditure of so large a sum | 
as 23,0007, The markets committee have again been con- 
sidering the question of the rearrangement of the markets, | 
and they recommend the City Council to remove Fitzalan 
Market to a site between the new street which will run 
from Waingate to Furnival Road and the river Don. They 


and meat market and central abattoirs and wholesale meat — 
market. The approximate.cost is 50,000/. 


WATER SUPPLY. 


Some large and important water supplies have been recently | 
completed by Mr. R. D. Batchelor, of 73 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, and Chatham, for the Sutton District Water 
Company. Under Mr. W. Vaux Grahams, M.I.C.E., he has 
made two wells of 8 feet diameter each, with 3 feet diameter 
borings to a-depth of 450 feet each. Each of these wells 


gallons of water per day. The borings are lined for a 


} 
_ when tested yielded the enormous average yield of 1,500,000 


_ depth of 100 feet with heavy cast-iron liners, with water- _ 
| tight joints, to prevent the possibility of surface contamina 


tion. Gas-engines and suction plants have been put down, | 
so that the Sutton District Water Company have made | 
every provision for the ever-increasing demand for water — 
in their district. 
Mr. Batchelor has also recently completed the following | 
contracts :—Another boring for the Sheppey Gas Company 
at Sheerness, with a total depth of 450 feet. Enlarging 


12 inches diameter and to a depth of 342 feet. The result — 
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of this work is highly satisfactory; the old pumping “ LAXTON.” 

machinery has beer removed and a complete new installa- | THis year “Laxton” has oitained its ninetieth edition. 
tion is being putin. The consulting engineer 1s Mr. John | We suppose there is no practising architect in England who 
Blackburn, of Bushey, Herts. Another well and boring | has used the first edition. But, judging by early copies 
(making the fourth contract) at the Thames Paper Mills, | which have survived, the Price "Book. was originally very 
Purfleet, Essex, which has been tested to over 609,000 gallons | slim if compared with its latest descendant ay) rian Wis 
of water per day. Although this isa large quantity, another | now a portly volume of over 800 pages, if we include the 
well and boring put down some fifteen years ago yielded | index and the advertisements. The remarkable develop- 


the abnormal quantity of 2,422,224 gallons per day. ~ ment is to be credited to Messrs. Kelly, Ltd., who have not 
Mr. Batchelor has also the following large and important | only given no less than 73,000 prices, but have taken care 


contracts at present in hand :—A 20-inch boring for the | to have them as correct as_ possible The multiplex 
Daily Telegraph paper mills at Dartford, which will be | character of a builder’s business is nowhere better exem- 
carried down to between 300 feet and 400 feet from the | plified than in the pages. The supplementary information 
surface, and from which it is expected 1,000 gallons per | is also varied, and has an official character. “ Laxton” is 
minute will be obtained. Another interesting work is at | now a comprehensive representative of the building trade 
the water supply for Dr. Barnardo’s Home for Girls at | andthe publishers have merited success - ) 
Barkingside, Ilford, Essex. Two electric motors are already i 
fixed, one of which is now driving the laundry machinery 

= TORSION TESTING. 


and the other is for driving the deep borehole pump which is | 
to be put down as soon as the large boring which is now in Tue Woolwich Polytechnic have just had delivered to their 


hand is completed. order one of the latest makes of torsion-testing machines, 
ae has been specially designed by W. & T. Avery, Ltd., 
of Birmingham and London, for the use of technical schools, 

NEW CATALOGUE. | polytechnics and universities. We are informed that this 
Ir would be difficult to determine when wood panelling | is an exact replica of a machine supplied to the Birmingham 
fest became the favourite decoration of English buildings. | University. It has a capacity of 10,000-in-Ilb. The machine 
Having the advantage of real utility, as well as a pleasing consists of a substantial base plate, to which are bolted two 
‘appearance, it suited all tastes. There is no doubt of its | strong cast iron standards. One standard encloses the two 
‘use in Medizeval times, and it was apparently considered as | indicating levers and the other the straining gear. The 
essential in the mansion-houses which were erected in the | levers are of wrought-iron and fitted with hardened steel 
‘sixteenth century. In truth it can be said of panelling that | knife-edges, the connection between the levers: being by 
it never was entirely out of fashion in England. It is | wrought-iron links having hardened steel bearings. The 
satisfactory to find that Messrs. Liberty & Co., who have | main lever has a fulcrum consisting of hardened steel! cones 
done so much for the decoration of houses, have arranged | and cups bearing upon rings of hardened steel balls. The 
for the supply and fixing of oak panelling in Elizabethan, | second lever has two knife-edges, either of which can be 
Georgian and other styles. They are able to panel a room made to act as a fulcrum by the movement of a hand lever 
‘measuring 18 feet by 12 feet from as low a price as 25/. | according to whether the strain applied is likely to be light 
Their catalogue shows about twenty varieties, and sugges- | or heavy—ve. in one position of the hand lever the machine 
tions are also given about the treatment of the walls above | is 10,000-in-lb. capacity, and in the other 5,000-in-lb. 
the panelling. Prices are given, and the plates will be use- capacity. 


ful to many people who wish to introduce in their houses a | The steelyard is Avery’s improved type, in which the 
superior kind of decoration which is no less expressive of | poise is propelled along the steelyard by means of a central 
homely comfort. screw. The screw is rotated by means of machine-cut 
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‘gearing controlled by a hand-wheel. The connection | elliptical stone dome supported on columns, and haying a 
‘between the hand-wheel, which is on a fixed portion of the | beautifully carved wreath in the upper part. The floor of the | 
framing, and the gearing upon the steelyard is made at the | loggia, which is external, is of stone in diamond-shaped - 
point of no motion, 7c. at the fulcrum; consequently any | forms; in the hall harmonious coloured marbles have been 
pressure of the hand upon the hand-wheel is not communi- | laid in a star-shaped pattern under the dome, and in semi- 
cated to the steelyard, thus obviating any possibility of the | hexagonal forms on the staircase. } 
specimen being prematurely broken. The steelyard is In the centre of the semicircular part of the staircase is | 
graduated from zero up to 1,000-in-lb. single power (2,000- | the entrance to the offices of the Scottish Provident Institu. | 
in-lb. for double power) by divisions of to-in-lb., and a | tion, the parent company, to whose enterprise the whole | 
vernier scale upon the poise subdivides this again into | scheme is due. ‘| 
divisions of 1-lb. (single power). A graduated scale at the That part of the building known as No. 1 Lombard | 
end of the steelyard in the view of a microscope having a | Street, the site formerly occupied by Smith Payne’s Banking 
divided line upon its lens enables indications of 1-1oth-lb. | House, and again leased to the company with which their | 
to be taken. The remainder of the capacity of the machine | business has amalgamated—the Union of London and 
is‘provided for by the use of four loose proportional weights | Smith’s Bank—comprises all that corner next the Mansion 
-suspended from the end of the steelyard, each representing | House, extending back to George Street. 
1,000-in-Ib. single power, or 2,000-in-Ib. double power. Throughout the building there are gas and electric mains 
The straining-gear consists of a worm-wheel rotated by | on every floor, as well as the main telephone calls; while 
a hand-wheel. The worm-wheel and worm-shafts are | in addition to the fireplaces, there is a complete installation 
‘turned and are carried in brasses fitted into the cast-iron | of hot-water heating throughout. On the top floor the 
standards. Sanitary conveniences are grouped together, and there are — 
Laci a oe three blocks of lavatories, besides a barber’s shop and the 
THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. — | Bousekeepers rooms adjacent se 
; Aye ; ; ! The whole construction is fire resisting, the walls being 
‘On the important site known as Nos. 1 to4 Lombard Street, | in prick and stone and the floors in steel. and concrete. 
adjoining the Mansion House, there has been erected, within | There are also fire-escape doors and staircases in accord- 
‘the period of ten months and at a cost of from 80,000/. to | ance with the requirements of the London County Council, 
g0,000/., a building of the first rank, which replaces the and fire hydrants on all floors. 
stucco fronted brick one erected from the designs of Sir | 
Robert Smirke, R.A., about 1830. 


The new building, which was opened a few days ago, is 
of a very substantial character in Portland stone, erected THE CHALKWELL PARK ESTATE, 
from the designs of Messrs. Dunn & Watson, of Lincoln’s WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA, ESSEX. | 


Inn Fields, by Messrs. W. Cubitt & Co., and itis of a Classic | Tu1s house is about to be erected on the Chalkwell Hall | 
type. The main entrance is in the form of an open loggia, | Park Estate, Westcliff-on-Sea. The lower part will be 
separated into three bays by two great stone pillars. Under | faced with red bricks, and the upper portions finished with 
this open porch or loggia there are three doors. That to ! stucco and half-timber work in the gables and the roofs | 
the left, forming No. 2 Lombard Street, is the main door of | covered with red tiles. The hall, staircase and reception- 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce. The central door is | rooms are to be panelled in oak, and with deep friezes level 
No. 3 Lombard Street, and the great opening is filled with | with the top of architraves over doors. The hall will be_ 
two pairs of massive mahogany doors, with bronze grilles | laid with red tiles and the reception-rooms with oak wood- 
protecting the openings in the upper part of them. The | block flooring. Messrs. Cabuche & Hayward, MM.S.A., of 
hall is oblong in form, built in Portland stone, with an | Westcliff-on-Sea, are the architects. 
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THE WELL-KNOWN FRIEZE 


ENTITLED 


“THE CORN FIELD.” 


Opinions of the Press. 

“We are not surprised to hear that there has been a great demand for the beautiful reproductions of the well-known 
frieze by M. Paul Albert Baudoin, entitled ‘The Oorn Field.’ The plates have been reproduced by subscription at half 
a guinea the set, and so great has been their success that a second edition is being issued,””—THE LADy’s PICTORIAL. 

“They are beautifully done in colours by the permanent ink photo process, and form a very artistic and pleasing 
-set at the extremely moderate price of half a guinea.”—THE STAGE, 

“They are exceedingly artistic, and would grace the walls of any house.”—THE GENTLEWOMAN, 


AND NUMEROUS OTHERS. 


OVERDORS 


NEWELS, BALUSTERS, 
HANDRAILS. 


TURNERY AND MOULDINGS 


cf every description. 


I. Ploughing. 3. Mowing. 
2 HMarrowing. 4. Carting. 


5S. The Products of the Corn Field. 
Total length of the Five Plates, Fourteen Feet Seven Inches by Fifteen Inches deep. 


A splendid example of COLOUR-WORK in Permanent Ink Photo by M. PAUL 
ALBERT BAUDOIN. 


Write for Price List . . 


YOUNG, 


1, 3, and 5 Virginia Road, 
Bethnal Green, 


LONDON, E. 


In consequence of the almost daily demand for these plates, they have been reproduced by Subscription at Half- 
Guinea the Set, and are now ready for issuing. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 
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BRICKMAKING ON THE NORBURY ESTATE. 


‘Tue finance committee of the London County Council 
report that they have accepted an offer from the contractor 
for the erection of blocks Nos. 26 and 27 of the cottages on 
section A of the Totterdown Fields estate for the purchase 
of 167,000 bricks manufactured on the Norbury estate. The 
bricks will be used in the construction of the cottages, and 
the price offered is sufficient to cover the cost of production, 
inclusive of the cost of cartage from Norbury to tbe site. 
The total number of bricks manufactured on the Norbury 
estate 1s about eleven millions, of which 1,980,000 have 
been used in the erection of cottages on section A. A further 
1,012,000 are now required for fifty-two cottages on section B. 
The development of the Norbury estate has been retarded 
owing to difficulties which could not have been foreseen 
and over which the Council had no control, and the pro- 
duction of bricks has, therefore, exceeded the present needs 
of the estate For this reason it was decided in June 1906 
to discontinue temporarily the manufacture of stock bricks, 
and on July 31, 1906, the Council authorised the committee 
to dispose of the surplus bricks in the event of a favourable 
offer being received. One sale of 82,000 place and grizzle 
bricks has been completed, and an agreement has been 
entered into for the sale, at a price satisfactory to the 
‘Council, of two complete clamps of about 900,000 bricks. 
‘Several other offers have been received from builders in 


‘the neighbourhood, but they have not been accepted as the | 


prices offered have been slightly below the market value. 

The quality of the stock bricks recently manufactured is 
excellent. The tests which have been made of the various 
classes of building bricks show a high resistance to crushing 
power, and the results of the tests generally are quite satis- 
tactory. As is the case on every brickfield, bricks of vary- 
ing grades of quality have been produced, but only bricks 
which are satisfactory for building purposes are allowed to 
‘be used in the erection of cottages, the casing bricks and 
‘iburn-overs being employed only for those operations for 
which they are suitable. 

When the Norbury estate was purchased a brickfield 
‘occupied a portion of the site, and one of the conditions of 
sale was that the brickmaking plant should be taken over 
at a valuation. One sectioii of the estate comprises a rising 
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- Ihe above [llustration shows Fire Escape Staircase recently erected 
at the Goyt Mill, Stockport. 


mound of clay, a portion of which has to be removed before 
the estate can be properly developed, and when recom-| 
mending the Council to acquire the estate the committee 
expressed the opinion that the brickmaking operations 
should be continued. The conversion of the surplus clay | 
into bricks and burnt ballast obviates the necessity for its 
being dug and carted away from the estate at a cost which | 
would not be less than 3s. 6d. a cubic yard. 
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THE CEMENT INDUSTRY. 


Tur United States Consul at Pretoria, in a report to the| 
. | 


Washington Bureau of Manufactures, says that since the | 
British occupation South Africa has presented one of the 

: | 
very best markets in the world for cement, because of | 


the new life infused in the country through the public works. 
departments of the various colonies, including harbour 
extensions, railway building, sanitary projects, cold storage 
concerns and the like. During the past few years the. 
importations of the product have not fallen much below | 
200,000/. ; in fact, 1903 records 500,000/. worth, while 1904 
was but little behind that record. In 1903 America shipped | 
to the Transvaal less than 8o0/. worth, and about double that | 
amount the following year, while Germany’s contribution | 
during the same period was 68,375/. and 105,960/. Te- | 
spectively, England following with 43,545/. and 50,465/. | 
Before 1898 the United Kingdom furnished the bulk of the 
cement imported, but with the subsidising of steamship 
lines and cheap rates to seaports in the Fatherland, | 
Germany entered the South African field that year, and 
captured 16 per cent. of the total imports. Four years later 
Belgium and Denmark entered the lists, when the position 
of the principal competitors stood as follows :—United 
Kingdom, 43.4 per cent. ; Germany, 37.2 per cent.; Belgium, 
18 per cent. In 1903 Austria, France, Italy, Holland and 
Sweden captured [part of the trade of Germany, but from 
that time the United Kingdom has been gradually increas- 
ing its hold, and advanced from 70 per cent. in 1904 to 
approximately 90 per cent. last year of the total imports, 
while Germany decreased nearly to its standing of 1898. 
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‘As Westminster has become one of the most important centres 
of the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 


arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD | 


& CO., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 
4s) OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W.,° Messrs. W. HAY 
FIELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 
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AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia: Welling- 
ton, Cliristchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 

SouTH AFRICA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 

Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 

| Of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 

received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
‘n view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 

the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 


difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All wetters must be addressed “LEGAL 
«ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


compiicaicd matters arising from the provisions of this | 


| Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
Spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 
| The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 
No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
| The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


| *«* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BiIRKENHEAD.— May 17.—The Corporation of Birkenhead 
invite tenders for a central public library on a site fronting 
to Market Place South and Albion Street. The competition 
is limited to architects practising or residing within the 
borough. Premiums of 50, 30 and 25 guineas will be 
awarded by an assessor. Deposit one guinea. Mr. A. 
Gill, town clerk, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

CASTLEFORD.—March 3.—The Governors of Castleford 
Secondary schools invite designs from architects practising 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire for a dual Secondary 
school, &c., for 300 scholars. Premiums of 50/. and 28/, to 
be awarded by Mr. W. H. Brierly, the assessor. Deposit 
tos. 6d. Mr. A. Wilson, clerk to the Governors, Station 
Road, Castleford. 

Dupiry.—March 30,—Fora free library in St. James’s 
Road. Competitors must be practising within 50 miles of 
Dudley. Mr. H. C. Brettell, town clerk, Town Hall, Dudley. 

DurHAM.—March 15.—The Durham County Education 
Authority invite competitive plans for a Secondary school 
| at Bishop Auckland. Premiums of 20/. and to/. will be 
paid for the plans placed second and third respectively. 
Mr. J. A. L. Robson, secretary for higher education, Shire 
Hall, Durham. 

FartswortH.—March 28.—The District Council invite 
designs for a library (cost not to exceed 3,000/.) in Oldham 
Road. Premiums of 2o0/. and toé. Deposit one guinea. 
Mr. H. C. Broome, clerk, Council Offices, Failsworth. 

SUNDERLAND.—March 30.—New church and halls for the 
Presbyterian Church of England in the Side Cliff Road, 
Roker, Sunderland. Premiums of 25/. and 15/. respectively. 
Lithographed plans of site, &c.,on application to Mr. George 
W. Bain, 46 John Street, Sunderland. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Feb. 27.—For the construction of through 
platforms and sidings to the west of the existing station. 
Deposit 17. 1s. Mr. James A. Parker, C.E., 80 Guild Street, 
Aberdeen. 
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te British Luxfer Prism Synd., uta., 16 Hill St., Finsbury, E.C. 
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Ap.incton.—March 5.—For the erection of an elementary 
Council school at Adlington, Cheshire, to accommodate 
about 180 children. \ Deposit 27. Mr. Arthur Brocklehurst, 
architect, Adelphi Chambers, 30 Brown Street, Manchester. 

ARMATHWAITE.—March 2.—For the erection of a stone 
bridge of four arches across the river Eden, in the parishes 
of Ainstable and Hesket-in-the-Forest, within half a mile o 
Armathwaite station, Cumberland. Deposit 1/. 1s. 


for Cumberland, The Courts, Carlisle. 


BIRKENHEAD.—Feb. 26.—For alterations and additions | 


to the workhouse at Tranmere, for the Guardians. Mr. 

Edmund Kirby, 3 Cook Street, Liverpool. 
BorraLLack.—March 2.—For the erection of a pair of 

residences at Bottallack Mine, St. Just,{Cornwall. Mr. Oliver 


Caldwell, architect, Victoria Square, Penzance. 


Burntwoop.—March 2.—For alterations and improve- 
ments to the Burntwood and Chase Terrace Council schools, 
Staffordshire. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. Graham Balfour, director 
of education, County Education Office, Stafford. 


Busupury.—Feb. 28.—For the erection of a public 
mortuary at Bushbury. Deposit 17 1s. Mr. 
Whitehead, engineer, Penkridge, Stafford. 

Carpirr.—Feb. 27.—For the erection and completion of 
a joint stores at Trade Street depot. 
engineer, City Hall, Cardiff. 

Cuarinc Heatu.—Feb. 28.—For renovating the interior 
of the school-house, for the. managers of the Charing 
Heath school. Rev. J. W. Sothern, Charing Heath, Kent. 


Herbert M. | 
| at Second Presbyterian church, Ballywalter. Messrs. Young 
| & Mackenzie, architects, Scottish Provident Buildings, 


Mr. W. Harpur, city | 
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Giascow.—Feb. 23.--For the work of constructing the | 


substructure of machinery buildings, Shieldhall, for the 
Corporation. Mr. W. D. Hamilton, 
Glasgow. 

Grossop.—Feb. 23.—For the construction of a con- 
valescent and nurses’ home. Deposit 1/7. 1s. Messrs. 
Bulman & Vinycomb, architects, 67 and 69 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 

Coventry. — March 9. — For the erection of eight 
labourers’ cottages and additions to farm buildings at the 
Corporation sewage farm, Baginton, near Coventry. 


59- Bath Street, | 


‘Fes. 22, 1907. 


Mr | 150 children. 


Geo. Jos. Bell, M.I.C.E., county surveyor and bridge-master | 


posit 12. 1s. Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, city engineer and sure. 
veyor, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. | 
Dewsspury.—Feb. 27.—For the erection of two dwelling= 
houses in Bath Street. Messrs. Kirk & Sons, architects, 
Dewsbury. 
Heact.—March 4.—For the extension of the Heage En-| 
dowed Council school, Derbyshire, to accommodate about, 
Deposit 1/7. 1s. Mr. George H. Widdows, 
A.R.LB.A., architect to the committee, County Education| 
Offices, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. : 23 
Hererorp.—March 1.—For the interior decoration of St,' 
Martin’s Church. The Vicarage. 4 
Hvuri.—Feb. 27.—For the erection of customs offices, 
waiting-room, &c., Albert Dock, for the North-Eastern) 
Railway Co. Mr. William Bell, the company’s architect, at! 
York. ; 
Hu.u.—Feb. 28.—For alterations and additions to the 
Constable Street school. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Joseph H. 
Hirst, city architect, Town Hall, Hull. | 
Henstanton.-—Feb. 23.—For alterations and additions| 
and the erection of two shop-fronts in Westgate. Mr. Thos. 
Guy, Hunstanton. | 
IRELAND.—Feb. 22.—For the erection of seating for choir 


Belfast. 

IRELAND. -— March 6.— For the erection of fourteen 
labourers’ dwellings for the Rural District Council of North) 
Dublin. Mr. J. O’Neill, clerk, Board-room, North Brunswick, 


\ 
| 


Street, Dublin. 


| 

KricHLry.—For the érection of a warehouse at?Holme 
Mill. .Messrs. John Haggas. & Sons, architects, North 
Street, Keighley. 
Kincston-on-THAMES.—For pulling-down a three-span! 


iron roof with skylights, gutters, stanchions, &c., covering| 
an area of about 6,580 feet at The Old House Club, 


De- | Coombe Lane, Kingston-on-Thames. 


Esher, Surrey, carting to and re-erecting same at Norbiton 
Common farm, New Malden, Surrey, repairing the structure! 
and providing new foundations and sides, for the Guardians) 
of Kingston Union. The large kitchener at the club is also 
to be removed. Mr. Jas. Edgell, clerk, Union Offices, 
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“Relief Decorations.” — 


71 Southampton Row, W.C. 
Works Tel. No. : 155 Darwen. 
2731 Gerrard. 
“An glypta, London.” 
\‘¢ Anaglypta, Darwen.”’ 


London Tel. No. : 


3769 Gerrard. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Lincrusta-Walton, London.” 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON,- %| LIGNOMUR ; 
SALAMANDER |CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 


London Show Rooms: 
1 Newman Street, W. 


Works: Old Ford Road, Bow, P 


London Tel. No. : 422 East. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Lignomur, London.” 


SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on application to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paper Manufacturers Ltd., as above, | — 


TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS | 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE vil'S: 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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HOT WATER HEATING. | 
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~ -Krrpymoorsipe.—March 1.—For reseating and renovating 
Rudland Primitive Methodist chapel, near Kirbymoorside. 
Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Sleightholmedale. 


~ Lreeps.—March 2.—For the whole or any of the several 
rades, namely, bricklayer, mason, carpenter and joiner, 
plumber, plasterer, slater, painter, iconfounder and con- 
sreter’s work required in the erection of shops and hotel 
premises in Commercial Street; also for taking-down, 
semoving and re-erecting of the present Mitre hotel pre- 
mises upon a site in Brudenell Road. Send names to 
Messrs. Thomas Winn & Sons, architects and surveyors, 
“arlton Chambers, 84 Albion Street, Leeds. 


LiITHERLAND.—Feb. 25.— For the construction of male 
ynd female conveniences, children’s shelter, &c., in the public 
zardens, Sefton Road, Litherland, Lancs. Deposit 17 Mr. 
4. H. Carter, surveyor to the Council. 


LLANELLY.—Feb. 26.—For the erection of an additional 
lassroom, &c., to Bigyn Boys’ Council school, Llanelly, for 
he Llanelly education committee. Mr. Ifor W. Watkins, 
slerk of committee, education committee, Education Office, 
Llanelly. 

Locx’s Hreatu.—March 4.— For the erection of a Council 
school at Lock’s Heath, Hants. Deposit 27 2s. Mr. W. J. 
Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 


Lonpon.—Feb. 26.—For the erection of a public ele- 
nentary school on a site in Merton Road, Wandsworth, 
3.W., for the London County Council. Mr. G. L. Gomme, 
slerk, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


Lonpon.—Feb. 27.—For repairing, maintaining and 
jecorating police stations, police courts, houses, buildings, 
&e., within four miles of Charing Cross, for three years 
rom April 1, 1907. Deposit 17. ts. The Police Surveyor, 
New Scotland Yard, S.W. 


Lonpon.— March 11.— For additions and alterations to 
he West Ham and East London Hospital, Stratford, E. 
Deposit io/, Apply by March 2 to Mr. H. Percy Adams, 
wehitect, 28 Woburn Place, Russell Square, London. 


MaccresFiELpD.—Feb. 25.—For alterations at the small 
olunge bath at the public baths. The Borough Surveyor’s 
Iffice, Town Hall. 


ELECTRIC 


(DRO-EXTRACTORS 


NEW JOINTLESS 
COMPOSITION 


“ DURO ” resisters 


FLOORING. 


Contractors to H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


Marcatre,—March 5.—For the construction of a bridge 
cver Newgate Gapway. Mr. E. A. Borg, C.E., borough sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Margate. 

MatrerpaLe. — Feb. 23.— For the erection of ele- 
mentary school and master’s house at Matterdale, Cumber- 
land. Mr. Joseph Forster, architect, 13 Earl Street, Carlisle. 

Mitrorp Haven.—March 5.—For erection of cookery 
and laundry-rooms at the County school. Messrs. D. E. 
Thomas & Son, architects, Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 

MoreEcamBe.—Feb. 25.—For new stables. Messrs. 
Austin & Paley, architects, Lancaster. 

Mortrram Sr. AnprEw.—March 5.—For the erection of 
an elementary Council school to accommodate about 150 
children, for the Cheshire County Council. Deposit 2/. 
Mr. John Cubbon, architect, 4 Chapel Walks, Manchester. 

Netson.—Feb. 23.—For the erection of a fire station at 
Bradley :—(1) Excavator, mason and bricklayer; (2) car- 
penter and joiner; (3) plumber and glazier; (4) slater; 
(5) painter. Mr. B. Ball, AM.IC E., borough engineer and 
surveyor, Town Hall, Nelson, Lancs. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TynE.—Feb. 27.—For the erection of 
station buildings, platform, roofing, &c., New Bridge Street, 
forthe North-Eastern Railway Co. Mr. William Bell, the 
company’s architect, Central Station, Newcastle on-Tyne. 

PENZzANCE.—Feb. 23.—For the erection of a residence. 
Mr. Oliver Caldwell, architect, Victoria Square, Penzance. 

RabDcLiFFE.—Feb. 26.—For the execution of the following 
works, viz. :—(1) Alterations to premises at Hunt Hill, 
Ainsworth Road, for street improvement ; (2) construction 
of store shed. Mr. W. L. Rothwell, engineer and surveyor, 
Council Offices, Radcliffe, Lancashire. 

ScotLtanp.— March 5.—For the construction of the follow- 
ing bridges, for the Brechin district committee :—Justin- 
haugh bridge—taking-down the existing bridge over the 
river Southesk at Justinhaugh and erecting a new steel 
girder bridge ; Westwater bridge—constructing a widening 
of the existing masonry bridge of three spans carrying the 
Brechin and Edzell highway over the Westwater; Pow- 
mouth bridge—taking-down the existing bridge near Bridge 
of Dun and erecting a new bridge. Deposit 1/2 1s. each. 
Messrs. Crouch & Hogg, engineers, 14 Blythswood Square, 
Glasgow. 
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To keep out Damp and Water the use of | 
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3s essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. | 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 
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SEMENTS & SASH WINDOWS 
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a 
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ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business. 


Capital, £2,280,000. 
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SuerriELp.—March 5.—For work to be done in the erec- 
tion of annexe at Fulwood, for the Sheffield Royal hospital : 
—(Contract 1) for excavation, forming grounds, roadmaking 
and laying-out of grounds ; (2) for buildings ; (3) for heating 
apparatus. Messrs Gibbs & Flockton, architects, 15 St. 
James’s Row, Sheffield. 

Syitpon.—March 19.—For the erection of a school at 
Shildon for about 1,100 scholars :—(1) Below ground-floor 
levels; (2) above ground levels (including latrines, play- 
sheds, playgrouncs, boundary-walls, &c.). The County 
Education Committee’s Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 


Srockton-on-TEES.—Feb. 25.—For alterations to the 
free library. The Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, 


Stockton-on-Tees. 


Srroup.—Feb. 28.—For the necessary excavating, set- | 


‘ting-back the boundary walls and other work in connection 
with the improvement at Merry Walks. The Surveyor’s 
Office, Town Hall, Stroud. 

Srroup. — Feb. 28.—For lining the swimming-baths 


with glazed brick sides and tiled bottom, with callendrite to | 


be inserted behind such lining. The Town Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Stroud. 


Surpiton.—Feb. 26 —For the construction of two public | 


conveniences at the Victoria recreation ground in the 
Balaclava Road. Mr. Henry T. Mather, surveyor, Council’s 
Offices. 


Urmsron.—March 2.—For benches and general fittings 


for the new chemical laboratory at the Manchester sewage 
works, Davyhulme, Urmston. The Manager of the Sewage 
Works. 

WAKEFIELD.—Feb. 23.—For the erection of a chronic 
block at the West Riding asylum to accommodate 120 cases. 
Deposit 14 Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, county architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield. 


Watrs.—Feb. 23.—For alterations and additions to 


3) 


Lockwood, Marshfield, Michaelston-y-Vedw. Deposit 1/. 1s. | 


Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, architect, 2 Church Street, 
Cardiff. 

Wates.—Feb. 23.—For the erection of a mission-room 
on Blaengwynfi. Deposit 14 1s. Rev. B. V. Davies, 
2 Margaret Terrace, Blaengwynfi. 


| pridd. 


Wates.—March 2.—For the erection of a house at 
Pontfadog. Mr. E. Green-Davies, architect, Plas-yn-Llan, 
Gobowen. 


Watres.—March 6.—For alterations and additions ta 
Morfa Calvinistic Methodist chapel, Kidwelly. Deposit 1/. ts; 
Messrs. W. Jones & W. D. Morgan, M.S.A., joint architects,. 
Pentre, Rhondda Valley. 


Wates.—March 9.—For enlargement and renovation of | 
Saron C.M. chapel, Furnace, Llanelly. Mr. William Harries,. | 


2 Ynys-y-cwm Road, Furnace. 


Wates. — March 9.— For proposed additions to Pen- | 


pentre, Llandaff. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. W. H. Dashwood! 
Caple, architect, 2 Church Street, Cardiff. 


Wates.—March 18.—For the following works, for the 
Pontypridd Urban District Council :—(1) Supply and eree- 
tion of steelwork in connection with the construction of a 


bridge over the river Taff at the Berw, Pontypridd; (2) _ 


masonry abutments, fence walls and other works in con- 
nection with above bridge ; (3) supply and erection of steel- 


work in connection with the construction of a bridge at | 


Factory Lane, Graig, Pontypridd ; (4) masonry abutments, | 


fence walls and other works in connection with above 


bridge. Deposit 1/ 1s. each contract. Mr. P. R. A. Wik | 


loughby, engineer and surveyor, Municipal Buildings, Ponty- | 


Woxrycuam.—-March 11.—For the construction of the 
brick abutments, &c., in connection with the erection of a 
bridge over the Emm Brook in the Barkham Road. Deposit 
14. Mr. O. W. Marks, borough engineer and surveyor,, 
Town Hall, Wokingham. 


WrexHam.—Feb. 28.—For taking-down and rebuilding, | 
the Royal Oak hotel, High Street, together with new officesin: 
Temple Row. Deposit 24 2s. Mr. F. A. Bevan, architect: | 


and surveyor, Wrexham. 


Messrs. GEORGE CoRDEROY, CHARLES FREDERIC SELBY 
& ATHELSTANE CORDEROY, surveyors, of 21 Queen Anne's 
Gate, Westminster, have dissolved partnership so far as 
regards Charles Frederic Selby. 


S PR AG U E & CO ‘ Accurately and with Despatch. POORE’S Tracing ee (40 aie a 
MET POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (ap 
CHIM 4 SON, 73 inches wide). Pak 


QUANTITIES, ac. LITHOGRAPHED |... PRA WING OFFICE. 


’S Patent Transfer Process. 


(LIMITED) 8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., | POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


L i T ie oO G R A ad hy E R Ss 3 Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post 7d..4 


Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERPOO 
EEE 


Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 


EEE LN RE T= IO TE 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, LIGHTNING 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, ‘&c. 


especially fer Bills of Quantities, &c. ‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST.,|BLACK LINE PRINTS 


FETTER LANE E.C (DOREL FRERES’ SYSTEM). 

9 oe Perrianent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
Telegrams, “ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. Res Method of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free. 


ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd., 


ALEXR FINDLAY & 60 ITH 13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, $.E. 
a 1j ay Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


56 LUDGATE HILL,LONDON 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. ATLAS ' STONE C°L 
CONDUCTORS. || | EGR 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 4 
> Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 


LONDON OFEIcE: 9 victoria streeT. sW. |W.J. FURSE & CO. 
‘ig TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Wider oval Patronaac. Snstant Despatch. Telegrams, ‘“‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


GALVANIZED = GALVANIZED = {Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 


WROT. TUBES IRON ROOFING 


for Gas, Water andSteam. and ail necessary Fittings. CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMPO 
and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS, 


Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 
JOHN ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY STRATFORD. #]H, E. GAZE, Ltd. (1t¢,26 Hinde) 


14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, 
GOWER STREET STATION, LONDON. 
_ = — 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY. || 


Exceptional Low Prices up to Feb. 2Sth. 


Have you ordered the New Journal? 
Aas 0 cy Sean 


Building Trade. 


If zo¢ send 14d. in stamps to 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, | 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, Lotidon, E.C, 


«. THE. «ss 


WEEKLY ONE PENNY. 


‘House & Hom 


ORDER AT ONCE. 
Or from Publisher, be 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples 


Building Tradl 


i | 


A PAPER FOR ALL INTERESTED 1] 


Atall Newsagents, Stationers and Booksta | 


6-11 Imperial Buildings, LudgateCireus,B.UJ 


| 
} 
! 
; 
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CONTRACT REPORTER. 11 


SUPPLEMEN 
eee 


TENDERS. 


BRISTOL. 


——— | For alterations to 22 Cotham New Road. Messrs. La 
BELFAST. = Troe & Weston, architects, Bristol. ; 
Sor various works at workhouse. WAT co = : ; 4569 = hs 
No. 1.—Fire escape. Hodwad ae ae : 
Webb & Holmes £850 0 o Coctent se j ; : ; easy reas 
Corry, . . 690 0 o | Preece ; a ‘ 
Musgrave & Cov! 686 0 o Lewis s+ rai 
Ritchie & Sons . 555 9 O Clark & Sons . * ; ; de ae 
Keir (accepted ) 555 9 Oo Pore jng. Oo 0 
No. 2.—Exantination-roont. | Williams & Sons 499 9 @O 
Keith . 298 0 0o| Hunt 497 9 @ 
Barton 7 : : : ‘ 195 IO oO Chown 489 0 © 
Corry. ‘ é “ miso. O° Oo Love 489 0 oO 
McRoserts & AmusTRone.( (accepted ) ’ eELSO! OL O / Wilkins & Sons 484.0 0 
No. 3. “Footpaths, Ee. | Walters & Son 474 0 0 
Sorry 233 0 o| Jones 469 0 o 
McRoberts & Armstrong 226 0 o| Denby &Co.. CO Te 
Keith ae. 2060 o| Downs & Son “52 Nee are ao” 0. 0: 
PeAdis 195 12 9 W. & J. Bennetr (acc epted ) q . : », 430° ©. Oo 
Ross & Son 193 14 4 | BURY ST. EDMUNDS 
R. & J. Pearce 180 5 O/fp : : " 
Safford . i 5 Miig6.o | For the erection of covered stand to accommodate about 
Be ksAN, oe (accepted ) : : y Miararne 6 _ 3,500 persons and other work in connection, for 
= Draioes the Pageant. Mr. Watrer D. Harpinc, town 
iy Wins ae ws engineer. 
es. Armstrong . : é : eau ° ° Pitcher & Son. 3 : ’ Pcp aodson 6 
Beaffor q eee - a Ly Scales & Robins. , : 1,900 0 Oo 
Workman : f ty 2 8 As : 2 . [850 0 oO 
Keith 7 ; abn x a Fisk & Co. : ; : 3 Br SS Ata Bee) 
‘Corry | 205 0 0 Roeete : c : ; : : Pata, 
GEDDIS (accepted. ) , ; 1 4 cy ai py aezote S Sons. Etat fee we 
. . - . ° ° 9 3 Y elf 5 ,050 oO o 
CATERHAM. HinneEts & Son, Bury St. Edmunds (accepted) 1,050 0 oO 
or drainage works (Contract No. 1). .Messrs. J. Taytor, 
Sons & Santo Crimp, engineers. _ DARTMOUTH. 
Nowy, Finsbury House, E.C. (accepted) .£21,478 o o| For reconstructing the Britannia inn, Clarence Street. Mr. 
CLANDON R. M. Luke, architect, Plymouth. 
: a Yeo & 5 : : a : ; « £62 
or the erection of a small-pox hospital. Mr. F. C. Howe xt, ae hg £6 Cy 
architect. Haier ane : : ¥ ‘ 2 5 : - 
- 5 ~ 
Hunt & Son, High Wycombe (accepted) . £10,987 90 6 Sranpury, Devonport (accepted ' 52270. 6 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


FLOORING BLocks 


Stocked in X sizes. 


wh 


NZ 


PRICES FOR YELLOW DEAL, PITCH 
PINE AND OAK ON APPLICATION. 


; _ — fe = = * ee 7 Z Z ZS ; JE 
3: Se s ESS cae See eee eh) 
Flooring with special joint to conceal nails as above 
t at the following low prices :— 
Ai f Ui D k: E ( if arty ear necos. tht 
, | 13" « 43" acy d. ons ot. per sa.) Z 
’ % ain Ss. 6 L rices on 
RAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, | 2° +" 


Gnaried: 44s. Od. application. 
-pscar Foundry, Leeds. 


plain 30s. Od. 
ODES: LIEBER, A.3.0., 47H EDITION, 


Please apply for further particulars to 
VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants. 
hic Address, “HYDRAULIO, LEEDS," 
€ No. 214, 


Only Address—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
London Agent— 


Telephone 601 and 602 Avenue, 
MO8, 11 Queen Victoria @treet, £.c./For Index of Advertisers, see page x, 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 


Manufacturers, 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


THE 


“HEAPED”’ FIRE 


(BRATT’S PATENT). 


Can be adapted to any Fireplace. 


Simple, Economical, Labour-Saving. 
—— No Ashes Fall on Hearth. —— 


BRONZE MEDAL, sanitary Exhibition, 1905. 


(The highest and only award given for Fire Grates.) 


To be seen in action at our Showrooms.’ 


BRATT, COLBRAN & CO., 


10 Mortimer Street, London, W. 


— h 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CUCKFIELD. , HEAVITREE. 
For sinking borehole, lining with steel tubes, testing yield of | For erection uf school for 700 children in Ladysmith Road 
water, &c. Mr. P. Morris, architect, Exeter. Quantities by Mr 
Barnes & Sharpe. : ‘ ‘ : . £1,368 15 ©}, . S, W. Haucuton, Plymouth. - 
Coulson ; 2 ‘ ; : : . 1,002.10 0! Yeo & Sons d : 5 ; : £9,775 17 wil 
Brown & Co. . . . : : 856 5 0 Stephens, Bastow & Co. ; 5 . 9,007Namr 
British and American Well Works. : $20.40 ° 0 Drew . ; : ce : a = 0,040 ae 
Chapman & Co. . , : ; 750240° FO Lapthorne & Co. . : : : : . (8, 816emame 
Nunn... ee ee nee = O45 CO OF - Walters & Som 9.0 7) eee | 
Cheeld & Co. j d 3 ‘ 2 P 630 0 Oo Pollard & Co. < : : F : . 8,406 12 ¢ 
Mathews : : : : 4 de eM : 607 10 oO Badcock a : ° ; : ' . 8,485 & 16 
Tilley & Sons : 5 F ; ; : 607 10 oO Davies & Co. / : ‘ ; . Sate 17 
Le Grand & Sutcliffe . . : : : AQB@5 3, O Wakeham Bros. . ; ; ; : . 8,377 arene 
Tuom, Patricroft, Manchester (accepie?) . 492 10 oO Roberts ; ‘ : @ : : . 8,324 eee | 
Backwell . : ; : , ; . 8,274 0a «| 
5 WEES: W. G. Coles. E : ; : A ee aa 
For erecting branch library at Perth Road. Ham & Passmore ’ { : . 8,130 18 
‘ Accepted tenders. Crockerell . : : : ‘. , . 8,092 HE 4 
Bennett, builder . : ; : £3,820, 0. 0 Narracott =< ; : f . 8,070 17 1 
Pollock, joiner. : . . . . BAG 0.170 Triggs . : ; ; : : ae 7,895 Or 
Reoch, plasterer . ; ; : deg eS Stephens & Son . ; : ; ; . 7,894 12 « 
Dow & Co., iron and steel . j E 4 209 4 0 Satter _ : ? : : : . 7,853 12° 
Dewar, plumber . : 4 ; : : 175 S700 Davie & Sous. oe : : : : é 7,790 S 
Mealmaker & Son, slater. ; : : 61. 70.90 Ae N&Coles. / f : ; 7774 14 
For al f ‘ : ach el Ged aa Spiller & Son. : ; : : . 7,05 Aaa 
or alterations in connection with the laundry an itchen Pethick Bros 6 
f S * . ‘ . . «> 7, O44 5 sore« 
at the workhouse. . Pulman : - : : : 5 . 7,014aae 
Whitea : : ; ; - £888 10 0 Woodman & Son ; 5 Free ; 7,546 7 ¢ 
King & Son. ; : : ; : pn aan oN Wesrcorr, Austin & Wuirs, Exeter (ac- 
Bodle, .« : : : : : 3 TA) OO cepted) : : t,t. | 
Hookham : : : : : ~ 687-15. -0 ta9 
Peerless, Dennis & Co. . : ; : SL OSO- nO) tO 
Rose & Glover : : : : esas he 0 HEREFORD. | 
Martin (accepted) . d 4 ) ; SET 10. SOUL OL extensions of electricity station, Widemarsh Street 
Mr. J. PARKER, city engineer. 
ENFIELD... Colborne. site Bf 3 ; : ‘ . £849 10 ¢ 
For the erection of five shops at Enfield Highway. Mr. Bolt ; ; : : : . 4 » Sagi 
S. C. Hart, architect, 22 Pailpot Lane, E.C. Friend: . ‘ : : : ; ; . S8O5 ee 4 
House . ; ; ; LOS 9. (04 5 Powelins, : 2 j : : : . 73807mae 4 
Matthews & Co. . ; : : ; eT hOs OO | Navies wena 3 : ; f . . 740 8 
Brown & Co. : ; : : : HERG = 010 Cooke’ =~. 5 : 4 ‘ PORN ae . 740 ee 4 
Atiery & Hatt (accepted) . ; : 5 OFS ee © 10 Wis, Hereford (accepted) .  -. ; « 695 2 4 


| 
{= 
| 


The ““MASTA” Patent Improved 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLA 


Ave manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- | 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. | 
Full Particulars sent on Application, 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDG: 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2.Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next 1 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. : 


TOWN LENG & SUNS 
FITTINGS aN 00 URE IANUFACTURERS WOWERMANPT ON STAFFORDSHIRE | 


Se TRA 
——— = y Cs MARSS waa 
Ses = Es s ee 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


East Creenwich, 
Y London, S.E. 


Vy 
V/A 


: 
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SUPPLEMEN 


HORWICH. ; LLANDAFF. 
sr construction of main sewers. Mr. T. Green, surveyor. | For erection of a gymnasium, library and other additions 


Dean & Co. . ; ‘ , : ; sare o2 I2 0 to school buildings. Mr. G. E. Hatuipay, architect, 
Slater . BA Lek cis ssinald 2,030 8 0 Cardiff. 
Etheridge & Clark : : : : Sent Ohult Oo Williams . : : ; : . 42,090 © oO 
Cook & Flannery. J ‘ , f emro%s: 31 8 | Gibbon & Sons . . ; F : Sep MOO One CO 
Totty - : : ; ; : ’ eat025.4 9 Knox & Wells. E ; : i » | 2,000. .0f* O 
Jowett Bros. ; ; ; : : wer 1,008. 18> 6 Cox 1,997 IO Oo 
Pollett & Co. ; : ‘ : . eit hOS Or 3 Bond . . . . : . « ” 1,004,0,007 © 
Yates . : : ‘ ; ? ? nS Sy ole) 8 Gibson & Sons ; : ; ; : « 41,890) OF O 
Barrich : ; > ‘ é : ees Ode t, 6 Beams. . : : ‘ ; +. £1,837. Om O 
Macdonald . ; ’ 1,485 2 6 Allen & Sons 5 2 H A , . 1,004 16m 4 
Horrocks, Westhoughton (accepted) : eee Re pa Davies & Sons. . : . - 1,880 0 © 
Dunn . : F : 3 : % AT OOl a Pan. 
Cox & Bardo : 5 : : : eT OL Qe rae 2 
ISLEWORTH. Hallet . F ; : ; ; : i, DOO OM O 
yr constructing roadweys on the sites of workhouse and Blacker Bros. . . . : . - 1,799 14 6 
infirmary. Mr. W. H. Warp, architect, Birmingham. Turner & Sons . : . . : - 1,798 0, 0 
Thacker & Co... 7 ; : : ~-ZI00 40, O 
Watson, jun. A za ; é 3 ct, Oso= Ob O 
Kavanagh & Co, . : : : ; ae lso57, 10. O LONDON. 
SGwaker ‘ ’ Y : ; ‘ E47. 10. 0 For the erection of one-storey school for "330 junior mixed 
Mihecler ; ; ; j ; . 4775 0 0 children in Rushmore Road, South Hackney. 
ee yrs, 6| Gregar& Son ww ie ee aes 159, O, Oo 
rt cee)... 1,670. 0; 0 Leslie & Co. ee ee es ae 7,917 0 0 
Moss & Sons 5 ' : : ee 150m 0.5 O Richards & Co. . . . : . - 7,671 0 © 
mememan . . .- =. as. . 14,279 0 o| odd & Newman aa - + 7,610 0 © 
Balls. Z : F : ’ j i t,0S2.5050 Soole & Son . . . . . - 7,580 10 © 
wall 5 ; . £060 4 0. © Appleby & Sons . : ; ; : GAN Ee oe 
CHAPMAN, Hounslow (accepted AP ; AG 30u. On. O Killby & ee d ; : . . - 75392 0 © 
Greenwood . : 5 . é 1 7e2O Lo Of? 
= aay & Son - : ; : ; Pes yo. Wey Me 
erry & Co. F 2 : é P aie 7 LA ce Ole OF 
KENDAL, McCormick & Sons. : ; - , eae °o Oo 
yr about 24,000 cubic yards of excavation at sewage-dis- Kearley ; : ; : ‘ : 7,05 3urrost O 
posal works and reconstruction of sewer at Longpool. Triggs . : : F : nm 7044000. 0 
Mr. F. W. Oxserry, C.E., seoroned engineer. EAH? & RR Roberts ; ; : d OVi7,017R 10° “O 
Carradice . : é £2, 863 1 8 Shurmur & Sons. : : i : $216,005), 0...0 
Pennington . . : : : : 2,130 5 IO Godson & Sons . : : ‘ ‘ -. 6,992 0 oO 
Rainey Bros. . ‘ ‘ 2201 8nr24 “g Lawrance & Sons : ‘ ; : . 6,898 o o 
Brassington Bros, & Corney ‘ : i Pijsorto* 6 Lascelles & Co. . : : me O,87322 02 O 
Mackay & Son . : , 1,760 2 2 Treasure & Son (recommended) . ; om -O:707I Es .O 
Jounson & Son, Salford (accepted ) . POUL IZe -o Architect’s estimate. : ; : Y 6,230" Oo 


THE FINEST MATERIAL IN THE WORLD FOR 
. BOTH PURPOSES IS OBTAINED FROM THE 
. ANCIENT GREEK QUARRIES OF 


i8 FINSBURY SQ., MARMOR LIMITED, LONDON, E.C. 

| T.N.: 402 LONDON WALL. T.A.: ‘““MARMOROSIS”’ LONDON. 

; ae, in Photography  con- 
nected with LIGHT AND AIR, 


RIGHT OF WAY, DILAPIDA- 


Architectural Photographer, TIONS, BOUNDARIES, &c. 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


THE GROVE, WAN DSWORTH, S.W. Telephome: 327 eee aoe 


HOP FRONTS, INTERIOR FITTINGS, 


oo eracr wytensits For TALL ORS. 


Messrs. POOL & POOL, Tailors and Gent’s Outfitters, 


Bournemouth, write :— 


GENTLEMEN,—The Front has met with great admiration, and we should 
think it could not fail to greatly benefit us. 


: : Faithfully yours, (Signed) POOL & POOL. 


Lta., 


i , _ LONDON, BRISTOL, 


a, 210 Rood Lanes, Narrow Wine Street. 
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SUPPLEMENT | 
LONDON—conzinued. LONDON— continued. 

For installation of telephones and electric bells atthe North- | For the manufacture, delivery and erection of inductic 
Eastern fever hospital, Tottenham. Mr. W. T. Harcu, motor generators, &c., required for the tramway sul 
engineer. stations at Shoreditch, Islington, Holloway, Stockwe 

Glover & Co. . Saas onesies . : ~£950 450-9 and Tooting. 
Jackson Bros. . AF eae , : : POS OE FOL O Johnson & Phillips. ; é : . £34, 1Or ee | 
Hiscock . : Ce Site : . 820070 Dick, Kerr & Co. : j : ; . 31,1620 96 
Weston & Sons. ; : : . - 789 10 0 Mather & Platt . A : tian - 30,945 o 
Barton . ; ! : i 73, On0 Siemens Brothers. ; 5 . 30,402 9 
Vaughan & Cook . : . . . «3729 01.0 British Thomson-Houston Ce: : 28,991 oO 
Electrical Installations . . . . . 698 0 0 British Westinghouse Electric and Manu- | 
Pullan.. . . . . . . si OOS pO ee facturing Co. . : : : 3 . 26,990 % | 
Sweet Bros. . . . . . : - 689 © 9} Electric Construction Co. . : - . 26,306 %@ | 
Shalders & Davis . ; : : : . 670 9 0} British Electric Plant Co. . 2 é . 23,07oemm 
Cowtan & Sons. 655 9 90 Holmes & Co. . 24,972 15 
Private Wire and Telephone Installation Co. 650 0 Oo General Electric Co. , Birmingham (recom- 
Cox-Walkers . : A : ; i J0590,.. 0 204 mended ) . ‘ j : Fe< tee - 23,352 0 
Bromley, Batstone & Kirk : ; : . 640 19 O 
Grant & Taylor .  . . + «~~. 635. 9 ©! For the erection”of secondary school to accommodate st 
Potter & Sons. : 033-70 104 girls in Hortensia Road, Chelsea. 
British Home and Office Telephone Ges 7  O25910 704 Martin, Wells & Co. . ; : . £28,491 ° 
Bryden & Sons. : . 620°10 ©}! Garrett & Son. : : : ‘ 28,460 o | 
Cross & Cross 616 0 O| Jj. &C. Bowyer. . . |. 2 2 
Electrical Engineering and Maintenance Com GIO%.9. OAT WA Tien ae Sons os : : : : - 26,997 0 | 
National Telephone Co. . Real! 82 eee PAS : Johnson & Co. . ' : ; i . 26,839 0 } 
Furse & Co. . 2 3899 1920 Gales s A ; : ; esti .'. 20,706 tan| 
Boulting & Sons - 59610 9/ Wallis&Sons. . . |  . = 36am 
Fryer & Co. . ‘ He Path dlp OC ee Patrick . : : é . 26,389-)05 | 
Bell Telephone and Electric Co. : : - 58110 0} FEE, Davey . i is ; ’ 26,375 aan) 
Speedy, Eynon & Co. . : : - 580 9 9)/ Holliday & Greenwood. : ; . 26,297 0 | 
Baxter & Impey haere, pos Glavton ..8 . 2. wa 2 2 
Lea & Warren Spm ae eg au feos © ee ’ ; ; ~ 24,520 08 / 
GLENDINNING, Brixton, 5. Ww. (accepted) Brie) 220 | Nightingale (recommended ) ; Z - 24,334 "on 
For the erection of seven sbops and houses at Shepherd’s | fchitect’s estimate . . .« «4 .« 26,517 0 ¢ 


Bush, for the Home Counties Land Co., Ltd., Chancery 
Lane, W.C. Mr. J. H. RicHarpson, architect, King ; For alterations to 143 and 145 Cromwell Road. Messrs. 


Street, Hammersmith. THORN, TREHEARNE & Norman, architects. i 
Spencer, Santo & Co, : , ; J STYSS7- 24-0 Millman & Son. : ~ iiies . £1,198! Oe a 
Barker & Co... ; é : : - 11,408 0 0 Heath & Co. ° ; : rears. 2 - ‘L058: OF 
Leslie & Co. * é P : : - 11,018 0 0} Simmonds Bros. . ; ; : i . 1,025 samc 
Dearing & Son . : : y ; i+ TO}O8E 0% .0 |: |, Christie : . + OG: eam « 
Kingerlee &.Co.. : : : : - 9,159 0 0! SOUTHERN BUILDING Co. (accepted) : : 925 0 ¢ 


“HUME DIN ” 
Galvanized Gorrugated Roofligi 


“SyYuB] [@9;1pulyAg 
AIIBAA JOH] AY7 JO SsaInNposjUy [BULT{1O ay 


5 FITZROY WORKS 
35210 364 Euston R2 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 
Cylindrical Tanks 


“ifastrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request. 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS 


sim PATENT COPPER ROPE OR TAPE. 


VYLE’S 


PATENT "i 5 
er i | N A U T0 R § AND 
ey : Are the most reliable, most effective, and cheapest offered to the public COSTLY 
i IY a 
ped ;]| Sole Manufacturers of Vyle’s Patent (Easily Tested) METHOD 
TESTING. His Lightning Conductors. OF 
i i Fixed complete by experienced workmen, and their efficiency tested by | TESTING, 


competent electricians. 


DIXON & CORBITT 


AND 


se OR. S. NEWALL & CO. LO 


130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


DEAD OR OPENING. ; 
Any LENGTH oF SHEET TO 12 FT. LONG. j 
GUARANTEED WATERTIGHT. 


THOMAS SCOTT &C) 


f 
Grassmarket, EDINBURGH. ’ 


kl 
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SUPPLEME 
LONDON —continued. SCOTLAND. 
cells and alterations at police station, Edmonton. Mr, | For the erection of the Blackness district library, Dundee. 
J. Drxon Butter, architect. Accepted tenders. 
piers on a ain : “ : . £2,490 0 Oo Bennet, masonwork . ; F . £3,829 0 oO 
iggs & Hill : “ : : A08.374.0 Oo Pollock, j joinerwork , : z . . *§ 816-"eF.o 
rover & Son . 4 “ ; , $12,346 0 0 | Reoch, plasterwork . : j 4 t 244 14 O 
olloway Bros. i a ; ; ‘ . %2)319' 0 ‘oO Dow & Co., ironwork . : : ; ‘ 209 4 O 
apleton & Son . : - ; : . 2,239 0 0} Dewar, plumberwork . : 2 : ; 175 .NOsO 
yre : : : ; : : ) 2,235 0 o}| Fyffe & Co., slaterwork : : 4 59 10 oO 
usell . 7 SNe. a } fae. 2t7 Oo O 
fillmott & Sons . Sie it An : $922,191 "0° 0 | 
athey Bros. F M 33 : i wo 190° OO | 
awrance & Sons : 5 A Hei2184) 0. Oo SEATON, 
Meads Son. - 2,179 © ©} For construction of waterworks. Messrs. BEESLEY, Son & 
ascelles & Co. . : , : . - 2,165 0 0) NIcHOLs, engineers, 11 Victoria Street, S.W. 
onk . : 2 ies ile ‘ j twee |. Page & Cor’ : ; ; , : . £6,801 0 oO 
Ellis & Son . A 4 ‘ é ; s 4, 390))/ 10 
LUTTON. Smith & Co.. : q : : -. 4,003 2 8 
erection of shop, stores, bakery, stabling, &c., for the Jenkins & Son. : . . - 3,974 9 0 
Cornwood and District Co-operative Society. Mr. W. Powell . : : . . ; : - 3859 6 3 
Harvey, architect, Cornwood. Mitchell & Co, . . : . . - 3,832 12 0 
ashman ... ‘ ; : , 4 Lego! o Duhenson . ; ; d ; i ans WT 7 OA ee O 
akeman : ‘ ; : P : nts. O10 Berry). - . . : : . - 37490 0.0 
absly : 2 Abuse: O Jesty & Baker. : : Rune fey Re 
rEVENSON, Plymouth (accepted ) 5 iss 5 TAN OO Neal & Co., Ltd. . . - 3,668 18 o 
Diment & Richards : : : , 215 4,003' Ouro 
Dunn . 4 : : ; : : . 3,657 16 o 
MORTLAKE. Ashley . ‘ : ; ; ; : : aes o oO 
the erection of Council schools. Messrs. Jarvis & Ladnor. ; : ; : : : . 3,4828f 3 
RICHARDS, architects, Westminster. Ruther & Sons. ; : ; : Wik ec eg 
elland =. : ; < j ; - £8, 414 0 Oo Harris . 7 : : : se 33 EE BELO 
& M. Patrick . ‘ ‘ , : 8,025 oO oO Pollard & Co. ; , ; ; . - 3,285 Ojo 
ove Bros. . : i ‘ , ‘ - 9,005 | 0. 0 Steer & Pearce . ‘ ; : : +3, FOOD he. © 
ole & Son ; : : ; : . 8,000 0 o Dean . ‘ : ; . ; «5, 166'0; (0 
we . 4 4 ; ; ; : #159,90401' 00.1.0 Macdonald . . ‘ 3 : Z J StS POON tay LO 
lakeham Bros. . : : : : ¥ U7.574,.0° 0 
emp . : ‘ : ; ‘ ; ST 724 O40 
srry Bros. . A : ; ‘ - PR FEL NO-O 
ht & Son. : t ‘ . 7,686 0 oO SLEAFORD. 
awkins & Co. . : ‘ 4 é - 7,206 0 oO| For laying pipes in connection with a new district water 
artin, Wells & Co. . : ; : rE He Pemopeite) supply. 
Oo oO Gopparp & Massey, Nottingham (accebted). £4,700 0 Oo 


ughes F 3 5 F E F . 6,665 


BN. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. M2223itt..wanscet, Ano Tavees, menonars 


Telegrams, “ Snewin, London. Telephone 274 Holborn. 


[ARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 


le for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 
tis easy to manipulate, and large areas canbe covered evenly. Whendry it presents ahard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack. 
perly prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards, It dries in about 12 hours, 


on Agents— Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


see eet aoe Co JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., minster mitts, READING. 


e "BATH & PORTLAND Fy CMe Seon 
wats QUARRY OWNERS. oe es S| S 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 


CORSHAM DOWN, 
™ i 
CORNGRIT, WESTWOOD GROUND 


HAR A PARK % 
7» FARLEIGH DOWN, ai imine | NY She QUARRIES 
LOMG i fe - ay, n 
BRADFORD, ey St ALDHELM BOX GROUND STONES 


~ _PORTLAND. 
HEAD Pa ae “ONDON DEPOTS: 
OFFICES BAT Tags acumen oe unt LONDON DEPOTS: 


te ONE Figms GC.wWR .WESTBOURNE PARK 
LIVERPOOL : - er SFU ay-5 Pure eit | 
40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 


132 CROSVENOR RQ, Rais 
for HARDENING. WATERPROOFING @ MANCHESTER » 
_ EXCHANGE ST EAST PRESS BU EDIBG, MAT ERI AUS - 5 


r F TRAFFORD PARK 
a ee MSL Sper __ ES 


‘SUMMER DRIED SEASONED BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SILLOTH. TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
For sewage-disposal works-with cast-iron outfall drains at | For improvement works, St. John’s Road. Mr. W, | 
the Cumberland and Westmorland Convalescent Insti- MAxwELL, borough engineer. 
tution: Mr. Joun LittLe, engineer, Carlisle. FREE & Sons, Maidenhead (accepied ) . » £4,391 8 
Jackson’ & Sons. : : . ~ ESOT ak ) 
A. & D: Thomson . ; ; £ & sp LOO LS CO WILLESDEN. 
Beaty Bros. . . . . . - - 465 © O| For the erection of receiving home for children, Acton Lan 
Baty . . . . 5 : - - 406 16 8 Mr. A. Saxon SNELL, F.R.I.B.A., architect. . Quantiti 
Laing, & Son fo.) sic) sae ee ee ee by Mr. H. BusHE Lt. | 
McKay . ; 5 . ; : . 61308 | 1g. 20 Treasure & Son . Seulaee : ; - £3) 7550 | 
Hill : : ; : 2 ; : » 350 11 9 Abbot & Charlton. A F : : . 2,935em- | 
Hetherington . . . - 322 2 6] Holliday & Greenwood . er | 
J. & R. Bett, Carlisle (accepted). é P ) TA5Zto a Roberts & Co. . ; ; : : . 2,700 90. | 
Webster & Son... +. : ) 
Hyde & Co. . : ; ; j ee o | 

Pte SWINTON: : Patman & F otheringham ; ‘ : . 182) oan oO 
For sinking well. Mr. R. Fowrer, C.E., engineer. Spencer, Santo & Co. . 26h 4a 
Rollinson & Son. : ? : 3 .4564 0 0 Cowley & Drake . é ; 2,537 5 | 
Sangwin.. : : : : : 5 5 AROS. 020 F.&E. Davey. ; : : : . 24537 0 | 
Woodhead. : : : : ‘ Bobet is ua hg Lawrence & Sons ; : ‘ : - | 2,424%mee | 
Danson . : ; : : ; : .| $203 MONO Gaol : ; . : ; ; . 2,389 ae | 
arty : : ‘ : : : : , a6 a ; Clayton : ; . - 2,365emnen| 
ean : : T 
CROSSLAND, Padiham, Burnley (accepted ) + 21S Owes Ne EUOMP RES Isleworth (accepted) : : 333 | 
WHYTELEAFE. | 
TORPOINT. For erecting ehauffeur’s lodge at Wolviston. Mr. W. +} 

For the construction of roads, drains, sewers, manholes and Bort, architect, 14 Southampton Street, Strand. | 
ether works, on the Antony and Carbeile building Honour . , . , . . . . £628 0 | 
estates. Messrs. W. J. Carper & R. Montacue Luke, Shopland : 2 ; . : . - 597 ee | 
surveyors, Plymouth. Smith & Sons. : . . - 576% | 

Doney . 5 : . : ; é £16: 0.0 Risspy & MircHELL (accepted) . : ; . 519% 

Cook Bros. . : ¥ ‘ A , EO 6-6) 0 en : 
Bennett : ; : : 1908: 0420 | 
W. Shaddock : : é s : 993 23,00 THE general purposes committee of ‘the Croydon Cor 
Pearce Bros.. ; ; ‘ ; 5 , 991 O O} poration “presented a report at the meeting of the Counci 
ae Shaddock 5 : : ‘ : : 971 17 7 | on Monday, in which was shown the result of an examina 
Turpin : : ; : ; ‘ : 964 oO oO} tion of the London County Council bricks at Norbury. Th: 
Smale . . P ‘ ; : 5 ; 938 8 9] passage in the report was as follows:—‘‘ The boroug] 
Budge . : ; , : : ; ; 915 3 5 engineer reported that the bricks used in the erection of th: 
Jefford & Sons . ; ‘ 5 ; ‘ 882 11 5 | Norbury cottages of the London County Council were 0 
Stephens. : 882 0 o| good quality, suitable for the work and of the class usually 
WC. SHADDOCK, Plymouth (accepted ) ’ 852 44".3 used by builders of cottage property.” a 


OUR SPECIALTY 


1S THE 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY \ 
OF 
_PEAIN & RIVETTED 
STEEL WORK. 
BRIGHTON ELECTRICITY WORKS. 


Steel Works supplied and erected by Messrs. Redpath, 
Brown & Co., Edinburgh. 


SIA —~* BDL NEES. 


off : ; Ny oie & Works: =A ice 15 Bath 5} v 
drew Stee! Works” iverside Works, 1 es 2 Set 
eo a “UN. ie SE, AX Pot Pandas : 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


48-49 JERMYN STREET, S.W. 


TEDRAL SERIES.—CARLISLE: VIEW OF CHOIR, LOOKING EAST. 
2 eee Se 


EB NIW WAR OFFICE, WHITEHALL.—ENTRANCE HALL, FROM 
QUADRANGLE. 


LEYION LIBRARY. 


BRIGHTON FRONT. 


: following report from the Borough Surveyor of Brightoa 
been prepared for the works committee :— 

In pursuance of your instructions, I beg to report 
to compoing the sea-wall on the Madeira Road. I 
erstand the portion of the wall suggested to be com- 
dis that above the terrace, commencing at the New 


me steps and continuing eastwards to the eastern end of | 


e's Mound. 


The wall, which was erected some seventy years since, | 


onstructed of lime concrete, the face of which, with the 
on of time and weather, has in places become furrowed 
indented. The wall, however, is in no danger, and will 
for years without any heavy expenditure in the way of 
airs, if the roughness referred to be not objected to. 


} 


| certain raw materials, especially copper and brass. 


concrete forming the wall having toned down with age, | 


ther with the brown tint of the shingle which has 
ome exposed, in my opinion gives the old wall a some- 
ut pleasing appearance. 

To prepare the face of the wall by dubbing out for and 
ompo with Portland cement the portion referred to will, 
timate, cost about 2,280/. 


a the filling up of the worst hollows, and this should be 
ein such a manner as not to give the wall a patched 
earance. Further, I think the compoing of the wall 
ild produce a very objectionable glare during the summer, 


I do not, however, consider | 
-at the present time any more is necessary to be done | 


‘the action of the falling rain would doubtless in time | 


produce a series of streaks down the face. If the wall is re- 
faced it should be done in rough-cast, but the best effect 
would be caused by ivy or euonymus being trained up to 
the top. 

The proposals have been referred to a sub-committee 
to consult with the borough surveyor and the superinten- 
dent of parks and gardens. 


Tue Council of the University of Birmingham state in 
their annual report that during the year satisfactory pro- 


| gress has been made with the erection of the new buildings 


on the Bournbrook site and with their equipment. Blocks 


_A, Band C have been completed, and the great hall and 
| main entrance will be ready for use early in the ensuing 


summer. After numerous consultations with the architects 
the Council has approved of plans of additional buildings to 
be erected on the Bournbrook site fronting to University 
Road, to include the Harding Memorial library, the depart- 
ment of physics, the department of chemistry, and acentral 
tower which will rise from the court to a height of about 
325 feet. The foundations are already in progress. 


GERMAN manufacturers of electro-motors have again 
decided to increase their prices by ro per cent., thus making 
the total advance 25 per cent. ina single year. The step 
has been rendered necessary by the advance in the cost of 
The 
German electrical engineering trade has, in spite of these 
advances in manufacturing costs, had a good year, if we 
may judge from the reports published by the Siemens- 
Schuckert group of companies, which show a distinct im- 
provement over the previous year’s workings in all cases. 
The firm of Siemens & Halske has a net profit of 
7,964,000 marks (against 6,988,000 marks), and a dividend 
of 10 per cent. (against 9 per cent.) will be paid. The net 
profits of the Siemens-Schuckertwerke are 8,988,000 marks, 
which is about equal to 10 per cent. on the capital. The 
Electrical Works, formerly Schuckert & Co., report a profit 
of 3,204,134 marks (against 2,676,553 marks), and a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. (against 4 per cent.) will be paid. It 
has been decided to raise the capital of this company from 
42,000,000 marks to 50,000,000 marks. 


AHN 
SYSTEM 


EINFORCED 
SONCRETE 


’ THE KAHN TRUSSED BAR IS A [jg 
SCIENTIFIC & ECONOMICAL REIN= | 
-FORCEMENT. 


* MARK THE FIXED SHEAR MEM- 
BERS. THEY MEAN—TO THE 
CONTRACTOR, RAPIDITY AND 
ECONOMY OF ERECTION—TO THE 
_ OWNER THEY MEAN EFFICIENCY 
_ AS WELL. 


* NO LOOSE MEMBERS TO FIX. 


~ WE CHARGE NO ROYALTIES. 


* WE SELL TO ALL CONTRACTORS. 


‘- 


An Example of the Kahn System. 


Re ee 
Tteesegcis ALHAMBRA - 
apreny 


. THE UIHLEIN BUILDING.—KIRCHOFF & ROSE, ARCHITECTS. 


We want your enquiries for Foundation Rafts, Footings, 
Beams, Floors, Landings, Staircases, Roofs, &c. 


THE Karn Trusseo Ban, ActTeRNatina Tyee 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., 
CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 


—T 2 rae nat - = 
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LITHONITE. means, of Ruberoid solution, which in itself is an abso 
lutely sure preventive of damp. It is claimed that thi 
sheeting is not only waterproof but moistureproof, anc 
that no damp or moisture can possibly pass it. It jy 
supplied in rolls 36 inches wide containing 112 squar 
yards. A sample yard will be sent on application, 


WE lately called attention to the new application of 
asphalte in the form of sheets which is being introduced 
by Messrs. Engert & Rolfe, Ltd. A pamphlet has now 
been issued by them which explains by means of large- 
sized diagrams the method of laying lithonite under several A PARTICULARLY nice pen is that manufactured by 


conditions, both for flat and mansard roofs and for other | 
purposes. A form of specification is also given which will PO - ee es a oo as 
facilitate operations. Lithonite complies with by-laws, and grap 8 pen which wil | 

not easily corrode, has a broad point, and is well suited fo) 


it is recognised as an excellent fire-resisting roof on S f , 
account of the outer layer of sand and gravel or concrete. eae peo John Heath speis a 
The manufacturers claim that it is sufficiently elastic to We ae informed that Mr. Edmidnd Coieteen mae h hic! 
yield to any expansion or contraction in iron or concrete, licensees.’ Méseve Peacock eon Wi Brixtond | 
settlement of building, warping of timber, vibration from | jy ya eq the contract for the floors ace and 700m al 
nena machinery, passing traction engines, trains, &c., new warehouse for Messrs. J. Grossmith, Sue g of 
ration. 
beta deterioration 4 < a wholesale perfumers, Newgate Street, E.C. The arehitect 
e system is simple and adapts itself readily to the | ioe the Work je Mie Ai Seal, ARIBA, of Lemmas | 
most complicated ground plan. | On account of the non- Phere wilk be altogether suede Soars caloniaene a al 
conducting properties of lithonite, the underside of the superload varying reais 12 to 2 cwts. per square foot. iW 
bogrding Upon watch itis (laid uatay |e yds Gay asceline. outer walls of the building and the foundations are to be 
and dwelling-rooms arranged underneath. It deadens the | made in brickwork. A noticeable@iture will aman 
sound of rain, hail, wind, &c., a fact which is of prime duction of some large lintel beams. This building will be 


i yhen the rooms im i r ] 
Ayal oo! eta . wd re pee eh eget pS el situated at the corner of Duke’s Head Passage and Ivy Lape 
for domestic or business purposes. Lithonite is absolutely 

Newgate Street, E.C. 


impermeable to all atmospheric influences, dust, smoke, &c., a 
aud is not affected in the slightest degree by the extremes | 
of heat and cold. Flat roofs are found to have so many | Messrs. THomas Henry Baker & Epwarp Epyesz 


advantages in some buildings their use is likely to be | May, architects, of 5 Headgate Court, Colchester, have 
extended, owing to the existence of the light and economical | gissolyed partnership. 
covering which Messrs. Engert & Rolfe have produced. | Tur Archbishop of the West Indies, chairman of the 
cn teres meee ae local relief committee at Kingston, Jamaica, has sent to the 
Lord Mayor of London a synopsis of careful approximate 
TRADE NOTES. | reports made by experienced business men, from which he: 
Messrs. E. H. SHorLanD & Broruer, of Manchester, have | has deducted 15 per cent., which shows the total loss of 
recently supplied some of their patent Manchester stoves | buildings in the burnt area at 500,000/.; loss on private 
with descending smoke flues to the hospital, Weston-super- | buildings in the city of Kingston and the snburbs which: 
Mare. are in the parish of St. Andrew, 900,000/. ; ecclesiastical 
Tue Ruberoid Company, Ltd., have introduced a pro- | buildings in Kingston, 60,000/. ; Government and munieipal, 
tection for damp walls under the title of ‘‘ Hercules | buildings, 10,000/.; merchandise and personal property in 
Sheeting.” This is made from first-class stock, impreg- | burnt area, 500,000/.; ecclesiastical buildings out of 
nated with a waterproof compound. It contains no tar and | Kingston, 30,000/. ; other large buildings in other panel 
will not deteriorate with age. It is applied to the wall by ' 20,000/. ; total, 2,070, oool. 


Awarded Diploma at Cheap Cottages Exhibition, Garden City, Letchworth. 


ov so COMBINED RANGE, COPPER, AND BATH 
WITH HOT-WATER SUPPLY, 


FOR MODEL DWELLINGS, COTTAGES, &c. 


Adopted by the .. .« 
London County Council for Block Dwellings and Cottages. The Corporations and 
Borough Councils of Battersea, Camberwell, Hornsey, Manchester, Rotherham, 
Hanley, Gillingham (Kent), &c. Peabody Buildings, Bournville Village, Garden City 
(Letchworth), Garden City (Belfast), and for many other Municipal and Private 
Housing Schemes throughout the Country. 


The “ELLKAY” FOLDING BATH ‘Srzssinc-Rooms, 
The POPULAR “ ELLKAY.” * (Snsins* DwELiincs, 


BATH-ROOM OPEN. 
Awarded Royal Sanita 


Specifications, Working Drawings and Estimates on application. Institute’ Me 

7 ELLKAY & CORNES, LTD, tern: mei cata 
“ Gitchen Side of Fitting; Copper Telepeaine 

: geet monet, 59 fowom beled LONDON, E.C, “BATHROOM, LONDON.” 


bien Bath at back. 


SHOP FRONTS, INTERIOR FITTINGS, 


AND TRADE UTENSILS FOR BUTCH ERS 


Messrs. JESSE SMITH & CO., Family Butchers, Cirencester, write :— 


GENTLEMEN,—Your contract for our new Pork Shop and Alterations to the Butcher’s Shop having been 
completed for some months, we feel in justice to the Firm we ought to express our great satisfaction at the 
excellent manner in which everything has been carried out, considering we had to carry on a big business while 
the work was being done. Your workmen gave us so little trouble, and did their work in such a way, that it was 
not only creditable to themselves but also to their employers. We are perfectly satisfied with work done and 
quality supplied, and if at any future time we have any similar undertaking, we should most certainly consult 
Messrs. Parnall & Sons. Yours very faithfully, 

(Signed) JESSE ‘SMITH & SON. 


PARNALEL & SONS, «uu 


LONDON, BRISTOL, 


10 Rood Sates. Narrow Wine Street. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. streets of 8001, and there are other advantages. Including 
electric supply committee of the Birmingham City the release of capital, it is calculated that the sale will reduce 
neil had under consideration at their last meeting the the rates by at least 23. in the pound. 

+ of a report to be presented to the Council. This Mr. J. SNELL, consulting engineer to the London County 
srt contains a recommendation that the committee | Council, has issued a report on proposals which are before 
11d be authorised to borrow a further sum of 70,000/. or | Dundee Town Council at the present time for extending 
oo/, for various purposes, and principally for the laying | their electrical undertaking :—(1) The extension of the 
dditional service mains. existing station at a capital expenditure of 75,6182; (2) a 
fur Islington Borough Council have been informed by | New Station, with the use of the existing station in the 
London County Council that as they continue to refuse | winter months, at a capital expenditure of 93,000/. ; and (3) 
tion to the electrification of the tramways by the over- | 2 new Station costing 119,633/, abolishing the present 
i system between Finsbury Park and Pentonville Road, | Station. Mr. Snell recommends the adoption of the second 
Camden Road, the London County Council will apply to | scheme, and he also advises the adoption of the high-tension 
Board of Trade for approval of the overhead installa- | System as more economical. His report says :—“ On all 
They point out that this could be completed in half | points, therefore, and without exception, the case is clear 
time necessary for the installation of the conduit for the adoption of high-pressure for all future transmission. 
em and would effect a saving of 40,000/. To meet the future demands of the city from one station by 
fue Woolwich Borough Council began their ordinary low-pressure is, as I have already said, economically im- 
ting on Thursday, the 14th inst., at 7 p.m, and discussed possible ; the three-phase high-tension system will be much 
several hours Sir Alexander Kennedy’s refort upon the | ™ore flexible, and enable any part of the city to be reached 
jlwich electricity undertaking, the management of which both now and, however reasonably extended, hereafter, 
been strongly condemned by Sir Alexander, who and will permit of easy connection at minimum cost of 
essed the opinion that no profit could be looked for for | €V€2 the most outlying factories. I therefore unhesitatingly 
years. The Council, which now has a Municipal recommend the adoption of the high-tension system.” He 
yrm majority, decided to close the wiring department further proposes that the Council should adopt a low, 
) March 31 and tosell the wiring stores which they have though financially sound, scale of charges, in order to en- 
and. It was stated that the loss on the electricity under | COUrage the demand for electrical energy. 
1g would be responsible for a rate of 5d. in the pound. 
(HE electric-lighting committee of the Bath Corporation 
idered on Monday the report of the select committee in 
tiation with Mr. Schenck, who, on behalf of the THROUGH the liberality of the Misses Ward, Bottom 
lerset and District Power Company, had made an offer | Field House, Ossett, daughters of the late Alderman 
the Bath electrical undertaking. The committee unani- | Joseph Ward, ex-mayor of Ossett, the Mayor and Cor- 
sly resolved that the works be sold, and a special | poration of Ossett have placed the order for new clock, 
ting of the City Council will be held on Tuesday next to | chimes and bells with Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, of Leeds, 
irm the decision. The concern has been a failure since | the makers of Ossett parish church clock and chimes, 
Corporation purchased it from a company in 1896. The | Ossett railway station and Ossett co-operative stores clocks, 
‘hasers will refund all the Corporation have spent | asa memorial to their father. Messrs. Potts & Sons are 
ooo/.) and pay 2,000/. original expenses, in addition to | also making a new’~lluminated clock, with four 6-feet dials 
mus of 20,000/., if the Board of Trade or Parliament will | and bell, for Messrs. Shaw & Shaw, Milnsbridge, Hudders- 
nit the undertaking to be sold in perpetuity. They | field. Both of the above clocks are in progress, and from 
ited an immediate reduction in the cost of lighting the | the designs and plans of the late Lord Grimthorpe. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, 


LIMITED, 
By Appointment to their Majesties the hing and Queen, 


MANUFACTURERS OF WATER COLOURS, 


SUPPLY DRAWING OFFICE REQUISITES 
—— OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ——— 


38 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 


To be obtained of the principal Dealers in Artists’ Materials 
throughout the world. 


IRE PROTECTION 


— SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE. 


The “HANDY” Fire Bucket Tank contains 6 Fire 
Buckets, which are always ready with water. 


THE LONDON BRIGADE HAND FIRE PUMP. 
wait.7 HAINES & CO. (J. Batcheler), 


| Fire Protection Engineers, 33 MINORIES, LONDON, E.C. 


oo to H.M. Government. Telephone: 1052 Avenue. 


: For Index of Advertisers, see page xX. 
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VARIETIES. 


A new theatre is to be erected at Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex, 
from plans prepared by Messrs. Cabuche & Hayward, 
MM.S.A., of Westcliff. 

A varce firm of chair manufacturers at High Wycombe 
state that since the preference of 333 per cent. given to 
British goods by the Canadian tariff, their trade with Canada 
has increased with leaps and bounds. 

Tue Earl of Plymouth has presented Whitmore Bay, 
with its fine promenade and sands, to the Barry District 
Council. They intend to spend a considerable sum in 
making it one of the most attractive resorts in South Wales. 

Ir has been decided to build a cotton-weaving shed at 
Pemberton, near Wigan, to hold 400 looms. A company 

called the ‘Pemberton Manufacturing Company has been 
formed, with a capital of 20,000/,, and it is the intention of 
the promoters to begin building at once. 

Tue Johnstone Town Council have appointed Mr. M. 
Ratcliff Barnett to advise and report to the Council as to 
the best site for purification works, and the best system to 
adopt for the purification of the town’s sewage in view of 
restrictory action by the Clyde Commissioners. 


DurRinc a service at St. John’s Church, Wolverhampton, 
a huge stone urn smashed through the roof and embedded 
itself in the floor of the church. "The urn, weighing 4 cwt., 
had been part of the ornamentation of the spire 70 feet from 
the ground. No one was injured, though several persons 
had passed the spot only a few minutes previously. 


Ar Portsmouth on the 14th inst. Mr. Fred. James Willis, 
one of the inspectors of the Local Government Board, 
opened an inquiry with reference to the proposal that the 
Corporation should be empowered by a provisional order 
to charge the borough fund and rates as security for the 
sum of 70,000/. in connection with the municipalisation of 
the South Parade Pier, Southsea. 

THE Baptist church at Consett, co. Durham, was opened 
on the 6th inst. It is designed in a late period of Gothic, 
faced with pressed red bricks with white dressings. The 
church, with tower and quaint spirelet and vestries, seating 
about 450 persons, has been erected by Messrs. J. Guthrie 
& Son, of Darlington, and Messrs. George Baines & Son, 


'62,000/ and occupy over three years. 


FIRE-RISHS 


MINIMISED BY USING 


PATERSON’S 


5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C., are the archite; 
Schools are to be erected later. j 

Tue Southampton Town Council have agreed to ce 
several acres of submerged land on the river Test shore 
the South-Western Railway Company to enable them | 
carry out their dock extension scheme. In addition tch 
nominal monetary payment of 500/., the company m; 
undertake to reclaim a big stretch of mud land on i 
western shore by depositing spoil from the dock excayatics 
thereon. ‘ 

Tue Aberdeen Harbour engineer has prepared for i 
consideration of the Commissioners a, report on improy- 
ment schemes which will have to be carried out during }) 
next few years at a total cost of 556,380/. The docks a 
pilotage committee recommend the Board to proceed 
once with the improvement of Provost Blaikie’s Quay | 
provide deep-water berths and improved railway 
at a cost of 30,000/. 


AN extensive scheme of additions and alterations will } 
begun at the General Post Office, Edinburgh. At the Ed: 
burgh Dean of Guild Court on the 14th inst. HLM. Comm! 
sioner of Public Works and Buildings was granted warre} 
for the removal of buildings and laying foundations for t: 
proposed extensions, which, it is estimated, will cost atle:: 
It is expected tl: 
the extensions and alterations from the Low Calton sj} 
will be completed in eighteen months, when the work ; 
adding the top storey will be. begun. 


A SYNDICATE is in negotiation with the Southpc 
Corporation with a view to forming a lagoon on the she: 


side of the marine lake. In the event of terms bei; 
arranged, the Corporation are to construct the sea-wall tf} 
the lagoon and roughly to make the island, for which wo: 
the estimate is 12,0007. On this expenditure a payment | 
5 per cent. is offered to the Corporation, and the " 
would in addition derive the benefit of the rating of t) 
lagoon, the value of the advertising, besides the possit: 
income from the supply of electricity. The Council a 
asked to give up control of the site for fifty years. 
Tue London, Brighton and South Coast Railway Cor 
pany are maturing a scheme for extensive alterations to 
carried out at the ‘Eastbourne station at a cost of 50,00} 
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first work to be undertaken will be the enclosing of 
railway premises on the Terminus Road side, the pur- 
. being at some future time to extend the station over 
sround now appropriated as cab-ranks. The booking 


5 


es, &c., will be reconstructed on the opposite side, and 


; proposed to eréct another platform alongside the. 


hern one. A new engine-shed is required, and will be 
tructed in close proximity to the waterworks. . 
tur Pioneer Mail (Allahabad) publishes information 
, Rangoon with reference to the Burma Oil Company’s 
me for laying a pipe line from the oilfields to the re- 
jes. The length of the proposed new line is about 275 
s, and there will be four pumping stations en route. 
1 pumping station will be in telegraphic communication 
the oilfields. The transport of such a large amount of 
wil] entail considerable but not insurmountable diffi- 
es. In view of the network of similar pipe lines in 
srica and the experiments concluded by the Burma Oil 
ipany, the success of their latest venture seems to be 
red. 

fue Metropolitan Asylums Board at the meeting on 
15th inst. accepted the following tenders :—Messrs. 
d, Wrightson & Co., at the sum of 200/., for the recon- 
ction of Gas House Bridge, Hoddesdon; Messrs. S. 
» & Son, of Croydon, of 1,369/., for the erection of an 
ne and boiler-house or chimney-shatt at Westerham ; 
F, J. Minter, of Putney, of 3,186/. for the construction of 
ngine and producer-house, &c., at Selhurst ; the Stanton 
works Co., Ltd, of Nottingham, of 5,911/. 9s. 2d. for the 
aly of cast-iron pipes and other castings required in 
yection with the filter beds at Ditton. 

4 Loca, GovERNMENT Boarp inquiry was held on Tues- 
at the Wallasey Council offices for the issue of a pro- 
ynal order under section 303 of the Public Health Act, 
;, to partially repeal, alter or amend the Wallasey 
ovement Act, 1872, so as to enable the Council to 
ow 3,000/. for the erection of ferry workshops and 
oo/, for the purpose of deepening the approaches at the 
y Brighton ferry. The proposal to dredge at Egremont 
y has for the present been dropped, and the present 
lications represent the initial cost of dredging at New 
shton 7,700/., altering the dredger 7uip 175/., and new 
1p for same 600/, ; total 8,475/. 
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THE new public baths which have been erected at 
Handsworth, at a cost to the ratepayers of about 23,000/., 
were formally opened last week. The general building 
is situated in Grove Lane, at the corner of Hinstock Road, 
near the park. There are two swimming-baths. The 
Turkish bath consists of three hot rooms, shampooing-rooms, 
with needle bath and’ plunge, and a cooling-room. The 
whole of the baths are fitted throughout with electric light 
and electric bells, and are warmed by steam. The designs 
were prepared by Mr. J. P. Osborne. 

THE Government have appointed a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the general sanitary condition of Belfast. 
The step has been taken as the result of representations 
made to the Irish Local Government, Board by the Belfast 
Citizens’ Association, which complained of the high death- 
rate due, it was alleged, to the unsatisfactory state of parts 
of the city. The Commission will consist of a number of 
gentlemen who have been or who are connected with 
municipal administration in England or Scotland as mayors, 
several prominent English medical officers of health and 
the chief inspector of the Irish Local Government Board. 

A Locat GovERNMENT BoarD inquiry was heldat St. Annes 
on the 18th inst. in respect of the application of the Council 
to borrow 3,500/. for the extension of the promenade from 
East Bank Road to Fairhaven Road. The surveyor gave 
details of the proposed extension, showing how it was pro- 
posed to preserve the sandhills as far as possible in their 
natural condition, to erect a sunken bandstand, provide 
shelters, a lake 1,320 square yards in area, crossed by a 
rustic bridge, and also to make a children’s corner. The 
inspector, after going through the items, feared that the 
surveyor had underestimated the cost if the Council desired 
to make a first-class job of it. Even after allowing for the 
striking out of the lighthouse, which meant 150/,, he had 
only allowed too/. for contingencies. 

Mr. J. R. Ciynes, M.P. for North-East Manchester, asked 
the Secretary of State for War on Tuesday whether he was 
aware of complaints made that Messrs. Arundle, builders 
and contractors, of Bradford, had not observed the rules 
and conditions of work and wages in the building trade in 
connection with military barracks works at Preston and 
Manchester, and whether this firm undertook to conform 
to any established provisions regarding work and wages. 
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Mr. Buchanan replied that the contracts with Messrs. 
Arundle contained the usual fair wages clause providing 
for the payment of the standard rate of wages in the dis- 
‘trict. Special inquiries had been made with regard to the 
work of the Preston and Manchester barracks, and carried 
on by the firm, and it appeared that the provisions of their 
‘contract had been duly observed by them. 


Tue Coventry City Council have instructed Mr. Frederic 
Foster, of Coventry, to prepare a new set of sketch plans 
for a school on the Leicester Causeway site, to accommodate 
1,200 children at a cost estimated at the rate of 13/. ros. per 
head. Subject to the plans being approved by the Council 
cand the Board of Education, and to the sanction of the Local 
Government Board being obtained to the necessary loan, 
tthe education committee were authorised to appoint Mr. 
Foster as architect for the work at a fee of 650/. 


In a report to the Washington Bureau of Manufactures, 
‘Mr. E. A. Wakefield, the United States Consul at Orillia, 
‘says that an estimate of the quantity of timber which will 
be cut in the forests of the province during the winter of 


1906-7 has been made by the officials of the department of | 
lands, forests and mines, and it is believed that more | 


lumber will be taken out this spring than was taken out 
last season. It is said that the lumbermen will fell 
'[,000,000,000 feet b.m. of pine this year, 70,000,000 feet b.m. 
‘of hemlock, 1,500,000 feet b.m. of spruce, 1,250,000 cubic 
‘feet of square timber, 100,000 cords of pulpwood and 
-4,500,000 railway ties. The activity in railway construction 
throughout the country has created a great demand for ties, 


‘and the production in Ontario will in consequence increase | 


‘this year. 


invite competitive plans for the new Departmental and 
Justice Buildings. 


Departmental Building 30 cents per cubic foot. 
ing is not to exceed five storeys in height above the base- 
ment, and the offices are to be set off in units suitable for 
‘subdivision. The Justice Building may be three or more 
‘storeys in height. Quarters are to be furnished for the 
Supreme and Exchequer Courts, Railway Commission and 
Department ot Justice. Prizes will be awarded as fol- 


The cost of the Justice Building is not | 
ito exceed 35 cents per cubic foot, and the cost of the | 
The build- | 
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lows :—Best design, 8,000 dols. ; second, 4,000 dols, > thy. 
2,000 dols.; fourth, 1,000 dols. The competition cons 


April 14. 

Mr. W. O. E. Meape-Kine, Local Government Bolg 
inspector, on the 14th inst. held an inquiry at the Guildhy 
Lincoln, relative tothe application of the City Councils. 
borrow sums amounting to 11,082/ for purposes of thr 
water undertaking. Mr. R. McK. Barron, the waterwo 5 
engineer, said the work in respect of which it was Propo q 
to borrow the money comprised :—(1) New filter-beds, ) 
alteration to existing filter-bed, (3) renewal of the aquedit 
to Hartsholme Lake and the Ballast Pits, together with to 
new tanks and one low-level tank for all water tankec t 
the pumping station ; also connections from the last-nan4 
tank to the engine. The waterworks engineer stated tt 
the depth of the Boultham bore was now 2,035 feet, ant 
had now reached the pebble beds, and the total depth ys 
to be 2,200 feet. The capacity of the new tank was 4549 
gallons, and it would be all concretework. The contrac 


| had claimed 2,000/. on the ground of interference with : 


work by that carried out by the Corporation on the sa’ 
ground as the contract work. - 


1 
1 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL SCHOOLS. 


THE report lately prepared on planning of schools by 1; 
education committee was published in this Journal. Ts 
proposals are that no classroom in the senior departmeis 
shall be planned to accommodate more than 4o schola, 
and no classroom in the infants’ departments more than} 
scholars. The reason for the proposed reduction in t} 


/ number of scholars to be accommodated in each classroq 
THE Department of Public Works, Ottawa, Canada, | 


under the proposed new system of planning is that t> 
education committee are of opinion that 40 is the maximt) 
number of senior children that should be taught at any oy 
time by any teacher of average capacity. The finance co}- 
mittee, after consideration of the subject, say:—As t: 
number of teachers which the Council requires is practicay 
governed by the total number of classrooms in the er 
schools, the increased cost of teaching involved in the pi 
posals is determinable by the difference between th 
number of classrooms necessary under the present syste 
of planning to accommodate a given number of schola; 
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1e number of classrooms which would be necessary | London Bridge. The old one, which was removed within 
the proposed system. ‘ | living memory, existed for over 650 years, having been built 
has been calculated that the average increase under | in the reign of King Henry II., and lasted to the reign of 
posed system 1n the number of rooms required to | King William IV. , 
modate each 1,000 children is 37. As an additional The earliest London Bridge was a wooden structure 
sp will be required for each extra room, the increase | built soon after 993, partly destroyed by Olaf in 1008 and 
enditure, taking the average salary of a teacher (male | wholly destroyed by storm in 1091. It was then rebuilt by 
male) at 120/.a year, will be 450/.a year for each | national contributions, largely consumed by fire in 1136,. 
children, or at the rate of 9s. a year for each child. | and finally rebuilt in stone in 1176. The havoc caused by 
gst as regards each child for salaries of teachers in | war, flood and fire, disheartened the citizens from entrusting 
jl schools under the present system is estimated for | their safety any longer to a bridge of wood, and now a 
nancial year 1907-8 at 3/. 12s. 4d. Applying these | worthy priest arose who has richly deserved the gratitude 
5 to the 28 new schools which it is proposed to erect | of his own and each succeeding generation of Londoners. 
next five years to provide aggregate accommodation | Peter of Colechurch, the founder, architect and liberal 
460 children, the additional number of classrooms | supporter of London Bridge, was a priest and chaplain or 
msequently of teachers would be 88, and the maxi- | curate of St. Mary Colechurch, famous as the place where: 
additional expenditure in respect of the 28 schools for | St. Thomas a Becket was baptized. The dedication of the 
laries of teachers would be 10,56o0/. a year. bridge chapel to St. Thomas was a wise step in the interests. 
iy of the existing schools are planned on this prin- | of the bridge, and must have proved a great help in procuring 
but as it is possible that it may be extended in some | the contributions of many devout and wealthy benefactors. 
ure to such of the existing schools as have large class- | Becket, who was murdered in 1170 and canonised in 1173, 
, the finance committee think it right to point out to | only three years before the foundation of the bridge, was 
yuncil that the foregoing estimated additional expendi- | enthusiastically adopted by the citizens as their patron 
pplies only to the new schools in immediate contem- | saint, and on the reverse of the old City seal he is repre- 
n,and that if the principle of smaller classes is applied | sented seated above London Bridge with a view of London 
ier schools, the additional expenditure for teachers’ | and its walls below. The seal of the bridge, which bears 
as will of course be much larger than the above- | the effigy of St. Thomas and a representation of his 
‘oned sum. martrydom, is preserved among the deeds relating to the 
aauee ae To defray the charges of the new bridge ot 
eter of Colechurch, liberal contributors came forward 
OLD AND NEW LONDON BRIDGE. among them being Richard, Archbishop of Canterbury 
irst of the present series of lectures at Carpenters’ | (Becket’s successor) in 1174, and the worthy priest himself, 
London Wall, was delivered on Thursday evening, | besides designing and carrying out the entire work, is said 
4th inst., by Mr. C. Welch, F.S.A., who took for his | to have built the chapel from crypt to roof at his own costs 
st “Old and New London Bridge,” which was very | and charges. Henry II. also assisted the work by the imposi- 
Yealt with and listened to with wrapt attention by the | tion of a tax on wool, which gave rise to the popular tradi- 
large audience that completely filled the magnificent | tion that London Bridge was built on wool-packs. In 1201, 
| The lecture was illustrated by a considerable number | four years before the death of Peter of Colechurch, a letter 
'y fine lantern photographs, and Mr. Welch, who was | was received by the mayor and citizens of London from 
luced by the Right Hon. Viscount Dillon, the chairman | King John, recommending Isenbert of Xaintes as a new 
>» occasion, commenced by stating that of all the famous | architect to finish the work. The king’s letter also pro- 
of which the City of London can boast, not one can | vided that the rents and profits of the houses to be built on 
mor perchance equal in interest, the world-famed ! the bridge should be devoted to its repair and maintenance. 
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King John contributed in 1213 to the repair of London 
Bridge by appropriating to its use the “ God’s pence” taken 
of foreign merchants. In 1212, not long after the erection 
«of the houses on the bridge, which were intended as a means 
of its support, they were swept away by a disastrous fire, 
~which even threatened the destructton of the bridge itself, 
and threw a further burden upon its revenues. 

The bridge took thirty-three years in building. It 
«consisted of a stone platform, erected somewhat west- 
ward of the former wooden bridge, and was 926 feet 
long and 4o feet in width, standing about 60 feet 
above the level of the water. It contained a drawbridge 
and nineteen broad pointed arches, with massive piers 
warying from 25 feet to 34 feet in breadth raised upon 
strong elm piles covered by thick planks bolted together. 
‘Tt is possible that the immense wooden starlings attached 
to the piers did not form part of the original structure, but 


were added afterwards to keep the foundations of the bridge | 


‘from being undermined. The obstruction caused by these 
huge barriers and the large number of piers reduced the 
entire channel of the river from its normal breadth of 
goo feet to a total waterway of 194 feet, or less than a fourth 
of the whole. Peter of Colechurch’s ‘work has, however, 
not been without defenders (even as regards these points) 
among architects in more recent times, who have urged 
that the narrowness of the arches tended to preserve the 
‘navigation of the river above the bridge. 

Between the sixth and seventh piers, counting from the 
southern end, an aperture allowed the passage of large 
lhigh-masted vessels. The opening was crossed by a 
wooden bascule, which was raised to admit ships or to 
prevent the inroad of a hostile force upon the bridge. This 
‘drawbridge was from the first a source of great trouble, 
‘being constantly in need of repair or rebuilding. The 
‘bridge gate which guarded the entrance to the City from 
the south stood over the first arches of the Surrey end. 
“This gate,” Stow informs us, “ with the tower thereupon 
and two arches of the bridge, fell down, and no man 
perished by the fall thereof, in the year 1436, towards the 
new building whereof divers charitable citizens gave large 
sums of money.” In 1471 the Bastard Falconbridge and 
his Kentish mariners assaulted this restored entrance 
gate and burned both it and thirteen houses on the bridge. 
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Norden’s view shows the traitors’ heads fixed over the ol, 
This first happened in 1577, when the stone tower (4, 
which they were previously placed was removed, A gat 
fire in 1725 destroyed many houses at the Southwark. q 
of the bridge, and severely damaged the gate, which ng 
have formed a very inconvenient approach to the City, ; it 
was only 13 feet wide. After this fire the gate ,, 
reconstructed, the roadway widened to 18 feet, G 
two posterns added for foot passengers. This 4 
completed in 1728 and duly recorded in an inva 
placed above the gate. Not long afterwards, in 16, 
it was demolished with the rest of the City ga, 
The next important structure was the strong tower) 
keep which stood on the north side of the drawbridge, d 
was known as the Great or Stone Gate. Upon its bajs. 

ments the heads of traitors were at first placed, anit 
formed a second line of defence from invaders attachig 
the City from the south. In 1426 the tower adjoining e 
drawbridge was rebuilt. On the removal of the ste 
tower in 1577 a new structure, consisting of a gate an a 
tower, was set up on its site, and this was finished in 119, 
It was a beautiful building having all its fabric above | le 
bridge formed of timber. But the glory of the gate of 119 
was quite outshone by the magnificence of a wooden pale 
which spanned the bridge on the City side of the chapel, \d 
was proudly called Nonsuch House. It is said to have bn 

constructed in Holland entirely of wood and brought o | 
in pieces, being erected on the bridge with wooden if 


| only, not a single nail being used in the whole fat 


Built on the seventh and-eighth arches of London Brife 
from the Southwark end, it overhung the parapet on eh 
side, leaving a clear passage 20 feet wide underneath ts 
structure in the centre. This magnificent building 1s 
crowned with carved gables, cupolas and gilded vanes, id 
two sun-dials were placed on the top of its southern | se. 
The date of its erection cannot be fixed with certaity 
and its building and decoration probably occupied mi 
years. The celebrated mansion was repaired in 1(§ 


the entry of that year specifying it by the name of “Nee 


Such.” In the same year, and in 1649, the werkmen we 
busy rebuilding the houses which had lain in ruins site 
the fire of 1632. Even then the gaps were not complety 
filled, and to that circumstance was probably owing (e 


Optical, 


— 
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that the Great Fire of 1666 did not inflict much damage 
e bridge thoroughfare. Among the celebrated persons 
‘resided on London Bridge is said to have been John 
van, anditisa well-established fact that Hans Holbein, 
ourt painter, lived on the bridge, as did also Peter 
amy and Dominic Serres, marine painters, and Laguerre 
ngraver. — 
jngular picturesqueness and 
ridge : > or 
ugh they seriously interfered with the comfort and 
the safety of passengers. These houses were first 
in the reign of John, not long after the death of Peter 


animation were lent to the 


‘e of revenue for the bridge. The London tradesmen 
‘recognised the excellent trading possibilities of the 
e thoroughfare, and next to the famous Goldsmiths’ 


in the old City. In a rental of the year 1358 the 
yer of shops on the bridge is 138, and the amount of 
rents 160/. 4s. Next in interest to the bridge itseifis the 
as chapel dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
familiarly called St. Thomas of the Bridge. This 
-erected on the tenth or centre pier, which 
ured 35 feet in breadth and 115 feet from point to 
The building was 60 feet in length by 20 feet broad, 


| 
: 


shapel was built by Peter of Colechurch, and formed 
of his design for the erection of the bridge. 
ins were buried under the staircase in the middle of 
yuilding, which was the most beautiful on the bridge, 
either brass plate nor any inscription marked the site 
3 tomb. -In.1549°“‘it ‘is 'agreid,” runs a City minute, 
Mr. Wylford and Mr. Judde, surveyours of the workes 
» brydges, shall to-morrowe begyn to cause the chapell 


the same brydge to be defaced, and to be translated | 
a dwellyng-house, with as moche spede as they con- | 


s¢ntlye maye.” For a year or two, nevertheless, the 


hed remnant of the once beautiful edifice lingered on, | 
nm 1553 the agents of destruction appeared on the | 


ye centre of administration of the affairs of the bridge | 
| his instructive lecture, of which we have given but a brief 


1 the Bridge House. This house, in Stow’s opinion, 
neth to have beginning with the first founding of the 
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by the houses which lined its thoroughfare, | 


Jechurch, in 1205, the object being to providea reliable | 


‘in West Chepe, it became the most coveted business | 


tood over the parapet on the eastern side of the bridge. | 


His | 
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bridge, either of stone or timber.” It had two frontages, one: 
on the river and the other at Tooley Street, then known as 
Barns Street. It occupied with its wharves and storehouses 
a great space of ground, and lay east of St. Olave’s Church, 
and separated from it by a great stone house belonging to. 
the Abbot of St. Augustine of Canterbury. The house 
served not only as the headquarters of the workmen at the- 
bridge, but also as an office for the wardens, and was accord- 
ingly provided witha well-appointed suite of apartments for 
purposes of official business and entertainment. 

The history of London Bridge during the eighteenth 
century chiefly consists of doubts whether the bridge would 
stand, surveys of its buildings, repairs, reports of archi- 
tects, schemes for its alteration, and controversies con- 
cerning the erection of a new bridge, and, notwithstanding 
the expenditure of 100,000/. on the reconstruction about 
forty years previously, the nineteenth century opened with 
renewed agitation for better bridge accommodation. Designs 
for a new bridge were obtained, and finally in July 1823 an 
Act was passed “ for rebuilding London Bridge, and for im- 
proving and making suitable approaches thereto.” The design 
of John Rennie was adopted, and the contract was given to 
Messrs. Jolliffe & Banks, who undertook to construct the 
bridge within six years, about too feet to the westward of 
the old bridge, for the sum of 426,000/. The old bridge was to 
remain until the new one was completed. The first pile 
was driven on March 15, 1824, and the new London Bridge 
was opened by King William IV. and Queen Adelaide on 
August 1, 1831. The old bridge was not entirely removed 
until 1832, when the bones of the builder, Peter of Cole- 
church, were found beneath the masonry of the chapel. 

The bridge, as all know, has quite recently been widened, 
and this has furnished a sensible relief to its ever-increasing 
traffic. For more than 760 years no second bridge spanned 
the river within the limits of the Metropolis, for it was not 
till the middle of the eighteenth century that Westminster 
and Blackfriars bridges were built. But the old approach 
to the City still attracts thronging crowds of passengers, 
and London Bridge to-day, with its myriads of travellers, 
is still one of the greatest sights of the world. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Welch for 


resume. 


HE SILICATE PAINT OO. 


Made and sold a Water Paint in 1875. 


) Years’ Experience has stamped 


DU RESC 


as being the premier Water Paint. 


_MANUFACTURERS— 


HE SILICATE PAINT CO., 


J. B. ORR & CO., Ltd., 


CHARLTON, 


LONDON, 


S.E. 
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INDUSTRIAL ART. 


‘Tue prizes obtained by students of the Municipal School of 
Art, Birmingham, were distributed last week by Mr. George 
Clausen, A.R.A., who delivered the customary address. He 
pointed out that formerly all instruction was of a workshop 
character, but with the exception of sculpture that kind of 
instruction had died out, and the very meaning of the word 
“¢ srt” had become so hazy that instead of it comprising the 
whole manufacture of any beautiful thing it was now 
restricted to a kind of embellishment or ornament. In 
the old days of the workshop there was very little talk 
about art, but now there was a great deal. Art was in 
danger of becoming a pleasing excrescence, not something 
vital and useful, but sometimes regarded even as a thing 
which might be plastered ever some one else’s work to 
make it beautiful. One could not too strongly insist on 
the fact that the first element of beauty was that of fitness, 
whether in painting, sculpture, the making of furniture, the 
erection of buildings or the production of anything else. 
People had been making beautiful things since the begin- 
ning of the world in obedience to a want for those things. 
Beautiful things had been made because they were useful. 
Birmingham was to be congratulated on possessing a 
school which was solving most successfully the difficult 
problem of joining theory with practice. He had that day 
‘been through their schocls and had seen their work, and its 
“excellence was remarkable. The examples of work—not 
paper models, but actual things designed and made—were, 
it seemed to him, in some cases as fine as it was possible 
to make them. He was particularly struck with the metal- 
«work and jewellery, with the writing, the needlework and 
bookbinding, the best works in which were as fine as the 
examples of old times treasured in our museums. There 
was in them that union of the heart and hand found in all 
true art. These objects of daily use made beautiful should 
command from all who loved art ready appreciation. If he 
had to give a wedding present there was nothing he should 
like better than to choose some of the many things which 
he had admired at their exhibition. These things should 
be sought and treasured like a fine picture or a statue. He 


thought it was a very healthy sign for the artistic life o; f 
country that the energy ot so many students shoul}, 
devoted to this work of making beautiful things which pe), 
were likely to want. Unfortunately he had to see a ¢ 
many pictures which probably no one would ever y| 
and it seemed to him so much better that artistic ep) 
should be turned into necessary and useful channels 4; 
to be allowed to wander over the vague field of Pic r 
making. 
All work should be vital. What made so much otto 
called ornamental work a thing to be avoided was th); 
was matter in the wrong place. If a thing fulfilled{e 
purpose without a line of adornment it was at leas{|o 
ugly, and might be even beautiful in proportion. 
decoration should grov naturally from it and shoul) 
thought, have some meaning, or at least some relatic ¢ 
beautiful things. Nothing was new. People had |p 
making houses, statues, pictures and furniture from} 
earliest tines, and therefore it was very necessary for tiy 
to study precedent. This was the advantage of 13; 
museum. Too often a student started designing an ol} 
as if he felt himself to be the first one who had ever ) 
such a thing to do, but if they studied the history of thi 
made in obedience to the same needs as their own, ¢ 
could learn a great deal. They should study, aly 
having in mind the child’s questions “ how” and “wy. 
Then, if they had the sense they might do sometn 
original. A childish attitude of mind was a most neces 


thing for an artist to keep as long as ever he could. Tir 
was in Birmingham a distinct school of painters, fouie 
largely on the pre-Raphaelites and also partly on the vr 
of Burne-Jones. The Birmingham school was the |I 
school they had still working on those traditions, an 
wondered whether it would be possible to developh 
school in the way others had been developed by entrusn 


the decoration of some of the Birmingham buildings toh 
able young artists whom they had trained. The competi 
for the decoration of the Houses of Parliament which 6 
place in the middle forties marked a distinct epoch, a /h 
of awakening in English art, and it was possible they mi 
do a similar thing in Birmingham. They would theni 
only find a use for their local artists, but would also act 
the glory of their city. 
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Westminster h 
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as become one of the most important centres 


the professions of Architecture and Civil. Engineering, 
rangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 


E. 


n, Christchurch 


CO., Ltd., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 
OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 
ELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 


business purposes. 


te Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 


D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
1 view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 


is of this paper any questions relating to the 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 


Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
legal question that may be of interest to 


All ietters must be addressed “ LEGAL | 
ADVISER,’ Office of “‘ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, EG 


PATENT CALORIFIERS 


(NO STEAM TRAP REQUIRED) 


For HEATING ated nay and HOT WATER 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION AND ECONOMICAL IN WORKING. 


SPECIFIED BY H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS AND LEADING 
ARCHITECTS FOR ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS. 


os FOR ASYLUMS AND HO 
THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. 
SHEFFIELD, & 28 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. « BRIGHTSIDE 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 


as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 

necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As oveat disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 

Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

BIRKENHEAD.—May 17.—The Corporation of Birkenhead 
invite tenders for a central public library on a site fronting 
to Market Place South and Albion Street. The competition 
is limited to architects practising or residing within the 
borough. Premiums of 50, 30 and 25 guineas will be 
awarded by an assessor. Deposit one guinea. Mr, A. 
Gill, town clerk, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

CASTLEFORD.—March 3.—The Governors of Castleford 
Secondary schools invite designs from architects practising 
i the West Riding of Yorkshire for a dual Secondary 
school, &c., for 300 scholars. Premiums of 50/. and 25/. to 
be awarded by Mr. W. H. Brierly, the assessor. Deposit 
ios. 6d. Mr. A. Wilson, clerk to the Governors, Station 
Road, Castleford. ; 

Duptey.—March 30.—For a free library in St. James's 
Road. Competitors must be practising within 50 miles of 
Dudley. Mr. H. C. Brettell, town clerk, Town Hall, Dudley. 

Duruam.—March 15.—The Durham County Education 
Authority invite competitive plans for a Secondary school 
at Bishop Auckland. Premiums of 20/ and 1o/. will be 
paid for the plans placed second and third respectively. 
Mr. J. A. L. Robson, secretary for higher education, Shire 
Hall, Durham. 

FAILSwoRTH.—March 28.—The District Council invite 
designs for a library (cost not to exceed 3,000/.) in Oldham 
Road. Premiums of 20/ and ro/. Deposit one guinea. 
Mr. H. C. Broome, clerk, Council Offices, Failsworth. 

SuNDERLAND.—March 30.—New church and halls for the 
Presbyterian Church of England in the Side Cliff Road, 
Roker, Sunderland. Premiums of 25/. and 15/. respectively. 
Lithographed plans of site, &c., on application to Mr. George 
W. Bain, 46 John Street, Sunderland. 


Wus.epon.—March 9.—For an elementary school in 
Pelham Road to accommodate 1,000 children. Premiums 
of 150/. (to merge in the commission) for the first design, 
and of 100/, and s50/. Mr. J. W. Simpson, assessor. Send 
in name with qualifications to Mr. A. Steele Sheldon, clerk, 
Education Office, 12 Queen’s Road, Wimbledon. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ADLINGTON.—March 5.—For the erection of an elementary 
Council school at Adlington, Cheshire, to accommodate 
about 180 children. Deposit 2/7, Mr. Arthur Brocklehurst, 
architect, Adelphi Chambers, 30 Brown Street, Manchester. 

ALNwick.—March 2.—For proposed alterations and addi- 
tions to Messrs. Barclay & Co.’s branch bank. Messrs. 


Hicks & Charlewood, architects, 67 Westgate Road, New- | 


castle-on-Tyne. 


ARMATHWAITE.—March 2.—For the erection of a stone 
bridge of four arches across the river Eden, in the parishes 
of Ainstable and Hesket-in-the-Forest, within half a mile of 


Armathwaite station, Cumberland, Deposit ‘1/7. is. Mr. 
Geo. Jos. Bell, M.LC.E., county Surveyor and bridge-master 
for Cumberland, The Courts, Carlisle. 

Baxnet.— March 13.—For the erection of nurses’ home 
at the workhouse at Barnet. Messrs. White, Son & Pill, 
13 and15 High Street, Barnet. 

BarnsLey.—March 5.—For 
nurses’ home, Beckett hospital. 
architects, 5 Eastgate, Barnsley. 

3ARROW-IN-FuRNESS.—March 12.—For the erection of a 
balcony at the North Lonsdale hospital. Deposit ros. 6d. 
Mr. E. F. Norris, 9 Coniston Road. 

BotraLiack.—March 2.—For the erection of a pair of | 
residences at Bottallack Mine, St. Just, Cornwall. Mr. Oliver / 
Caldwell, architect, Victoria Square, Penzance. 


BournBroox.—March 20.—For a tower 300 feet high at | 
the new university buildings at Bournbrook, Birmingham. 
Deposit 2/7 2s. Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and Mr. E. Ingress | 
Bell, architects, 19 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 

Burntwoop.—March 2.—For alterations and improve- 
ments to the Burntwood and Chase Terrace Council schools, | 
Staffordshire. Deposit 17 1s. Mr. Graham Balfour, director | 
of education, County Education Office, Stafford. 

Coventry: — March 9. — For’ the erection of eight 
labourers’ cottages and additions to farm buildings at the | 
Corporation sewage farm, Baginton, near Coventry. De- | 
positay. ons. Mr. J. iE; Swindlehurst, city engineer and 
veyor, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 


additions to the Cooper 
Messrs. R. & W. Dixon, 


| and root-house 
| Cornwall. 


| ment of the head post office. 
| ford, H.M. Office of Works, London, S.W. 


a dressing-room at 
sur- | Kent. 


' Gardens, S.W. 


DoncastEr.—March 7.—For the erection of reton ae 
and coal-store extension with iron tussed roofs at the ga 
works, viz. (a) retort-house and coal-stores buildings, (b) ro; 
ironwork for same, (c) the whole of the buildings complet 
Mr. R. Watson, engineer, Gasworks, Doncaster. 


EnrieLp.—March 11.—For extending each end of ty 
of the pavilions at the isolation hospital, World’s En. 
Winchmore Hill. Mr. Richard Collins, Public Office! 
Enfield. | 


GILDERSOME.—March 4.—For the erection of a stabl. 


_ The Surveyor, Council Offices, York. 


FlasLINGDEN.—March 13.—For the demolition of foy 
cottages, widening of the Ogden river bridge, the erectio; 
of parapet walls and other appurtenant works in connectio) 
with the said bridge, at Helmshore. Deposit 17, 15, Offic; 
of Mr. }. Singleton Green, borough surveyor, Haslingden. | 


Hrace.—March 4.—For the extension of the Heage En 
dowed Council school, Derbyshire, to accommodate abou 
150 children. Deposit 17 1s. Mr. George H. Widdows 
A.R.I.B.A., architect to the committee, County Educatior 


| Offices, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 


ILrorp.—March 11.—For the erection of an elementary 
school for 1,230 children, together with latrines, playsheds 
caretaker’s house, boundary walling, fencing, drains, &c,, 
on the Uphall Road site. Deposit 5. 5s. Mr. C. J. Daw- 
son, architect, 11 Cranbrook Road, Ilford. 


IRELAND. — March 6.— For the erection of fourteen 


| labourers’ dwellings for the Rural District Council of North 
Dublin. 


| Street, Dublin. 


Mr. J. O'Neill, clerk, Board-room, North Brunswick 


Kra.—March 9 —For the erection of a wain-house, cattle 
at Lower Lanner, in the parish of Kea, 
The Farmhouse at Lower Lanner. } 


1 
| 
Ktncston-upon-THamEs,—March 5.—For the enlarge- 


Deposit 17. 1s. Mr. J, Ruther-. 


Lrr.—March 22.—For the erection of conveniences and. 
Northbrook Park, Bromley Road, Lee, 


Mr. L. Gomme, clerk, County Hall, Spring | 
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A TILE wits 4 NON-REFLECTING SURFACI 
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J. & W. WADE & CO., Fiaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM, stat 


ARTITIONS 


For 

WORKS FREELY AND EASILY, 

Architects’ Specifications carried out in 
ESTIMATES FREE on applicat 


, 


EASILY KEPT CLEAN 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


dividing Schools, Halls, &c 
CAN BE OPENED AND CLOSED BY A BOY! 
all kinds of Wood. 


ton to— 


R. E. JAMES, 124 Princes Road, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dresse’ 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS 


Telegraphie Address, ** QUARRIES,’ LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


BOILER SETTINGS 


WITH PATENT ASBESTOS CUSHION. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR COMPLETE INSTALLATION. 


E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 
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LeEps.—March 2.—For the whole or any of the several St. Brees.—March 5.—For additions to Grindal House. 


jdes, namely, “eal mason, ee and ayer Mr. A. Huddart, architect, 9 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 
| F rer, slater, painter, ironfo er an = 54 e : x 
ber,* plasterer, Spey » i under con Scortanp.—March 5.—For the construction of the follow- 


um 
\ y x i i i : . : "eee 

ster’s work required in the erection of shops and hotel | ing bridges, for the Brechin district committee :—Justin- 
haugh bridge—taking-down the existing bridge over the 


emises in Commercial Street; also for taking-down, 
i nd re-erecting of the present Mitre hotel pre- | yiyer S i . : 
moving a Rea vin eae Rac ieleeenn ree : river Southesk at Justinhaugh and erecting a new steel 
ises upon ae ge oad. ° | girder bridge; Westwater bridge—constructing a widening 
‘essrs. Sate ae ay seen e and surveyors, | of the existing masonry bridge of three spans carrying the 
ion Str ? Phin or . : a 
arlton Chambers, 04 eet, Leeds Brechin and Edzell highway over the Westwater; Pow- 
~ Lock’s Heatu.—March 4.—For the erection of a Council | mouth bridge—taking-down the existing bridge near Bridge 
ool at Lock’s Heath, Hants. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. W. J. of Dun and erecting a new bridge. Deposit r/. 1s. each. 


aylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. Messrs. Crouch & Hogg, engineers, 14 Blythswood Square, 
Lonpon.— March 11.— For additions and alterations to | Glasgow. 
e West Ham and East London Hospital, Stratford, E. ScoTLanp.—March 7.—For the mason, joiner, slater, 


eposit yo. Apply by March 2 to Mr. H. Percy Adams, plumber and plaster and cementwork of a house at Bow- 
chitect, 28 Woburn Place, Russell Square, London. mont Forest, near Kelso, and also for a water supply for 
Marcate.—March 5.—For the construction of a bridge the ‘same. The Chamberlain to His Grace the Duke of 

er Newgate Gapway. Mr. E. A. Borg, C.E., borough sur- Roxburghe. 
yor, Town Hall, Margate. | . SHEFFIELD.—March 5.—For work to be done in the erec- 
tion of annexe at Fulwood, for the Sheffield Royal hospital : 


id laundry-rooms at the County school. Messrs. D. E. —(Contract 1) for excavation, forming grounds, roadmaking 
and laying-out of grounds; (2) for buildings ; (3) for heating 


homas & Son, architects, Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. Muse. , ; = 
Mortey.—March 7.—For alterations and extensions to THRO L Shen ie Me oe CN SS REL: 
zel Mills. Messrs. T. A. Buttery & S. B. Birds, archi- ; eae ies iia , P 
‘cts, Queen Street, Morley. SHEFFIELD.—March 7.—For excavations for a post office. 
: i : .| Deposit 17 1s. The Postmaster, Head Post Office 
Morrram St. AnpREw.—March 5.—For the erection of | Sheffield ; : 
1 elementary Council school to accommodate about 150 | Se erpriry March Te For the whslavor anc eoruanee 
aeren, for the ees ae Council. Deposit 2/. | the work required in the erections of Chiral hones as a 
tt. John Cubbon, architect, 4 Chapel Walks, Manchester. | residence for the medical superintendent ; (2) an isolation 
Ossett.—March 4.—For the erection of a storage ware- | pavilion and an observation pavilion, all in the grounds 
ouse at Calder Vale Mills, Healey, Ossett, Yorks. Mr. B. | of the hospital for infectious diseases at Lodge Moor. 
Vatson, architect and surveyor, Upper Taylor Street, | Messrs. Gibbs & Flockton, architects, 15 St. James's Row, 


| Mitrorp Haven.—March 5.—For erection of cookery 


iatley. Sheffield. 

: RavenstHorPE.—March br—-For, the various works Suitpon.—March 19.—For the erection of a school at 
painters’ excepted) required in erection of nine houses in | Shildon for about 1,100 scholars :—(1) Below ground-floor 
Tebble Street. Mr. David H. Lumb, architect, Bowling | levels; (2) above ground levels (including latrines, play- 
meen, Ravensthorpe. sheds, playgrounds, boundary-walls, &c.). The County 

Rorpean.—March 4.—For the erection of junior house | Education Committee’s Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 

chool on a site adjoining the existing Roedean school, near Taunton.—March 14.—For alterations and additions at 
srighton. Messrs. John W. Simpson & Maxwell Ayrton, | the isolation hospital. Mr. F. W. Roberts, architect 
rehitects, 3 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 2 Hammet Street, Taunton. 
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Contractors to H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


TERRAZZO 


And Mosaic Artists, Flooring Contractors, 
Marble Tiles, Granolithic, Wall Tiling, &c. 


A. MION & CO., Duke St., Liverpool. 
(Branches at Blackpool, Harrogate, and Cardiff. 


ELECTRIC 
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F TTT peer perrereernrrT TT | 


Yale Locks | 


have the celebrated pin- 
tumbler mechanism and 
small, paracentric key. 
They give genuine se- 
curity and cost but lit- 
tle more than inferior 
locks. Made in many forms. 
For sale by all Ironmongers. 


YALE & TOWNE, Ltd. 
6 CITY ROAD, E.C. - - LONDON. 
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SEND US 


Your Enquiries 


For CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORKS, 
: ROOFING, STORACE TANKS. 


_ FINEST “‘HYDRO” MADE. 

:  Ltd., LEEDS, 
TT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, CLAYTON SON & €0., Ltd., LEEOS 
—MOTHERWELL. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


ALBRAITH & WINTON 


| GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 


ONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in i 
FE OEE eS AR eo ec ccnr dnee tats wartrson so ef SPECIAL_HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. ; : 2 ; ig kt 

- ; i aC tions, &c. for Granit 1 

5 ST VINCENT ST CLASCOW > Gonerete Paving Wags Stirs, Stone, Sil, Copinu,. os Also PRESSED Smooth-faced { eee ® 
. . “EXCELSIOR, FINEDON.” Nat, Tel. No. 10 Fi i SS 

: x Be HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD, 

STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ag@ 
5 are as good now as when first fixed. 

syste Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. . > %, EXCELSIOR 
ee ee a anna Me ET coun, 8. |HADD BLUE STONE 
oN. : > “exn,% 

sess" WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. % jim, Lng Me ’ 
ah serge Largest STEAM WELL-BorING TOOLS IN THE KINGDOM. Zig? oe%te, % | incipally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 
—_— LONDON OFFICE, Telephone No. 3545 London Wall. S Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


8 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
CE Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


3g essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the f 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 
. 5 E. ¢. 


5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 


AD 
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Urmston.—March 2.—For benches and general fittings 
for the new chemical laboratory at the Manchester sewage 
works, Davyhulme, Urmston. The Manager of the Sewage 
Works. 

Wates.—March 2.—For the erection of a house at 
Pontfadog. Mr. E. Green-Davies, architect, Plas-yn-Llan, 
Gobowen. 

Waxes.—March 6.—For alterations and additions to 
Morfa Calvinistic Methodist chapel, Kidwelly. Deposit 17. Is. 
Messrs. W. Jones & W. D. Morgan, M.S.A., joint architects, 
Pentre, Rhondda Valley. 

Wates.—March 8.-—For alterations to the borough police 
station, Carmarthen. The Borough Surveyor's Office, John 
Street, Carmarthen. 

Wates.—Martch 9.—For enlargement and renovation of 
Saron C.M. chapel, Furnace, Llanelly. Mr. William Harries, 
2 Ynys-y-cwm Road, Furnace. 

Wates. — March 9.— For proposed additions to Pen- 
pentre, Llandaff. Deposit 1/. Is. Mr. W. H. Dashwood 
Caple, architect, 2 Church Street, Cardiff. 


Wates.—March 9.—For the erection of a workmen’s 
hall at Ebbw Vale, Mon. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. Hy. Waters, 
architect, Beaufort. 

Wates.—March 14.—For the erection of a school, with 
classrooms, &c., at the Calvinistic Methodist church, 
Garndiffaith. Mr. D. J. Lougher, architect, Bank Chambers, 
Pontypool. 

Wates.—March 15.—For the erection of a mixed and 
infant school at Christchurch, near Newport, Monmouth- 
shire. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Alfred Swash, architect, New- 
port. 

Wates.—March 16.—For the erection of fifty houses at 
Twynrodyn, Merthyr, and for the construction of two streets 
in connection therewith, including drainage works. 
Deposit 1/. 1s. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

Wates.—March 18.—For the following works, for the 
Pontypridd Urban District Council :—(1) Supply and erec- 
tion of steelwork in connection with the construction of a 
bridge over the river Taff at the Berw, Pontypridd ; (2) 
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SUPPLEMEN 


masonry abutments, fence walls and other works in a 
nection with above bridge ; (3) supply and erection of ste: 
work in connection with the construction of a bridge - 
Factory Lane, Graig, Pontypridd ; (4) masonry abutmen | 
fence walls and other works in connection with abo. 
bridge. Deposit 1/. 1s. each contract. Mr. P.R. A.W. 
loughby, engineer and surveyor, Municipal Buildings, Pont. 
pridd. 
Watsatt.—March 4.—For the erection of a bri 
chimney-stack, 130 feet high, at the electricity-generatii: 
station, Wolverhampton Street, and for an extension of t]. 
flues. The Borough Electrical Engineer, the Generatii, 
Station. 


WokxtncHam.—-March 11.—For the construction of tl: 


brick abutments, &c., in connection with the erection of, 


bridge over the Emm Brook in the Barkham Road. Depos: 
14 ‘Mr. O. W. Marks, borough engineer and surveyo 
Town Hall, Wokingham. 


Workincton.—March 11.—For the erection of four sem 
detached villas at Townhead. Mr. W. H. Nuzum, arch 
tect and surveyor, Frostoms Road, Workington. 


YeLLING.—March 5.—For works of addition and alter: 
tion to the Council school. The County Education Cor) 
mittee, 36 High Street, Huntingdon, 


} 
l 
| 


{ 
| 


| 

Tue negotiations between the Londom County Coune 
and the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster with regar 
to the extension of the Kingsway swbway to the Embank 
ment, which have delayed the work of construction, hay 
been concluded. By an Act of 1902 the Council was em 
powered to carry the subway to the Embankment, but ne 
to construct tramways on it, and 5,400/. was agreed upon a 
the compensation payable to the Duchy as owner of th 
estate. A further 4,000/. has now been claimed in view o 
the construction of tramways, and the sum of 9,400/, ha 
finally been fixed upon by the highways committee, subjec 
to approval by the Council, to cover all damage other thai 
structural to the property of the Duchy. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


SPRAGUE & CO. L™ 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
and PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale 
promptly executed. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & 66., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


Telegrams, ‘* Photo, London.’’ 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 


For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


: Under Royal Patronaace. Snstant Despatch, | 


GALVANIZED 
WROT. TUBES 
for Gas, Water and Siea:n.. 


GALVANIZED 
IRON ROOFING | 


and all necessary Fittings. 


(JOHN ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY STRATFORD. | 


Have*you ordered the New Journal? 
DHE * coms 


Building Trade. 


If not send 14d. in stamps to 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 


[BLACK LINE PRINTS 


200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. } 


| 
F 
QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED | 
) POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 4 
Accurately and with Despatch. Sa Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (at 
METCHIM & SON, 73 inches wider: . 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W.,] POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post 7d. Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Sam; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. Ci 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERP 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, ‘&c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 


OF ALL 
= | FIRST CLASS DEAL? 
er EVERYWHERE. ~, 


(DOREL FRERES’ SYSTEM). 
Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 


R2s Method of Perspectiwee 
Write for particulars free. 


ww. EF. STANLEY & CO... Ltd. 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. (Regd. Trade Mark.) THE é 
Tele. 871 Hop. . Telegrams, “‘ Tribrach, London.” ‘ec : 9 y é 
: i 
a 
LIGHTNING SAMSON = rei 
CONDUCTORS. SOLID yi 8 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, Durabiy 
of the ord 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Yelegrams, “‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


so-called * 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


Tel. Address, *‘ May, Sheffield." . Best Architects 
WM. & THOS. MAY, Lid. 3° IT 18 USED ty the 
s Builders. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &. Priced Catalogues, showing 


WM. E. PECK & ¢ 


(Inco). 
& BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHE, 
Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMON 


Draftismen and Lithographers, 7 
Nos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTE 
Telephone, No. 551 Victoria. : 
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TENDERS. CATERHAM. 

BEAMINSTER. | For remodelling two bath-rooms at asylum, for the Metro- 
4x (Contract No. 2) waterworks. Messrs. Beestey, Son & | politan Asylums Board. Mr. W. T. Hatcu, engineer- 
' Nicnoxs, engineers, 11 Victoria Street, Westminster, in-chief. 

| S.W. | Tabor . . ° ; : ; ; . £802 13. 0 
Cooking . . . . . . wef oO }) Yomith’& Co. : : : , F ; “734 oF 0 
Osenton . : : > . . - 3606 7 9} Humphrey & Co. . 5 ; : 709 0 O 
‘Anison & Co. ; : : , : . 3,450.0. Oo Nirah paararee ; Oe at 
Munford & Son . : - : : SiaedOoe 7 33 An? b arSiS : : : : “1 2OS Ge 
‘Tabor... : ; ; : ; : . 3,309 6 9 sowen & Sons : ; : é ; .- O837%.01,0 
‘Coston. & Co. : : : : 2 SOs elo Collins . . . : : : : - 630780140 
‘Davies, Ball & Co. 2 : : F Mia LOTo | 0 Streather ; 5; : : : F ~ ‘Kogmoaira 
‘Neal . : ‘ : ; : : ea. Ob5aly 7/3 | Inns ; : ; 590 0 O 
Ashley . ; : ‘ : : : - 2,995 9 9; Glendinning . 2g rome) 
‘Cottle . : fe ; : ; PROTO FO! “pct & So, ; : : ee) 
Pollard & Co. 5 Sat We : ‘ , 2 O4teheri >) | ORE ; * : : . rT er, 
‘Dunn . : : ; : ; : . 2,910 L851 | Hussey . : . . . . - §70 0 0 
“Steer & Pearce . : : : ‘ . 2,903:12 2 WaLL, Summerstown, Tooting, £.W. (ac- 

“Streeter & Co... , : ' : rd SO Tas Ose 2' | cepted ) : : 4 , , . SEO ome 
‘Meredith Bros. . . : ; : +0 2. S00": 30 | 

Hayward. ; : : oj 2189052 0270 | 

“chic Carden & Co. ; ; : : : ad 3 : | GLENFIELD; 

Jenking & Son ; : ; ; ‘ ; eae 13 2 For construction | of stoneware pipe sewers, &c. Mr. J. 
-Osrnan . : E ; p ; ; . 2,713 0 0! ; TURNER, engineer, Wigston. 

‘Cunninghan . : a6 ke OF, O Keetch & Wainer ‘ : ; ; 453,97 SekQueO 
~Macponap, Oxford (accepted ) : : aac ta Ov 10 Hutchison & Son. - 3,764 15 0 

| »Lane Bros. . P : F : ee Moyen fee) Re 

: BROADSTAIRS. Johnson & Langley ‘ F ; 335500088 O 
or the erection of pair of villas in Dickens Road. Mr. W. Wright & Co. ; : : 2 ; ~ 8 SOO. JOE 
_ Lronarp Dow Ton, architect, City Bank Chambers, Fox : A F : : ‘ f 3,500 dye a 
' Bedford Row, W.C. | Flower. ‘ ; : é : : 53445 eS 
. Brown : ; - ' : ; SEOSET Oo. oO Ward & Jetley . : : 2 : uo 3414.15) 00 
| Martin 7 ; f ; : - : g80 0 o Macdonald . : : ‘ : : . 13,400 0 0 
|Forwalk F - : : : : o7sinor.o'|) Ball, . - 4 : : : , } 33954 O 
Holbourn . - ‘ : . : : g56ig00.|) ), Barry, ; ; . . i . Gs .as3 sar Or O 
‘Price Bros. . . : : : : : 940 0 0} Holme& Son. : : : 7 ow Sia2ta eho 
Goodburn . ‘ ; ; : ; ‘ g00 o o| Palmer. : : é : : ’ 49435200, Or; 0 
i .. : : ‘ ; : : : 896 o o| Orton . : ; : ; ’ é 63.2800 OO 
|May (accepted) . : : z s ; 889 o oj; Smith . ; ; ‘ ; : : s -$,2400.0' 0 
'Miriams.- . ; , : 2 : 799 0 ©O| Hickman. am 42thss Or) 0 
_ Architect's estimate ( ; . : ; goo o 0! Mason & Davey, Kirby Munloe (accepted ) Mc Hol mare eat, 


- 
- 


MARTIN EARLE & 3 Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C 


ROCHESTER KENT 
LONDON OFFICE 1S QUEEN VICTORIA STREEL 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


Ke 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 

|RTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works : NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
j,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRICHTON & 
‘UTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


| ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to he absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free LE FE DS 


ee every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE. BUILDING, Ciresnlionses, &c. 


we BRISTOL | 


Teie. No. 2141. Bi 


“14, Narrow PLAINcB RISTOL. 
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HANDSWORTH. HODDESDEN. 

For the erection of laundry and workshop at the Wattville | For reconstruction of Gas-house Bridge: mi 
Street Council schools. Messrs. Woop & Kenprick, Fraser & Son . ; g : As . £262‘ 10 
architacts, West Bromwich. Alexander, Finlay & Co. : : F » J22R ae, . | 

Walton Bros.< (3. san Senate £11336 o o| Piggott&Co.  . . 2 215 6 | 
Buck . ; : : F ‘ TASES O;- 0 Handyside & Co. . f - 4 oka 
Smith & Son ’ 5 : 3 ‘ 20M, 2 00. OO Heap, WriGuHTsoNn & Co. (accepted) * - 200iniy 
Cane & Son. ; , : ; : M227 FES, O LICHFIELD. 
LEU 3 ; ; ; ; ; * 4,195 © ©} For the erection of works at union wo 
és f ! yorkhouse. M 
aoe mosaic ; . : : : iiss iS ‘ RicuarpD J. BARNES, architect, Lichfield. = | 
Atkinson. ; : : : : 1,159 Oro Chattle geri : : ; ; : “4, 464 0 
Harris & Son : : 5 : 5 6,500 o 
Webb . ‘ : : ; - : sealyh5o, 20,740 Willedek & Cole : 6.430 Me | 
Webb & Son : 5 : : : » AL SO- 5O.0 F i ; : ‘a 
: Smith & Sons : 3 : . F - O17 | 
Maddocks & Walford . ; ; i Sant 150.1020 ‘ 
Rowbotham . : , 5‘ ; ; - 6,018 0 
Dallow & Son ; ; et 20 OO baton 5,980 4 
BrsHop, King’s Heath (accepted) . 3 C007 22070 Heaton: ; i ‘ : . 676mm 
Musson 4 : t : ‘ - 5,075 ae | 
HENDON. Sharp & Sons : ; : : : - 5,045: emmy. | 

For kerbing, channelling and stone paving works in Eee . . a . 
peewee Road, West Hendon. Mr. S. Sater GRIMLEY, MiginsesSons : : : : ‘ a x | 
Soe eas eee Lowe & Sons : : ‘ : . - - 5, 560umen 

Pipes and Hacksley Bros. . «| 5, 24a aoa | 
rene Ware Des Cones Bo Kersuaw, Burton-on-Trent (accepted ies 5118 0 ¢ 
Jacksons: 0°. fh" 72 Aa aeors aed EB OE KORN 5. ein 48 
: ‘ « 4,835 0 ¢ 
Adams . : : <2 4,046) 52 ed S007 12 4 
Bower Bros. . : -  $,905°19 0 3:870 "OO LONDON. 
Pedrette . : : ». 3,050: 010 3,870 oO oO| For the manufacture, supply and delivery of trucks for th: 
Brummell ; : May top i by 2 3,749 18 II additional 300 electric cars required for use on thy 
Rutter): : St A ee BOT On OO London County Council’s tramways. 
Muirhead & Cs. , a SAS as 2602977 6 The Metropolitan Amalgamated Railway 
Morgan & Sons _. = » 3,090 177-92 BHa0 OO Carriage and Waggon Co. . : . £51,675: ae c 
Powdrill . : 2 > RGO2R TORS 35558 O 5 Thornewill & Warham . : : - 50,700 0 ¢ 
Pedrette & Co. : 3508, TOM — Peckham Engineering Co. . : « 49,500 See ¢ 
Mowlem & Co. : - 3.560.110 20 3,538. 0 oO Mountain & Gibson (alternative) ; - 49,350 0 ¢ 
lles. : ; ‘ » 13590 Om 2.51040) 20 Do. do. E - .45,000 0 '¢ 
Macdonald’. 3,510 105.0 235390 110; 7.0 Do. do. : + .45,520nuen <| 
Dickson, St. Albans (ac- Do. do. E - 45,030 0 ¢ 
copted ). ‘ : -'- 35406 819-818 339932 8 Do : ; ‘ : - 44,250°7o ¢ 
Watson, jun. . : , 2 a SOG Ome PON Ts ved ay Heenan & Froude. 43,500 O1¢ 
Haycock & Sons . Hee Son Re ur ieal S85 —S°11 Kerr, Stuart & Co., Ltd., , London and Stoke | 
Osenton . : ; 51 2, 7e seas ow 677040 (recommended ) ‘ : - 39,300 @ a 


SIONE & WOOD CARVING & 
| Duran Ask JON DON. ok 


: Se) FOR ALL CLIMATE: 
at A a ip WATER-PROOF. | 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PRO! 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


hentai | Jellies dire! ey fe one Ltd. mec ah SUNCOM RONDON N.W. Established 18? 


EGERS, SO! & CO 


TIMBER AND HARDWOOD MERCHANTS. Telegrams, ‘‘ THICKLY, LOnv¢, 
Telephones, 

i Note Address | wher Office, _) Eagle Wharf, High Street, Peckham, i 
°SS | Wharf and Mill, and at Chelsea and Soho. 299, WESTER 


SPECIAL FLOORING.S in OAK, TEAK, MAPLE, PITCH PINE, &c., to any required joint. | 
-LOORING BLOCK.S in DEAL, PITCH PINE, OAK, and other Hardwoods. 


MIGH QUALITY. LOW PRICES. PLEASE WRITE US. ) 


Expert in Photography — 4 
nected with. LIGHT AND Al 
RIGHT OF WAY, DILAPID 


Architectural Photographer, TIONS, BOUNDARIES, &¢- 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. | 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


BO TH E G ROVE, WAN DSWORTH, S.W. Telephone: 327 Batterse’ 
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ee OOOO eo 
LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued. 

For roadwork and plate-laying, exclusive of the supply 0} | For installation of electric lighti i i 
: a : : : : ghting, lightning conductors, 
rails and special trackwork, in connection with the electric bells, telephones and steam nea required 
reconstruction for the underground conduit system of in connection with art block of the L.C.C. Hammer- 
electric traction of -the existing horse tramways in | emithobechninalinentte erry 
Goswell Road, Pentonville Road and Gray’s Inn Road, Blackburn, Starling & Co ; £2,6 ar 
and the construction for the same system of traction of Spagnoletti Od 3 : i > ei th ay ie 
the new authorised lines in St. John Street, of about Brightwell is ; : ’ ‘ Bee pt ys 
2} miles of double track. Army and Navy Auxiliary Co-operative 
Fry Bros. . : ¢ : X F . 473,028 7 8 Supply. : ;  Va1Sawero 
Mowlem & Co. . . . - 70,893 9 © Grant & Taylor . ‘ : : é 91,01 fener O 
Griffiths & Co. . . : . . - 69,832 8 6 Seth Brothers ; ; : J BW elt ise ae 
White & Co. . . . . . - 65,675 12 0 Wippell Brothers & Row . 4 : 4.1, 700—r ous O 
Manders . . . . . . - 63,999 13 7 Higgins & Griffiths . : : ’ pe RW te® BY te 
Dick, Kerr & Co. . . . . - 60,945 1! 7 Glover & Co. 4 ’ : ; : ‘pe 1,6262;08. 0 
Blackwell & Co., Ltd, London (recom- Fryer & Co. i» i pee 1,550 @ 0 
mended ) . sila . : . - 60,059 19 7 Cozens . ‘ ' : 4 : : 3 1,484 °o Oo 
Chief engineer's estimate . : , G7 728-14" 2 Gear Aras ; : 1, AGEa Ot ¢ 
For alterations to tank, &c., near Crystal Palace, for the Penrose & Co... . . ; : - 1,460 0 0 
Metropolitan Water Board. Barton & Sons. : . . . - 45420,,.0 0 
Steel Roof, &c Smeeton & Page, 63 Queen Victoria Street 
et rood & Co. . y : : . £1,200 0 0 (recommended ia ‘ : é ; 2 8)3608" 5 0 
Bares Bros. . : ; Fare iG) 4 Engineer’s estimate. ; 2 P a OOOm Om O 
C. & W. Walker. . . . . . 768 O O| For removal and re-erection of overhead travelling erane at 
Fraser & Son. . . . . . F350 oO the Elephant and Castle sub-station. 
Piggott & Co... . . . 695 0 oO Carrick & Ritchie . : ; : : A220 ee 
Westwood & Wright . . . . . 677° 9 0 Smith & Co. . : ; : : : ents SOM 
Jones & Co., Goswell Road (recommended) 499 9 ©| Jessop & Appleby Bros. (recommended). . 136 0 0 
Special Castings. F ee 
or the purchase and removal of temporary electricity 
Holwell Iron Co. : 4 y . c seas enerating station building of corrugated 1 Lough 
ee . Co. . ; ‘ : ; : oo re) eee Fascaca = Sevewatiad 2 se 
iggott 0. . - - : : 5 46 0 0 ee: ¢ : 
Stanton Ironworks Co. (recommended ) 5 42 2'0'°0 save panonion Saree Supply Corporation Poe eo 
Steel Pipes. Keen : ; : ; ; . ee FDA On O 
Lloyd & Lloyd . . . : . . 185 10 oO Marshall, sen.. : ‘ ; ‘ : 750. Oo 0 
Piggott & Co. . : : : : ; 140 0 O| Bare ; : ; : , , i treo) OO 
Spencer & Co. (recommended) . : 4 137 10 0 a eee P f for L 
For alterations at the east lodge at Avery Hill. i Sere, two:5 5: eet fe ee ea ae 
Me sods |. lt eh 84 10° 0 Each. 
Knight : . , ; : ZPaLoe O Merryweather & Scns . : , : 7 L105, "oO! 0 
Pollock (recommended). : : ; aodeeo oe © Bayleys, Ltd. : ; : : : fr Tay) 
RON STAIRS, aT | 
Straight and Circular. aZze B SH OSAIC ART cO., : 
j LTD., 
VERANDAHS. ‘ DD sre, 34 Emerald, Stret, 
DAN & DAVIDSON, Lit., Carrick Foundry, meena’ London, W.C. 
_ STANNINGLEY, LEEDS. ric S, Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
ee GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. 
"3 WO00 CARVING og The Farnley Iron Co. Notes Leeds. Contractors to the West Ham Borough Council, etc. 
; [ : 
Windsor St, prs CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 
RMINGHAM. 


in all its Branches. 
STEEL and IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS. 


BALUSTERS, NEWELS, 
TERDOORS, and CARVING 
of every description. 


ROOF 
PRINCIPALS 
and 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. AG 


W. & J. OAKES, ZN fo en ae 
Anchor Street, Hunslet, LEEDS. p——-—" MOTOR CARACE ROOFS 


"Com 


Telephone No. 583. Z OUR SPECIALTY. | 


Special Estimates on receipt of particulars of requirements. 


, Z 
J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. BOULTON & PAUL, 1. 
er 


STEEL 
JOISTS. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 
Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “ JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIRECRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 

A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &e. 

& JINGO”’? Chimney Pots and 
“ JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 

4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE inthe TRADE 


ESTABIISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
» CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A. & HILL & HEY 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘*EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST and 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zin¢ 
throughout. 


ors ttpp 
——————_——— 
. “Te 


“WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST. 


ca 


Have you ordered the New Journal, 
WALHES « 


Building Trade? 


If not send 14d. in stamps to 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 
Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


ULL LIST, and dates when they appearey 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
published on Applicaticn to The Publisher. 


Z = , _Tele. Address, a 
REG. No. 821,590. yentials eee 
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SUPPLEMENT | 
LONDON—conztinued. | SCOTLAND—continued. | 
For supply and erection of wrought-iron fencing and gates | For additions to the Balavil Arms hotel. Mr. A. Mackenzie 
between the park and college land at Avery Hill. architect. ; | 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss ; A ‘ . 4498 17 6 Accepted tenders. 
Raybould & oe, 5 , < ; i ee J. & D. Macdonald, mason. 
Faulkner & Sons . : : ; : TEAST: 0 D.&MF ; 
Hill & Smith . : : : E 3 1481.10! 0 ce raser, ee er; * 
McVey . ; A ; ; : ; - 475-5 9 gene 
J. & R. Forbes, plasterer. 
Elwell @ Sane ao IRE aoe ht ie ie ie a Urquhart, plumber. 
Gratrix ons \vecomment : : ee ot ee Chisholm, painter. 
LONG DITTON. SELHURST. 
For supply of cast-iron pipes and other castings for filter- | For construction of engine and produc2r-house, &c., for the 
beds, for the Metropolitan Water Board. Metropolitan Water Board. . 
Maclaren & Co. . : : : : TE RIGS (Oil Bulled & Co. : ‘. Sf . £3,822 a8 c! 
Oakes & Co. . : : : : . 6,034 18 6 Pattinson & Sons . : : , . /3;007: =a! 
Cochrane & Co. . : ; ‘ : ech eo) hate Wa 2) Jones & Andrews i : Pt Sa - 39598... aanea| 
Staveley Coal & Iron Co. . 5 : be 55030), (0.0 Smith & Sons. : : : ; - 3,467 Gina| 
Stanton Ironworks Co., Nottingham (recom- Johnson & Son . A : vePaeg - 3,366 “oF a} 
mended) . : : ; : : iy OLE etek} 2 Foster . 3 3 : 5 2 : : 3,35t oe 0] 
Everitt . : : ; , : ; - 3,350: aaa! 
NEW FOREST. Page & Son. ; 2 , : 4 ..  3,2645 namo} 
For sinking a well at Emery Down for the Rural District Parsons : : ; ; : ; - 3;243-eO 
Gaancik Neal. . : : : ; 3 : + 3,232 seed 
60 feet. 90 feet. Minter . 4 : . ; ; : » 3) 860 agen 
Hughes. : : ; : £00: (0: tO wee Tas eG) © Hyde & Co. . : : : : : » §2;993 Oo} 
Danson 3 : : : 2S eeT AN Nao LOA An O | 
CREIGHTON, Totton (accepted ) OS Ono S215 90 WELLINGTON. 
Grace . : . . =) 103 OeEO 100 10 © | For carrying-out extension of the sewage works. | 
Dean . . . . . - 49 10 9 84. 9 Oo McMitan, Shifnal, excavating (accepted) . £5,288 6 o 
Lees & Sons, Gomersal, laying supplying 
SCOTLAND. pipes and valves (accepted) . : ‘ 129: oma | 
For the erection of a block of shops and dwelling-house | York & Co., Wellington, fixing and supply- 
opposite the post-office, Kingussie. Mr. ALEXANDER | ing sprinklers (accepted ) . 3 ; 3 123 Lame | 
MACKENZIE, architect, Kingussie. Twenty-nine tenders were received. 
Accepted tenders. For excavator’s, concreter’s and bricklayer’s work, &c., at| 
Ferguson & Cooper, mason. sewage works. Mr. Geo. Ritey, engineer, Wellington, 
Campbell, carpenter. | Salop. 
Reid, slater. Flower. ° : ° . > » £6,908 190 3. 
Urquhart, plumber. Holme & King . : ° ° » «© 6,603 > game | 
Duffus, plasterer. Speake. se 5 . A ! : . 6,405 Same 
Dunbar & Macpherson, painter. Sutherland & Thorpe . ; 6,112 14 6% 


HICHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LT. 


WELLINGBOROUGH. i 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and ‘i 
kinds of Builders and Contracto1’ 

Ironwork. 


WELDON STON: 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and CRNAMENTAL WO 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines hn ag 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKF. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERD 


FALDO’S ASPHALTI 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical | 
f Courses. 


Standard” 


t 


CONTRACTOR TO 
H.M. GOVERNMENT 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD., 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LONDON. s) 


For the best of everything in 


CYMNASTIC 
APPARATU: 


APPLY TO— 4 
T. M. GARDINER, 


Burford Works, 
HODDESDON, HERTS. — 


“Standard” Porcelain Enamel Ware is moderate in cost, beautiful 
in its finish and extremely durable. Absolute freedom from 
cracks or crevices assures the maximum sanitary protection. A 
bathroom fitted with Standard” Ware greatly increases property 
value. 
Write for our elaborate booklet, “‘MODERN BATHROOMS,” 


also for our special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns. Ask 
for Booklet No. 6, post free on application to Dept. F., 


Standard Sanitary i)fg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


Contractor to H.M. Government 
India Office, &e. ‘Se 


English and Swedish Designs. 


A Gymnastic. Section Book 2, Information and Plans Gratis 
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. SUPPLEMENT 
WELLINGTON —continued. WEYMOUTH. 
Roper . , 4 a a x » £3 581 0 0 For the erection of premises in St. Leonard’s Road. Mr. 
| Riley - 3 ee Bre 7 655.0 S. Jackson, architect, Weymouth. 
| Morley & Sons . . : : meeser9 «8 Stevens . ; ‘ : ; : 6416-5 8 
| Ward & Tetley . , : : A ege.O71 435, 0 Longe) f- : , 7 ; : . 398 0 O 
Tyler. - ; ‘ ‘ Se a SS eS Stone & King. . i 4 URI 94 398708 0 
| Cottle ee i 55.628 8 10 | Holmes & Co. : tar aeehgaaqeeaee 
Jowett . d y ‘ : ‘ ; Prwg25 5 2 Wits, Weymouth (accepted ). é ;  eez4A ono 
Pearce . : : d , : ; es 550, OO 
_ Holmes ‘ ; : : , : fee S20. 1 6 
| @arver . : ; : : : 3 was a7 tera |"O 
ae . : . . . e . ° lbs °. : WORTHING. 
4 heed ; ; ; ‘ ; i : Jes eae For the erection of a free library and municipal art gallery 
con & Gan 3 : 3 E : F 5,309 fe and museum in Chapel Road. 
McMivan, Shifnal (accepted. pee : ing toa» O Accepted tenders. 
Engineer’s estimate. . : - 6,150 © ©] Wispom Bros., Isleworth, £5,702 6s. 11d. for library ; 


44,221 6s. for art gallery and museum; 4293 3s. 5d. for 
WESTERHAM. Houhderorditi 5 the rade dat 
y railings, gates, &c.—total £10,216 16s. 4d. 
For the erection of an engine and boiler-house and chimney aie 
shaft, for the Metropolitan Water Boavd. 


Weller & Son. : P ; £2, (72216). 4. 
Ellis & Co. . , ; : : : Bost 51° 0 WHADDON. 
Roberts 2 " 4 : : : - 1,956 13 5 | Fortheerection of school. Mr. R. S. Puitxres, architect 
Neil & Co. . . . . . . spear) OL 5 Shire Hall, Gloucester. 
Myles & Warner . : : : ‘ a PEGE ings alee) Rahrik: ' : ; ‘ £3,586 0 00 
Johnson & Son. . . . ne tebe ene Price . ‘ : ; ; ; ake 6 watcamed 
Abbott, Heinrich & Pe er NTR Tai 65) ~Diews. | pe pt bec ae ee 2,399 eed 
Somerford & Son q s ’ : AY 25714 Oe O Gurney ; : ; 2,390 Cais 
Durtnell & Son . ; é : : 24,065 0. 0 King & Sons : ¢ ; 2,385 mae 
Crossley & Son . . . : ; - 1,636 0 0 Freeman & Jones ; ; ; ; 92,567. CLO 
Browning. P : : - ; aT ,O20. 0.0 Simmonds . : ; ; : , | 23334 0 0 
Strange & Sons . : P : : ete O 7 ny O Jones . : , ] : ; . 2,260 0 0 
Thomas & Edge . ; : ; 2 ma1y403..0. O Waters & Cans ; ; i . 2,257 0 0 
McKay . . . . . . . - 1,458 0 0 Tombs. : : ; ; ; s . 2,220 0 Oo 
Minter . : : : : . . weet 4070) 0.) 2 Orchard & Co. . ; ; : : 32,2208 06 
Hyde & Co. . - 1,382 0 0 Norman , ; : ; ; é . 2,200 0 0 
Page & Son, Croy don ( recommended ied 2 ts309...0 2 Bowers & Co... i : 2 : Se? LoOec Oko 
Byard & Son , : : ; ‘ bate b75. 04.0 
WORCESTER. Collins & Godfrey : : ; : es LOS. O30 
For additions to the Victoria Institute. Baxter & Son : : : a2 Tod Oa -O 
J. & A. Brazier, Bromsgrov2 (recommende1) 44,825 0 o!| Nicuo.ts, Gloucester (accepted ) ; : ee i Aas ae. 


B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. ™Stocst..vausear, ame nama, Menganss 


Telegrams, ‘“ Snewin, London Telephone 274 Holborn. 


For the effectual Protection and Preserva- 
tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- 
Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich 
Colour to Oak Fencing, Can be Varnished, 


Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free, 


London Agents— - Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


othe Grooved Wall Paver Co. J QHN H. FULLER & CO., Ltd., minster mitts, READING. 


a: Jf 


STONE Fy 


BATH & PORTLAND 
qH MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


QUARRY OWNERS. 
® CORNGRIT, 9 HARTHAM PARK % 


FARLEIGH DOWN, | 
BRADFORD *€ LONGLEAT, Wilts: Built 1OT¢-CEN TUR: a and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
: St ALDHELM BOX GROUND. STONE.) PORTLAND. 


Dole Pa a ARR NAR SO A ? 
. HEAD Kaas aly of the Bar, c=” ~* “N LONDON DEPOTS: 
* OFFICES BAT 7 be opteire cee a : 
LIVERPOOL : 


"One Finmo™ Cw R .WESTBOURNE PARK 
40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 


rf 
aC Registerea 
TRADE MARK 
- . 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


| 
} 
for elas WATERPROOFING MANCHESTER 
and tah ake al BUILDING MATERIALS. - 
‘ RAFFORD PARK ; 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


te, { 
&SW.R . NiNE ELM S.w. 

Ur oF lua ee ( ote ENO ASAE mii Ya 

® EXCHANGE ST EAST. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


i. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. made within twenty-one days proceedings will be taken for 
Bae : : - : recovery of the amount. 

Tue Municipal Council of, Sofia have approved in prin- : 
ciple a petition addressed to them by M. St. Athanasoff, Tue Norwich Town Council ieee appraved the report 
engineer, asking authority for the establishment in the city of the electricity committee which stated that the estimated 
of anew electric installation and of a new electric tramway | amount required for the purpose of the undertaking “ae 


system. : December 31, 1908, for mains, services, meters, engine and 

Tue Edinburgh Corporation electric-lighting committee | dynamo, two boilers and steam-pipe ‘mechanical stokers, | 
have recommended the acceptance of estimates amounting | feed pumps and feeder booster is 25,000/. They also recom. 
to upwards of 10,000/. for new condensing plant at M‘Donald | mended that application be made to the Local Government | 
Road electric station and 130,000/. for generators. The new | Board for sanction to borrow 25,000/, being the estimated 
plant, it is expected, will meet the demand of the depart- | sum required for capital expenditure to December 31, 1908, | 
ment for. two winters, and, while abating the nuisance 
complained of in this part of the city, will increase the 
output of the station. 


Wirn regard to the power and scenic conditions at | 
Niagara Falls, United States, Secretary Taft is reported to 


Mr J. J. WALKLATE, the general manager of the Potteries have granted the Canadian Niagara Power Company a per. 


Electric Traction Company, Ltd., has been appointed general | ™t to transmit 52,500 horse-power; the Ontario Power 
manager of the Auckland Tramways Company, Ltd., New | Company a permit to transmit 60,000 horse-power ; the 
Zealand. Mr. Walklate was associated with the earliest | Electrical Development Company to transmit 46,000 horse- 
development of overhead electric traction, having assisted | power and the International Railway Company to transmit, 


in the electrification of a section of the South Staffordshire | 1,500 horse-power from Canada to the United States. The | 
tramways under Mr. Alfred Dickinson. This was the first | Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power and Manufacturing Com- 
experiment of the trolley system in this country. pany also receives permission to divert about 2,000 addi- 


tional cubic feet of water per second for the new power | 
plant it is building to supply the new works of the Pittsburg 
Reduction Company. 


THE Levant Herald reports that the Turkish Government 
have prolonged the concession of the Société des Tram- 
ways de Constantinople until the year 1993, and the 
company have undertaken to substitute. electric for animal Tue electric-supply committee of Birmingham report to | 
traction, and to construct within five years three new | the City Council that in 1904 the Local Government Board 
lines :—(1) To Pera, from the Galata-Serai Tunnel ; (2) from | sanctioned a loan of 373,568/, in which was included a sum | 
Pancaldi to Tatavla ; (3) to Stamboul from the Mosque of | o¢ 65,000/, for lighting mains, and in July, 1905, a further _ 
Fatih. They have also undertaken to double the present 16,000/. was sanctioned for lighting cables, feeders, &c., for 
line from Galata to Ortakeuy. opening up the Saltley district. Since that time the growth | 

A DISPUTE has arisen between the parish council of | of the departinent has necessitated considerable extensions 
Edinburgh and the electric-lighting committee of the | of mains, chiefly in the Summer Lane, Balsall Heath and 
Corporation of the city concerning the rating of the electric- Bordesley districts. Expenditure that has already been 
lighting undertaking. The committee demanded a deduc- | necessary to meet applications from consumers has 
tion of 475 per cent. on the assessed rental and the Council | amounted to a sum of 7,378/. over the loans authorised. 
offered 24 per cent. The committee offered to accept a | The engineer estimates that for the next three years the - 
deduction of 35 per cent., being the same as for railways, or expenditure on mains will amount to about 70,0007. The | 
to submit the dispute to arbitration. The parish council | committee therefore recommend that the Local Government | 
authorities, however, have intimated that they adhere to | Board be asked to sanction a further loan of 80 ooo/, for , 
their demand for payment as imposed, and that unless it is ' these purposes. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ RICHARDS, TUNSTALI 
Nat. Telephone No. 310 Central, 


London Representative : 
L. W. BRADBURY, 
206 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


GREATEST VARIETY OF DESIGNS IN MAJOLIC 


PRINTED AND DECORATED TILES IN THE TRADE. 
Specialty : 


WHITE GLAZED TILES 


For Tunnels, Railway Arches, Dairies, Lavatories, &c. 
Prices, Samples, and Illustrations on Application. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


_PINNOX PATENT HEARTH FIRES 


. @ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. which took our special fancy, unmindful of the expenditure 

7 AR ot Sa attendant upon its selection, for it costs a trifle of 182 a 
}W SESSIONS HOUSE, OLD BAILEY, E.C.DETAILS UNDER DomE | Plece; and though informed that the same design more 
FLOOR._NO. 1 COURT—CITY LANDS ROOM—CORRIDOR, GROUND plainly treated can be obtained for 24s. a yard, we have no 
_STAIRCASE. desire to modify our preference for the more costly treat- 
ment 1n colours and gold. 


REFINEMENT IN WALL HANGINGS. 


‘s had an opportunity recently of inspecting Messrs. TRADE NOTES. 

ffrey & Co.’s new stock of wall-hangings, and we were THE new infirmary for Whiston Union, near Prescot, is 
‘eatly pleased with the variety in designs, colour schemes | Ventilated throughout by Messrs. Arnold W. Kershaw & 
id prices displayed, such variety being of importance to | 1CO., Lancaster. Other recent contracts include Morrison 
“y firm desirous of gratifying the catholic views of the schools, Liverpool : No. 2 Ring Spinning Mill, Stockport, &ec. 
|blic, whose taste, we may regret, too often favours bright Messrs. JoHN Oakey & Sons, Lrp., have been able to 
fen crude colours. We look forward hopefully to thetime | declare a dividend of 10 per cent. for the year, and in 
jen wall-paper manufacturers will altogether lead instead | addition a bonus of 5 per cent., free from income tax. So 
. having to follow partially the public taste. Messrs. | satisfactory a result is a testimony to able management. 
ffrey & Co. endeavour—and successfully—to minimise Livinc screens for lawns appears an attractive feature 
je defect, and when we observe designs by such artists as | as advertised in our “Miscellaneous” column, Many a 
assrs. Neatby, Heywood Sumner, Walter Crane, Lewis | public garden might be improved at a low cost, and as these 
Day, &c., it is evident that the public is given ample | screens are specially prepared and are supplied at such a 
‘pe for educating its taste. The firm uses a speciaily | reasonable rate there should be no difficulty in making some 
‘epared canvas paper for the hand-printed goods, and the | of our open spaces more attractive. 

(ooring is guaranteed to be fast ; furthermore, the public is 

,sured that arsenic does not enter into the preparation of ; 
iy of Messrs. Jeffrey & Co.’s productions. It is of interest Tue London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company 
(note the possibilities in varying the interspacing of the | have made arrangements for the provisions required under 
‘tripes” in designs, where this style of decoration is the. extension of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, by 
‘her partially or wholly employe¢. We would also call | which not only workmen in the usual acceptation of the 
fention to the combined frieze and filling papers, as | word, but domestic servants, gardeners, coachmen, grooms, 
‘viating what is at present of too frequent occurrence, | Shop assistants, clerks, typists, &c., are entitled to com- 
fat is, the lack of continuity—of unity between the designs | pensation for accidental injuries. The rates are low, and 
> the body and the upper portions of the walls. We | the insurers have the advantage of the security of an 
served some handsome flock papers, the designs of which | established company with a capital of 2,280,000/. 

2 excellent. Messrs. Jeffrey & Co., whose warehouses are THe West Riding rivers board at Wakefield have 
) Essex Road, Islington, have now conveniently situated | decided to institute legal proceedings against the Leeds 
‘ow-rooms in Mortimer Street, W., where architects can | Corporation for offences under Section 7 of the West 
(aveniently inspect their productions. In conclusion, | Riding of .Yorkshire Rivers Act, 1894. It will be remem- 
» would draw special attention to the handsome “ Chester- | bered that the ratepayers of Leeds recently rejected on a 
iid” design, to one adapted from a damask in the Palazzo | poll the sewage scheme of the city Corporation, involving 
‘rghese at Rome, and finally to a treatment of peacocks | an expenditure of about a million and a quarter pouncs 
embossed leather, one of Mr. Walter Crane’s designs, | sterling. 


oR i 
’ ES 
ROYAL WARRANT J a 


Avcry’s Self-contained Cruck Weighbridge. 


& T. AVERY,==rounay, BIRMINGHAM. | 
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VARIETIES. 


Tus Merchants’ House, Glasgow, is to be enlarged and 
otherwise altered from plans by Messrs. John Burnet & Son. 

Burtpincs for the Kirkintilloch gasworks are to be 
erected at a cost of 20,000/. from plans by the manager, 
Mr. William Wilson. 

Tue Dublin County Council have passed a resolution 
for providing 400 labourers’ cottages without delay in the 
districts of Blanchardstown, Castleknock, Coolock, Drum- 
condra (Rural), Glasnevin (Rural), Finglas and Howth. 


THe new premises on the sites of Nos. 158, 160 and 162 
Oxford Street, for Messrs. Mappin & Webb, Ltd., are to be 
completed within eighteen months. Mr. Belcher, A.R.A, 
is the architect. 

Tur Duke of Norfolk has offered to provide a shelter to 
accommodate 500 people on the common at Littlehampton. 
It will have four shops. Probably the Town Council will 
suggest additions to the structure. 


Pians are being prepared for a new home for the 
Birmingham District Nursing Society. The cost is esti- 
mated at about 4,000/. A site has been selected in Summer 
Hill Road, comprising 1,000 square yards. 


Tur Scarborough harbour commissioners at their half- 
yearly meeting adopted the scheme for improving the 
harbour accommodation. Estimates of the cost were sub- 
raitted as follows:—For widening the west pier, 7,460/. ; 
deepening the old harbour, 3,850/.; deepening the east 
harbour, 2,950/.—total, 14,260/. 


On Monday in the House of Commons a Bill was pre- 
sented and read for the first time to apply the provisions of 
the Life Assurance Companies Acts, 1870 to 1872, to com- 
panies carrying on the business of insuring employers 
against liability to pay compensation or damages to work- 
men in their employment. 


Tue Duchess of Roxburghe, in view of the contemplated 
sit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to Floors Castle, 
ig said to be spending 125,000/. in the necessary prepara- 
tions. Improvements and additions of a most extensive 
description are about to be carried out at the Castle for the 
purpose of still further beautifying it. 


ihc aaa 
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Tue construction of a canal from Buenos Ayres to L 
Plata is under contemplation. The cost of construction c 
such a work is put down at 5,250,000/. The cost of mair 
tenance is estimated at about 337,000/. per annum an: 
revenue at about 360,00c/., leaving a probable net revenu’ 
of 23,000/. 

Tue Hammersmith Borough Council have decided, prc 
vided the County Council contribute a fair proportion of th 
cost, to open up, at an estimated cost of 22,300/., commun 
cation between North Kensington and Shepherd’s Bush b 
the construction of a new street from Wood Lane t, 
Latimer Road and leading under the West London Railwa) 

Ture Dumfries Dean of Guild Court have passed plar 
for a new building for St. Joseph’s Commercial College, _ 
+s to be erected in the grounds of Mount St. Michael, whei 
there is also a novitiate of the Marist Brothers, and Wi 
provide both residence and classrooms for pupils. The co; 
is estimated to be about 10,000/. 


A report prepared by Mr. Lister Woodhouse, com] 
troller to the city of Westminster, shows that on vacai 
land in the city nearly 40,000/. has been lost to the rat 
owing to the demolition of property for London Coun) 
Council improvements, chiefly those at Millbank, Holbor 
to Strand, and Clare Market. 

Tue Ramsbury Rural District Council recently ha 
before them the selected applicants for the post of survey: 
and inspector. Originally there were eighty-four, fro. 
whom a selection of four was made. The committee r 
solved to appoint Mr. W. Strickland, of Bristol. The salar 
is 65/. per annum for each office, rising by 5/. instalmen 
to 150/, ae | 

Tue Home Secretary. speaking in the House of Cor 
mons on Tuesday, said he regretted it was the case th; 
there had been five fatal accidents in the Carnarvonshi- 
slate quarries since the beginning of the year, four of the 
being due to falls of rock. During the whole of 1906, ho: 
ever, there was only one fatal accident in these quarri¢, 
and in each of the years previous to that only thre 
There seemed no reason to suppose that the increase w> 
other than temporary, but the inspector was making furth’ 
inquiry. He thought it might be partly attributable to t> 
long and severe frost making the rock more dangerous. f 


LONDON & 
LENSISHIRE 


FIKE 


INSURANCE COMPAN 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal, Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business. 


Capital, £2,280,000. 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE CO Ltd 


FIRE OFFICE) 


49 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 


MODERATE RATES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 
PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. 
LOSSES PAID OVER 


£30,000,000. 


valves. 


LONDON : 


READING: 


Pulsometer Eng’C i] 


JOulsometer: 
Steam Pump. 


Will pump dirty and gritty water. 
Has no moving parts except the 


Needs no skilled attention. 
Will work suspended by a chains 
12 sizes in stock. 


On Sale or Hire. 


Write for List No. 107. 


Offices & Showrooms, 
61 & 63 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


Nine Elms Iro 


ELECTRI 
LIFTS. 


A. SMITH & STEVE! 


THESE LIFTS ARE: SOLD ON Til 
MERITS, NOT ON THEIR PRIE 
BUT THE PRICE |S VERY MODERIE 


ef aa 


BATTERSEA, LOND! 


Manchester Branech.— 
Norton Street, Greengate. 
Birmingham.— 
W.J. A. Kerr, 43 Church Street. 
Seotland.— 
W. Regan, 2 Doune Terrace, Gourtk: 
Dublin.— 
Booth Bros., Upper Stephen Stree 
Holland.— 
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Mr. Asouitn, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, stated in 
ne House of Commons on Monday that there was no 
ecessity to appoint a body of experts to consider the 
esirability of the construction of a tunnel under the 
nglish Channel from the point of view of national welfare 
nd security, as the Government is officially informed on 
1e subject by the Committee of Imperial Defence and other 
rofessional advisers. 


Tue list of applications to be made at the adjourned 
irmingham city licensing meeting on March 7 includes 
ae for music, singing and dancing license fora new con- 
srt hall to be erected by Mr. Walter de Freece, in New 
treet on Jand adjoining the Theatre Royal. If the license 
granted a well-appointed building, with imposing facade 
| terra-cotta to New Street, will be erected. The hall, 
hich will run back a considerable distance, will provide a 
sry large auditorium, somewhat after the style of the 
mpire. 

Tue Coventry City Council have approved recommenda- 
ons from the general works committee that the Council 
irchase two pieces of land, with property standing thereon, 
Bishopsgate Green, as a site for a retuse destructor, the 
tal area of land being 11,751 square yards, and the total 
irchase price 2,920/., as also that the committee be author- 
ed to proceed with the preparation of plans and specifica- 
ms for the erection of a refuse destructor and depot on 
€ site. 


A GATHERING recently took place at the Plough Hotel, 
enhousemuir, of the staff of the Carron Company, in- 
uding the manager, assistant manager, heads of depart- 
ents, and all the various foremen employed at Carron 
id Mungal foundries, engineering works, the several 
lieries, and Grangemouth and Bo’ness shipping staffs, 
ider the chairmanship of the manager (Mr. Bamforth), 
ipported by Mr. J. J. Maclaren, the chairman of the 
mpany, Mr. F. L. Burder and Mr. A. Mitchell-Dawson. 
1e programme of toasts was unique, comprising only 
The King, Queen and Royal Family” from the chair, 
id “Carron Company,” proposed by Mr. Peter Rae, one of 
e oldest foremen in the employment. A musical pro- 
amme was provided by several artistes from Glasgow, 
iich gave great satisfaction. All the arrangements were 


made and carried out most successfully by a small com- 
mittee, and the evening’s entertainment will be long 
remembered by every one present. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Scottish Building Trade 


Federation was held on the 22nd ult. in the Building 
Trades’ Exchange, Edinburgh, to consider the proposed 
amendment on building regulations as to scaffolding, &c. 
It was decided to communicate with the Home Secretary 
Stating that the meeting had agreed to appoint witnesses 
frora the principal centres of Scotland—namely, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Dundee, Aberdeen and Inverness—to lay expert 
evidence before the departmental committee in London, as 
the proposed rules were not at all applicable to Scotland. 

A CONFERENCE between a deputation representing the 
Building Trades’ Operatives Federation and the contractors 
and some of the sub-contractors who are building the new 
Manchester Royal Infirmary was held on the 21st ult. The 
question in dispute was discussed, and in the end an 
amicable understanding was arrived at, the employers pro- 
mising to recognise the regulations of the various trades in 
operation in this district. On behalf of the men it was 
denied that there was any grievance, as had been reported, 
in the fact that a Doncaster and not a Manchester firm had 
secured the contract. Under the arrangement the men who 
were out would resume work on the following day, and the 
dispute is therefore at an end. 

As a result of investigation which has been made by the 
Colney Hatch asylum sub-committee, it appears that men 
employed in the plumbers’ shop at that asylum have been, 
making away with old lead recovered in the course of 
alterations to, existing buildings, which should have been 
used for other work. A considerable quantity of metal 
must have been stolen and the thefts have evidently gone 
on for some months. There is no doubt as to’ the guilt of 
the men concerned, although there is not sufficient corrobo- 
rative evidence to secure a conviction in the event of a 
prosecution. One plumber and two plumbers’ labourers 
have been dismissed, and the resignation of the foreman 
plumber has been called for and received. Other employés, 
who evidently knew of the misappropriation but took no 
steps to inform anyone in authority, and subsequently, on 
inquiry, endeavoured to hide their knowledge, have been 
suitably dealt with. 
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NEW CATALOGUES. 


THERE is no man whovcan so rarely repose on his laurels 
as the safe-maker. Once upon a time it was sufficient if his 
work could resist ‘brute strength. Now he has scientific 
skill and what are sometimes called resources of civilisation 
against him. The ingenuity of his and the public enemies 
cannot be denied, and the safe-maker has to meet increased 
cunning by new inventions. Messrs. Skidmore, of Wolver- 
hampton, have been making safes and doors for more than 
half a century, and they could tell strange stories about the 
growth of the power which they have to resist. Another 
enemy that is no less dangerous is fire. The catalogue of 


the improved bent steel fire-resisting safes manufactured at | 
the Staffordshire Safe Werks shows many varieties. One | 


cheap safe is supplied to post-offices and county courts. 
There are also register safes, plate safes, bullion safes and 
gunpowder safes, besides several types of warehouse doors, 
ventilating safe and strong-room doors. Most of the cata- 
logue sizes, it is said, are kept in stock, and can be delivered 
in three or four days. The safes are not only secure against 


fire and thieves, but they are warranted free from damp or | 
other moisture. Papers deposited in them will not become | 


discoloured or defaced. 


Roorinc slates may not at first sight appear adapted to 


become the subject of a catalogue, but the coloured illus- | 
_ by the General Electric Company, Ltd., are particular’ 


trations of various slates produced by the Buttermere 
Green Slate Company are at least equal to any ordinary 


inventory in type. There are two great divisions—Coniston | 


and Buttermere—and in each there are “ light sea-green,” 
“ dark sea-green” and “deep olive-green,” each having its 
peculiar grain or, we might call it, play of light and shade 
on the surface. There are also “ Coniston barred,” “ Elter- 
water,” “light sea-green,” a “reddish rustic” and “copper 
barred.” All these .varieties:are found: in the company’s 


quarries in Westmoreland and Cumberland. A glance at a | 


geological map will show that the district belongs to the 
Cambrian period (or, according to Sedgwick, Upper 
Silurian), which was subjected in some ancient epoch to 
the forces necessary for the production of slate. It is also 
remarkable for its beauty, which sometimes may be con- 
sidered as sublimity. Nature has not only supplied a 


| adapted for domestic use. As they are movable they ci 


particularly tough material, but nowhere are the bloc 
from which slates are derived of such an enjoyal; 
colour. Those who use the slates have therefore the sat. 
faction of knowing that not only will they be enduri; 
and serve their purpose as a roof covering, but they ul 
always give pleasure to a cultivated eye. ~ We can see the, 
in London in New Scotland Yard, the Imperial Instity’ 
the Ritz Hotel, the residence in Park Lane of the k. 
Alfred Beit, and in most of the principal towns throughc; 
the country. One of the charms of Mr. Voysey’s count: 


| 


houses is derived from their use. No less than about 3,c) 
tons have been employed in the Claybury asylum at Woc. 
ford. The quarries are connected with the London aj 
North-Western system, or with the ports of Barry, Whi. 
haven or Maryport. Besides the slates the quarries yielc; 
no less handsome green stone which is adapted for mullioy. 
sills, string-courses, &c., as well as for chimney-piec’, 
hearthstones and curbs. By its use a connection can | 
established between the exterior and interior of a buildir, 
The catalogue or description gives information about t: 
quarries, which architects are invited to examine for the), 
selves. 


Every appliance, apparatus’or other aid to-heating w) 
always be welcomed in England, and now especially, whi 
the waste and nuisance of smoke are avoided. The ne: 
electric glow radiators on the Archer system, manufactur) 


be placed in positions where they will be most require 
There are nearly forty varieties, arising mainly from tl 
character of the metalwork serving as radiators. The he 
is a product of electricity, and can therefore be supposed : 
be absolutely free from. the defects which arise from t): 
combustion of ordinary fuels. Each radiator has from tv 
to.four: lamps according to*size,:and is supplied. with tl 
requisite switches, plug socket, &c. Those for small offic: 
or bedrooms are less in size than radiators to heat billia’ 
or drawing-rooms. There is also a very strong varie’ 
adapted for warehouses where it is likely to be subject 
to rough usage, and others which are suitable for ships ar 
tram-cars. The system is also employed for foot-warme 
and kettles. Neither heat nor electric power can be repr 
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‘sented in a catalogue, but the brass and copperwork of 
‘the radiators appear in forms which must satisfy the most 
fastidious critic. That such additions to comfort can be 
‘obtained at moderate prices is enough to excite wonder, 
for electric heating.’s a boon not less remarkable than 


electric lighting. 
\ 


| PROPORTIONS FOR CONCRETE.* 


Tue growing use of concrete for structures in which great 
‘care must be taken to have only the best material and 
workmanship, has stimulated investigations into the effect 
_ of varying the relative proportions of sand and stone in the 
mix, the proportion of cement to the total remaining the 
same, and the result has demonstrated very conclusively 
that the proper grading and relative proportion of the in- 
_ gredients have a great influence on the quality of the concrete 
_ produced. To demonstrate this great effect, the writer at 
one time made up a set of beams 6 inches square and 
feet long, varying these relations very widely from almost 
‘all stone to almost all sand, and broke the beams after 
30 days with the following results :— 


Modulus of Rupture. 


Proportions. 


ee 2he 6 319 lbs. sq, in. 
1) ge ais} 285 Pe 
Tet 409-4 209 » 

} es? 5.5, 3 151 ” 

| Wes Ons 2 102 - 

. ese 3) sO 41 ae 


} _ By inspecting the above table it is seen that although 
the amount of cement in each of the above beams was the 
same, namely 1-9 of the total material, some of the beams 
were over 700 per cent. stronger than others. 

. JIninvestigating this subject over a term of years it has 
been found there is one combination of any given sand and 
stone which with a given percentage of cement makes the 


gives the densest ‘concrete ; that is, the concrete which con- 
tains the least percentage of voids, or otherwise, that which 
weighs most per cubic foot. 

_ It is found also that this dense concrete is least permeable 


ae a paper read before the National Association of Cement 


ays 
—EEEE_ 


strongest concrete, and this is the proportion which also. 


PTT 


‘Users by William B. Fuller. 
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v. | The &bove Illustration shows Fire Escape Staircase recently erected 
~‘+5e Goyt Mill, Stockport. 


to water, and consequently is the most durable, and it is 


‘also found that as a practical advantage such concrete is 


most easy to place, working “slick” and filling up all voids 
and bad corners. 

The above-stated law that the densest concrete is also 
the strongest gives a very-easy way of proportioning the 
materials at hand so as to obtain the best and strongest 
concrete possible with these given materials. That is, to 
obtain these proportions by trial, as follows :— 

Procure a piece of steel pipe 8 to 12 inches in diameter 
and about a foot long and close off one end, also obtain an 
accurate weighing scale. Weigh out any proportions 
selected at random of cement, sand and stone, and of such 
quantity as will fill the pipe about three-quarters full, and 
mix thoroughly with water on an impervious platform, such 
as a sheet of iron; then, standing the pipe on end, put all 
the concrete in the pipe, tamping it thoroughly, and 
when all is in measure and record the depth of the 
concrete in the pipe. Now throw this concrete away, 
clean the pipe and tools, and make up another batch 
with the total weight of cement, sand and_ stone 
the same as before, but the proportions of the sand 
to the stone slightly different Mix and place as before and 
measure and record the depth in the pipe, and if the depth 
in the pipe is less and the concrete still looks nice and 
works well, this is a better mixture than the first, Con- 
tinue trying in this way until the proportion has been found 
which will give the least depth in the pipe. This simply 
shows that the same amount of material is being compacted 
into a smaller space and that consequently the concrete is 
more dense. Of course, exactly similar materials must be 
used as are to be used on the work, and after having in this 
way decided on the proportions to be used on the work it 
is desirable to make such trials several times while the 
work is in progress, to be sure there is no great change in 
materials, or, if there is any change, to determine the cor- 


: responding change in the ‘proportions. 


The above described method of obtaining proportions 
does not take very much time, is not difficult, and a little 
trouble taken in this way will often be productive of very 
important results over the guess method of deciding .propor- 
tions so universally prevalent. I have repeatedly known 
concrete to be increased in strength fully too per cent. by 
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simply changing the proportions of sand to stone as in- | adopted the world over. These instruments measured the 
dicated by the above method and not changing the amount | rate at which earthquake motion was applied to the base of 
of cement used in the least. ty, the structures, The result of this had been that engineers 
A person interested in this method of proportioning will had now forces which were expressed in mechanical units, 
find on trial that other sands and stones available in the | which they had to withstand. If an earthquake shock 
vicinity will give other depths in the pipe, and it 1s pro- occurred in London and the suddenness of the back and for- 
-bable that by looking around and obtaining the best avail- | ward motion was only 1 foot per second, the probability 
able materials the strength of the concrete obtainable will | was that there would be 6,000,000 chimney-pots | in the 
be very materially increased. streets. At Kingston (Jamaica) the rate at which the 
As a guide to obtaining the best concrete, the propor- | motion began and ended was probably about ten times 
tion of cement remaining the same, the following are the | this quantity. Having given the suddenness of the move- 
results of extensive tests :-— _ment the builder could put up. structures to withstand it. 
The stone should all be of one size, or should be evenly | He made his designs and then tested models of them on a 
graded from fine to coarse, as an excessive amount of the | shaking table. These experiments on seismic stability still’ 
fine or middle sizes is very harmful to strength. _ went on, and buildings, tall chimneys, piers for bridges and 
All of the fine material smaller in diameter than one- | other structures had been put into a practical form. The 
tenth of the diameter of the largest stone should be | new types of dwelling-houses had been put in districts! 
screened out from the stone. _ where earthquakes were very frequent. After twenty-five 
The diameter of the largest grains of sand should not | years of experiment it was found that the new structures 
exceed one-tenth of the diameter of the largest stone. stood, whereas those of the old type had Leen shattered. 
The coarser the stone used the coarser the sand must | Necessarily the shock is always felt at the base of the struc-. 

be, and the stronger, more dense and watertight the pro- | ture first, and the new designs have this in view. They 
portioned work becomes. | avoid heavy topweights, gables, copings and arches. | As| 
"When small stones only are used the sand must be fine, the result of twenty-five years of experiment it 1s found that 
and a larger proportion of cement must be used to obtain | buildings of the new type stand while those of the old 
pattern are shattered. As an example, doubtless un- 

designed, of earthquake-proof construction, the Professor| 
instanced the buildings recently erected at Osborne for our 
naval cadets. - The lecture was illustrated by a number of 


equal strength. | 


EARTHQUAKE-PROOF BUILDINGS. 


A LECTURE was delivered on Thursday in last week by | striking lantern-slides. 

Professor Milne on ‘ Building Construction in Earthquake At the close of the lecture, on the motion of Mr. Jesse 
Countries.” In the course of it he said that in 1880 the Collings, M.P., who presided, seconded by Mr. Sydney 
Japanese established a Seismological Society, and the work | Olivier, it was resolved :— S That this general meeting 
was now continued under the auspices of their Government | assembled to hear Professor Milne’s lecture on ‘The Con-| 
by a committee, who received every year a subsidy of from | struction of Buildings in Earthquake Countries : wishes to. 
1,000/, to 5,000. They had published sixty or seventy | impress upon the Government the desirability of.rebuilding 
-volumes, many of which related to construction in countries | the city of Kingston (Jamaica) on such scientific lines as will 
liable to earthquakes. Whenever a great earthquake render it as far as possible immune from earthquakes, 
oceurred there were to be found on the scene Japanese hurricanes and fire; and cordially supports, therefore, the 
‘engineers, architects and seismologists, whose object was | appeal of the Jamaica Relief Committee in Kingston for a) 
to make notes of that which fell and that which stood, and | substantial grant and an adequate loan on easy terms in’ 
why it fell or stood. The first work of the Seismological | order that operations may be conducted on such lines we 
Society was to invent instruments, which had now been ’ out delay.” 4 
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CLEE HILL BASALT FOR ROADS. 


Ar a meeting of the roads and bridges committee, the 
‘county surveyor of Wilts reported :—Since January 7 I 
have inspected a large mileage of main roads in all parts of 
‘the county with a view of getting a general knowledge of 
their winter condition. Generally speaking I have found 
the flint roads and those repaired with Clee Hill basalt are 
‘jin the most satisfactory state. Limestone surfaces have 
‘been extremely muddy and greasy, or, when somewhat 
‘drier, in a very sticky condition. The surfaces coated with 
‘Shepton Mallet “basalt” appear very liable to “ pulling up.” 
| would like to suggest for the consideration of the com- 
‘mittee whether, in dealing with the estimates for the 
year 1907-8, it would not be economical to use a 
‘smaller tonnage of really good hard material such 
as Clee Hill basalt or other stone of a similar 
class, rather than the larger quantity of very in- 
ferior road metals which have very little durability 
and involve so much cleaning. It must be borne in mind 
that practically all this material has to be imported into the 
county. The railway carriage in some cases is considerable, 
while the hauling, spreading and rolling are almost the 
same per ton as for the very best materials. Taking into 
consideration the after expense of cleansing, I feel convinced 
there is no economy in using these inferior stones, while 
the disadvantage to all classes of users of the roads is very 
great, both in heavier traction and discomfort. If it meets 
with the approval of your committee I propose to obtain 
quotations at all stations for various well-recognised durable 
‘road metals with a view of their use, as far as circumstances 
‘permit, on those roads where the traffic or the situation 
venders their substitution desirable. 


_ Tue Local Government Board have communicated to the 
Hammersmith Guardians its sanction of a total expenditure 
of 220,017/. on the erection of the workhouse infirmary, but 
Jeaving out the cost of the electric-lighting installation. 
‘Towards the expenditure the Board. authorised the appro- 


priation of the proceeds of the sale of Consolidated stock | 


‘amounting to 106,184/. and the borrowing of 107,990/., but 
‘declines to authorise the balance of 5,843/. at present. 
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HIGH WINCOBANK ESTATE COMPETITION. 


THE awards in the competition for site planning in connec- 
tion with the Model Cottage Exhibition at Sheffield are as 
follows :—Gold medal, Messrs. W. Alex. Harvey & Arthur 
McKewan, of Birmingham; silver medal, Messrs. Currey & 
Thompson, of Derby; bronze medal, Mr. Claude Batley, of 
Kettering and London. The gold medal design has now 
been adopted by the Sheffield County Council and the 
Local Government Board officials have promised to facilitate 
the work. The following description of the various 
features of the accepted plan has been furnished :— 

It has been considered by the authorities that in success- 
fully developing an estate the following principles should 
be borne in ind, namely :—(1) Access to estate ; (2) aspect 
of roads—north and south roads most desirable ; (3) selec- 
tion of centre—accessible connections from all points of 
village ; (4) size of gardens. After visiting and carefully 
studying the site, we are of opinion that it is absolutely 
essential that the main approach should be at the junction 
of Bellhouse Road and Windmill Lane; we have there- 
fore planned a main artery running in a_ south- 
easterly direction to serve for the future development of 
the Corporation estate. This opens out the land ex 
tremely well. The intersection with the road in 
continuation of Foxglove Road forms the centre of the 


village, with its triangle, around which are provided sites. 


for the public buildings as required. This centre is gene- 
rally accessible from all points, and will form, we think, a 
natural centre for the whole of the Corporation estate. 
While straight roads intersecting at awkward angles have 
been avoided, the main streets have been planned with 
some degree of straightness for the convenience of access 
to different parts of the village. Roads running east and 
west have been practically eliminated, for in so doing much 
scheming to get the sun on both sides of the cottages will 
be spared. The idea has been to give breadth to all 
thoroughfares without being extravagant, and to this end 
the building line of the cottages has been well set back 
from the road 20 to 30 feet, the ample front gardens giving 
a refreshing greenness to the prospect besides a better per- 
spective to the house. 

The two quadrangles arranged as shown will also, by 
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varying the frontage line, give an added interest to the 
roads. The roads are from 40 to 45 feet in width, with 
footpaths of 8 to ro feet, planted with trees at intervals of 
15 yards. The cottages are arranged in blocks as shown 
on the drawing, and planned so as to allow free circulation 
ef air around them and to secure the greatest possible 


4 


amount of sunshine; the long’ straggling extensions at the 


§ 


back have been avoided. The average garden space tothe — 
cottages varies from 350 to 500 yards approximately, giving’ 
twelve houses to the acre; lines of fruit trees are shown, — 
which besides vielding fruit form a pleasant screen between — 
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IT feel confident that complaints from damp walls would be reduced to a minimum.” 


DAMP PROOF. 
| iIMPERISHABLE. 


SPECIFY 


Durable and Impervious to Moisture. 


We quote one as follows:— 


Builders’ Merchants wanted as Agents in all large Towns. ASK FOR OUR 


PRICE LIST ¥” 
AND SAMPLE. 


SOLE MAKERS: 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, Ltd., 


VICTORIA WORKS, 
CHARLTON, 8.0., KENT. 


with. 
ECONOMY HAMPSTEAD ROADW. 
LUST RaneD eC MEINDAL ION ORIG oF TOT TENHAM-COURT RE 2 
Price List i 
of i 
INEXPENSIVE. i. 
FURNISHINGS All = xe Os hae  eellE 
for ( i 

eM Mahonany Music Ca 

Posr - FRee ad peered te te sa ieee ed Redroon Settee eg a pore aaa atted dd 


3 ft. 3ins. wide by 243 ins. high .... 11/9 and covered with artistic cretonne, £1 8 6 3 ft. 8 in. high, 36/- 
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‘ments have been provided, as from experience we know was erected, the north door inserted, the chancel was 
that there will be a demand for them. Sites for public | arcaded and buttressed, probably also reroofed and re- 
buildings are provided at the centre as shown ; two recrea- | windowed. One of these windows still exists (but badly 
tion grounds for tenants and children are as planned. The | restored) in the north wall. A sacristy (now destroyed): 
jarge one it is suggested might be used for open-air concerts, | was erected in the internal angle between the chancel and 
5owling-greens, &c. the north aisle. To this date also belong the remnants of. 
ae roar cas font, and many of the ancient encaustic 
| tiles which still exist. 
| LOWER HALSTOW CHURCH. | The subsequent changes are not of great moment. Im 
‘Tue following report on St. Margaret’s Church, Lower | 1340-50 a new west window was added and towards the 
Jalstow, has been prepared by Mr. W. D. Carée :— | end of the fourteenth century a new east window and side 
This church possesses features of much interest. It is | windows to the chancel, together with a new window at the 
_ yuite evident that a Romanesque structure originally existed | east end of the south aisle. In the sixteenth century an 
_ypon the site, and. this was largely constructed of Roman | enlarged window was introduced in the north aisle, to 
"pricks. The earliest portion of this building seems to | replace a small slit, part of which still remains close at 
»xist in the south chancel wall, where a brick window and | hand. 
ome brick herringbone work still exist 27 situ. This work The pulpit is Jacobean, the western «gallery early 
ielongs either to the early part of the ninth century or else | eighteenth century. The pews belong to about 1750, at 
5 Jate in the eleventh. I am not prepared to offer a definite | which time considerable repairs seem to have been set on 
pinion. It is not unlikely that this was a small rectangular | foot, among them the enlargement of the south belfry 
ell complete in itself with or without a chancel, existing | window, and the straightening out of the roof pitches of 
astward of the present east wall. nave and aisles and sundry repairs in brickwork. 

The main structure of the present nave appears to be of | The ancient roofs are probably coeval with the erection 
‘arly. Norman foundation, and it is pretty evident that when | of the aisles and exhibit the marked Kentish peculiarity of 
his was erected the east wall of the chancel was also | showing the truss upon the outer wall surface of the gables. 
rought into being. My surmise is that the ancient cell | This woodwork has been allowed to decay, and has been 
yas made into a chancel with a new east wall and a new | made good with inserted brickwork, which must not, how- 

" ave was attached to it. There are quite clear evidences | ever, be mistaken. The porch belongs to the nineteenth 
‘hat the new nave was originally a plain parallelogram | century. When it was erected, most unfortunately the 
ghted with high round-headed windows. One of these | ancient south-west doorway was swept away, a loss much 
an still be found in the north wall of the tower, and | think | o be regretted. 
vidences of one or more will also be found under the | One or two special features call for notice. The font, as 
_ Jaster above the arcades of the nave. already said, is a remnant of thirteenth-century work 
There appears to have been some prolongation of the | and still retains its four Purbeck subsidiary columns. The 
outh wall of the nave at its west end, which I am not at | present bowl is a mere plaster makeshift. 
resent able to decipher. The marks of the ancient solid’ screen over the rood-loft 
The next stage in the progress was the insertion of the | are clearly visible, and one of the corbels of the altar beam 
reades. and the erection of the aisles about 1150-60. This | of the south chapel should also be noted. 
ppears to have been rather a clumsy piece of work, as the The two wall posts which abut against the north tower 
tall bases, which were cut through for the insertion of the | wall are probably only makeshifts also. The gutter between 
rches, were never properly removed. Early inthe thirteenth | the tower and the nave roof has no doubt been faulty, and 
sntury great changes were made and the church assumed | the ends of the beams have become rotten in consequence, 
ery much the form in which we now see it. The tower ! and these posts have been introduced to make good the defect. 
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— TUNSTALL’ 


UARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES. 


bsolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


pecified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, 
Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. 
lontractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards. 


pecial Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application. 


TUNSTALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. Telephone 4120 (two lines). Telegrams: “ TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 


Telegrams, ** LODGE, SUNDERLAND.”’ Telephone, NATIONAL, Nos. 13 and 457. 


OSEPH THOMPSON & CO., 


T ’ 
HENDON Looce sawmius, SUNDERLAND. 


AHOGANY oarDs AND PLANKS, ALL THICKNESSES. 
WAINSCOT OAK, ace widTHs AND THICKNESSES. 


WALNUT, CANARY PINE, TEAK, &c. 
. ALL AMERICAN HARDWOODS IN BOARD AND LOG. 


Hardwood Yard—LAWRENCE STREET. 
Timber Ponds—CLAXHEUGH. 


. Saw Mill—HENDON LODGE. 
» Batten and Board Stocks—SOUTH DOCK. 
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It is a special interest to the building that it retains a | covered with ancient paintings, whereof an interestin| — 
form which was very usual in the thirteenth century—the | figure of St. Cecilia, attended by an angel, is clearly to bh) 


nave and aisles under one continuous roof. This form was | seen under the western arch of the north arcade. Othe 


probably almost universal, but few examples remain to us | evidences are also visible, all pointing to the fact that th 4 


as perfect as this one. plastering is original. 

It appears that the ancient timbers of the original roof The existing gallery at the west end appears to | 
are fairly perfect, but in order to straighten the pitch a chiefly constructed of oak, and I suggest the retention (| 
light structure, in parts very flimsy indeed, has been erected this feature in a somewhat more complete and seemly forr 
over it. I understand that a mixed choir is usual, and here wou) 

There should be no hesitation in regaining the original be an excellent opportunity of adopting the western choi| 
form and opening out the trussed rafter rAot whithawillbe: 25 Smeneemiont which is likely to be more and mo) 
found when the plaster is removed. The weather roof 
should be boarded and felted, and the existing tiles, which 
are in excellent order, refixed. In this work the ugly 
modern vestry chimney should be removed. Instead of it 
and the tortoise stoves I suggest an efficient hot-water 
apparatus. The heating vault can well be placed in the 
angle between the north aisle and the chancel, and the 
chimney can be desigried in this position to be an ornament 
rather than the reverse. 

A good deal of careful work is required to secure walls 
which are bulged and fissured, and it is essential to repair 


windows and doors which have had to be cut about and act : , : 

3 tower with a simple oak screen in front of it, and the fo. 

patched up with cement. tol h a T : 

Special attention will be needed to the north-west and place nege te et ee he pulpit should bea 
tRieat ? ee ot F eiclel Bork cce eaten ¢ | 22 appropriate base, be lowered one step, but should othe’ 

north-east angles of the north aisle, both of which Heed | wise remain as it is. The porch, of course, has no intere 

some underpinning. The former angle threatens to fallout | and is in a dilapidated condition. I have designed ¢ 


altogether. The shaky and bulged condition of the north | appropriate flint and stone porch to tak : . 
d hae 2 e its pl 
door must also be dealt with, but this can be done without eg Pp ts place, but it 


rebuilding. which I have called attention. 


is not possible. 


portions of the building. At the same time some of tl, 


ever, to respect an affection for the old pews, and | ha: 
laid out a plan whereby these might be adopted to a mo 
comfortable and reasonable form. In this replanning 
should, of course, retain and reuse the old floor tiles ai 


seats are very uncomfortable. 1 should be the first, hov ; 


stone flagging. I suggest placing the vestry under tl — 


favoured in years to come in cases where a surpliced cho! © 


In considering the pews it must not be forgotten thi — 
dry-rot exists in the floors, which are raised very uncon) © 
fortably in some parts, and tend to spoil the internal pr 


meee: 


quite clear that this must wait upon all other works | — 


The brick angle quoins of the tower are now detached I estimate the works as follows :—Roof, walls ail i 
and shaky, having at the outset only been held in by iron | windows externally (exclusive of tower), 712/.; interi; 


cramps, which are now rusting and forcing them out instead | walls, floors, seating and gallery, vestry screen, 357: 
of the opposite. It would be a wise measure to secure heating apparatus, vault and chimney, 220/. ; tower, wal 
these, or, if funds are forthcoming, replace them with stone. | windows, louvres, &c., floors and beams, 2372. ; rehangi: 
The general construction of the tower roof is satisfactory, | bells on new frame, 65/.; total, 1,59W. [ 
but the hips and the hip knob are letting in the water. The | The porch I have designed would cost about 1751, 

belfry windows are in the last stage of decay, the bell beams | addition to the above. I have estimated as far as I can fre: 
and bell frame must be renewed, and the floor of the tower | past experience what the cost of dealing with the roofs wl 


repaired. be, but until these are uncovered it is obviously impossil> 


The interior of the church and its seating demand most | to discover the exact state of the timbers, and some margt 
careful attention and consideration. The walls are probably | more or less must be allowed. 
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MAW & CO. will forward their Pattern Books, or Special Designs, with Estimates for every 


Wall and Floor Tiling on application. Patterns can also 6e seen and particulars obtained at the Show 
of their appointed Agents, a 


Messrs. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 97 & 99 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


AGENTS IN CAPE TOWN:_Messrs. D. M. Murray & Co., 2, 4,6, & 8 Greenma! 
Square. Importing Agents. Stocks kept. | 
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7 P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
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Westminster has become one of the most important centres 

the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

rangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

CO., Ltd., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs.. W. HAY 

ELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for ail 
business purposes. 
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1e Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
r E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 


Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 
wlbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Welling- 
it, Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 
, and Hobart, Tasinania. 
SouTH AFRICA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 

Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


iider no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
j of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
» received after the first post_on Tuesday mornings, 
| and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
| later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


as 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


lwiew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
| connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
| the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
| staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
| made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
t the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
) complicated maiters arising from the provisions of this 
| difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
| answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
| our readers. Ail setters must be uddressed “ LEGAL 
| ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperiai Build- 
| ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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, “ NorTHERN ” 
BPEEDE PARK, 
') SVILEEDS, 


YORKS. c TELEPHONE 


CONTRACTORS 
AMO) 


“ NORTHERN” NATU 


BITUMINOUS 
ROADS. PAVEMENTS, &c. 
ESTIMATES AND INFORMATION GLADLY GIVEN FREE. 
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Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No commuuication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 

necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,”" As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BIRKENHEAD.—May 17.—The Corporation of Birkenhead 
invite tenders for a central public library on a site fronting 
to Market Place South and Albion Street. The competition 
is limited to architects practising or residing within the 
borough. Premiums of 50, 30 and 25 guineas will be 
awarded by an assessor. Deposit one guinea. Mr. A. 
Gill, town clerk, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

DupLEey.—March 30.—For a free library in St. James’s 
Road. Competitors must be practising within 50 miles of 
Dudley. Mr. H. C. Brettell, town clerk, Town Hall, Dudley. 

DurHAM.—March 15.—The Durham County Education 
Authority invite competitive plans for a Secondary school 
at Bishop Auckland. Premiums of 20/ and 1o/. will be 
paid for the plans placed second and third respectively. 
Mr. J. A. L. Robson, secretary for higher education, Shire 
Hall, Durham. 

Fartswortu.—March 28.—The District Council invite 
designs for a library (cost not to exceed 3,000/.) in Oldham 
Road. Premiums of 20/ and ro/. Deposit one guinea. 
Mr. H. C. Broome, clerk, Council Offices, Failsworth. 

SuUNDERLAND.—March 30.—New church and halls for the 
Presbyterian Church of England in the Side Cliff Road, 
Roker, Sunderland. Premiums of 25/. and 15/. respectively. 
Lithographed plans of site, &c.,on application to Mr. George 
W. Bain, 46 John Street, Sunderland. 


Winecepon.—March 9.—For an elementary school in 
Pelham Road to accommodate 1,000 children. Premiums 
of 150/, (to merge in the commission) for the first design, 
and of 1oo/. and s0/. Mr. J. W. Simpson, assessor. Send 
in name with qualifications to Mr. A. Steele Sheldon, clerk, 
Education Office, 12 Queen’s Road, Wimbledon. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Baxnet.—March 13.—For the erection of nurses’ home 
at the workhouse at Barnet. Messrs. White, Son & Pill, 
13 and15 High Street, Barnet. 
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Barrow-1n-FURNESS.—March 12.—For the erection of a | DurHam.—March 19.—For alterations to schools at . 
balcony at the North Lonsdale hospital. Deposit 10s. 6d. | Green, Woodland, and High Spen. County Eduedon 
Mr. E. F. Norris, 9 Coniston Road. Committee’s Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 


BERWwICK-oN-TWEED.—March 14.—For the erection of two EnrireLp.—March 11.—For extending each end of yo 
dwelling-houses in Castlegate. Messrs. Gray & Boyd, | of the pavilions at the isolation hospital, World’s ta 
architects, 2 Ivy Place, Berwick-on-Tweed. Winchmore Hill. Mr. Richard Collins, Public Offs, 


Bournproox.—March 20.—For a tower 300 feet high at | Enfield. 
the new university buildings at Bournbrook, Birmingham. Grassincton.—March 14.—For the various an 
Deposit 2/. 2s. Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and Mr. E. Ingress} required in erection of a Primitive Methodist chapé at 
Bell, architects, 19 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. Grassington (Yorks.). Mr. James Hartley, architect, Syd. 


Braprorp.—March 12.—For a circular brick chimney, | ford Chambers, Skipton. bi 
50 yards high, to be erected at the Union hospital, Horton Great YARMoutTH.—March 12.—For the erection|of 
Lane, Bradford. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. Fred Holland, engineer | grand stands on the racecourse, South Denes. Ir. 
and architect to the Board, 11 Parkinson’s Chambers, | J. Wm. Cockrill, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Gu 


Hustlergate, Bradford. Yarmouth. | 

_Bricuton.—March 12.—For repairs, &c., to the laundry Has.incpEN.—March 13.—For the demolition of jhr 
buildings, drying-rooms, &c , at the workhouse, Elm Grove. | cottages, widening of the Ogden river bridge, the erec yn 
Mr. E. Wright, architect, Parochial Offices, Brighton. of parapet walls and other appurtenant works in connec)n 


Cuatuitt.—March 13.—For the erection of four houses | with the said bridge, at Helmshore. Deposit 17. 1s. Ohze 
at Sea Houses, Chathill, Northumberland. Mr. George of Mr. J. Singleton Green, borough surveyor, Haslingde 
Reavell, jun., Alnwick. ILForp.—March 11.—For the erection of an element;y 

CHELTENHAM.—March 16.—For building shop and dwell- | school for 1,230 children, together with latrines, playshis, 
ing-houses at Bishop Street and Henrietta Street. Mr. | caretaker’s house, boundary walling, fencing, drains, »»., 
Daniel Conroy, architect, 21 Shipquay Street, Londonderry. | on the Uphall Road site. Deposit 5/ 5s. Mr. C. J. Dy- 


Cuester.—March 20.—¥or public elementary school for | 8°, architect, 11 Cranbrook Road, Ilford. e | 
350 boys, to be erected in George Street, Chester. Deposit 1/. | IrELAND.—March 25.—For building a parish church 4 
Mr. H. Beswick, architect, Newgate Street, Chester. presbytery at Belgooly, Cork. Mr. M. A. Hennessy, arii- 

CockERMouTH.—March 11.—For excavating, masons’ | tect, 74 South Mall, Cork. e | 
work, slating and plastering of the proposed new business Lrr.—March 22.—For the erection of conveniences id 
premises in High Street, Cleator Moor. Mr. Ern. Martin- | a dressing-room at Northbrook Park, Bromley Road, I: 


~< 


dale, architect and surveyor, Cleator Moor. Kent. Mr. G. L. Gomme, clerk, County Hall, Sprg 
Coventry. — March 9.— For the erection of eight | Gardens, S.W. a ae | 
Lonpon.— March 11.— For additions and alterations|o 


labourers’ cottages and additions to farm buildings at the ; : 0 
Corporation sewage farm, Baginton, near Coventry. De- the West Ham and East London Hospital, Stratford, !. 


posit 12 1s. Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, city engineer and sur- Deposit io/ Apply by March 2 to Mr. H. Percy Adau, 
veyor, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. architect, 28 Woburn Place, Russell Square, London. | 

Doncaster.—April 3.—For the erection of a wing at the MarinpvEE.—March 12. — For the erection of new C- 
Yorkshire Institute for the Deaf, Doncaster. Deposit 1/ 1s. | gregational church, London Street, Maindee, Newpc. 
Mr. E. Hall Ballan, architect, 19 and 20 Baxter Gate, | Deposit 1/ 1s. Messrs. Habershon, Fawckner & Co., are- 
tects, 41 High Street, Newport. 


Doncaster. 
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THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LT, 
“s“Reliefkr Decorations.” — 
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ANAGLYPTA & LINCRUSTA-WALTON, *) LIGNOMUR 
London Show Rooms: London Show Rooms: Works: Old Ford Road, Bowé. 


71 Southampton Row, W.C. 
Works Tel. No. : 155 Darwen. 


London Tel. No. : 2781 Gerrard. Fioudon Tel: Nov 8769.C 1 | 
¢‘‘An-glypta, London. ooo heen he Nila Rati lille Telegrams? | 
x 


1 Newman Street, W. 
London Tel. No. : 422 East. 


Telegrams | 2 i T 
gre L“ Anaglypta, Darwen.” Telegrams: ‘‘ Lincrusta-Walton, London.”’ 


SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on application to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paper Manufacturers Ltd., as abov 


RowE BROS. & CO. Ltda 
CITY LEAD WORKS, CANONS MARSH, BRISTOL. 


Manufacturers of Sheet Lead, Lead Pipes, any size or substance up to 6 in. diameter. Lead Wire and Tape for 
Iron Pipe Jointing, Window Lead, Lead Sash Weights, Plumbers’ and Tinman’s Solder, White Lead Corroders 
(Dutch Stack Process), and Grinders. Medal awarded by the Royal Sanitary Institute, 1906. 

A LARCE STOCK OF FIRECLAY URINAL AND LAVATORY RANCES, SPECIAL SINKS, PEDESTAL CLOSETS AND BATHS. 
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Architects are specially inwited to inspect our Show Root 
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 MancHesteR.— March 20.—For the erection of the City 
“yad municipal school, Hulme, Manchester. Deposit 2/. 2s. 
‘je Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 
Marker Deepinc.—March 9.—For pulling-down farm- 
“yuse and erection of new house at Market Deeping. 
‘essrs. J. G. Stallebrass & Son, architects and surveyors, 
orth Street, Peterborough. 
1 NewcasTLE-upon-Tyne.—March 16—For the construc- 
yn of an underground public convenience at the corner of 
jurch Street and-Station Road. The Sanitary Committee, 
‘ymmittee Clerk’s Office, Town Hall, Newcastle-upon- 
_yne. 

OvenDEN.— March 28.— For the various trades in erection 
me L, 


* a Sunday school at Ovenden. Messrs. Chas. 


‘orsfall & Son, architects. 

| PemproKeE.—March 9.—For erection of a boundary wall 
jclosing an addition to the cemetery at St. Daniel’s church- 
ard, Pembroke. Mr. Henry T. Pratt, London House, Pem- 
_roke. 

_ RavenstHorPe.—March 11.—For the various works 
painters’ excepted) required in erection of nine houses in 
lebble Street. Mr. David H. Lumb, architect, Bowling 
-ireen, Ravensthorpe. 


| RisHwortH.—March 12.—For erection of a small wash- 
ouse and laundry in connection with Rishworth grammar 
‘chool. Messrs. Richard Horsfall & Son, architects, 22a 
ommercial Street, Halifax. 

| SaxmunpHAam.—March 21.—The East Suffolk county 
ducation committee invite separate tenders for erection of 
“he following :—(1) A new infants’ Council school at Dell 
oad, Oulton Broad; (2) a special subjects centre on part 
ue the Council school playground at Saxmundham. Mr. 
'[. E. Key, architect, Aldeburgh. 


+ Scorranp.—March 14.—For the erection of the new 
‘nunicipal art school on the site of the cattle market at 
auriston. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. J. M. Dick Peddie, archi- 


he's 8 Albyn Place, Edinburgh. 


' Scortanp.—March 14.—-For the following works to be 
-3xecuted and minor alterations proposed to be made at 
Willowbrae school, for the Edinburgh School Board :— 
(1) Masons’ work ; (2) joiners’ work; (3) slaters’ work ; 


= 
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(4) plasterers’ work; (5) plumbers’ work; (6) painters’ 
work. Mr. Carfrae, architect, 3 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

SHEFFIELD.—March 15.—For the whole or any portion of 
the work required in the erection of (1) a house as a 
residence for the medical superintendent ; (2) an isolation 
pavilion and an observation pavilion, all in the grounds 
of the hospital for infectious diseases at Lodge Moor. 
Messrs. Gibbs & Flockton, architects, 15 St. James’s Row, 
Sheffield. 

SHERBURN Hitt.—March 19.—For erection of the 
Sherburn Hill school for about 250 scholars The County 
Education Committee’s Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 


Suitpon.—March 19.—For the erection of a school at 
Shildon for about 1,100 scholars :—(1) Below ground-floor 
levels; (2) above ground levels (including latrines, play- 
sheds, _playgrouncs, boundary-walls, &c.). The County 
Education Committee’s Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Taunton.—March 14.—For alterations and additions at 
the isolation hospital. Mr. F. W. Roberts, architect, 
2 Hammet Street, Taunton. 

Wates.—March 9.—For erection of shop premises and 
dwelling-house at Rhydfelan, Pontypridd. Mr. Arthur 
Lloyd Thomas, engi jeer and architect, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—March 14.—For the erection of a school, with 


classrooms, &e., at the Calvinistic Methodist church, 
Garndiffaith. Mr. D. J. Lougher, architect, Bank Chambers, 
Pontypool. 


Wates.—March 15.—For improvements to playground 
at the infants’ department of the Argoed Council school. 
Mr. David Morgan, architect, Cardiff. 

Wates.—March 15.—For the erection of a classroom 
and other works at the Blaina Central Council school, Blaina. 
Mr. C. Dauncey, secretary, County Council Offices, Newport, 
Mon. 

Wates.—March 15.—For the erection of a mixed and 
infant school at Christchurch, near Newport, Monmouth- 
shire. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Alfred Swash, architect, New- 
port. 

Wa tes.—March 16.—For the erection of fifty houses at 
Twynrodyn, Merthyr, and for the construction of two streets 
in connection therewith, including drainage works. 


ss DURO xP Registered 


NEW JOINTLESS YT OORING. 


COMPOSITION 
Contractors to H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


TERRAZZO 


And Mosaic Artists, Flooring Contractors, 
Marble Tiles, Granolithic, Wall Tiling, &c. 


A. MION & CO., Duke St., Liverpool. 
Branches at Blackpool, Harrogate, and Cardiff. 


ELECTRIC 


The Blount 


Door Check 
the 


closes door 


quickly and quietly. 
It gives satisfactory 


sults under varying conditions. For 
sale by all Ironmongers. 
VALE & TOWNE, Ltd., 
6 CITY ROAD, E.C. - - LONDON, or 


CHAS. WINN & CO., 
GRANVILLE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


3s essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. | 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced{ , Trade Mark: 


L. HARTSHILL, 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of & century 2¢& 
are as good now as when first fixed. 


FINEST ‘‘ HYDRO” MADE. 


‘DTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


—MOTHERWELL. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


VALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


| TERRA-COTTA WORKS, 
| CLEETHORPES. 


nufacturer of MOULDED BRICKS, RIDGES, 
IALS, CHIMNEY-POTS, VENTILATORS, 
VASES,. &c. 


_ Spécialite—WINDOW HEADS. 


BERFECTION IN ROOFING. 
1 COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


| No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Janufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Old Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
be Works _ BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal, Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business. 


Capital, £2,280,000. 


—E_ sr 
Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 


INGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMPO 
CEILINGS .RTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS. 
Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 


H. E. GAZE, Ltd. (48,48, Hine) 
14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, 
GOWER STREET STATION, LONDON, 


of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


10 THE ARCHITECT & 


Deposit 1/. 1s. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

Wates.—March 18.—For the following works, for the 
Pontypridd Urban District Council :—(1) Supply and erec- 
tion of steelwork in connection with the construction of a 
bridge over the river Taff at the Berw, Pontypridd; (2) 
masonry abutments, fence walls and other works in con- 
nection with above bridge ; (3) supply and erection of steel- 
work in connection with the construction of a bridge at 
Factory Lane, Graig, Pontypridd ; (4) masonry abutments, 
fence walls and other works in connection with above 
bridge. Deposit 1/. 1s. each contract. Mr. P. R. A. Wil- 
loughby, engineer and surveyor, Municipal Buildings, Ponty- 
pridd. 

Wares.—March 20.—For the erection and completion of 
a Wesleyan chapel, school, classroom, &c., at Llandudno. 
Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, 3 Dumfries Place, 
Cardiff. 

WARMINSTER.—March 16.—For building additions to the 
Buries, Warminster. Messrs. Long & Glass, architects, 
53 Market Place, Warminster. 

Wicxrorp.—March 25.—For the erection of a new 
classroom and other alterations and additions to the Wick- 
ford school, Essex. Mr. F. Whitmore, architect, 73 Duke 
Street, Chelmsford. 

WokxincHaM.—March 11.—For the construction of the 
brick abutments, &c., in connection with the erection of a 
bridge over the Emm Brook in the Barkham Road. Deposit 
1. Mr. O. W. Marks, borough engineer and surveyor, 
Town Hall, Wokingham. 

Workincton.—March 11.—For the erection of four semi- 
detached villas at Townhead. Mr. W. H. Nuzum, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Frostoms Road, Workington. 

Wortutncwortu.—March 14.—For the enlargement of 
school at Worlingworth. Mr. H. Preston, Wood Farm, 
Worlingworth, Framlingham. 


Tue Shropshire education authority have adopted the 
plans for a new grammar school at Bridgnorth submitted 
by Messrs. Pritchard & Pritchard, of Kidderminster, at an 
estimated cost of 6,050/., with an additional cost of 269/. for 
a workshop. 
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SUPPLEMENT L 
—_—_——— eS 0—0—_— 0 0, 08080808808 SS tee | 


eae 


= 


TENDERS. ae 


ARMATHWAITE. 


For the erection of a stone bridge of four arches across | 
river Eden, Cumberland. Mr. Geo. Jos. Bett, My 


surveyor and bridgemaster, The Courts, Carlisle. 


Whitaker Bros. £7,212 06 
Little . 5 > 5 5 5 a . 6,508 3 8 
Dougill & Sons . ; : : : . 5,219 & 
Mackay : : ; : ; : . “5 Esse b 
TeLrer, Langholme, N.B. (accepted ) 4,964 16 5 
Millward & Co. . ; : : 4,928 05 
Mclldowie : ‘ 4,908 11 | 
antyy. 4 A - ; . 45878 16 i 
County surveyor’s estimate . 5,000 0 bs 
BILSTON. 


For heating Ettingshall Council schools on the low-pressi> 
hot-water system. Mr. J. P. WaKEFoRD, surveyor. | 
Spencer, Cross Bank Works, Oldham (accepted), 


BRISTOL. 
Mr. W. H. Warkins, archite, 


For the erection of a house. 
| 


15 Clare Street, Bristol. 
Lewis (accepted) . e : f . £925 Go b 
BROMYARD. | 


For the erection of two cottages on the Firs estate, Bro - 
yard, Herefordshire. Mr. HERBERT SKYRME, archite 
138 Widemarsh Street, Hereford. 


James 


pr 


. . ~ £450 o> 
CARDIFF. | 
For the erection of new vestries at the church of St. Mai;, 
Cardiff. Mr. G. E. Hattrpay, architect, 19 Castle Stre, 
Cardiff. 


Gibson & Sons . £627 0 > 
Symonds & Co. 620 0) 
Blacker Bros. . 609 18 ) 
Cox & Bardo 589 9) 
Turner & Sons ‘ . : 578 oD 
Knox & Wells ‘ : : ‘ ; . -5O7GO d 
Dunn, Cardiff (accepted ) . : . 560 0) 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED) 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 


of every description. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Leather, 1s. 


Telegrams, “ Photo, London,” 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & 68., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 


For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


Tele. 871 Hop. 


@ Under tRoyal Patronaae. Snstant Despatch, 


1 GALVANIZED 
) WROT. TUBES 
for Gas, Water and Stean. 


TOHN ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY STRATFORD. § 


LAUNDRY 


CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


“ For Index of Advertisers, see page “+ 


GALVANIZED | 
IRON ROOFING | 


and all necessary Fittings. 


MIGH- 
CLASS 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Lelegrams, ‘“FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


JOINERY 


FOR BANKS, OFFICES, 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, &c. 


THE PARKSTONE STEAM JOINERY COs, 
PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


EXCELSIOR 


1 HARD BLUE STONE, 


principally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 
Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


(QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED POORE'S Patent Transfer Process. | 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post 7d. 

Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


SEES SY STZ TE 
To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘© TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspectiwe.- 
Write for particulars free. 
ww. EF. STANLEY & CO... Ltd... 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Telegrams, ‘ Tribrach, London.” 


RE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kind) 

POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers F 
73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different ki 


nds) 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. Shaan 


(ocKoKoe} 

D a> a alloy 
3G 

BARRA 


| 
eedede doles iad 


Have’ you ordered the New Jour! 
. e THE ° ° 


Building Trad¢ 


If not send 14d. in stamps to 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, | 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, 
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CHATHAM. : CHATHAM—continued. 

4 erection of a laundry building and bakery on land | Lonsdale £894. 9 0 Metab 
adjoining the workhouse at Chatham. Mr. E. Fartey Miskin. ; : ; 874 6 7 te 
Coss, architect, 20 High Street, Rochester. Snewee By s ewe Srok sew Pa 
Laundry and boiler-house. Gates . F ; : ? f 870 0 oO 116 
jrerson " P : 5 d . 43461 0 0| Monk : ; ; : : ; Ss) 020 98 
ingley ~ ; : A 4 ‘ . 3,205 © ©] Skinner : : ‘ x : 821 0 oO 138 
‘flee . P E . . : . 2,860 0 0 PHILLIPS (accepied ) ; Ada, 810 0 oO L1O 
(esswas . 5 : : , a avo oO | Filley E F 3 ; és 800 0 o 144 
jowning . E . ; ; ; . 2,650 0 @| Architect’s estimate . : : 960 0 oO — 
‘4anson & Son . : : ; ‘ =632,635%- 0: 0 | A.—Extra for glazed facings. 
jasby & Salmon : : é ; wa GR OL 50. | 
‘est Bros. . ; 3 ; ; p . 2,590 0 0 | DEWSBURY. 
Lavi « : : : , : : Sys 70%" On 0 | For the erection of a villa residence in Birkdale Road, 
|ker . ; ‘ : : ’ i i, 2555 «0; Of Dewsbury. Messrs. Kirk & Sons, architects, Dewsbury. 
irden & Head . : : : . - 2,544 0 Oj} Accepted tenders. 
‘ow . : . : . . : - 2,500 0 90 Scott & Sons, mason. 
(tes . : . . . ; : . 2,480 0 o| Armitage & Sons, joiner. 
‘ebb . : . . . . . - 2,475 9 O} Newsome, plumber. 
insdale . Z : ; . d = 32,418 “Roe oO Thompson, slater. 
Iskin . : : ; F : ; 30307 207 GC | A. & F. Hodgson, plasterer. 
(rnelius & Son . . . . . - 2,350 9 9} Ramsden, painter. 
imk . : ; 4 ; > ; Mest. oO; 0} ‘ ; ; 
illips ; A : : : c i 2,3.106 LF 0: | For the erection of two dwelling-houses in Bath Street* 
ey . } ; : : ; : . 2,206 0 .0| Dewsbury. Messrs. Kirk & Sons, architects, Dewsbury. 
‘INNER, Chatham (accepted) : e213 ORLO: | Accepted tenders. 
‘chitect’s estimate. 3 § : wae OMe Ouro. | Whitehead, mason. 
} p | Armitage & Sons, joiner. 

Bakery and stables. A. Shepley, plumber. 
jerson . . . 1,473 9 90 152)| Thompson, slater. 
Ingley ; . . - 1,369 0 0 125 | A. & F. Hodgson, plasterer. 
jasby & Salmon ‘ ; a ATIZEHLO. oO 130 | Jackson, painter. 
ffee . : ‘ F 3 - 1,038: 0 o 154 | 
Mummson = -° . «. #«Qg80 0 o 86 | GRAVESEND. 
owning . : : ' : 965 0 oO 130 | For alterations and additions to Victoria House. 
Me ls.  .  .- 959 0 o 125 Beal& Hubbard 4 5. (eae eee aaron iG 
(esswas . E , 2 : 957 0 O 128 | Smith & Son . ; : F 327 8 © 
‘ebb . , : : : : 928 0 oO 85 Wa Oe Wo huflees 3+ 1s . : : : hei 3h20. 0 50 
ay. : . ‘ : 927.-. 0: .O 93°] | Tong : a ° ° - ‘ ‘ a4 30S41OR, O 
irden & Head . : : ; 0251%0..0 125 Miskin, Ltd. . . ° > , : 300 0 Oo 
|ker . : ‘ é P y 919 0 Oo 115 Thomas . ; : . . : ' se 2E721S = O 
(rnelius & Son. ; ; : 898 I0 o IOI Burr ; ; : : : : ; =o 250™ OO 
| A—Extra for glazed facings. | Horranp (accebted ). ; ‘ j 4 RE Ue CO 


Glazed nine 8 ES 


Fibrous, Plaster & Carton Pierre 


Vv g Manufacturers, 

iy : rl C S SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 
aarti rt) Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 

LON DON The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 3 

D 


AN 
See my Exhibit at the 
CLOBE BUILDING EXHIBITION, 


JRANCE COMPANY. OLYMPIA, in April next. 
| Established 1836. 
}-LIFE-ANNUITIES 


WTE SECURITY. 

| MODERATE RATES. 
LIBERAL BONUSES. 

ic: 


MMLE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


OVERDO@RS 


NEWELS, BALUSTERS, 
HANDRAILS. 


'TURNERY AND MOULDINGS 


of every description. 


Write for Price List . . 


YOUNG, 
1, 3, and 5 Virginia Road, 
Bethnal Green, 


LONDON, E. 


on for Agencies invited. SS > 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 


1,000 ,s000). published on Applicaticn to The Publisher. 


im Chief Office: 1 CORNHILL, 
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DURHAM. HEREFORD. - 
For the building of thirty-five workmen’s houses. For constructing an ice manufactory and new machi). 
BERRIMAN, Hatfield, Washington, R.S.O., co. . room. Mr. W. E. H. Crarke, architect, Cathed)) 
Durham (accepted) . B : z -£5,775 00 eae Hipretord, Quantities by art 
11es e ° ° . ° . A (on 
Beavan & Hodges ‘ 5 . ‘ : : i Bb 
Friend . E 2 : 5 : » 573 ob 
GUILDFORD. Powell . 6.) 5) es 
For additions, alterations and reparations to the old school Cooke . , . . : . . - 523 00 
buildings at the workhouse, for use as relief infirmary. Bolt : : : : : : - 500 06 
Mr. E. L. Lunn, architect, 36 ee Street, Guildford. WILks (accepted ye. . . : : - 470 Oo 
Swayne & Son ; és ~£876 0.0 
KEIGHLEY. 
For the erection of a warehouse at Holme Mill, Keighl:. 
HAYES. Messrs. JoHn Haccas & Sons, architects, North Stres, 
for the erection of a new Council school at Clayton Road, Keighley. 
Hayes, Middlesex. Mr. H. G. CRorHatt, architect. Accepted tenders. 
Lovatt, Ltd. . ° . : : . . £3,900 0 O Turner, Utley, near Keighley, mason. 
Minter . : : : : ; . -113,008" 0-0 Judson & Steel, Apsley Street, Keighley, joiner. 
Kearley . . . . : . - 3,855 0 O W. H. & E. Walton, Bingley, slater. 
Knight & Son. . . . . - 3759 0 O Turner, concreter. 
Johnson & Co. . : : : : Es, S0 7 On O Wallace, Queen Street, Keighley, plumber. : 
Fassnidge & Son. : . . . 23,0517 0. © Roberts & Co., Cutler Heights, Bradford, ironfounder, 
Renshaw. : : . . . He O42." “Ow :O Heywood & Co., Huddersfieid, patent glazing, 
A. & B. Hanson . ¥ X ; : SAEZ ROO BLO: 70 Total, £2,074 QSi. 
Portsmouth . ; : ; ; : as S77 sO 10 
Fairhead & Son . Swe s 104.0 
LAWRENCE & Son, Tottenham (accepted ) hee AA 20% 20 LITHERLAND. | 
For the construction of male and female convenienc;, 
HEATON. children’s shelter, &c., in the public: gardens, Sefin 
For the erection of houses in Wilmer Drive, Heaton, es Litherland, Lanes. Mr. A. H. CarTER, survey. 
Yorks. Messrs. WaLkER & CoLtinson, architects, Wy igh a : Y : ‘ ‘ - £625 00 
Cheapside Chambers, Bradford. eee j * ; re 5 : Gee ae 
Lloyd A : : , : : : : 599 00 
Accepted tenders. » Costain & Soms. : ‘ or a : 550 Oo 
Robinson & Sons, Thornton, Bradford, mason. Spencer . : ; t 4 4 ‘ - 540 Oo 
Robinson & Co.,- Bradford, joiner. Hall & Jamieson . i 5 : - 539 OO 
Higginbotham, Bradford, plumber. Webster. . . mec . | 2 Sean ia 
Frost & Sons, Bradford, plasterer. Johnson . A ; : ‘ : ‘ . SIgmO0 
Thornton, Shipley, slater. Tyson . : J . 495 00 
Mitchell, Great Horton, Bradford, painter. JOHNSON, Seaforth (accepted) . A ; . 477800 


The ‘‘MASTA” Patent Improved 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and coal 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. | 
Full Particulars sent on Application, 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDG 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. \ 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2.Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. a 


~T6wt “sCREWO = 


FITTINGS Siniseneamne tam a 
ERNE ST M L N = R 5 need wht EM AND 


RIGHT OF WAY, DILAH 


Architectural Photographer, TIONS, BOUNDARIES, & 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. Telephone: 327 Batter 
| 


| 
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eo rapabecap aoe LONDON —continued. 
‘or roadwork and paving works in connection with the | For the provisi d : ya d 
_ reconstruction of tramways from Vauxhall to Brixton Hae BA phi air se Seeder Are aan c 
and construction of new lines from Goose Green to execution at the electricity works 
Peckham, and along Tooting Ee Street and Mitcham Wavtondi& C u : ip 
Road. O. ‘ ‘ ’ : A . 458 I0 Oo 
White & Co. . ‘ £100,977 0 © Saga Arber & Co. . : 49 10 © 
Musas CO.0 ltl ee 92,091 0 O ee = ee : - 49 O° 0 
| Mowlem & Co.. : , - : . 387,714 0 Oo ee ae Co . - 2350" 0 
| Blackwell & Co. : - « « 84007 0 o| 7p AA a 35 a Oo 
“Dick, Kerr & Co... : 83.052 0 0 ICHMOND 0., 189} Burdett Road (accepted ) 3307.0 
Manders, Leyton (* ecommended) : - 82,722 © ©| For additions to the Acton and Chiswick Polytechnic, 


Jor supply and delivery of conduits, troughs and covers 


Chiswick. Mr. H. G. CrorHa tt, architect. 


during period ending December 31, 1909. Gough & Co £8, ee 
| Conduits. Cifdon & Cos a 7, Pe Noa 
- Albion Clay Co. . . pales 6 8 Lovatt, Ltd. . : ; é : 7,950 0 O 
' Henley’s Telegraph Works Co. 1,745 6 8{| Spencer, Santo & Co. . ae 7,797 0 O 
) Knowles & Co. . ° 3 sls 7435,10 0 Bollom. 7 s : 7,655 0 O 
_ Siemens Bros. & Co. . Fer 7 308 0%. 0 Lacey . g i ; : 7,525 0 O 
Troughs and Covers. Minter . A 7,609 roe) 
_ Knowles & Co. . ; ; : 1,606 0 o Knight & Son 7,464 0 0 
_ Albion Clay Co. ‘: : A420) 0 Dickens 7,400 0 O 
_ Siemens Bros. & Co. . : : 1,290 13 4 Renshaw 7,377 0 O 
_ Henley’s Telegraph Works Co. : 5 W235nis 4 Heath . ' : ; : ‘ 7,350 0 O 
Yor supply and delivery of cable during he period ending Barker & Co. : hs : ; ; 7,287 0 O 
December 31, 1909. Dorey & Co.. ‘ 2 - “ 7,099 0 O 
Siemens Bros. & Co. . ts . £12,386 10 oO Lawrence & Son . : : d * 3) 7,074 4) O-.0 
_ British Insulated and Helsby Cables 12,3307 0 9 Johnson & Co. A '7,047.250° SO 
_ St. Helens Cable and Rubber Co. 12258 10; 0 Wispom Bros., Isleworth (accepted ) : - 6,899 10 oO 
Callender’s Cable and Construction Co. 12250, 02.0 
. Glover & Co. : 12,173 0 oO | For new cookery and manual training centre at St. Ann’s 
| Western Electric Co. . Poti 710", 0 Council schools, Hanwell. Mr. H. G. CROTHALL, 
. HeEntey’s TELEGRAPH ‘Works Co., London architect. 
(recommended) 11,945 © ©| Platford & Son & 11544 °o oO 
For drainage arrangements at Park eerapiie station, Tot- A. & B. Hanson . 1,542 -Q Oo 
 tenham. ‘Tribe & Co. . 1,519 0 0 
_ Patman & Fotheringham ee Gao Mattock & Parsons 1,487 0 0 
Trollope & Colls 341 o O|  Bollom. ‘ 1,486 oO oO 
| Willmot & Sons 4250. 0 Dorey & Co. 1,449 90 O 
L. & H. W. Patman alge. Ol80 Dickens 1,440 0 O 
Porter 200 a0 Barker & Co. Pett! et Nie: 
Docwra & Son ( -ecommended ) 249 18 3 Lacey, Hounslow (accepted ) 1,346 Q 0 
IROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS 
| “DUNEDIN” 


PA RTY ‘WA LLS |talvanized Corrugated Rooflights 


Best and Se rake 
WAREHOUSES, &c. 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


_ F. BRABY « CO. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, S.€.| LONDON. 


Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


eathint CONDUCTOR 


‘YLE’S 


EM AAS 


Double Sliding a 


ESTING 
SSS ee] = 


R AND 
Are the most reliable, most effective, and cheapest offered to the public : COSTLY 
= 
Sole Manufacturers of Vyle’s Patent (Easily Tested) ||5\i| "°° 
Lightning Conductors. “fi OF 
Fixed complete by experienced workmen, and their efficiency tested by | TESTING, 
competent electricians. 


DEAD OR OPENING. 
Any LENGTH OF SHEET TO 12 FT. LONG. 
GUARANTEED WATERTIGHT. 


DIXON & CORBITT 


AND 


/R. §. NEWALL & CO. 


180 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


\\ THOMAS SCOTT & CO. 


Grassmarket, EDINBURGH. 
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LONDON—continued. 


For alteration to bar and for repairs and decorations, &c., 
at the Higham Hill tavern, Walthamstow, London, E. 
Mr. HERBERT RICHES, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King 
William Street, London, E.C. 


KINGSLAND (accepted ) 


MALDON. 


For the supply and laying of cast-iron water-mains with 
accessories in the parishes of Purleigh and North 
Fambridge, Essex, aniounting altogether to about two 
miles of 3-inch and three-quarter mile of 2-inch pipes. 
Messrs. PricE & BELSHAM, engineers, 52 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 


. 4489 0 Oo 


Tilley Bros. . » SUMO TI Sy 3 
Appleby -+ 1,306) 2% 3 
Griffiths & Co. sf) 274A Onto 
Mitchell & Son Sy 1,07 Saye S 
Redhouse, sen. a 1 GS ¥etEn S 
Reade & Son LOU 2H. ign 4 
Young . 1,008 4 4 
Tabor . ° 999 9 Oo 
Jackson ; : : 980 4 0 
Wilson, Border & Co. . O71. 11086 
Farrow & Sons 034-4: 6, 
Beach & Co. pie : : . : 923 0 0 
CoLrLtincwoop & Coa., 43 Cambridge Gardens, 

W. (accepted ) O17 131-8 

Sections 1 and 2 only. 

Hughes 366 46.5.3 


SCARBOROUGH. 
For conversion of the refreshment-room into a concert 
hall. Mr. C. Epsson, architectsand surveyor, 25 Hunt- 
riss Row, Scarborough. 


Accepted tenders. 


Pickup, Brook Street, smith and founder . £524 14 0 
Plaxton, North Street, carpenter and joiner . 513 10 10 
Maynard, Castle Road, plumber 430 0 O 
Bland, Nelson Street, bricklayer 240 OC) 0 
Kelly, Aberdeen Walk, painter 124-18’ ‘o 
Hardgrave, Falsgrave Road, slater Se 10200 


LONDON OFFICE: 
11 POND PLACE. 


Bl Registere 
i] TRADE MAR 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
2 CORNGRIT, @. 
FARLEIGH DOWN,.. |g 

BRADFORD, #* | § 


1 Built: 
St ALDHELM BOX 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS,¥/ for HARDENING, 


i6T CENTURY: 


OSSETT. ~ 
For the various trades in connection with the erection of 
Southdale Council school, Ossett, Yorks. 


Excavator, bricklayer and mason. | 
Peace & OLpRoyv, Gawthorpe, Ossett (ac- 


* The amount has been increased to 680/. 7s. by extra 
work decided to be done in lathing and counter-lathing 
and allowing for greater overlay than specified. 


Plasterer. 
WILKINSON, Station Road (actepted)* 130. (35 


* Increased to 139/. 15s. in respect of extra work not 
specified in schedules of quantities. 


Whole of work. 


Denholme & Co. . ; : 5 - 7,825) Ome 
SHIRLEY. 

For the erection of stabling accommodation at Clock House, 
Shirley, Hants. Mr. J. A. CRowrHeErR, borough 
engineer. 

Preece . . £3,001. Gimp 
Bagshaw & Son .. .2,960 Gime 
Richards 3,600 0 oO 
Stevens & Co. 2,586 0 oO 
Nichol . 2,514 0 O 
Dyett 2,437 9 0 
Jupe 2,421 Ouno 
Lawrence 2,395. Ovao 
Osman. : ‘ 2,380 OD 
Jenkins & Sons . : ‘ 2,367. Ome. 
Lone, Southampton (accepted ) 2,342. One 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANT! 


C. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. "suocAny..6amscor, aur, 


Telegrams, “ Snewin, London.”’ LONDON, E.C. 


ABLE WATER PAINT 


and the constant and increasing demand shows t 


ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, and others recognise its merit) . 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING 


# 
ReGislerea 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
HARTHAM PARK ts 
and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


e PORTLAND. 


D STONE. 


HEAD a nia : ee 
Pete BAT Ce 2 Nt, only of the Bar, Rete. S LONDON DEP onan 
| Y Pe seus Pat te £ Fiams C.W.R , WESTBOURNE PARK 
LIVERPOOL rah CCD ¢lua Wey C&SW.R,. NINE ELMS Sw. 
2 '32 CROSVENOR RE, PIMLICO. 


( 


WATERPROOFING € : 
S & EXCHANGE ST PSS and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. NANG HES ee 
; LEASIG : 2 = TRAFFORD PARK 
we —” (on) eee, oo Ca See ee ' 


SUMMER DRIED | SEASONED BATH. STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


Has been before the trade some yeal 


TRADE MARK 


“oN 


4 


, 


\ 
| 
| 
1 


| 


cepted ) P tg . 43812. 19980 | 
Painter. A | 
SANDERSON, Wesley Street (accepied) . ‘ 140 0 | 
Plumber. 
Hepwortu & Mooruouss, Dale Street (ac- | 
cepted ) eulkese: | : ; 640 0 0. 
Carpenter and joiner. 
Locxwoop & Sons, Town End (accepted). 1,872 10 0 
Slater. 
BreAR & Son, Sharpe® Street, Dewsbury 
(accepted)* . : “ 609 10 0 


| 
‘| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


F 


\ 


ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
C. Telephone 274 Holbo; 


hb 


: 


J | 
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SOUTHALL. 


or the erection of new Council school, Clifton Road, 


Southall. Mr. H. G. CrorHa.t, architect. 
‘Minter . - £6 067 0 
| Treasure & Son 5,867. oO 
Bollom . 59775 9 
‘Knight & Son 5,701 oO 
Barker & Co. 5,082 0 
Dickens 5,031 oO 
Dorey & Co.. 5,590 0 
Lawrence & Son . 59474 0 
| Mattock & Parsons 5,430 O 
Wisdom Bros. Bi305 0 
Renshaw. 5,305 oO 
A. & B. Hanson, Southall (accepted ) E420) 1.9 


STAINES. 


or Staines reservoirs communication works, pipelaying, 
Child’s Hill to Cranley Gardens. 


| Mayoh & Haley . . £49,385 oO 
-Doewra & Son ei A2roG715 
-Mowlem & Co. 42,115. O 
Scott & Middleton 40,123 oO 
Baldry & Yerburgh 37,739 6 
| Aird & Sons ZO,7219::7 
Nunn 34,575 14 
Hay & Co. . 34,000 oO 
| Muirhead & Co.. 32,464 9 
McAlpine & Sons 31,599 oO 
Byrom, Ltd. 29,975 15 
Moran & Sons 28,990 oO 
Davies, Ball & Co. (* ecommended ) 27,425 0 


WATFORD. 


OLS 0.10:50' 70 797070 OFO 


CODD DMO MONHHO OW DO 


Yor the erection of new stores, buildings and stables at the 


Council offices. Mr. D. WATERHOUSE, surveyor, 
Darvitt, Watford (accepted ). 


Head Office: 


HIGHLY GLAZED 
FIRECLAY 
[LAVATORY BASINS. 


Fig. 941. 


) London Offices and 
| Showrooms : 


* 
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WILLESDEN. 


For the construction of about 2 miles 1 furlong 6 chains of 


double track (including the demolition of the existing 
bridge and the erection of a new steel girder bridge 
45 feet wide between parapets and 225 feet long, in 
five spans, across the London and North-Western 
main line at Willesden Junction, with new abutments 
and approaches, and also other extensive road and 
bridge widenings), for electric traction along Old Oak 
Lane, Victeria Road, Horne Lane, &c., in the parishes 
of Willesden and Acton, Middlesex. Mr. H. T. 


WakELam, county engineer, Middlesex Guildhall, 

Westminster, S.W. 
Law : . 473,208 O O 
Perry & Co. . 72,368 0 oO 
Adams 70,030 ‘1° 0 
British Micctrieal Fenipment Co. 70,492 II 5 
Fasey & Son 68,985 o 6 
Pattinson & Son. 68,579 9 0 
Finnigan : 68,279 3 5 
Muirhead & Co. . 67,420 12 6 
Kirk & Randall . 66,750 *0. oO 
Mowlem & Co. 66,603 0 oO 
Kelletts, Ltd. 65,951 4 7 
Hay & Cox . 65,648 2 3 
Holloway 65,626 3 6 
Morecroft 65,410 0 O 
Trentham . 64,879 0 O 
Davies, Ball & Goan: , : a . 64,847 0 oO 
Manders, : Pot ae : - s. 364,259" .1° 43 
Wimpey & Co. . : ; : : $202,755.00 10 
Underwood Bros. , af . 62,604 0 oO 
Hunt & Son 61,836 II oO 
Wall & Co. ; : ; , 61,505 oO oO 
Ford . } ; ‘ . 59,948 6 6 
Dick, Kerr & fine 59,948 6 6 
BLACKWELL & Co., Westminster (accepted ) 59,048 5 II 
County engineer’s estimate : . 64,608 Io Oo 


Tue LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, ir. 


WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


HIGHLY GLAZED 
FIRECLAY 


THE ‘‘ MALCOLM,” 


LAVATORY BASINS. 


b, 
A 


l 


2 & 3 NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, WC. 
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WEMBLEY. 


For the construction of about 1 mile 2 furlongs 5 chains of 
double track (with road widenings) for electric traction 
along the Harrow Road, in the parish of Wembley, 


Middlesex. Mr. H. T. WakeELam, county engineer, 
Middlesex Guildhall, Ly ee aap SW. 
Fry Bros. : : . £32,720 10 2 
Perry & Co. : S807 50. 40 
British Electric Equipment cae «1315033 106 
Finnigan . : 4 A 5 : . 30,898 18 4 
Adams 2 . : 4 : 2 Se SQur cc Our? 2 
Mowlem & Co. . ‘ . : ;  2O,815 «0: 0 
Davies, Ball & Co. 27977) 
Law . j ¢ ‘ 5 : 29,501 O O 
Manders : 20,4590" 12 3 
Muirhead & Co. . 29,446 18 6 
Hunt & Son 28,742 12 Oo 
Holloway 2S HAG Lewis oe 
Wall & Co. 28,261 oO oO 
Trentham . 25 172 OO 
Kirk & Randall : Be, Ose O1sO 
Blackwell & Co.. 27,0938. ..2 
Underwood Bros. 20;505.10 0 
Wimpey & Co. 26,320 '+0''0 
Dick, Kerr & Co. ; : ; A J tgayed. Ma. 2'9 
Forp, Willesden (accepied ) ; > Feo Sk dae O 
County engineer’s estimate z . se 3Q, LLOCEO. te 
NEW CATALOGUES. 
Tue new edition of the catalogue of Messrs. S. W. 


Francis & Co., Ltd., would be sufficient to convince a 
foreiguer that England is a nation of shopkeepers. The 
illustrations show “the perfection and the elaborateness of 
the arrangements for enabling shopkeepers to display their 
goods to advantage and to provide for their security. The 
shop fronts have “only a minimum of obstruction in the form 
of framing, and yet: by the skilful adaptation of material 
adequate strength is provided. The shutters are as 
important as the ornamental brass sash fronts, for at night 
the shops are firmly closed against enemies The shutters, 


OUR SPECIALTY — 
1S THE J 
/ IMMEDIATE. DELIVERY \ 
OF |. | 
PLAIN & RIVETTED 
STEEL WORK. 
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| of many of their conservatories, for it is difficult to decic 


ra 
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which are a specialty of the company, are also used for t} 
protection of banks, offices and mansions. Trade has j 
own laws, and Messrs. S. W. Francis & Co. have studie 
them carefully, and they have in consequence becor 
recognised factors in the prosperity of traders of all classe! 


Ir was wise for Messrs. Messenger & Co., of Lougl 
borough and London, to illustrate both interiors and exterio! 


which are the more satisfactory. Whatever architectur: 
arrangement is adopted it is sure to have its use, - Man 


| of the structures, we need not say, have been especial] 


designed by architects. The company can say with prid 


| that they have carried out commissions in every pa) 


of the kingdom, and the names of those who are fortunat 
in possessing Messrs. Messenger’s greenhouses will b 


| found a sufficient testimony to ‘the superior class of wor 


| which has been executed. The list of architects for whor' 


they have worked is also a remarkable testimony. The 


state that “special attention is paid to carrying out th 
designs of architects with care and accuracy, and wher 
required we are prepared to send a competent engineer t) 


| make surveys and advise generally as to the most suitabl’ 


| ensues.’ 


arrangement for glasshouses or heating, on condition tha 
out-of- pocket expenses for the journey are paid if no orde 
Prefixed to the catalogue are some practical hint. 
which will be useful to those intending to erect large o 


| small conservatories, and which also are explanatory of th: 


principles observed in the different classes of the structures 
As all materials used in the heating apparatus are also maci 
by the company their effectiveness in working is guaranteed 
There is also a patent lever apparatus which is applicable 
to other buildings besides greenhouses. The examples show) 
are so interesting they require no supplementary praise. 


THE improvement and building committee of the Man. 
chester Corporation have put on record the approval of the 
agreement come to last week between the authorities of the 
university and the highways committee on the scheme for 
extending the university buildings. 


BRIGHTON ELECTRICITY WORKS. 


Steel Works supplied and erected by Messrs. Redpath, 
Brown & Co., Edinburgh. 


office & ae 
iyerside Works, 


east Greenwich, Se 


ae aes 2 Sts ee 
Andrew Steel Work,” 
Easier ae a 


ice 75 Bath ee . 


Pinkston Works, 
port ee 


| 


te FORCEMENT. 


| OWNER THEY MEAN EFFICIENCY 
_ AS WELL. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE AND STABLES, WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. 


ROYAL NAVAL HOSPITAL, CHATHAM, 


a Aa li ee 
; 
| CATHEDRAL SERIES.—CARLISLE: SOUTH AISLE, LOOKING EAST. 


WEW SESSIONS HOUSE, OLD BAILEY, E.C.—DOME. 


TRADE NOTES. 


‘ge whole of the sanitary fittings required in the new 
{umber Motor Works, Coventry, are being supplied by 
fr Wm. E. Farrer, sanitary specialist of Birmingham, 
‘ondon, Cardiff, &c. The order comprises closets, lava- 
yries, urinals, sinks, &c. 

- Tye town clerk of Cape Town has informed Messrs. 
.B. Joyce & Co. that the Corporation are entirely satisfied 
jith the time-keeping qualities of the turret clock installed 
ythe firm, the results showing that a highly creditable 
tandard of time is being maintained by the clock. 

_ Tue new hospital for the Smethwick and Oldbury Joint 
‘solation Board is being warmed and ventilated by means of 
shorland’s double-fronted patent Manchester stoves, with 
‘escending smoke flues, the same being supplied by 
fessrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

Ay illuminated turret clock has just been erected at the 
ew police courts, Sunderland, with Lord Grimthorpe’s 
mprovements inserted, by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, Ltd., 
‘if Leeds and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for the Mayor and 
Sorporation of Sunderland. Messrs. Potts & Sons have 
Iso erected a new illuminated clock, with three external 
lials, for Messrs. Harrod, Barnsley, Yorks, and clock at 
ull for the North-Eastern Railway Company. 

_ Tue East Indian Railway Company are just having 
Jespatched ‘to their order fifty weighing machines for use 
mm their different stations for weighing luggage. These 
nachines have a capacity of 40 cwt. and 56 maunds, and 
dy the use of Avery’s patent polygonal bar the weight can 
se read in either standard, thus preventing any confusion 
4s to charges and also a great saving in time. Each one of 
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these machines has been tested to its full capacity by their 
authorised agent before leaving the works of Messrs. W. 
& T. Avery, Ltd., of Soho Foundry, Birmingham, who are 
supplying them. Messrs. Avery also have in hand several 
other large orders for the East. 


Messrs. Georce Mitts & Co., engineers, Radcliffe (the 
proprietors of the “Titan” patent automatic sprinkler), have 
received letters from firms whose premises were protected 
by the sprinklers during the past month. One writer says 

that had it not been for the prompt action of the sprinklers 
the mill would have been burned down.” In another case 
it is said that everything in connection with the system, 
which was set up seven years ago, worked satisfactorily, 
and the fire was successfully extinguished. The proprietors 
of a large wood-working factory in London testify to the 
efficient service rendered by the sprinklers, for when the 
firemen arrived the fire was quite extinguished. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Messrs. Austin & Co., of Newcastle, have introduced an 
electric lift which does not require an attendant and 
obviates the danger of insufficiently protected lift openings. 
Under the system a car will arrive at any floor desired by 
the simple pressure of a button, and immediately the gate 
is opened and the passenger steps in the whole of the 
buttons on the various landings are put out of action, so 
that only the passenger himself can operate the lift. Inside 
the car he presses a button corresponding with the floor he 
wishes to be taken to, and having arrived there the car 
immediately comes to a standstill. Should he before 
reaching that floor change his mind as to destination, all he 
has to do is to press an emergency button, which stops the 
car, and then, in turn, the button for the floor on which he 
desires to land. The action of the car, it should be said, 
locks the gates leading to the lift. 

Tue electric-lighting committee of the Derby Corpora- 
tion recommend the Council to fix a uniform charge of 14. 
per unit for the supply of electrical energy used throughout 
the whole day, instead of the present charges of 17¢., led. 
and 1d. 


KAHN 
SYSTEM 


EINFORCED 
CONCRETE 


» 


THE KAHN TRUSSED BAR IS A |g 
SCIENTIFIC & ECONOMICAL REIN- 


- MARK THE FIXED SHEAR MEM- 
BERS. THEY MEAN—TO THE 
CONTRACTOR, RAPIDITY AND 
ECONOMY OF ERECTION—TO THE 


“NO LOOSE MEMBERS TO FIX. 
WE CHARGE NO ROYALTIES. 


WE SELL TO ALL CONTRACTORS. 


An Example of the Kahn System. 


. THE UIHLEIN BUILDING.—KIRCHOFF & ROSE, ARCHITECTS, 


We want your enquiries for Foundation Rafts, Footings, 
Beams, Floors, Landings, Staircases, Roofs, &c. 


4 


SECTION OF 64@ 


THe Kath Trusseo Bar, ALTERNATING TYPE 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO,, 
CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 
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Tue Aston electricity committee has instructed the 
borough electrical engineer to prepare a scheme for the 
electric lighting of the urban district of Erdington, The 
committee will report to the Town Council that it hopes 
shortly to submit the scheme for consideration, with a view 
to application being made to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to the borrowing of a loan for the execution of 
the work. 


Tue Montreal Municipal Council have decided to renew 
for twenty years, beginning May 1910, the contract of the 
Montreal Light, Heat and Power Company to supply the 
city with gas and electricity. The gas contract is a pure 
monopoly, but in the case of electricity it is provided that 
any company that cares to come in and compete with the 
Montreal Light, Heat and Power Compauy may do so on 
accepting the same conditions as are imposed on that com- 
pany. It is claimed, however, that the electricity contract 
will also prove exclusive in practice. 


Mr. GraHam Harris, the arbitrator appointed to decide 
the dispute between the Leyton Urban Council and the 
North Metropolitan Tramways Company as to the amount 
to be paid by the Council for the company’s works, which 
are situated in Leytonstone, has issued his award. The 
portion of the company’s system situated in Leyton and 
Leytonstone was compulsorily acquired by the Council. 
The Council contended, however, that they were not 
required to purchase the works, which did work for the 
whole system, except so far as they were necessary to the 
portion which they had acquired. This contention has been 
upheld by the arbitrator, who awards the company 19,168/., 
as against the 73,442/. demanded. The Council have no 
use for these car-sheds, having built extensive premises in 
Lea Bridge Road for the purposes of their electric tram- 
ways. 

TuE contract for the hydraulic-power plant required for 
the third installation in Cauvery Falls:power station, India, 
which supplies power to the Mysore Gold Fields, has been 
placed with Messrs. James Gordon & Co., water-power 
engineers and contractors, Knightrider Street, E.C., and in- 
cludes a special design of pelton wheel to develop 2,700 
b.h.p. under a fall of 380 feet for direct coupling to alternat- 
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heavy rivetted steel pipe line 4 feet diameter with expansio 
joints, relief valve, &c. This is the first order for hydraul; 
plant for this station obtained by an English firm, all th 
existing plant being by continental makers. The sut 
contract for all the rivetted steel piping required has bee 
placed with the Steel Pipe Co., Ltd. of Kirkcaldy, b| 
Messrs. Gordon & Co. ; 


AFTER consideration of a report from a sub-committe. 
prepared after consultations with Major Cardew, as exper! 
adviser, the electric-light committee of the Coventry Co) 
poration have resolved to make the following importan 
recommendations to the City Council :—(1) That the schem 
prepared by the manager for immediate extensions at th| 
electric-light works at the estimated cost of 27,000/ b 
approved, subject to the sanction of the Local Governmen 
Board being obtained to the necessary loan. (2) That thi 
scheme prepared by the manager for further extensions o 
the electric-light undertaking, to cover the needs of the nex 
five years, at a total estimated cost of 180,000/., be approved 
subject to the sanction of the Local Government Boar 
being obtained to the raising of the necessary capital, ani 
also subject to a special recommendation being presente 
by the electric-light committee and adopted by the Counci 
before any further expenditure isincurred. (3) That appli| 
cation be made to Parliament during the present session fo) 
the raising of capital for the purposes of the electrie-ligh 
undertaking. (4) That application be also made to Parlia’ 
ment for powers for the Corporation to supply energy ir 
certain districts adjoining the city. (5) That application be 
also made to Parliament for clauses enabling the Corpora| 
tion to make charges for stand-by supplies. 


mei 


CoLoneL HELLARD, of the Ordnance Survey Department! 
giving evidence on Tuesday before the Royal Commissior 
on Coast Erosion, stated that during the past twenty o; 
twenty-five years the total gain of land to England anc 
Wales was 30,752 acres, and the loss 419 acres. The 
general feature was that there had been a gain of land anc 
a loss of foreshore. The popular view that the country 


was being washed into the sea at the rate of 2,000 acres ¢ 


ev ad) 
ae a 
ey 

i 


: 
4 
b 


tea 


ing current generator, sensitive quick acting governor, and ' year was a mistake. 


EFIRE-RISKHKSs 


MINIMISED BY USING 
| 


PATERSON’S 


FIREPROOF ELECTRIC CABLES AND WIRES 


These Cables are highly fire-resisting and tend to subdue any burning mass without, and anyare flame within, 
the insulation. Specially suitable when wiring HOSPITALS, INSTITUTIONS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS, THEATRES, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. The following testimonial from one of the 
largest Corporations in thé British Isles is SURELY CONCLUSIVE :— 


“T haye tested the samples of Fire-proof Cable which you have forwarded to me, and I find 
that their fire-resisting qualities are satisfactory, I have therefore pleasure in enclosing order 


for the cable required.” 
SOLE MAKERS: 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, Ltd., 


Ask for Pamphlet Y 2, Victoria Works, Charlton, S.0O., Kent, 


| COMBINED RANGE, COPPER, AND BATH 
WITH HOT-WATER SUPPLY, 


FOR MODEL DWELLINGS, COTTAGES, &c. 


Adopted by the. . « 


London County Council for Block Dwellings and Cottages. The Corporations and 

Borough Councils of Battersea, Camberwell, Hornsey, Manchester, Rotherham, 

Hanley, Gillingham (Kent), &c. Peabody Buildings, Bournville Village, Garden City 

(Letchworth), Garden City (Belfast), and for many other Municipal and Private 
Housing Schemes throughout the Country. 

For BEDROOMS and 


The “ELLKAY” FOLDING BATH ‘Sirtstnc.rooms. 
The POPULAR «¢ ELLKAY.” A CHEAPER BATH FOR 


ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS. 
Specifications, Working Drawings and Estimates on application. 


ELLKAY & CORNES, LTD. 


Bath House, 59 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C, 


City, Letchworth. 


GOLD 


MEDAL. 


mM 


BATH-ROOM OPEN. 
Awarded Royal Sanitary 
Institute’s M: 


Telephone No. 11,921 Central 


Telegrams, 


€itchen Side of Fitting; Copper 
d “BATHROOM, LONDON: 


and Bath at back. 
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VARIETIES. Tue New York city authorities have selected in inter- 


Empire theatre is about to be erected in Prince’s national competition the contract of an English firm for the 


provision of a refuse-destructor and boiler, &c., complete, 
on Staten Island. The destructor will have a capacity of 
60 tons per day of 24 hours, and the boiler and its appur- 
tenances are proportioned large enough to efficiently absorb 
the whole of the heat from the combustion of the refuse. 


“eet, Devonport. The architect is Mr. Frank Matcham. 
A new club and institute is to be erected in. the Sea 
yew Road, Southend-on-Sea, and building operations will 
j commenced at once. 


Tue Manchester and Salford Wesleyan Mission are THERE has been a rush to the hills of Flintshire of late 
zout to erect a new hall with classrooms attached opposite | in pursuit of the “simple life,” and bungalows of wood 
+ Free Trade Hall, Manchester, at a cost of 50,000/. frame and iron sheeting on brick foundations are becoming 


On Wednesday the Cardiff secondary schools committee | common. The health authorities note that the structures 
(sided to erect on the site of the present temporary | are not in accord with their by-laws. Sanitary officers to 
ildings a new boys’ intermediate school, at a cost not to whom plans of the bungalows are submitted for approval 
{ceed 20,000/,, inclusive of furniture. find no fault with the sanitary arrangements, but’ while 
“Tue plans sub-committe: of the Filey Council have | 2dmitting them as suitable erections on the hills they are in 
|aiaved of plans submitted by Mr. Andie Caine for the doubt as to the advisability of approving them when built 
‘ction of an amusement hall and variety theatre, to be on the lowlands. So far the builders have kept to the high- 
‘ilt in the Sylvan Glade, near the Crescent. lands. A Liverpool firm, it is said, propose to build quite a 
: : 

Tue recently-erected church hall for the new church of Geet of bungalows on Flint Common. : 

< Saviour, Westcliff-on-Sea, proves to be quite inadequate N forwarding his annual report on the health of Millom, 
| ee Ree eration ste Chaaay Thihaet ben tiecided Cumberland, to the local authority Dr. Stone, the medical 


: officer, attributed the delay in its preparation to the fact 
F at the oe aie : : ; : 
He ccesinic % Pei Brean. oli the New. church that it was quite impossible to work in the evenings owiny 
«clies m . 


4 ; ; . | tothe bad light from the gas. He had not mentioned the 
Tue Lincoln City Council were engaged last week in | paq gas in his report, not wishing to bring down the Local 
asidering the question of the city water supply. Mr. | Government Board inspector, but it had been most poison- 
‘rey Griffith, the consulting engineer, stated that a depth 


. ous all the winter, and no doubt caused illness, though 
(2,015 feet was pierced at the Boultham bore some months | possibly not so much as had been attributed to it. He did 
io, and water was found in plenty. Pumping operations 


¢ ‘ not think that Millom people should be blinded and poisoned 
ive been in progress night and day for several months to 


: : : ; without some protest. 
irify the water, but without success. The Council decided Mr. Locxnart, C.E., Kirkcaldy, has forwarded a report 
‘continue the boring a further 185 feet. This will bring 


: ee on a new water scheme for the two Anstruthers and Pitten- 
42 bore to the depth of 2,200 feet, which was originally weem, to take the place of the present reservoirs, the 


sreed upon. water in which has been condemned as unfit for domestic 
| Tue Birmingham Trades Council at their meeting last | purposes. Mr. Lockhart proposes the erection of a new 
‘ek carried the following resolution:—‘ That in the | reservoir to the north of Carnbee and Kellie Law capable 


‘inion of this Council the refusal of the Local Government | of holding 46,500,000 gallons, and the cost, with three new 
yard to sanction loans to borough councils and others for | filters, he estimates at 8,788/. This is exclusive of legal 
provement works, unless the work be done by specially | and engineering expenses and the cost of land and way- 
igaged labour, is a retrogressive step, being economically | leave. The scheme is under the consideration of the three 
isound, being against real economy in the cost of produc- | town councils, and it is estimated that, if gone on with, 
m and calculated to seriously depress the standard of life | there would be a three-months’ supply, after giving off 
the workers.” 160,000 gallons per day to the inhabitants. 
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HEAT LOSSES IN BUILDING.* 


Ar the August. meeting of.the Society, Walter Jones, of 
Stourbridge, England, read a valuable paper entitled “ Heat 
Losses and Heat Transmission,” in which he compared -the 
different coefficients for building losses as given by various 
authorities. : This comparison indicated that the authorities 
differed greatly as to some coefficients, but were in quite 
close agreement as to others. 

Some years ago I tried to find what actual experiments 
had been made for determining these various coefficients. 
The result of this investigation indicated that practically all 
of our coefficients for heat losses and heat transmissions 
resulted from experiments made by Peclet in France about 
1880, and further that, so far as I could ascertain, these 
were the only original experiments which completely cover 
the field. These experiments are described in vol. i. 
“ Traité de la Chaleur,” E. Peclet, Paris (1st ed., 1863 ; 4thed., 
1878). I have published in the fourth edition of my work 
on “ Heating and Ventilating ” a translation of that portion 
of Peclet which relates to heat transmission through 
radiators and buildings. There is not available a transla- 
tion of Peclet in English. Various authorities in different 
languages, in applying Peclet’s experimental values to 
different conditions, have obtained slightly different results, 
partly due to difference in assumed conditions and partly 
due to the translation, and this in a large measure accounts 
for the difference in the various coefficients as given by 
different authorities. 

There is no doubt that in some cases coefficients had 
been deduced from rules of practice or rules of thumb, but 
such coefficients have not generally been of a scientific 
form nor have they been widely used. 

In the English work on “Heat,” by Box, numerous 
examples of the application of Peclet’s coefficients were 
given. This work was published very early, it was the 
first English work to call attention to Peclet’s experiments, 
and is in a measure largely responsible for the coefficients 
which are used extensively by the English-speaking people. 
Box and Peclet both present methods of computing 


— 


* From a paper read before the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers, by Professor R. C. Carpenter. 
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building losses by applying the coefficients to small sectio, 
of the building. This method is an accurate one, but 
seems to me, in view of.the crudeness of the coefficier, — 
themselves, a refinement which is not warranted except f- 
very large buildings. For that reason I advise the tse 
average values in computing the heat losses from ‘Walley 
windows of buildings of ordinary or small size. My ov) 
opinion is that the average values, which can be readj 
and quickly applied, give fully as satisfactory results as t 
application of each special coefficient to each special pe: 
of the building, and it saves a great amount of labour. F- 
large buildings the more exact method is preferable, |, 
suggested by Box and Peclet. aa 
From my study of the Peclet experiments, which’ 
believe are the scientific basis of the coefficients prac) 
cally used by all our authorities, I do not believe that thi 
have such a degree of accuracy as to warrant extending 0} 
computation results very far. To illustrate, if the Pec] 
experiments involve an error of 10 per cent., which I thir 
probable, and if these determine our coefficients, it is rath: ; 
absurd and foolish to carry our calculations in applyii: 
these coefficients to + of 1 per cent.; yet this isa thii 
which all of us are very prone to do, and we often imagii- 
that because our figures are carried to small decimal place 
our results are therefore very accurate. a | 
The coefficients which are given by Recknagel ai| 
Rietschel agree so closely with those derived from Pecle; 
experiments, that I believe they have the same origin ; 
those which we have obtained from Box, which we kno; 
came from Peclet. This fact confirms me in the opinic 
that the scientific derivation of the principal coefficien; 
used for heat losses from buildings is derived from Pecle: 
experiments. 
Respecting the coefficients for heat transmission ¢ 
radiating surfaces, a large number of experiments hav 
been made in nearly every country. The coefficien 
derived from these experiments, however, agree so close) 
with those given by Peclet that for general cases those give 
by Peclet can be used with satisfactory results. 
In view of the recent improvements in apparatus fi? 
measuring heat transfers and of the changes in build 
construction which have occurred during the last quart 
century, it would certainly be desirable if the experimen 
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| made by Peclet could be repeated on a larger scale and with 
more accurate ‘instruments: It is not probable, however, 
that if this were done the results would be essentially 
different from those obtained years ago by Peclet. We 
‘know that within.certain practical limits Peclet’s results 


applied to modern heating systems give satisfactory results. 


_ heat transmitted through the walls and windows of a build- 
ing with the average of Peclet’s results, and in both these 
| eases the comparison checked up very closely. 

_ Inthe first case a room on the second floor with exposed 
_side and end had 246 square feet of wall surface and 
_ 96 square feet of window surface. By experiment I found 


' uniform temperature and represented the building losses ; 
when 27 degs. above, 4,240 B.t. u. were required. The 
_ average ot Peclet’s results indicates that 4 square feet of 
_wall surface or 1 square foot of window surface transmits 
_ practically one B. t. u. per square foot per hour per degree 
difference of temperature. Applying this rule to the cases 
_ stated, the building loss for the first case should have been 
_ 4,410 and for the second case 4,253 B. t. u. 

In the second case a test of the New York State Veterinary 


_ warmer than the outside air, 16,000 B. t. u. were required 
_ per minute, of which 39 per cent. escaped in the ventilation 
flues and 61 per cent. passed by conduction through the 
walls and windows. 
sides, was three storeys in height, had 9,280 square feet of 
_ glass and 31,644 square feet of exposed wall surface. By 
the rule founded on Peclet’s average results as above, the 
building loss should be 532,952 B.t.u. per hour. The 
_ actual loss by experiment by the building was 547,200 B. t. u. 
per hour, which is within 2 per.cent. of that called for by 
the rule. In this case the building was of brick, thickness 
of the walls 24 to 16 inches, the windows having single 
glass. 

Yhe above experiments, as well as those which are 
made by structures proportioned in accordance with the 
coefficients, indicate the substantial practical accuracy of 
the early experiments by Peclet, and show that we do not 
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are accurate, since the coefficients obtained from them when | 


In two cases I have had an opportunity of comparing the | 


| ment at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 


that when the air in the room was 28 degs. above that out- | 
side, 4,247 B.t. u. per hour were required to maintain a | 


| College showed that to maintain the building 31 degs. | 


The building was exposed on all | 
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run any very great risk of making serious mistakes in 
applying them. It is quite probable that the variation in 
conditions as to materials or exposure, which are not con- 
sidered in the average case, cause most of the errors in the 
application of these coefficients. 


THE GENERAL POST OFFICE EXTENSION. 


WE learn that the tender of Messrs. Holloway Bros. has 
been accepted for the erection of the two new buildings 
which will form a further addition to the existing establish- 
The whole of the site 
formerly occupied by Christ’s Hospital is to be excavated 
to the average depth of 26 feet so as to accommodate two 
underground storeys in addition to a large boiler-house, 
and above ground level there will be two buildings, one 
201 feet long by 60 feet wide by 85 feet high for the use of 
the public, and the other 312 feet long by 185 feet wide by 
63 feet high for use as a sorting-office. These three struc-- 
tures are to be built throughout on the Hennebique ferro- 
concrete system. The buildings were designed by Sir 
_ Henry Tanner, principal architect to H.M. Office of Works. 
| We are informed that Mr. Mouchel, the introducer of the 
Hennebique system, has been appointed as consulting, 
engineer. 


THE sub-committee of the Salford Corporation charged 
with the consideration of the question of building a new 
town hall have approved. a scheme which provides for the 
erection of a structure at a. cost of 80,oc0/., and the expendi- 
ture of a further sum of 20,o00/. on furniture, fittings and 
other necessary equipments. This estimate of 100,000/. 
does not take into account the cost of the site, which was 
not decided on, although the neighbourhood of Peel Park 
was spoken of. The new building, if the recommendations 
are adopted, will be on the lines of and harmonise with the 
Technical Institute in Peel Park. It will provide accom- 
modation for all the offices in the present town hall with 
the exception of the police offices and the police courts, 
which it is proposed shall remain in their present situation. 
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combined with Rapidity of Execution. 


In Waring’s vast New Building, recently opened, there are Departments for 
everything in connection with either Contract or Private Work, and Architects may 
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workmen under expert supervision. panes 
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WHERE SILENCE IS DESIRABLE. 


‘THERE are many water-closets in the market which appear 
as if they were intended to imitate the Cataract of Lodore in 
a small way, for the water comes sounding and bounding 


and clattering and battering as described by Southey for 
children. If there was an advantage to compensate for so 
much fuss which disturbs quiet houses and shocks modesty 
there would be some excuse for it ; but itis all mere “sound 
and fury signifying nothing ”—to use Macbeth’s words. It 
is needless to enter into an explanation of the causes of a 
commotion which is a satire on sanitation. Many people 
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_Irthlingborough, Northamptonshire. 


believe it to be a sign of efficiency, but that it is a prevent- | 


cable evil is demonstrated by the Grundy closet, “* The Only,” 
which: belongs to the Sanitary Appliances Syndicate. 


It" 


has been found that under adverse conditions, such as when | 


placed on a wooden floor ina timber building, neither filling 
of closet nor discharge is audible at a distance of a couple 
of yards. Waste of water is also prevented, although there 
is no lack of hydraulic force. The cost, no doubt, is above 
that of the ordinary closet, but one having silent automatic 
action and non-ball valve can be supplied for 65s. The 


| F. G. Whittall, with a general committee upon which ar 
other builders, and many of the principal firms are repre. 


and rounding, and grumbling and rumbling and tumbling, ceremony, and described the utility of the institution fo) 


sented. 
Vice-president Mr. W. Sapcote presided at the opening 


architects, builders and others, and referred to the progress 
made under the able management of Mr. W. J. Spurrier, 
the founder and secretary. } 

The next item of the programme was a demonstration 
of concrete-block making by Messrs. Dunmore & Co., of. 
During the making of 
six blocks a large number of architects, builders, &c., keenly’ 
followed each detail of the simple process of manufacture. 


under the active superintendence of Messrs. W. A. T,| 


Flitton, manager, and Thos. Lenton, secretary. 

Mr. Spurrier then explained and demonstrated the valu-’ 
able effect of the action of the special powers of the) 
Chappuis daylight reflectors. ‘These reflectors are arranged | 
in the lower exhibition hall so that they are brought into | 


' position by a pulley and cord, and then raised to reflect the’ 


| light some 4o feet. 


Next he illustrated the action of the 


_ Van Kannel panic revolving door, which opens immediately | 
| 


value of the improvement can best be estimated by seeing | 


one of “The Only” closets at the show-rooms of the 
syndicate, 68 Victoria Street, Westminster. Owing to the 
success of the syndicate it is understood that a company on 
a larger scale will be organised, as from the variety and 
importance of the appliances it should be an opportunity 
for profitable investment. 


BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


At the inauguration of the Builders’ Exchange Club on the 


_ being pulled through a simple tool. 


28th ult. there were a series of demonstrations given, and | 


at 6.30 a lecture upon “ Ford Stone,” by Mr. L. P. Ford, the 


inventor. 
The president for the year is Mr. Ebenezer Parkes, M.P. 


for the Central Division of Birmingham, and the vice- | 


presidents are Major J. Howard Cartland, J.P., Alderman 
J. J. Gittings, J.P., Councillor H. M. Grant, Messrs. A. 
Handley, Wm. Sapcote, Ralph Webb, J. B. Whitehouse, 
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The 


prices from per square foot 


transparent and 


Weather-resisting 


CLOISONNE GLASS 


40F Berners St.Oxford St. 


Branch Office : 23 Old Queen St., Westminster, S.W. Pomreit. 


Production 1906, 24,000 square feet. 
New Catalogue out. 


pressure is made against the closed door. 
A very interesting demonstration was the varied uses 
to which the new metal ladder tape can be put. This is a 
Birmingham invention and production, and was used in the | 
building of the new telephone boxes at the Builders’ Ex. | 
change. Ten thousand feet of this metal ladder tape only | 
occupies a cubic foot, and is opened out into the ladder by 
This ladder tape is then 
stretched and laced on to a framing or uprights and plastered. | 
In the evening Mr. Ford delivered his lecture upon | 
“Ford Stone.” He gave the history of its inception and | 
production, and a large number of lantern slides were 
shown of Birmingham buildings demonstrating the action | 
of the local atmosphere on the natural stones, and he 
claimed that Ford stone would resist the action of the acid | 
fumes and so prevent the disfiguring of the buildings and | 
effect a great Saving in cost. 
Mr. G. H. Jack. C.E., F.G.S, was in the chair for this 


part of a. particularly interesting evening. 
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THE HOUSING QUESTION AT COVENTRY. 


tHe Coventry City Council have decided upon three 
jmportant recommendations by the committee appointed to 
consider the problem of the housing of the working classes. 
‘The first is that twenty-two tenements, on the dual tene- 
‘ment system, should be erected by the Corporation on the 
‘west side of Short Street, according to plans prepared by 
‘the city engineer, at an estimated cost (including that of 
site) of 3,930/., and that application be made to the Local 
. Government Board for their sanction to a loan of that 
‘amount. Secondly, it is proposed that the city engineer’s 
scheme for laying out 8 acres of land owned by the Corpora- 
tion at the north end of Harrow Lane, and the erection 
‘thereon of 216 self-contained houses at a total estimated 
‘cost of 49,480/., be provisionally approved, subject to any 
arrangement to be hereafter made by the Council as to the 
“appropriation of a portion of the land for the purpose of a 
public elementary school, and also subject to special recom- 
“mendations being presented from the committee before any 
expenditure beyond that subsequently dealt with is 
incurred. The third recommendation is that the erection 
_ of forty-eight houses, self-contained and fronting to Narrow 
‘Lane—being part of the scheme previously mentioned—be 
proceeded with at an estimated cost of 10,832/, and that the 
Local Government Board be asked to sanction a loan of that 


-, amount. 


Frremaster M‘Cott reports that the causes of the eighty- 
seven fires which occurred in Glasgow during the four 
weeks ending February 12 were :—Defective building con- 
struction, 38 ; dropped lights, 11 ; sparks from fire, 5 ; hot 
ashes, 3; goods in contact with gas jet, 2 ; defective electric- 
‘light installation, heat from gas stoves, vapour in contact 
‘with lights, children playing with lights and escape of gas, 
‘2each; friction of machinery, spark from furnace, fat boil- 
"ing over, wax boiling over, incendiarism, paraffin lamp and 

electricity, 1 each’; and unknown, I!. Thirty-seven of the 
fires due to defective building construction occurred in pro- 

perties erected before, and one in a property erected since, 
‘ the passing of the Building Regulations Act, 1892. There 
were three malicious alarms. 
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SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


At a meeting of the Society of Engineers held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on Monday evening, 
March 4, Mr. J. W. Wilson, vice-president, in the chair, a 
paper was read on “ The Connaught Bridge, Natal,” by Mr. 
Edward J. Stead, assistant district engineer, Public Works 
Department, Natal, and of which the following is an 
abstract :-— 


The author opened his paper with some notes on the 
Umgeni river and the watershed, giving particulars of rain- 
fall and floods. He then gave a general description of the 
bridge. The total span between abutments is 922 feet 
8 inches, and the number of spans is twelve. The width of 
the bridge between curb plates is 22 feet. The south abut- 
ment was described in detail. There are 75 piles in the 
foundation, of an average length of 29 feet each, which are 
braced together at the heads and surrounded by a mass of 
concrete. The arrangements for driving piles were de- 
scribed, and the loads on piles given, together with details 
of the concrete abutment and wing walls faced with masonry. 
The north abutment consists of a pair of cylinders similar 
to the piers, as owing to the nature of the foundation it was 
not practicable to construct a concrete abutment. The 
embankment is carried round the cylinders and faced with 
masonry pitching. 

The author then described the cylinder piers and the 
methods adopted to sink them. Thecylinders were of steel, 
6 feet diameter below and 4 feet diameter above river bed. 
The author dealt with the difficulties experienced in connec- 
ting the cylinders of different diameters by means of a. 
taper cylinder as provided in the design of the bridge, it 
being found difficult and expensive to sink cylinders exactly 
to meet the fixed level of taper pieces. He then described 
a telescopic form of joint which was ultimately adopted in 
all piers except the first. The cylinders were sunk to an 
average depth of 77 feet below river bed, the. deepest 
cylinder being 103 feet 8 inches. The guides and staging, 
plant and method of sinking were dealt with, and the strata 
sunk through were described. 

The author next gave particulars of observations taken 
of the resistance by surface friction on the cylinders, show- 
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‘ing how the different strata affected the amount of loading 
mecessary to overcome the resistance, and he added some of 
his opinions deduced fromthe observations on the works. 
‘The cylinders were filied up solid with concrete and the 
method of placing the concrete was described, after which 
‘the author gave details of the upper piers and bracings. 
During the construction of the bridge some of the cylinders 
were tested for their supporting power, and a description 
was given of two of these tests, which in each case were 
applied after the concrete hearting had been deposited. 

The superstructure is of steel throughout; the spans 
re 77 feet 4 inches from centre to centre of piers; the 
width between the main longitudinal girders is 24 feet, and 
footways are carried on brackets on ‘the outside of each 
‘main girder. Each span has eleven cross-girders, upon 
which are carried the corrugated decking plates. The road- 
way is macadamised. 

Mr. Stead gave an account of the damage done by an 
extraordinary flood when the river rose 14 feet in twelve 
hours. The old low-level timber bridge was swept away 
and it was necessary to construct a temporary bridge 500 feet 
long and 19 feet wide in seventeen spans, the bridge having 
been built in ten days. 

Finally the author stated that the cost of the bridge was 
52,000/. The steelwork was made by Messrs. Westwood 
& Co., of London, from the design of Mr. H. G. Humby, 
consulting engineer to the Natal Government. The con- 
tractors were Messrs. Smullins Bros. & Mansel, of 
Johannesburg. The time occupied in the erection of the 
bridge was twenty-two months, viz. from March 1904 to 
January 1906. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 


Tue following are the by-laws adopted for reinforced 
concrete construction in Toronto :— 

Before permission to erect any reinforced concrete 
structure is issued, complete drawings and specifications 
must be filed with the inspector of buildings, showing all 
the details and the size and position of the reinforcing rods, 
stirrups, &c., and giving the composition of the concrete; 
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provided, however, that permission to erect any reinforce: 
concrete structure does not in any manner imply the accept 
ance of the construction until after tests have been made o| 
the actual construction to the satisfaction of the inspecto: 
of buildings. 

The execution of concretework shall be confided t 
workmen who shall be under the control of a competen’ 
foreman or superintendent. j 

Proportion of Concrete.—The concrete shall be mixed i; 
the proportions of not less than one part of cement, tw. 
parts of sand and four parts of clean stone or gravel, or ij) 
such other proportions as may be necessary to make th 
resistance of the mixture to crushing not less than 2,000 lbs 
per square inch after hardening for twenty-eight days. __ 
_ Method of Testing.—The tests to determine this valu) 
must be made by a competent engineer, furnished by th) 
owner of the building or by the contractor, and such tests 
as well as the preparing of the mixture for the same, shal 
be made in the presence of and under the direction of th, 
inspector of buildings or his regularly authorised assistants 
All concretework entering into the construction of an 
building shall be made of like material and proportioned i| 
the same manner as the concrete in the accepted tests. 

Mixing of Concrete.—Yhe concrete used in reinforce 
construction must be what is usually known as a “ wet. 
mixture, and all concrete shall be thoroughly mixed b) 
machine to an even, uniform consistency. When a sectio 
or panel of reinforced concrete or any trussed, coneret! 
member is started, it must be finished in its entirety befor 
shutting down for any purpose which will make a nece; 
sary delay of more than thirty minutes’ duration, and an 
batch or remnant of concrete which has been allowed ( 
stand until it begins to set must be at once removed, an 
shall not be mixed and used in any portion of the work. 

Putting Concrete in Place, &c.—All concrete must t 
placed in the forms in its final position as quickly as possib. 
after being properly mixed, and particular atte ntion mu 
be given to the thorough puddling of concrete around a 
reinforcement, and under the lower flanges of all beam 
so as to make the entire mass a monolithic b ody entirel 
free from voids or unfilled portions. 

Quantity of Cement.—Only high-grade Portland cemer 
shall be used in reinforced concrete construction. Suc 
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t when tested neat shall after one day in air develop 

a tensile strength of at least 200 Ibs. per square inch, and 

after one day in air and six days in water shall develop a 
tensile strength of at least 500 lbs. per square inch, and after 
one day in air and twenty-seven days in water shall develop 
‘a tensile strength of at least 600 lbs. per square inch. Pro- 
vided always that a copy of a duly certified statement of 
the result of each such test of the cement to be used in any 
conerete construction shall be filed with the city architect 
before the said cement is used in said construction. Other 
tests as to fineness, constancy of volume, &c., made in 
accordance with the method prescribed in recognised 
“standard specifications for cement,” shall be furnished 
when deemed necessary by the city architect. 

- Sand.—The sand to be used must be clean, sharp and 
coarse, perfectly free from loam or dirt. 

Crushed Stone or Gravel.—The stone used in the concrete 
shall be clean crushed stone or gravel of a size that will 
pass through a ’ inch ring. The stone shall be fresh 
broken and scréened, free from dust, and if gravel is used 
jt shall be thoroughly washed. 

Method of Reinforcing.—All reinforcing steel shall be 
‘completely enclosed by the concrete ; the thickness of con- 
crete on the bottom or exposed side of any reinforcing 
steel member of a lintel, beam, girder or column shall not 

be less than 2 inches, and there shall not be a less thickness 
‘than 1 inch on the bottom of the steel in a floor slab. 

_ Thickness of Concrete between Reinforcement Rods.—The 
steel in lintels, beams or girders shall be disposed so that 
there shall not be less than one and a half times the thick- 

“ness of-the.steel, in concrete, between the different pieces 

of steel of which the reinforcement is composed. 

__ Stresses.—Reinforced concrete shall be so designed that 
the stresses in the concrete and the steel shall not exceed 
the following limits :— 


cemen 


‘Extreme fire stress on concrete in 


compression : : 500 lbs. per square inch 
Concrete in direct compression 350 lbs. per square inch 
Shearing stress in concrete . ‘ - 50 lbs. per square inch 


. 16,000 Ibs. 
. 12,000 lbs. 
. 10,000 lbs. 


per square inch 
per square inch 
per square inch 


Tensile stress in steel . 
‘Compression in steel . - 
‘Shearing stress in steel 
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Adhesion of Concrete to Steel—The adhesion of concrete. 
to steel shall be assumed to be not greater that the shearing. 
strength of the concrete. 

_ Moduli of Elasticity.—The ratio of the moduli of elasti- 
city of concrete and steel shall be taken as 1 to 12. 

Bending Moments. — The following assumption shall 
guide in the determination of the bending moments due 
to the external forces :—Lintels, beams and girders shall’ 
be considered as simply supported at the ends, no allow- 
ance being made for continuous construction over supports, 
and the bending mornent for a uniformly distributed load 
on such a member shall be taken at not less than “ 
where W is the uniformly distributed load in pounds and 
L is the span in inches. 

Floor plates, when constructed continuous, and when 
provided with reinforcement at top of plate over the sup- 
ports, may be treated as continuous beams, and the bending 
moment for a uniformly distributed load taken at not less 


WL ) : 
than - of But in the case of square floor plates which are 
reinforced in both directions and supported on all sides, the 


bending moment may be taken at we 
20 
The floor plate to the extent of not more than five times 
the width of any beam or girder may be taken as part of 
that beam or girder in computing its moment of resistance. 
Moment of Resistance.—The moment ot resistance of any 


reinforced concrete construction under transverse loads 


shall: be determined by formulas based on the following. _ 


assumptions :— 

(a) The bond between the concrete and steel is sufficient 
to make the two materials act together as a homogeneous- 
solid. (4) The strain in any fibre is directly proportionate 
to the distance of that fibre from the neutral axis. (c) The 
modulus of elasticity of the concrete remains constant 
within the limits of the working stresses fixed in this by-law. 
(d) The tensile strength of the concrete shall not be con- 
sidered. 

Shearing Stress and Adhesion.—When the shearing 
stresses developed in any part of a reinforced concrete 
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construction exceed the safe working strength of concrete 
as fixed in this by-law, a sufficient amount of steel shall be 
introduced in such a position that the deficiency in the 
resistance to shear is overcome. When the safe limit of 
adhesion between the concrete and steel is exceeded, pro- 
vision must be made for transmitting the strength of the 
steel to the concrete to at least such an extent as will bring 
the adhesion to within the safe limit fixed in this by-law. 

Reinforced Concrete Columns.—Reinforced concrete may 
be used for columns when the ratio of length to least side of 
diameter does not exceed twelve. The reinforcing rods 
shall be rigidly tied or latticed together at intervals of not 
more than the least side or diameter of the column. In 
all cases where reinforced concrete columns rest upon 
girders, walls or foundations or other piers either wrought 
or cast-iron or steel bearing plates or bases must be pro- 
vided. The plates or bases to be of sufficient size to dis- 
tribute the load which the column supports to such an 
extent that the compressive stress per square inch on the 
girder, wall or foundation or other pier will not be in excess 
of that allowed inthis by-law for masonry, brickwork or the 
different kinds of concrete, or if the girder, wall or founda- 
tion or other pier is constructed of material the strength of 
which is not specially referred to in this by-law, the plates 
or bases must be of a sufficient size to distribute the load to 
suchan extent that the safe compressive stress per square 
inch allowed by standard engineering authorities on such 
material will not be exceeded. The plates or bases must 
also be either of sufficient thickness or be braced or webbed 
so as to resist within the limit of stress allowed in this 
by-law the bending and shearing stresses to which they 
will be subjected by the colurnns, and the ends of all re- 
inforcing rods must be milled or sawed off normal to the 
perpendicular axis, and each must have a full and perfect 
bearing on the plate or base. 

Tests.—To be Made by Contractor on Demand.—The con- 
tractor shall be prepared to make, and shall make, load 
tests on any portion of a reinforced concrete construction 
within a reasonable time after erection, as often as may be 
required by the inspector of buildings. Such tests shall 
show that the construction will sustain a load of three times 
that for which it is designed without any sign of failure. 
No concretework shall be done in freezing weather except 


NEW PATENT ‘ TRIDENT” COOKING RANGI 


where the influence of frost can be and is entirely ey 
cluded. 

Hollow Concrete or Cement Blocks.—The exterior walls ¢ 
buildings not exceeding 35 feet in height to the highes, 
point of the roof, from ‘the finished ground line adjoinin 
the walls or surface of sidewalk, if built on the streetJine 
may be constructed from the ground floor joist up wit] 
hollow concrete or cement blocks, provided the blocks mee 
the requirements hereinafter specified, and that the wall 
are made of the same thickness as hereinbefore called fo} 
in the tables for brick walls. 

The blocks upon which joists rest are to be solid, and ji i| 
special blocks are not used and blocks have to be cut tc 
allow joists to enter the walls, the spaces in the block: 
between the joists to be filled in solid with concrete of ; 
similar description to that of which the blocks are made 
and all portions of the wall, also piers or buttresses whict| 
support beams or girders causing concentrated loads shal. 
be solid blocks and of sufficient strength to sustain withir 
the limit hereinafter specified the full load fof which suppor. 
is intended. 

The hollow space in a block shall not exceed one. 
third (3) of the superficial area, and no block shall be usec 
which will at the age of twenty- eight (28) days crush at less 
than one thousand (1,000) Ibs. per square inch of soli¢! 
area, and no block ina ‘wall, pier or buttress shall be dub. 
jected to a greater stress than one hundred and fifty (159) 
lbs. to the square inch of available effective section. 

No concrete or cement blocks shall be used in the con- 
struction of any building until they shall have attained the 
age of at least three (3) weeks, and all blocks shall be made 
from Portland cement of a similar quality in all respects to 
that hereinbefore specified for under the title of “ reinforced 
concrete construction.’ 

The manufacturer or user of any such blocks shall before’ 
commencing the erection of a structure with them submit) 
a sample to the inspector of buildings for approval, and at 
their own expense and under the supervision of the said! 
inspector or his representative have, at any and all times, 
such tests made as may be required. . 

No concrete or cement blocks shall be used in the con-| 
struction of any structure until they shall have been! 


approved of and accepted by the inspector of buildings. L 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


in uiew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
| made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
én the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
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couiplicaicd matiers arising from the provisions of this | 


difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All setters must be addressed 
| w&ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperiai 
| ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


| The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 


and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 v.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BiRKENHEAD.—May 17.-—-The Corporation of Birkenhead 
invite tenders for a central public library on.a site fronting 
to Market Place South and Albion Street. The competition 
is limited to architects practising or residing within the 
borough. Premiums of 50, 30 and 25 guineas will be 
awarded by an assessor. Deposit one guinea. Mr. A. 
Gill, town clerk, Town Hall, Birkenhead. a 

Duptey.—March 30.—For a free library in St. James's 
Road. Competitors must be practising within 50 miles of 
Dudley. Mr. H. C. Brettell, town clerk, Town Hall, Dudley. 

Duruam.—March 15.—The Durham County Education 
Authority invite competitive plans for a Secondary school 
at Bishop Auckland. Premiums of 20¢ and 1o/. will be 
paid for the plans placed second and third respectively. 
Mr. J. A. L. Robson, secretary for higher education, Shire 


| Hall, Durham. 


FairswortH.—March 28.—The District Council invite 
designs for a library (cost not to exceed 3,000/.) in Oldham 
Road. Premiums of 20/7. and rod. Deposit one guinea. 
Mr. H. C. Broome, clerk, Council Offices, Failsworth. 

SUNDERLAND.—March 30.—New church and halls for the 
Presbyterian Church of England in the Side Cliff Road, 
Roker, Sunderland. Premiums of 25/. and 15/. respectively. 
Lithographed plans of site, &c., on application to Mr. George 
W. Bain, 46 John Street, Sunderland. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDERMAN’S GREEN.—March 22.—For proposed altera- 
tions and additions to premises at Alderman’s Green, near 
Coventry. Mr. T. F. Tickner, architect, High Street 
Chambers, Coventry. 

AMBLESIDE.—March 28.—For the whole of the various 
trades and works in connection with grammar school. 
Messrs. Walker, Carter & Walker, architects and surveyors, 
Windermere. 
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BLackguRrN.—March 18.—For the erection of offices, van | North, clerk, Union Offices, Vauxhall Road, Birminghan 
shed, &c., in Blakey Street. Messrs. Simpson & Duckworth, | by noon on March 18, Deposit 5/7. Messrs. c. Whitwell | 
architects, Richmond Chambers, Blackburn. Son, architects, 3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. _ 
Borpon.—March 20.—For the erection of barrack ex- Pere Men 19.—For the mason, joiner, slate 
pense stores at Bordon, Hants, in the Aldershot district, | plumber, plasterer, heating, glazier, tiler and painter’s wor 
Woolmer sub-district. Mr. Harry B. Measures, director of of new infant department at Comely Park school. Messr| 
barrack construction, War Office, Atterbury Street, Grosvenor | A. & W. Black, architects, Falkirk. 
Road, S.W. GLoucEsTER.—March 20.—For the erection of propose) 
Bournsroox.—March 20.—For a tower 300 feet high at schools in Denmark Road. Deposit 3/7. _Sendnames to M 
the new university buildings at Bournbrook, Birmingham. | Walter B. Wood, architect, 12 Queen Street, Gloucester, b) 
Deposit 2/7. 2s. Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and Mr. E. Ingress | March 20. . oe | 
Bell, architects, 19 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. Hanpswortu.— March 19.—For building and other work 
Carprrr.—March 28.—For the erection and completion | at the tramway depot, Birchfield Road :—(A) for raisin 

of a manual instruction centre at Splott Road Council school, and reconstructing iron roof of the car-shed, rebuildin 
Roath. Mr. W. Harpur, M.LCE., city engineer, City Hall, | Walls, erecting steel stanchions and other work; (B) f 
Cardiff. ~ | drainage, alterations to inspection pits and other work. M) 
CHELTENHAM.—March 16.—For building shop and dwell- H. Richardson, A.M.LC.E., surveyor, Council House, Hand: 


ing-houses at Bishop Street and Henrietta Street. Mr. worth, ee h 

Daniel Conroy, architect, 21 Shipquay Street, Londonderry. | . Hemet Hempsteap.—March 27.—For the buildingwor 
in connection with the construction of an elevated wate) 
CuestER.—March 20.—For public elementary school for tower at Felden, neat Boxmoor’ ~ Deposit of inn 

350 boys, to be erected in George Street, Chester. Deposit 1/. Smeathman, town clerk, Hemel eqs 
Mr. H. Beswick, architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

C “Maes 48o oor “erestions of be leanto Hertrorp.—March 18.—For the erection of form- room| 

b aa anes Cc BCT atfices ia Stale Geer. and dormitory annexes at Haileybury College. Send name; 

uilding at the rear of Corporation y to Messrs. John W. Simpson & Maxwell Ayrton, archaae 
- Mr. George Keyte, Town Hall, Workington. 3 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, London, W.C. 

: DoncastTer.—April 3.—For the erection of a wing at the | IRELAND.—March 25.—For building a parish church | 
Yorkshire Institute for the Deaf, Doncaster. Deposit 1/. 1s. | presbytery at Belgooly, Cork. Mr. M. A. Hennessy, arch 
Mr. E. Hall Ballan, architect, 19 and 20 Baxter Gate, tect, 74 South Mall, Cork. 

Doncaster. ; ened IRELAND.—March 27.—For building villa at 4 
DorcHEsTER.—April 3.—For building three cells at the | Park, Londonderry. Messrs. R. E. “Buchanaae & Co: 

town police station. The County Accountant’s Office, Dor- | architects. Castle Street, Londonderry- 

chester. KErIGHLEY.—March 27.—For the erection of a fence wal 
DurHam.—March 19.—For alterations to schools at Cox | at Cophurst.: Mr. Walter Fowlds, borough _enginee: 

Green, Woodland, and High Spen. County Education Keighley. 

Cominittee’s Architect, Shire “Hall, Durham. Lrerex.—March 21.—For extensions and additions to th 
Duruam.—March 21.—For a house proposed to be built | isolation hospital, Ashbourne Road. Deposit 2/. 2s, Mi 

at the top of Western Hill. Names to 5 Silver Street, | W. E. Beacham, surveyor, Town Hall, Leek, Staiis. 

Durham. Lrer.—March 22.—For the erection of conveniences an) 
Erpincton.—-March 26.—For the erection of a west wing | a dressing-room at Northbrook Park, Bromley Road, Lee 

to the No. 2 north pavilion at the workhouse, Erdington, | Kent. Mr. G. L. Gomme, clerk, County Hall, Sprinj 

near Birmingham. Send names and addresses to Mr. John ‘ Gardens, S.W. 
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Leytanp.—March 23.—For reconstructing a road-bridge 
over Mill Brook, in Slater Lane. Mr. Wilkinson, surveyor 
to the Council, Public Hall Buildings, Leyland, Lancs. 
Lonpon.—March 26.—For repairs and alterations to 
164 Denmark Hill, Ruskin Park. Mr. G. L. Gomme, clerk, 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, S W. 
| MancuesteR.—March 20.—For the erection of the City 
Road municipal school, Hulme, Manchester. Deposit 2/. 2s. 
‘The Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 


“works at Cornwall Terrace, Manningham, Bradford. ; Mr. 
Benjamin Dobson, architect, 5 Charles Street, Bradford. 

. Marazion.—April 5.—For the erection of a police con- 
stable’s dwelling-house at Marazion, Cornwall. Mr. Oliver 
Caldwell, architect, County Offices, Bodmin. 

Mattock Batu.—For a pavilion to be erected on the 
promenade, Matlock Bath. The materials of external walls 
to be of stone, brick, iron, glass, concrete or other approved, 
er acombination thereof. Deposit 1/. 1s. Cost not to exceed 
» 2,000, Mr W:-n. Jaffrey, surveyor, Council Chambers, 
“Matlock Bath. 

- Mirrorp Bripce.—March 23.—For widening the Mitford 
‘pridge, Northumberland. Mr. J. A. Bean, county surveyor, 
the Moothall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

--* Newark.—March. 18.—For rebuilding a bridge on the 
/ Swinderby Road, North Collingham. Mr. R. Oakden, jun., 
“surveyor, 17 Winchilsea Avenue, Newark. 
NewcastLe-on-Tyne.—April 13.—For construction of a 

‘coal shed at the city asylum, Coxlodge. Deposit 2/. 2s. 


‘The City Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Newcastle-upon- | 


Tyne. 
_ NewcastLEe-upon-TynE.—March 16.—For the construc- 
‘tion of an underground public convenience at the corner of 
Church Street and Station Road. The Sanitary Committee, 
‘Committee Clerk’s Office, Town Hall, Newcastle-upon- 
_ Tyne. 

OvenpEN.—March 28.— For the various trades in erection 
of a Sunday school at Ovenden. Messrs. Chasers LL. 
- Horsfall & Son, architects. 
Penpieton.—April 8.—For erecting a school to accom- 
/ modate about 1,120 children at Halton Bank, Pendleton, 
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Marble Tiles, Granolithic, Wall Tiling, &e. 


A. MION & CO., Duke St., Liverpool. 
Branches at Blackpool, Harrogate, and Cardiff. 


| CHEMICAL 
CLEANING « DYEING CO. 


T. HARRIS, Manager. 


Specially Established to meet the 
requirements of 


BUILDERS aNb THE 
FURNISHING TRADES , 


For CLEANING or DYEING. 


Detailed List & Trade Terms on Application. 


6 Argyll Street, Regent Street. 
LONDON. W. 


D. BATCHEL 


oe oe Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 
Core 
Ss WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. 


LARGEST STEAM WELL-BORING TooLs IN THE KINGDOM. 


WORKS, CHATHAM. 


Salford. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. John H. Woodhouse, archi- 
tect, 100 King Street, Manchester. 

Rapstock.—March 16.—For additions and improvements 
to the Radstock Council school, Somerset. Mr. W. F. Bird, 
Midsomer Norton. 

Sr. AustELL.—March 18.—For inserting new shop front, 
enlarging shop, &c., to premises, Fore Street. Mr.‘ BaeG 
Andrew, architect, Biddicks Court, St. Austell, Cornwall. 

SaxMUNDHAM.—March 21—The East Suffolk county 
education committee invite separate tenders for erection of 
the following :—(1) A new infants’ Council school at Dell 
Road, Oulton Broad; (2) a special subjects centre on part 
of the Council’ school playground at Saxmundham. Mr. 
T. E Key, architect, Aldeburgh. 

Scortanp.—March 18.—For mason, carpenter, slater, 
plasterer, plumber, painter and glazier, and iron beamwork 
of additions to Buckie public schools. Mr. John Macdonald, 
clerk to the Ruthven School Board, Buckie. 


Suersurn Hrti.—March 19.—For erection of the 
Sherburn Hill school for about 250 scholars The County 
Education Committee’s Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Surtpon.—March ‘19.—For the erection of a school at 
Shildon for about 1,100 scholars :—(1) Below ground-floor 
levels; (2) above ground levels (including latrines, play- 
sheds, playgrounds, boundary-walls, &c.). The County 
Education Committee’s Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Sxipton.—March 20.—For the mason, joiner, plumber, 
painter and slater’s work required in erection of five 
cottages: in Otley Road. Mr. John Parkinson, 22 Belle. Vue 
Terrace, Skipton. 

SrAINLAND.—March 16.—For the mason, carpenter, 
joiner, plumber, glazier, plasterer, slater and painter’s 
trades ‘in erection of six houses at Stainland, Yorks.’ Mr. 
H. Thompson, architect, Southgate Chambers, Elland. 


Wa.es.—March 16.—For the erection of fifty houses at 
Twynrodyn, Merthyr, and for the construction of two streets 
in connection therewith, including drainage works. 
Deposit 1/, 1s. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

WaLes —March 18 —For the following works, for the 
Pontypridd Urban District Council :—(1) Supply and erec- 


have the celebrated pin Tumbler 

Mechanism and small paracentric 

Key. Absolute Security at low 
cost. Made in many sizes. 


On sale at all Ironmongers, or 
write direct to— 


YALE & TOWNE, LTD., 
6 CITY ROAD, LONDON, EC. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


3g essential, and the best results are obtaied 
from the material and workmanship of the } 


French Asphalte Co. | 


LIMITED, 


5 Laurence Pountney Hill,Cannon St., F.C. | 


————————————— 
ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 


SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced { Trade Mark: 
HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 

STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century agy 
are as good now as when first fixed. 


xXCELSIOR 


HARD BLUE STONE, 


y & Xan 2% 
8a, "2 2, 7 Oh, 


JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


X. L. HARTSHILL. 


rincipal'y used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 
ents Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 
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tion of steelwork in connection with the construction of a 
bridge over the river Taff at the Berw, Pontypridd ; (2) 
masonry abutments, fence walls and other works in con- 
nection with above bridge ; (3) supply and erection of steel- 
work in connection with the construction of a bridge at 
Factory Lane, Graig, Pontypridd ; (4) masonry abutments, 
fence walls and other works in connection with above 
bridge. Deposit 1/ 1s. each contract. Mr. P. R. A. Wil- 
loughby, engineer and surveyor, Municipal Buildings, Ponty- 
pridd. 


Wates.—March 20.—For the erection and completion of 
a Wesleyan chapel, school, classroom, &c., at Llandudno. 
Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, 3 Dumfries Place, 
Cardiff. 

Wates.—March 18.—For the erection of chapel and 
schoolroom for the English Congregational church, Man- 
selton, Swansea. Deposit 1/7. 1s. Messrs. Dyer, Son & 
Winterburn, architects, Northampton. 


Wa tes.—March 20.—For the erection and completion of 
a Wesleyan chapel, school, classroom, &c., at Llandudno. 
Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, 3 Dumfries Place, 
Cardiff. 

Wates.—March 21.—For the erection of fifty houses 
and the construction of ‘roads and surface-water drains on 
the Pantydrainen Estate, Onllwyz, near Neath. Mr. T. E. 
Richards, architect and surveyor, Market Square Chambers, 
Pontypridd. 


Wates.—March 23.—For the rebuilding of (1) Cross 
Keys hotel, Briton Ferry; (2) Eaglesbush inn, Melyncry- 
than, Neath. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, Neath. 


Wates.—March 23.—For extensions to the Brynmawr 
County schools. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. F. R. Bates, architect, 
26 Westgate Chaimbers, Newport, Mon. 


Wates.—March 30.—For pulling-down and rebuilding 
business premises in Market Square, Pontypridd. 
W. M. Lewis & Morgan, architects and surveyors, Market 
Square, Pontypridd, or 55 Dunraven Street, Tonypandy. 


WarminsTER.—March 16.—For building additions to the | 


Buries, Warminster. Messrs. Long & Glass, architects, 
33 Market Place, Warminster. 
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WEstTBOURNF.—March 19.—For the erection of office 
and other improvements at the Westbourne Council boy 
school, Westbourne, Sussex. Mr. H. W. Stringfelloy 
architect, Emsworth. 


West Matiinc.—March 26.—For the ereetion of a cari 
taker’s cottage at the sewage farm. The Sanitary Surveyo 
The Limes, West Malling. 


WickrorD.—March 25.—For the erection of a ne} 
classroom and other alterations and additions to the Wicl 
ford school, Essex. Mr. F. Whitmore, architect, 73 Duk’ 
Street, Chelmsford. 


WrancLe.—March 27.—For an addition, alterations an! 
repairs to the Wesleyan chapel, Wrangle, and also for 1 
seating in the chapel. Mr. Jas. Rowell, architect and su)! 
veyor, Church Lane, Boston. 


\} 
) 


In connection with the Grand National steeplechase) 
the Great Central Company in past years have made a ne} 
departure by arranging to run special express train; 
including luncheon on the outward journey and tea an) 
dinner on the return, for a most moderate inclusive far 
and with such marked success that we notice other com| 
panies are following their enterprising example. W. 
observe that the Great Central Company’s arrangement’ 
for the forthcoming meeting comprise a first-class trai) 
leaving London (Marylebone) at 7.25 A.m. om Friday 
March 22, the fare of 36s. 6d. including lunckeoen on th 
outward journey and tea and dinner on the return. Anothe' 
train conveying third-class passengers only departs fror| 
Marylebone at 7.18 a.m., and the fare of 20s. include! 
luncheon and dinner on the train. Accommodation will b) 
reserved on notification being sent to Mr. Monektor 
Marylebone station, and the tickets including meals ca’ 


On Wednesday, March 20, a special dining-car exeursio) 
will be run to Southport, with bookings to Liverpool fo 
three or four days, leaving Marylebone at 1 P.M.; retur. 
fare 20s. 


i udgate Circus, E.C. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(Limited) 


Photolithographers 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & G8., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 


Tele. 871 Hop. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED |, ...PR*82NS OFFICE. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 

8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., | POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 

iSurveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post 7d.s 


Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERP( 
Cea RS AOD Sa TO 
To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &C. 


‘« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
Rs Method of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free. 

Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Litde, 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Telegrams, “‘ Tribrach, London.” 


’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (( | 

73 inches wide). 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Sans, 


(Regd. Trade Mark.) THE 


‘7 99 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. LIGHTNING SAMSON 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING CONDUCTORS. SOLID A 


For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 
SERS TES DT SSE EEA ES EIDE EE DIE TEE 


oe) DHE 4 


Building Trade 


WEEKLY ONE PENNY. 
A PAPER FOR ALL INTERESTED IN 


House & Home. 


Atall Newsagents, Stationers and Bookstalls. 


ORDER AT ONCE. 


Or from Publisher, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, LudgateCircus,E.C. 


LIST of ART PLATES published in ‘‘ THE 
ARCHITECT,” will be forwarded on application to 
GILBERT WOOD & CO. Ltd., Publishers, Imperial Buildings, 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, ‘“‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


SEND US 


Your Enquiries 


For CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORKS, 
ROOFING, STORACE TANKS. 


CLAYTON SON & CO., Ltd., LEEDS, 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRA PHE) 
Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND; 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, a 
Wos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY; WESTMINSTE! 


BRAIDED 


IT 18 USED by th 
Builders. 


= ; 
WM. E. PECK & /C 


Telephone. No. 554 Victoria. Prot 
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| TENDERS. . CHELTENHAM. 


For erection of house. in Hall Road, Leckhampton. “Mr. 
ALDERSHOT. niguey _THomas MALVERN, architect, Cheltenham. 
‘or the erection of first portion of Catholic soldiers’ insti- Billings &Sons . . = . : £836 © 0 
tute, South Camp. Mr. W. Bevan, architect, 90 Par- Burrows. A 3 » . . 2 . “699'TO. oO 
 jiamenit Chambers, Westminster. ; Bendall & Sons. . . : . - 679 9 0 
mmeiey& Co. ‘ i ; ; £1,474 0 0 Sena & Sons . : , : : Sas O70. FIO 
‘Salter . « e f | i. in 2. I 45 9 ce) oO Wile: * if 3 5 . ¥ 2 666 es ee 
‘Lovell & Son : : ; : ; 1,426 0.0 ison. . : ; : ‘ .” O40 Tod Jo 
“Martin, Wells & Co. . f ; : “1,400 Aime Se STRANGE, Cheltenham (accepted) . . «x QO) ORO 
“Fryer & Co. ; : ; ‘ : . 3,390 © o| For alterations to premises in Winchcombe Street. Mr. 
Cockerell . } P ; i ant, 303° 16° 9 THomas Matvern, architect, Cheltenham. 
Wmeett ek CO... CC CSD Wrison.’.. 7. "> Gee eee ee 
es | © r,z20, 0 '0|, Malven&Son . + » 5 = "= O49 OO 
Jenkins & Sons . ; : ; ‘ = i207 00 Mealing & Co. o : a : . 640 0. oO 
emp , : . 1,274 0 0 Bitiincs & Sons, Cheltenham (accepted ) <1 55055" 0. 70 
Lawrence . - F ; : : wel.239, CO 0 CHINGFORD. 
Snuces, Aldershot (accepted ) d : . 1,227 0 o| For making-up, paving, sewering, kerbing, lighting, &c., 
Hughes é , ; F 5 JeEES9, O- 0 Alpha Road, Chivers Road and Ainslie Road West 
BOSTON Chingford, Essex. Mr. J. T. GRIFFIN, surveyor. 
| | . Wilson ‘ 2 : : ; : PE, OG Sua sue 
or repair of roof of chancel in parish church. Adams. ; : : f . ; “ba b302 TOO 
Suerwin & Son, Boston (accepted) . ATS O" } Jennings & Grenfell . j : : Pamer OG Semiacc 
| BRISTOL. er & Parsons ; ; f : T7405 040 
: 3g] eymour & Hanson . 3 ; : Set 7 30. Cae? 
oralterations and additions to the workshop at the Day W. & C. Frencu, Buckhurst Hill (accepled) 1,653 0 oO 
Industrial school. GLOSSOP 
Denby & Co. . : : ; : ‘ £23970: 0 ae th : ¢ l : 
‘Hawley . . : ; : , ; badbS nao 13°) 2 ue erection ° conv alescent andnurses’ home. Messrs. 
letters & Son ; ‘ j ) 20770.'0 re INYCOMB, architects, 67 and 69 Chancery 
Jones & Co. . Z : : : : 7 tO? OO saa 
i: ke Son ; ’ ‘ = ie aie Bros., Poynton, Stockport (ac- 
—  . : } a : : ; » 199 0 0 LN Te : : . : £5,836 0 0 
Mele le 5 Bae, es ‘ ORO leaning and rasa rete : 
ons. : 5 ‘ . 2 180 =n ae ° 
Merk & S fos a are cleaning and painting and other works at St. Anne 
PREECE, Bristol (accepied ) : : . ene G ope fer Metropolitan Asylums Board. . Mr. W. T. 
TCH, engineer 
DUBLIN Be a ; : 
, ‘ Browning } é “ ° . : 8 
or the erection of eleven labourers’ cottages in Blackhorse Kazak . j ; } : f : . ea 4 re i 
Lane. 2 Turtle & Appleton. : : ; ; WAGTA, <Q. -D 
CrarkeE, Clanbraesil Street (accepted) . each £136 0 o Miskin, Ltd. . q : ; j : e908 1 auto 
or the erection of three labourers’ cottages in Baldoyle. Line ; F ; : : 2 - 888 0 0 
Lacy, Baldoyle (accepted). : .each £142 0 oO Hussey, Kensington, S.W. (accepted) . 977 On 0 


[(ARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 
TIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works : NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
100 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
'H COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 
: the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


Teie. No. 2141. 


Vincent ROBERTS 


CHERRY ROW, 


ESTIMATES io ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free LEE DS 
s, &C. 


For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouse 


THE BRISTOL _ 


ag r . 


& AE P PS 
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HORNSEA. 
For construction of rifle range for the rst'V.B. East York- 
shire Regiment. Mr. A. Easton, architect, Hull. 


Walls & Thomas . eae 114 16 8 
Robinson : 930 0 Oo 
Thacker 800 0 oO 
Stone & Atkin 769° 7-3 
Levitt. . 719 17 3 
Curtis . IAS ee uO 
Medforth 695 0 oO 
Pickering G47 3372 
Good & Sons 634 15 oO 
Waghorn 590 0 O 
Kettlewell 499 0 O 


LEICESTER. 

For large factory additions. Mr. J. A. L. BEastey, archi- 
tect and surveyor, 35 Friar Lane, Leicester. Quantities 
by the architect. 


Herbert & Sons £2,206" 0 0 
Kellett & Son eee O Ouro 
Chapman «2,063 70 50 
Wright oi, O4G6. 0 220 
Bradshaw Bros. . 1,994 7 6 
Cole 1,975 0 O 
Hanson 1,961 0 oO 
Harpincton & Exuiort, Leicester (accepted ) 1,920 0 0 
W. & H. Foulds . A o> 1001" 1420 


LONDON. 

For about 217 yards run of road widening and construction, 
together. with g-inch soil and surface-water sewers, 
Gainsborough Road, North Finchley. Mr.C. J. JEnxrn, 
engineer. 


Muirhead & Co. £1,599 10 5 
Killingback & Co. Pet waly wae 
Adams. d ' 172908 00°53 
Parry & Co. . : : BASAL fr isd uke aa 
Griffiths & Co... e Sey sha 0" *O 
Rogers & Co. ; sion eae oe 0 
Amy : : : See OL so 9 
Free & Sons. : Es Fi Gr200T8 6) 47 
Iles ; p : 5 , . FESO <0. 50 
Bell & Co. -. i : PAA Ta 27 O 
Engineer’s estimate : : SET, LOO 7 PT 


E'SIONE & WOOD CARVING & 
eee aon E-PLHSTER WORK: 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. 


WILLESDEN Beige sel ped Pe inhde a he WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


Telephone 
2S] Si HOF 
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LONDON—continued. 


For steam and water-pipe work, &e., at the workhous 
Homerton. iz 
Frasef“& Son . = . 


- £647 ay 
Stewarts & Lloyds . ‘ : , 559 ‘oO 
Boaz & Co. . ; : : 2 yd =RgOmene | 
Cannon & Hefford . c : 490 0 | 
| Moorwood .« 4 ; 4 ; : - 470 0 | 
' Benham & Sons. : : : : - 413° @ | 
Cannon & Sons _. : : ; ‘ - 307 @ | 
Potter & Sons. 328 a 
Le Bas & Co. 325 @ | 
Spencer . 325 see | 
J. & F. May 303 oO 
Bradley . : 299 oO, 
Wilson & Co. 290° @ | 
Airon & Co., Hy the Road, N.W. (accepted) 287 oO | 
Dawson & Co. : 287 an | 


For about 230 yards run_of road-widening and constructio, 
in Hendon Lane, Finehley. Mr. C. J. JenKin, enginee 


Paterson ©. : E . £2,266 6 | 
Williams 2,209 1f 1 
Killingback & Cer : . he. 2S | 
Amy . ia ie : a b., e |e 
_ Adams. ; : : : 1,832 91 
Parry & Co. . : < : 8 1,823 4 | 
Free & Sons 3 Z : 1,750 0 | 
Rogers & Co. j ; “ 1,724 O° 
Iles : : 1,620 o | 
Engineer's estimate 1,912 ore | 


For the conversion of the present Caledonian hotel, Robei| 
Street, Adelphi, into offices and chambers, for Mi 
George James Drummond. Messrs. Harwarp ‘ 
Maynarp, architects, 20 John Street, meee . 


McCormick J, eae ». £11,370 O |) 
Carmichael . I1,I90 0 | 
F. & HF. Higgs 11,040 0 | 
Macey’&’Sons . 10,893 O | 
WALLER & Co. (accepted) i. 4, 10,640 ,.0..| 


TELEPHONE 23553HOR } 


- 22 GEORGE S}] 
gi CMDERWELL 


JONDON sz 


EOR ALL ee 
WATER-PROOF. i 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PRGF 


For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Also for Damp Walls. 


Established 180 


VY. [. R. (ASSOCIATION) WIRE AND CABLE PRICE LIST “‘Y,2.” SEE PP. 22 AND 2350. 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, Ltd., 
Victoria Works, CHARLTON, S.O., KENT. 


i 
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For the erection of a school on the Rosendale Road site, 


LONDON—continued. 
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For painting and cleaning London County Council schools. 


Wandsworth, for 390 infants. Groves, Adys Road, Dilwich : “£416: 0 oO 
| Lathey Bros. ° bis wa : 4 120s! 123.0) -O Sayer & Son, Westmoreland Road, Walworth 391 oO O 
Garrett & Son ? - 7,042 0 o|, ’ Parsons, Boundary Lane, Camberwell : 368 5 9 
Downs A : eO.D4a7. 0. 0 Groves, Glengall Road, Poplar 365 0 Oo 
Holloway. 5 10,915 0 O Kearley, Harwood Road, Fulham . , 1346 0 0 
_. J. Smith & Sons . 688% 0° O Staines & Co. , Shepperton Road, Islington . 348. 0.5.0 
and &-Sons .1 6870-0 of ® Brown & Sons. Edinburgh Road, ei Us 
a ppleby & Sons . : 6,860 0 o ton 329 II oO 
Holliday & Greenwood 6,774 0 Oo Bonneau, Vittoria Place, Islington . 326 Te ro) 
W. Smith & Son . 6,672 0 oO Kearley, ‘Cook’s Ground, Chelsea . 222 Oo 0 
Triggs . ‘ 6,596 0 oO Howie, Mantle Road, Deptford calen fey Me: 
Johnson & Ca, 6,550 0 oO Porter, Hindle Street, Hackney 308 5 oO 
Leng ai ‘ 6,514 0 oO Richards, Latchmere, Battersea 203505580 
Rice & Son ; 6,441 0 O Proctor & Son, Church Manor Way, Woolwich 299 0 O 
J.&C. Bowyer . ’ . : : 086,386 60) -0 Woollaston & Co., Marner Street, Bow and 
Whitehead & Co., Portland Place North, Bromley. 2940 O 
Clapham Common (recommended) 6,327 0 Oo Randall & Ball, Grafton Road, Islington 280 0 Oo 
Architect’s estimate 6,503 0 O Chappell, North End Road, Fulham 275 9 O 
, Barrett & Power, Central Street, Finsbury 265 Oo Oo 
For repairs to roads at the Brook fever hospital, Woolwich. Bonneau, Orchard Street, Hackney 222. 
Mr. W. T. Hartcu, engineer-in-chief. Brown & Sons, Droop Street, Paddington 224 15 O 
Tilbury Contracting and Dredging Co. 4h, 272 rg 4| Howie, Wickham Lane, Woolwich 219 0 O 
Adams” ; : . 878 @ o Ford, Church Street, Kennington . 7 4200 LO ate 
_ Wood &Sons_ . 4 : 815, Oo Oo 
| Miskin, ‘Ltd. A 720 o o| For the supply of 10,000 feet of cope iron for the protec- 
Griffith & Co. 639 15 4 tion of the stall divisions at fire stations. 
Grounds & Newton 583 0 O Gospel Oak Galvanising Co. . A £95...94,0 
Mowlem & Co. . ecAao? 0 Try & Son . : : eet 
WoopHam & Sons, Catford, =F E. (accepted ) AGA eos O St. Pancras Ironwork Co. 70 0 Oo 
Marshall & Hatch, Ltd. 74 to: 80 » Bingfield 
For the re-erection of shop and premises at No. 73 George pie Nev ecommended ) ‘ 7 BEEPS 8! 
Row, Bermondsey, for Mrs. Lillico. Messrs. DUNSMORE 


BROTHERS, architects, 1 Garthorne 
Park, S.E. 

Muller . « . 

Nash ‘i : 

Potton & Son. 

White . A 

Harrison 

Gathercole Bros. 


Road, Honor Oak 


Messrs. Dunsmore Bros., architects. 


2476 °o oO Buller 
398 o o| Nash ; 
394 0 O Potton & Son. 
359.0. 0 White & Co. 
a1 cas.08 O Harrison 
B00 0 0 Gathercole Bros. 


For the re-erection of shop and premises, Bermondsey. 


» £478 
398 
394 
359 
310 
300 


0 00000 
9000000 


_ VERANDAHS, 
nd COVERED WAYS. 


LOAN & DAVIDSON, Ltt., Carrick Foundry, 
STANNINGLEY, LEEDS. 


$nstant Despatch. 


Under Roval Patronage. 


GALVANIZED GALVANIZED 

WROT. TUBES IRON ROOFING 
i Water and Steam. and all necessary Fittings. 
'6,000 LARGE ESTATES use my WIRE NETTING, 


ow ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY STRATFORD. 


| ISTABLISHED 1870. *May, Sheffield."* 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 


Tel. Address, * 


Uhurches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade_ Schools, ; 


Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
100 different designs of Desks. Furniture, &c., free on application. 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


_ VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “ JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot? Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 

A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. 
* JINCO” Chimney Pots and 
‘ JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 

4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON. E.C. 


For Index of Advertisers. see page *- 


Fitted with | 


Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 


W. & J. OAKES, 
Anchor Street, Hunslet, LEEDS. 
Telephone No. 583. 


FINEDON.NORTHAMPTONSHIRE- 


On Admiralty and War Office Lists. 
Corporations, &c. for Granite 


Flags, Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, &c. 


principal Railway Companies, 


Concrete Paving 


Telegrams,-"* EXCELSIOR, FINEDON.’ 


Late of 87 Charlotte St., W. 
Linhope Street Works, 


The 
B MOSAIC ART CO., 


Telephone’: 
11053 Central. 


LTD., 


34 Emerald Street, 
London, W.C. 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 


GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. 


ROOF 
PRINCIPALS <= 
and 


yn Oe 


Contractors to the 


" “Nat. Tel, No. 10 Finedon. 


& CO. 


Dorset Square, N,W. 


Pax 


—~ MOTOR CARACE ROOFS 


et 
OUR SPECIALTY. 
Special Estimates on receipt of particulars of requirements. 


BOULTON & PAUL, wv. | 


GONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 


Contractors to the West Ham Borough Council, etc. 


in all its Branches. 
STEEL and JRON aes and BUILDINGS. 


STEEL 
JOISTS. 


NORWICH. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 


- MR «CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A. & HILL & HEY), 
Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘‘ EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST ang 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zine 


throughout. 


Adapted to any style of 


Architecture. 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
3 Estimates, &c., forwé wded 


on. application. 


Timber Yards—Cospel Oak and Hampstead. 
Tel. 2697 Paddington. Telegrams, “ Toothing, London.” 


Tele. Address, 
“Ventilator, Halifax.” 
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LONDON—continued. REDDITCH. . 
For reconstruction of Millwall Pier. For the provision of a refuse destructor. .. - A Cae oa 
Tilbury Contracting and Dredging Co. . > £802) 7.0 HeEENAN & Froupe, Manchester (accepted) . £2,174 30 ¢ 
. Chafen & Newman : ; : ft sheet Atal oro kere ae 
: Piper : nT 7005108, 0; | ; 
CAMPBELL & HanpMan, “New Broad St reet, pea 
E.C. (accepted) . ; ; ok ee 5£ 608h) eu 7 WAKEFIELD. 

For providing and fixing two independent boilers and low- For Pecado |: on St. Johuls estate, ae Harr | 
pressure hot-water apparatus at the Alverton Street sabe ae “ied ae | 
school, Deptford. Accepted tenders. | 

Paragon Heating Co. . : 4 : . £863 0 0 Flower ‘Bros., excavator, asi) and is | 
Wippell Brothers & Row. : P SCN OED mason . : 2452 18 8 
Defries & Sons: .. J , : 7 . 707 0 0 Loyd, carpenter and joiner ; ; ; . S76 9) 
Palowkar& Sons. .. . ... .  « 688 0 of Thresh,plumber .  .  . | 30) SS Sesame] 
Cannon & Sons _. ; A : Z 5, J080,101,00 Sedgwick, slater. : : - b+ +37 | 
Cannon & Hefford. “ : ; 2079, (OmgO Platts, plasterer. . : . . 28 1540) 

G.&E. Bradley . SORT ALOmNG Naylor, painter. ; : . : : 9 ‘*§te0 
Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co. . , O51 0), 0 
Yetton SACO: , 31040 0.50 
Kite & Co. 132 Euston Road (recommende oA ae O20 WALTHAMSTOW. } 
Apehier = une. 4 ; POS _For the construction of new road and road bridge, Beet 

) Hall estate. Messrs. STANLEY ipa & Brown, 
LUTON. ' 4. surveyors, Tottenham. 

For paving and other works, Tennyson Road. Mr. S. F.-L, |} » Wilkinson & Co., . . . : . £1,240 oF roll 

Fox, surveyor. F : ig. “Soan . ° . : . ° ° . I ,186 13 : O| 
Free & Sons . ° : Sarat .£542 9 6 | 4Adams. . . . ; , , - 1,152 4 Io: 
Patent Victoria Stone Co. : gh valk eee, Catley . ; : : Z ‘ ef; 1,080 19 6) 
PowpriL1, Luton (accepted) . : : hier {ay fy Jackson . . , . . : % 1,061 0:10) 

Bloomfield . 4 : : : ; » 1,060 274) 
| Hoffman. : : : : 3 1,055 1797) 
Grounds & New ton 5 : j 5 « 1,050 Samm | 

e E STROUD. ee | Wood & Son ; i 5 « 1,039 18 mE | 

For improvements at Merry Walks. Mr. G. P. MiLnes, Kavanagh & Co. . ; t t . 1,017 Oame 
surveyor. hs ‘ ; : : i a 

Gardner &Son.. ailieelt dor Soro Wiese Mani ee: CS 4 
BaxTER & Sons, Stroud ae : 1 tila 2 a ©, enema : ; : : ; ‘ 947 0,0) 

For lining swimming-baths with glazed brick sides and Bell & Son . ‘ : : anor « “O41 5Gmmat 
tiled bottom with callendrite lining. French & Co. ° E : jad Se sane 917, 6 3 | 

Callendar & Co. . ; ; B é £374, 5 6 F. G. Porter. ‘ ? ¢ ‘ ; 3 916 eae 
Baxter & Sons : : : : 4  .. 9OS-) OzK0 Je C.. Porter s » « (*826)%onmeea 
Gardner & Son’ . : F E ; Be so We glin Epce & Co. , Stalybridge (accepted) : -, 818 13338 


HICHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LTI 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, | 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and a 
Kinds of Builders and Contractor 
Ironwork. 


WELDON STON 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and GCRNAMENTAL WOT) 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNI| — 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. i 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOEF. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTHRIN| 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Dan 
Courses. 


The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowshed| 
Conch Heuser: &c. 


CONTRACTOR TO 


ESTABLISHED 
H.M. GOVERNMENT 1851 


Bvery description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD., 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, ‘LONDON. S. 


For the best of everything in | 


CYMNASTIC | 
APPARATUS! 


APPLY TO— 

T. M. GARDINER, 
..... Burford Works, 
= HODDESDON, HERTS. 


Standard” Porcelain Enamel Ware jis moderate in cost, beautiful 
in its finish and extremely durable. Absolute freedom from 
cracks or crevices assures the maximum.sanitary protection. A 
bathroom fitted with Standard” Ware greatly increases property 
value. 
Write for our elaborate booklet, ‘MODERN BATHROOMS,”’ 


also for oe special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns. Ask 
for Booklet No. 6, post free on application to Dept. F., 


Standard Sanitary TI)fg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LOSDON, E.C. 


Contractor to H.M. Government, | 
India Office, &e. 


English and Swedish Designs. 


Gy: mnastic Section Book 2, Information and Plans Cratia, 


1 
- 
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———————— 

| fey: ee Bae ene h iy hahaae WOODFORD. 

tor laying about 370 yards of g-inch and 6-inch pipes, | For rebuilding age ae AC 

together with manholes, in Aldenham. Mr. Ernest ‘ emer pee EE aes ue Bs hs at the 
-_‘Larey, engineer, Watford. ’ Speedy Eopncts shee Ty, * SIERBERE 


RIcHEs, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King William Street, 


Pedrette . , ; : F ; Acne 0. .O London, E.C. 
Free & Sons . . : : : : endo 19 Willmott - , : . . . £1,233. 0 0 
Cousins . : F : : ‘ 4 AA Te TA. 6 Clemens Bros. . . : , 5 ae Seles, COU SDOMEO 

Manns. : ‘ ° . . . Ss oe ae © Osborn & Sons . : ; ? : Aah MeN tho) AN, 
Goodchild & Jeffery . . . . f3a9o 07 2 C. & W. Crampton F : ‘ ; & Jirg682K tro 
Williams : : ; ; F . 988.16 4 Sheffield Bros. . : ; ‘ , : 965 oO Oo 

_ Swaker . : ; ; ; F OO. 0. .O S. Blow & Co... f A : : ; 960 0 Oo 

_ Brown . . : . ° F 7 NS7O 10; 0 Crisp & Jones. - ; : ; - ~g2517%91,0 
Bailey & Sons F ‘ : . 4 - 305 0 o|- Rowley Bros.* z : : ’ 837. 0 Oo 
Williamson. , : . . . - 35918 9 * Accepted as modified. 

Bracey & CLarke, Watford (accepted) . e902 42040 WORCESTER 
a WELLINGBOROUGH. For the extension of the Victoria Institute. 

For erection of post-office, for H.M. Office of Works, &c. J. & A. Brazier, Bromsgrove (accepted) °. £4,825 0 oO 
ed . . . . : . £5,087 ‘a © For the erection of warehouse and offices. Messrs. J. W. 
Barnsley & Eek ‘ i ‘ P 188 eka Simeson & MaxwELL Ayrton, architects, Gray’s Inn, 
EES & Son Saba Om 6 bes Quantities by Messrs. G. M. Simpson & Norman 
Hacksey Bros. . : : : ; Fe A,¥29'2 0" 0 Johns Shea ig POO 

Fish & Sons : : ; : : ne ee ag Willcock & Co. . : : : : : Sarees °o oO 

igeeevens ; : : ; : j nth pl die Espley & Co., Ltd. . : : ; Pts s900 0 LO 
Drever . So : : : ; ; ah hc gain, Wilkins & Sons. : - : ‘ 98,2734 OL50 

| meson & Son - : : : : SS, wlan Collins & Godfrey. : : ; . 14,995 0 © 
Webster. , : : ‘ : . "3,806" 19° 0 S ~ ae 

her oot Neen apcote & Son . “ : ‘ : - 14,959 0 Oo 

Archer ne , ‘ tec Parnell & Son . ; ; : } . 14,945 14 0 

_ Kettering Co-operative Builders . ‘ . 3,695 oO Oo Tredsure & Sop 14,790 iS 

| “Gent & Middleton ; ; : ; - 3,670 © © Whitehouse & Son . ; : : 14,773 oo 
Berril & Green . | ; - 3,650 0 ©| Walters & Son . 78h). ers oo 02s Fano. om 
Brown & Sons (accepted) . : : 2+ 33578 17 6 Wroous & Son c 985 hats 
Goodman & Murkett L ‘ ,1t230'-0° 0 Tnlicets Co. } ; ; , : ; shee mee 

WORTHING, Jarvis'’& Son’ ©.) eo SS es oeoaean oO 

For the erection of laundry buildings at Swandean. Lee & Son. : awit,750 Oo Oo 
Berane .. : é A “ * ° 2404 2 1 Moss & Son poata 7OTEaO 7 
Moat ; 2 . r . Peas OO Norman , 4. “53,703 10°. 6 
Herbert . - 5 : ° ° ° Ase. O- OC Bromage & Evans S815, 65 Bio: 
J. A. East ° 4 4 . ag <0. Crane - : : : : ‘ Peirsi647'- 93.2 
W. J. East 6 4 Pak.” ike pamte | J. & A. Brazier . : é : P - 13,586 0 ,© 
Selby . : , : F 3 A . Va27470 .O Hopkins. ; : : . ; RL3, 57010 9"0 
Baker, jun., Worthing (accepied ) F -) BL GRE OO Dickinson . : : : ; ‘e ~) 13/490 SGtl<o 


Telegrams, 


MARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


juitable for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 
tc, itiseasy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. When dry it presents a hard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack. 
)n properly prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards, It driesin about IZ2hours. | 


London Agents— Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


The Grooved Wall Paper Co. JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., minster mitts, READING. 
f 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
‘3B a a » | 3 ““Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborm 


ReGislerea 
TRADE MARK 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
HARTHAM PARK & 


and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
» PORTLAND. 
m..) LONDON DEPOTS: 


C.wW.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK 

i. MOVER. NONE ExLmMsS S.w. 
2 gol IO) CROSVENOR RQ, PIMLICO. . 
@ MANCHESTER ; 
TRAFFORD PARK 


® CORNGRIT, 2 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 
ee BRADFORD, 


f 

(@ , HEAD 

‘ * oFFices BATH.‘ 
‘| LIVERPOOL:- ~ 

De @ tO IMPERIAL BUILDINGS,}/ for HARDENING. WATERPROOFING 
& EXCHANGE ST EAST. @F “5 PET LE peer Cage 


ee 


i 


(a) ~ 
SUMMER DRIED SEASONED BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


London Representative : 


206 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


GREATEST VARIETY OF DESIGNS IN MAJOLIC 


PRINTED AND DECORATED TILES IN. THE TRADE. 
Specialty : 


wh ITE GLAZ 


For Tunnels, Railway Arches, Dairies, Lavatories, &c. 
Prices, Samples, and Illustrations on Application. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


_PINNOX PATENT. HEARTH FIRE! 
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mt 


Sy ee eee 


(Received too late for classification.) 
ROCHFORD, ESSEX. 


For the erection of the proposed mental-wards and re- 
ceiving-wards at the workhouse. 


Smith & Son : 3 3 ; ‘ . £3,085 0 :o 
Flaxman : : : i § = <2;9507) 0470 
Norden 235540 HO 
-Elvy & Son... : ‘ : ; ie 23736, .0';.0 
Hammond & Son : : : é 2,755. 29 0 
Moss & Co. . : : ; . : 2720400 20 
Woodhams .. : : : s 26651200 20 
Leaney 5 : : ; 2,660 oO Oo 
Whur & Campkin 2,650. 0.0.0 
Frank Davey ; ‘ 2.550, 210.120 
Burrill . : : : - 4 : #25560, Oho 
Whur. - : : ‘ 5 ; 22h tO BO 
Westgate . : ; ; : ‘ 22k Gk es OO 
W. E. Davey 5 so DATO BO Ma 
F. & E. Davey, Southend (accepted ) 3 2437 O WO 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Durable Building Stone. 


Sir,—l have been interested in reading the letters in 
your last issue. I am not personally acquainted with the 
Hollington stone, although I believe it to be a good stone 
for artistic effect, but I have doubts about its use for 
London. Personally, I have found nothing to equal 
Portland. I have used in one or two instances a Yorkshire 
stone and have found it satisfactory ; but for all the satisfac- 
tion given I am still of the opinion that for the London 
atmosphere Portland is the best stone for exterior use. 

Faithfully yours, 
THIRTY-ONE YEARS’ (Lonpon) EXPERIENCE. 


Sir,—Regarding your interesting correspondence as to 
a durable building stone for thickly populated districts, 
neither of the replies this week are very convincing. The 
clerk of works recommends Hollington stone because it 
has lasted so well in country churches, but although 
Hollington may be very good, there are many stones one 
can say that of. According to Professor Church in your 


L.. W. BRADBURY, 


current issue, “ London discharges a million tons of oil o 
vitriol into the air every year,” which certainly ought to tes — 
anything, and I do not think that anyoue can mention || 

better stone to stand it than good brown Portland. A 
present I every day see and admire the Mansfield stones i 
an old Norman minster, with: the masonry in a splendi 
state of preservation, but it would not be the case if then 
were many aa floating about in the air.—Yours faithfully 


ANOTHER CLERK OF Works, 


Srr,—As Mr. Tunstall’s letter of the 8th inst. is likely Al 
convey the impression to your readers, and also 
J. M.,” that the only quarry able to supply mottlec 
Hollington is Messrs. Stevenson’s, I take the liberty o 
correcting same. There are several others, one of ih 
largest being Messrs. J. & W. Fielding, of Alton, Staffs! 
who are owners. of quarries at Alton and Hollington, anc 
numerous buildings in the Black Country are erected au 
of their stone 
If “J. J. M.” is interested in the quality of his sips 
and landings I should most certainly recommend him te) 
use. Messrs. G. Armitage & Sons’, Ltd., of Robin Hood, near 
Wakefield, ‘ ‘ Armistone,” as being one of the hardest anc 
most durable of all York stones. The reason I mention 
step stones and landings is that, owing to the open specifi. 
cation so often given in the quantities for these—viz. “harc 
York stone to be laid on its natural bed,” &c.—contractors 
are compelled to estimate and also use (unless the architect 
specifies particular quarries) the softest hard York they ean 
procure, which in a great many cases is absolutely unsuit-| 
able for the job, especially where there is heavy traffic. This 
is as much the fault of the quarry-owners as the architect. 
The former in only a few cases ever take the trouble to! 
put an architect in touch with the various stones they 
quarry. Now Messrs. G. Armitage & Sons, Ltd., have gone 
to the trouble of getting over this difficulty by issulng to 
architects a box of York step stones of different degrees of 
hardness, with fuil particulars as regards their uses, and I] 
am certain if “J: J. M.” were to write to this firm they 
would forward him one, which, as regards: the York stone 
trade, is an éducation in itself. ‘ GEORGE Booker, . | 
Driffold, Suttom Coldfield : Quarry agent. 
March 13, 1907. 


| 


Telegraphic Address, ‘' RICHARDS, TUNST.. 
Nat. Telephone No. 310 Central, | 


D TILES 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. Errorts are being made to resuscitate the Caithness 
pavement industry. An influential committee is being 
formed in London to aid in restarting work at the quarries. 
From 20,000/. to 40,000/. per annum used to be paid in 


Ew PREMISES FOR THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
. LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


_«paITrH”—A WINDOW IN THE TEMPORARY CHURCH OF wages alone, but the works ceased two years ago. 
ST, BARNABAS, MITCHAM. ‘ f 
= eter Tue Levant Herald reports that the Turkish Admiralty 
gf, JUDE'S PAROCHIAL BUILDINGS, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. propose enlarging the dry dock in the Golden Horn and 


building a floating dock; also that the Constantinople 
LAN INDICATING POSITION OF ROOMS IN PROPOSED LONDON Prefecture have decided to build six large slaughter-houses 


COUNTY HALL. : : ° F 
in Constantinople and the suburbs, in accordance with plans 


CATHEORAL SERIES.—CARLISLE: EXTERIOR OF CHOIR FROM which have been approved by the Porte. 

Somes na Tue directors of the Morecambe Central Pier have 

bc . . . . 

ey decided upon effecting an extensive alteration of their 
VARIETIES property. The large dancing area at the pier head is to be 


: di joh covered in, and a substantial structure erected, with 
ig arrangements for the International Building Trades | promenade and roof garden, approached from the pier deck 
chibition are now complete. The opening ceremony will | by three separate staircases. The work is to be proceeded 
: perrormed at 12 noon on Saturday, April 6, by the | with at once. 

ght Hon. the oe ee * » Sir es eae BS ee: aa Pee A Report by the Board of Trade shows that the total 
thanks to ‘ery ui he Re Rec Me Ae 1" | number of bills deposited for the session of 1907 relating 
TIS al eA me haa i ent | to railways, canals, tramways and the supply of electricity, 
the Institute of Builders, respectively. The exhibition gas and water is 101, as compared with 151 of the session. 
ill be open. from 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. every week day from | of 1906; the total amount of money proposed to be raised’ 


iturday, April 6, to Saturday, April 20, inclusive. A}; 8 . a z 
enomenal ‘success: is now assured, for the whole of ae pieced as compared with 57,949,511/4—a decrease 


lympia wili be taken up by the exhibits, gallery, main 


a annexe having been allotted to their fullest three tenders for the work required in the provision, laying 
ety: : : and jointing of cast-iron and stoneware pipe sewers, together 
mee last/of the present series of Carpenters’ Hall | with other incidental works in accordance with the plans 
ctures takes place on Thursday evening, the 21st inst., | and specifications prepared by Messrs. Willcox & Raikes, 
hen Professor W. R. Fisher, B.A, will discourse OM | The engineers have been instructed to make inquiries with 
Coppice-with-standards and larch woods. reference to the lowest tenderers, and to report at as early 
Tue Harrogate Town Council have resolved to apply | a date as possible. The tenders ranged from 17,000/. to 
ra loan of 34,500/. for completing the main drainage | 26,000/. 


Tue Camberley Urban District Council received thirty~ 


theme at Harrogate. It was resolved to ask the sanction Tue Lincoln City Council have resolved to discontinue 
‘the Local Government Board to a further loan of 1,000/. | boring operations at Boultham at a depth of 2,200 feet, 
yr completing the Masham waterworks. which it is expected will soon be reached. The bore is 


_ An official communication has been received at Ports- | now an admitted failure, the water having become worse 
iouth from the Local Government Board, giving the per- instead of better since the boring operations were resumed 
jission of that authority for the Town Council to borrow | a few weeks ago. The Council have also decided to decline 
je sum of 70,000/. for the municipalisation of the South | the offer of the South Lincolnshire Water Company to 


‘arade pier. supply the city with Bourne water at a cost not exceedin 
p ply ‘ g 
: = fas 
SS Se ee SR 
2a Sogeryes Z 
S_Estx ; SY Roy, +2 \CES: 
Leuk = Sika ‘ | 


THE LARGEST MAKERS or WEICHBRIDCES w me WORLD. 
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Aery’s Self-contained Cruck Weighbridge. 


. & T. AVERY, roinery, BIRMINGHAM. 


We are always improving our Machines, 

but we test every new device at home. 

We do not experiment on our 
Customers. 


Manchester Braneh.— 
Birmingham.— 
Seotland.— 

Dublin.— 


SB a SR RN I 
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3d. per 1,000 gallons. They are now considering a “ strictly 
confidential” report of their waterworks engineer on the 
future supply of water to the city and district, which 
embraces details of several schemes. 


Mr. Witriam R. Sutton, of Sydenham Hill and of 
Golden Lane, carrier, died in 1900, leaving estate which was 
resworn in July 1902 at £2,095,850. Mr. Sutton left the 
ultimute residue of almost the whole of his estate upon 
trusts to found ‘‘ Sutton Model Dwellings” in any part of 
the country, with the condition that, although each tenant 
should pay some rent, none should be charged full rent. It 
is understood the trustees are now about to begin by build- 
ing some blocks of dwellings in London. 


“A ForGorTeN CAPITAL OF THE ORIENT” is the title of 


a very interesting article in Harper's Magazine for March, 
by Mr. C. E. Russell, who gives a graphic account, which 
is admirably illustrated, of Fatehpur Sikri, the old capital 
of Akbar the Great, situated about twenty miles south of 
Agra. Almost as he left them, the palaces, streets, towers 
and exquisitely turned minarets still remain, and these stone 
poems form, it is considered, a fitting monument to the 
better side of Akbar’s character. 


A vast water conservation and irrigation scheme is to 
be carried out at a place called Barren Jack, on the 
Murrumbidgee, by the Government of New South Wales. 
The total cost will be 1,500,000/. The area of the water to 
be used is 1,000 square miles, from which a main canal 
more than 150 miles long, with subsidiary channels, is to 
be formed; these will enable 1,500,000 acres to be irrigated. 
The scheme is said to be the largest of its kind in the world 
with the single exception of the dam at Assouan. 


At the last meeting of the governors of George Heriot's 
Trust in Edinburgh the foundationers and elementary 
education committee recommended the institution of a 
course in carpentry and joinery for soldiers in barracks at 
a fee of 2s. 6d. It was explained that the War Office were 
very anxious to have a scheme to give some technical 
education, and Colonel Macintosh had said that he had 
about half a dozen soldiers very anxious to get this instruc- 
tion, and he would like very much if, as an experiment, 
they could see their way to take it up. The fee of half a 
crown would cover the cost of the material, and the 


ELECTRIC 
LIE TS. 


A. SMITH & STEVENS, 


BATTERSEA, LONDON. 


valves. 
Norton Street, Greengate. 

W.J.A. Kerr, 43 Church Street. 

W. Regan, 2 Doune Terrace, Gourock. 


Booth Bros., Upper Stephen Street. LONDON : 


Holland.— 
Hausmann Bros., Wynstraat 46, Wijn- 
haven 37, Rotterdara. READING: 


ne LXXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
andsomely bound in Cloth Gilt Lett i 2s. 6d. 
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instructor had agreed to give the instruction in his a : 


time. 

Tue Edinburgh Town Council have considered a repc. 
by the electric-lighting and law committees in regard to tl. 
claim by the parish council. for poor and school rates | 
respect of the electric-lighting undertaking, from which | 
appeared that the parish council was willing to allow. 
deduction of 24 per cent., while the committee claim 
allowances involving deductions equal to 474 per cer 
The parish council, as mentioned last -week, had sy' 
sequently offered 35 per cent. The dispute is to }. 
referred to the Courts. 


Tue Hull City Council approve an agreement betwee. 
the Corporation and the Hull and Barnsley Railway Con 
pany by which Parliamentary powers are to be sought fc 
an important scheme for the development of the port. Th 
Corporation are to sell the railway company 15 aeres ¢| 
land and lend them 150,000/. at 33 per cent. to construc. 
among other things, a pier or landing-stage in the rive! 
Humber, to permit of the landing and embarking ¢ 
passengers by large vessels at low water. The Corporatio! 
have previously had a similar scheme passed by the Hous| 
of Commons but rejected by the Lords. | 


THE municipal housing scheme of the Clydebank Tow! 
Council has caused a considerable amount of friction. Afte . 
investigation in different parts of the country as to ways ani 
means, twenty-six houses of one, two and three rooms ani 
kitchen were built at Whitecrook, and a ballot took plac 
among selected ratepayers for their tenancy. Some of th 
ratepayers selected would not enter the houses at all, i 
being alleged that they were not according to the plan; 
shown. Then those who did remain clamoured for a larg¢ 
abatement on their rent, and it was ultimately decided t 
remit the first quarter’s rent. There has accordingly beer 
a considerable deficit on the first year’s working. 

THE sub-committee of the Lord Provost’s committee o| 
Edinburgh Town Council in charge of the cleaning anc 
renovating of the monuments in the city reported that they 
had now reached the stage when it was necessary to repor’ 
to the full committee. Two monuments have been treated: 


one marble, of Allan Ramsay, and the other the bronze oj) 
The cost of the former was 165/. and of the 
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er 45/. The sub committee decided to recommend the 
d Provost's committee to proceed with the other monu- 
ats, but in the case of the Scott monument, if it is dealt 
h, it is suggested that the figure should. not be treated 
h ‘the solution that has been applied to the Allan Ramsay 


qument. 


THE question), of providing additional filters and clear | 


er tanks is.engaging the attention of the Edinburgh and 
trict Water Trustees.. With the multiplication of “build- 
sata high altitude the question of these filters being 
strocted at a higher level than those of Alnwickhill has 
n considered. Mr. Hill, Manchester, consulting engineer, 


> was called in to consult as to the advisability of pro- | 
ng these, and to advise as to the places where they 


uld be placed, has strongly recommended the provision 
dditional filters, and:a remit has been made to him to 


> borings of different places in the vicinity of Fairmile- | 
d, and he will present. a report to the Trust as to the, 


he recommends. The cost, it is expected, will amount 
bout 150,000/. 


A cRowbED meeting of the owners and occupiers of 


se property in the City of London was held in the. 


Ildhall last week to protest against the proposals in the 
ropolitan Water Board’s “Charges” Bill now before 
liament. The Lord Mayor, who was attended by the 
sherifts and the civic officers, presided during the first 


-of the meeting.’ The following resolution was adopted | 


nimously :—“ That this meeting of owners and occupiers 
usiness premises in the City of London strongly protest 
mst the provisions of the Metropolitan Water Board 
arges, &c.) Bill in Parliament, introduced by the Metro- 
tan Water Board, which Bill, while professing to be 
ely a measure for equalising the rate to be charged for 


rmously increase the rates at present levied for water 
plied to business premises in the City and elsewhere. 


COMPARATIVE costs of various paving materials have been 


uined by the streets and buildings committee of Edin- | 


sh Town Council. The first cost of granite setts (with 
dation) is 11s. 6d. per superficial yard; whinstone 
s, 8s. 3¢.; hard wood blocks, 15s.; compressed rock 
valte, 12s. 6da.; tar macadam, 6s.; and _ ordinary 


macadam, 3s. 9d. 


| ture, per superficial yard, ‘is in the case of granite setts, 
| thirty-five years, 15s. ; whinstone-setts, twenty-five years, 


Til Si 


asphalte, twenty-two years, 18s. 6d. : 
| years, 7s. 


The total period of life, with expendi- 


3@. ; hard wood blocks, ‘fifteen years,) "I 7s..; -roek 


tar macadam, fifteen. - 


3d@. ; and ordinary macadam, ten years, 4s. Tas: 


The gross average cost per annum of granite is 5a. per 


yard ; whinstone, 52d. ; wood, 133d.; asphalte, tod. ; tar, 
5i@.; and ordinary macadam, ‘shal In the cases of granite 
and whinstone there is a deduction of 4s. and ts. 6d, 


respectively, as the value of paving for re-use in side, 
streets, leaving a net average cost of these materials of 3 
and 48a. respectively. 


31a. 


Mr. Peter Tawsg, one of the most extensive contractors 


in the North of Scotland, died in Aberdeen, in his fifty-third 
year, on Friday. He Coirimenced business on his own 
account in Aberdeen in 1896. 
paving of Schoolhill Viaduct, followed by similar work on 
Rosemount Viaduct- and Union Terrace. 
contracts in the city were the low-level sewer, the construc- 
tion of the electric subway, the first section of the high-level] 
sewer from Point Law to Skene Street ; 
the Waterton and Dyce waterworks, the extension of Peter- 
head waterworks, and sewerage and water schemes at 
Laurencekirk, Strichen, 
carried out large street contracts in Dundee, Forfar, Perth 
and Arbroath. 
fall sewer, with. the tunnel under the Dee and through St. 
Fittick’s Hill, this and the electric light costing 130,000/. 
At the time of his death Mr. Tawse had on hand contracts * 
representing an aggregate’ sum of 150,000/., amongst which © 
are the Donside sewage scheme and the new pontoon otk: 
for Aberdeen. 


er throughout the metropolitan area, will ims effect: \; 


His first contract was the 


Among his, other 


and inthe ‘district 


Banchory, Culter, &c.- He also 


His greatest work was the Girdleness out- 


THE bridges and roads committee of the Kent Cones 


Council reported as_ follows :—Material for main road 
| repairs, 
have by advertisement invited tenders for the supply of 
72,000 tons of hard material. 
received from sixty-four contractors. 
tendered for was 70,630 tons, and the number of tenders 
was sixty-nine from sixty contractors. 
therefore a little greater this year. 


1907-8. (a) Imported material.—Your committee 


For 1906-7 the quantity 
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TRADE NOTES. 
Tue Titan sprinkler proved its efficiency in a fire at the 
factory of the Prince of Wales Spinning ‘Company, Old- 
wham. Very little assistance was required from the fire 
brigade. 

A varcE striking clock with three: dials-is-to be erected 
upon the new Co-operative Soci€ty’s buildings in Mansfield, 
and is being made by John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock 
Works, Derby. 

Tue London and Lancashire Insurance Company having 
arranged to meet the requirements of the new Compensa- 
tion Act, have prepared a useful epitome of the essential 
points of the Act, defining respectively the liability of the 
employer and the benefits to the employé. The elaborate 
rules of procedure, &c., are omitted. 


Tue Patent Indented Steel Bar Co., Ltd., have received 
a cable from New Zealand notifying them that the jury of 
awards of the International Exhibition now being held at 
Christchurch have awarded them a gold medal for their 
exhibit, this award being the highest that could be obtained. 
This is the third gold medal that ‘the indented steel bar has 
been awarded at international exhibitions. 


SCOTTISH NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Marrers have so far progressed in connection with. the 
Scottish National Exhibition. of 1908 that the Executive are 
now in a position to invite architects. to lodge competitive 
designs for the buildings. In the conditions of competition 
it is pointed out, says the Scotsman, that the Exhibi- 
tion buildings are to be erected on the north-eastern 
section of Saughton Hall grounds, lying to the south 
of the Saughton golf course. The buildings for 
general exhibits are to be not. less than 100,000 super- 
fie ial feet, and ‘for machinery ‘and‘ exhibits in motion not 
less than 20,000 superficial feet. A concert-hall, seated for 

2,000 persons, is to be provided for, with space ‘for a large 
orchestra and organ. .The fine arts building is to have not 
less than 1,500 lineal feet of wall- space, and to be capable 


of, extension to 2,000 _ lineal feet. 


‘that the total cost of the buildings is not to exceed 20 ,0C 


exclusive of electric light, gas, water and other supply pip} 
‘Taken, as_a- whole, the area‘of the ~buildings for exhibit, 
to be somewhat" similar to the area occupied by the buj.. 
ings of the 1886 Exhibition. There will be two princi} 
entrances—one at the car terminus, at Gorgie by I 
proposed Corporation bridge over the Water of Le; 
‘and the other from the ‘Balgreen- Road, ‘at the north- ef 
corner of the grounds. ‘The designs are to be in the hai. 
cf the secretary not later than May 11, and the authors f 
the first and second designs are to receive each a premii 
of roo/, the author of the third getting 757 The ares 
is Mr. John J. Burnet, AR.S.A.,, F.R.LBA., Glasgow, Ww 
was one of the Brchitects for the ‘buildings | of the 18} 
Exhibition. The grounds consist. of the fine old park al 
gardens of Saughton Hall, picturesquely situated on. Ae 
Water of Leith, and are admirably suited for the purpos; 
of an exhibition, the Water of Leith being available ir 
aquatic displays, while the numerous trees will let 
themselves to lighting effects by night. The grour ; 
extend. to. about 50 acres, nearly .double the exter 
available for the 1886 Exhibition, so that there will > 
plenty of space available for all purposes, more espe- 
ally for sports. A grand stand capable of accommodati: 
1,500 will be erected at the sports enclosure, which will ‘ 
on the’ west’ side of the groutd.: Mr. W. H. Knight, t: 
-manager, is at present in London in regard to the musid 
and other entertainments. Between sixty and seven 
designs for posters have been lodged, and the committ: 
are to meet on Thursday to select two of these, for whi) 
prizes of 50/. and 20/. are to be awarded. The designs, ty 
of which are from Paris, are to be on view in A | 
Friday and Saturday. 


One of the I 


s 


» 


ARTERIAL DRAINAGE IN IRELAND. 


THe report of the, Vice-Regal+Commission on Arteri 
Drainage in Ireland states that the Commissioners recor 
mend (1) the formation of a Government Drainage Depai 
ment, whose functions should be to define the boundari 
of the several catchment basins in Ireland, ascertain tl 
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ure, extent and cost of the drainage works required 
rein, determine the constitution of the body which shall 
responsible for the maintenance of works when exe- 
ed, and be the guardian for the expenditure of public 
ney; (2) the creation of conservancy boards for the 
ye or “major” .catchment areas,..which should have 
rge of thesmain outfall works and exercise control. over 
subordinate drainage committees in their area with a 
w to securing harmony, action and unity of purpose ; 
|(3) drainage committees for small or “ minor” catch- 
nt basins and for drainage districts in the large water- 
ids. These latter would be largely under the control 
‘the County Councils. In dealing with this com- 
x and difficult problem the Commissioners have 
med their proposals to meet the following tests :— 
ll they enable new drainage districts to be formed in 
imple and economical manner ; will they meet the after- 
sds of all districts existing and to be formed, large and 
all; will they provide for the security and repayment of 


Government loan for the accurate determination of the | 
reased yalue of the improved lands and for the expedi- 


js acquisition of land-and water rights? And the answer 
each of these questions will, the Commissioners hope, 
found in the affirmative. 


Bae in 


\ NOTE ON HOUSING OF THE WORKING 
CLASSES. * 


is is essentially not a paper dealing with the whole 
estion, but merely a note, or perhaps it would be better 
scribed as an appeal for further consideration on the 
estion of the advantages and disadvantages of block 
ellings and cottage tenements, more particularly relating 
towns. 

There are certain places which contain unsanitary, 
serable, and dirty areas, which, for every reason, it is 
sirable should be cleared. The only thought given to 
‘se cleared sites is, that they should. again be used for so- 


* A paper by Alban H. Scott, M.S.A. (medallist), read at a 
eting of the Institute of Sanitary Engineers and published in 
‘Journal. ' ‘ . 
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called model dwellings. Upon these valuable sites expen- 
sive buildings are erected, known as model block dwellings, 
the cost being about 60/, per person accommodated, and 
about 82d. to 9d. per foot cube; this is taking a moderate 
estimate. 

Every .acre takes: about’ 1,100 persons. -Roadways or 
playgrounds 4o feet wide ‘are provided between each block 
of buildings ; this is not a great advance for the twentieth 
century, and no doubt these 40 feet roadways or “ play- 
grounds” were only provided when they were found abso- 
lutely necessary to give light for a six-storey building. The 
sanitary accommodation, being used in common, is most 
undesirable. 

The rents charged are 3s: to 4s. 3d. per room, and about 
12s, per week for four rooms inclusive, the return on the 
capital being a fraction under 4 per cent. Taking the plans 
of a block such as those just mentioned, we find that the 
single rooms are planned to act as living-room and bed- 
room, the food cupboard being placed close to the foot of 
the bed. The superficial area of this room is 150 feet. 

In the two-room tenement the plans show living-room of. 
about 150 feet sup., and bedroom of 120 feet sup., con- 
taining one double bed, one single bed and a cot, the room: 
containing cubical capacity of just over 1,000 feet, or about 
250 feet cube per person—not so much as they allow in our’ 
prisons and workhouses, nor so much,as the L.C.C. demand 
for a common: lodging-house; and please be it always. 
remembered that these premises are designed for constant 
use, and occupied by working families. 

If one of the occupants is ill, can you conceive a more 
undesirable place to reside; with summer temperature and 
four people sleeping in a room of 120 feet super. ? 

It must also be kept in mind that such tenants as occupy 
these premises can never get away for a holiday. They 
are kept pent up winter and summer always in the same 
condition, just a 4o-foot roadway or “ playground” 
surrounding their dwellings. 

This is a fair description of the usual style of “ model” 
block dwellings. +3 ek 

The cottage tenements usually consist of two floors— 
ground and first—giving accommodation for two famihes, 
separate entrance being provided for each family, and also 
in some: cases, as at those-excellent cottages. buut at 
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Battersea (Latchmere estate), providing also a. separate | Expenditure— B ae 
entrance: to a back garden for each tenant, the cost being Repairs, loss of rent, insurance . : thy 
7d. per foot cube and 61/. per room. These premises were Repayment of Joan and interest, calculated at 
built by direct. labour, paying full wages, and include cost 4 per cent. for loan for sixty years. Rete 
of artesian well, roads, sewers, &c. Everything here tended &c., at 6s. in the £ . ’ 6," 
to run up’ the cost, and yet the scheme pays, with reason- Collection, caretakers and superintendence cb 
able rents—1os. per week for four rooms with bath, scullery, z, fh 
Lane gl ie mean B74. 
and 7s. 6d. per week for three rooms and bath, scullery, the oie 
rentals being 2s.,6d..per room, and bath, scullery added in. | Income . ; en ae pera » Boysy- 
The accommodation provided on this estate is for about | Expenditure ; 7,8): 
200 people per,acre, -or, if you éxclude the recreation a 
Beers the accommodation is about 267 people per acre. Net profi po : ‘ Ty} 
Why have block dwellings when there are hundreds of Showing a good net profit, which is quite sufficieut {-, 
acres to sell, freehold, at 500. per acre, within eight miles | Municipal enterprise. 
from the Marble Arch—if this is so in London, other large | In the above figures I have taken the following bro, 
cities must be more fortunate—places served by at least | principles, which I ‘consider should govern all build : 
three railways, pies good train service and very cheap , the working classes :— F 
workmen’s tickets ‘ 1. Not more than 250 persons per acre of land. | 
The Acts allow ay authorities to build outside their own | 2. No building should be more than two floors high, | 
district, and yet they will continue to build these “model” | 3. Every tenement should have a garden adjacent 
block dwellings in the heart of confined and unhealthy dis- | the house. ; 
tricts, providing no gardens (always remembering they do | As shown above, no financial difficulty need arise, al 
provide the miserable “ playgrounds ” 4o feet wide). | there is no doubt that the present system o! block dwellin; » 
What would be the cost of a housing scheme within the | 1s most unsatisfactory both from the physical and ment .. 
‘distance above-mentioned ? point of view, and the idea of providing small cottages wil 


For calculating purposes we may take the area as being 4 plot of garden attached to each is an excellent one—or, 
‘an estate of 15 acres. Allowing three acres for recreation | Which ought to appeal to the mind of everyone. 


ground, we get the following figures: — It is muich to be regretted that in these days, notwitl 
Capital: Outlay— standing the rapid strides science has made, one of the thre 
15 acres of land at soo/. per acre ; . £7,500 | Very essential factors for our existence in health, for som, 
300 tenement cottages each accommodating bare _Teason or other, is grossly neglected among many peopl 
families, cost of same being 4oo/. per house . 120,000 Perhaps for the sake of supposed economy, but whicl) 
‘Cost of roads, sewers, artesian wells, fences, &c. 9,000 however, in the long run proves to be otherwise. \, 
Sundries tv ; } ; ] : : 3,500 | One of the causes of consumption—the disease whic 
_"_ | accounts for thousands of deaths annually—is the want ¢ 
Teaheoshs d ; . £140,000 | this neglected factor—fresh air. It is true that a certai| 
ie germ is the direct cause, but the predisposing cause is th 3 
Income— lowered vitality of the individual. And yet how many d 
300 houses (two tenements), each floor consist- _ know that to this state a person must be brought before th 
ing of three bedrooms, living- room and bath, | disease can attack him? While fresh air is essential fo 
scullery and separate conveniences, let at 6s. the building of the tissues, and so increasing their power 0 
per week per floor of four rooms and scullery resistance, impure air, on the other hand, acts conversel' 
=12s. per house per week : 2 . £9,360 ' on the system, lowers the vitality of an individual, an 
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iders him liable to all the various forms of disease of | block dwellings would be in so good a condition? It: 
ich this world is so full. The importance of fresh air | certainly does sound like housing on the lines that cattle 

mot better be illustrated than the open-air treatment | are housed, but it is preferable to be thus accommodated 

ich is now being adopted all over the world in cases of | than like so many bales of wool and other goods, stacked 

\sumption, and it is not much to say thatin the treatment | floor above floor, in every sense similar to a warehouse ;: 
ll diseases fresh air is of prime importance. no privacy, no home life, nothing to take an interest in and 

It seems a false economy to erect block dwellings, which | driving, as it of necessity must, the people to seek diversion: 
y serve as a breeding-ground for disease to supply the | in the gin-palaces and other undesirable places. To fully 

jatoriums which are being built at enormous cost. understand and appreciate the pleasures of living in block 

Fresh air is as much a necessity as food, but it cannot | dwellings, one should spend at least twelve months there. 

obtained to one’s best advantage in a house, no matter | You would find that existence is almost impossible without 


wever well ventilated that house may be. week-ends in the country and good long holidays. 

In view of the great important part alone which this No parks or public open places will ever make up for’ 
nate plays, as already illustrated, the theory of a small | the lack of pure air and brightness immediately around the 
‘den should receive the unanimous support of all. dwellings. They are most desirable and necessary. We 


Moreover, the garden has some other part to play than | must not, however, counteract the beneficial results arising 
erein we receive the wholesome air, for its delightful | from them by building unsuitable dwellings 50 to 65 feet 
face of green mingling with the forms and colours of | high, with only 40-feet roads or “ playgrounds.” : 
“ure serves a new charm for us in our perception. The There are some excellent examples of cottage tenements: 
luence of the forms and actions in nature is so needful | in addition to those already mentioned. Those at Camber- 
man that, in its lowest functions, it seems to lie on the | well are provided with a small garden. The Artisans, 
ifines of commodity and beauty. To the body and mind | Labourers and General Dwellings Co., Ltd., have done 
ich have been cramped by labour, nature is medicinaland | some excellent work at Noel Park, Wood Green; the 
tores their tone. The workman comes out from the con- | houses have small gardens, and it is pleasing to see that in 
es of impure air, out of the din and craft of the street, | some cases the elevations have received more consideration 
o the open garden, where he breathes the reviving atmo- | than usual. The Peabody Trust have also good examples 
yere, and sees the sky and works of nature, and is a man | (the pantries in some cases have no proper ventilation). 

xin. In their eternal calm he finds rest, refreshing to the The L.C.C. have erected some good cottages at Tooting. 
dy and pleasing to the mind. Again, to those who thirst | Unfortunately the area at back is very small. (I must add 
knowledge, as nature is the incarnation of a thought, here that the L.C.C. have certainly added to the architec- 
dturns to thought again, every moment instructs, and tural beauty of London by their model dwellings.) 

sry object, for wisdom is infused into every form. At Southampton cottages have been built at a cost of 
It may be stated that the moral influence of nature upon | 67/ per room, whilst their ugly, undesirable block dwellings 
sry individual is that amount of truth that it illustrates | cost over 116/, per room. The cottages have most satisfac- 
him. tory elevations. 

Mr. Rider Haggard, in giving evidence before the select At Eastleigh the L. and S.-W. Railway Company are 
mmittee of the House of Commons on the Housing of the | providing houses for their employés. The gardens are 
orking Classes Acts, stated that at a place near Waltham, | most pleasing, but the elevations might have had some 
Essex, twenty men had only a shed to sleep in, and | further consideration. (The food cupboards have no proper 
ed winter and summer under an elmtree. Personally I | ventilation.) 

juld much prefer this system of “housing” to the block As far as Manchester is concerned, every member here 
ellings. The men living under the tree were healthy | should take the opportunity of seeing the houses at Blackley 
dstrong. Pray, how many out of twenty men living in| Estate. It is particularly satisfying to observe that the 
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elevations have had consideration; but why no proper 
ventilation to food cupboards ? 


Port Sunlight should be carefully examined as an excel- 


lent model for country housing. No one can realise the 
excellent work done by Mr. 'Lever, M.P., without an inspec- 
tion of his work at Port Sunlight. 

In conclusion, may I express my most sincere hope that 
block dwellings are a thing of the past? They can be 
conveniently converted into good warehouses. No money 
need then be wasted. 


EXTENSION OF MESSRS. BRABY’S SHOW-ROOMS. 


Ar the galleries of Messrs E. & C. Braby, 7 & 9 Grape 
Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. (New Oxford Street end), 
there is a very interesting exhibition of wares arranged 
as far as possible according to the Tudor, Jacobean, 
Georgian, Renaissance and other notable periods, so as to 
give visitors ample opportunity of inspecting the various 
suites of mantels, grates, curbs and hearths appertaining 
thereto, as well as the ornaments and accessories in keeping 
therewith. 

Our representative was invited to attend the private 
view on Thursday, the 7th inst, and among the more im- 
portant exhibits may be mentioned a fine specimen of a 
Louis XV Genoa green marble chimneypiece, richly carved, 
with an inlaid marble hearth; also two fine specimens in 
statuary marble—one of these fitted witha steel and brass 
grate —the whole having been specially designed by one of 
our most eminent architects. Then there is a striking 
original design of a Jacobean fireplace with bold yet simple 
lines, the main feature of which is a successful treatment 
of the chimney-breast, also showing the way in whicha 
room may be panelled in an inexpensive manner. The 
interior is set in a margin’ of jasper marble, and a fine 
specimen of a dog grate of the period is placed ou a raised 
marble hearth with an embossed hand-made copper curb 
and «canopy. 

Another noticeable specimen is an original design of a 
briquette hob fireplace, with special wrought- steel bars, the 
curbs and briquettes being of Dutch blue marl tiles, the 
upper part of which is arched over the fireplaces, the 
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.Tudor suites, each fitted with bright steel dog grates: an 


‘drawing and dining-rooms, specially designed for use j| 


at the recent test with Firegrates at 
the New Government Offices in Whitehall, 
under the direction of a sub-committee of” 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in” 
conjunction with Sir .Henry Tanner and a 

committee of experts, for smoke abatement, 

heating power, 
ability for public and private buildings. 


N.B.—All Grates bear the Trade Mark and Name i 
«4 Drawwell” on firebrick to insure against imitatio: 


This Grate can only be supplied through 
Builders’ 
but Drawings and Particulars can be 


GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS, Ferham Works, ROTHERHAM. 
4 London Showrooms, Saracen’s Head Buildings, Snow Hill, City, 


mantels being of white wood. There. are also several fin : 
examples of bright steel dog and Georgian hob grates, 1 3 
produced from some characteristic designs. In the inne 
room a pleasing specimen of a Dutch fireplace with antiqu 
tiles is shown, set in dark-wood panelling, with a rich bli 
filling, the whole having a most restful effect; also thre! 


specimens of the Georgian and Renaissance period, special||_ 
designed. On the first floor we noticed a unique exhibit i 
quaint ingle-nooks.and cosy_corners, suitable for hall 


country cottages and bungalows. Separate show- -TOOMS al — 
reserved for “ L’Art Nouveau” style,” including specimens; 
the Glasgow school, and also for the more ordinary requir: 43 


: 


ments of. middle- class houses and offices. In the baseme), 
are specimen marble and tile-lined bath-rooms, fitted con. 
plete. An original and pleasing effect is given in the lat: 
case, the floor and dado being of a rich red unglazed til 

and the upper part in non-reflective ,tiles of a delicate gree : 
tint, relieved with bands of orange. 

Messrs. E. & C. Braby have been fortunate in sean 
the co-operation of the well-known firm of Messrs. J. Bark 
& Co., of Kensington, who have contributed greatly to th 
success of the exhibition in providing antique furniture ar! 
ornaments, thus imparting to the whole an artistic effect, if 

It is evident that great pains have been taken by a 
concerned in making the exhibition thoroughly represent: 
tive, and visitors, who are cordially welcome, will hay 
every facility offered them, we are assured, for inspectir 
the high-class goods referred to, which are J to tt 
most varied tastes. 
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EXCLUSION OF GROUND AIR. a 


In the autumn, winter and spring months, and ‘during thie 
nights, even in: summer, says: Dr. Pettenkofer, the air i) _ 
our houses is warmer ‘than that contained in“ the sc 
beneath. The house acts like a suction- -pump in such case: 
sucking up the air within the soil, and with it the poisonot 
gases and germs with which it is, infested. An explanatio. 
of the great prevalence in cities of epidemic diseases suc 
as diphtheria, typhoid and scarlet fever, during the winte 

months, when the purity of the air is supposed to be 
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satest, is furnished by this simple induction. By in- 
jious inquiries conducted during a number of years, the 
stor has shown that the soil beneath our feet is saturated 
th air, carbonic acid and microscopic life to a considerable 
oth. He has also discovered that the “sround air” and 
organisms are constantly sucked up and that germs of 
eases ripened in the earth may be brought into our 
ydes or exhumed and wafted for miles by the wind. 

Basements should, therefore, says Mr. J. L. Smithmeyer 
the Inland Architect, never be used as sleeping-rooms, 
ae aside from the detrimental effects of the ground air 


{ 


stted most effectively in that portion of the house, the 
ses and moisture which during the day under the influence 
the sun ascend tp,a considerable height, descend to the 
-face during the night, so that the atmosphere near the 
| in great cities in the night time may be said to be 
‘urated with carbonic acid and such other gases of decay 
-sulphuretted and carburetted hydrogen, and sulpho- 
‘drates of ammonia and other impurities, together with 
nutely divided particles of living matter, capable of 
-minating and producing disease. These products taken 
sether constitute what is now known and dreaded under 
> name of “ malaria.” 

Dr. Wales, ex-surgeon-general of the United States 
‘vy, appointed in 1884 a board of doctors and scientists to 
amine the site for the new Naval Observatory in 
ashington, D.C., with regard to its sanitary aspects. The 
yort of these gentlemen is very exhaustive, and in it 
sy use this language, viz. :—‘' Extended observations have 
en made by the board upon the composition of the 
ound air, a department of sanitary surveys which has 
t received a great deal of attention hitherto. Wherever 
iter does not stand, as ground water,the interstices of. 
» soil are occupied by air, and as the ground water rises, 
s air is forced up into cellars and basements and becomes, 
aspiration into the warmer parts above, the air of our 
uses. Should the soil contain tracts impregnated with 
composed organic matter covered over by innocuous 
rth, as is the case often in made lands, air charged with 
‘ensive gases or deleterious organisms is likely to be 
-ced up in this way from considerable depths and may 
‘count for the occasional occurrence of epidemics which 
mnot otherwise be explained.” 


We know now that the soi] to a considerable depth is a 
perfect nursery of microscopic forms of life, and is constantly 
charged with carbonic acid, and that by the suction exerted 
by the currents of air in contact with the surface, this. 
ground air, with its myriads of organisms and its dele- 
terlous gases, is being constantly exhumed and brought into. 
our houses. 

A striking illustration of the results of the incursion of 
ground air into dwellings was published in New York City, 
W255 

“In one of the most elegant quarters of the city of 

Brooklyn, an instance occurred which attracted the atten- 
tion of the medical profession to a wider extent than, 
generally happens in such cases. A gentleman by the 
iname of, Rockwell, having amassed a.fortune in-business in. 
this city (New York), decided to erect a residence for his 
family on Brooklyn Heights, which should be perfect in every. 
detail of convenience and sanitary arrangement. No expense: 
was spared; no modern appliance of plumbing or trapping. 
neglected ; no device of sanitary engineering, as concerns 
ventilation or sewerage, forgotten to render the * Rockwell 
mansion’ a model to be copied by future residents on the 
heights. The ground was naturally supposed to be dry and 
apparently well drained, and so no measures were taken 
either to abate the normal moisture of the soil or to cut off. 
and prevent the rising and percolation of the ground 
air. ‘The house was finished and the family, consisting of. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rockwell and two little girls, aged respectively 
ten and twelve and a boy seven years old, moved into it,. 
anticipating many years of pleasure, ease and happiness. 
Within one year every member of the family had been 
conveyed to the *‘ Rockwell plot’ in Greenwood, dying one 
jafter'the other in rapid succession of the disease easily 

recognisable as directly produced by malarial poisoning. 
A medical inquiry followed, and disclosed the fact that, 
owing to the neglect of the fundamental precautions (against 
the ground air) the very perfection of the appliances for 
ventilation, by exerting a stronger suction on the ground 
air and its gases than a less carefully constructed and 
plumbed arrangement would have done, had precipitated 
a catastrophe it was intended to avert.” 

That air, soil and water greatly influence the develop- 


' ment of various diseases, especially “typhoid fever, diph- 
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theria, grip and cholera,” is now universally accepted, and surface, and expels the ground air,” which thus escape: 
‘that the propagation of these diseases must be ascribed to | from this mass of deleterious substance into the atmospher 
the pollution of air, soil and water. The part which water | and into the dwellings of the inundated districts. 7 
-takes in this important hygienic process is too vast to give Enough has been said to prove the existence and harmfy' 
it here more than a passing notice and an illustration. nature of the ground air. The question which present, 
Dr. Fodor’s extensive experiments in the city of Buda- | itself to the architectural mind is, “How ¢an the nl 
pesth, Hungary, show the immediate detrimental effects | done by this air be reduced to its minimum 2?” Th 
which the overflows of the river Danube have upon the | ready answer is, “ By averting all contact with it as mucl 
people who live in inundated districts. He also shows the | as possible, especially in our abodes.” | 
striking correspondence between the varying heights of the True, the laws of nature cannot be changed, but by the 
river and the ground water in the adjacent soil, and the | exercise of intelligent observation they may be made sub. 
respective sanitary condition of the people during these | servient to our purposes. Thus, by means of a simple anc 
periods, and he concludes from all this that the rise of the | comparatively inexpensive device the “ground air” cay! 
river checks the drainage of the ground water, sewers, &c., | be averted from entering our abodes, hospitals, school 
and forces it back to fill and pollute the wells and springs, | houses, &c., and its harm reduced to a minimum, if nol! 
and to permeate the entire inundated district with these | wholly abated. Nor does this device require special skill 
organic substances, and to saturate this polluted soil to the | cost or attention ; on the contrary, it is very simple, works. 
extent of repletion. The ground water, when driven back, | continuously and automatically, and lasts as long as the 
forces the organic and effete matter, unwholesome gases | building will last. 1. 
and disease germs to the surface, and forces the ground air As the ground air (beneath our inhabited structures 
out of the ground into the atmosphere or into our abodes, | follows the warmer air in the houses above it, there shoulc _ 
carrying with it a great deal of noxious moisture, gases, | be a suitable sized “air space”—an “air chamber ”=iinter- 
organic substances and disease germs. jected between the ground (from which this air emanates) 
Dr. Fodor has devoted many years to the study and | and the basement floor. This air chamber should be pro- 
investigation of the sanitary condition of Budapesth, the vided with suitable air-tight ventilating flues “ built” in 
capital of Hungary. He made many and very valuable | the walls, starting at the bottom of these air chambers and 
discoveries, whereby he was enabled to solve some of the | extending as high above the top of the house as the chim. 
sanitary problems incidental to the appearance of certain | neys, so as to carry this bad air (by aspiration) beyond the 
diseases in certain localities, under certain conditions of the | reach of harm. The effectiveness of this device will be E 
soil, and at certain periods of time. greatly enhanced by building these ventilating flues adjacent! 
Judging from the doctor’s description of that city, | to the smoke flues, or between. These ventilating flues. 
we detect enough similarity between it and numerous cities | will not only carry off the ground air but also the poisonous — 
in this country including Washington (the capital of the | gases and odours from the leakage of “ waste” and “ sewer’! 
nation) to admit of our deriving high behefits from his in- | pipes buried in the soil beneath our abodes, and will also| 
vestigations. greatly aid in keeping the house dry. Acting automatically, 
If the soil of a city or town is largely porous like that of | (as they will) they will not require any attention to keep 
Budapesth, and a good portion of it lies low and close to | them in working order. 
rising and falling water, that portion is subject at times to It is the duty of the architects and builders to bend their’ 
partial and at times to total inundation, and naturally brings | energies toward the erection of buildings (especially dwell-’ 
about the same conditions which exist in Budapesth on the | ings and hospitals) which would secure safety and comfort! 
river Danube. to their occupants as well as health, and it seems incumbent, 
Every high rise of the adjacent water or excessive rains | on the municipal authorities to make suitable regulations 
drive this decomposed organic matter (in the soil) to the ' for the protection of its citizens from that source of harm. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL AD VISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All ietters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperiai Buila- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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Correspondents are, requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive front Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
*,”" As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, Gc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 
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Next Friday being Good Friday, Tue Arcuitect wall 
be published on Thursday. All 
intended for this Number must reach the Office 
not later than 4 P.M. on Wednesday, March 27. 
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Saturday imorning, March 23. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN: 


31RKENHEAD.—May 17.—The Corporation of Birkenhead 


| invite tenders for a central public library on a site fronting 


to Market Place South and Albion Street. The competition 


| is limited to architects practising or residing within the 


a= 


borough. Premiums of 50, 30 and 25 

awarded by an assessor. Deposit one guinea. 

Gill, town clerk, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
Duptey.—March 30.—For a free library in St. James’s 


guineas will be 
Mr. A. 


FaitswortH.—March 28.—The District Council invite 
designs for a library (cost not to exceed 3,000/.) in Oldham 
Road. Premiums of 20/2 and 1o/. Deposit one guinea. 
Mr. H. C. Broome, clerk, Council Offices, Failsworth. 

SUNDERLAND.—March 30.—New church and halls for the 
Presbyterian Church of England in the Side Cliff Road, 
Roker, Sunderland. Premiums of 25/. and 15/, respectively. 
Lithographed plans of site, &c.,on application to Mr. George 
W. Bain, 46 John Street, Sunderland. 


CONTRACTS. OPEN. 


AMBLESIDE.—March 28.—For the whole of the various 
trades and works in connection with grammar school. 
Messrs. Walker, Carter & Walker, architects and surveyors, 
Windermere. 
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ASHBOURNE.—March 30.—For all the works required in Doncaster.—April 3.—For the erection of a wing at the 8 
connection with the erection of a grammar school at Ash- | Yorkshire Institute for the Deaf, Doncaster. Deposit 1/, 1< 


bourne, Derbyshire. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. E. M. Longsdon, | Mr. E. Hall Ballan, architect, 19 and 20 Baxter Gate, 


architect to the Governors, Bakewell. Doncaster. 

Barns_ey.—For the erection of a theatre of varieties, DorcuEsTER.—April 3.—For building three cells at the| 
Barnsley. Messrs. North & Robin, architects, 203 Strand, | town police station. The County Accountant's Office, Dor-|9 
London, W.C. _ | chester. , 

Barrow-1n-FurnNeEss.—March 27.—For the erection and DunpaLk.—March 25.—For the erection of a Sanitary | 
completion of a 5o-yards chimney, flue, &c., at the refuse | convenience, gate piers and other works at town hall. Mr, 
destructor. The Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall. M. Sellars, town surveyor, Town Hall, Dundalk. 

Bepiincron.—April 8.—For work of erecting a Council EpinsurGu.—March 25.—For taking-down and re- -erect- 


school, to accommodate 200 scholars, at Bedlington, ing cattle byres and cowsheds at the cattle market, Lauriston, | 
Northumberland. Deposit 2/. 2s. Send names to Mr, C,| Mr. R. Morham, city architect, the Public Works Office, 
Williams, secretary to the education committee, by | City Chambers, Edinburgh. ‘ 
March 28. EpinpurGcH.—April 4.—For the erection of the super- 

Be.rast.—March 28.—For the erection of a branch | structure of Edinburgh Pe Office extension. Deposit 1/, 1s, _ 
library on the Donegal Road. Deposit 1/, 1s. Messrs. | Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, LM. Office of Works, Edinburgh. 
Graeme-Watt & Tulloch, architects, 774 Victoria Street. Enrietp.—March 27.—For the erection of a mortuary 

BewcastLe.—March 30.—For the erection of a bridge at | at workhouse, Chase Side. The Master, Enfield Workhouse, 
the Crook, in the parish of Bewcastle, Cumberland. Mr. | Chase Side, Enheld 


yr: - ° i 
James Murray, surveyor, Kirklinton, Carlisle. 


Erpincton.—-March 26.—For the erection of a west Wing, 
Brackpurn.—-March 26.—For the construction of a | tothe No. 2 north pavilion at the workhouse, Erdington, _ 
warehouse at Bolton Road goods yard, for the Lancashire | near Birmingham. Send names and addresses to Mr. John | 
and Yorkshire Railway Company. The Engineer's Office, | North, clerk, Union Offices, Vauxhall Road, Birmingham, 


Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. by noon on March 18. Deposit 57. Messrs. Cc Whitwell | i 
Brackpurn.—March 28.—For alterations and extensions | 502, architects, 3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 

for the new out-patients’ department, &c., for the Blackburn FATFIELD.—March 27.—For the building of sixty- ae | 

and East Lancashire Infirmary. Messrs. Simpson & Duck- | workmen’s houses at Fatfield. The Lambton Colliery — 

worth, architects, Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. Company’s Offices, Bunker Hill, Fence Houses. 
CarpirF.—March 26.—-For extensions of the Cardiff Grimspy.—March 28.—For they erection of works at | 

infirmary to form a new out-patients’ department. Deposit | South Killingholme. Deposit 27, 2s. Messrs. Bentley & | 


2/. 2s. Mr. Edwin Seward, architect, Queen’s Chambers, | Hall, architects. 1 Pelham Chambers Old Market Place, | 
Cardiff. Grimsby. 

CarpirF.—March 28.—For the erection and completion | Havirax.—March 27.—For the extension of office block 
of amanual instruction centre at Splott Road Council school, | at Clark Bridge Mills. Mr. W. Clement Williams, architect, | 1 
Roath. Mr. W. Harpur, M.LC.E., city engineer, City Hall, | 29 Southgate, Halifax. 


Cardiff. Hemet Hempsteap.—March 27.—For the oils 
CarpirF.—April 3.—For the enlargement of the head | in connection with the construction of an elevated water- 

i 

} 


nost office. Deposit 1/4 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., | tower at Felden, near Boxmoor. Deposit 5/. 5s. Mr. Lovel 
S:orey’s Gate, S.W. | Smeathman, town clerk, Hemel Hempstead. 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD 
“Relief Decorations.” 


ANAGLYPTA GS LINCRUSTA-WALTON, | LIGNOMUR 
SALAMANDER |CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 
London Show Rooms: London Show Rooms: Works: Old Ford Road, Bow, E. 
71 Southampton Row, W.C. 
Works Tel. No. : 155 Darwen. I Newman Street, W. i 1 Tel. No. : 422 East 
London Tel. No. : 2731 Gerrard. London Tel N 3769 G OPO OR Oe Nee eel 
MOEN see & firs Am*< glypta, London.’ ¢ sOnNaon el. No. : 3769 Gerrard. ~, ane RE ec e: 2 5 
Telegram ie: ‘Anagly pta, Darwen.”’ Telegrams: ‘*‘ Lincrusta-Walton, London.’ Telegrams (i 


SAMPLES, ELLs TRATES and FULL seb aba Sua can be obtained on application to the cesPeete Branches of The Wall:Paper Manufacturers Ltd., as above, 


MARSDEN: TILES: 


(ch FACTORIES: BURSLEM. WALL TILING, 


a LONDON OFFICE: 33R4RRINGDON FLOOR. TILING, 
MANCHESTER OFFICE: AU ine BRIQUETTES, @c. 


HO re WATER HEATING. 


as HORN ET 77 Rapid Circulation Systen 


(REGISTERED). A REVOLUTION IN HOT WATER HEATING 
PERFECT REMEDY FOR DEFECTIVE AND SLUGGISH APPARATUS. 4 


E. OLDROYD & CO., LTD., ENGINEERS, CROWN WORKS, LEEDS 
E. OLDROYD & CO., LTD., ENGINEERS, CROWN WORKS, LEEDS 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


he 


- Hicupripce.—March 26.—For the erection of a pumping- 
use with concrete walls, 14-h.p. National gas engine and 
“nches centrifugal pump, adjoining the Somerset and 
wrset Railway at Highbridge, Somerset. Deposit 2/. 2s. 
j- F. W. Bishop, clerk to the Board, High Street, 
tewates 

| Hircuam.-—March 26.—For the erection of house for the 
cage works superintendent. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. A. 
“adwell, engineer, 160 High Street, Slough. 


Huit.—March 25.—For the erection of foundations and 
‘sement, forming part of proposed shops on south side of 
meson Street. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, city 
“chitect, Town Hall, Hull. 

- TrELAND.—March 25.—For building a parish church and 
lesbytery at Belgooly, Cork. Mr. M. A. Hennessy, archi- 
‘ot, 74 South Mall, Cork. 


“Trevanp.—March 27.—For building villa at Victoria 
ark, Londonderry. Messrs. R. E. Buchanan & Co., 
.chitects, Castle Street, Londonderry. 


 TrELAND.—March 29.-—For the erection of a manse on 
+e Maxwell Road, Bangor. Mr. Ernest L. Woods, archi- 


ct, Bangor, co. Down. 
} 


Son, architects, 28 South Mall, Cork. 

| KeicHiry.—March 27.—For the erection of a fence wall 
. Cophurst. Mr. Walter Fowlds, borough engineer, 
eighley. 

’ Lereps.—March 26.—For the alterations to business pre- 
jises, Briggate, for the purpose of an exchange, café, 
fices, &. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. Percy Robinson, architect, 
orkshire Post Chambers, 53 Albion Street, Leeds. 

~ Leytanp.—March 23.—For reconstructing a road-bridge 
yer Mill Brook, in Slater Lane. Mr. Wilkinson, surveyor 
ythe Council, Public Hall Buildings, Leyland, Lancs. 
Lonpon.—March 26.—For repairs and alterations to 
64 Denmark Hill, Ruskin Park. Mr. G. L. Gomme, clerk, 
‘ounty Hall, Spring Gardens, SW, 

_ Lonpon.—April 3.—For the erection of pavilion Dat 
ae Hackney Union Infirmary, High Street, Homerton, 


a 
a 


ELECTRIC 


YDRO-EXTRACTORS 


| 


_ FINEST ‘‘ HYDRO” MADE. 
NTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


—MOTHERWELI.— 


JART PLATES 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


WILLIAM HATTON, 


MAKER OF HIGH-CLASS 


London Road, CARLISLE. |. 
ERFECTION 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
WV ovks—_ BRIDGWATER. 


Ol LXXAVIL, of tes ancasTucl, aands,mely bound in Cloth. Peice 12s, 6d. 


 TreLAND.—April 2.—For the erection of three dwelling- | 
ouses near Wellington bridge, Cork. Messrs. W. H. Hill | 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal, Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business. 


Capital, £2,280,000. 


A LIST OF 


Published in 


“THE ARCHITECT” 
Will be forwarded on application to 


ASEMENTS & SASH WINDOWS GILBERT WOOD & CO., LTD.., 


Buildings, Ludgate Circus, H.C. 


IN ROOFING. 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 

anufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 

SOMERSET. 
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N.E. Deposit 5/. 
Pavement, E.C. 

LupcersHatt.—March 30.—For the erection of a session 
hall at Ludgershall, constructed of wood and galvanised 
iron on brick foundations. Deposit 2/.2s. Mr. A. Dryland, 
county surveyor, Trowbridge. 

MacctesFietp.—April 8 —For secondary schools for 
250 girls to be erected in Fence Avenue. Deposit 12 Mr. 
H. Beswick, county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 


Marazion.—April 5.—For the erection of a police con- 
stable’s dwelling-house at Marazion, Cornwall. Mr. Oliver 
Caldwell, architect, County Offices, Bodmin. 


Mitrorp Haven.—April 3 —For the erection of cookery 
and laundry-rooms at the Milford Haven County school. 
Messrs. D. E. Thomas & Sons, architects, Victoria Place, 
Haverfordwest. 


Mr. W. A. Finch, architect, 76 Finsbury 


Mitrorp Bripce.—March 23.—For widening the Mitford 
bridge, Northumberland. Mr. J. A. Bean, county surveyor, 
the Moothall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NEWCASTLE: UPON-TynE.—April 4.—For additions and 
alterations at the Westmoreland Road Council schools. 
Deposit 27 2s. The City Property Surveyor’s Department, 
Town Hall. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TynE.—April 13.—For construction of a 
coal shed at the city asylum, Coxlodge. Deposit 2/. 2s. 
The City Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

Newton Assot.—April 2.—For the erection of piggeries 
at the workhouse and removing partitions, &c., at scattered 
homes. Mr. S. Segar, Newton Abbot, Devon. 

OveNDEN.—March 28.— For the various trades in erection 
of a Sunday school at Ovenden. Messrs. Chas. F. L. 
Horsfall & Son, architects. 

Ormskirk.—April 3.—For the erection of a pavilion and 
the extension of the main infirmary block at the Ormskirk 
workhouse, Lancs. Mr. J. Dod, architect, p16 Exchange 
Buildings, Liverpool. 

Paxton.—March 28.—For the erection of a U.F. church. 
Messrs. Gray & Boyd, architects, 2 Ivy Place, Rerwick-on- 
Tweed. 


-Best Workmanship. 
Greatest Security. 
Smallest Key. —— 


Can be obtained from all Iron- 


ar mongers, or write direct to— | 


YALE & TOWNE, Ltd.,j 
6 CITY ROAD, E.C., LONDON. a 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


3s essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. | 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.¢. 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced { Trade Mark: 


X. L. HARTSHILIK 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD, 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us-over a quarter of a century ag. 
are as good now as when first fixed. 


Imperial 


MIGH- 


st5 JOINERY 


FOR BANKS, OFFICES, 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, &c. 


THE PARKSTONE STEAM JOINERY CO,, 
PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


10 


Penpieron.—April 8.—For erecting a school to accom- 


modate about 1,120 children at Halton Bank, Pendleton, | 


Salford. Deposit 12 1s. Mr. John H. Woodhouse, archi- 
tect, 100 King Street, Manchester. 


RamiscomBe.—March 29.—For the erection of a dwelling- 
house at Ramiscombe, in the parish of Botusfleming, 
Cornwall. Messrs. J. Kittow & Son, surveyors, &c., 
Launceston. 


St. ALBANS AND BisHop’s STORTFORD.—April 9.—For the 
erection and completion of anew County Council school, 
Fleetville, St. Albans, and for the carrying-out of additions 
and alterations to the technical school, Bishop’s Stortford. 
Deposit 2/. each. Hertfordshire County Surveyor’s 
Office, Hatfield. 


ScorLanp.—March 25.—For executing the mason, car- 
penter, glazier, smith, plumber, plasterer and slater’s work 
of proposed additions and alterations, Methlick public school. 
Messrs. Kelly & Nicol, architects, 367 Union Street, Aber- 
deen. 

ScorLanp.—April 1.—For the construction of a stone 
lifeboat house for the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, 
on a site adjacent to the foreshore in Port Logan Bay, near 
Stranraer. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. W. T. Douglass, 
engineer 
Institution, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


BS 


TwEEepMouTH.—March 25.—For additions to the pre- 
mises of the Tweedside trchestrial Co-operative Society. 
Messrs. Gray & Boyd, architects, 2 Ivy Place, Berwick-on- 
Tweed. 

Wates.—March 23.—For the rebuilding of (1) 


Keys hotel, Briton Ferry; (2) Eaglesbush inn, 
than, Neath. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, Neath. 


Cross 


Wates.—March 23.—For extensions to the Brynmawr 
County schools. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. F. R. Bates, architect, 
26 Westgate Chambers, Newport, Mon. 


Watrs.—March 25.—For a proposed detached residence 
and outhouses on the Egwysilan Road, Pontypridd. 
Deposit 14 1s. Mr. T. E. Richards, architect, Market 
Square Chambers, Pontypridd. 
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Wates.—March 26.—For the erection of new premises. 
Station Road, Port Talbot. Deposit 141s. Mr. Richard Oo. 
Clark, architect and surveyor, Fort Talbot. 

Wates.—March 27.—For the laying of foundations fo; 
temporary County school buildings at Mountain Ash 
Glamorgan. Mr. T. Mansel Franklen, clerk, County Counej)! 
Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. ’ 


Wates.—March 30.—For pulling-down and rebuilding 
business premises in Market Square, Pontypridd. Messrs’ 
W. M. Lewis & Morgan, architects and surveyors, Market : 
Square, Pontypridd, or 55 Dunraven Street, Tonypandy, — 


Wates.—April 2.—For making certain alterations and! 
additions to vestry of Jerusalem Welsh Calvinistic Methodist. 
chapel, Ton Pentre, Rhondda Valley. Deposit 1/ 1s, Mr. 
W. D. Morgan, M.S. - architect, Post Office Chambers, 
Pentre. 

West Matiinc,—March 26.—For the erection of a care. 
taker’s cottage at the sewage farm. The Sanitary Surveyor, ie 
The Limes, West Malling. 

Wicxrorp.—March 25.—For the erection of a new 
classroom and other alterations and additions to the Wick-| 
ford school, Essex. Mr. F. Whitmore, architect, 73 ake! 
| Street, Chelmsford. Pe f 
Wrancie.—March 27.—For an addition, alterations and. 
| repairs to the Wesleyan chapel, Wrangle, and also for Ge: 
seating in the chapel. Mr. Jas. Rowell, architect and a i 
veyor, Church Lane, Boston. 
Wirtrton-Le- Wear. — April 2.— For alterations at 4 
school. The County Education Committee’s Archies, 
Shireha]l, Durham. ; 


Mr. H. R. Hooprr, C.E., held an inquiry at Chorley. 
on behalf of the Local ‘Government Board in respect of an| 
application of the Town Council to borrow 27,000/ on| 
account of money already spent in connection with the gas- 
works and overdraft to the treasurer and for supplying the 
township of Coppull with gas.. The town clerk explained 
that the expenditure had been going on since 1875 until al 
sinking fund was established about “four years ago. The 
| inspector severely commented on this unbusinesslike| 
method. | 


4 


SPRAGUE & 60.8 


(LIMITED) 
“INK-PHOTO”’ 
PROCESS. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


* Photo, 


Leather, 1s. 


Telegrams, London.”’ Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


_ EY 


Snstant Despatch. | 


@ Under tRoval Patronage. 


Tele. 871 Hop. 


GALVANIZED GALVANIZED 
WROT. TUBES IRON ROOFING | 
i for Gas,Water and Steam. and all necessary Fittings. 


6,000 LARGE ESTATES use my WIRE NETTING, | 


g JOHN ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY STRATFORD. | 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & C6., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


elegrams. 


| Have you ordered the New Journai, | 
+ THE: ve 


Building Trade? 


If not send 14d. in stamps to 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &. LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Sarveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post 7d.3 
Telephone No. 434 W estminster. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. A 


«‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS.! ¢ 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Miethod of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free, 


We E. STANLEY & CO., Ltd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Telegrams, “ 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
“FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 


CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMPO 
aud CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS, 


Estimates for Architects’ 


H. EeGAZE, Lid, C789 ame) 
14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, 
GOWER STREET STATION. LONDON. 


LAUNDRY 


CROWN WORKS, 
KEIGHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different iinaey: 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers tank 
73 inches wide). | 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. ; 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and ‘sam eh 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERPOC, 


WITCHELL&CS| 
56 Ludgate Hill, Lqnoon. | 


ORNAMENTAL METAL Worten | 
FINJALS, VANES, Griues | 


GATES, Rat LINGS, BALCONIt 
CASEMEN TS, STANGHEON BAR| : 
G 


ENERAL CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWO | 


Tribrach, London.”’ 


THE ATLAS ' STONE CoOL’ 
CAMBRIDCE 


.. (THEA 


Building Trade 


WEEKLY ONE PENNY. © | 
A PAPER FOR ALL INTERESTE 


House & Hom 


| Atall Newsagents, Stationers and Boo 


ORDER AT ONCE. 


Or from Publisher, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, LudgateCireu 


Designs. 
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TENDERS. See es 


For laying and jointing water-pipes, &c. Mr. Fawcett, 
AMMANFORD. surveyor. 
tor the erection of Council schools. Mr. W. D. JENKINs, Hornsby . . : : : ; ; .£601 2 6 
F.S.1, M.S.A., county education architect, Carmarthen. Moffett . . : : : . . - 575 15 Oo 
Quantities by Mr. T. Brincewater Jones, Corporation Carr : . : : : : ; » 493 15 : 
Street, Birmingham. actin eke ha , : ve Ne pil po eee 
Brown f F : : : : J A12,L80),°9 0 awe a . . . : . He 3 
‘Thomas & Jones s : , : ; 11,099: .0 © 0 McKinnon . . . . . . : oe 
Thomas & Sons. : , : A. ae DEOOO. 19. 0 : , . . : . . - 4 5 
‘ Griffith Davies 10,750 10 10 Johnson . : . . . . - 314 15 0 
: kins aa? : ‘ ; , ’ 10,750 ata Rosson, Heaton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne (ac- 
Meredith . ! : } : : . 10,613 of0 cepted ) . . . . . : Re So7n 1716 
/ Lewis Davies. : : : , 10207. 0. (0 
| Davies & Griffiths. ; ope: Meeks ie afb tome 
Mercer §-. ; : ; E : 510;000) 1G 0 CHELTENHAM 
_ A. & A. Thomas : ; ; ; ee 9.0097 9. 5 f ‘ : <<a 
Wiecs . : . } ; f H 9:087".0,, 0 For construction of outfall sewer about one and two-thirds 
Howell & Son, Ltd. . * : . 9,980 0 0 mile long at Hatherley. Mr. J. S. Pickerinc, borough 
'Gaylard . ; . : : sg. 85070, 0 engineer, Cheltenham. nee x 
| Morgan. : ; : : : "9.409 — 0° “oO . Pgh bigest pe 8 iy aX Ss 
: ohn & Pree er nt yA o4ab Io ee 5 oes ie ede ra = piles : E 
‘Groom Z : : ; ; ; SR lk Bell & Sons 5; “ s ee. 16544 
Bumeeavies > 5 CCCs 8900 0 | edn id vi Earns ee ; 9 aie 3 
D. Davies & Sons. ; : A 18,4000 .0 : Hirer e ; ; eee ay Soa ’ ‘an 
: Ey cee o Smart. : ‘ : ~~ 2, Co ,meraLt 8,499 2 I 
eee 4) _Firth & Co. oo a US S58 NE On eG 400 tree 
Daniel Davies F : : ; : nares. oO Kirkwood, Kerr & Co. - 8,444 8 9 6.726 7s" s 
D. W. oe ; ; : ' . ; pare i : Walkerdine ; ¥ . 8,207 19 6 GS r een, 7, 
te ai fail. Ammanford (ac- et rovell. SRY ass . ple eo 7769 0 9 
dy Irydaul, < Bae 6). Sees & Thorpe. 2 bedi: 7 0 fey REL ie 
¥ ‘ : : : : x wears ley . : - : se 7, OL2e aes 6,092 6 1 
Bock®. 3 ? , eee Pw ny ey yp Se Na 
Meredith .: : : |. 724900 O 7 A20- OO 
AMWELL. Johnson & Langley . . 7,4 Z2ar seed 6,994 2 ey 
For construction of coal bays, for Metropolitan Water Chick, Carden & Co. . . 7 A00CTO 2 O 6,948 17 IE 
Board. Wright & Cc... : - 7,230 eee 6,962 13 6 
Docwra & Son : 3 ; : : ~4990°15° 5 Cunliffe. ‘ 2 F,TOOmeenR es Gizaeesy 9 
Shurmur & Sons . : ; ; : 28985" 0 Oo Neal. . We eee, ; 6,097: O10 MGTAC ON GO 
Wilkinson & Co. . : : : ; ROTO Os 3 Wictrams & Co., Chelten- 
Ewart. : : : : : . weowaely EI ham (accepted ) : + O70 see G.Ot7 O 
Muirhead & Co., Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Rutter : ye 2 -. 6,7O5RI eG 6,567 14. 4 
(recommended ) : , f FOORLO. 4 Lock, Andrews & Price . 6,487 7 5 6,236 12 1 


MARSHALL & CO. 
G | aZ e d | Architectural Modellers, 
e Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
me Manufacturers, 
ric S SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 
@ Telephone No, 136 Hammersmith, 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


FLoorINc BLocKS 


Stocked in all sizes. 
Z 


ZN 


PRICES FOR YELLOW DEAL, PITCH 
PINE AND OAK ON APPLICATION. 


| BRATT, COLBRAN «. Co. 
70 Mortimer St., London, W. 
: . SRE , 
3 
HEAPED’ FIRE 
(BRATT’S PATENT) 


FIREPLACES FOR MANSION OR COTTACE. § 
SAFEST AND BEST. f[ 


Flooring with special joint to conceal nails as above § 
Ph, . at the following low prices :— _. be 
7 Wainscot. P, Pine. i 
¥ 5 1} 43" quartrd. 59s. 6d. per pe) 

, $y) on... OAS 8 Sa)6dbe f Prices on & 
{(DRAULIC & GENERAL ENCINEER, 1” x4" quartrd. 44s. Od. ) application. 

‘2 ” » Plain 30s. Od. 

cepscar Foundry, Leeds. Please apply for further particulars to 
popes - LIEBER. A.3.0.. arm EDITION VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants. 
ene leather Only Address—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
‘aphic Address, “HYDRAULIC, LEEDS. Telephone 601 and 602 Avenue. 


ne No. 214. EINE TES PETITE TIE I CEE DE TO AGRO TESEE ORES ECE ns ESTES 


London Agcent— - z 
AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.c,'/For Index of Advertisers. see page x. 


WE 


a= EES-1} 
oe || Se 


HIGHEST AWARD FOR FIREGRATES, 
— SANITARY EXHIBITION, 1905, — 


§ May be seen in action in our Showrooms. 


| Bratt, Colbran C0.cinon | 


Veer i, 
<4 
5 i 
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BRIDGNORTH. | GREAT YARMOUTH. | 
For the erection of laundry and alterations at workhouse. | For the erection of grand stands on the racecourse, Sout} 
Mr. E Trevor, architect, Bridgnorth. Denes. Mr. J. Wu. Cockritt, borough surveyor. 1 
Poulton & Co.. ; : ; reheRreTe <0 Kirk & Randall. : : . . 65,1805 gee ls 
Foxall . : : : 5 RAF a0 0 wounes:& Sone. oe ; : -, + dyOTGt ae | 
Guest & Son . : , : ; : i SORTEO 20 Moore & Son . . . = ates - 4,796, 0 «| 
SSTIGly ec: : : ; ’ : : O40 4 SEO Spencer, Santo & Co. . a ; ; > 4) 750 ae cil 
Head & Son . F : : ; : LEMAG IEG” 20. Pattinson & Sons. ‘ : 7 : : 4,737 ee 
Lay, Bridgnorth (accepted) . : : Sd SOmiLs FO Carter & Wright . , ‘j ; 5 . -4;720 tame c| 
Cork 4 5 fe on A s 5 i = 4,699 fe) C 
BRIGHTON. Hardingham ‘ : : ; -.. «4,076, ene | 
For enlarging the dressing-room at the Cricket Ground in BG. Beéchy, ‘ Be : 4 - 4,679 © o 
Preston Park. G. W. Beech . : : : ‘ . 4 Gaa oo 
Ayling & Sons ‘ : : : . L568 OMEO Barnes . . . . : ame - 4,650 0 0 
Nye : 5; : s : : : oR OseaC Gunns . : : : : ; ; - 4,567. Oo 0 
Barnes & Sons : : : E : c S2OO TRO Read . . . : . , . > 4523 0 0 
Saunders Bros. . ; ; : : . 206 15 0 Harman, sen., Great Yarmouth (accepted) . 41330 0 0 
Oliver... : : d A 5 : cL LYO> TONS 
Sattin & Evershed . : ; ; 5 | 70-20 9 
Penfold . , : : : : : HT O! LO GUISBOROUGH. 
J. & W. Smmonps, 2 Ashford Road (accepted) 149 0 0 | For tar-macadamising about 2,600 super yards in Westgate, 


Mr. R. H. Kirgurn, surveyor. 
CARLISLE. Brook . { : ; : . £352 10 


: ; O | 

For construction of Stanwix sewerage works. Barton Limestone Co. . : F ; - 533. geee | 
: Ellison . 3 ; : ; : »  4QU Tes | 

Bo Ga Bradley Bros.. ‘ : . : ; - 476 Vemee | 

Mackay (Contracts 1 and 2). : : . £8,174 0 O RE ane : : . 47 | 
Batey (Contract No. 3) j : thd OU Oe South Bank Tar Macadam Co. ; : . A622 aimee | 
CHISLEDON. Crapock-Auuison, Eaglescliffe, R.S.O. (ac- 

cepted ) ‘ : : : : : -. 430;0Gmep: | 


For rebuilding the Elm Tree inn. Messrs. BisHo> & FISHER, 
architects, Swindon. 


Williams. : : ; ; + £137 2ugs O 
Tarrant ‘ é 4  SyOOsa es (0 : HARROW-ON-THE-HILL, | 
or making-up Greenhi rescent an ellesley Road. | 
Chambers . : F : : ; 1 i ATO 10 F k G hill C : t d Welles! Road. 
Rdwarce © San. : : : oe TOOT way Mr. J. Percy Bennetts, engineer, Harrove | 
Leighfield . : : . ) TORS S122 0 oe Wee 
se V5 Crescent. Road, 
Tydeman Bros, . ; ~  OAG SERS <0 Champniss |. i 41,271. 2 6 -$1,507) meee | 
Tunley. : : ‘ . | Tega. © Bower Bros. ; : » hy A ee 1,187 49 | 
Colborne. ; : ; : ‘ ~) SOSZ OD GC Powdrill . : ; - . 1,OSBenOnmer 1,134 29 | 
Norman : ; ‘ : : ; Re G5) Sle Wimpey & Co. . : « -WGOSG2 nom 1,105 sOuea. | 
Spackman . ; ; : : , SE OO eet) wd: FREE & Sons, Maidenhead ; | 
Cuick, CarDEN & Co., Highworth (a-cepted ) OO5i05 5 (accepted ) ‘ ; - 1, C3 4cie mare 1,038. | Jamey 


The ‘‘MASTA” Patent Improved 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLABS 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 
Full Particulars sent on Application, 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE 


ILLESDEN PAPER- 


FOR ALM CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesdex, 2.Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See neat issue 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W.. 


. 


AND AW BAS NS , SAK Y 
FITTINGS Sc2ceencemen MANUFACTURERS WOWERMAMPTON STARFORUSHNE © 


THE LTD. 
nea Meta OO 
TA 


Alon 
aes 


XTRUDED BAR 


(ALEXANDER Dick’s PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys. 


—_ LO 


in 
da PATENT COPPER ROPE OR TAPE. ge 
WLS Sp ; 
NEW AND 
ay Are the most reliable, most effective, and cheapest offered to the public COSTLY 
weti00 18 Sole Manufacturers of Vyle’s Patent (Easily Tested) {ffi “'""° 
OF ih Lightning Conductors. OF 
TESTING. | TESTING 
I] Fixed complete by experienced w orkmen, and their efficiency tested by 3 
competent electricians. 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 
Cylindrical Tanks 
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SUPPLEMENT 


HELMSHORE. 

For works in connection with bridge over Ogden river. 

J. StnGLeton GREEN, borough surveyor. 
Lomax 


Mr 


- £495 0 


(@) 
Tattersall 483 0 Oo 
Moore Bros. 478 10 0 
Etheridge & Clark . Ae2oa 8 
Piatt & CastTLe, Ramsbottom (accepted ) ZO bau O 


HULL. 


For alterations and additions to the Constable Street school! 
Mr. J. H. Hirst, city architect, Hull. 


Simpson & Son . F ; 225420, 0. 0 
Fenwick ; : : : 2.34204,0 O 
Arnott . : ; . : 5 ; 2.202110 O 
' Houlton & Son 3250.» O 
Panton . 2245.04 O 
Goates . 2229) 0) 0 
Greenwood . : ! : wee k306. 0. 'O 
Knowles. : : i 2 ? Wan? P20:.15> 6 
Harper ‘ : 2,098 15 90 
Sincteton, Hull (accepted ) ; 2,069 10 6 


KIDWELLY. 
For alterations and additions to Morfa Calvinistic Methodist 


chapel. Messrs. W. Jones & W. D. MorGan, joint 

architects. 
D. & T. Stevens . aeoarGgr 2 8 
Thomas & Sons . i eho ured ae) 
Evans & Williams Zoneut2.. 6 
Thomas & Son me a2io47 10% 6 
Thomas & Jones . euI2,0001¥ OF O 
Brown, Thomas & John 1,999 17 6 
J. Williams . f,997" 137 0 
Bennett Bros. 1,980 0 oO 
Mercer. 1,958 0 Oo 
M. Williams 1,848 18 11 
Morgan 1,846 0 oO 
Davies S50ns . T040..0 0 

Howe tt & Son, Llanelly (accepted ) OG eon Oo! 


KETTERING. 


For supply of cast-iron pipes, &c., for sewage-disposal 


works. Mr. T. R. Situ, engineer. 
Cochrane & Co. ABZ bhAII. Z 
Needham & Sons 366 15 © 
Clay Cross Iron Co. 355») Or 10 
Oakes & Co. 348 12. 9 
Stanton Ironworks Co. 343, 1 6 
Holwell Iron Co. : : 340 12 2 
Buttervey Co., Derby (accepted) Bieta) MMO) We 


KINGSTOWN. 
For swimming and reclining baths at Kingstown, co. Dublin, 
for the Urban District Council. Messrs. KAYE Parry 
& Ross, engineers. 


Thompson . .414,124.0 Oo 
Hull & Co. . ee FS 7380 oO 
Collen Bros. 12,600 0 Oo 
Martin 11,97] O oO 
Hemmingway 11,679 0 Oo 
Pemberton & Sons TT;585' "oO oO 
McKee & McNally 11,400 0 O 
Good. . 11,400 0'O 
McLaughlin & Harv ey 11,300 0° Oo 
FRAZER (accepted) 10,300 0° Oo 


LEICESTER. 

For construction of roads, sewers and bridge, &c., on the 
Ashfield estate. Messis. Tarr & HERBERT, architects, 
Leicester and Coventry. 


Wellerman Bros. , £5,425 140 

Stimpson & Rollston 2.06 ie Onn O 

Higgins : : 2 O702, Oe Oo 

Smedley & Co. 3,920 “O" 6 

HurcnHinson & Son, Leicester (acc epted) 3,890 0.0 
LONDON. 

For kerbing, channelling, paving, making-up, &¢, of 


Daubeney Road. 
neer, Hackney. 


Mr. Norman Scorai£, borough engi- 


Grounds & Newton . 41,099 9-9 
Porter . f,006) 94 3 
Griffiths & Co. TOO5 «Ours 
Adams 99I- 5-8 
BLOOMFIELD, Tottenham (accepted ) O16 15% 6 


‘ ll : ; 


“DUNEDIN” 


falvanized Corrugated Rooflights 


Best and Cheapest. 


“syue], [BOLIpUl[AD 


‘Jllustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request. 


LIGHTNING Coiunerins 


| DIXON & CORBITT 


—— (= AND 


a 


\\ \; 
8) «180 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


FITZROY WORKS 
35210 364 Euston R2 


R. S. NEWALL & CO. L?.. 


JIIBAA JOE] 9YJ JO SABINPOAZU! JEUISIAO OYE 


DEAD OR OPENING. 
ANY LENGTH OF SHEET TO 12 FT. LONG. 
GUARANTEED WATERTIGHT. 


a 


TS \\\ 
| c \ 


2 AOR 


THOMAS SCOTT & CO. 


Grassm2rket, EDINBURGH. 
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LOUGHTON. NOTTINGHAM. 
For erecting girls’ secondary school to accommodate 200 |} For enlargement of the post-office. 
pupils at. Alderton Hall Road. Mr. H. Tootey, archi- Creme 
tect, Buckhurst Hill. Parker & Son . ‘ £6,572: 20 ane £100 0 o 
Robins. ; : : : : . £9,986 0 oO Flint ‘ : . 6,487 \Ome 130 0 Oo 
Warriner . : ‘ ; : : - OFA CO LLO Hutchinson & Son 4 «5,700 fone 57 ag 
Sheffield Bros. . ; ; ‘ 8,050". On O Harrell & Son . j : | 5, 00247 one 320 0 o 
Patman & Fotheringha: Mier A : 903) OO Pask & Thorpe. : . 5,603 2 0-70 149 0 oO 
Hawkey & Oldman : : : : ey Argel, eM) Fish & Sons. : «4 5,450. Oumo 162 0 6 
Brown. " j ‘ : : SAG MOO Vickers & Son . ‘ 5 hd romeo 117 iTS 
Holliday. : : : : 5 © 57 1080 h Onn O Messom . : ..(§;400 0 <a 88 0% 
Craknel : ‘ : ; : ; sy ROS OPHO aS PILDATT (accepted ) : «35935 0tR Om 155 0 0 
ee : : ; . , } ; ne . : PEMBREY. 
McKay on ; : ae o o| For general repairs to school. Mr. W. D. Jenkins, F.S.1, 
Thomas & Edge . . : ; ; 7,360 aim M. S.A., county education architect, Carmarthen. 
Nightingale . f : : ie ima mueO Mo Williams : ; ‘ : : : . 4188 19 e 
Lawrence & Son. i : : 5 7,294 "oO ree & Co. . ‘ : ; ; : . ue . 
eee ‘ j j : : ; ee . yA Davies, Ffairfach, Llandilo (accepted ) ‘ ». 195 comme 
Davey . 2 , } : : a FLT .00 47 O SLOUGH. 
Oe & Lofts | i : ; f 8 eee For various works for sewerage. Mr. W. W. Cooper, sur- 
ak Building Co. P y ; i She Bae) ie Tater 
Paul ioe : ; : , : 5) HF OOBi RG ho Eee ie ernie 
Fitch & Cox. : f ; : 4 Sule meviTh op. ve) Free & Sons . ° . . . . - 4796 19 9 
Wisdom Bros. . s 1 hOyS 2S. OURO Bowyer . : . , . : : - 671 Ole 
Foster & Sons, Loughton (accepted ae nb, 500 NO WO Deverell . . . : . . 654 13°84 
NORTH SHIELDS. Langley & Johnson : . “622 ane 
For proposed new wing at the infirmary, Spring Gardens. Harpy, Bares & Co., Slough (accepted) . Soy (GOOG 
Mr. J. W. Mreapows, Reb North Shields. TENBY. 
Pelton. , ; 2h 207 © ©! For the erection of cookery and laundry classroom and 
Sheriff. , ; : ies eons manual instruction room, &c. 
Tait is : ; ; : : - 1,198 14 4 Heatherley & Co. . : ; : : . £885 0 0 
iOnsDH msm ts et WTS 3 | « Beynon Bros.': 5 0) 
Park. ; ; , : : SETA G eas ere Thecne . . 999 nee 
Laverick : : j : E Pe Skt meee Davirs & GRIFFITHS, Pembroke ‘Dock (ac- 
Middlemis Bros. . : : ; : i 14090 ORO ted). 
Miller . : : ‘ ‘ : : UAE 0 ds feo Sale| Hes : ; ; 1 
Fisher. ©. ie ae : 2, yO 70M ORGe TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Carruthers . : ; : 5 ; . 1,068 3 0} For sewering, widening, kerbing, paving, fencing, &c., 
Bell 6 Cont, : : : ; : » F065 i290 ot. John’s "Road improvement. Mr. W. H. Maxwe 1, 
Ritchie. : ‘ io ODT 10..0 borough engineer. 
Doszinson, North Shields (accepted ) s - 1,001 12 2' FREE & Sons, Maidenhead (accebted) . . £4,804 10 UF 


a CHURCH, TURRET, & 
Sains bury TOWN HALL CLOCKS, 


Br of Hers, PRIECTING cLocks, 


Se ee WV ite d ye Ree eT Wrought or Cast-Iron Dials, Glazed 


suitable for Illumination. Copper Dials. 


Telegraphic Address, Clock Works, 


“CLOCKWORK, LONDON.” MAKERS OF PALMER’S ELECTRICAL CLOCKS, 


Telephone, Walthamstow, THE SIMPLEST AND MOST RELIABLE ON THE 
568 WALTHAMSTOW. London, N.E. MARKET. Full Particulars on Application. 


CST es eer 


Awarded Diploma at Cheap Cottages Exhibition, Garden City, Letchworth. 
en iproma at heap Cottages Exhibition, Garden City, Letchworth 


coop COMBINED RANGE, COPPER, AND BATH 
WITH HOT-WATER SUPPLY, 


FOR MODEL DWELLINGS, COTTAGES, &c. 


Adopted by the .. . 
London County Council for Block Dwellings and Cottages. The Corporations and 
Borough Councils of Battersea, Camberwell, Hornsey, Manchester, Rotherham, 
Hanley, Gillingham (Kent), &c. Peabody Buildings, Bournville Village, Garden City 
(Letchworth), Garden City (Belfast), and for many other Municipal and Private 
Housing Schemes throughout the Country. 


The “ELLKAY” FOLDING BATH %:,22DR00MS and 
The POPULAR “ELLKAY.” 4 CHEAPER BATH FOR " BATH-ROOM OPEN. 


Awarded: Royal Sanitary 


ELLKAY & CORNES, LTD, testis cont 


g; Copper Telegrams, 


Si ing ; 3 
and Bath at back. Bath House, 59 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C, “BATHROOM, LONDON." 


Specifications, Working Drawings and Estimates on application. Institute’s Medal. 


| 
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WINCHMORE HILL. 


For extension of two pavilions at isolation hospital. Mr. R. 
Cotiins, surveyor, Enfield. 
‘Lee & Son 


. £2,904 10 oO 
Hardy Bros. Ne 2.760. Foro 
Monk . : 275 'd io 
- Fitch & Cox. : Be7P 10850 
L.& W.H. Patman . : : f “4.2220 0.0 
ALLEN, FarrHeAp & Son, Enfield (accepted) 2,039 9 0 
Jackson : : . ; : 3 e995. O- O 
Almond & Son 1,940 0 O 
WOKINGHAM 

For abutments of bridge over Emm brook. 
Lee. ‘ - £950 0 oO 
Ellis : . 864 0.0 
Hill. 849 0 O 
Batten Bros. 825 0 oO 
Redhouse 322440 0 
Allen 800 0 oO 
Foster TIAA Gx -O 
_ Stimson . IAC, O 
Lewis. ‘ F , 7A 6 OL O 
Tucker, Reading (accepted ) 638 0 Oo 

For rebuilding Tanhouse bridge. 

Tucker, Reading (accepted) . . « £638 18 6 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. JenRIcK & Co., of No. 23 Bucklersbury, E.C., in 
the City of London, and Ringstead Works, Catford, Kent, 
shop-fitters, shop-front builders and decorators, request us 
to state that they are still trading at above addresses and 
that they are in no way connected with any other firm who 
have been recently trading in any name similar to above. 

A arce clock is to be erected in the tower of Kirklington 
Church, Yorkshire, striking the hours and showing time 
upon one dial. The order has been placed with Messrs. 
eB. Joyce & Co., Whitchurch, Salop, who are just about 
to ship two large clocks to Bucharest. 
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a 4c ’ . 
THE Carron” steam-cooking apparatus has been 


adopted for the Addenbrook hospital, Cambridge. 

THE recent additions to the Willerby asylum have been 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s double- 
fronted patent Manchester stoves with descending smoke 
flues, Manchester grates and special inlet and outlet venti- 
lators, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
& Brother, of Manchester. 

THE new automatic fire protection system of Messrs. 
Merryweather & Sons, Ltd., which secures an efficient 
supply of water to the highest floors of a building, has been 
adopted at Messrs. Smith & Son’s new premises, Kingsway. 
On Thursday the system was examined by several experts. 


Tue Borough Council of Deptford have been unable as 
yet to avail themselves of Mr. Carnegie’s gift of 18,000/. for 
the building of a public library, as a site was not obtain- 
able. There are now hopes, however, that one may be 
secured shortly. 

Ar Erendon, Warwickshire, a building for parochial 
purposes, costing 600/, is to be erected as a me norial to 
the late Marchioness of Hastings. 

In connection with the Census of Production Act, the 
President of the Board of Trade has appointed a general 
committee to advise upon the general scope of the census 
and the lines upon which the information required shall be 
obtained. Other committees, who will consider the special 
requirements of particular trades, will shortly be appointed, 
consisting of leading manufacturers and nominees of their 
associations. Committees for the building, iron and steel, 
cotton, woollen and worsted, engineering and shipbuilding 
trades are at present in course of formation. 

Ar the Central Police Court, Glasgow, last week, Police- 
Judge Martin heard a complaint against one of the Corpora- 
tion servants in regard to the smoke nuisance. Alexander 
Gerrard, works manager of the Coplawhill Tramway works 
and stores, was charged with having, between the hours of 
twelve noon and one p.m. on February 26 caused or allowed 
smoke of unnecessary density to be emitted from the works. 
He pleaded guilty, and was fined Ios., with the alternative 
of seven days’ imprisonment. 


¢. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 


BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 


Telephone 274 }¥alborn. 


Telegrams, “ Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.C. 


For the effectual Protection and Preseryo- 
tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- ' 
Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich | 
Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varnished, 


Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free. 


READING. | 


Sole Proprietors and Manutacturers, 


JOHN H. FULLER & CO., Ltd., Minster Mills, 


| London Agents— - 


1 ©The Grooved Wall Paper Co., 
} 41 Ossulston Street, Euston Road, N.W. 


BATH &' PORTLAND 


* QUARRY OWNERS. 


Registered 
TRADE MAR 


“iss ‘f 
Regislerea " 
Be TRADE MARK 
, 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


CORNGRIT, © ae ‘ > oe. 
y FARLEIGH DOWN, 4 = a De eke e : 
B BRADFORD, a LONOLEAT, wits: SB ft Iie Cree Freeda and the INCIPAL QUARRIES ; 
yy 9t BUONSEY at mane oe gee Ae PORTLAND. ; 
4 , HEAD I a, omy of the Bar, gut TD LONDON DEPOTS : 
| * OFFICES Sra te Heetadoen Pl ewe Bi ataeg hse é ae : 
° e opt ert eT ate, ee Se En 
, ’ . (a NiVa » NIN Le Wf 
LIVERPOOL : are tlu EMSS 132 CROSVENOR RE, PIMLICO. 
a _ 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS,J/ for HARDENING. WATERPROOFING @ MANCHESTER ' 2 
eo. * EXCHANGE ST EAST. @/ Le ® oma hs SGT ORO EDS RAR x) 
oy x 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


{ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Durable Building Stone. 


Srr,—As I have had considerable experience as regards 
the durability of stone in the Midlands and North Wales, 
I must say that I consider if Hollington and Alton stones 
are able to withstand the chemically-laden atmosphere of 
the Midlands they are capable of. withstanding anything. 
It hardly seems to be borne in mind by your correspondent 
that both Hollington and Alton stones are quarried in three 
colours, viz. mottled (shaded), red and white. In the post 
office at Hanley, recently erected, I believe white Hollington 
was used. 

I quite agree with your correspondent, Mr. Booker, as 
regards the open specifications now existing in the market 
of York stone, and I am thankful to hear one York stone 
firm has had the good sense to put architects in touch with 
the stone they quarry. F. M. SILvers KENT, | 

Building Material Specialist. 


Str,—May we be allowed a space in your valuable paper, | 
i justice to Mr. Tunstall and ourselves, to correct the 
statement of Mr. George Booker, quarry agent, Driffold, | 


Sutton Coldfield, in your issue of March 15, stating that | 
there are several firms owners of mottled Hollington 
stone quarries, knowing perfectly well, as Mr. Booker does, 
hat we are the sole proprietors of the mottled and red 
Hollington stone. We have practically inexhaustible deep | 
beds of this fine-grained red and mottled stone, which | 
is being very extensively used, especially in the Burton-on- 
Trent district, and if these stones can withstand the acids 
of this most destructive district surely there is no further 
proof of their durability necessary. We shall be delighted | 
to have the opportunity of submitting samples, together | 
with a list of jobs we have supplied, to anyone interested. 
—Yours faithtully, JNo. STEVENsoN & Sons. 
Hollington, near Tean, Stoke-on-Trent : 
March 18, 1907. 


Sir,— Would you kindly permit me to add the following | 
to my letter of the 13th inst ? In correcting Mr. Tunstall’s | 
statement I referred to Alton stone, which is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hollington, the strata and geological formution 
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being the same as Hollington, one of the finest examples of 
mottled Alton being the restoration of Hereford Cathedral. 
under Mr. J. O. Scott Messrs. Stevenson wish me to state 
they are the sole proprietors of the mottled Hollington. 
referred to. In making the statement I did my wish was 
not to disprove Messrs. Stevenson’s statement, ‘but to draw 
attention to a similar stone in the neighbourhood for the 
benefit of the readers of your paper. 
Driffold, Sutton Coldfield : 
March 21, 1907. 


GrorGE Booker. — 


VARIETIES. 


THERE will be a performance by the Royal Choral 


Society at Albert Hall on Good Friday, at 7 p.m, of Be 


Handel’s “ Messiah ” (with original accompaniments). The 


_ band and chorus will number 1,000, under the leadership of 


Sir F, Bridge, M.V.O. 

Tue Stepney Borough Council declined by 30 votes to 
16 to adopt a minimum wage of 30s. for all the able-bodied — 
workmen employed by the Council. The estimates of the 
Council for the year 1907-8 show a decrease of . 14,789/., as 


| compared with the previous estimates. 


Mr. Tomson, burgh engineer for Dundee, has been 
instructed to prepare sketch plans in connection with the 


| Proposed town hall, embodying the idea of retaining the 


present building, but extending it east to Tyndal’s Wynd 
and west to Crichton Street, and providing a new city hall 
at the back. Shops may also be provided. 

Tue Glasgow Liberal Club on Friday accepted plans 
for new premises to take the place of the present buildings 
at the corner of St. George’s Place and Buchanan Street. 
The plans show a building six storeys in height, built in a 
simple form of Renaissance in white freestone. The 
premises will be occupied entirely by the club. At present 
the floor accommodation extends to 17,164 square feet, 
while in the new building it- will be 32,804 square feet. 
The cost is estimated at 22,000/. by the architects, Messrs. 
Campbell Douglas & A. N. Paterson, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow. . 

THE medical officer for the Northwich urban district in 
his annual report says that to house the nation properly 


OUR SPECIALTY 
i's THE | 
IATE DELIVERYY 
OF 
PLAIN & RIVETTED 
STEEL WORK. 
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>>>» oe 
our STOCKS CONSIST 


SECTIONS oF | WW 
| JOISTS, CHANNELS, TEES,] 


BRIGHTON ELECTRICITY WORKS. 
Steel Works supplied: and erected by Messrs. Redpath, 
d Brown & Co., Edinburgh. 


Office: 75 Bath Street 


Pinkston Works, he 


Port Dundas. 
‘Lists _on Applicat 


Office & Works: 
Trafford Park, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


gESSIONS HOUSE, OLD BAILEY, E.C._ELECTROLIER ON FIRST 
(0OR, CENTRAL HALL—DETAIL OF DOORWAY—REFRESHMENT- 


OM. 


, [FIELD PLAIN PUBLIC LIBRARY.—FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN, 


J/THEDORAL SERIES.—CARLISLE: EXTERIOR FROM SOUTH-EAST. 


: 


Jease infectious disease by three-fourths, would sweep 
y nearly all the anzemic, undersized, scrofulous beings 
} crowd the slums, almost stamp out tuberculosis and 
be much at one stroke to elevate the moral and mental 
iement of the bulk of the people and lessen the need 
workhouses, prisons, asylums, sanatoria, epileptic 
nies and hospitals. He adds that slums cannot be 
t with until better houses are proviced, and that the 
,edies for slumdom are to reform existing houses, to 


. houses of a proper character for those who need them. 
vate enterprise having failed to house the people, public 
inisations must undertake it 
to obtain land, and then it would be immaterial who 
t the houses, provided their erection was supervised. 

Lorp SALVESEN last week closed the record in an action 
ae instance of William Pollock, contractor, 166 London 


County Council of Dumbartonshire. 


tion with the construction of the Bearsden sewage 
2me, completed by him in July 1897. The contract 
’e was 7,162/. 6s. 3d., but the pursuer avers that in the 
rse of carrying out the scheme the original plans were 
erially departed from by the defenders. The sum sued 


consists of (1) 8,034/, the balance of the sum brought | 


in the measurement after allowing for payments on 
sunt amounting to 7,479/.; (2) 500/. deposited by the 
suer in security of his carrying out the contract; (3) in- 
‘st on that sum, 15/. 18s. 11@.; and (4) 2,100/, being 
total of various additional claims. The defenders plead 
‘the pursuer, having assigned all his claims under the 


AHN 
SYSTEM 


EINFORCED 
,ONCRETE 


THE KAHN TRUSSED BAR IS A 
SCIENTIFIC & ECONOMICAL REIN= 
FORCEMENT. 


MARK THE FIXED SHEAR MEM- 
BERS. THEY MEAN—TO_ THE 
CONTRACTOR, RAPIDITY AND 
ECONOMY OF ERECTION—TO THE 
OWNER THEY MEAN EFFICIENCY 
AS WELL. 


NO LOOSE MEMBERS TO FIX. 
WE CHARGE NO ROYALTIES. 


WE SELL TO ALL CONTRACTORS. 


(ld decrease the mortality by more than half; it would | 


sk the erection of slums by the jerry-builder and to pro- | 
The preliminary step | 
set, Glasgow, against the Eastern District Committee of | 


The pursuer asks | 
-ee for 10,649/. 18s. 11d, said to be due to him in con- | 


| 
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contract, has no title to sue the present action. They admit 
that during the progress of the work certain alterations 
were from time to time made in particular portions of it as 
occasion arose, but they say that none of these alterations 
constituted a material divergence from the work specified 
in the specification and tender. In October 1903 the de- 
fenders offered to the pursuer 1,000/., and also the amount 
in the deposit receipt, 500/., in full settlement of his claims. 
This offer is repeated on record under reservation of all 
pea rights and pleas. The case was sent to the procedure 
roll, 

For visiting Holland and Germany during the Easter 
holidays the Great Eastern Railway Company’s British 
Royal Mail Hook of Holland route offers exceptional facili- 
ties. Passengers leaving London in the evening and the 
northern and midland counties in the afternoon arrive at 
the chief Dutch cities the following morning. A corridor 
train with vestibuled carriages, dining and breakfast cars 
is run on the Hook of Holland service between London and 
Harwich. From the Hook of Holland through carriages 
and restaurant cars run in the North and South German 
express trains to Cologne, Bale and Berlin, reaching Cologne 
at noon, Bale and Berlin in the evening. Special tickets at 
reduced fares have been arranged by the Harwich-Antwerp 
route for passengers wishing to visit Brussels for the Field 
of Waterloo. For the convenience of passengers, tickets 
dated in advance can be obtained at the Liverpool Street 
station continental inquiry or booking offices. The Danish 
Royal Mail steamers of the Forenede Line of Copenhagen 
will leave Harwich for Esbjerg (on the west coast of 
Denmark) on Monday, March 25; Thursday, March 28 ; 
Saturday, March 30; returning Tuesday, April 2; Wednes- 
day, April 3. The General Steam Navigation Company’s 
steamers will leave Harwich on March 28 and 30, returning 
March 31 and April 3. 

To the vast numbers who with jaded nerves and flagging 
energies are seeking resuscitation in the way of restful and 
health-giving change from the activities of city life during 
the ensuing Easter recess the A.B.C. Easter programme 
just issued by the Great Central Railway Conipany will 
strongly appeal. Within its covers are conveniently tabu- 
lated an almost unlimited choice of resorts suitable for all 


tastes and requirements. On Wednesday, March 27, 
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excursion facilities are announced to over sixty Irish 
ports and inland towns. The arrangements for Thurs- 
day, March 28, cover nearly 250 seaside and inland 
resorts extending through the Midland Counties, Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Lincolnshire, North-east and North-west coasts 
and North of England generally. The trains are equipped 
with buffet cars, enabling meals to be served on board at a 
most reasonable tariff. The special expresses leave Maryle- 
bone at convenient times and arrangements have been 
carefully made to shorten the journey of the long-distance 
traveller by bringing his destination as near London as 
possible in point of time. For those who cannot leave 
until late on Thursday an extra fast train is provided, 
departing from. Marylebone at 12.5 midnight. Special 
trains will also be run on Good Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday (Bank Holiday). Other noticeable features 
of the programme are the issue of Saturday to Monday 
week-end tickets; frequent day and half-day facilities to 
the beauty spots of Middlesex, Herts and Bucks; bicycle 
and pedestrian tour tickets; extension of the week-end 
ticket arrangements, &c. Copies of this comprehensive 
publication may be obtained at Marylebone station, com- 
pany’s suburban stations, town offices or agencies, or from 
Publicity Department, 216 Marylebone Road, N.W. 


Messrs. FarnHaAm, Lrp, of Caxton House, Westminster, 
have been awarded a contract for the cleaning of the frontage 
of the older portion of the Glasgow Stock Exchange facing 


Buchanan Street and St. George’s Place, and for the sub- 
sequent treatment of this frontage, and of the frontage of 
the new portion of the building, by the Farnham patent 
paraffin wax process. Considerable decay has taken place 
in the stonework of the older portion of the building, and 


signs of commencing decay are already showing on the | 


new frontage, which was only completed a few years ago. 
Glasgow architects will no ,doubt watch with interest this 
first important piece of work in their city which is being 
carried out by Farnham, Ltd. There has been so much 
evidence in recent years with regard to the deleterious 
etfects of the Glasgow atmosphere on stonework, and so 
many efforts have been made, without much success, to 
preserve stonework in Glasgow from the action of the 
atmosphere, that the result of the Farnham treatment will, 
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no doubt, be carefully watched by all Glasgow archite; 
interested in the subject. The treatment consists in ¢] 
drying out of all moisture from the stonework and filli; 
the pores of the stone to a considerable depth with pu 
molten paraffin wax, which sets hard in the pores of tj 
stone, and remains permanently unaffected by acid oralka 
No moisture can again penetrate the stone, and therefo 
the cause of decay is removed. After the paraffin-w; 
treatment the surface is cleaned off by the Farnham san 
blast process, so that the fabric is clean and no deposi 
remain on the surface. Rae 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


ANYTHING relating to the productions of Messrs. Peckett 
Sons, of Bristol, cannot fail to be interesting, for the wor 
shops are models. When so many businesses are in tl 
hauds of temporary directors, it is satisfactory to have 0; 
on a grand scale which is under the direct supervision 
the proprietors. In consequence Messrs. Peckett can elai 
many improvements in their engines. The principle 
standardisation which is now so much recommended as 
it were a discovery of a commission, has been long adopt 
in the Atlas Works, for all parts of the engines “are ma 
to standard gauges and templets, every locomotive bei 
interchangeable with all others of the same size and clas 
As Messrs. Peckett have many customers among ¢o 
tractors, with whom time is money and who canr 
have relays of locomotives to meet contingencies, th 
felt themselves bound to create supplies which wot 
be equal to every .demand. The views of the stor 
are enough to give confidence to everyone who inye: 
in a locomotive and thinks of accidents to it. 1] 
engines have to sustain more wear and tear than the 
in the service of contractors, and in consequence the 
coming from Messrs. Peckett are pictures of strength 
well as of simplicity of construction. It is hardly necesse 
to say many other varieties are produced in addition 
those for contractors. Some are used on branch lines a 
light railways, and the qualities of Messrs. Peckett’s lo 
motives are put to the test in quarries, collieries, gas wor. 
&c. The catalogue presents photographs of several typ 
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BE ics, and there are also views of the different | of a surplus dividend of 3 per cent. on both the Preference 
icartments of the Atlas Works. Asa thorough English | and Ordinary shares, absorbing 9,oo0o/., leaving a balance tc 
Jiness for the supply of genuine and substantial loco- | carry forward to next year of 7,904/. os. 3d. The dividends 
ives, Messrs. Peckett’s is entitied to preference before | will be payable in two equal instalments on March 30 and 
; foreign establishments. September 30 next. The works, machinery and plant of 
“| Sn het SF Saree the company have been upheld during the year, and all 
4 new catalogue descriptive of their hand lifts has been | renewals and repairs charged against revenue. The directors 
sed by Messrs. R. Waygood & Co., Ltd. Those who | regret to report the loss since the last general meeting, 
" suppose that hand-power is very limited will be sur- | through death, of their colleague Mr. James M. Blair, whe 
red to find what can be accomplished by it when aided | had occupied the position of a director since the formation 
yngenious mechanical aids. A warehouse liftis equal to | of the company. The directors have appointed Mr. 
je 10 cwt. to 10 feet, while a slanting lift for cellars can | Grahame H. Thomson, a son of the former deputy-chair- 
| ate from 12 cwt. to 20 cwt. along the sides of steps to a | man, a director of the company. The directors retiring are 
cical height of 10 feet. But weight lifting is not the only | Mr. J. Hamilton Turner and Mr. Grahame H. Thomson, who 
Jsideration. Steadiness is often the most important | offer themselves for re-election. 

ility, as in hospital and infirmary lifts, lifts for invalids, | 

gsengers, furniture, dinners, &c. A common nuisance in 
/e streets arises from the clumsy and tedious manner of | ; 
.ng down beer-barrels to public-houses. For 12/. 10s. | BUILDERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 

lisrs. Waygood can supply a portable lift which would | Tue twenty-sixth annual meeting was held on the 6th inst. 
jinish the inconvenience to passers-by. The use of this | Mr. T. F. Rider presided. The secretary, Mr. C. M. Brown, 
jaratus should be made compulsory by local authorities. | having read the minutes of the last general meeting, the 
»re are also lifts for raising pianos, carriages from | Chairman said that since 1898 they paid in claims between 
ements, and, in fact, Messrs. Waygood have adapted | 130,000/. and 140,000/., besides returning some 28,000/, tc 
jliances to suit all requirements, whether commercial, | insurers in rebates, and the fact that the funds now avail- 
i;ufacturing or domestic. | able are over 22,000/. shows a record with which the 
; _ directors have a right to be satisfied. The increased and 
| | extended liability under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
| . 1906, is receiving the most careful consideration of the 
P. & W. MACLELLAN, LTD. | directors with a view to arriving at an estimate of the 
= directors’ report for the year ending December 31, 1906, | increased cost, and with the experience of twenty-five years 
es that the net balance at credit of profit and loss account, | under the present and previous Acts to guide them, they 
ir providing for bad and doubtful debts, directors’ fees | feel sanguine of being able to fix rates of insurance which 
| percentage of surplus profits due to managing directors | will be satisfactory to their members. The Chairman 
| certain officials, and including the balance from last | moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 

r of 4,4827, 19s. 11d., is 66,654/. os. 3d. Deducting there- The resolution was seconded by Sir John Mowlem Burt. 


m the year’s interest on Debentures, 6,750/.; amount | On the motion of Mr. Thos. Hall (Hall, Beddall & Co.). 
isferred to depreciation account, 7,500/. ; and to reserve | seconded by Mr. Woolf (J. & H. Cocks, Ltd.), the retiring 
d, making it 70,000/., 17,500/.-—31,750/.—there remains a | directors, Mr. Woodman Hill, Mr. A. Krauss, Mr. Wm. 
ance of 34,904/. os. 3d., from which the directors recom- | Nicholson and Colonel G. H. Trollope, V.D., were unani- 
nd the payment of the dividend on the Preference shares | mously re-elected. 

) per cent., absorbing 9,000/. ; dividend of 6 per cent. per Mr. Wall moved that the directors’ fees be 6o0o/. for last 
lum on the Ordinary shares, absorbing 9,000/.; the payment | year, as in previous years. 
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The motion was seconded by Mr. F., G. Minter, and | petition from property owners for paving with cedar bloc 


agreed to unanimously. Asphalte pavement, while desired by a few residents, did; 
~ Mr. Chas. Fox, F.C.A., was re-elected auditor of the | meet with general approval from the fact of its being 
company. expensive and a possibility in a very few years of be; 


Mr. Sharman proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, | badly cracked up, this giving the street a very untj 
which Mr. Thomas Hall seconded. Mr. Charles Wall sup- | appearance and also lessening the life of the pavement. | 


ported, and it was carried by acclamation. Under the conditions as herein briefly set forth, the fj 
The Chairman returned his thanks. ordinance was drafted for paving Euclid Avenue, a distan 
Mr. Bartlett (Messrs. Perry & Co.) proposed:,a vote of | of 2,200 feet, with a granite-top macadam pavement. T 
thanks to the secretary and the staff. roadway on this avenue was paved to a width of 30 fe 


Mr. Sapcote (Birmingham), as representing the pro- | between face of curb and included the gutter flags, whi 
vinces, seconded the resolution. were combined with the curb. °, 

Mr. C. M. Brown (secretary) returned thanks for himself | The curb and gutter was constructed on a bed of cind 
and the staff. 8 inches in thickness. The curb was 7 inches in thickne 
| with an average height of 12 inches, and combined wit 
| gutter flag 18 inches wide and 6 inches thick. The cy 
GRANITE-TOP MACADAM.* exposed at the summits of the gutter was 4 inches, a 
$0) _| 8 inches at the outlets of the gutters. The combined cy 
Up to the year 1899, Oak Park had been striving to get and gutter was constructed from Portland cement a 
street pavement which would fill the conditions for a resi- | oranite screenings and crushed granite in proportions ar a 
dence suburban town as to cost, general appearance and | part of Pcineataame parts of granite screenings and fo 
durability. Prior to the above date pavements had been parts of crushed. granite. One inch on top of gutter fl 
constructed of limestone macadam, cedar block in the | ang roadway face of curb was composed of ona part 
business district (which has since been displaced by brick), | cement and one part of fine granite screenings. The cu 
and two streets of asphalte. The curbing used in a majority | anq gutter was laid in 6 feet sections, and the corners 
of the above pavements consisted of limestone in 6-feet | ctreet intersections were rounded to a radiae of 6 feet a 
lengths, 30 inches in depth, hammer-dressed to 12 inches on | a¢ aj] public alleys rounded to a radius of 14 foot. _ 
the tace and 6 inches on the back, and to a thickness of 4 to | The roadway between the gutter flags was excavated 
6 inches. — ; Sine > De such a depth and in such a manner that after the subgra 

The difficulties arising from the pavements existing at | had been thoroughly rolled with a steam-roller of not le 
that time was mainly this :—The limestone macadamn streets | than ro tons weight, and after the different courses 
were constructed with insufficient crown and ground up | material had been placed thereon, the finished paveme 
rapidly under the action of traffic, and were exceedingly | ;, the centre of the roadway would be 6 inches above tl 
dusty if not properly sprinkled. Cedar block pavement was top of the curb, giving an average crown of 1 foot in 30 fe 
expensive at almost any cost, and especially so at 1 dol. per On the sub-grade the first course was composed 
yard, when the life of the pavement did not exceed seven | tacadam limestone bonded with limestone screenings, al 
years, and the abutting property was compelled to stand a | measured 8 inches in depth over the entire roadway betwer 
second assessment to replace the old cedar block. It may | cutter flags after rolling On top of the 8-inch course 
be well to state at this point that at that time the Board of | TiacHtlanneeene placed layer of medium limestone bond 
Local Improvements of Oak Park refused to, consider any | with limestone screenings, measuring not less than 4 inch: 

Ss Vos 1 ~~ | in depth over the entire roadway after rolling. 

* A paper read before the Illinois Society of Engineers and On top of the 4-inch limestone course was placed 

Surveyors by R. A. Carpenter. layer of medium crushed granite, on top of which wi 
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' streets being deposited on the pavement. 
’ macadam street extending into a district where all the cross 
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placed sufficient bonding gravel to thoroughly fill all inter- 
stices, and as the rolling was in progress the roadway was 


‘thoroughly drenched with water and the rolling continued 
‘until all water placed upon the pavement would seek the 


gutter, indicating a thoroughly bonded pavement. The 
course of granite measured not less than 3 inches over the 
entire pavement after rolling. 

On top of the bonded granite course wes placed a layer 
of pea granite + inch in thickness over the entire roadway 


‘and the whole roadway thoroughly rolled, compressing so 
‘far as possible the pea granite into the bonding gravel. | 


The gutters were then thoroughly cleaned by brooms and 


‘the entire street barricaded for one week to thoroughly dry 


out and harden. At the expiration of one week the avenue 


_ was thrown open to traffic, and for seven years has required 


no maintenance further than cleaning and sprinkling, and 
has always been perfectly satisfactory to the abutting 


property owners who paid for the improvement. 


At the time the Euclid Avenue paving was completed 
there were many residence streets in Oak Park ready for 
improvement. A large majority of the petitions received 
by the Board of Improvements for paving streets in Oak 


' Park since that time have been for granite-top macadam, 
‘with the request that the specifications be the same as 


Euclid Avenue. Many streets up to the present have been 
paved in this manner, approximating 250,000 dols., in- 
eluding those constructed by special assessment and private 
coutracts. 

. Experience has shown there are a number of points to 
be observed in constructing granite-top macadam pavements 
in order to give the best results. 

First, it is advisable, where it can be done, to make a 


system out of each special assessment and pave all streets, 


both ways within the district comprising the system, and 
thus avoid so far as possible the mud from unimproved 
A single paved 


streets are unimproved will be injured more from the mud 


of the cross streets: being deposited on the paved streets 


than from all the traffic on the street in ordinary dry 
weather. It will further be found where a single street is 


paved in an unimproved district, traffic (both heavy and 


light) will in nearly all instances go considerably out of the 


| weather and dust in dry weather. 


way in order to take advantage of a paved street, which is 
unfair to the owners of abutting property who have paid 
for the improvement. 
_ Second, one of the very important questions in construct- 
ing granite-top macadam streets is to give plenty of crown, 
12 inches on a 30-feet roadway is none too much, and also 
to be sure that the rolling is continued long enough on the 
granite course to insure the street being thoroughly bonded. 
Third, one of the mistakes that is often made in con- 
structing streets of this character is in using too much bond- 
ing gravel.) A great deal of care should be exercised in 
spreading the gravel (and especially so when the gravel is 
wet and chunky), otherwise it will. be found patches willl 
appear where the gravel is greatly in excess and other 
places where there is an insufficient amount to receive a 
bond. Any overplus of gravel on a street when opened for 
traffic will cause the pavement to mud up badly during wet 
The least amount of 
gravel that can be.used and still have: all interstices filled’ 
will give the best. results, and cause: the least trouble on 
maintenance in the future. : 
The average estimated cost per square yard on granite- 
top pavements in Oak Park is 1.35 dols.,; and granite curb 
and gutter 70 cents per lineal foot. 
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A meEEtTING of the Midland Association of Headmasters of 
Schools of Art was held at Burslem last week. The 
members of the Association who attended first paid a visit 
to the pottery of Messrs. Doulton & Co., Ltd., where they 
were given an opportunity of inspecting the various pro- 
cesses in connection with pottery manufacture. Subse- 
quently they assembled in the lecture theatre of the 
Wedgwood Institute, where Mr. Stanley Thorogood (head- 
master of the Burslem School of Art) read a paper on “ The- 
Art Training of the Potter.” 

According to the Staffordshire Advertiser, he said pro- 
bably there was no craft dealing with the arts which was 
more fascinating, interesting, and so full of difficult problems 
as that of potting. Here they had to deal with a plastic 


material that might be treated in an endless variety of ways ; 
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‘it might receive the roughest treatment or the most delicate 
handling imaginable, and practically all the known forms 
of expression might be embodied in one work. It provided 
‘scope for the scientist, artist, modeller and designer, and 
‘the processes—both scientific and artistic—were so numer- 
ous that one would indeed have to be a genius to master 
‘them all in a litetime. Although the scientist was always 
‘making discoveries, the problem of firing and the effect of 
‘varying temperatures were so intricate that they were never 
‘thoroughly solved and were always a source of anxiety to 
‘the potter. Possibly there was no district in the country 
where there was greater need for a school of art from a 
practical point of view than in the Potteries. They were 
‘surrounded by craftsmen and young people whose very 
livelihood depended on a knowledge of art in some form or 
-another, and he was pleased to say that within recent years 
many advances had been made in the direction of recog- 
nising the importance of the art training given in their 
‘schools. As illustrating the general awakening to the 
importance of art education in the district, he might point to 
‘the co-ordination of the elementary and art schools which 
was taking place in each of the five Pottery towns, but 
while this system could not fail to have a beneficial effect 
‘on the workers in the staple trade, he hoped that the day 
was not far distant when authorities and public alike would 
look more broadly on art education. 

In this age of machinery and commercialism, it was 
impossible to deal with this subject without first of all 
considering what was demanded of those they were called 
‘upon to train. One felt that the great work of the twentieth 
‘century, so far as many of the artistic crafts were concerned, 
was to educate students in the principles of art, to inculcate 
a practical knowledge of the manufacturing conditions 
imposed by machinery, and to endeavour to introduce 
artistic beauty into machine-made productions. However 
distasteful to the artist, they must accept the commercial 
conditions, for machinery had come to stay. Lovers of pure 
handicraft might regret to learn that quite go per cent. of 
the products of the Potteries were machine made, but it 
nevertheless was a fact. Take, for instance, that interesting 
craftsman, the thrower. While he might have the oppor- 
tunity of being a great artist, commercial conditions almost 
turned him into a machine. Many might imagine that 
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students studying form and designing shapes might take a 
piece of clay and evolve a shape directly on the wheel, and. 
this no doubt would be an ideai method, and one that’ 
would appeal to the artistic craftsman, but he feared it was 
impracticable and to a certain extent useless in a school of 
art. Inthe first place, to throw a shape that was practi. 
cable, in other words one that would fire, was one of the 
most difficult feats imaginable and one that required years | 
of practice in order to become expert. Then, further, few 
throwers for first-class work were required in the Potteries, 
and even their work was almost entirely confined to throw- 
ing from shapes already designed for them on paper. Un- 
fortunately, however facile a thrower he might be, he was | 
rarely if ever called upon to design shapes directly on the | 
wheel, and this was regrettable, seeing how suggestive of | 
fine form was this means of production. 
Again, in the case of the ordinary pottery modeller, | 
many of his methods were mechanical and required extreme | 
care. The pottery decorator, however, dealing with first. | 
class hand-painted work, was, in one sense, not so limited. 
It was true he must know his palette, and it required some _ 
years of experience to become an expert in the application | 
of colour and to learn the effects of the fire, but an unerring 


draughtsman and colourist had endless opportunities of 
applying his knowledge in every conceivable way. There | 


was practically little limit to his modes of expression, and 


in spite of the difficulties with certain colours, very charm-_ 


ing colour schemes were obtainable. In face of commercial 
conditions, they had a difficult task in the matter of teach- 


ing and applying correct methods, for one feared that, with — 


few exceptions, there was at present little demand for work _ 


representative of the best principles. 

They had not yet produced a public that had the taste 
to appreciate it or the knowledge to distinguish between 
good and bad inart. They might be offended and bewildered 
by the motley conglomeration of forms and styles and in- 
Gongruous colour schemes to be met with on many articles 
of utility, and also by the free use of cheap, gaudy 
naturalistic transcripts from nature that were strewn over 
shapes, regardless of the contour, but they were told that 
the public created the demand and that the manufacturer 
must cater for it. While it must be admitted that improve- 
ment in public taste was necessary in order to advance 
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craft he might be engaged ? 


ipottery design, yet it could not be denied that if the manu- 
facturers were more prone to place before the public pottery 
‘of a more artistic character, the demand would fn time be 
created. At the present time one was able to find furniture, 
wall-papers, hangings, tiles, carpets and other requisites for 
the equipment of the house of really artistic merit, and one 
could only assume that the better taste in this direction had 
heen influenced by manufacturers persistently producing 
‘work of a higher artistic order than heretofore. Amongst 
‘the more important of those requiring artistic education in 
the potting industry were tile draughtsmen and designers, 
pottery decorators, modellers, designers, engravers, moulders 
‘and turners, and the question arose what was the best and 
-ynost efficient educational means of training such craftsmen, 
taking into consideration their limited amount of time and 


having regard to the commercial conditions. This led to 


/ 


schools of art. 
It was true that some few years ago they might have 
been accused of not sufficiently applying their studies to 
‘the various artistic crafts, but he feared they might soon 
“have to consider if the pendulum had not swung back a 
little too far. In their eagerness to be practical were they 
not in grave danger of overlooking the fact that, in the first 
place, good draughtsmanship and a good general art train- 
jng were of vital importance to the craftsman in whatever 
Certainly the very nature of 
the requirements of the art worker in the Potteries 
demanded, first and foremost, that he should have a liberal 


education in all matters relating to art, and, above all, that 


he should be a good draughtsman. This being the case, it 
meant that the first four or five years of the student’s time 
at school should be devoted entirely to the study of art and 
draughtsmanship in general, independent of any specialising 
and he thought the same should apply to every craftsman. 
Given a student who had devoted his time to serious study, 
and was well acquainted with plant and animal life, the 
laws and principles of ornament, the history of art and 


i 


architecture, and who had learnt to become a good draughts- 
man, and, in other words, had received the liberal education 
which it was the first duty of a school of art to give, he 
would soon turn his hand to any craft, whatever it might 
be. There were many workers who were extremely skilful 


‘the all-important question of technical instruction in their | 
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—as far as their technical work was concerned—in their 
Own narrow sphere, but the two things they lacked were 
knowledge and good draughtsmanship. 

In saying this, he did not underestimate the importance 
of craftwork, for it was manifestly essential that students 
desiguing for any process should be thoroughly acquainted 
with their material before attempting to design in it. But 
craftwork was undoubtedly popular, and to many afforded 
a royal road. This tended to make the student feel that he 
could run before he could walk, and was analogous to the 
art student who desired to paint difficult subjects before he 
could draw. Much of the so-called craftwork executed! 
under these conditions was amateurish and feeble, and as. 
useless as a factor in art education as the copying from: 
lithographs, which was common in some schools of art 
years ago. It would be understood that they had abundant 
opportunities of taking up technical work in their schools 
in the Potteries, and they did their utmost to apply their 
teaching to the staple industry, as was evidenced by the 
amount of potterywork they executed in material. But 
the exceptionally intricate technical nature of potting made 
it very difficult to carry out work in its entirety in a school 
of art, particularly in connection with the firing of large 
works. Again, while many of the processes were easily 
taught in a school, it must be remembered that the majority 
of workers to whom a knowledge of processes would be 
useful were fairly well acquainted with them, and indeed 
had spent practically the whole of their time on the 
technical side in the factory. Consequently, what they 
required from the school of art was the training he had 
endeavoured to indicate. 

In consideration of the fact that they were surrounded 
by factories and that the manufacturers were willing to help 
them, it was a question if it would be advantageous to goin 
for any elaborate system, as without doubt the ideal situa- 
tion for a school of art, so far as its technical work was 
concerned, was really on the factory. One of the most 
important questions they had yet to deal with in that 
district, as in many others, was with regard to apprentices. 
It was somewhat unfortunate that the old system of 
apprenticeship was not now in vogue, as it placed many 
obstacles in the way of their training, and again, the fact 
must not be overlooked that the majority of them were 
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-wage-earners from the moment they left school. Witha | 
few exceptions, the whole of the apprentices’ time in the 
day was devoted to the technical side, leaving only the 
evenings for their special artistic training, with the result 
that they rarely had the opportunity to study the very 
‘branches of work which would be most useful to them, such 
‘as plant and animal life and colour harmonies. An ideal 
system of training would be for apprentices during the first 
few years of their apprenticeship to devote half their time 
to the school of art, studying in a similar manner to 
students at the art trade schools on the Continent. 
Certainly, it would give them an opportunity of receiving a 
good groundwork in subjects which it was impossible to 
teach in the factory. He feared that if anything was to be 
‘done a system of scholarships would have to be 
‘devised, and it would have to be looked upon from a 
mational point of view if they were to have any permanent 
-arrangement. Certainly advances would have to be made 
in this direction if we were to compete with other nations. 
At the conclusion of his paper, Mr. Thorogood gave demon- 
‘strations of various ceramic processes, principally in con- 
imection with the procuction of tiles. 


ELECTRICITY IN EDINBURGH. 


A LECTURE was delivered last week by Mr. F. A. Newington, 
resident electrical engineer, on “ The Electricity Supply of 
Edinburgh.” He began by tracing the development of elec- 
tricity, noting the first arc lamp of Sir Humphry Davy in 
1813, and the simultaneous production in 1880 of the in- 
candescent lamp in this country and America. Of the 
incandescent lamps with filaments made of some of the 
rarer metals the best known were the Nernst and the 
Santalum lamps, and the latter, or something similar, would, 
he believed, be the lamp of the near future. By it he 
demonstrated the light could be increased 44 per cent. with 
a reduction of about 8 per cent. in one’s bill. ‘The develop- 
‘ment of electrical apparatus for heating, cooking and other 
domestic uses was noted, and the lecturer afterwards pro- 
ceeded to trace the progress of the Edinburgh undertaking. 
For the first two years the price for electricity for power 
purposes was 3d. or 33d. per unit, but at that rate electricity 


they numbered 10,coo. 


was not able to compete with steam or gas- engines, AS 
soon as the price was reduced to 13d. per unit people 
quickly realised that the electric motor was an exceedingly 
convenient machine for producing mechanical power. For | 
the first year (1895) only 68 horse-power was in use, 
whereas now the amount was 8,200 horse-power, an in- 
crease of about 120 times in eleven years. Speaking of the 
electricity - undertaking of the city, he said. that the 
machinery first erected at Dewar Place station amounted to 
1,700 horse-power, and the increase in the demand for 
electricity had continued with fair regularity ever since. 
In 1906 the horse-power installed amounted to 20,000— 
that meant that the machinery had increased nearly twelve 
times in eleven years. The buildings at M‘Donald Road 
station as they stood at present would contain about 
18,000 horse-power of machinery, but the site was sufficient 
for double that amount. After describing the plant at the 
two stations he said that at the present time there were 
about 35 miles of feeders, 110 miles of distributing mains — 
and 50 miles of high-tension mains throughout the city. 
Arc lamps were largely used for lighting the streets of the — 
city, the number at present in use being 1,137. The length 
of streets so lighted was about 40 miles. At the commence- 
ment the price charged was 20/. per lamp per annum, but 
the rate had been reduced year by year until now it was 
only 9/. That price included supplying and erecting the — 
lamp and post, trimming and maintenance, and electricity. 
He thought that was about the lowest rate in Great Britain. 
The quantity of electricity used for street lighting now 
amounted to about 1,500,000 units a year. Dealing with 
the progress made during the twelve years of working, he 
pointed out that in 1895 there were 479 consumers, and now 
In 1895 the lamps connected were 
57,400, and now they were 431,000. For lighting, in 1895 
electricity cost 6d. per unit, and at present it was 3d. per 
unit. The price for power in 1895 was 3ed. per unit, and 
it had fallen steadily to the present rate of 14d. per unit, 
The total surplus up to May 15, 1906, amounted to 118,600/,, 
of which 9o,600/. had been invested as a reserve fund, and 
the remainder, 28,000/, had been used in the reduction of 
the general rates of the city. On the motion of the Chair- 
man, cordial thanks were awarded to Mr. Newington for 
his lecture. 
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TENDERS, ETC. 

*~* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, G&c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BIRKENHEAD.—May 17.—The Corporation of Birkenhead 
invite tenders for a central public library on a site fronting 
to Market Place South and Albion Street. The competition 
is limited to architects practising or residing within the 
borough. Premiums of 50, 30 and 25 guineas will be 
awarded by an assessor. Deposit one guinea.- Mr. A. 
Gill, town clerk, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

Dup.irey.—March 30.—For a free library in St. Jaimes’s 
Road. Competitors must be practising within 50 miles of 
Dudley. Mr. H. C. Brettell, town clerk, Town Hall, Dudley. 

SUNDERLAND.—March 30,—New church and halls for the 
Presbyterian Church of England in the Side Cliff Road, 
Roker, Sunderland. Premiums of 25/. and 15/. respectively. 
Lithographed plans of site, &c., on application to Mr. George 
W. Bain, 46 John Street, Sunderland. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHBOURNE.—March 30.—For all the works required in 
connection with the erection of a grammar school at Ash- 
bourne, Derbyshire. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. E. M. Longsdon, 
architect to the Governors, Bakewell. 

Barton-UPoN-IRWELL.—April 5.—For decoration of the 
interior of St. Catherine’s Church, Barton-upon-Irwell. Mr. 
N. Hartley Hacking, architect, 50 Blackfriars, Manchester. 


BepaLe.—April 11.—For restoration of Bedale Church, 
Yorkshire. Mr. G. R. Boreham, quantity surveyor, 24 John 
Street, Sunderland, 

Bepiincron.—April 8.—For work of erecting a Council 
accommodate 200 scholars, at Bedlington, 
Deposit 2/. 2s. Send names to Mr. C. 
the education committee, by 


Northumberland. 
Williams, secretary to 
March 28. 
Betrast.—March 29.—-For additions and alterations to 
Salem Methodist church, York Street. Deposit 1/ 1s. Mr. 
W. D. R. Taggart, architect, 2 Wellington Place, Belfast. 
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BewcastLe.—March 30.—For the eréction of a bridge at Harrocate.—April 5.—For the erection of a villa, 
the Crook, in the parish of Bewcastle, Cumberland. Mr. | dence on the St. James’s Park Estate, Harrogate. M; 
James Murray, surveyor, Kirklinton, Carlisle. Clement Williams, architect, 29 Southgate, Halifax, 
Borpon Camp.—April 9.—For the erection of a post IrELAND.—March 29.—For the erection of a mans 
office at Bordon Camp, Petersfield. The Secretary, H.M. the Maxwell Road, Bangor. Mr. Ernest L. Woods, 2) 
Office of Works, &c , Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. tect, Bangor, co. Down. 


IrRELAND.—April 2.—For the erection of three dwe ; 
houses near Wellington bridge, Cork. Messrs. W, a 
& Son, architects, 28 South Mall, Cork. 


Carpirr.—April 3.—For the enlargement of the head So een ae Scoala of a club at Lito, | 
post office. Deposit 1/7. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Breck BuRiOm y itect, Gi 
Storey’s Gate, S.W. ‘ 

aulte ‘ 6 4] Lonpon.—April 3.—-For the erection of pavilion i 

Car_ton.—April or the construction o 1€ | the Hackney Ono Infirmary, High Street, Home, 
75-feet span Seat Entiee known as Carlton bridge, | y ¢ Deposit 5/ Mr. W. A, Finch, architect, 76 Fins 
carrying a district road over the river Aire at Carlton, Pavement, E.C. | 
within the urban and rural districts of Skipton, and situete Lonpon.—April 4.—For the erection of a pair of eo! 


13 mile south-west of the town of Skipton. Deposit 1/ 
aa oy 2 : z RET ee S20. : at Hendon. The Secretary of the Way and Works | 
Mr. F. C. Carpenter, West Riding surveyor, County Hall, mittee, Midland Railway iene 


Wakefield. - sai ie ee i a 
Cocxton H1ir1.—April 9 —For the erection of Council ONDON.—/April 27.-—For tne erection Ol Gweliiae 

s f 5 ; : the working classes, on a site known as Brantome || 
school at Cockton Hill. The County Education Com- Meeere. ince rane Smithent architects: saa | 
inittee’s Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. Li cheamette! P 3 ueen 5: 


DerpysHirE.—April 4.—For the erection of Council | LupGERSHALL.—March 30.—For the erection ofa ea 


school, Hasland. Deposit 1/4, 1s. Mr. George H. Widdows, | yaq] at Ludgershall, constructed of wood and galya; 


architect to the committee, County Education Office, St. tere te foundation Deposit 2/28. Mr. A. Dry 
Mary’s Gate, Derby. , } 


county surveyor, Trowbridge. 
Doncaster.—April 3.—For the erection of a wing at the Macc esFiELp.—April 8.—For secondary schools! 
Yorkshire Institute for the Deaf, Doncaster. Deposit 1/. 1s. | 250 girls to be erected in Fence Avenue. Deposit 1/, | 
Mr. E. Hall Ballan, architect, 19 and 20 Baxter Gate, }, Beswick, county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 


Doncaster. hue ee Marazton.—April 5.—For the erection of a police! 
DorcHEstEeR.—April 3.—For building three cells at the | stable’s dwelling-house at Marazion, Cornwall. Mr. ( 
town police station. The County Accountant's Office, Dor- | Caldwell, architect, County Offices, Bodmin. 


chester. ; | Mitrorp Haven.—April 3.—For the erection of coi 
EpinpurcH.—April 4.—For the erection of the super- | and laundry-rooms at the Milford Haven County sc 
structure of Edinburgh Post Office extension. Deposit 1/ 1s. | Messrs. D. E. Thomas & Sons, architects, Victoria }} 


Brisrot.—April 5.—For the erection of a mortuary at 
the Stapleton workhouse. Mr. J. J. Simpson, clerk, St. 
Peter’s Hospital, Bristol. 


Mr, W. T. Oldrieve, H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh. | Haverfordwest. 
Fackirk.—April to.—For the work of administrative | NEWCASTLE-UPON-TyneE.—April 4.—For additions | 
block and porter’s lodge to be erected at fever hospital. | alterations at the Westmoreland Road Council a 


Mr. David Ronald, burgh engineer, Burgh Buildings, | Deposit 2/. 2s. The City Property Surveyor’s Depart! 
Falkirk. : Town Hall. 
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ewCASTLE-oN-TyNne.—April 13.—For construction of a 
shed at the city asylum, Coxlodge. Deposit 2/. 2s. 
(City Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Newcastle-upon- 


ewron Agsor.—April 2.—For the erection of piggeries 
» workhouse and removing partitions, &c., at scattered 
15, Mr. S. Segar, Newton Abbot, Devon. 
tpHam.—April 8.—For the erection of Council infants’ 
lin Richmond Street. Mr. Thomas Hilton, architect, 
ion Street, Oldham. 

RMSKIRK.—April 3.—For the erection of a pavilion and 
xtension of the main infirmary block at the Ormskirk 
house, Lancs. Mr. J. Dod, architect, p16 Exchange 
lings, Liverpool. 

iSWALDTWISTLE.—April 3—For the building of two 
'ges situate in Cross Street and Holly Street, Oswald- 
le. Misses E & S. Catlow, Cross Street. 
‘enpLETon.—April 8.—For erecting a school to accom- 
ate about 1,120 children at Halton Bank, Pendleton, 
rd. Mr. John H. Woodhouse, architect, too King 
at, Manchester. 

*9ckLiNcton.—April 12.—For the erection of a Council 
al to accommodate 250 children at Pocklington, Yorks 
John Bickersteth,.clerk to the East Riding Education 
jority, County Hall, Beverley. 


%amiscomBE.—March 29.—For the erection of a dwelling- 
se at Ramiscombe, in the parish of Botusfleming, 
ywall. Messrs. J. Kittow & Son, surveyors, &c., 
neeston. 

3r. ALBANS AND BisHop’s SrortForpD.—April 9.—For the 
tion and completion of a new County Council school, 
tville, St. Albans, and for the carrying-out of additions 
alterations to the technical school, Bishop’s Stortford. 
osit 22 2s. each. Hertfordshire County Surveyor’s 
ce, Hatfield. 

5anpBacu.—April 1.—For the erection of slaughter- 
se at Sandbach. Messrs. Alfred Price & Son, architects, 
orth, Sandbach. 

Scorranp.—April 1.—For the construction of a stone 
joat house for the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, 
1 site adjacent to the foreshore in Port Logan Bay, near 
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Stranraer. Deposit 1/4 1s. Mr. W. T. Douglass, the 
engineer and architect to the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Scortanp.—April 5.—For the work of house to be 
erected in Fraserburgh. Messrs. Reid & McRobbie, archi- 
tects, Saltoun Chambers, Fraserburgh. 

SkIPTON.—April 5.—For the mason, joiner, plumber, 
&c, slater and plastererwork to be done in uine houses in 
Pendle Street, Skipton. Messrs. J. & G. Aldersley, Park 
Avenue, Skipton. 


Srocxport.—April 3—For the erection of schools in 
Newbridge Lane. Messrs. Cheers & Smith, architects, 
Blackburn and London. 

SwinesHEap. — April 5.—For the erection of new 
Wesleyan church at Swineshead, Lines. Mr. A. E. Lambert, 
architect, 22 Park Row, Nottingham. 

UcxrteLp.— April 10.—For alterations and additions to 
the public hall, Uckfield. Messrs. Overton & Scott, archi- 
tects and surveyors, Public Hall, Uckfield. 

Wates.—March 30.—For pulling-down and rebuiiding 
business premises in Market Square, Pontypridd. Messrs. 
W. M. Lewis & Morgan, architects and surveyors, Market 
Square, Pontypridd, or 55 Dunraven Street, Tonypandy. 

Wates.—April 2.—For making certain alterations and 
additions to vestry of Jerusalem Welsh Calvinistic Methodist 
chapel, Ton Pentre, Rhondda Valley. Deposit 1/. 1s. ° Mr. 
W. D. Morgan, M.S.A., architect, Post Office Chambers, 
Pentre. 

Wates.—April 3.—For the erection of a workmen’s 
institute in Commercial Street, Aberbargoed. Deposit 
2/. 2s. Plans and specification may be seen at the offices 
of Messrs. James & Morgan, architects, Charles Street 
Chambers, Cardiff. 

Wates.—April 4.—For the erection of parish hall at 
Treharris. Mr. William Dowdeswell, architect, Treharris. 

WareHam —May 1.—For the erection of almshouses, 
boundary walls and fences, &c., at Wareham, Dorset. Mr. 
G. Clavell Filliter, North Street, Wareham, Dorset. 

Witron-Le-WEar. — April 2. — For alterations at the 
school. The County Education Committee’s Architect, 
Shirehall, Durham. 
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§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 


Contractors to the 
Corporations, &c. for Granite 


Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & CO., LTD., Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


Hand FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER. 


‘Ontractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


ST. VINCENT ST., CLASCOW, 


ICHARD D. BATCHE 


2, 


“4 


oo and Consulting Well Engineer. 
Larcesr Sram Wett-Bortn¢ TOOLS; IN THE KINGDOM. 2 @> 


y 2, 
Oy Ss S SS Po, 
Keres 
PaO 
ys? 
LONDON OFFICE, Telephone No. 3545 London Wall. 


ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 2. 
WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. 

UEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 

> —E— ss 

UXXVII, of THE ARCHIT«CT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced { Trade Mark: 


. L. HARTSHILIg 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century agg 
are as good now as when first fixed. 


EXCELSIOR 


HARD BLUE STONE, 


principally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 
Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 
JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


giles THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. [Marcu 29; 1907, 


SUPPLEMENT 
CARDIFF. 
TEND ERS. For the erection of stores at Trade Street depéts. Mr. \ 
Harpwr, city engineer. 
; ABERCARN. Blake ., : ; 4 ; 3 : 4756 17 
For the erection of subsidiary sewers. Mr. J. Wittiams, Gough . ; : ~ : ; . 728i 
engineer and surveyor. Paeaes & Co. : P Tbe ae 4 
Nunn . ° . : ° . : “2,074 10 4 Blacker Bros. 5 : f . 3 . 672 © 
Parfitt ° ° . ° ° ° . ° 2,848 Oo oO Dunn Fi J i \ 3 ¢ Z i 668 8 
Sayers . . . . : : . - 2,450 0 0 Beames . : ? 4 : ; : - 667 10 
Fones . . : . . 2,432 Oiay Hallett . : i : < 3 3 . 662 16 
Dyson, Parfitt & Ge : 5 . ; uf 253200 eao Turner & Sons ‘ : ? : , . 626 
Rossiter. eee eet: . - 1,962 3 9] Williams Me tC tté=~*YSCS 
Rees, Jones & Co. . . . . - 1,904 14 9 Symonds & Co. : , : 5 : . 62336. | 
Barnes, Chaplin & Co. k : : . 1,881 5 8] Davies & Son 7a : : ‘ a KA {i 
Macnas, Newport (accepted ) é : £7280) 20.0 Cox & Bardo . ’ . r : ; . ee . F 
ALDERSHOT. Morgan . : : : , : : - 500.5 
making-up Coleman and Institute roads under the | Small. . . . : . . - 598 o 
Private Street Works Acts. Mr. F.C. Uren,surveyor,| Allan. : . : . . . - 586 11 
Col Road Evans Bros. . : ¢ ; , : : 5795 8 
oleman Road. Bonne ; ae 
Kem ‘ 5 : ; P . £264 0 0 i 
Mate Wells& Co. peape we Knox & WELLS, Cardiff (accepted ) ; « 55Sae F 
Ripley, Strong & Co... ; : ‘ OGL ON: OF CARISBROOKE. 
Norris, Hale ‘(accepted ) , ; : : . 198 0 ©} Fora sewer at Cemetery Hill, for the Isle of Wight Rei 
Institute Road. | District Council. Mr. H. NEWLAND, surveyor. 
Kemp . : f mageg noete Barton & Co. . F 7 P : p 4447 ae | 
Martin, Wells & Co. 3 4 : . 282 0 o Barton . : : ° . . . - 259 0 | 
Norris . . 5 . 196 0 o| Hayter . : ; : : . - 238 10 | 
RIPLEY, Srronc & Co. (accepted ) ; : S92) 167 Me Ball & Son. : , . . . - 229 0 | 
Quinton . ; 3 , : - 227. | 
BASLOW. Scotr, Newport (acc epled) : : ; ~ 220. \ 
For the erection of a new house for Mrs. Stockdale, at CHATHAM ] 


Basiow, near Sheffield. Mr. F. Hourron Wrencu, 


AMLCE.,, architect, 217 es a Sheffield. For erecting laundry building and bakery. - Mr. E. Fane. 


Coss, architect, Rochester. 


Longden & Sen Ltdiis 2 g “80814 Il oO 

W. & A. Forsdike . : f 3 6,200 0 Oo : : Accepted tenders. i 
Ash, Son & Biggin, Ltd .  .  .  . 6041 12 g| Skinner, Chatham, laundry. . . =. £2,190 8 | 
Fidler, Late, : : . 6912 0 0 Phillips, Gillingham, bakery ; 2 . | 920m | 
Boot & Son . , , E : : : . 5,760 © o| For the painting of the outside wood and ironwork of th’ 
Holmes : : : 3 ; ; o I5O70 Onn O cottage homes, staff house and school buildings, for th’ 
G. Sheldon . ‘ 4 ‘ “plk.O34 02-0 Guardians of the Medway Union. 
D. & G. SHELDON (acc epted) , ; ih BOS Tao Swain & STANLEY, 212 Canterbury Street, Gill- 
Allsop & Son : 4 . ie AOTS (O80 ingham (accepted ) . : : 2 : - £54 mae 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


| ROCHESTER KENT » 
[loon orrce 139 oveenvinrona STEED 
| 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 

MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works : NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTEN? 

30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVICATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRICHT 

SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on applicati 
\ the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 

ALL GEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to he absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious. adulteration’ 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


Tay TERE. a a? FS FUE TE EE. ERY ber 4 PROPERTY. EET 


Teie. No. 2141. ae 


VINCENT RoBERts 


CHERRY ROW, 


| ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free LE E D | 
| For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. <<a 


DARTFORD. 


yleaning and painting at Gore Farm (convalescent) fever 


jospital. Mr. W. T. Harcn, engineer-in-chief. 

ight & Co. . ; SL727e ts 6 
fe me. r ae Raye TSO 
Hssey - 439 0 0 
Kzak : AsiE 15 0 

yetor & Son ; ; : ? 5 418 0 oO 
FLINGHAM & Sons, Dartford (accepted) . waesOAs OO 


DARTMOUTH. 


sarrying-out repairs and alterations ‘to their hospital 
ship May/ly, for the Dartmouth and Totnes Port Sani- 
‘ary Authority. 


1 


hdze & Woolacoft . Peis ik O 
‘atts : é : : : feos 0.| 
Ick ; : : : : : , pe Ee to G 
jis, Clarence Street (accepted ) - pee ON FGe © 
| EDINBURGH. 
he erection of municipal art school in Lauriston. Mr. 


J. M. Dicx Peppre, architect, Albyn Place, Edinburgh. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
_ _—_—_—————_____—____ TET TERETE 


Lk 


CHATHILL. 
For the erection of four houses at Sea Houses, Chathill, 


Northumberland. Mr. GeorGe REAVELL, jun., architect, 
Alnwick. 
Foray, Sea Houses, Chathill (accepted ) . BLOT LL S 
GLASGOW. 


For the outfall sewer contract No. 2A in connection with 
the Southern District sewage scherne. 


Kinnear, Moodie & Co. (recommended) .4£45,381 9 O 

For substructures at Shieldhall in connection with sewerage 
works. 

Good & McKinnon (recommended) . PL oa R26 rt eo 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
For pulling-down and rebuilding shop, King Street. Messrs. 


A. R. Catvert & Whrtiam R. GLEAvE, architects, 
Nottingham. 
HopeweE yt & Sons, Nottingham (accepted) . £4,490 0 0 
GREENOCK. 


| For the erection of Roman Catholic school at junction of 


Main Street and Stanners Street. Messrs. Cowan & 


Watson, architects, Glasgow. 


Accepted tenders. 
Aitkenhead & Sons, Greenock, mason. 
Allan & Baxter, Glasgow, joiner. 
Somerville, Glasgow, plumber. 
Donnelly & Sons, Glasgow, plasterer. 
P. & W. Maclellan, Ltd., Glasgow, iron and steelwork. 
Graham, Greenock, glazier. 
Phillips & Sons, Greenock, slater. 
M‘Culloch & Co., Glasgow, painter. 


| HASLEMERE. 
| For the erection of club, for Conservative Association. Mr. 
J. H. Howarp, architect. 
Smith 5 : ; : ‘ LALosand-. oO 
Chapman, Lowry & Puttick. 1,000 O O 
Holden : : : 936*°0. “o 
Doughton : : : ; : 9407, 0" 70 
Haslemere’ Builders, Ltd, Hasiemere (ve- 
commended ) 850 0 Oo 


| Accepted tenders. 
brard & Son (with Locharbriggs stone) , £14,390 90 0 
(Whom failing, Turner & Son, 14,450/.) 
. & J. R. Watson, joinerwork . SF a) GRORTO: TC 
(Whom failing, J. & F. Forrest, 9,418). | 
urd, plasterwork : , F : - 2,864 15 9 
(Whom failing, trustees of P. F. Cavanagh, 
3,065/.) 

‘unro & Son, plumberwork ‘ ; 2 720i OO 
(Whom failing, Knox & Sons, 2,756/.) | 
ather & Son, steel andironwork . MetOs2 td O | 
(Whom failing, Little & Sons, 1,717/. 18s.) 
obson & Son, slate and asphaltework 3h Gey O. | 
(Whom failing, Ogilvie, 1,372.) 
awson, glazierwork , : j ito , 0 
(Whom failing, Coutts & Co., 1,138/. 8s.) 

£33210 9 9 
dditional works 7,500 O O} 

QUANTITIES, & 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 


LITHOGRAPHED 


RAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED) 


¥THOGRAPHERS, 


y a Large and Efficient Staff 
ially fcr Bills of Quantities, &c. 
5 EAST HARDING ST., 
_ FETTER LANE, E.C. 


ms, ‘* Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 
$nstant Despatch. 


t oval Patronage. 


VANIZED GALVANIZED 
OT. TUBES IRON ROOFING 
a5,Water and Steam. and all necessary Fittings. 


} LARGE ESTATES use my WIRE NETTING, 


| ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY STRATFORD. 


(R, FINDLAY & CO., LTD,, 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
2L ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
AULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 


and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


N OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. 8.W. 


ony 


fe you ordered the; New Journai, 
; LEY. « 


uilding Trade? 


earif not send 14d. in stamps to 
A. GILBERT WOOD, 

_ 6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


/S-arveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post7d.§ 


Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


73 inches wide). 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 


To Architects, ‘Engineers, Builders, &C. 


‘« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.w2s Method of Perspectiwe.- 
Write for particulars free. 
ww. EF. STANLEY & CO... Ltd... 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


LIGHTNING 


(Re 


SAMSON” 


Tenfold 


CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO.| 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, ‘*FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.”* 


the 
Durability 
of the ordinary 
so-called “* best” 
sash lines at practi- 
cally THE SAME | 


BRAIDED (# 
hig 


PRICE. 
iT 1S SPECIFIED by the 
Best Architects. 
IT 1S USED by the Best | 
Builders. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel, Address, ‘‘ May, Sheffield." 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade _ Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on all bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &e. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. 


ee Sn tl le a A A TIE ESI ERT A TTS 
BILLS OF QO UANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 
Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 
Nos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER, 


Telephone. No. 551 Victoria. 


(Jncorp,), 
8 BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

HANDSWORTH. LEWISHAM., ee 
For building and other works at the tramway depot, Birch- | For cleaning and painting works atthe Park fever hospi 
field Road, for the Handsworth Urban District Hither Green. Mr. W. T. Harcu, engineer-in- chief, 


Council :—(a) For raising and reconstructing iron 


roof of the car-shed, rebuilding walls, erecting steel Seo Mi 5 ri } f ; ‘ - £447 0 | 


Fenn : ‘ 5 - “432 0} 


stanchions and other work ; (6) for drainage, altera- Spec 5 ae 
tions to inspection pits and other work. "Mr. H. ae dae ; ; ‘ 38s B | 
RicHarpson, surveyor. Proctor & Son. 3 ; . : aa | 
Contract A. Sabey & Son . ; ; : ; . : Ji 
Hill @ Smith. 5 5. £1357 0 0 Re ons ae 
Meee ' ; ; F a ae 4 ‘ KINNAIRD, 2 St. Ann’s Road, Brixton, 'S.W. | 
Webb & Son : 4 ; : : 6 el STE O10 (accepted) ¥ : J : + 223 0 | 
Garfield ; 1,150.0 <0 LONDON. 
Huteert & LapBu RY, Finch Road (accepted ) LOLS: 14-4.) aren painting, colouring and cleaning work proposed to | 
Contract B. done at the branch school, 253 King Street, Hamm 
Aird & Son. F : 5 : ; of ATO I smith, W. 
Miser ienceue Se eee Mitek 6. 6 CHUDLEIGH Bros. : Snepc Bush Road, W. 
Garfield . : ; : : A ; ‘ si 0 Oo (accepted). 5 : g - £152 ° 
Wood . : 2 : : ; ‘ . 310 0 o| For sewerage and coi teee drainage and other draina 
Holloway ; ; : AB OOUO 4 works, a: to 34 Clarendon Gardens Mr. E. B. | 
Husert & LADBURY (accepted ) : : je, aus Oe Newron, borough surveyor. | 
Paterson, lias ; A : : ; £721 ae 
Bell & Sons . ; k , : ‘ . - 686go! | 
Pedrette . ; : : , ; “ « 586 a3 | 
HEREFORD. Jackson & Co. « 400mm 
For alterations and additions to 40 and 41 Commercial Road, Soan . « “4007 
Hereford, for Mrs. H. Haunt. Mr. Hersert Skyrme, Bonny . . - 389m, 
architect, 138 Widemarsh Street, Hereford. | Neave & Son . 363 0 
Davies ous 1 ( £216 0 0 Rocers & Co., North Kensington (accepted) . 308 0 
Lewis & Co. . : ; ' 3 : - 190 © 90} For alterations and additions to Archbishop Teniso 
Hiles : : : i : ; +. T5790. 01 school, Lambeth, for the trustees. Messrs. Warinc 
NicHoLtson, architects, 38 Parliament Street, We 
minster. 
IRELAND. | Hooper&Son . : : : i «42,980 o 
For the erection of a dwelling-house on Circular Road, Appleby & Sons . : é : : -. 2,000mmO 
Downpatrick. Mr. E. P. Noan, architect. Lapthorne & Co. . + 2,878. 
Gordon & Son : , ; ‘ ’ £835 0.°0o Marsland & Son . . 2,7550no 
Gilmore . ° . ¢ 3798, 10 0 Ansell . : . 2,727 aE 
McDona.p, Dow npatrick (accepted ) : gaz OS FO “MO Holliday & Greenwood « 2,615 imo 
+ 2,5O5/amen 


Flynn & McNeill é ; : ; : 7 Jo SmitH & Son (accepted ) 


‘& WOOD CARVING & 
Eee DECOR SNE a SetoRKS 


FOR ALL CLIMAT 
A R WATER-PROOF. 
. ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PR 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Utd. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 1 


Expert in Photography 
nected with LIGHT AND — 
RIGHT OF WAY, DILAP. 


Architectural Photographer, TIONS, BOUNDARIES, &¢- 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
Prices moderate. Estimates free, Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 TH E G ROVE, WAN DSWORTH, S. Ww. Telephone: 327 Batter: 


VIGERS, SONS & CEC 


TIMBER AND HARDWOOD MERCHANTS: Telegrams, “ THICKLY, LON 
Eo Head Office ) Eagle Wharf, High Street, Peckham, = Telephon: 
Note Address | Whact and Mill, } and at Chelsea and Soho. 360 ee 


SPECIAL FLOORINGS in OAK, TEAK, MAPLE, PITCH PINE, &c,, to any required joint. 
2? LOORING BLOCK.S in DEAL, PITCH PINE, OAK, and other Hardwoods. 


SHIGIEY QUALITY. LOW PRICES. PLEASE WRITE US, 


-— 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SSO a h{_.ew.s“—“—0—owa»$—@$9M9MM0$9S9$sSs>\— > ——: ——mnwnm—’ @mw"9wo 


LONDON—continued. 


yr supply of low-tension switchboards for (@) the Islington, 
Holloway, Hackney and Clapton sub-stations and 
additional switchboards for the Limehouse, Shoreditch 


LONDON—continued. 


For supply of new switch panels, &c., required at the 
Elephant and Castle sub-station. 
British Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 


and Holborn sub-stations on the north of the Thames, facturing Co. 
and (6) the Lewisham, Forest Hill, Stockwell and | 
Tooting sub-stations on the south of the Thames, and 
also small switch panel to be used in connection with | 


the supply by the Woolwich Borough Council of | 
electric energy for the Woolwich tramways. 


Thomas ; 
Evered & Co. 


stations. 


Dick, Kerr & Co. 


Northern 
Sub-stations, 


| Southern 
| ! E Sub-stations. 
Universal Electrical Manu- 


Eckstein, Heap & Co. 


Ferranti, Ltd., Hollinwood, Lancashire (re- 


. £1,188 o oO 
1,005. G40 
$777 1G Oo 


s : é S74 (OO 


For installing additional plant at the Battersea, Brixton, 
| Clapham, Streatham and Wandsworth tramways sub- 


. £646 0 Oo 


facturing Co. . : .£5,908 0 o £4,334 0 0O| commended ) : 562 18 6 
| British Westinghouse Elec- F rete ; ; 
tric & Manufacturing Co. 4,966 8 o 4409-11 0 or SUPP yo cables, cleats, &c., for fixing motor generators 
ent. ; ee hoe S = one eee peaeaae positions. 

' Electric Construction Co. . 4,665 8 o 3,612 11 oO Si aoe 5 ated and Helsby . -£953 10 2 

Kelvin & White 4,396 If 2 MAG By t0 yo roe Bean 4 thse 3 

General Electric Co. . 4,141 15 9 3,100 19 3 We: ae rk ata s Works Co. : a ea eae 

- Cox-Walkers 4,057 0.0 Boman 0:1 estern Electric Co., London (recommended ) g00 2 4 

' Dixon & Son GOI eee 2,966 11 9 | For laying-out forecourt garden at Briscoe Buildings, 

Johnson & Phillips S7 AG. Ge 4. 2,877 10°! 8 Brixton Hill. 

Whipp & Bourne 254A DA 2,885 8 8 Holloway Bros. . “ena 2.245 Cre G 
Evered & Co. . : 2.718) 1G 2,851 16 o Goad , 3 : - ; : Poy eis ake ore, 
Eckstein, Heap & Co. = 2,850 0 Oo F. & H. F. Higgs F 212 OF 40 
Thomas. : : oF 33095 .6:. 0880 2737, 7° 6 J. & C. Bowyer : : : ; 210 15 © 
Edison & Swan Co. . m3, 05550 O02 2,897 10 9 Haropinc & Son, Brixton (recommended ) 206 10 0 
Spacnoterti & Co., London | For pulling-down and rebuilding-39 Great Windmill Street. 

(recommended). 3,330 0 O 2,620 0 oO Mr. Epcar H. SExey, architect. 


For manufacture, delivery and erection of twelve water- Patman & Fotheringham A733. OF 6 
tube boilers for use in the second portion of the Green- Higgs & Hill 1,744 0 O 
wich electricity generating station. Lea F é 1;625° "G40 
Thames Ironworks, Shipbuilding and En- Chessum & Sons 1,623) ¢Oaki0 

gineering Co. . : : . £29,846 0 Oo Greenwood . 7) BIRSOAL OF 
Clarke, Chapman & Co. 25708) 0. O Higgs . ’ # KS 79° OF OG 
Stirling Boiler Co... : : ‘ 26,632 0 O Colley & Son F ‘ ; : mr ig503, OO 
Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd., London (vecom- Rice & Sons : é : 3 > 1,549 O90 

mended ) . : : : F ; 27040 GO O Southern Building Co. : : SS 451 Or 6 
Rowland & Co. . 27,004 0 O Sheffield Bros. ; : ¥¢357 .0..6 
Danks & Co. P Cp tey. ato) tare) Martrockx & Parsons (accepted ) ¥,52h +0. oO 


Quantities by Messrs. 


CorDEROY & CORDEROY. 


All Kinds of 


RUCTURAL & ORNAMENTAL 
IRONWORK. 


OAN & DAVIDSON, Ltd., Carrick Foundry, 
_ STANNINGLEY, LEEDS. 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


Windsor St., 
IRMINGHAM. 
BALUSTERS, NEWELS, 
VERDOORS, and CARVING 
of every description. 


A 


\) 
a 


~ 


SG 
—2 


W. & J. OAKES, 


We) Anchor Street, Hunslet, LEEDS. 
{ | iG Telephone No. 583. 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “ JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIRECRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 

A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, «ec. 

* JINGO” Chimney Pots and 
“* JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 


4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


= ¥ ti 
a 
4. Beh i)" 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST. 


Have*you ordered the New Journal? 
dn | ae 


Building Trade. 


If mot send 14d. in stamps to 
P, A, GILBERT WOOD, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, 


Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. j 


EADING CASES for THE aKCHITECT. 
Price 2s. Office’ Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus London, E.C. 


4 


ae MOSAIC ART CO., 


LTD., 
Telephone’: 34 Emerald Street, 
11053 Central. 
entral. London, W.C. | 
Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. 


Contractors to the West Ham Borough Council, etc. 


[SERS SS ES SE 
CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 
in all its Branches. 

STEEL and IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS, 

ROOF STEEL |; 
PRINCIPALS JOISTS. 
and 


Zy 
SILIS 


x === MOTOR GARAGE ROOFS 


z OUR SPECIALTY. 
Special Estimates on receipt of particulars of requirements. 


ROULTON & PAUL, ix. | 


‘CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, NORW'‘CH. J / 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
» CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A. & HILL & HEY), 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘¢‘ EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST and 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zinc 
throughout. 


Adapted to any style oi 
Architecture. 
Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 
Tele. Address, 
“Ventilator, Halifax.’ 


REG. No. 321,530. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued. 

For the manufacture, supply and delivery of stoneware | For cleaning and painting at the Brook fever hospital. 
cable-ducts required in connection with the reconstruc- Shooter’s Hill. Mr. W. T. Hatcu, engineer-in-chief. 
tion of certain existing tramways, and the construction Proctor & Son : ; : 4 4 - £499 o c 
of some new lines for electric traction. Mills ‘ ; ; . ; , - - 486 Gc 

Per1,000Ducts. | Martin. .  . . | |, |] 
Sharp, Jones & Co. . ‘ : : : -£18 10 o Sabey & Son . . ; , } : «4027 ames 
Crankshaw &Co. . : : ; . . 17.9.0 Fenn ; 4 : : : ; 4 . 327 yee 
Woodward 4 ; : : ; : eR 20 ao Wricur & Co., 150 Brixton Hill, S.W. (ac- 
Wragg & Sons . : d : 4 3 on SMa EO cepted ) 4 : oe A : . 255 ae 
ee oe i Ne ini ac a 2 ss . For repairs to the Worthington pumping-engines at the 
ee . Abbey Mills pumping-station. | 
Tugby & Co. : pene 3 * Pact diyss oy Thames Iron Works Co. : ‘ : - 161 SG 
ea a : : : : , ; : i ; % Hunter & English . , F , f 156 “Giro 
i . . . . . . . . ‘: : 
Robinson Ge Dewher Oversea nee nye Seagers, Ltd., Dartford recone A 2 133 © o 
la-Zouch (recommended ) : : : . 15 0 o| For manufacture, supply and erection of tourteen induction 
Gibbs & Canning, Tamworth (recommended) . 15 0 0 motor generators, &c., at the Clapton, Hackney, Forest 
Ensor & Co., Ltd., Woodville, near Burton-on- Hill and Lewisham sub-stations. 
Trent (recommended) . 3 : On Mather & Platt . ; . ; : - £25,805 Glo 
Doulton & Co., Ltd., London (recommended) . 15 0 oO Dick, Kerr & Co. . . . . - 25,374 0 0 
Donnington Sanitary Pipe and Fire Brick Co., Siemens Bros. . : Be: . - 24,515 10 0 
Ltd. (recommended ) : : é ; COMES ONO Phoenix Dynamo Manufacturing Company 23,407 0 o 
British Thomson-Houston Company - 22,404 Tao 

For laying of stoneware cable-ducts in connection with British Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
tramway construction and reconstruction works now in facturing Company . . : - 21,575 0 0 
hand, or proposed shortly to be commenced, north of Electric Construction Company, Wolver- 
the Thames and south of the Thames. hampton (recommended) . . - 21,434 10 0 

North of Thames. South of Thames. British Electric Plant Company ; . 20,534 5GmeD 
Moran & Son. «~~» £49,239 13. 5 £46,000 0 0} General Electric Company. ; -  -s 10,907 “@mme 
Greig & Matthews . ne Oi ero 5, 23,0012 8 
Mowlem & Co. : — 28,486 0 oO 
Muirhead & Co. . 38,994 0:50 23,155. (0: £0 OXENHOPE, 
Paterson. : ; . 56,994. 2s 30,217 0 9g | For the erection of new Council offices at Oxenhope, Yorks, 
Reid Bros. ; ; OBO Sia tAeco 26,623." 20) bo Messrs. Joun Hacers & Sons, architects, North Street, 
Ewart (recommended) . 35,240 11 8 27 (873 2 10 Keighley. 

Accepted tenders. 

For fitting-up shop No. 2 Chadworth Buildings, Garden'Row Waddington Bros., mason : ; . £330) 15 

estate. Wright, joiner : ; ‘ : : . _1O2 amie 
Haskins . : : F ; 5 4 “6235 Oo Raw, plumber : : : 33 (100 
Sage & Co. .. : : , : ’ of AZO W. Tidswell, Denholme, slater . a 
Wall F . 5 ; <i LS ig su0 W. Tidswell, plasterer . : : ; » 16 ae 
LasceLLes & Co. (accebted) ; ; 2 Sot Seiel-O Whitaker, painter . : : 3 : . I tos 
HICHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LT 

WELLINGBOROUGH. — 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and — 
kinds of Builders and Contracto 

Ironwork. é 


WELDON STON! 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and CRNAMENTAL WO 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPN 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERD 


FALDO’S ASPHALT! 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Dai 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD., 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LONDON. S. 


For the best of everything in 


CYMNASTIC 


66. 


tandard” Porcelain Enamel Ware is moderate in cost, beautiful 

in its finish and extremely durable. Absolute freedom from 

eracks or crevices assures the maximum sanitary protection. A 

bathroom fitted with Standard” Ware greatly increases property 
value. 

Write for our elaborate booklet, ‘MODERN BATHROOMS,” 


also for our special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns. Ask 
for Booklet No. 6, post free on application to Dept. F., 


Standard Sanitary Mfg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


Burford Works, 
HODDESDON, HERTS. 


Contractor to H.M. Government 
India Office, &c. 


English and Swedish Designs. 


A Gymnastic Section Book 2, Information and Plans Gratin 
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i: SUPPLEMENT 
NEWPORT. SHEFFIELD. 
r new premises, High Street, Newport, for Mr. W. Burt. | For water storage reservoir, valves, screens, &e. (Contract 
Messrs. Hasersuon, Fawckner & Co., architects, No. 41, Neepsend Power Station). Quantities by Mr. 
41 High Street, Newport, and Cardiff. S. E. FEpDEN. 
Brownscombe & Son . “ 3 ‘ a Lorca. oO Yorkshire Hennebique Contracting Co.t . 44,918 0 0 
Blackburn . F . . - , wee tA5..07 0 Wellerman Bros.* q ; . : . 4,686 14 oO 
Morgan& Co. . . : : < MeL IC Ot « O Bentley* . ’ : ; 4 : LAOIG, Ono 
Moore . A : A : ’ : mas tOGe OO Fidler, Ltd.* F : é : ; 584,590 ‘10.0 
Jewell & Son : : : : ; tz,036 0. ' 0 Ashley* . : : - : : J) 4714-050 
Reed . 4 ’ F , y é © 2'027...0: (0 Cunliffe* . : ; : , : +. A 2ZUA TERA e 
Linton . . : ; : : : Sa eO00n OF .0 Eshelby & Son* . : ; : ; ~ (4,18@etoes2 
Shopland  . : ‘ : : : £9549999 0.0 Craig*. . : : : : : Mer ria y ky: 
Moon (accepted) . , ‘ , j BS)3,008 O80 Wilkinson & Son* . , - 4 <7. 9,070) 10neo 
Charles. y ; 4 : . ; HT, 00500.0). 0 Taytor, Blackpool (accepted ) } : 3580 ae? 
Smith Bres. . : ‘ : : : Sa TOSOn, Of) O + This firm have included their own special material, 
Williams. * : : 5 ; . 1,949 0 o| and the tender is not comparable with the others. * Add 
| 130/. for work omitted from quantities. 
| * NORTH KEYHAM. SURBITON. 
or erecting sections of St. Thomas’s Church. Messrs. For reconstructing the drains at 47 to 54 Cleveland Road, 
Hine, Oncers & May, architects, Plymouth. Surbiton, for the Surbiton Urban District Council. 
Be agg co o| Rice&Son - 6 6 ee .£142 6 Io 
Pearn Bros. . : : : , ; . 3,998 0 oO McDonald Bros. : : . om 3Q 10)..0 
‘Lethbridge & Son : : : . . 3,985 0 oO Johnson . ; ; é : ° : niet 2. Op .O 
Cockerell . i y ‘ : A 3.958) 15,16 Gaze & Sons . : ; d z ; woe To Ge Le. 
Andrews 4 A F A . ons O20" 0. 0 lake & A. C. Soan . : = 5 Ps et 2 Gee Ole O 
“Wakeham Bros. . : A ; ; . 3,828 0 oO Reading . : : 5 . . . cei 2ae en. 3 
Stanbury . ° . . . 3,708, OF 0 Butcher . : : : : : ; 2 tiOy Gee 
Turpin. : - < : Ps 3 . 3,737.0 0 R. Scase & Son ; A : A a, LYS 14 O 
Roach & Lovell . F ae bod, OO E. Scase . : . . . . . « “JIZ 105 4 
Paynter ‘ : , : : ¥ Tas .5S0r) OF O Larieiy! da” dis Veal» . . . . See awe cs 
Marcuam & Co., Lrp., Plymouth (accepted). 3,445 9 0 Turner . . . . . : : ROME Tele BEAL, 
Roserts, Hampton Lodge, Hampton Hill 
(accepted) . : : ; : . Cr esoc Lae O 
PENZANCE. For the construction of two public conveniences at the 
for laying-out and making-up the main and back roads Victoria Recreation Ground in the Balaclava Road, 
on the Richmond building estate. Mr. H. Mappern, Surbiton. Mr. Henry T. Matuer, surveyor. 
architect, 13 Clarence Street, Penzance. Hyde & Co. . é : : ’ : . £264 0 0 
Tregenza . : F ; ; : 24,0005 070 Turner . : ; ; ; ; : Serle ter ame 
Runnalls_. ns 3 ‘ F 4 942 10 oO McDonald Bros. . . : : : ; nat OF .O 
Pidwell : ; ; F : 865 10 oO Farley . ; 5 ? 4 : 2 239.10 .O 
Burnett & Son, 9 Penare Terrace, Pen- Raines . , : é 3 i : a esis. 9 
zance (accepted ) : é E ; T7Ee LZ. Q Limpus & Son, Surbiton (accepted ). ' i228. °G 0 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON RWAD, 
J a 5 L | 4 Telegrams, “ Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Pslborn, 


Si ABLE Has been before the trade some years, 
and the constant and increasing demand shows that 
S A ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, and others recognise its merits. 


USED THROUGHOUT THE ELECTRIC UNDERCROUND RAILWAY OF LONDON. 


ds S 
1/ | ASST Oe 
BY) Ces 

7 Marg 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


lonvon orice: JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 
a SS 


11 POND PLACE. 


~ BATH & PORTLAND 
* QUARRY QWNERS. — 


rae | 


ae COMBE DOWN, 
MONKS PARK, STOKE GROUND, 


RET pal ' Ee Seem | WESTWOOD GROUND. N@& 
> FARLEIGH DOWN, - widimamcaatm seid ea i aay ey 2 
@~ BRADFORD, "%\| (aieMie eek 


14 saan hice eens a | PORTLAND. 
HEAD BATH VT, oy of the Bar, 5ot7 TD LONDON DEPOTS; 
OFFICES © gw? be opt?™™ rat ate ee SS GW.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK / 
is ' ’ . &SW.R. NINE ELMS Sw. { 
) LIVER POOL:~ Cer a (ul Re 132 CROSVENOR Re, PIMLICO. 
"f 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS,} for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING @ MANCHESTER ee 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


és -* C + + TRAFFORD PARK. 
On EXCHANGE S! EAST. @/ re YER. 9 5 : Ss w_ SP - 


London Representative: - 


1 


WALES. 


For erecting a minister’s house at Salem (C.M.) chapel. 
Messrs. RicHarD Davies & Son, architects, Bangor. 


A. 

Jones & Son . £780 0 oO — 

| R. & J. Williams. AT SS uOnO —_ 

O. T. Williams Fat 10.50 — 
Morris (accepted ) 690 0 Oo £58010 210 
Roberts 5 5 : 680 10 o 611° 127.0 
Pierce . : 3 4 > G73 oO; oO 626 0 oO 
Griffiths ; ; : 1 GS! 0, 90 620 10 o 

A. With reductions. 


WALSALL. 

For execution of alterations and additions to the Congre- 
gational church, Ryecroft. Messrs. Baitry & 
McConnal, architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 


Wistance .4£489 0 0 
Kendrick & Son 5 Af SEO. JO 
Setts & Airston ATS. 23 4G 
Brockhurst & Wood 44270" -O 
Hall & Son 426 0 Oo 
Insley A25 --O- 0 
S. Wootton : : 424 10 Oo 
Jj. & F. Wootton (accepied } B55 5 6 


WARMINSTER. 
For building additions to the Buries, Warminster, for Mr. 
Gratney R. Z. Erskine. Messrs. Lone. & Gass, 
architects, Market Place, Warminster. 


Long & Son. . 41,840 0 oO 
Amery. ; 4 Stil TOO MEOa OD 
Downing & Rudman 15760 80-40 
Curtis & Son 1}719 -10 5-0 
Moore . 1,705 40" 0 
Parsons Bros. 1,627 10 oO 
Moody . 1,600 0 oO 
Colborne 1,588 I0 o 
Ponton. ; 1,560 .0 oO 
Linzey. ; : ; ; as : 1,470 ONO 
BuTcHER & Son, Warminster (accepted ) iggy aig ao 
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NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE interesting brochure issued by the National Fire 
proofing Company on “The Correct Construction of Fireproc 
Buildings” is an explanatory and: illustrated catalogue A 
their system. The numerous photographs. suggest th 
variety of conditions under which the system can be ap 
plied. An essential feature is the use of porous terra-cott 
hollow tile blocks of various shapes, which serve for th. 
construction of floors and for the protection of the girders 
The two photographs showing the effect of fire on girder 
and other steelwork which were not protected are a mor, 
effective argument than can be expressed in words of th, 
risks incurred by an excess of confidence in steel by itself 
The strength of the material may not be inereased by an 
covering as regards the sustaining of loads, but as a coo 
covering either prevents or delays the contact betwee} 
flames and metal, in that way there is an important 
If girders and cross-bearers once succumb the fate of ; 
building is not far off. The appreciation of the Nationa 
Fireproofing Company’s system by insurance offices is a 
gested by one building which used to be charged as if i 
were in a large measure made of wood, but when recon. 
structed was charged at the low rate of 16 cents. In thai 
case there was little steel introduced, for the hollow-tilec 
blocks can be made to serve for floors by their unaidec 
strength. . 


6 


THE annual meeting uf the Association of Municipal! 
Corporations is annonnced to be held at the Guildhall on 
Thursday, April 17. | 


Tue Birmingham City Council having agreed to erect 
cottage baths in certain wards of the city, it has been 
decided to build a suite in Coventry Street as an experi- 
men’. A site 197 yards in extent has been acquired adjoin- 
ing the land presented by Sir Alfred Gooch for the purposes 
of a playground. The baths will comprise six for men and 
five tor women, and the estimated cost of the suite is about 
2,000/, If the experiment is successful baths will be 
erected without delay in other districts. 


O~ 


ARBED 


also FLOORING TILES 


L. W. BRADBURY, = 
206 Upper Thames Street, E.C. pha 


RM) = STAFFORDSH/RE POLTERIES » 


LONE Al Zl CUE ® Telegraphic Address, ‘RICHARDS, TUNSI 


_Nat. Telephone No, 310 Central. 


GREATEST VARIETY OF DESIGNS IN MAJOLIC 


PRINTED AND DECORATED TILES IN THE TRADE. 
Specialty : 


WHITE GLAZED TILES 


For Tunnels, Railway Arches, Dairies, Lavatories, &c. 
Prices, Samples, and Illustrations on Application. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


PINNOX PATENT HEARTH FIRE! 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


\sIGN FOR A KENT COUNTY HOUSE—-WELL GREEN, KINGSTON 
| BY LEWES—HOUSE AT HYTHE, KENT (CASTLE SCENE ESTATE)— 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE, KINGSTON ROAD, LEWES—COTTAGE RESI- 
DENCE, NEAR LEWES, SUSSEX—PROPOSED COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
| FOR LEWES—ENTRANCE LODGE, WELL GREEN, BY LEWES— 
FARM HOUSE, TENTERDEN, KENT (REMODELLED)—DESIGN FOR 
COTTAGES, SOUTHOVER, SUSSEX—DESIGN FOR HOUSE AT CROW- 
BORVUGH, SUSSEX—DESIGN FOR WEEK-END RESIDENCE (CASTLE 
| SCENE ESTATE), HYTHE, KENT—DESIGN FOR HOUSE ON THE 
| sOUTH DOWNS—HOUSE AT SUTTON, SURREY—DESIGN FOR 
MUSEUM AT LEWES. 


TRADE NOTES. 


(aE new Council schools, Gosport, are being warmed 
id ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
‘ates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
, Brother, of Manchester. 


WE are informed that the Carron Company of Carron 
jirlingshire, have obtained the contract for supplying the 
hole of the catering departments at the forthcoming Irish 
‘ternational Exhibition to be held at Dublin with their 
‘Carron ”” gas, steam and coal-cooking apparatus 


_A NEw edition of MHaworth’s “ Practical Timber 
easurer and Timber Buyers’ Tables” has appeared. 
‘though it costs only a shilling, it contains the tables and 
ita which are most often required i transactions with 
nber and other materials. , 


Wirn the object of more clearly defining the different 
terests of the members of the firm, and with a view to 
tther development, Messrs. Oetzmann & Co. are regis- 
ring their business as a joint-stock company with a 
minal capital of 100,0c0/. There will be no initial public 
sue, but should any of the capital be offered to the public 
‘a future date, preference will be given to customers. To 
‘sure continuity of the policy which has been so success- 
I during the past sixty years, the company will retain the 
‘rvices of the partners of the firm as directors. 


_ Accorpinc to the annual report the business of Sir 
filliam Arrol & Co., engineers and contractors, has been 
itisfactory. The net profits earned last year amounted to 
38412, as against 32,081/ for-1905, on the company’s 


oe. 
VY ROYAL WARRANT 2g 


Ltd., 


& T. AVERY; 


a Foundry, 


Sa <a area nee cL 


capital of 300,000/, The dividend is maintained at 10 per 
cent., and over 11,000/. is allowed for depreciation and 
reserve, while the carry-forward is again over 8,000/. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Edinburgh Town Council have agreed to the 
recommendation of the electric-lighting committee that 
application be made to the Secretary for Scotland for 
consent to borrow 85,ooo/. for capital works for the two 
years to May 15, 1908. 


Tue Town Council of Galashiels have given notice of 
their intention to apply to the Secretary for Scotland for a 
provisional order for the purpose of dealing with the drain- 
age of the burgh, &c. It is estimated that the scheme will 
cost from 60,000/. to 70,000/. 

Lorp Ketvin has been nominated as president-elect of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers for the session 
1907-8. The Council has also elected Professor J. J. Thomson, 
Cavendish Professor of Experimental Physics at Cambridge 
and Professor of Physics at the Royal Institution, London, 
an honorary member of the institution. 

THE carpenters, bricklayers and painters in Coventry 
recently applied to their employers for an augmented rate 
of wages and an alteration of their rules of working. The 
subject has been under consideration by the Masters’ Asso- 
ciation, and it was decided last week that it should be 
referred to arbitration. 

TuE housing committee of the Battersea Borough Council 
report that the local municipal housing estates are-not pay- 
ing their way, although nothing was paid for the sites and 
the houses were erected by the Council’s works depart- 
ment. It is proposed to raise the rents of three-roomed 
tenements from 7s 6d. to 8s. per week, and of five-roomed 
houses irom 11s. 6d. to 12s. per week. The total estimated 
receipts from the Council’s two estates are 8,1652. 

Tue Croydon Gas Company has repeated an offer made. 
two years ago to light a section of the town with gas free of 
charge for six months, in order to demonstrate that the 
town can be saved a penny rate as against the arc electric 
system. The semi-official reply of the Corporat on’s elec- 


Aery’s Self-contained Gruck Weighbridge. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Soho 


18 


tricity committee is 
coming into use will eventually mean a reduction of the 
cost of that form of lighting by one-half. 

A peputation of slate manufacturers and others from 
North Wales waited on Mr. McKenna and Mr. Lloyd George 
at the House of Commons last week. The deputation was 
introduced by Mr. Ellis Davies, who referred to the serious 
loss of employment in, the district owing to the giving up of 
the use of slates in many schools. Mr. McKenna, replying, 
reminded the deputation that the case was not so simple as 
it appeared, for they had to deal with the report of the 
inspectors, who, he said, generally reported against the 
slates. He sympathised with the manufacturers, and he 
promised to give the matter further consideration to see 
what could be done, and the inspectors would also be asked 
to reconsider the question. He thought, perhaps, some- 
thing might be done, especially as regards rural schools, 
where the sanitary objection did not apply as in the large 
city schools. 

Tue annual general meeting of the shareholders in the 
Stancliffe Estates Company, Ltd. was held at the registered 
offices of the company at Stancliffe last week, Mr 4c. 
Heathcote, J.P., C.C., the chairman of the Board, presiding. 
Among the: directors present were Mr. J. H. Dawson 
(managing director), Mr. Tom Wright, J.P., Mr. B. 
Morton, J.P., Mr. C. H. Glossop, J.P., and Colonel H. 
Brooke-Taylor. This was the eleventh ordinary meeting of 
the Company, and the directors, in submitting their report, 
had the pleasure of announcing continued success and 
prosperity, and the declaration of a dividend at the rate of 
; per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, besides the 
carrying forward to current account of over 2,000/. The 
report was unanimously adopted. The retiring directors 
were Mr. H. B. Taylor and Mr. C. H. Glossop, who were 
unanimously re-elected. Messrs. Marshall, Gibbon & Co., 
of Manchester, were re-elected auditors. On the motion of 
Mr. C. E. Dawson, seconded by Mr. M. W. Smith, a cordial 
vote of thanks was unanimously passed to the directors for 
their services during the past year. 

Tue British Consul in Morocco states that the country 
requires roads, bridges, telegraphs, railways and canals ; in 
the past many attempts have been made by individuals and 
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that the new form of electric lamps | 


Pas aes! / 


O7, 


corporations to secure contracts for such work, but they 
were unsuccessful because they were suspected of con. 
cealing political designs under the guise of business 
The Algeciras conference has unlocked the door 9; 
Morocco to enterprise, and has made it clea 
that all public works are to be tendered for in the 
open market, and a State bank is to be established, whict 
will watch over the administration of finances. There is t 
be no favouritism, and it follows that contracts will go t 
those people who have gone to the expense and trouble o 
making themselves thoroughly acquainted with the labour 
character, climate and other conditions of Morocco. Privat 
individuals are likely to build extensively in the near future 
and everything appertaining to the building trades may finc 
a market, but the orders are not likely to go to the Unite 
Kingdom unless the trades concerned combine to send ou 
shrewd and tactful experts to take stock of local require 
ments and conditions, and to make acquaintance with th 
men on the spot who could assist them to obtain business 
Catalogues alone will not attract orders. a 


BATH STONE FIRMS. 


SroneE from different quarries belonging to the Bath Ston 
Firms, Ltd., has been employed in various buildings no\ 
in progress. The extensive additions to the master’s hous 
at Eton College are in Monk’s Park stone. For the memoria 
building to Old Etonians, stone from the Combeiield quarries 
Portland, is used. The New Post in Newport is also o 
their Portland stone. The walls of St. Paul’s Presbyteriai 
church, Enfield, are built of Kentish rag with Monk’s Par 
dressings. For the Carnegie Library, Bridgend, Sout 
Wales, Monk’s Park stone is used, as well as for the Count 
Court and Inland Revenue offices, Swindon, St. Luke’ 
Church, Well Hall, Eltham, the Wesleyan church, Chear 
Road, Sutton, and the Wesleyan chapel and _ school: 
Penarth. The Royal Exchange Building, of which Messr: 
Ernest George & Yeates are architects, is of the firm’s Por 
land stone. Their Corsham Down stone is to be seeni 
St. Paul’s Church, Leyton, while Monk’s Park and 5 
Aldhelm Box ground was employed for the Presbyteria 
church and schools, Kensington, Liverpool. 


Entrance and | BUILDING 


Wicket Gates.’ 


Telegrams | 

Illustrated “ Patricks,’ } 
Otley. | 

Catalogue 
Free, Telephone | 


No, 59. 


PETER PATRICK & SON. 
OTLEY, YORKS. 


See my Exhibit at the 


OVERDORS 


NEWELS, BALUSTERS, 
HANDRAILS. 3 


Se ie Re 
TURNERY AND MOULDINGS 


of every description. 


Write for Price List . . 


YOUNG, 
i, 3, and 5 Virginia Road, 
Bethnal Green, 


LONDON, E. 


WINSOR & 
{oy Appointment to their Majesties the tking and Queen, 


MANUFACTURERS OF WATER COLOUR: 


SUPPLY DRAWING OFFICE REQUISITES 
——OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ) 
38 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, ¥ 


To be obtained of the principal Dealers in Artists’ Materials 


t = = —— ae 


eee 
SOS 


RR 
x 


PARQUE 
FLOORS 


H.BASSA 
& CO. 


Late of 87 Charlotte 


NOXNOX 
PRA itis, te. 


Timber Yards—Cospel Oak and Hampste 
Tel. 2607 Paddingion. Telegrams, “‘Toothing, Lo1 


EXHIBITION, 


eer 


Building Tra¢ 


WEEKLY ONE PENNY. 
A PAPER FOR ALL INTERESTEL 


House & Home 


Atall Newsagents, Stationers and Bookst 


ORDER AT ONCE. | 
Or from Publisher, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, 


NEWTON 


+ 


LIMITED, 


throughout the world. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


ie Decimal Association have received a letter signed by 
{r William Mather on behalf of Mather & Platt, Ltd., of 
42 Salford Ironworks, which says :—“ We are strongly in 
 & of the general, and in time the universal, use of the 
yetric system, and believe that its adoption will be of great 
(reo to the trade of the country, not merely on account of 


rcommercial relations with other countries using the 
y2tric system, but also because we regard it as a more 
¢entific and exact system of weights and measures, and 
_qerefore leading to greater accuracy in thought and greater 
ecision in culculation, which so largely concern all 
«gaged in engineering developments. But we think that 
¢measure making adoption of the system compulsory 
\thin a short time, under severe penalties, would be a 
<arce of no little hardship to many businesses, and lead 
ytimprobably to resistance and temporary dislocation of 
¢de. Less draconic measures and persistence in en- 
<avours to enlighten the public will, we believe, more 
rely attain the end in view, and without the drawbacks 
beh must accompany drastic legislation. 

“We think the most practical steps are to urge the 
| D> 
(ivernment to adopt the metric system in the national 
eenals and dockyards and in such businesses as the Post- 
<ice. The effect would be far-reaching and immediate. 
[the second place, we would urge that greater prominence 
<ould be given to the metric system in the teaching in our 
mentary and secondary schools; and lastly, that all 
ssible steps should be taken to co-ordinate such move- 
mnts in this country with similar endeavours inthe United 
Sites. We have no sympathy whatever with the schemes 
tich have been discussed of late to decimalise our present 
Bierds. . . . We introduced the metric system in its 
¢tirety in our works in 1gor for all new lines of work and 
Ms adhered to it since.” 


4 


} 


/Tue new Baptist church at Market Harborough was 
cened on Monday, 25th inst. The building, which is 
(signed in Late Gothic, accommodates 543 persons. The 
jnery is of fumed oak. The architects are Messrs. George 
lines & Son, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C., and 
t2 builders, Messrs. H. Herbert & Sons, of Leicester. 
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A NEW FIRE-DETECTOR. 


Every device which is a means of preventing fire and 
therefore safeguarding loss of life and the destruction of 
property should be welcomed. A new instantaneous fire- 


detector is being manufactured by the Leslie Walker Fire 
Alarm Company, Gamage Buildings, Holborn, E.C. This 
alarm has numerous points of superiority over the 
thermostatic alarms hitherto in use. It reports a flame at 
the earliest possible stage and gives a seco:.d alarm if the 
burning continues ; at the same time being quite immune 
from false alarms, it automatically compensates for slow 
normal variations of temperature, whereas no abnormal rise 
of temperature can occur without instantly causing the 
instrument to give the alarm. To take an example. 
Supposing this detector is installed in a place which is often 
heated up, but is at present cold—say a few degrees below 
freezing-point : if something catches fire suddenly raising 
the temperature to freezing-point, the signal will already 
be rung although the detector is ice cold. A thermostat of 
the ordinary type, on the other hand, in a like instance, 
would have to wait till the fire extended and warmed up 
the thermostat’s sensitive part to a pre-determined degree 
(generally 130 degs. to 160 degs.) before it would act. 

In any building installed throughout with the Leslie 
Walker system, should a fire, even so small as may be 
caused by the burning of a newspaper in any part of the 
premises occur, a warning is instantly given locally and 
sometimes at a distance on a bell, and the exact spot 
where the fire has occurred is shown on an indicator. This 
first call is termed the “ caution call.” 

Should the fire not at once be extingished, then a second 
call is given either on a gong or gongs outside the building, 
and also, where permitted, direct to the fire-station. This 
signal is called the “danger alarm.” The action of the 
instrument will, however, be better understood if we refer 
to the engravings, figs. 1 and 2 above. In these fig. 1 illus- 
trates the detector as it appears complete and fixed to the 
ceiling of a room. Fig. 2 shows the apparatus in an 
inverted position with the outer case or covering removed. 
At the lower part of the engraving is the base for fixation 
to ceiling and furnished with terminals to which the con- 
ducting wires are connected, and which also secure the 
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rectangular springs which carry a cradle om 
which is attached the vital part, viz. a mercurial 
instrument with a horizontal bulb described in 
detail below. The latter appears in the upper 
part of this engraving. The three springs 

. mentioned serve the double purpose of con- 
veying the current to and from the contacts of 
detector and also of forming buffers which it 
is claimed entirely protect the instrument from 
harm, rendering it invulnerable to concussions 
or vibration. 

The tube is shown in detail in fig. 3, referring 
to which the bulb a, with very thin walls, is 
filled with mercury and exposes a large surface 
to the atmosphere. The part B is a very fine 
capillary tube, which conveys the mercury from 
A to the compensating chamber c, this chamber 
see partly filled with mercury. At the point 

a platinum Wire is fused into the tube a and 
is always in contact with the mercury, and at 
E and F are two platinum wires fused into the: 
normally empty contact-tube, which tube and 
all the connecting wires are embedded in 
plaster-of-Paris. 

Now under normal conditions the mercury 
in the tube a expands and contracts with 
varying temperatures. These varying tein- 
peratures may be due to summer and winter 
conditions, to artificial heating or lighting or 
any such-like cause. When the expansion due 
to rises of temperature from these causes 
takes place, the mercury in the tube a is 
relieved of the pressure upon it by flowing 
through the fine tube B into the chamber c, the 
reason for this preference being that mercury 
does not readily flow into an empty tube of 
small bore, and so long as the carrying capacity’ 
of the tube B is not exceeded, the mercury will 
flow into the chamber c, through ps, rather 
than travel up the empty contact-pipe. It is: 
possible to regulate the flow through the tube 
B by making the tube more or less fine, and 
the severest normal conditions can therefore 
be satisfied. 

If, however, the expansion of the mercury in 
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-abesorapid that it cannot pass through B, it is then forced 
‘up the contact-tube, comes in contact with the platinum wires 
and gives the necessary alarm. A fall of temperature in the 
mercury does not cause a shrinkage below pb, but the mer- 
-cury descends inc. The margin between danger and safety 
is, therefore, the gap between the constant level of the 
mercury at the point marked p and the contact-wire E; and, 
whatever normal conditions prevail, the margin is not 
altered, for the mercury only enters the contact-tube under 
the abnormal pressure. 

If a smouldering fire starts and continues so slowly to 
-spread that only a normal rate of increase of temperature 
is caused the flow of mercury through the capillary tube B 
continues until an abnormal degree of temperature is 
reached; at this point the chamber c is found to be com- 
pletely filled with mercury, and there being now no other 
means of relieving the pressure in the bulb a the mercury 
perforce enters the coutact-tube and immediately bridges 
-the contacts. It may be here remarked that the margin 
‘between the contact p and the contact E need only represent 
-a fraction of a degree. In this lies the secret of the instan- 
taneous action of the detector when an abnormal flame 
appears. 

The compensating tube described above absolutely pre- 
~vents, it is claimed, the possibility of false alarms. Where 
exceptional conditions are met with, such as ina foundry, 
-a bakehouse, or a drying-stove, a detector which will com- 
pensate much more rapidly than the ordinary device is 
fixed, thus leaving a large margin of safety against false 
-alarms. To quote further :— 

The act of removing the outer casing causes a special 
contact to be made and a distinctive call to be at once given, 
-so that any interference with the instrument is impossible. 
The mercury being sealed in a vacuum, should the tube be 
-accidentally or intentionally broken, the mercury will be at 
‘once forced into the contact-tube aud connect the wires 
‘D, E and F simultaneously, by which means a distinctive 
call will also be given. An additional advantage of the 
mercury being in a vacuum is that it cannot deteriorate, 
and the contact is therefore always perfect. 

By the ingenious system of wiring the whole of the 
circuits may be tested night and morning by simply press- 
ing a button atthe indicator-board; and furthermore, should 
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a wire be accidentally cut or broken, and should a fire 
break out when such a fault has occurred, the alarm would 
still be given. Of course, the battery must be kept in order 
or the instrument will become inert. 

We had the opportunity some little time ago of witness- 
ing the effect of lighting a newspaper in one corner of q 
room where one of these detectors was installed, and were 
struck by the rapid way in which the alarm was given, the 
time being only a few seconds. We also understand ‘that 
not long ago a demonstration was given in a room about 
45 feet square by 45 feet high. In this case the lighting of 
a newspaper in the room was signalled in 15 seconds. In 
a hall 150 feet long, and 70 feet wide by 80 feet high, at the 
Glasgow University, three detectors were installed and a 
newspaper lighted at one end of the room. A call was in — 
this case given in 20 seconds, all three detectors coming 
into action. ; 

Although the system has not been long before the public, 
and only recently been put upon the market, it has already | 
detected outbreaks of fire—one at Harrow and another in 
the engineers’ quarters at the Houses of Parliament. 


VICTORIA FALLS BRIDGE. 


At the ordinary meeting of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers on Tuesday, March 19, Sir Alexander Kennedy, 
LL.D., F.R.S., president, in the chair, the paper read was 
“The Victoria Falls Bridge,” by G. A. Hobson, M.Inst.C.E. 
The following is an abstract of the paper :— 

The Victoria Falls of the river Zambesi are situated on 
the boundary which divides the administrative provinces of 


| North-Western and Southern Rhodesia in the territory 


governed by the Chartered Company of British South 
Africa. The railway reached the bank of the river in 
May 1904, the distance from Cape Town being 1,641 
miles and from Beira, on the east coast, 950 miles. The 
choice of the site for the bridge was due in the first 
instance to the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and was finally governed 
by the natural formation of the walls of the chasm, advan- 
tage being taken of the minimum distance to be spanned, 
the soundest foothold obtainable. The 
position fixed upon is about 700 yards below the ‘cataract. 
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THE “DRAWWELL” GRATE 


of the river in a direct and simple manner. 
 orizontal, and is laid on the top chords throughout. 


el 


The rock being very hard, the bridge was designed to fit the 
rofile of the gorge with as little expenditure in excavation 
as possible. Several types of bridges were considered, but 
‘the nature of the situation and the purpose of the work 
made it obvious that a two-hinged spandrel-braced arch was 
the one which most completely answered all the require- 
ments of the case. These may be summarised as hand- 
some appearance, rigidity, economy, erection (cantilever- 
wise) without scaffolding. 

_ The author briefly discusses the merits of three-hinged 
‘and braced-rib arches. 

The bridge was designed to carry two lines of way of 
the usual South African gauge, 3 feet 6 inches. The exist- 
ing line from Cape Town to the bridge (with unimportant 
exceptions) is a single track, but a width sufficient for a 
double line was necessary across the bridge in order to 
orovide sufficient lateral stability. 

' In addition to the dead load the forces which the bridge 
‘s calculated to sustain are:—(1) A train on each line of 
way, consisting of two engines followed by heavy trucks, 
the weight of the whole train averaging 1.4 ton per lineal 
foot ; (2) Temperature stresses caused by a 60 degs. Fahr. 
variation above or below the mean ; (3) Wind-stresses due 
so a wind-pressure of 30 lbs. per square foot on the train 
and bridge, or 45 lbs. per square foot on the bridge alone. 
The pressure is calculated on the entire area of both arches, 
and stresses due to unequal distribution of such pressure 
are allowed for. 

_ The bridge consists of three spans. The end span on 
the left bank of the river is 62 feet 6 inches and the other 
37 feet 6 inches. These spans are composed of braced 


: ‘zirders of ordinary type, with horizontal upper and lower 


shords 12 feet 6 inches deep and divided into square panels. 
The girders are fixed 20 feet apart. Connected with the 
and posts of the central span, they unite it with each bank 
The deck is 


The central span is 500 feet between centres of bearings, 
with a rise of 90 feet. The curvature of the arched rib is 
darabolic. The panels, twenty in number, are 25 feet in 
‘ength. The depth of the girder at the crown is 15 feet, 
and at the abutment 105 feet. Each main girder stands in 
i plane at an inclination of 1 in 8 from the perpendicular. 
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The width between the centres of the girders is 27 feet 
6 inches at the top and 53 feet 9 inches at the springing- 
level, and between the parapets 30 feet. 

To facilitate erection and secure accuracy in alignment,, 
a turned steel pin was inserted at the point of intersection 
of each vertical and diagonal member with the top chord 
and arched rib. The pin was designed to be of the least 
possible weight; as it was not intended to carry an accu- 
mulated stress, but only that due to the weight of a single: 
panel, with the addition of a portion of the erecting plant,. 
its weight did not exceed 30 Ibs. Time in erection was 
thus saved and—once the pin was in its place—confidence- 
in the accuracy of the work so far done was at once esta- 
blished. Reinforcement of the pin by rivets or service-bolts. 
was a matter that could be attended to when all the 


members constituting one panel were in place, and it was. 


not necessary to wait for the insertion of all the rivets in 


one particular panel before proceeding with the work of 


erecting the next. 

At the intersection of the end post with the top boom 
and the first diagonal tie, a large steel pin is inserted 
through all the plates which compose these members. 
pin is 7 inches in diameter and 7 feet long, its outer ends 


being held by means of short links attached to the top- 
To this pin were attached the anchorage cables. 


booms. 
during the erection of the bridge. The entire bridge, with. 
the exception of the main bearings, weighs approximately 
1,500 tons. 


The author describes fully the design and functions of 


the hinged bearings. The hinge pin is 12 inches in diameter 
by 5 feet 1o inches in length ; it is made from a solid steel 


forging accurately turned all over, and a bolt-hole is drilled’ 


through the axis. Regarded in front elevation, the whole 
bearings, the pins especially, appear to be of very small. 
dimensions compared with the superstructure they carry. 
But they are of solid construction and made of the strongest 
and tuughest materials practicable. The pin itself is sub« 
jected to no greater pressure than 23 tons per square inch. 
It is essential, in order that the arch may fall and rise- 
and the top chord expand and contract with perfect freedom 
through great variations of temperature, that the hinges be 
set square to the axisof the bridge. If the pin had no other 
function to perform but that of supporting the load, it might 
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be set at right angles to the axis of the arch rib, but were 
this done, the pin and its fellow in the opposite bearing 
would not then lie, as they must, in the same straight line, 
like the hinges of a box-lid. 

Scarcely inferior to the bearings in importance is the 
question of the joining of the two arms of the bridge at the 
centre. Each half of the arch was designed to meet the 
other with a butt-joint in the arch rib, and when in course 
of erection the two half-arches met at this joint their tempo- 
rary character of cantilevers ceased’to be and the structure 
was transformed for the moment into a three-hinged arch, 
the top chord having a clearance or gap left in it of several 
inches. In order to secure the proper distribution of stress 
in all members due to the complete structure, it was neces- 
sary to impart the stress artificially. 

The engineering interest which attaches to the execution 
of this work is due in a large measure to the remoteness of 
the site At the outset it was realised by the engineers that 
there were many possible risks which would be shunned 
alike by the British contractor and his workmen, and on the 
engineers’ advice, as far as it was possible to do so, the 
unknown, doubtful and incalculable factors were eliminated 
from the task which contractors were to be invited to under- 
take. Throughout the preparation of the design the ques- 
tion of erection was considered of primary importance and 
every detail was devised to simplify the procedure. In de- 
signing the details, consideration had also to be given to the 
available means of transport by sea and rail, and particu- 
larly to the fact that the parts for one half of the bridge 
would have to be conveyed across the great chasm by means 
of some temporary expedient. The means adopted are 
described by the author. 

The bridge was constructed in accordance with the 
designs and specifications of the author’s firm, Sir Douglas 
Fox & Partners, and Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart. 

The contractors were the Cleveland Bridge and Engineer- 
ing Company, Darlington. 


Messrs. PatMaN & FoTHERINGHAM, Ltp., of too and 
102 Theobald’s Road, London, have obtained the contract 
for the alterations and renovations to be carried out at the 
Palace Theatre in Shaftesbury Avenue. Mr. J. Emblin- 
Walker is the architect. 


LABOUR ACCIDENTS IN FRANCE. 


A Frencu workman injured in the course of his employ- | 
ment has by law the right to choose his own doctor and | 
dispensary. The General Confederation of Labour, as the 

central organisation of the trade unions is called, has de- 

termined to take advantage of this privilege and to supply 

medical assistance’to injured’ workmen. This new depar-’ 
ture is being taken at the Labour Exchange to succour all _ 
members and non-members who may meet with accidents 
while at work. The necessary rooms have been fitted up 
with all the most up-to-datescientific appliances, including the 
X-rays, and medical men and _ surgeons, specialists in their 
departments for the treatment of accidents, will be available 


on 


at almost all hours for consultation, and in case of necessity 
certificates are gratuitously given. ; 

By the French Jaw on accidents the injured operative | 
has-—1. The right to choose his doctor. 2. The employer 
is bound to pay the fees, and in no case can the employer | 
impose his medical man on the operative. 3. The doctor | 
of the insurance company has no special right to attend to 
the injured or to give a certificate of the accident, which | 
latter may be given by the doctor selected by the injured 
person. 4. No particular hospital or dispensary can be 
imposed on the operative 5 The document given to a 
workman at the time of his injury, permitting him to go to 
the company’s doctor, had no special value, and could be 
destroyed or lost without prejudicing the worker's rights. | 
6. The domicile of the injured operative was inviolable. | 
No doctor, with the exception of the one authorised by the | 
magistrate, can enter without his consent. fe 7 


} 

THE list of claims in respect of damage caused by sub- 
sidence in the Northwich salt compensation area has been 
issued. Ninety-five claimants seek to recover 3,340/, the | 
highest individual claim being for 600/, Under the special 
Act of Parliament which provides for the levying of a tax 
upon all the brine pumped a maximum charge of 3d. per 
1,000 gallons may be made. Last year the brine pumped | 
was 486 million gallons, and the rate levied was 17d., the | 
lowest on record. ea 
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THE | Correspondents are requested to make their communications 

" as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 

Architect ano Contract Aeporter. | spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 5, 1907. 
‘ The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in Londen 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
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London, England. 
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matter. Agents for America, The International News 
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As Westminster has become one of the most important centres ticularly requested that information of this description be 
of athe professions of Architecture and Civil@Engineering, forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 


arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD a 7 
in bo. Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at ircus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


43 ‘OLD QUEEN STREET, Ss. *y Messrs. WwW. HAY = = : i -saees = ! = 
FIELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 


business purposes. COMPETITION OPEN. 
Whe Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. BiRKENHEAD.—May 17.—The Corporation of Birkenhead 
E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. invite tenders for a central public library on a site fronting 
to Market Place South and Albion Street. The competition 
AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. is limited to architects practising or residing within the 
borough. Premiums of 50, 30 and 25 guineas will be 
Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, awarded by an assessor. Deposit one guinea. Mr. A. 


(Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Welling- | Gill, town clerk, Town Hall, Birkenhead 
‘ton, Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston ‘ ‘ : ‘ 
and Hobart, Tasniania. 


SouTH AFRICA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 


Telephone No. 4725 Holtorn. CONTRACTS OPE N. =i 
| 
Accrincton.—April 15.—For Congregational school 
NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. chapel, Higher Antley Street. Messrs. Haywood & Harri- 
Wnder no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors | 8°, architects, Post Office Chambers, Accrington. 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if Apuincton.—April 6.—For erecting an infants’ school 


received afte: the first post on Tuesday mornings for 120 children at Alphington, near Exeter; also for work 
in connection with remodelling the offices of the existing 


and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives school, alterations to drainage, playgrounds, &c., for the 


later than first post on Saturday mornings. Devon County Education Authority. Deposit 1/4. 1s. Names 
s = = to the Architect, 1 Richmond Road, Exeter. 
EDITORIAL: NOTICES. ASHTON-UNDER-LyneE.—April 6.—For erection of a con- 


| ; : iad ’ _. | servatory in Stamford Park. Mr. John Neal, secretary to 
| dn view of the many difficultiesywhich4 are certain to arise im | the Stamford Park joint committee, Town Hall, Ashton- 
sonnection with the law, practice rules and procedure under | ynder-Lyne. 

the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our Bacwortu.—For building block of six cottages in 
, staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has \ Bagworth Village, Desford Coal Co. Desford Colliery, 
. made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer Bagworth, Leicester. 

in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the ; Eee oetSuat phe 1 the eee fixer, seyret 
comiplicared matters arising from the provisions of this sacral Peri coeinten aston: oe ie eve rua 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further | .jmmittee of the Bath Corporation. Mr. Alfred J. Taylor, 


answer any legal question that may be of interest to | architect, 18 New Bond Street, Bath. 


our seaders. All letters must be uddressed “ LEGAL Bepate.—April 11.—For restoration of Bedale Church, 
ADVISER,’ Office of “ The Architect,” Imperiai Build- | Yorkshire. Mr. G. R. Boreham, quantity surveyor, 24 John 
/ ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. Street, Sunderland. 


c NTRACTORS jhe H.M. 
canes CeGIT§ GOVERNMENT. 


‘ “ NORTHERN” NATURAL FOREIGN 
PURE BITUMEN SHEETING, For 


ROOFS, RESERVOIRS, BRIDGES, SWIMMING BATHS, &c., &c. 


No RTHERN 
ASPHALT 


ae ee i ee et a i 8 aan Darian 
— “\/ERTICO” RocK-BUILDING COMPOSITION FOR CAVITY WALLS 
eT ee ee ee ee ead 
AND WORKS — “NORTHERN” Bituminous LIMESTONE ASPHALT FOR 
HYDE PARK, ROADS, PAVEMENTS, &c. 
5 BEEDS, ESTIMATES®AND INFORMATION GLADLY GIVEN FREE, 
“ YOR KS. Cc TELEPHONE NO. TWO, FIVE, FIVE, ONE—DAY OR NIGHT. 


—_—_—_—_—__——_ —_—_— 
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SUPPLEMENT 
i i ae maha ti. << .s.<4o. cS tC=<“<i<; 2 2RS—~S*‘<aua‘“‘ ‘(‘CSC;O™;S*S” 
Bepiincton.—April 8.—For work of erecting a Council FaLxirk.—April 1o.—For the work of administrativ; 
school, to accommodate 200 scholars, at Bedlington, | block and porter’s lodge to be erected at fever hospital 
Northumberland. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. C. Williams, secre- | Mr. David Ronald, burgh engineer, Burgh Buildings 
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tary to the education committee. Falkirk. yy 

Borpon Camp.—April 9.—For the erection of a post. Goorre.—April 1o.—For the erection of a house, Cliftor 
office at Bordon Camp, Petersfield. The Secretary, H.M.'| Gardens. Mr. H. B. Thorp, architect and surveyor, Goole, 
Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. Herne.—April 8.~For general repairs at the isolatior 


Carpirr.—April 10.—The Glamorgan County Council | hospital, West End. Mr. H. Elliott, sanitary inspector, Ros 
invite tenders for the following works, viz. :—(1) Erection | Cottage, Herne Street, near Canterbury.’ . 

of a mixed and infants’ school at Rhos, Cilybebyll ; (2) KenpaL.—April 15.—for additions and alterations t 
erection of a girls’ school at Nantyffyllon, Maesteg ; (3) | 1, 2 and 3 Denmark Terrace, Kendal Green, Mr, John fF 
erection of an infants’ school at Tyderwen, Maesteg; (4) | Curwen, architect and sanitary engineer, 26 Highgate 
erection of a school at Porthcawl; (5) extensions and | Kendal. 

alterations at the girls’ county: school at Cowbridge ; (6) Leaveninc.—April 8.—For the erection of a Council 
forming new roads, &c., at-the school site at Abertridwr ; | school for 1oo children. The Building Surveyor, County 
(7) levelling playground, erection of playshed, coalshed, | Hall, Beverley. 


&c., at the Council school at Tondu. The County Offices, Lonpon. — April 18.—For engine foundations anc 

Cardiff. builder’s work at the electricity works, Hackney. 
Cartton.—April 17.—For the construction of the | Deposit 5/4. Mr. Robert Hammond, M.I.CE., consulting 

75-feet span masonrv bridge known as Carlton bridge, | engineer, 64 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

carrying a district road over the river Aire at Carlton, Lonvon.—April 27.—For the erection of dwellings for 


within the urban and rural districts of Skipton, and situate | the working classes, on a site known as Brantome Place. 
1z mile south-west of the town of Skipton. Deposit 1/ | Messrs. Joseph & Smithem, architects, 83 Queen Street, 
Mr F.C Carpenter, West Riding surveyor, County Hall, Cheapside. ; 
Wakefield. LouGHBorovuGH.—Aprii 16.—For the construction of a 
Cuew Macna.—April 17.—For improvements the Chew | concrete retaining wall to the electricity station site, and 
Magna Council school, Somerset. Mr. William F. Bird, | erection thereon of wrought-iron fencing, &c.- Mr. A. H, 


Midsomer Norton. Walker, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Loughborough, 
Cocxton Hiri.—April 9.—For the erection of Council | Leicester. | 

schoo] at Cockton Hill. The County Education Com- Macc esFIELb.—April 8.—For secondary schools for 

mittee’s Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 250 girls to be erected in Fence Avenue. Deposit 17 Mr: 
Coventry.—April 22.—For alterations and additions to | H. Beswick, county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

the Earlsdon Council school. Deposit 1/7 1s. Messrs. Netson.—<April 6.—For the erection of an assembly hall, 

G. & I. Steane, architects, 22 Little Park Street, Coventry. Vernon Street. Names to Mr. Abm. Nutter, architect, 
DareENTH.—April 17.—For the erection of industrial | 23 Nicholas Street, Burnley. 

workshops at Darenth Asylum, near Dartford, Kent. New Barnet.—April 12.—For the erection of a telephone: 

Deposit 14 Mr. W. T. Hatch, engineer-in-chief, The | exchange. Deposit 1/7. 1s. Mr. J. Rutherford, H.M. Office 

Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, London, E.C. of Works, Storey’s Gate, Westminster. ; 
DrarHam.—April 20.—For proposed alterations and NewcastTLE-on-Tyne.—April 13.—For construction of a 


additions to thé Dearham Council school, Cumberland. | coal shed at the city asylum, Coxlodge. Deposit 2/ 2s. 
Mr. Joseph Forster, Clerk of Works, 13 Earl Street, | The City Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Newcastle-upon-. 
Carlisle. Tyne. : 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LITI 
“Relief Decorations.” | 


ANAGLYPTA G LINCRUSTA-WALTON, %* LIGNOMUR 
SALAMANDER | CAMEOID & CORDELOVA . | 

London Show Rooms: _, |London Show Rooms: Works : Old Ford Read, Bow, E, 

71 Southampton Row, W.C. daNlewinan Sfrestw. 
ee Works Tel. No. ? ee Darwen. d z London Tel. No. : 422 East. 
London Tel. No. : 2781 Gerrard. Gondon ‘et 3769 G 1 
sorams {40 glypta, London.” ondon el. NO. + ofby Gerrard. ans = Gt apes R ” 
geen \<‘Anaglypta, Darwen.”’ Telegrams: ‘‘ Lincrusta-Walton, London.” Telegrams?) ae 


SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on application to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paper Manufacturers Ltd., as above. 


as 


MARSDEN: TILES-L@ 


aa FACTORIES: BURSLEM. WALL TILING, 


LONDON: OFFICE* 4tpnum FLOOR TILING, 
BRIQUETTES, @c. 
MmOoOwWE_E BROS. & CO. Ltd 
CITY LEAD WORKS, CANONS MARSH, BRISTOL. 
Manufacturers of Sheet Lead, Lead Pipes, any size or substance up to 6 in. diameter. Lead Wire and Tape for 
Iron Pipe Jointing, Window Lead, Lead Sash Weights, Plumbers’ and Tinman’s Solder, White Lead Corroders 
(Dutch Stack Process), and Grinders. Medal awarded by the Royal Sanitary Institute, 1906. 
A LARGE STOCK OF FIRECLAY URINAL AND LAVATORY RANGES, SPECIAL SINKS, PEDESTAL CLOSETS AND BATHS. 


MANCHESTER OFFICE: siiga ona 


VS 


Architects are specially inwited to inspect our Show Room 


SSS SS : 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. Offce—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
; OxpHam.—April 8.—For the erection of Council infants’ SoutH Cuurcu.—April 9.—For alteration to the South 
school in Richmond Street. Mr. Thomas Hilton, architect, | Church Council school, Durham. The Education Com- 
7 Union Street, Oldham. | mittee’s Architect, Shirehall, Durham. 

Penpteton.—April 8.—For erecting a school to accom- THornton.—April 13.—For alterations and repairs at the 


modate about 1,120 children at Halton Bank, Pendleton, | Council school, Thornton, Lancashire. Deposit 1/4 Mr. 
Salford. Mr. John H. Woodhouse, architect, 100 King ' Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, 
Street, Manchester. | Preston. 

| Pockiincton.— April 12.—For the erection of a Council UckrieLp.—April 10.—For alterations and additions to 
school to accommodate 250 children at Pocklington, Yorks. the public hall, Uckfield. Messrs. Overton & Scott, archi- 
Mr. John Bickersteth, clerk to the East Riding Education | tects and surveyors, Public Hall, Uckfield. 

Authority, County Hall, Beverley. Wates.—April 9.—For the erection of two houses and 
Porrianp.—April 11.—For building boiler-house and a shop at Froncysylite. Mr. E. Vaughan Edmunds, archi- 


chimney-shaft and supplying and setting Lancashire boiler tect and surveyor, Llangollen. 


atthe steam laundry. Mr. Samuel Jackson, M.S.A., archi-| | Wates.—April 13.—For the erection of a new C.M. 
tect and surveyor, Bridge Chambers, Weymouth. | orphanage at Bontnewydd, near Carnarvon. The Cartref, 
| Bontnewydd. 


| Repcar.—April 18.—For the erection of a police-station, 
with boundary-walls, .drill- yard, &c. Mr. Walter H. 
Brierley, county architect, 13 Lendal, York. 


_ Sr. Avpans anv BisHop’s Stortrorp.—April 9.—For the 
erection and completion of anew County Council school, | 
Fleetville, St. Albans, and for the carrying-out of additions 
and alterations ta the technical school, Bishop’s Stortford. 


Wates. — April 13.— For proposed alterations to 
Bontnewydd C.M. chapel. Mr. R. B. Ellis, Bronant, 
| Carnarvon. 

Wa es.—April 20.—For the erection of a new labora- 
tory, workshop and cookery room at the St. David’s County 
school. Mr. Hugh Thomas, architect and surveyor, 9 Vic- 

Deposit 2l. 2s. each. Hertfordshire County Surveyor’s | toria Place, Haverfordwest. j ' 
Office, Hatfield. | WareHAM.—May 1.—For the erection of almshouses, 
/ : : Z | boundary walls and fences, &c., at Wareham, Dorset. Mr. 
; Scottanp.—April 8.—For erection of a temporary | G, Clavell Filliter, North Street, Wareham, Dorset. 

timber footbridge about 130 yards long by 8 feet wide across | NATE AEN ee Ie rp Sean ; , 
the river Ayr, adjoining the Auld Brig. Mr. John Young, | gatact regee Hes E tM ea TV; =I Le aes are 
town surveyor, Town Buildings, Ayr. | Tomataee enees at Mountain View. 53 Church Street, 


| Scortanp.— April 10.—For the carpenter, joiner, slater, | Yorxs.—April 8.—For the erection of a Council school 
plasterer and plumber's work in connection with the erec- | for too children at Leavening. Mr. John Bickersteth, clerk, 
tion of cottages on Tyneholm estate, Pencaitland. Mr. R. County Hall, Beverley 

c ’ - . 


Baillie, builder, Pencaitland. a 


I : ye? | 

Scortanp.—April 12.—For mason, joiner, slater, plaster An approximate estimate of expenditure under the 
and painter's work of new public school at Eaglesfield, one | Military Works Loan Acts of 1897, 1899, 1go1 and 1903 is 
mile from Kirtlebridge station. Deposit 2s. 6¢.. Mr. F. J. C. given in a Parliamentary white paper. The total sums 
Carruthers, architect, 35 Buccleuch Street, Dumfries. | provided in the schedules amounted to 20,810,500/. The 
| Scortanp.—April 15.—For the concrete and drainage | actual expenditure to March 31, 1906, was 14,610,3852, and 
‘and carpenterwork of shop and stores o be erected in | the estimated expenditure for 1906-7 is 650,000/., and for 
‘Commercial Road, Buckie. Messrs. R. Tindall & Sons, | 1907-8 600,000/ It has been decided not to proceed up to 
_ironmongers. the full extent of the amounts provided under the Acts, 


ELECTRIC 


1YDRO-EXTRACTORS 


Instead of the old Clumsy Door Key, 


why not use a 


YALE 
LOCK ? 


LANCASHIRE 


FIRE © 


; ae which has Smallest Possible Key, 
ee INSURANCE COMPAN ensuring Absolute Security. Can 
; be obtained from all Ironmongers, 


or write direct to— 


YALE & TOWNE, Ltd., 
6 CITY RD., LONDON, E.C. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal, Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business. 


~ 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill,Cannon St., E.C. | 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 


_ <* HYDRO” MADE. Capital, £2,280,000. 
OTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON,| — 
oo 

} CATALOGUES FREE. 

‘HL. & A. B. AVELINE & CO., 


| CATANIA, ITALY. 


Sicilian Asphalt Mine Owners. 
- Exporters of 


FIN EDON.NORTHAMPTONSHIRE- 


A BUILDING EXHIBITION, SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
rade Mark: 
POWDER, MASTIC. iS eae Also PRESSED Smooth-faced{ , Teste Monks 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


————————————————_A Qa 

MERFECTION IN ROOFING ———————— 
a a ea we FS 

COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. | Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 


. <r ni ituati : CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMPO 
No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. Cee Te ETON PIERRE, PANELLING, EITMENTS. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, a Bstimates for architects’ Desions. B 

Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. H E GAZE Ltd fate ide 

Wor yw MERSET. .E. ‘ » U"Street, W. 
See Oe aS = 14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, 


GOWER STREET STATION, LONDO™, 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
TENDERS. BARNET —continued. 
Ve TEE A ROE ae AS Ekins & Co. . + 1,280 O80 
Pearson & Son 1,223 emg 
ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD. Stewart : 1,220 gies 
For making-up private streets. Mr. T. BurcEss, surveyor. Fairhead & Son 1,220 0 9! 
Rigb _ £5,133 0 0 Butcher 1,210 “Gump 

fem tt ap eee Wade... 1,196 0 0 
Penning ton & Sons 4,056 13 7 Miatie ness 1188 
Kearsley & Gee . 4,661 8 I We ; Pp 0 Oo 

k allis & Sons 1,150 “Ommo 
Winnard & Taylor 4432-4 

ee Ei Warboys ; 1,147 “Omo 

Cowburn & Son . 4,419 P field & E 1 6 
} eons 4,290 0 | See ioks - ng’ ThSh Ne 1,146 0 9. 
WEBSTER & WARSTANLEY, Wigan (accepted ) 4,201 14 II & G, Foster ; 996 0 0 
P. & S. Kearsle . . - 4,127 If Io Wenig Sno 975 ao 
y: ; ; | Winter & Sons «O75 Gime | 
| Behrend ‘ ‘ « 973 0 o 
ASH. 

For building a pair of cottages, Firacre Road. Messrs. | BRADFORD. 

Frienp & Lroyp, architects, Aldershot. £572 ee | For circular brick chimney, 50 yards high, at the Union | 
Yates & Alle ; 523 15 6 | hospital. Mr. Frep HoLranp, engineer and architect, — 
ena ‘i a 310 0. | Hustlergate, Bradford. 
Saiwell 310 0 o|  Bootn & Son, Bradford (accepted) . ‘ » 4626 0 0 | 
Galsworthy ME Oo Oo 
Poulter Bros. . 402 90 0} 

Knight 475 0 0 CARDIFF. 

Irwin . - 453 © © | For the erection of a manual instruction centre at Splott 
Hunt ‘ - 450 0 0) Road Council school, Roath. Mr. W. Harpur, 

| M.I.C.E., city engineer. Te | 

| Griffiths & Son ae 280 10 0 | 

BARNET. | Thomas & Co. 1,218 690) | 

| Williams 1,166; Gano | 

For the erection of nurses’ homeatthe workhouse. Messrs. | Evans . ; 1,165 12 7 

White, Son & Pitt, architects, Barnet. Leather & Co. 1,156 Ome | 
Thomas & Edge . : . 41,613 0 of|  D. W. Davies I,I4l 9 0 
Hyde & Co... - 1,495 90 0 Beams. . 1,120 0 Oo 
Willmott & Sons. 1,492 0 O Turner & Sons 1,816 12 9 
Fitch & Cox. 1,422 0 0 D. Davies 1,116. fae 
Mattock & Parsons 13579) 2 O80 Cox & Bardon LI 16 10 | 
Dumpleton . 1,298 0 Oo Allan . , 1,060 9 5 
Sharpe. I nee G40 Williams & Shirley 1,044 Zame 
Harris . 1290 O O Gough Brcs. 1,027: Oo | 


SPRAGUE & CO. L™: /OUANTINES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
and PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale 
promptly executed. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Snstant Despatch. 


} Under Royal Patronage. 


GALVANIZED GALVANIZED 
WROT. TUBES IRON ROOFING 
for.Gas, Water and Steam. and all necessary Fittings. 


6,000 LARGE ESTATES use my WIRE NETTING, 


JOHN ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY STRATFORD. 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. 8.W. 


| LAUNDRY 


CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


SO BT SE TES 
‘For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE'S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Sarveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post 7d. 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 W estminster. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth.| 
R.’s Method of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free, 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & Co... Litd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “‘ Tribrach, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CoO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Bpires Restored. 
polberaer “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.’ 


4... JOINERY 


FOR BANKS, OFFICES, 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, &c. 


THE PARKSTGNE STEAM JOINERY GOs, 
PARKSTONE, DORSET: 


WILLIAM HATTON, 


MAKER OF HIGH-CLASS 


CASEMENTS & SASH WINDOWS 
London Road, CARLISLE. 


aS 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 


i 


= iy 


( 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (0) 
-  %3inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 

POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samy. 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERPC 


Balconies, 
Saleonets, iif 


4 "| Balustrac,, 
Ii Casemen, 
Finials | 


| 


l 


THE ATLAS STONE COL” 


CAMBRIDCE 


WEEKLY ONE PENNY. 


A PAPER FOR ALL INTERESTED ! 


House & Home. 


Atall Newsagents, Stationers and Bookstal 


ORDER AT ONCE. 
Or from Publisher, 


6-11 Imperial Buildings, nn Cireus,E. J 
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: SUPPLEMENT 
CARDIFF — continued. EAST ADDERBURY. 
Bevan . : A ; - £999 o o| For sewerage works, for the Banbury Rural District Council. 
Evans Bros. . 995 16 2 Messrs. Wirtcox & Raikes, engineers, Birmingham. 
Knox & Wells 987 0 oO Contract No. 1. 
Morgan O75 O° O Bloxham  . : : ; ; + 25140 ero 
SMALL (accepted ve 966 10 oO Barry . ; 4,916 12 6 
City engineer’s estimate we l.o274'- i" 10 Booth & Son 4,850 0 O 
Bowen 4,810 O O 
CHELTENHAM. Orchard & Son 4,697 0 O 
For building shop and dwelling-houses at Bishop Street Kimberley . 4,400 0 O 
and Henrietta Street. Mr. D. Conroy, architect, RoweELL & Sons, Chipping 3 Norton (ace epted ) 282 18 10 
Londonderry. Mitchell & Son P aL ALES Loo 
_. Maultsaid oe Sa a £8830 o Riley 3,999 7 10 
| Sweeney , : : s Or7AGs OO Macdonald . 3,896 8 Oo 
_ Smyth 733 0 0 Westwood . 3,741 19 10 
| Hughes . 7O5. +0 0 
Stuart Bros. . ; LOGIT) OF GC 
mean & Routledge ; i aS For carrying-out glist alee West of England 
Bee Bishop Street (accepted) as ee Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. Mr. J. JERMAN, 
DONCASTER. architect, Exeter. Quantities by architect. 
For erecting a retort-house and coal-store extension, with Luscombe & Son. : . : - Sty 989 oO O 
| iron- trussed roofs, at the gasworks. Mr. R. Watson, Stanbury 4,792 9 0 
engineer. Smale . : 4,404 0 O 
MiiBeastall & Sons. « B i 5 . £3,300 0 0 nce aut Austin & White ; 4,400 ar .o 
realey ; ; ; 4,389 0 O 
| d EARL STONHAM. Speller & Sons . 4,250 0 O 
For the erection of a classroom and other alterations to Mudge 7 : 4,225 0 O 
Earl Stonham V. schools. Mr. H. G. Brsuop, architect, Coles ‘ 4.2201) 60- 50 
Stowmarket. Woodman & Souk 4,189 0 Oo 
Marriott . fs 5 ° £ ° ° - £365 Oo Oo Ham & Passmore . 4,170 0 O 
Chapman A - ° . ° . 345 17 Oo Bunclarke & ueame A110 2.0.6 
Murray . i 33587 OLLO Blake . 4,080 Oo O 
Gooding . - 331 16 4 Herbert 4,079 9 Oo 
Cundall . . 434516) .0 Stephens & Son . : 3,988 o o 
Gibbons . d 4124:0' .O Setter, Exeter (accepled) . 3,850 0 O 
Scales & Robins : 208.0) O 
| Death . : 293, 0 0 
er. & L. Plummer . : , 278 10 oO GREAT YARMOUTH. 
| Gosling . . *. , e ° pme27oe 5. G6) For the erection of new boot-room and men’s offices, for 
Meekings , ; ; Meepyet7 66 “Palmers.” Messrs. GrorcE Baines & Son, archi- 
Theobald : : Eee 70°70.-.0 tects, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C. fie 
Exuiott, Earl Stonham (accepted er 265 13 6: Leccett, Great Yarmouth (accepted) ~ L474) 6. LI 


LIVERPOOL, 


LONDON 


: CLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1836. 


FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
MODERATE RATES. 
LIBERAL BONUSES. 


Head Office : 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
| London Chief Office: 1 CORNHILL. 


Applications for Agencies invited. KS 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 


Price 2s.—Office: 
£11.000,000. Ludgate Circus London, E.C. 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 


Manufacturers, 


See my Exhibit at the 
BUILDING EXHIBITION, 
OLYMPIA, in April next. 


NEWELS, BALUSTERS, 
HANDRAILS. 


_TURNERY AND MOULDINGS 


of every description. 


Write for Price List . « 
YOUNG, 
4, 3, and 5 Virginia Road, 
Bethnal Green, 


LONDON, E. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Imperial Buildings, 


SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


ee 
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SUPPLEMENT | 
= SSS 1 
GREAT YARMOUTH—continued. LEIGH-ON-SEA. 

For the erection of mantle show-room, work-rooms, &c., for | For alterations to the Ship inn. Messrs. C. & W. 
“Palmers.” . Messrs. GEorcGE Baines & Son, archi- PERTWEE, architects, Chelmsford. ; ; : 
tects, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C. Weight : ; : : 5 ‘ . £2,588 oa | 

Leccett, Great Yarmouth (accepted) . . $2,310 0 Oo | Baker&Sons . ‘ ; ) ; + 2,309; one 

For King Street Congregational church. Messrs. GEorGE Dowsing & Davis , : : . * 2,270 0 6 
Baines & Son, architects, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, Rayner . . . . . . * 2,225 0 09 
W.C. Potter & Son : ; , ; ; - 2,217 ommme | 

For Builder's Work.—Estimate No. 1. FO & E.Dayey ~: . . . . - 2,137 Cum | 
CHASTENEY & Co., Great Yarmouth (accepted) . 57 0 oO Elvy . . . . . . . + 2,099 OFF6 | 
Estimate No. 5. Parren & Son. . é : , - 2,0805 Joma. | 

CHASTENEY & Co., Great Yarmouth (accepted) . 19 0 0 F. & A. Willmott , . . . -. 2,045° Glmen | 
For Decorative Work.—Estimate No. 2. ae aes aad ee: CC 

? : ; : , : : ; pee ; 3 ; : : 1,995. 50m | 
Rushmer 1's. ag 3 6 | Swith& Son |) 
GorFINn, Great Yarmouth (accepted ) : MIE hey Teas cee 8, Flaxman : ; : : : ; - 1,987 “ORM 
HAUGHLEY. Davey . d E : : : ; - 1,977 “Ole | 

For the erection of a classroom and other alterations to the syestee ae Ba ; : - s+ (1,845 0 6 
Haughley V. Schools, Suffolk. Mr. H. G. Bisuop, archi- hale eee ae ae : ; 3 : 1,795 aa | 
tect, Stowmarket. Edwards & Medway . . : ‘ - 14744 0 0 | 

Grimwood & Sons . : ; ; . £648 o o | 
Eel elaummer, a ; c : 4 242629 AOR? O 
Murray . ; : : : ; ; ~ SOS neeno"| 
Borley . : é , . hO3. FOr O4 LONDON. 
Death . : ; . ; : : . 580 0 o/| For the erection of classrooms and hall at the Stepney — 
Gosling . : : : : . , b AST ORLT LRG | Jewish schools, Messrs. Josep & SMITHEM, architects, 
Scott, Old Newton (accepted) . eae . aziguce | Cheapside, E.C. Quantities by Mr. C. W. Latter, 
LIVERSEDGE (YORKS). / 14 Great James Street, W.C. 

For the various street works required in the improvement | Second contract. | 
of Smithies Lane, &c. Mr. F. Lancrey, engineer and Beale & Sons + 2 «%, « ae - 45-992 Ome 
surveyor. Ashby & Horner. « . ; : : - 5 390) Ommm | 

Crossley y : : : : : 6 E,439'08 .70:) Barker = A ire : ,) qt : . 5,330: Nee 
Arkin & Co. : : j : - 1,020 0 0} Senecal& Co.  . : ‘ : 5 - 5,077 <Onaame | 
Waring & Sons . : 5 : 5 O90 1670 \|) Higest& Hill ; . : F . 5 044 “Oem | 
Drake . : ; ; ; : 899 10 oO Simpson & Sons . ; ; ; ; . A'O5O: tGmmmn | 
Brook . ; ; ; : : 04-2) 6 Wattis & Son (accepted) —. 3 3 . 4863) Gee | 
ottyaae : ; ; ; ‘ s : 863 4 0 Sabey & Son : ; : 4,820 ‘ou || 
Horsfall & Son. 3 : ? ; $20 FO: "oO Hot-waieyaae 
Sidebottom & Brown . ‘ : ; ; PW ay Ai pe We ra gy eee . r : 
Graham & Sons . : : j ‘ . S200) Ou) -ANNON & Sons (accepted) . ; 3 - 495 oe 
Naylor & Sons. ‘ ; : . : Sia 8 a | Artificial stonework, granolithic steps and paving. | 
DoLeman, Dewsbury (accepted) . , : AON MOur.( a! BICKLEY (accepted ) : : : 3 ; 504 O8m@ 


The ‘‘MASTA” Patent Improved | 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLABS 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 4 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 
Full Particulars sent on Application. 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesdem 2.Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next a 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


= 
== ae 


Se ee 


TUBE. MANUFACTURERS WOLVERNAMPTON STAFFORDSHIRE 


it Expert in Photography con: 
= & | = nected with LIGHT AND AIR 
: J RIGHT OF WA Y, DILAPIDA: 


Architectural Pbotographer, TIONS, BOUNDARIES, &. 


; Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W: BelemPomes 327 Battersem 


SS pe tg ees 


Oe Ae 
7; 
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THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT’ REPORTER. 


LONDON —continued. 


For ‘kerbing, channelling and making-up the roadway of 
'  Staplehurst Road, Lewisham. 


For alterations and extensions to Peel Mills. 
Buttery & S. B. Birps, architects, Morley. 


MORLEY. 
Messrs. T. A. 


~ Wheeler . £37 7448 Accepted tenders. 
Wood & Sons. 289 0 0 Spensley, mason and joiner. - : . 1;270 oO oO 
Martin . 250 0 oO Morley Engineering and Pulley Co., iron- 
~Mowlem & Co. - ZA OO founders . . 4o1 Io I 
Woodham & Sons . 239 0 0 Fawcett, plumber ; YS Aiba = Ste. 
Fry Bros. — 2340 0 Wilson, plasterer and concreter . 130 700 
Pearce (recommended) 208 Oo oO Rogerson, slater . 88 oO oO 
For constructing a 4 feet by 2 feet 8 are brick and con- ORSETT. 
___erete sewer in Sydenham Road, Lewisham. For hot-water supply and cooking apparatus at Orsett 
| Greig & Matthews . apni o Oo Union, Essex. Mr. CurisropHEeR M. SHINER, architect. 
_ Watson, jun. Biz 10 0 Benham & Sons £79216 0 
Muirhead & Co. 7W34zZ.0 'O Wenham & Waters 740 O 
- Mowlem & Co. 6924-0 0 Barford & Perkins (7 ecommended ) . 733 $62) O 
_ Johnson & Langley Ghd O1LO 
_ Bell & Sons. 6,193 0 0} REIGATE. 
 Kelletts, Ltd. 6,180 0 o| For fire escape staircases at Union workhouse. Messrs. 
imeearce . é 5,800 O O Baker & PENFOLD, architects, Reigate. 
Woodham & Sons ay Aaah emake, Anderson & Duffield, Ltd. SLOSS 34 
Moran & Son S700 OnLO Mullings . , 565 TOL 
Fry Bros. 5,698 Oo oO Goad & Cowman ie yaa An 
Iles, jun. (recommended ) 59559 10 O Moorwood, Sons & one Ltd. 532 0 .O 
Richmond & Co. 520. Ono 
; MARKET DEEPING. Clarke $12 0 0 
For pulling- down farmhouse and erection of house. Ellis 501 8 Oo 
Messrs. J. G. STaLLeBrass & Son, architects, Peter- Wright 495 GO. 40 
borough. King & Son . : 495 0 0 
| Smiru, Peterborough (accepted ) A397 17010 Weekes & Son, Ltd. , 4757 OO 
Hayward Bros. & Eckstein, Ltd. 469 0 O 
: MARSHFIELD. Fireproof Co., Ltd. . 468 o oO 
For alterations and additions to Lockwood. Mr. W. H. Hall & Son, Ltd. . 460 0 O 
Dasuwoop Cap te, architect, 2 Church Street, Cardiff. Jukes Coulson, Stokes & Cove 448 oO oO 
Small : : . £360 ome) Jones & Co. : 436 0 O 
Charles oh te vo hake) Stone. : 27 OO 
Totterdel 278 5 O Lockerbie & Wilkinson . phon 9 gaye. 
_ Evans 277 18 3 Yates, Haywood & Co. . A425 0.0 
Williams che Hy Aan Clydesdale Iron Foundry Co., “Ltd. 419 10 O 
Fursey & Harris ae O10 St. Pancras Iron Works Co., Ltd. iggy CSV) 
Williams Fa7 ETO © Bird. & Co. ~ =. 5 : ANC O20 
| “said oo Newport, Mon (accepted ) Sry 13)... Ritchie & Co. . 405-0 0. 
ROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS| 
yROUC =. ‘ou NEDIR” | 


wr AREHOUSE S, &c. 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


F, BRABY « CO. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
De WORKS, DEPTFORD, S.e.! LONDON. 


_ Double Sliding Doors. Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


THE WELL-KNOWN FRIEZE 
ENTITLED 


“THE CORN FIELD.” 


Opinions of the Press. 
_ “Weare not surprised to hear that there has been a great demand for the beautiful reproductions of the well-known 
by M. Paul Albert Baudoin, entitled ‘The Oorn Field.’ The plates have been reproduced by subscription at half 
the set, and so great has been their success that a second edition is being issued.”—THE LADy’s PICTORIAL. 
are beautifully done in colours by the permanent ink photo process, and form a very artistic and pleasing 
et at the extremely moderate price of half a guinea,”—THE STAGE, 
i! 


i” “They are exceedingly artistic, and would grace the walls of any house,”—THE GENTLEWOMAN. 
AND NUMEROUS OTHERS. 


1. Ploughing. 3. Mowing. 
: 2. Harrowing. 4. Carting. 
| : 5. The Products of the Corn Field. 
Total length of the Five Plates, Fourteen Feet Seven Inches by Fifteen Inches deep. 
A splendid example of COLOUR-WORK in Permanent Ink Photo by M. PAUL 


ALBERT BAUDOIN. 


these plates, they have been reproduced by Subscription at Half- 


ene of the almost daily demand for 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 


Guinea the Set, and are now ready for issuing. 


Best and Cheapest. 


DEAD OR OPENING. 
Any LENGTH OF SHEET TO 12 FT. 
GUARANTEED WATERTIGHT, 


LONG. 


“41 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE | THOMAS SCOTT & CO? 


‘GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD., 6 
CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 


-_ 


Grassmarket, EDINBURGH. 
Cc 
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SS ——— 
REIGATE—continued. SAW LEY—continued. 
Jordan . ‘ . . : . . “A085 1) 0 oc0 ||| Jewell . pier cae F ; 2 : .57:590, Cuma: | 
Sands & Son . : : ; : 2 - y402.05 0 |)“ Vernon ‘ p ; f . 7,412 ome 
Pierson & Co.. : 5 ; : ; - 398 10 0] Harper : 3 > ; ; f . 7,400 omme | 
Edwards & Co. : : s : ‘ - 398 © Of} J, & J. Warner . ; : ; k . 75373 CaS 
Herring & Son. . . . . - 397 2 ©}  Beighton & Berry : ; ; 5 - 7,204. ee 
Harrison & Colmer. ; ‘ b : nhGO0 Oh SOx Daleniam <4 ; , : a, : - 7,112 16ame 
Bridgwater & Co. . ; : : . - 375 9 ©} Tomutnson, Derby (accepted) 3 : -. 7,075 amen. | 
Fox: . : . . . . 1 1354./O280 Cuthbert. ; : , : 5 . 6,750 om. 
Mason . : F 3 f ; : Risch en, elo) | 
Wilmer & Son 3 ; ; : 4 SY to Mullet ne) TOTNES. 
Page & Son . j ; : : ; - 312 0 ©] For the erection of a permanent grand stand, 150 feet long, 
Norton Bros. & Co. ‘ : ; : se20S 4) ODO of iron and timber. Mr. W. F. Toxtit, architect, 
Universal Engineering Co. . ; ; ee OO Totnes. | 
Muiiner & Co., St. Leonards-on-Sea (ac- Wilkins & Sons. : , : : - 4974 Om 
cepted) . ; : ; ‘ : " ~) 2750770 Badcock . ; ; 4 é : ‘ - 570 Game 
H. & G. Measures . : : ; g st W240 HO EEO Reeves & Sons 5 : ; : : - 558 9 0 
Brook . y : : : ; : - 545 Ome | 
SA Wii. Kinsman Bros., Totnes (accepted) . , - 510 -Ommm | 
For sewerage and sewage-disposal works, for the Shardlow a 
Rural District Council. Messrs. Wittcox & RaIkEs, STOKE-ON-TRENT. = 
engineers, Birmingham. For extension of Chromo Transfer works. Messrs. A. R, 
Sharp & Sons : : : : : . 49,843 0 Oo Woop & Sons, architects, Tunstall and Burslem. = | 
Barrys. : ; ; ; : . +. '9j630 20550 Townser & Son . : : ; ‘ . £2,399 On 
abore. : : , : ; ; oi QF2 7G edd. Hae Heath . ; - 2,322 OB | 
Johnson & Son . ; i : : ; ROR BO nia ey Cooke . : : : 5 ‘ ; - 2,300 Ome 
Byrom, Ltd.. s ; 5 ; ; 5 BOG. 50 20 Walton, jun. : 2 : : i - 2,200 0 9G 
Dawson 3 : : ; : -) 38,504 60 eat Cooke & Son : 5 : : ; +, 2,175 2a 
Johnson & Langley. . : : » By55Om O00 Boirdley ; ; ; : : ‘i » 2,150. (Oame 
Lane Bros. . : : ; ; ; : 10,507) 10 mao Tompkinson & Bettelly : : : - 2,147. OG 
Wright & Co. : : : 5 : skOp1O2 bas sO Grant & Son ; ‘ : ‘ + 2,100, 0 same 
Bentley & Son . : : 3 : 20, 10 ROLE Micklejohn . : 5 : ‘ : - 2,014. Quam 
Smarts: : i : ; : : +: L Op 7a aor et Cornes & Son 4 : : 5 , - 2,000 “O [am 
Ward & Tetley . ; : ; é [1 MOR BR Ue tho Gopwin, Hanley (accepted) . s : . .2,000- OumaEeE. 
Cunliffe : ; ; 5 : 3 #77909 OO : 
Oakes . } : : j ; : . 7,959 4 5 WHEATLEY HILL. 
Wilmott ‘ : ; ‘ ; : - 7,859 © o| For erecting a curatage. Mr. J. Garry, architect, West 
Firth & Co. . ; . : 3 ; a7 FSS RIO 8 Hartlepool. 
Lock, Andrews & Price ; ‘ ‘ oi PRO Oe Manners F : : : ; if . 4569 15 oO 
Cottle . ; : ; : : . “y La 220 4-0 Moore. : : : : 4 ; - 538 Igeue 
Thraves & Son . : ; : ; bi eh om tyes Atkinson : : : : 7 : . 526. Ame 
Ashley . : - q ‘ : ; 5 7, 008s 256 Howe. ; : : ; : ‘ - 499 16 5 
Braithwaite & Co. : : : 5 » e039 ano TweEppLE, West Hartlepool (accepted) . - 497 . Olam! 


C. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD, MAHOGANY, .WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER, MERCHANTS, 


Telegrams, ‘ Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Walborn. 


MARPEDO WHITE JAPA! 


SLOW DRYING. oa 


Suitable for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 
c itis easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. When dry it presents a hard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack, 
On properly prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards, It dries in about 12 hours, 


London Agents— ‘Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, | 


Th ie ; 1. PR 4 
ai tosis MEE JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., minster mitts, READING. | 


\ Registerea 
TRADE MARK 


“QUARRIES 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN A 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 


CORNGRIT, WESTWOOD GROUND. 
FARLEIGH DOWN, HARTHAM PARK e 
BRADFORD, and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


fy AI re eT 
fe ) 


only of the Bar, 


HEAD ‘ PORTLAND. 
OFFICES BATH.‘ hore’ tee nam «> LONDON DEPOTS, 
. LIVERPOOL: CIC oFlua Weg 


C.W.R ,. WESTBOURNE PARK — 
> 40 IMPERIAL cunoincs,) for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING 
@. EXCHANGE ST EAST. . 


L&SWwW.R ,. NINE ELMS SW. 
'52 CROSVENOR RP, Pima oa 
and PRESERVING. BUILDING MATERIALS. 


© MANCHESTER : 


TRAFFORD PARK- 


a 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 


WOLSTANTON. 


For the erection of buildings in connection with gasworks 
at Chesterton. : 


GaALLimoreE, Newcastle (accepted) . . 44,600 0 0 


For construction of gasholders. 


Newton & CuHamBers, Lv. (accepted) . . 45,049 0 O 


TRADE NOTES. 


We have pleasure in announcing that Messrs. Henderson 
& Glass, steel and iron merchants, of Vulcan Street, Liver- 
pool, have admitted into partnership Mr. William Duncan 
Henderson and Mr. Robert Glass, the sons of the present 
partners. 

Tue Guild of Handicraft, Ltd, have been entrusted 
by Mr. E. W. Allfrey, architect, Oxford, with the production 
and fixing of a handsome oak screen and stalls at St. Helens 
Church, Abingdon, and also some special carving work, 

‘including a 2 feet 6 inches figure of Madonna and Child and 


a similar one of St. Michael for oak reredos in Urswick 
_ parish church, under the instructions of Messrs. Settle & 


Brundrit, architects, Ulverston. 
A LarGE turret clock has just been completed, showing 


time on four dials 9 feet 6 inches diameter, with one large 


hour bell, for Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. It is fitted 


“with all the latest improvements, including Lord Grim- 


thorpe’s gravity escapement and compensating pendulum, 
&c., and is made by Messrs. W. F. Evans & Sons, Soho 
Clock Factory, Handsworth, Birmingham. The same firm 
have also just completed four public clocks with two dials 
‘to each and fixed them at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Sunderland, 
Lincoln and Wolverhampton, and also a turret striking 


_ lock for Evesham and two others fitted up in London. 


ScaFFoLDING has had to be erected at the south tower of 
Exeter Cathedral for the purpose of ascertaining the cause 


of acrack discovered some time ago which extends from 


near the ground to the battlements. Trenches have been 


sunk, but no change in the foundations has been revealed. 


bay" ‘ 


- Leeds Fireclay 


ae Head Office : 


Sang de Beeuf Colour. 


London Offices 
& Showrooms 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE ‘, Harrogate” fireplace, manufactured by Messrs: 
Hopkins & Co., has several varieties, and illustrations of 
them are given on an adequate scale. Progress in fire- 
places might be said to be marked by a des:ent towards 
the hearth, which, unlike most improvements, is a return 
to primitive ways. In the “Harrogate” the coals are 
separated from the hearth by the space needed for a shallow 
ash-tray. A feature which should render many people 
pleased with this fireplace is the absence of bars, with their 
inevitable need of black-lead, which in the old-fashioned 
types make serious demands on aservant’s time at the most 
precious hours of the morning. Furthermore, no flue-brush 
is required. A house equipped with Harrogate fireplaces 
should know no servant problem. Messrs. Hopkins & Co. 
are ready to carry out at their Tunstall works any design 
submitted to them, and they will send the plans for fixing. 
The tiles are a noteworthy factor in their works, where the 
firm produce them glazed, printed and coloured, enamelled, 
embossed, majolica, barbotine, hand-painted, decorated and 
enamelled. There is much difference in effect between 
the “ Windsor” fireplace, with its enamelled-slabbed tile 
surround, with its graceful Adams decoration on an 
ivory ground, and the “Empress” fireplace, with a sur- 
round of enamelled briquette antique tile. There is a 
hood. The manufacturers can claim to have produced not 
only a cheap but a simple fireplace, which can be readily 
fixed by an ordinary bricklayer, and one which is cleanly 
owing to the complete combustion of the fuel, and impcses 
only a slight amount of labour on servants. The tiles, 
curb, mantelpiece used by the firm are excellent in form 
and colour, and help to recommend the “ Harrogate” for 
adoption wherever good taste prevails. . 


Lorp Avesury will preside at the annual soirée of the 
Selborne Society, to be held, by permission of the First 
Commissioner of Works, in the Civil Service rooms at 
Burlington House on April 26, when illustrated addresses 
will be given on subjects of special interest. 


The 


Company, Ltd. 


Wortley, Leeds 


s “The whole of the Stations on the Underground Electric Railways (about 35) 


are being faced with 


_BURMANTOFTS’ FAIENCE 


With Gold Lettering. 


Inspection of samples by Architects respect ully invited. 


2 & 3, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C. 
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The Building Trades Exhibition, Olympia, 


(ies ee 


‘“Westwarp the course of Empire makes its way” was 
the declaration of Bishop Berkeley to explain his abandon. | 
ing of preferments in England in order to teach missionaries _ 
for the Indians in Bermuda. The success of the United — 
States, which did not exist as an independent Republic jp — 
_his time, suggests he was right. If we may presume to | 
follow so illustrious an example in respect of a more ! 
material subject, we should say that of late years the 
| tendency of exhibitions in London is also towards the 
west. Mr. H. Greville Montgomery was therefore wise in. 
| opening his Building Exhibition of 1907 in “Olympia” at | 
Kensington, although his enterprise made it necessary to | 
break with old associations. We are confident that the 
results for himself and his supporters will justify his 
action. Considered simply as a show the exhibition in its 
new quarters is more effective than any of those held in 
Islington. Never before were such elaborate structures set 
up as specimens. For some of them are of a solidity 
which made licenses for their erection from the County 
Council essential. The galleries are more accessible, and 
in other ways exhibitors and visitors will find they have 
gained by the removal. We may therefore assume that 
on Saturday, after the opening by Sir William Treloar, the 
interest of the exhibition will be quickly recognised. 

Anyone who is acquainted with exhibitions during their 
preparatory stages will acknowledge the difficulty of being 
able to do justice to the contents. Every hour confusion 
seems to become worse confounded by new additions, 
Some exhibitors also make it a rule to keep back their 
specialties to the latest moment which the arrangements — 
allow. The notices we give this week will therefore have © 
to be taken as subject to correction when more favourable — 
opportunities arise for a closer examination. ; 

The collection of Thos. Lawrence & Sons, of Bracknell, 
is always interesting for the colour and texture of the bricks, 
THE Richt Hon. THE Lorpd Mayor, Sir WILLIAM TRELOAR. | The makers have been desirous to display the applicability 


OUR SPECIALTY 
0h AS THE. Cc 
7 \MMEDIATE DELIVERY 
OF. Se 
PLAIN & RIVETTED 
STEEL WORK. — 
: BRIGHTON ELECTRICITY WORKS. 


Steel Works supplied and erected by Messrs. Redpath, 
5 Brown & Co., Edinburgh. 


NEURCH (/}) LONDON (4) GLASGow ESTET 
iS A\ office & Works; office: 7 Bath Street, WF 


Andtew Riverside Works, Pinkston Works, 
y) East Greenwich, Se. JN pert Dundas. 


IRE 


ati 
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UPPLEMENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


| COMPETITION DESIGN FOR CHALKWELL HALL SCHOOLS, 
WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. 


HEAD-QUARTERS FOR THE ESSEX COUNTY POLICE: 


f their brick for decorative work. This year they 
‘ave been well inspired, for they show gauged and carved 
ilasters and arches executed by the students of the Tot- 
»nham, Wimbledon and Battersea Polytechnics. It is 
gmmonly understood that work seen in exhibitions is 
sroduced under the most favourable conditions, but in this 
ase we find that even students can work out excellent 
ynament with such materials. To meet modern demands 
lessrs. Lawrence have been engaged in colour experi- 
ients, and are able to present satisfactory examples in 
ifferent shades. Another desirable product is their 
-inch facing bricks, which are darker in colour than those 
sed in the Westminster Cathedral. 
Messrs. G. Tucker & Son, Lid., have a varied collec- 
jon of bricks and tiles. An interesting addition to modern 
xamples will be found in the collection of Roman tiles 
‘aade from the same clay, and which continue, in spite of 
heir antiquity, without any signs of decay. ; 
‘Portland cement was never used in such large quantities 
satthe present time and never was care in selection so 
jecessary. Zhe Saxon Portland Cement Co., Lid., reveal 
he transformation of the material as seen in its various 
tages from chalk marl, as it leaves the quarry, to the 
enowned Saxon cement. We can see the efforts which 
ire made by grinding, burning, crushing to eliminate all 
veakness, until it becomes equal to a minimum tensile 
jtrain of 600 lbs. per square inch. Every ton which leaves 
he works is guaranteed of that strength, as well as equal to 
neeting all the conditions of the British Standard Commis- 
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WE SELL TO ALL CONTRACTORS. 


Messrs. J. Osman & Co. exhibit a model of their “new 
perfect” continuous kiln, as well as photographs of other 
kilns they have erected at home and abroad. It is claimed 
that they are capable of burning every kind of clay product. 
Several of their kilns have been set up at Durban in South 
Africa, and they have others in Mexico and China. In ten 
years they have built over 140 kilns. 

The Fireproof Company, Lid., again rely on their dovetail 
corrugated steel sheeting, which is well adapted for fireproof 
floors, ceilings, partitions, casings to girders and stanchions, 
proscenium fronts and much else. Its adaptability is re- 
markable. It will serve for centring in difficult positions ; 
with neat cement it can become a damp-course, and with 

camjud” slabs varying from 2 inches to 3 inches in thick- 
ness, will form complete partitions, reinforced concrete 
pipes, &c. With such a combination it would be hard to 
discover the kind of building in which it cannot be turned 
to account. 

Vulcanite, Lid., display some of the applications of 
asphalte. They have varieties for damp-courses, sloping 
roofs and flat roofs. An object that is sure to attract atten- 
tion is a roof-tank, which shows how the material will serve 
that purpose, and likewise how patent vulcanite roofing is 
impervious to moisture. 

The stand of Julius Hiilsen & Co, will appeal to chemists 
from its practical applications of that science. They manu- 
facture hydrate of barium for softening water for boilers, 
the deposit becoming a soft mud, which can be easily blown 
off or cleaned out. By this anti-incrustator boilers are 
preserved and the risk of accidents is minimised. Another 
of their preparations is precipitated carbonate of barytes 
for preventing scum on bricks, terra-cotta, &c. Practical 
brickmakers have testified to its value. They also show 
leadless glazes, pure silica ware for decorative purposes, &c, 

A building exhibition would be incomplete if William 
Oliver & Sons, Lid., were not represented. In their collec- 
tion of timber we have nature unaffected, and where so 
much has to be artificial their immense longitudinal sections 
of noble trees refresh the eye. They will present this year 
hardwoods, dry and fit for immediate use, in wainscot oak, 
mahogany, walnut, teak, American quarte1ed and plain oak, 
whitewood, pitch pine, kauri pine, yellow pine, &c., veneers, 
teak and wainscot oak floorings. 


An Example of the Kahn System. 
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The Silicate Paint Company have hitherto been content 
to suggest the character of their invaluable “ Duresco ” for 
plain walls and for decoration. This year they have re- 
solved to display its manifold uses, for they have had con- 
structed a full-sized bungalow, in which Duresco will be 
used throughout, and which will become one of the most 
impressive objects in the exhibition. On looking at the 
structure it can be understood why 30 tons and upwards of 
Duresco was used in the new War Office. 

Wood is so largely used, its preservatives have now in- 
creased interest. ‘“Solignum,” of Mayor & Co., Ltd. is a 
protection against vegetable or other enemies such as dry 
rot and white ants. Both in this country and in Africa, 
Australia and Japan it has been found efficacious, and as it 
is made in two colours, brown and green, it has also decora- 
tive value. 

The Globe Tank and Hurdle Company will contribute 
their patent rotary screens, flat screens, sand-washing 
machines, lock nuts, railings and gates. 

Messrs. Cakebread, Robey & Co.’s stand is likely to 
suggest to strangers the variety of goods required of 
metropolitan builders’ merchants. In their collection will be 
found several types of ranges, stoves, boilers, sanitary 
goods, patent drain joints and drain machine appliances, 
smoke-test machines and drain rods, which are in demand 
in all parts of the world. A special feature is a cast-iron 
verandah with glass roof for villa residences, for which 
there is likely to be a demand. 

Messrs. Wilmer & Sons will be represented by several 
of their patent grates and ranges, by porcelain baths and 
lavatories, chimneypieces in wood, marble and iron and 
tiles. They make a specialty of grates, and the patent 
“Bond's” fire and “ Sine Qua Non” range will be shown 
in action. The former occupies small space, but is effective 
and is produced in several forms. 

Lhe Nautilus Fire and Heating Co. willexhibit grates which 
have been designed by architects, as well as dog grates and 
mantelpieces. The St. Ivel and Nautilus cooking ranges, 
which have self-contained flues, will be shown, together 
with two new types of baths. 

The Coatostone Decoration Company will display a wooden 
structure which from being coated with their “ liquid stone” 
is suggestive of masonry. The company have also a 
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peculiar rough-cast which is cheaper than what commonly | 
goes under that title. They will also show “ Sandisco,” | 
which is a washable distemper, besides a stone preserva. | 
tive and a stone backing solution which prevents the pene- | 
tration of acids and the discoloration of new work. oe | 


The announcements of Zhe Brilliant Sign Company 
too well known to need much description, for they ¢ 
spond with the title conferred on them. A factory has 
opened by the company at Antwerp, and another at Buen 
Ayres is under consideration. They have secured an or 
for letters which will cover 500,000 inches. A new pr 
for background work has been introduced, and from 
sessing steel dies the company can use stouter copper 
is possible when only wood dies are available. 

Acetylene gas generators and fittings especially desi 
for acetylene lighting will be seen at the stand of 
Thomas Potterton. As he is also a heating engineer, 
will be specimens of various kitcheners, heating apparat 
boilers and ranges. The “ Victor” gas boilers are adapt 
for use in flats, and have been adopted by various | 
companies. : | 

The firm James Austin & Sons, Ltd., are in their second | 
century, and the list of buildings: in which they have co- | 
operated by their ropes and cords, if it could be prepared, | 
would be an interesting document. Among their exhibits | 
this year will be the Eclipse picture line, the Goliath sash- 
line, the Venetian blind-line and endless cords. P| 


The “ Clipper” Belt Hook Company have several useful 
specialties, including an improved wall-tie, a clip for 
attaching electrical tubes to girders, a clamp for extending’ 
scaffolding planks, a safety belt-shift, a gate hanger, &c. 

Halls Distemper was so skilfully brought to notice in| 
former exhibitions it is difficult to surpass those efforts. 
The new stand takes the form of a picturesque cottage | 
which visitors are likely to covet. Distemper prepared | 
for exterior work—“ Sisco,” “ Aperfectol,” “ Orientolac ?— 
and distemper adapted for interior work are employed. i 
There is also a set of screens which prove the decorative | 
value of other varieties. .Considered as a comprehensive / 
exposition of an important business the stand will be 
admired by all business men, and everything in it will 
sustain examination. 
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Messrs. Phillips & Son are exhibiting their “Channel | 


It” and other safes, which are fireproof and burglar- 
‘oof. Strength is derived from a special rolled section, 
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hich recalls the Classic fret and which frames the door, 
ceventing air, fire or water from entering. Inexpensive 
arty-wall doors and fourfold doors for large stores are 
‘so among the contents of the stand. 

Subjects which are remotely political are excluded from 
ie purview of Zhe Architect, or it would be easy to draw 
‘tention to the peculiar position of Messrs. Walter Carson & 
ons. They are one of the few firms who carry on business 
\ Ireland as well as in England, and the testimonials to their 
aints, oils, stains and varnishes include names of Irish as 
tellas English customers. Yet for years they have remained 
maffected by any disturbances which may take place 
sound them. If more firms were disposed to imitate 
lessrs. Carson the Irish difficulty would be diminished. 
yerything connected with painting, including brushes, 
utty, enamels and varnishes, is produced by them, and 
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whatever bears their name is of a high character. Their 
plastine is adapted for glass roofs of every description, and 
1S a substitute for putty which is unaffected by the atmo- 
sphere for a long period. Muraline is in many colours and 
1s a washable water paint. Vinolite is a paint for conserva- 
tories and greenhouses. The works of the firm at Battersea 
are extensive, and from their long experience Messrs. 
Carson are able to combine quality with economy. 

The inventions and rights of Mr. P. B. Jagger have been 
acquired by the /mproved Construction Company; they are, 
therefore, able to employ concrete under new conditions for 
paving slabs, floor tiles, building blocks, roofing tiles, floor 
beams, girder covering, stancheon covering, sewer pipes, 
railway sleepers, steps, sills, lintels, architraves, cornices, 
friezes, dadoes, columns, pilasters, bases and capitals, &c. 
The company claim as proof of facility in production that 
they can turn out 72 superficial feet of paving slabs of any 
design, or twelve 32 inches by g inches by 6 inches inter- 
locking building blocks of any design or colour, in less than 
fifteen minutes, and all other materials in like proportion. 
They have in stock standard designs for ornamental work, 
but they promise to follow exactly any details furnished by 
The works of the company are at Strood for the 
London market, but works can be erected in any part of 
the country to supply local demand. One advantage which 
builders will appreciate is that licenses for using the pro- 
cess can be granted on advantageous terms to those taking 
them, and the works at Strood can be used in order to 
verify the statements about the machinery and processes. 

The quality of the artificial stone manufactured by The 
British Building Stone Co., Litd., may be judged from the 
fact that it competes with nature in lithographic stones. 
They are subjected to such a variety of strains that a 
material which will stand would appear suited for 
work which at first sight might appear more exhausting. 
When we find that, according to a report by Messrs. 
Kirkaldy} & Son, 3-inch cubes of the company’s artificial 
stone required about 12,000 lbs. per square inch for crush- 
ing, it is evident that the material is equal to all require- 
ments. Chemically it has been ascertained that the artificial 
stones compare most favourably with natural stones, and 
are likely to prove extremely valuable for building pur- 
poses. So far the experience in actual buildings has con- 
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firmed what science had anticipated. The new stones can 
be produced from a thickness of only ¢ of an inch up to any 
height that is desirable in blocks. They can be moulded 
to any design and turned out dressed and carved complete. 
The stone shown has been manufactured with a small 
experimental plant, but it is sufficient to reveal the com- 
mercial and constructive possibilities of the patents and 
process of Mr. T. M. Thom. 

The chief articles exhibited by Messrs. C. Chancellor & Co. 
are their well-known velure Japan paint and stripso paint 
remover. Velure is claimed to be more elastic than any 
other paint. That it resists exposure to hot sunshine 
without cracking or chipping off, and stands wear and tear, 
is proved by the large number of testimonials from all parts 
of the world, including the Soudan desert region about 
Wadi Halfa, and such countries as Brazil and Australia. 
H.M.S. /vy, stationed off the Guinea Coast, just under the 
equator, has been painted for many years with velure. A 
number of wood panels demonstrate the beautiful surface 
and colours. A number of this firm’s specialties, including 
a damp preventive ; fumood, a preparation for fuming wood, 
a swimiming-bath paint, &c., are also shown, 

The Kinnear Patent Steel Rolling Shutters have trium- 
phantly withstood many fiery trials, including tests by the 
British Fire Prevention Committee. Messrs. Arthur L. 
Gibson & Co. have such reason to be proud of the results 
of the latter, they have transported the set of two shutter 
doors which were fitted on either side of a 14-inch wall to 
represent a party-wall door. The four-hour test was of 
unusual severity, as it was interrupted owing to damage to 
gas producer, and water was applied to cool the shutters. 
At the conclusion of this double test it was found that the 
inner shutter had been little damaged by the great heat 
while the outer was almost as good as new. Reports of 
the tests should be perused by district surveyors who may 
interpret too literally the clauses of the London Building 
Acts as to party walls. In America these shutters are 
employed as fireproof curtains for theatres. The stand 
shows a larger rolling shutter suitable for wider and higher 
openings. A B. and S. patent folding gate encloses another 
ofthe four sides, while a small shutter for a window open- 
ing encloses the fourth. The floor of the stand is laid with 

patent interlocking rubber tiling. 
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Prans have been prepared by Messrs. J. D. Swanston & 
Syme, of Kirkcaldy, for a hippodrome in Lindsay Street | 
Dundee. The resident architect will be Mr. Leslie Ower, ’ 
Tue Macclesfield highway committee have Passed the 
plans of a memorial hall and Liberal club, to be erected in 
Exchange Street, at a cost of 6,500/. | 
THE Middleton Evans estates, which include the greater | 
part of Llandrindod Wells, the Pump House Hotel, with | 
its pump-room and famous springs, and the Llanerch Hotel. » 
are to be sold by auction by Messrs. Knight, Frank & 
Rutley. ; 
Sir JAmes Reckitt has purchased the Holderness House 
estate, in East Hull, belonging to the Jalland family, with 


j 
| 
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Crawford & Frame, Talbot Place, have served on the town — 


clerk of Dublin a writ claiming an injunction to restrain he | 
Corporation from entering into any contract in connection 
with the Clontarf main drainage other than that entered — 
into with Messrs. Crawford & Frame, and to compel specific. 
performance of that contract. They have also caused Be | 
writ to be served on Mr. Vance, a member of ‘the Town | 
Council, claiming damages for alleged libel and slander. 


A cuRIOUS astronomical clock in Ottery St. Mary Church - 
probably constructed by monks, is being set right (after 
being in disuse for a century) by an expert in horology, © 
On the face, or dial, there are no hands, but in lieu thereof 
are figures representing the sun, moon and a star, indicating © 
respectively the hour, the day of the month and the phases _ 
of the moon. The clock is of a pattern similar to one in 
the transept of Exeter Cathedral. 


Tue Acorn Hotel, in Temple Street, Birmingham, has | 
been reopened after reconstruction and enlargement on an 
extensive scale. It has now a hundred or more good airy 
bedrooms, and is unique in the quadrangular arrangement 
of its planning to meet the contingency of fire, for a con- — 
tinuous passage runs all round the hotel to give the occup 
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any room easy access to numerous staircases and 
rgency exits. The contractor was Mr. Thos. Row- 
1am, and Messrs. Wood & Kendrick, architects. 


EDINBURGH NEW ART SCHOOL. 


site of the new art school is the north part of the 
Je Market, and the building, which is in the form of a 
ilielogram measuring 370 feet by 126 feet, is nearly 
allel with the north boundary wall, and about 22 feet 
nit. There will be access from Lauriston Street, says 
, Scotsman, and also from Lady Lawson Street by the 
sting inclined way. There is a sharp slope on the 
and from south to north, and as the present surface was 
wn to have been levelled up in 1843, it was thought 
isable to put down bores to find out at what depth suit- 
s foundations could be got. These bores disclosed the 
essity of going much deeper than is usually necessary, 
advantage has been taken of this necessary under- 
Iding to form a basement under the northern part of the 
ool. There are two internal courts, separated by the 
tre block, containing the main staircase, &c., and all the 
dings surrounding these courts are two storeys high, 
epting in the case of the west wing, which is one storey 
h The main entrance is in the centre of the south front. 
2 outer hall enters an inner hall 31 feet by 21 feet, from 
‘ich the corridors of the south wing branch right and left, 
1 facing the entrance are the corridors to the north 
ig and the main staircase to the upper and basement 
yrs. The outer hall is flanked on the left by the 
‘ter’s room, in which there is cloak-room accommoda- 
) for visitors to the school, and on the right by the 
ce. The office communicates with the directors’ room, 
j attached to the office is a shop for the sale of paper and 
\er artists’ materials. The corridors, which are all 9 feet 
nches wide, run straight from end to endof the building— 
satisfactory arrangement for purposes of control. The 
(in staircase, which is of stone, has steps 9 feet 6 inches 
jad, and, being in the centre of the building, is as con- 
jiently placed as possible for intercommunication. The 
st court is covered over with a roof havinga large amount 
glass, and forms a sculpture gallery and museum, 
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measuring 70 feet by 38 feet. It is separated from the cor- 
ridors flanking it by arched openings on the ground-floor 
and’ square-headed openings of similar breadth on the 
upper floor, and it is intended to place the beautiful casts of 
the Elgin marbles, now in the Royal Institution, over the 
arches, where they will be seen to great advantage. This 
sculpture hall will be seen from the entrance-hall and from 
the corridors on both floors of the east section of the build- 
ing, so that students will be in daily touch with statuary 
and other works of art. 

From the corridor of the south-east wing are entered 
the directors’ room, council-room and a small museum for 
special art specimens, and at the end of the corridor is a 
room 60 feet by 36 feet 6 inches for instructing house 
painters in the principles and practice of decoration. A 
conservatory for plants opens off it. The rooms on the 
south-west wing are a lecture-room for anatomy, 28 feet by 
27 feet and a room for elementary modelling 88 feet by 
25 feet. The modelling-room has a door to a passage near 
the west extremity of the building, by which clay will be 
brought into the clayhouse in the west wing. Clay will be 
taken to the modelling-room by this door, thus preventing, 
as far as possible, the use of the corridors for this purpose, 
At the erd of this corridor there is a stair for access to the 
staff apartments on the floor above. The west wing of the 
north part of the building is set apart for sculpture, and there 
are life classrooms for women and men, 30 feet by 30 feet and 
30 feet by 30 feet respectively, and a modelling-room 
55 feet by 30 feet. A studio for the professor is placed 
between the life classes, with apartments for the models. 
In the centre of the north wing there is a room, measuring 
67 feet by 32 feet, for elementary drawing, and in the east 
wing a room 55 feet by 30 feet for drawing from the 
antique. The rest of the north wing is set apart for still- 
life painting, the room measuring 80 feet by 30 feet, so 
arranged that it can be divided by curtains. In the west 
wing there is aroom 45 feet by 32 feet for teaching the prin- 
ciples of design, and also a room for the professor. The 
larger room has a door to the conservatory at the south-east 
corner of the building, in which plants used for purposes of 
study can be kept. Returning to the west wing there is 
provided a workshop, painting and carving-room, room for 
casting and aclay-room. Part of the east court is covered 
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in with a glass roof, forming a pavilion 40 feet by 38 feet 
for animal painting. Animals can be brought into. the 
pavilion by the to-feet wide passage at the end of the 
elementary modelling-room. 

Over the main entrance there is, on the first 
floor, a hall 60 feet by 30 feet, in which ceremonial 
functions, exhibitions of students’ work, &c, can 
be held. Entering off the south-east corridor are a 
room for process etching, a room for elementary archi- 
tecture 72 feet by 25 feet, the professors’ room, and a 
lecture-room 28 feet by 25 feet, and in the east wing, 
entered from the same corridor, a classroom 60 feet by 
30 feet for advanced architecture. In the south-west wing 
are the library, 43 feet by 25 feet, and a room for students’ 
proofs, 31 feet by 25 feet. Between them is the librarian’s 
room, in whose charge the students’ proofs will be placed. 
The remaining rooms are set apart as common rooms for 
the professors and assistant teachers. The whole of the 
north wing is set apart for painting. In the centre there is 
a large room for.composition, and in the east wing three 
life classrooms, each 41 feet by 30 feet, one of which is for 
women. Each room has suitable apartments for models 
attached to it. The professors’ studio is beside the large 
central room. The west wing is set apart for studios for 
advanced students. There are six, each 21 feet by 17 feet, 
and at the end of the corridor is a large studio, 30 feet by 
30 feet, for the director. There are lavatories in each of 
the wings, and on the basement floor a large cloak-room, 
30 feet by 30 feet; commcn rooms for men and women 
students, 26 feet by 17 feet, with lavatories attached to them, 
and general lavatories. The remaining rooms in the base- 
ment will doubtless be found useful for teaching book- 
binding, carving, &c. 

Looking to the size of the building and the sum available 
for its erection, the utmost economy had to be observed in 
its design. Asthe south front can only be seen when inside 
the cattle market, it has been treated in the simplest manner 
possible, with plain piers separating the windows, which 
are surrounded by simple mouldings, the details being of 
somewhat French type. The centre of the south front is 
slightly accentuated with pilasters and a pediment over the 
three central windows. As the effect of the building from 
Johnston Terrace and the Castle Esplanade is probably of 
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more importance than its appearance from any other stan; 
point, the roofs at the angles of the building and those of th 
centre blocks have been carried up considerably above th 
general level, so that from a distance the building will hay 
the orderly appearance appropriate to a public edific 
From motives of economy, and looking to the difficulty , 
getting any satisfactory durable white or grey stone, it : 
proposed that the hewn work shall be of red stone and th 
rest of the wall surfaces of what is known as commo 
rubble from Hailes Quarry. The interior is practical] 
devoid of ornament, reliance being placed on the proportior 
and breadth of the corridors for architectural effect. Th 
sculpture hall and corridors surrounding it will, it is hope 
even in the absence of ornament, prove a satisfactory centr 
for such an important building. The heating is propose 
to be by hot water, and the ventilation by extract fan 
placed in the courts, with ducts from the various apartment 
The heating chamber will be in Lady Lawson Street, s 
that cual may be taken in at street level. The archite 
(who took up the work on very short notice from the Tow 
Council, and has so far carried it through with the utmo: 
despatch) is Mr. J. M. Dick Peddie, Albyn Place. 


THE DRY EARTH SYSTEM. 


Mou r’s Patent Earth Closet Company, Ltd., whose nam 
is associated with the earliest introduction of the dr 
earth system to public attention, are keeping abreast of th 
prevailing activity in matters hygienic. ‘They have recent! 
patented an improvement upon the old type of earth 
distributing machinery, which appears to be a distin 
advance in efficiency, and the novelty is applied to a 
their old and to some newly introduced patterns. Thos 
who prefer the old style of cased-up closets and those wh 
favour the pedestal form will find in the company’s cat: 
logue illustrations of both sorts in variety, and all of the: 
are equal to any good modern water-closet in appearanc 
and in the quality of the fittings. 

The system has outlived the discussion stage, and no’ 
very successfully competes with the several schemes pt 
forward with more or less pretension to wrestle with th 
troublesome rural sanitation problem. The earth syster 
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srima facie an obviously natural method, for the impulse 
\pury putrescible matter in earth appears to be instinctive 
all animals. Besides, fine dry earth has a power to deai 
th such matter that is far more potent than is generally 


7 
own. : 
Another recommendation the Moule’s system has to 


er is the lowness of cost and the readiness with which it 
ay be installed. The village carpenter supplies all the 
Med labour required, for here are no cisterns, pipes, 
ives, drains or cesspits, and incidentally to this last evil 
sre is no fear of befouled wells. 


The upkeep of a Moule’s closet appears to be propor- 
onate—the little attention required to provide and maintain 
supply of dry earth for furnishing the hopper and the 
‘moval of the used earth. Upon these matters the com- 


Reduced toa simple routine these items of attention become 
but an incident in the week-end work of a country house or 
cottage, and the possessor of the earth-closet has this addi- 
tional compensation for his trouble—that thereby he is 
absolved from the impost of a sewer rate and part of a 
water rate, burdens which rest heavily in the neighbour- 
hood of towns. 


Moule’s Company publish papers which explain how 
their closets are arranged on upper floors, and how closets 
inside the house—upstairs or down—may be attended to 
from the outside. The Board of Education, in the Regula- 
tions for Planning and Fitting-up Public Elementary Schools, 
recognise the utility of earth-closets in rural districts, and 
the company has lithographed plans to meet this require- 
ment. From the testimonials printed by the company we 
note the wide range of adaptability of these closets ; com- 
mendation comes from private houses, from a college, from 
a sanatorium and from a reformatory, and it is stated that 
Government departments have purchased more than 12,000 


any are qualified to give practical advice from their 
ngthy experience of close upon fifty years of such work. 


of these appliances. 
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FIRE-RESISTING CONSTRUCTION. 


Art the fifth annual general meeting of the Insurance Society 
of Edinburgh ~Mr. F. A. Macdonald read a paper on 
“Standard Fire-Resisting Construction in Relation to the 
Present Rules of the Fire Offices Committee,” in the course 
of which he made special reference to the various forms of 
fireproof construction and the methods of designing build- 
ings so as to meet the risk of fire resulting from occupancy. 
A number of different systems were described, particular 
attention being directed to the ferro-concrete or reinforced 
concrete construction, a full description of which was given. 
Insurance offices should, the lecturer said, set up a less 
perfect standard of fire-resisting construction in order that 
that form of building might be more generally adopted for 
warehouses and factories. While it was possible to con- 
struct fire-resisting structures of a very high standard, it 
was not the specification of certain details that would insure 
efficiency, but rather the skill and knowledge of the general 
engineer. Those who undertook such duties should have 
some knowledge of constructional work and the resistance 
of materials to fire, and have ability to estimate the fire 
hazard which would arise from the occupancy and exposure. 
In conclusion, Mr. Macdonald suggested that the Fire Offices 
Committee might give consideration to the creation of a 


standing sub-committee, to whom all questions on fire- | 
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resisting construction should be referred, as he was con- | 
vinced that the expense of the establishment of a central | 


over in the first two or three years of its existence. 
discussion followed. 


A 


SEVERAL important building schemes have taken shape 
in Dundee, and the prospects for masons, joiners, plumbers 
and the allied trades for the current year are bright. A 
start has been made with the new West End branch library, 
and in the course of a week or two workmen will begin 
operations for the erection of a similar institution for the 
north end ; the new technical institute in Bell Street will be 
undertaken ; Mr. Swanston, Kirkcaldy, has lodged plans for 
the new theatre to be erected in Lindsay Street. 


' men and specialists, were considered. 


_ about half their individual payments. 
| of the apprenticeship system, and the desirability ef doing 


3 : | districts ici 1 : 
department devoted to the work would be repaid many times siricts municipal, trading Saeecas 
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MASTER MONUMENTAL MASONS. 

THE inaugural meeting of the National Association 0. 
Master Monumental Masons and Sculptors was held at the 
Cannon Street Hotel on March 12 at 3 p.m. There was ; 
large and fully representative attendance from provincial 
towns and the London area. Mr. W. Borrowdale, oj 
Sunderland, the convener of the meeting, opened the pro- 
ceedings with a short speech, in which he referred to the 
real necessity of forming such an Association on a broad 
basis, to assist and protect them in their trade interests in 
these times of complex and competitive conditions of trade. 
He announced and read a number of letters he had 
received from firms trading in various parts of the country 
offering to join the Association and expressing a wish for 
its success. The meeting then elected to the chair Mr. 
Bennett, sen., of Brighton, who, after thanking them for the 
honour, dealt with some of the evils with which the trade 
contended unsuccessfully as individuals; but they would 
be successful as a body or association in redressing those 
grievances and in. dealing with the marble merchants’ ring 
and the granite trades association, also the railway com- 
panies and their excessive rates and charges. Mr. Baa, 
Mossford, of Cardiff, spoke upon other similar points and 
the meeting was thrown open to free discussion. | 
Among the subjects discussed were the obnoxious 
cemetery rules and excessive fees, and the fact that in some 
This threatened 
their very existence as independent tradesmen, and was no 
doubt illegal. The question of being able to deal with secret 
commissions by their Association being allied to the Secret 
Commissions’ Prevention League, and also the advantage 
of an information bureau, in which could be included and 
registered the names and addresses of expert reliable work- 
It was brought out 
that the members of the Association could collectively 
insure their workmen under the Employers’ Liability Act at 
The encouragement 


‘ 


as much work as possible in this country, possibly through 


| local arrangements, was also discussed, and felt to be 


desirable in sustaining the practical retailer in his proper 
position. « 
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It was decided that the name of the Association should covered a wide area, and the application of the principles 
. “The National Association of Master Monumental | involved to slate-mining generally were considered. The 
asons and Sculptors,” that there should be no entrance | scheme has been carried out in the Croesor and Cwmfoel 
e for the first three months from that date, and that after- | valleys in the vicinity of Snowdon, and includes all the 
ards the entrance fee; should be one guinea, and’a sub- | essentials of a complete power system. 
ription of one guinea in advance per annum should be Details were supplied as to rainfall, catchment area, 
ayable by members. water-storage (partly by means of a reservoir I2 acres in 
Mr. Borrowdale mentioned that he had had two applica- extent, constructed at an elevation of 1,460 feet above the- 
ms for the post of secretary. After discussion, it was | Sea), and a steel pipe-line with’ its accessories. So far as. 
sreed to appoint Mr. Robert J. Ward, chartered accountant, | the author is aware, there is no previous example of so 
2Clement’s Inn, London, W.C., as paid secretary, the | high a head of water as 860 feet having been utilised in the 
‘ssociation to have the use of Mr. Ward's offices for com- | United Kingdom. Particulars of an original design of air- 
ittee meetings. It was also agreed to appoint Mr. W. | vessel for use at the bottom of the pipe-line, furnished with 


5rrowdale as honorary secretary with him. hydraulic charging apparatus, to enable it to be filled with 

| alr at a pressure corresponding to that of the water, were 

| given. 

The author having carried out a large number of experi- 
ELECTRICITY AND SLATE-MINING. | ments on various forms of buckets, ‘nozzles, &c., certain 


' conclusions were arrived at, which were stated in the paper. 
it the ordinary meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers | Efficiency-curves, with different forms of bucket at various 
1 March 26, a paper was read on“ The Application of | peripheral speeds with constant volume, and at constant 
ydro- Electric Power to Slate-Mining,” by Mr. M. Kellow. peripheral speed with varying volume, are given. 

_ The slates mines of Wales are situated almost without The advantages and disadvantages involved by the use 
<ception in the counties of Carnarvonshire and Merioneth- | of continuous and alternating current respectively, as 
vire. The mountainous character of the country greatly | regards generation, transmission and distribution were 
cilitated mining and quarrying operations in the past, as | compared, and a conclusion was arrived at that the three- 
‘enabled the slate beds, which incline at high angles, to be | phase alternating-current system is the one best adapted 
‘orked by adit levels and horizontal galleries directly from | to slate-mining. Considerations affecting the choice of 
ie hillsides, anda small amount of power only was required | periodicities were discussed, and forty or fifty cycles is 
ader these circumstances. The conditions tend to become | regarded as the most suitable. The type of generator and 
‘ss favourable every year, as the workings become deeper, method of driving were considered, and conclusions stated. 


ad as also mechanical aids in the manufacture of slate The conditions under which it is desirable to generate 
md to become more universal, the requirements, as regards | at the distribution voltage, and those under which transfor- 
jwer, must increase considerably. mation is desirable, were described, and also the methods 


Though steam has hitherto been chiefly used, there isan | of driving the exciter from the alternator-shaft, and from a 
Jundance of water-power in the two counties, which, if separate power-source respectively. 
dplied, would supply all the needs of the slate industry in The essential qualities in mining plant are stated to be 
lis respect. There is little doubt that when the advantages | reliability, first-class mechanical construction and simplicity 
‘utilising water-power in conjunction with electric trans- of operation, and as regards motors these conditions are 
lission and distribution are generally realised, it will be | best fulfilled by the three-phase induction type. The con- 
sed almost to the exclusion of any other in slate-mining. | ditions prevailing in slate mills were described, and group- 
he author designed and installed a hydro-electric plant | driving by moderate-sized squirrel-cage motors is favoured. 
hich contains many features of novelty. The problems ! The peculiar requirements of winding-up inclined planes, 
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-which are usual in slate-mines, the character of the traffic, 
.&c., were dwelt upon, and the conclusion arrived at that 
-three- phase motors are well adapted to the work. The 


types of motors most suitable to the driving of pumps, fans, 


winches, &c., were considered. The influence of various 
-starting devices, used in connection with the motors, on the 
power- ‘factor of the system, was discussed. The advantages 
of the three-phase system as applied to slate-mining were 


*then summarised and the plant installed for mill- driving 


winding, traction, pumping, lighting, &c., at the Croesor 


Slate Mine described. Efficiency curves were given relatiiig | 
“to every part of the system separately and in combination. 


MERSEY IMPROVEMENT. 


Tue Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have for many years 
past employed a powerful plant in dredging the bar of the 
river, Queen’s Channel, and certain shoals which tend to 
form in other parts of the 125 miles of main channel lying 
By the work of the sand pump 
dredgers Brancker and G. B. Crow the depth of the channel 
has been greatly improved so as to satisfy the present 
requirements of shipping, and from this point of view its 
condition has never been better than at present. 


While it is necessary that the requirements of vessels as | 
‘regards depth should be tully met, it is desirable that the 


width and direction of the channel should also be such as to 
render navigation easy for the growing numbers and length 
of vessels frequenting the port, and the work of the 


‘dredgers has also been successfully directed to the regula- 


tion of the width and outline of the channel. 

For many years past that portion of the Taylor’s Bank 
which forms the concave side of the channel abreast of the 
Crosby Lightship has been gradually receding owing to its 
This is an ordinary pheno- 
menon noticeable at the bends of all rivers, and is due to 
the centrifugal force of the current acting on the concave 
bend and producing an erosive effect. Currently with, and 
in consequence of this recession of the Taylor’s Bank, the 
Askew Soit, on the opposite or convex side of the channel, 
has advanced towards it. 

The result of these movements is that the bend in the 
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Crosby Channel at this point is becoming more accentuated. 
and, having regard to the very big ships now frequenting. 
the port and the increase in their size which may be anti- 
cipated, requires to be controlled and improved. The best 
method of effecting this has been under the consideration. 
of the Board for some time past, and after a careful study 
of all the surroundings of the case they have determined to. 
adopt the proposal of their engineer-in-chief, Mr, Anthony. 
G. Lyster, to “revet” with stone the southerly face at | 
Taylor’s Bank, so as to prevent further erosion. 

Before, however, adopting this suggestion, they and their 
engineer thought it well that the question should be con- 
sidered by a commission of the highest engineering authori- 
tieson such questions in this country. After mature considera- 
tion of the question and visiting the spot, this important. 
commission unanimously confirmed Mr. Lyster’s proposal. 
The Lords of the Admiralty and the Mersey Conservancy, 
who have been advised by Vice-Admiral Sir G. S, Nares, 
KGB. EARS. Acting Conservator, and Sir William. 
Matthews, K. G M.G., vice-president Inst.C.E., have sanc- 
tioned the project. 

The work, which follows the lines successfully adopted 
in other rivers, consists in the deposit along the southern’ 
face of the Taylor’s Bank, below low-water level and well 
outside the channel, of a layer of small lumps of hard stone, 
in such a manner as to revet or clothe its slope, and so to 
protect the underlying sand from erosion by the current. 
The total length would be about 23 miles. | 

The description of the work, as given | in the notice 
issued by the Conservancy, is as follows : —" A stone revet- 
ment to the height of mean low-water mark, or thereabouts, 
of the southerly face of Taylor’s Bank, in Crosby Channel, 
in the estuary of the river Mersey or ‘Liverpool Bay, com- 
mencing at or near the southerly end of Formby Channel at 
a point situate 1,370 yards or thereabouts, measured in a 
south-westerly direction, from the beach mark on the fore- 
shore of the urban district of Little Crosby, known as the 
Crosby Beach Mark, and terminating at a point situate 
5,360 yards or thereabouts, measured in a westwardly 
direction, from the said Crosby Beach Mark.” | 

With a view to still further improving the channel, the 
Board are about to construct a dredger of three times the 


size and power of the Brancker and Ga B. Crow. | 
| 


| 


Salford Ironworks, MANCHESTER. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matiers arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All ietters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for ther contents. 


FENDERS2 1c. 

*»* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


BrRKENHEAD.—May 17.—The Corporation of Birkenhead 
invite tenders for a central public library on a site fronting 
to Market Place South and Albion Street. The competition 
is limited to architects practising or residing within the 
borough. Premiums of 50, 30 and 25 guineas will be 
awarded by an assessor. Deposit one guinea. Mr. A. 
Gill, town clerk, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Accrincton.—April 15.—For Congregational school 
chapel, Higher Antley Street. Messrs. Haywood & Harri- 
son, architects, Post Office Chambers, Accrington. 

ASKAM-IN-FurNEss.—April 22.—For the erection of 
meeting-room in connection with the Church of Christ. 
Messrs. J. W. Grundy & Son, architects, Central Buildings, 
Ulverston. 

Batu.—April 16.—For the masonand tile fixer, carpenter, 
painter, plumber and general contractor’s work at the 
several bathing establishments, for the hot mineral baths 
committee of the Bath Corporation. Mr. Alfred J. Taylor, 
architect, 18 New Bond Street, Bath. 

Bat.tey.—April 15.—For the erection of an additional 
storey to Victoria warehouse, Bradford Road, and also 
erection of five shops thereto. Mr. B. Watson, architect 
and surveyor, Upper Taylor Street, Batley. 

BisHop AuckLanp.—April 15.—For the whole or any 
portion of the work required in erection of a detached villa. 
Mr. F. H. Livesay, architect and surveyor, 107 Newgate 
Street, Bishop Auckland. 

Braprorp.—April 17.—For exténsion of Dumb Mill, 
Frizinghall, for the Bradford Corporation. The City 
Architect, Whitaker Buildings, Brewery Street. 
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Byxer.—April 13.—For the whole of the works in con- 
nection with the nave and chancel of the church at 
St. Lawrence, Byker, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Send names to 
Messrs. Hicks & Charlewood, architects, 67 Westgate Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Cariton.—April 17.—For the construction of the 
75-feet span masonry bridge known as Carlton bridge, 
carrying a district road over the river Aire at Carlton, 
within the urban and rural districts of Skipton, and situete 
1z mile south-west of the town of Skipton. Deposit 1/7. 
Mr. F. C. Carpenter, West Riding surveyor, County Hall, 
Wakefield. 

CuEew. Macna.—April 17.—For improvements the Chew 
Magna Council school, Somerset. Mr. William F. Bird, 
Midsomer Norton. 


CoLcHESTER.—April 17.—For the erection of a wooden 
footbriage over the river Colne, in the Castle Park. Deposit 
17, 1s. Mr. Herbert Goodyear, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer 
and surveyor. 


Consetr.—April 15.—For proposed building premises, 
Middle Street, Consett, Durham. Send names to Mr. John 
J. Eltringham, architect and surveyor, Hawthorne Terrace, 
Blackhill. 

Coventry.—April 22.—For alterations and additions to 
the Earlsdon Council school. Deposit 1/4 1s. Messrs. 
G. & I. Steane, architects, 22 Little Park Street, Coventry. 


DarentH.—April 17.—For the erection o<¢ industrial 
workshops at Darenth Asylum, near Dartford, Kent. 
Deposit 17 Mr. W. T. Hatch, engineer-in-chief, The 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, London, E.C. 


DearHAM.—April 20.—For proposed alterations and 
additions to the Dearham Council school, Cumberland. 
Mr. Joseph Forster, Clerk of Works, 13 Earl Street, 
Carlisle. 


EpinBpurGH.—April 24.—For the various building works, 
as well as schemes and estimates for laundry engineering, 
in connection with proposed public washhouses at Simon 
Square, for the St. Leonard’s district. The Public Works 
Office, City Chambers, Edinburgh. Mr. R. Morham, city 
architect. 


British 


WCRKS FREELY AND EASILY. 
Architects’ Specifications carried out in all 


Er_anp.— April zo.—For the erection of an additional 
storey to Norton Mill, Elland, Yorks. Send names to 
Messrs. Stott & Sons, architects, 5 Cross Street, Manchester. 


Exerer.—April 19.—For the erection of almshouses, 
remodelling existing cottages and the restoration of the 
chapel at St. Anne’s. Messrs. E. H. Harbottle & Son, 
architects, County Chambers, Exeter. 

GREAT Broucuton.—April 20.—For the erection of 4 
Primitive Methodist church. Rev. Mark Pattison, Ruskin 
Villa, Stokesley. 

Hut.i.—For additions and alterations to premises of the 
Marble and Slate Syndicate, Neptune Street. 
Mr. Melville Lenham, architect, &c., 21 Bond Street, Savile 
Street, Hull. 

Humperstone.—April 17.—For the erection of Wesleyan 
chapel and school. Deposit 1/. Messrs. Gelder & Kitchen, 
architects, 120 Alfred Gelder Street, Hull. 

Ipswicu.—April 15.—For alterations to the public hall. 
Deposit 17. 1s. Messrs. Eade & Johns, architects, Tower 
Chambers, Tower Street, Ipswich. 

IRELAND.—April 15.—For alterations, additions and im- 
provements to Ballyhubbo House, Charleville. Mr. Brian 
E. F. Sheehy, architect, 57 George Street, Limerick. 

IRELAND.—May 1.—For the erection of two consumptive 
hospitals at the Clonmel district lunatic asylum, for the 
joint committee of management. Deposit 2/2 2s. Mr. J. F. 
Fuller, architect, 179 Great Brunswick Street, Dublin. 

IrLtaM—April 17.—For the erection of Council offiées. 
Deposit 2/. 2s. The Council Offices, Clarendon Terrace, 
Irlam, Lancs. 

KenpaL.—April 15.—for additions and alterations to 
1,2 and 3 Denmark Terrace, Kendal Green. Mr. John F. 
Curwen, arcHitece and sanitary engineer, 26 Highgate, 
Kendal. 

LiskEARD.—April 22.—For alterations and renovations 
of the Wesleyan chapel. Mr. John Sansom, architect, 


Liskeard. 

Lonpon. — April 18.—For engine foundations and 
builder’s work at the electricity works, Hackney. 
Deposit 5/7. Mr. Robert Hammond, M.1C.E., consulting 


engineer, 64 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


|J. & W. WADE & co. 
Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM, | 


5 Memes of all kinds of TILES and 
CERAMIC MOSAICS. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 


With BALL BEARING FITTINGS. 
THE ACME OF PERFECTION. 


For dividing Schools, 
kinds of Wood. 


Halls, &c:. 
CAN BE OPENED AND CLOSED BY "A BOY. 


ESTIMATES FREE on application to— 


R. E. JAMES, 124 + Princes Road, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 


HARD and DURABLE. 


For price, delivered at any Station, apply 


B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


OILER SETTIN es 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR COMPLETE INSTALLATION. 


E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 


LESS SLIPPERY THAN ANY OTHER ARTI- 
FICIAL STONE MABE. HYDRAULIC PRESSED, 
NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. EDGES 
SQUARE THROUCHOUT. 


“wie CUT AND JOINT LIKE 
NATURAL STONE, AND HAVE 
ee SIMILAR APPEARANCE. 


a ' 
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Lonpon.—April 27.—For the erection of dwellings for 
the working classes, on a site known as Brantome Place. 
Messrs. Joseph & Smithem, architects, 83 Queen Street, 
Cheapside. 

Lonpon.—May 3.—For Admiralty extension block IV. 
(superstructure). Sir Aston Webb, R.A., 19 Queen Anne’s 
Gate, S.W. 

LoucusoroucH.—Aprii 16.—For the construction of a 

concrete retaining wall to the electricity station site, and 
erection thereon of wrought-iron fencing, &c. Mr. A. H. 
Walker, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Loughborough, 
|” Leicester. 
Menston.—April 16.—For new chronic block to be 
erected at the Menston asylum, Yorks, to accommodate 120 
cases. Deposit 1/. Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, county archi- 
tect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

NEwWCASTLE-ON-TynE.—April 13.—For construction of a 
coal shed at the city asylum, Coxlodge. Deposit 2/. 2s. 
The City Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

PorTSLADE-BY-SEA.—April 19.—For the erection of a 
police station and police residences. Mr. F. J. Wood, 
county surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. 
| Preston.—April 17.—For the erection of a domestic 
science centre in Maitland Street, Cuttle Street and Dela- 

ware Street. Deposit 1/.1s. The Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Preston, Lancs. 
Preston.—April 17.—For the erection of a domestic 
_ science.centre at the corner of Marsh Lane and Spa Road. 
_ Deposit 1/7. 1s. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston, 
Lancs. 


with boundary-walls, drill- yard, &c. Mr. Walter H. 


Brierley, county architect, 13 Lendal, York. 

Ripponpen (Yorks).—-April 16.—For alterations and 
additions to Ryburn Mills. Messrs. Richard Horsfall 
& Son, architects, 224 Commercial Street, Halifax. 

Scortanp.—April 15.—For the concrete and drainage 
and carpenterwork of shop and stores o be erected in 
Commercial Road, Buckie. Messrs. R. Tindall & Sons, 
ironmongers. 
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Repéar.—April 18.—For the erection of a police-station, | 


‘ workshop 


15 


SUPPLEMENT 


Scottanp.—April 17:—For executing the mason, Car- 
penter, plasterer and painter’s work of alterations at Ellon 
parish church, Aberdeen. Messrs. Kelly & Nicol, archi- 
tects, 367 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

Sxrpron.—April 19.—For the erection of two houses and 
a shop in Gargrave Road. Mr. James Hartley, architect, 
Skipton. 

Sroxespy.—April 18.—For the erection of the Primitive 
Methodist church, Stokesby, Norfolk. Mr. A. F. Scott, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Castle Meadow, Norwich. 


THorNton.—April 13.—For alterations and repairs at the 
Council school, Thornton, Lancashire. Deposit 1/7 Mr. 
Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, 
Preston. 

Wates.—April 13.—For the erection of a new C.-M. 
orphanage at Bontnewydd, near Carnarvon. The Cartref, 
Bontnewydd. 

Wates. — April 


13. — For proposed alterations to 


Bontnewydd C.M. chapel Mr. R. B. Ellis, Bronant, 
Carnarvon. 

Wates.—April 15.—For building eighty houses at 
Aberaman. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Ashbrook House, 


Clifton Street, Aberdare. 


Wates.—April 15.—For the erection of fifteen houses or 
more at Melincourt, Resolven. Mr. G. A. Treherne, 
engineer and architect, Belmont, Aberdare. 


Wates.—April 15.—For the erection of a house at Cild- 
deri, Golden Grove, Llandilo. Mr. Arthur S. Williams, 
architect and surveyor, 7 King Street, Llandilo. 


Wates.—April 19.—For the erection of a mission hal 
at Caeracca, Dowlais. Mr. Arthur Marks, M.S.A., architect, 
Express Chambers, Glebeland Street, Merthyr. 


Wates.—April 20.—For the erection of a classroom and 
other works at the Hillside Council school, Blaenavon, 
Mon. The County Council Offices, Newport, Mon. 

Wates.—April 20.—For the erection of a mixed school 
at New Inn, near Pontypool, Monmouthshire. Deposit 
2l. 2s. Mr. H. J. Griggs, architect, Newport. 

Wates.—April 20.—For the erection of a laboratory, 
and cookery-room at the St. David’s County 


wr 


ELECTRIC | It 


AD 


; FINEST | es HYDRO ” MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


— MOTHER WELL.— 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
‘PESTER RUS el ST 


GALBRAITH & WINTON 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 
GONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW 


2 > 
Arts Sots ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 
or i, Bey WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. 


We ot ty ; LARGESt STEAM WELL-BortnG TOOLS IN THE Kimncpom, 


Or ot 
vs cae Pe LONDON OFFICE, Telephone No. 3545 London Wall. 


73 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; 


rn 
Vol. UXXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


- 


FINEDON.NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
BUILDING EXHIBITION, 
Stand 90, Row D, 

OLYMPIA. 


LIVERPOOL. 


et ees 
Liberal, Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business. 


® capital, 52,280,000. 


and ARTOIS WORKS, 


Yale Locks 


\ have the celebrated pin- 
tumbler mechanism and 
small, paracentric key. 
They give genuine se- 
curity and cost but lit- 
tle more than inferior 
Made in many forms. 
For sale by all Ironmongers. 


YALE & TOWNE, Ltd. 
| 6 CITY ROAD, E.C, -.- .- LONDON. 


| locks, 
| 
| 


To keep out Damp’and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Go. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 


SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced/ | Trade Mark: 
Edenh toda LX. L. HartsHinty, 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century agg 
are as good now as when first fixed. 


" EXCELSIOR 
Sp 2. Ly 2, C4 


2D, 
er RD BLUE STONE 
Xp Me, 9 
z Qe, %, principally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 
<4 Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION, 


CHATHAM. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ee ———— 
school. Mr. Hugh Thomas, architect and surveyor, TENDERS. 

g Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. z ! 
Wates.— April 22.—For Salvation Army school, Bethcar ABERDEEN, [ 
Street, Ebbw Vale. Adjutant Dewey, 94 Pennant Street, | For the supply and delivery of one surface condenser, 
Ebbw Vale. together with air-pump, oil separator, &c., for the Com i 
Wates.—April 22.—For the erection of a minister’s poration. Mr. J. ALEx. BELL, city electrical engineer, ‘i 
house at Pentre. Mr. W. 1D. Morgan, M.S.A., architect, Pos Were SECO i . 41,790, Games 
Post Office Chambers, Pentre, Rhondda. en. Son..6 Co. ; - 1,433 0 0 j 
WareEHAM.—May 1.—For the erection of almshouses, Liverpool Engineering and Condenser Cor 1,439 0 0 | 
boundary walls and fences, &c., at Wareham, Dorset. Mr. Mirrlees, Watson & Co. : : ; - 1,349 90 0 |. 

G. Clavell Filliter, North Street, Wareham, Dorset. Bailey & Co. ; ; : : : | 1,28. yon 

Worxincton.—April 15.—For the erection and comple- Belliss & Morcom : : . . - 1,274 0 0 

tion of a house and shop at corner of Corporation Road and Haste Pump Co. . ; . : . - 1,235 5 0 
Queen Street. Mr. J. E. Wildridge, architect and surveyor, Seas : . : . : . - 1,224 10 0 | 
106 John Street, Workington. eee & Sons. : ; d : - 1,208 10 0 | 
: : wa right & Co. : : , i . 1,162 "oem ; 

WrexHam.—April 15.—For the erection of an additional Willane SR ohinesd a 8 

classroom and a book and stationery-room at the girls’ Midland Engineering Co : : : a core) 
department of the Victoria school. Deposit tos. 6a. Mr. De Ritter cS ye" : : ; ae oe | 
M. J. Gummow, architect, Egerton Street, Wrexham. Cote Waerat & Morley : a a , : 
. : 5 ae 
Hall & Sons. Z . “1,123 4a | 

Worthington Pump Cos London (accepted) . 1,116) Ormg 


BRIGHTLINGSEA. 


For making-up a road in Park district. Mr. Harry ALbous, 
Fountain House, Brightlingsea. 


Tue Radcliffe electricity committee estimated 2 year ago 
that they would lose 500/. on the year’s working, but instead 
they have made a profit of 40/7, In the previous year they 


lost goo/. The unexpected increase in the number of con- fae 2 Z : ; : : 5 - £750 9 0 
sumers has been responsible for the profit. Nae ; : ¢ : : : : 320 | 
RCE ichols . 5 : : ‘ : é . 220 138 i 
Tue City of London Electric Lighting Company have Lord : ; Y . 190 ones i 
submitted proposals to the City Corporation to light experi- Biytu, Brightlingsea (accepted) i f . 176 10 0 } 
mentally a portion of Farringdon Street and Holborn | 
Viaduct in three different styles, and at a considerable ' | 
reduction on the present charge of 26/. per lamp per year. COLCHESTER. } 
These demonstrations may be. regarded as consequent upon | For a bungalow in Mi'e End Road. Mr. W. Scare, archi- / 
the experiments made in Queen Victoria Street, Queen | tect. Quantities by Mr. R. Horne, Colchester. r 
Street, the Billingsgate Market area and Fleet Street, where Ward "hx : ; 3 ‘ - - £578 16 a 
the lighting by high-pressure gas: has superseded the elec- Scott . ; - ; ; ; : - AQY “Came 
tric current. The Charing Cross, West End and City Beaumont ; : ; , ‘ ; . 460 0 oO 
Electricity Supply Company has been asked by the Corpo- Diss : ‘ : : ; : ; . 448 “One@ 
ration to submit similar proposals for demonstrating the Cook , 5 ; 5 * : 2 . 436 one 
most recent method of street lighting by electricity. Appleton ' : : ; : : - 425 10% 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON*COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 


MARTIN EARLE &.CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works : NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
(30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRICHTON & 
SouTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
> ALL Cement manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


nEATIN 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free LE FE DS 
For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


Teie. No. 2141. 


Vincent Roperts 


CHERRY Row, 


THE BRISTOL | RITAr 
MOSAIC: z TERRAZ BRISTOL. 


Apri, 12, 1907.] 
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DOVERCOURT. 
or the erection of a bungalow, Marine Parade. 
SrewaRD War in, architect, Kingsway House, Dover- 
court, Ipswich, Felixstowe and Lowestoft. 
Rose & Woolnough, Ipswich . 
or the erection of houses, Fronks Road. Mr. H. STEwarp 
WATLING, architect, Kingsway House, Dovercourt. 
Rose & Woolnough, Ipswich . £1,895 0 oO 
yr alterations and additions to Stour House. Mr. H. 
SrewarRD WATLING, architect, Kingsway House, Dover- 


court. 


PLASC Ot O 


Saunders, Dovercourt (at per schedule). 
DUNDALK. 
lor the erection of a sanitary convenience, gate piers and 


other works at town hall. Mr. M. SeELiars, town 
_ surveyor. 
“Wynne, Jocelyn Street (accepted) 772005 -0)(0 
| ERDINGTON. 


or erecting west wing to the No. 2 north pavilion at the 
workhouse, for the Aston Guardians. Messrs. C. Wuit- 
__wELt & Son, architects, Birmingham. 
Lee & Son, Aston (accepted ) 
| FELIXSTOWE. 
or the erection of two shops, The Promenade. Mr. H. 
_ Srewarp Wartr.inc, architect, 24 Victoria Parade, 
Felixstowe, Dovercourt, Ipswich and Lowestoft. 
Harris, Ipswich (at per schedule). 
FOLESHILL. 
or the levelling, paving, &c., a portion of Back Lane, 
Collycroft, Bedworth. Mr. A. E. Newey, surveyor. 


. 43,054 9 0 


| Boon & Sons . VL AsZE SOO 
Kelley & Son. 20349061; 2 
_ Palmer BG7 -tOm. O 
Surveyor’s estimate 344 19 9 


GEORGEHAM. 
lor the construction of a sewer at Georgeham, Barnstaple. 


Mr. H. | For the erection of a Council school. 


GODALMING. 

Messrs. A. WICKHAM 
Jarvis and Frank A. Ricuarps, M.A., architects, 36 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


Bunning. Ao 182 0 0 
Tribe & Robinson 5,885 0 Oo 
Milton . 5) 7201..0F oO 
Mitchell Bros. 5,005 0 Oo 
J. & M. Patrick 55590 0 oO 
Bry 5,588 o o 
Hawkins & Co: : R575 G08 
Goddard & Sons . £414.50 £0 
Kemp . 5.203) Oa 
Martin, Wells & Co. 5}29030 10 
WakeEHAM Bros. (accepted ) 6 10S o. Lo 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
For the erection of mantle show-room, work-rooms, &c., for 
“Palmers.” Messrs. GEORGE BAINES & Son, architects, 
5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C., and A. S| 
Hewitt, Bank Chambers, Regent Street, Great Yar- 


mouth. 
Leccett, 39 Dene Side, Great Yarmouth 
(accepted ). ; (425910: -On 
GRIMSBY. 
For the erection of works at South Killingholme. Messrs. 
BENTLEY & HALL, architects, Grimsby. 
Pattison & Sons . - £5. 973 9 O 
Hewins & Goodhand 5,897 0 0 
Moss & Sons 5,836 16 8 
Marrows 5}705°)0. 0 
Quibell, Son & Greenwood . 5,707 0 O 
Tuompson & Sons, ge PE (accepted ) 56008) G) oO 
Parker & Sons : 5,430 10 oO 
HASLEMERE. 
For works at Frenshaw Hall (second contract). Messrs. 


J. W. Stmpson & M. Ayrton, architects, Gray’s Inn, 


Mr. Eric G. Kinewe tt, Barnstaple. 
| Somerwill ; ; : 

_ Tucker Bros. . 

: Brown, Georgeham (accepted ) 


W.C. Quantities a Messrs. G. M. Simpson & N. Evite. 


Holden. ; “b2793 20 9 

.Z161 13 I Milton & Sons 4674.10.60 
£50,+0.5 0 Goddard & Sons . g.20e O05 
ze O Croad 3,5035.10; 40 


PRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED) 


ROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 


of every description. 


& 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
_ FETTER LANE, E.C. 


¢grams, ‘‘ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


mder oval Patronage. 3ustant Despatch. 


ALVANIZED GALVANIZED 

‘ROT. TUBES IRON ROOFING 

+Gas,Water and Steam. and all necessary Fittings. 
000 LARGE ESTATES use my WIRE NETTING, 


i ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY STRATFORD. 


EXR, FINDLAY & CO., LTD,, 


_ MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


EEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


DRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 


For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


ONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. 8.W. 


PARQUET 


H. BASSANT | 
& CO. 


Late of 87 Charlotte St., W. 
Linhope Street Works, 
Dorset Square, N,W. 


Rv 


Timber rei Oak and Hampstead. 


id 


‘l, 2697 Paddingion. ‘Telegrams, ““‘Toothing, London.” 


-_ 


QUANTITIES, éc. [ITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post7d.5 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &e. 


*« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Meethod of Perspectiwe.e 
Write for particulars free. 


Wwe EF. STANLEY & CO... Litde. 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
‘Velegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


SEND US 


Your Enquiries 
For CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORKS, 
ROOFING, STORAGE TANKS. 


CLAYTON SON & CO., Ltd., LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, ‘‘ May, Sheffield.” 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &e. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. 


OF ALL 
FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. » 


(Regd. Trade Mark.) THE 


W) 
~ SAMSON” Z 
by ay) 


Tenfold 
the 
Durability 
of the ordinary 
so-called ‘* best ” 
sash lines at practi- 
cally THE SAME 
PRICE. 
‘: IT 1S SPECIFIED by the 
< Best Architects. 
if 18 USED by the Best 
Builders. 


WM. E. PECK & CO. 
(Incorp.), 


$ BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.c. 


BILLS OF Q UANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 
Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 
Nos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY! WESTMINSTER. 


Telephone, No. 551 Victoria. 
0 


bo 
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HIGH WYCOMBE. 


For erecting workshops, &c, in Mendy Street. Messrs. 
Hooper. & Nasu, Laas ee Wycombe. 
Gibson LO ATEO © 
Steevens & Son 658 0 Oo 
Flint . O47 O20 
Nash & Sons . 1, 024/900 
Harris, High Wycombe (accepted). 565 0 oO 


HULL. 
For the erection of foundations and basement of proposed 


shops, Jameson Street. Mr. JosepH H. Hirst, city 

architect, Town Hall, Hull. 
Sangwin “Bly 604. 0 O 
Brunton L554) 207-9 
Houlton & Son 1520620.-10 
Goates . 1,256 18 0 
Fenwick OY ON She wa Ze) 
Harper. 1,231 10° 0 
Levitt. MAPA IH 4, (GY. (0) 
Quibell, Son & Greenwood . L.TOOUrO- oO 
Panton, Anlaby Road (accepted) . 1 © iM abs 6) 


IPSWICH. 
For the erection of a detached residence, Rushmere Park. 
Mr. H. Stewarp Wartinc, architect, 4 Tavern Street, 
Ipswich, Dovercourt, Felixstowe and Lowestoft. 


KIRKBURTON. 
For the construction of about 8,523 lineal yards of stone. 
ware pipe sewers and about 506 lineal yards of iron 


| 

Linzell, Ipswich : VLGOG EO 40 Abele & Tetley. . 5,968 | 

idebottom rown . 5,791 

; eon Balmforth 5y7 24 | 

For the erection of a manse on the Maxwell Road, Bangor, GH &N.w. Grabar 5,644, | 

Mr. Ernest L. Woops, architect, Bangor, co. Down. Gahan ; 5,606 

Keith pias o oO Bentley & Swift . 55.7 yee 

Colwell 1,690 0 oO Warinc & Sons, Hudderstela (accepted) 5,565 ' 

Beers 1512 100 Engineers’ estimate 5,826 I | 

Irving . 1,448 0 oO 

Colville & Watson 15300120. 50 
McKie, Belfast (accepted ) 1,200 0 O LONDON. 


LOWESTOFT. 
For the erection of two houses, Oulton Broad, Lowestoft. 
Mr. H. Strewarp Wat ine, architect, 41 London Road, 
Lowestoft, Ipswich, Dovercourt and Felixstowe. 


Smith, Ipswich 


Lester & Perkins 


350 100 


For the steel tube for the 15-inch main in the Royal Albert | 
Docks, for the Metropolitan Water Board. | 
Thames ‘Tronworks Co. ; 


FRASER & Son (7 oconnnentiae 


pipe sewers, together with manholes and flush | 
chambers, also sewage-disposal and other | 
Messrs. Brook, DRANSFIELD & Dyson, engineers, 
Huddersfield. i 
Brebner : £8,922 17 7, 
Underwood. 8,020 9 7 
Macdonald . 7,886 0 oO 
Tyler . : : A 5 ; : 7,387 0-0] 
Kelletts, Ltd. . , t s ‘ . 75329 i | 
Johnson & Son . : ; ; 3 - 6,827 || 
Smith . 4 ; : : : ; . 6,706) 9am) 
Arundel ‘ : : : : . 66407 aes | 
Braithwaite & Co. 6,553 0 3 
Etheridge & Clarke 6,527 Gae7) 
Turner. ; : 6,423 10 2 
Naylor & Sons 6,297 17mar | 
Eagland & Sons . : 6,288 0 o 
Edmondson & Wyatt . 6,270 60) 
Bentley : 6,183 13 5 
Dolman 6,115” Game | 
Barry . 6,022 0 o 
; 5 

a 

(ore) 

0 0 

Sige) 

Oo oO 

he ad 


£175 0 0 
144 0 0 
134 OM | 


Telephone: 
No. 238 
BRIXTON, 


We hold an enormous assortment of SANITARY APPLIANCES, DRAINAGE FITTINGS, and TESTING MACHINES, 
Batus, LAVATORIES, SINKS, CLosETS, and URINALS, and all kinds of BRAss Work. 


We can fit out buildings to any size, and, having a staff of competent plumbers, can quote for fitting up 
in any part of the World. Specialists in Ornamental Lead Roof Work and Rain-water Pipes. 


Send all Enquiries to HYGIENIC WORKS, RATHGAR ROAD, BRIXTON, S.W. 


CHEMICAL 
CLEANING « DYEING CO. 


T. HARRIS, Manager. 


Specially Established to meet the 


THE « @ 


Building Trade 


requirements of WEEKLY ONE PENNY. 
BUILDERS AND THE A PAPER FOR ALL INTERESTED IN 
FURNISHING TRADES |} House & Home. 
For CLEANING or DYEING. Atall Newsagents, Stationers and Bookstalls. | 
Detailed List & Trade Terms on Aoplication. ORDER AT ONCE. 


6 Argyll Street, Regent Street. Or from Publisher, 


LONDON, Ww. 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, B.C. 


—— 
Subscriptio 


to this Journ 

IS a 
For 12 months . 19 
For 6 months . 10 
For 3 months . 


ALL THE LATEST CONTRAG 


THE: FINEST ILLUSTRATION: 


in any Architectural 


Building Trade Journa 
SUBSCRIBE !! 


Insure getting your cop} 
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or lengthening three boilers, for the Metropolitan Water | For the construction and equipment of light railways from 
Board. High Street to Loose, comprising permanent way 
Thames Ironworks Co. ; : : ‘ .£221 0 0 (tramway construction), overhead line, underground 
Fraser & Son . : : entay- 0. 0 mains, switchboard, rolling-stock and buildings, for the 
Lester & PERKINS (7 -ecommended we ‘ erts0. 10. O Corporation. Mr. STEPHEN SELLON, 36 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 
Law . . Gamma: £41764 7 10 
Griffiths & Co. . : : - . 39.917 9 4 
" MACCLESFIELD. Neal . sites Rein, mel aig: aye g84330j0%.e 
| : 2 : White & Co. ; kT 4 Oke One 
or laying about 5,450 yards of 4-inch and 3-inch cast-iron British Insulated and Helsby Cables . 35,798 9 Io 
pipes, with meters, hydrants and other fittings. Mr. Underwood & Bro. 35,172 14 9 
J. THorPE, surveyor, Macclesfield. Dick, Kerr & Co., Cannon Street (accepted ) 32,439 I9 I 
Marland . é : : : ; : .Z£911 0 0 
Roberts . : : : : ; ; . 859 0 Oo MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
Taylor & Son. : : . . : - 724 0 O| For erecting house and shop. Mr. W. J. Situ, architect. 
‘arty tc ‘ : ‘ f : - of A fol aT, Lane & Gross. : : : f A . 4340 0 0 
Dean & Co. . : . ; ; ‘ OD 5s2O .O Corbett . : . A ; 5 , aa OLLO 
_ Jackson . : ; : : : : . 632.0 0 Hufford . : ; : ; } : i Sane Ou 
| Brebner & Co. A - : A - O38 08 OO Dexter . ; f ‘ 5 z E Bo Re T eh) ms) oka 
Jowett . : : ‘ : ; 0025, OF 0 Brown Sine sor G 
_ Johnson & Son : : , : : sou Oy O Borr & PALMER, Market Harborough (accepted) a1. Op G 
Westwood. : : : F 3 aaa0 720... 
Bentley . ' OTe .O,' O MITCHELSTOWN. 
York & Co., Wellington ‘(accepted ) : - 433 © ©} For sewage-disposal works, for the No. 1 Rural District 


Council. Messrs. Kayr, Parry & Ross, engineers, 


‘or the laying of about 1,720 yards of 6-inch stonew 
ae pe tate 63 Dawson Street, Dublin. 


pipe sewers, with manholes and flushing arrangements, 


at Poynton. Mr. J. THorpe, surveyor, Macclesfield. OMahony . of ONS UE SES SRSERES Te at 35 Ors Oamne) 

Mean & Co. . ; ; ; } - £949 ae Roche . 4 ‘ . : t : 21126502 OF 10 

Roberts . é 2 : : a 732-0 O Baird . : . - 1,250 0 0 

Jackson . : ‘ ; i ; 673. 0 0 CREEDON, Fermoy (accepted ) ac . etl gORetG 6G 

Jowett . ‘ : ; : : . BOLO O° O 

Barry . : : ; ; i : hog7h* oO MOUNTAIN ASH. 

Barker Bros. . : ; : f C . 558 0 o| For approach road to Abercynon cemetery. Mr. W. G. 

Westwood . ; ; ; : ‘ wFh4G oO: .0 Tuomas, surveyor. 

Marland . 3 : : J : mR Leo! » 6 John ‘ ; ; : . ‘ ‘ - £950 15 10 

Edmondson & Wyatt : : : 2 2. 516. cO™. O Morgan . : ; : ‘ : : 915 oO IO 

Fram Construction Co. . ‘ : : r.OGr 0. 0 Sutherland . : ‘ : : ‘ 704 ES) G 
Taylor & Son. : : ’ ; ; Seay? OO Evans & Murray. -. i ‘ ; SEETOGVIO (4: 
_ Clayton Bros. . : 452 0 O Webb. : pIAGOGOtS 4 
| Gosuinc & STAFFORD, Pisce! rove ‘(accepted ). 165" OO WILLIAMS BROS. Yn nysy Bait (acre) : 2 SSO 26 8 


Straight and Circular. LTD., 


VERANDAHS. retephone: O4 Emerald Street, 


9 11053 Central. 
OAN & DAVIDSON, Ltd., Carrick Foundry, B I'l C S London, W.C. 
STANNINGLEY, LEEDS. ry Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 


Theikarniev icon Gor Ltd., Leed GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. 
e Farnley lron Co, Ltd., Leeds, 


RON STAIRS,| Glazed Ba MOSAIC ART CO., 


Contractors to the West Ham Borough Council, etc. 


THOMAS, F.C.S. 
_ Consulting and Practical Scientist in 
VENTILATION and HEATING. ST E. E L Bl RO O FS ead ea A sapike3 ar taht bh 
: The “‘ JINGOSO” 


STEEL and IRON 5 meas and BUILDINGS, 
PATENT FIRECRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, ROOF 4 STEEL 
Te 


on the injector principle, up the PRINCIPALS JOISTS. 


chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
2S 


and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 


eee ne Bwineine CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 
A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. W. & J. OAKES, 


No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, Anchor Street, Hunslet, LEEDS. 


Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. Telephone No. 583. 


- ¢- ; OUR SPECIALTY. f 
TINGQOEO”” Ventilators. Special Estimates on recev ipt of particulars of requirements. 


Full particulars on application® BO U LTO N & PAU He LTD, 


* QUEEN ONDON EG. Pp i=l Cc N iX CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, NORW'CH. 


ASSURANCE CO Ltd 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


Have you a@ 
“+. SMOKY|FIRE OFFICE James Bedford & Co. 
(Suecessors to 
ue, HAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A. & Hint & HEY), 
BS tf IMNEY 2/19 LoMBARD STREET, EC. Cull, Watecse naa MS BE 
The Patent 20th agi ESTABLISHED 1782. Mount Street, PALIFAX. 
3 — 
“KING” FIRE. TION ‘¢ EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST and 
RKMEN’S COMPENSA . SYPHON VENTILATORS 
CHIMNEY COWL wo aa, 1B! EK One 
is guaranteed to cure BURGLARY. + Well paren re Zine 
SSD REL UNO’ F AY PERSONAL ACCIDENT. Adapted to any style oi 
rs ae war Ones FIDELITY GUARANTEE. ivohiecte 
Price Lis 8, a alogues, 
ay LOSSES PAID OVER g estates, e.orwandca 


Specialist and Chimney Expert, 


Guildford, Surrey. | ¢% 3s Oo, ooo, ooo. 


Mention this Journal. 


Tele. Address, 
“Ventilator, Halifax,” 
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NEWMARKET. : piped Pere Ets : 

library and other alterations to White Lodge, | "or new premises, Station Road. r. R. O. Car, archi- | 

<a Cheveley: Nenrneken Mr. H. StTewarpD Wartine, tect and surveyor. Quantities by Mr. Cuaries Mitts, 
architect, 4 Tavern Street, Ipswich, Dovercourt, Felix- Newport, Mon. = 

stowe and Lowestoft. He Asa eg : . : : 3 : - £2,797 0 0 

i : 5 ; *EOT2 0.20 . . . . . . . - 2,770 0 0o| 
Be it att LE Sa Davies & Sons... 2,700 oo 
K. Groom . : , 5 3 : 3 » 2,560 0 o 
: ph aaa . : Reeds: : : : . ° : . 2,500 0 0 
For the erection of a pavilion and the extension of the main Con ’ aati 
infirmary block at the workhouse. Mr. J. Don, archi- : toe aa St 
4 Nicholas. : . : ; : - 2,464 0 © 
tect, Liverpool. Clarke 2,430 on 
C. & J. CHAPPELL, Liverpool (accepted) . £5,050 0 oO Morcan & Co., Newport (accepted) . . 2,349 0 0 
Bevan . : : : ry a P -- 2,299) Samo | 
PONTYPRIDD. . ’ E 
For pulling-down and rebuilding business premises in | 
Maret Square. Messrs. W. M. Lewis & Morean, archi- | _ ; SCOT 
. For the construction of sewers from the foreshore through > 

tects, Pontypridd. : ane, : ; et a 
Teves f } : q 3 . £1,370 0 0 M’Cubbin’s and Potter’s lands and Station Road, Bank | 
Rae sts ee Sone ‘ : : | 278 6 6 Street, Hunter Street and a portion of Main Street, 
Aa ahi ; : : ; J LTO MLR nO tc a a Messrs. J. & H. V. EaciesHam, Ce, | 
Smith-Jones : : : : : jt, L5G. O Ro engineers, “Ayr. | 
Julien i : : : ‘ é ; Matte ppreten sce Osborne. : ; ‘ : : » £2,101 wae || 
R. Jones ; , ; ; i : 5+ .1,076.5-0- 30 Kirkland : ' : : : : 1,878 7a 
E. Jones : : ; : s ; se *EOAD | EO 120 Stevenson & Son. ; : : ; - 1,657 16muy | 
Witurams & JAMES (accepted) , ; O77 40 = P. Hastie. : : : 3 ; - 1,3207 ee 

Lapraite . : 5 : - : - 1,310 Tg) 

ROCHFORD. Reid & Son. ; : ‘ i 4 . 1,275 ome 

For the erection of receiving and mental wards at the Hepp aiey : ; ° ; ; - 1255 ae 
; Hutchinson . B f ; : 5 . 1,085 2Gmon| 

Union workhouse. Messrs. GREENHALGH & BROCKBANK, . | 

4 H. Hastie . : : : ; ‘ . 1,063 IgmN6 | 

architects, Southend. e 

F, & E. Davey, Southend (accepted) . | £25437 0 v0 WALES. a 
For the erection of new Council school, Cwmdu. Mr, | 
SANDBACH. W. D. JENKINS, county education architect, Shire Hall, | 

For the erection of slaughter-house. Messrs. ALFRED PRICE Carmarthen. 

& Son, architects, Sandbach. Thomas Bros. . : ¢ - és . £998 0 o| 
Birchall Bros. . ; é « : 5 ST TON SO. OO Evans. : ; : , : ; . 868 =Gmo 
STRINGER, Sandbach (accepted) £5 07480350 Davies . ‘ P : 3 . p . 9825. mmo: 
Streets) i ; : : : : ih SBOU 7 <0 Howells & Son ; : ‘ ; 4 . $12 fom. 
Edwards. ‘ 2 : Be pth ; 1.0 Fk LO: EO Re. thomas: i, ‘ : : : : - 745 Same: 
Millward. : ; P ; : : Stair vie th get Williams : 2 : ; pin taee . 740 SemnO | 
Jackson, Ltd. . : : : ; ; O20. Mam IO W. Tuomas, Llandilo (accepted) ; . 689. oma | 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LT 
WELLINGBOROUGH. _ 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 


ay A 
ain © 


TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and 
kinds of Builders and Contractor 
Ironwork. 


WELDON STON! 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY, | 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WO. 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPN! 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to _ 
JOHN ROOKE. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KET 


FALDO’S ASPHALT 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical oa 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowman?) 
Coach-houses, &c. 


CONTRACTOR TO A a) ESTABLISHED 


Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied 


- THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD., | 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LONDON. S. 


For the best of everything i 


CGYMNASTIC 
APPARATU 


APPLY TO— . 
T. M. GARDINER, 
Burford Works, | 
HODDESDON, HERTS. 


“ : 5 4 
otandard” Porcelain Enamel Ware is moderate in cost, beautiful 
in its finish and extremely durable. Absolute freedom from 
cracks or crevices assures the maximum sanitary protection. A 
bathroom fitted with Standard” Ware greatly increases property 
value. 
Write for our elaborate booklet, ‘* MODERN BATHROOMS,” 


also for our special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns, Ask 
for Booklet No. 6, post free on application to Dept. F., 


Standard Sanitary Mfg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


Contractor to H.M. Government 
India Office, &c. 


English and Swedish Designs. 


Gymnastic Section Book 2, Information and Plans Grat 
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LESLIE WALKER .FIRE ALARM. 


; the description of the Leslie Walker fire detector in 
ar issue of March 29, the lettered diagram showing the 
stion of the detector was accidentally omitted. The missing 
gure we have the pleasure of now giving, the letters being 
jose referred to in the original full description. The action 
, briefly as follows :—In the figure a mercurial bulb a is 
yntinually kept filled with mercury, from which a fine 
apillary tube B communicates with the partially filled 
smpensating chamber c. On the right is shown the 
jormally empty) contact tube containing platinum contacts 


Fig 3 


} 

), £ and F and forming the (normally) open portions of two 
slectrical circuits. Usually, the mercury passes from A 
hrough tube 8 to chamber c on arise, and returns to B on 
1 fall of temperature. Ona sudden or abnormal rate of 
+jse tube B is much too small to carry off the flow and the 
mercury is instantly forced into the contact tube, thus 
oridging electrical contacts p and £, and later also E and F. 
The circuits are also bridged at a pre-determined degree of 
temperature, for when the chamber p is full the mercury of 
course flows up the contact tube. The closing of a circuit 
signals to those in charge. 


TRADE NOTES. 


BeroreE transferring their stock of furniture to the joint 
‘stock company into which the business was lately con- 
verted, Messrs. Oetzmann & Co. offer large reductions to 
their customers on goods which they may purchase,, 


KAHN 


SYSTEM 
REINFORCED 
CONCRETE 


THE KAHN TRUSSED BAR IS A 
SCIENTIFIC & ECONOMICAL REIN= 
FORCEMENT. 


or 


MARK THE FIXED SHEAR MEM- 
BERS. THEY MEAN—TO THE 
CONTRACTOR, RAPIDITY AND 
ECONOMY OF ERECTION—TO THE 
OWNER THEY MEAN EFFICIENCY 
AS WELL. 


NO LOOSE MEMBERS TO FIX. 


a 


WE CHARGE NO ROYALTIES. 


> + 


er 


WE SELL TO ALL CONTRACTORS. — 
BUILDING EXHIBITION, 


<— Chamber C 
Capillary Tubc B ftereury Bul A 


LLL 


Venticat Section or Detector ———— 


THE UIHLEIN BUILDING.—KIRCHOFF & ROSE, ARCHITECTS. 
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A Larce clock with Westminster chimes has just been 
fixed in Rothwell parish church, Northamptonshire, by 
John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. The 
clock is fitted with all the latest improvements and has 
been made generally to the designs of the late Lord Grim- 
thorpe. The same firm recently made a large clock and 
chimes at Irthlingborough Church in the same neighbour- 
hood. 

Tue London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company’s 
report and balance sheet for the year ending December 31, 
1906, is eminently satisfactory. The combined fire and 


yy 


Flatinum Con/ac/ F 


My Em 


- 


Vlalinum Confach E 


Platinam Contacl D 


Coutuct Tube Haotluc 


accident premiums amount to 1,592,037/, showing an in- 
crease of over 105,000/. The operations of the company, 
excluding San Francisco, have resulted in an underwriting 
surplus of 344,066, which, with interest of 58,949/., makes 
a total credit balance of 403,015/. After making full provi- 
sion for the company’s loss at San Francisco of 925,000/.,, 
increasing the fire fund by 40,0o00/.,, and paying a similar 
dividend to last year, viz. 16s. per share, or 32 per cent. on 
the paid-up capital, the ‘total reserve funds amount to 
1,554,068/, in addition to the capital of 2,280,000/. 


AN interesting account, with illustrations, is given of 
‘“The Lost Tapestries of the House of Lords” by Edmund 
Gosse, in Harper's Magazine for April. They were de- 
signed to commemorate the Spanish Armada, and carpeted 
the walls of the Upper Chamber until the fire of 1834, but 
fortunately a pictorial record of them exists in the spirited 
engravings of John Pine, the friend of Hogarth. 


Example of the Kahn System. 


We want your enquiries for Foundation Rafts, Footings, 
Beams, Floors, Landings, Staircases, Roofs, &c. 


THe Kany Trusseo Ban, ALTERNATING TYPE 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CoO,, 
CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 


OLYMPIA, Stand No. 13. 


4 


er 
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The Building Trades Exhibition, Olympia. 


oe t 
A Great Success. . 


Tue International Building Trades Exhibition began its | One of their trials was to find new buildings quickly veiled 
official existence on Saturday last, when the Lord Mayor (Sir | in grime and dirt. Jt was reasonable to look to the Building © 
W. P. Treloar), attended by the civic officers, declared it open. | Exhibition for help in the solution of the problem of London > 
His Lordship perambulated through the aisles, with Mr. H. | smoke. Electricity allows of the production of heat without _ 
Greville Montgomery, M P., acting as cicerone, and mani- | smoke. In his (Sir A. Webb’s) opinion coal will become in) 
fested considerable interest in several stalls, where a halt | fifty years entirely out of date. Another is the use of 
was made to allow of inspection Subsequently a large | materials which will resist smoke, as may be seen in the 
and influential company, chiefly composed of prominent | new Savoy Hotel. A house designed by Mr. Halsey © 
architects, adjourned to the inaugural luncheon. Ricardo, close to Olympia, might similarly be alluded to. 
Mr. Montgomery, who presided, in proposing the loyal | Architects must be the principal customers of firms con. | 
toasts, announced that the Prince of Wales had promised to | nected with the building trades. The qualities looked for | 
honour the exhibition very shortly by a visit. by architects are beauty, durability, utility and colour tex- 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A., in proposing a vote of thanks to | ture, rather than perfection of execution and manufacture. | 
Sir William P. Treloar for opening the exhibition, said it | Too much stress is sometimes attached to the latter, 
was a duty which gave great pleasure to himself, and it was | Architects have come to the conclusion that the cheapest | 
one that would meet with the approval of everybody present. | thing is by no means necessarily the best. They like to see - 
This was an exceptionally busy time of year and contained | competition in quality rather than in price; competition jn | 
few Saturdays in which the Lord Mayor was free to attend | the latter brings in its train unfortunate results. 
such functions. Therefore special honour had been con- Mr. F. L. Dove (president of the Institute of Builders) 
ferred. ‘The Lord Mayor must necessarily be interested in | said it was particularly appropriate for the Lord Mayor to 
buildings, for the city of London without its buildings would | open such an exhibition, where all the stages of a building are 
not be much of a city. An old writer declared, “Show me | seen and which reveals all the advances made year by year | 
a man’s accounts, and I will tell you his religion.” Sir | towards a solution of domestic difficulties wrapped up in > 
Aston Webb amended it to, “ Show me a nation’s buildings | the habitation of houses. ) 
and I will tell you its aspirations and its associations.” The Lord Mayor said he was very pleased to be present — 
The buildings of London can compare very favourably with | and to have the honour of opening the exhibition. Never | 
those of any other city. St. Paul’s is one of the buildings | theless, he could not help feeling reminded of one occasion 
of the world, and a large number of more recent date are | when almost as a boy he attended a “ beanfeast ” organised © 
scarcely less conspicuous in their way, if only there was | by a firm of builders. In the course of those proceedings — 
more room for their display. There is nothing, after literature, | one of the workmen got up to propose the health of a 
which reveals more clearly the importance of a nation than | certain foreman, which he did in the following strain :— 
buildings. The present Building Trades Exhibition must be | “ What I like about Mr. Jones is that when he is drunk he | 
characterised as an extremely good one, and it called for | sits down quiet like a gentleman and does not look much _ 
congratulations to Mr. Montgomery after all the trouble he | more of a fool than he does when he is sober.” As Lord 
had taken. It promised to be one of the most successful, Mayor he undoubtedly took an interest in buildings, more _ 
interesting and useful yet held. Such an exhibition can | especially in the Mansion House, which he enjoyed without | 
materially help architects to solve the numerous problems | he payment of rent or rates and taxes, and which he had 
which have to be solved in the course of their daily work. | been told was worth 50,000/. per annum. Though it was a | 


ee 22 GEORGE S| 
STONE & WOOD CARVING &  AG@MsaZoRE 
23 | DECORATIVE PLASTER WORK Toye] DO) ee 


EFOR ALL CLIMATES 
APER WATERSPROO, 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROO | 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING on J OISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. | 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 1870 
BY USING : 


= PATERSON’S BITUMEN SHEETING. = 
Doesn’t LEAK. Doesn’t CRACK. Doesn’t ROT, 


Absolutely Waterproof. | Just the roofing material for all weathers 


Keeps the heat out in summer. and all climates. 
Keeps the cold out in winter. Made in various thicknesses and widths. 


Write for Booklet “ Y” and Sample. 


PATERSON’S BITUMEN DAMP COURSE. 


Sole Makers: JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, Ltd., Victoria Works, Charlton, S.O., Kent. 
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ery nice building it was capable of great improvement. 
ut any alterations he might initiate would benefit not him- 
slf but his successors. Another building which especially 
opealed to him was situated in Norwood, and its use might 
e expressed in words overheard from a passer-by, who 
iluded to it as the house where “the Lord Mayor lives 
then he is not lord mayor.” He felt sure that the exhibi- 
‘on must do a great deal of good to everybody connected 
‘vith the building trades, and it was a duty to attend it. It 
rought inventions under the notice of people who ought to 
now of them. However, to his mind it was incomplete in 
o far as it contained no display of high-class carpets—an 
sential part of a well-equipped house. He drank to the 
uecess, the continued success, of the Building Trades 
‘xhibition and of Mr. Montgomery. Each exhibition 
‘oubtless was better than the last, just as had been said for 
even hundred years about the Lord Mayors of London. 

Mr. H. Greville Montgornery, M.P., said that he might 
ise a Parliamentary expression, and describe the proceed- 
gs as part of an unauthorised programme. He was very 
elighted to receive in that room a small amount of praise, 
yecause for the last three weeks he had been the subject of 
ceaseless badgering on the part of exhibitors. His effort 
iad been to make the show a success on the lines he had 
aid down ten or twelve years ago at the Agricultural Hall. 
>reviously the principal avenues were filled with cabs, café 
‘hantants, sweets stalls, shooting galleries, and other features 
of a fair. All that had been changed, and nothing is now 
idmitted that does not appertain to the building trades. 
The present exhibition could be claimed to be the finest and 
most comprehensive trade exhibition ever held in this or in 
amy other country. There was no need for such attractions 
as dancing saloons. It had been complained that the 
exhibits were too substantial. In his opinion that was a 
good fault. The floors could be walked upon in safety, and 
avisitor could lean against walls without a collapse. He 
sincerely hoped that the exhibition would bring prosperity 
to the building trades. 


| 


We may now turn to the most important among the 
stands. 

Messrs. Sharp, Jones & Co. show their patent 
Brandram joint as applied to pipes of stoneware, concrete 


or iron. A steel band dipped in hot bitumen is placed over 
the joint made by two pipes. The band is made tight by a 
screw cramp, and finally fastened by means of staples 
inserted in the eyes of the band from each side. Rock 
concrete is also made by this firm in the form of tubes, 
manholes and roofing tiles. The cement used complies in 
every particular with the conditions of the British standard 
specification for Portland cement of the Engineering 
Standards Committee. Their tubes have been used for 
more than thirty years for sewerwork, &c., and are made of 
a very deuse, impervious and heavy concrete, composed of 
selected Guernsey granite and Thames Portland cement. 
Messrs. Sharp, Jones & Co. adapt the material to serve as 
circular manholes for sewers and house-drains and other 
purposes. The War Office and Admiralty recognise the 
merits of this economical patent. The manhole has a 
height of 5 feet 9 inches to the point where it narrows to 
the shaft of 27 inches diameter, which may be continued to 
any height and at a price which is less than with any other 
material. Rock concrete serves a no less effective purpose 
as double-lock roofing tiles, where its economy is further 
illustrated. Travellers can inspect them in many parts of 
the world, such as the colony of Nigeria. The fact that 
they keep buildings cool is likewise a recommendation to 
architects in this country. 

The Well Fire Company, Lid., again strike out a new 
line in the “Pyramid” grate, which shows their original 
patent well fire adapted to suit peculiar conditions. Under 
certain circumstances the low-placed type of grates with 
their great heat may introduce an element of fire risk. To 
remedy this the ‘‘ Pyramid” is fitted with a false hearth of 
firebrick fixed on a cast-iron frame, which forms a warm- 
air chamber beneath the fire and a cool air-chamber above 
the hearth for the protection of any timberwork. The 
result is that all possible danger is obviated. The company 
recommend the use of their iron frame for securely holding 
the faience slabs round the fireplace. Theirstandisa large 
one, and shows the multifarious departments of their busi- 
ness. The Well Fire Company are as artistic as they are 
practical, and prove it in their chimneypieces, tiling and 


fireplace furniture, as well as in the usual forms of art metal- 
work. Simplicity and refinement are two conspicuous 
qualities of the display. 
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The Nostell Brick and Tile Works point with pride to the 
colour of their goods as distinctively marking them. It 
approaches chocolate. The fact that they are non-vegetative 
must be a recommendation in the eyes of many architects, 
and that they are non-absorbent in the eyes of all. The 
firm turn their splendid materials into all the customary 
forms found in brick and tile works. 

The effect of otherwise imposing mansions is sometimes 
ruined by a mean front entrance-door. The architects who 
are responsible should inspect the stand of E/iot?’s Moula- 
ing and Joinery Co., Lid., where they will learn how hand- 
some and grandiose a door in oak and yellow pine may 
look. It was made for the front entrance of New York 
Lodge, Bourne End—a Thames residence for a wealthy 
American, and suggests welcome and hospitality. The 
folding-door measures 11 feet 6 inches by 8 feet 6 inches, 
with a fanlight, and the outer face is of fumed and waxed 
polished oak. Their contract on this building comprised 
solid Spanish mahogany panelling, &c. It is pleasant to 
know that the owner did not insist on importing his fittings 
from the United States, although woodworking flourishes 
there. The stand shows in many different ways that this 
company are well equipped for satisfactorily helping archi- 
tects whatever may be their requirements in moulding and 
joinerywork of the highest class. 

Most building owners if offered a choice between 
marble and glazed tiles at similar prices would select the 
former. The Manu Marble Company, Lid, come forward 
with that alternative. Their material is composed of marble 
chippings subjected to a pressure of 400 tons, and has the 
appearance and properties of the natural stone. The 
markings and colour go right through, and the surface may 
be highly polished. All varieties of marble are imitated or 
manufactured with equal readiness, and the architect can 
confidently order any colour scheme his fancy suggests. 
The standard size of slabs or tiles is 16 inches square, or 
if an oblong form is preferred 14 inches by 21 inches. The 
difficulty of exercising the enormous pressure required 
entails limitations as to dimensions. These, however, are 
gradually becoming increased, and the company will shortly 
be able to put on the market blocks 4 feet by 3 feet. 

Very few people are so fortunate as to go through life 
without acquaintance with a smoky chimney. With most 
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itis begun in early youth and continued till old 
spite of many efforts to break it off. With the irresistible 
march of science the creation of remedies of the nuisance — 
may be expected to attain increased effectiveness. One of 
the most recent chimney cowls is that patented by Mr, 
E. G. Wright, and named the Twentieth Century King 
Chimney Cowl, which is the climax of nearly forty years’ 
successful practice as a ventilating specialist and chimney 
expert. It is non-revolving, but is constructed so as to 
make an up-draught, whatever may be the direction of the 
wind. The outside air enters the cowl in an upward direc- 
tion and receives a double circular motion, thereby driving 
the smoke out. The same principle is applied to “ King” 
ventilators, in which the outside air enters at the base in 
two places and vigorously drives out the vitiated air. Mr. 
E. G, Wright also has a patent atmospheric stove much 
used in greenhouses and other places. 
The solidity and strength of “ Mack” partitions are again 
suggested by the stand of J. 4. King & Co., the British 
manufacturers, who have erected a lofty structure with 
partition walls of different thicknesses. Their fireproof 
ceiling encloses the structure above. The interior surfaces 
are treated in various ways. When steel is used for floor 


beams the slabs are laid on the lower flanges, which can be | 
covered with concrete or other material. In one test carried — 


out on a 27-inch slab partition 14 feet long 9 feet high, the 
total load was 32 tons, giving a floor load of over 3 cwts, 
per foot super. In another test of a similar slab the load 
was 67 cwts. per square foot; the distance between the 


joists was 2 feet 6 inches. Their 5-inch “Mack” pugging — 


blocks for fireproofing projecting shop roofs are made to 


fulfil _the requirements of the London County Council — 
Building Amendment Act, and are obtainable to any width — 


to fit the space between the joists. 
other specialties, and 
business done. 

In the United States a high reputation has been won by 
the 7russed Concrete Steel Company. About twelve months — 


The stand shows their 


ago they invaded Great Britain and have established works - 


in the Old World. As indicating the demand for the bars | 


we might say that in the past year altogether 36,000 tons of | 


their bars were sold, which were distributed in over 
1,700 structures. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CRATHORNE HALL, YORKSHIRE: GARDEN FRONT DETAIL— 
ENTRANCE FRONT DETAIL. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—CARLISLE: THE SOUTH TRANSEPT DOOR. 


WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


na simple bridge, a factory, or in a gigantic structure like 
he Marlborough Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
J.S.A., where the walls are entirely of reinforced concrete. 
{he latter is a great building, some 560 feet long, from 
jo to 200 feet wide and nine storeys high, with a dome 
sing to thirteen storeys. Nevertheless it was completed 
nless than six months. The trussed bar was used in all 
he columns, girders and floors. Specimens are shown of 
»yars in four sections, which are adapted for beam and arch 
-equirements in every form. In onetest a panel of concrete 
-einforced with the trussed bars was loaded to 2,000 lbs. per 
square foot ; the deflection was only 3-32ndsinch. In an 
American hardware house the floors of the nine storeys 
en designed to carry up to 500 lbs. per square foot with 
safety. In this structure all the columns, beams and slabs 
ire concrete reinforced with the Kahn-trussed bar. It will 
be seen that the 7russed Concrete Steel Company have arrived 
with the prestige of wide and diversified experience behind 
chem, and were from the first almost certain of success. 

| Messrs. Carter & Co. (Poole, Dorset) are showing speci- 
mens of their productions, including floor tiles, mosaics of 
all sorts, terrazzo, marble and keramic-glazed wall and 
hearth tiles, terra-cotta and faience. The fireplace interiors 
with wood mantels, built up of briquettes with faience hobs 
and arch bricks, glazed hearth and kerb all to match, should 
de noted. But their special exhibit this year is a varied 
selection of glazed tiles for decorative purposes, fireplace 
and furniture panels, and dadoes. Many of these are in the 
deadless glazes in which quaint design and harmonious 
colouring, with charming variety of tone, give special dis- 
tinction. The slip outline process, too, gives the artist a free 
hand. Some may prefer the restful effect of a more uniform 
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tone of colour, as in the older lead-glazed tiles. There is a 
collection of choice garden pottery. It may be interesting 
to note in connection with the leadless glazes that Messrs. 
Carter are carrying out a contract to supply and fix some 
thousands of yards of these tiles for the new Home Office. 

The principle of alternative speeds has been applied to 

many forms of mechanism, and Messrs. Hammond & 
Champness have just adapted it to lifts. They mean to pro- 
tect themselves by a patent. The two-speed goods lift 
shown is fitted with a line by meaus of which the ratio of 
the gear can be instantaneously changed. The high speed 
will be a great boon where the cage has to ascend toa 
height, provided that the load in it is light. In the case of 
a lift capable of carrying 6 cwts. the additional cost of the 
two-speed equipment would only be to/. Besides this 
novelty, Messrs. Hammond & Champness invite an inspec- 
tion of their other types of lifts, as well as an iron staircase 
and models of iron roof principals. 
' An unsolicited testimonial of a striking kind from 
England’s greatest architect as to the sterling merits of 
Weldon stone is shown by Mr. John Rooke, of the Weldon 
Stone Quarries, Kettering. It came from Inigo Jones in 
1640, and consisted of a block showing the heraldic bear- 
ings of one of his noble patrons. After so long an interval 
the carving still remains sharp, while the surface has 
admirable colour. Architects can hardly fail to be influenced 
by the sound judgment of their predecessor in the selection 
of stone. It is believed the stone was used in Old St. Paul’s. 
It certainly was for the restoration of the pinnacles of 
Rochester Cathedral, and three years ago for refacing the 
whole of the central tower. The stone is easily worked, is 
cheap, and has been extensively used for ashlar and 
dressings in ecclesiastical and public buildings and man- 
sions. 

It is pleasant to know that the old London clamp brick 
has not been entirely excluded. Messrs. Dawson & Co. 
have several alongside of other fundamental accessories to ° 
building. An improved stable gulley with a reversible base 
and perforated bucket under the grid has been extensively 
used. Part of: the stall is roofed in with “Eternit” slates, 
and faced with sheets of it. The French natural marble 
stone “ Echaillon”—of which there is only one quarry in 
existence—is shown in its three colours. 
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The sanitation enthusiast—and who is not one in some 
degree ?—will find attraction in the new patent basins and 
sinks of the Ajax Sanitary Company, Lid., who have deter- 
mined to draw up the death warrant of the long familiar plug 
basin with its immovable overflow openings. Experience 
has shown that in the old-fashioned basins objectionable 
matter accumulates behind those openings which cannot be 
cleansed out. To remedy this the Ajax Company fit a 
shutter or sliding valve in a recess at the back of the basin, 
the top of which is either cut away or fitted with a grid to 
allow the water to overflow. This shutter may be of any 
metal or rubber, and run in grooves or made to fit against 
the sides of the overflow passage or basin. It is simply 
lifted out or raised to allow the water after use to escape, 
which it does with great rapidity. Two years have not 
elapsed since their introduction, and yet t :ey may be seen 
in the Harrow Cottage Hospital, London County Council 
schools, and have been ordered, amongst other places, for 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
Infirmary. In order to indicate the ease with which the 
basins and fittings are kept to look as good as new, visitors 
are allowed to wash their hands 

‘““Windmill” brand roofing tiles, ridges and finials, &c., 
are shown by Messrs. Watson, Nelson, Ltd, who have their 
works at Napton-on-the-Hill, near Rugby. Their patent 
fluted-faced tiles are designed to keep out the severest rain 
storm from a house-top. The channels are carried to about 
2 inches above the bottom edge of the upper tile, and 
effectually prevent water being forced up and on to the roof 
timbers. They are especially serviceable where a roof with 
a flat pitch is required. Messrs Watson, Nelson, Ltd, are 
supplying the tiles for a building estate of 16 acres in pro- 
cess of development at Barnes, across the Thames. They 
also make adamantine pavings, bricks, pipes, &c. 

It would be a difficult matter to send a working pas- 
senger lift round to a possible purchaser on approval. 
Messrs. R. Waygood & Co., Lid., have overcome this 
impediment to business transactions by installing a 
complete electric lift which conveys passengers to the 
gallery overhead. As the safety-gear is guaranteed the 
public must be content to do without taking part in a break- 
down test. Some people may derive satisfaction from the 
knowledge that Waygood lifts are installed in Buckingham 


and the Manchester Royal’ 


—— 
Palace and the new War Office. A specimen lift enclosure 
and gate may be seen. A model is set up of their familiar 
automatic electric passenger lift, of a hand-power service 


lift and an electric friction hoist for builders and contractors 


and for warehouses, stores and facturies. 
be hired. 

Mintons, Lid, can only give a faint indication of the 
number of ways they are prepared to undertake the decora- 
tion of a wall with their tilings. The dadoes, panels and 
friezes offer endless scope for variety of artistic handling, 
Some prefer an intricate raised pattern, while others like 
plain surfaces. Either will find their taste gratified. The 
combination of colours and forms is most pleasing, A 
panel, designed by Mr L. V. Solon, showing the full-length 
figure ot a girl, and another of a yacht under sail, are 
excellent specimens of this class of work, and worthy of a 
firm of such repute. 


The latter may 


Messrs. R. H. & J. Pearson, Ltd., are equally ready to 


supply dainty fire-grates, with corresponding chimney- 
pieces, as large kitcheners or cast-iron baths. An excellent 
contrast is afforded by a fireplace made up of a Sheraton 
wood mantel with brass interior, into which small Wedg- 
wood panels are fixed and a “Commonwealth” kitchener, 
The latter is made with a self-clearing fire, which pre- 
cipitates the ashes into the sifter below. It consists of 
wrought-iron ventilated roaster and oven, Eagle patent 
lifting fire, tile coverings fixed with brass screws; bright — 
plate rack, full register top plate, long handle dampers and 
polished wrought bright fittings to oven doors. It is made in 
segments so that the parts which come in direct contact with 
the fire can easily be renewed without disturbing the range. 

At this season of the year more than auy other the 
novelty shown by the Grooved Wall Paper Company is sure 
of attracting interest. By the process shears or machines 
for trimming are dispensed with, the paper on a slight 
pressure tearing along the perfectly straight grooved line. 
The trimming can be detached while the paper is being 
hung. The company are London agents for the “ Marpedo” 
paints and enamels. 

The Roman mosaics and terrazzo flooring of the British 
Mosaic Art Co., Lid., unpretentiously display their merits, 
The company are also workers in parquet and wood blocks. 
They make flooring with curved angles for hospitals. 


The above Illustration shows Fire Escape Staircase revently erected 
at the Goyt Mill, Stockport. 
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Messrs. Pinchin, Johnson & Co., Lid., offer the following 
imple recipe for obtaining a perfect paint finish :—Two 
coats * Minerva” opaque white, one coat special “ Satinette” 
indercoating and one coat “ Satinette” either gloss or flat. 
Lo illustrate their interpretation of what perfect finish 
neans they have set up a “ Satinette” staircase which may 
ilso be said to serve as a mirror, such is its smoothness 
and gloss. As a contrast the newels are treated with the 
Jat variety of this white enamel. But like “ Minerva,” it 
nay be had in all colours and is applied like any other high- 
‘Jass enamel. One gallon of “ Satinette”” on a hard smooth 
surface has a covering capacity of about 75 yards super; 
hinning will only reduce this. Messrs. Pinchin, Johnson 
* Co. place the following guarantee on every can of 
‘Minerva” paint :—“ The paint contained in this package 
s made only of the best materials obtainable, mixed to 
sorrect proportions—genuine English white lead (carbonate), 
zenuine white zinc (oxide), best linseed oil, pure American 
urpentine and, or where necessary, colouring matter for 
cinting. Sufficient driers are added to insure proper results.” 
| The Ratner Safe Company, Lid., must be known to the 
burglar profession and avoided in consequence. But fire 
does not show the same discrimination and has wasted 
‘much effort in futile attempts to injure the contents reposed 
in the safes. In the recent fire in Featherstone Street, 
London, the entire building was burned down, but the safe 
survived the ordeal with no more than surface damage. 
‘All the safes are on the twelve-corner-bent principle out of 
one solid steel plate. Their patent interchangeable key 
Jock is one to which numberless different keys can be made, 
whereas only the key which last locked it can unlock it. 
The firm have supplied a safe to the King at Balmoral and 
‘done much work at the Chancery Lane Safe Deposit. Over 
3,000 Ratner party-wall doors have been delivered to 
Oxford Street firms, Army and Navy Stores, &c. 

' A technical course as to the manufacture and qualities 
of Portland cement is offered free by the Associated Portland 
‘Cement Manufacturers, Ltd. Their stand shows the raw 
materials and follows them through their various stages. A 
complete testing apparatus in conformity with the require- 
‘ments of the British standard specification has been set up 
and tests are made “ while you wait.” Many of the largest 
‘contractors in this country have purchased from the com- 
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pany a Gilbreth’s patent portable gravity concrete mixer. 
Those uiacquainted with it should inspect the model shown 
of this labour-saving appliance. The mixer is a steel 
trough filled with numerous rows of steel pins and deflectors, 
staggered in order to thoroughly mix the sand, cement and 
aggregates as they gravitate through the trough. The 
machine may be hired as well as purchased. It is found 
that four men shovelling into a gravity mixer, which de- 
livers direct to barrows or other conveyers, will completely 
mix a cubic yard of concrete before an equal number of men 
mixing by hand will complete one dry turning. In other 
words, four men and a gravity mixer can mix as much con- 
crete, and mix it better, than twenty men can mix by hand 
with shovels. Samples of ferro-concrete cement are 
shown all ready for immediate use. 

A handsome balustrade with steps placed against the 
gallery railing by the Empire Stone Company, Lid., is so 
inviting as to tempt the visitor to walk up them if un- 
checked. The result might be unfortunate, as the top step 
is on a level with the top of the gallery railing, and the 
curious visitor might meet a similar fate to that of Humpty 
Dumpty. However, a close inspection of the stone may be 
made equally well on the floor level, and the claim of the 
company to be the best finished stone on the market may 
be judged. There is a lengthy stretch of footpath laid with 

Empire” stone, as put down in innumerable towns both 
great and small, as well as a half full-size sample of ferro- 
concrete fireproof flooring. The Narborough Works, near 
Leicester, always contain a large and well-matured stock of 
stone, which enables the company to cope with any number 
of contracts. 

The Enderby and Stoney Stanton Granite Company, Lid., 
use their quarries for the production of setts, dressed kerbs, 
trams or wheel stones and other purposes. Specimens of 
different classes of worked granite are included. The setts 
are clean cut. Broken granite, red, grey or blue, for 
macadem is supplied. 

‘“Chez-lui” is applied as a trade name by Messrs. 


J. Price G Son to decorative and bath enamels, washable 


distemper, gold paints and aluminium enamels. They are 
enamel paint, colour and varnish manufacturers, enamellers 
and japanners. The ‘“Chez-lui” special bath enamel is 
offered to the amateur for renovating his bath himself. 
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The accompanying diagram will show the valuable new 
patent of Mr. W. M. Glendinning, who, in his character of 
hot-water specialist, has achieved great success. A is 
a hot-water cylinder, B the hot-flow pipe from it, c the 
return-pipe to cylinder aud boiler, p the flow connecting 
the kitchen boiler, kK, with the cylinder, and E the 
return-pipe ; Fis the cold-water supply from the cistern, 


I, Bath 


ee 


H, Which has a safety or expansion pipe, G; L is the 
draw-off tap, while m is the patent heating coil, which 
is connected to flow and return-pipes of cylinder. 
Underneath the coil may be placed a Bunsen burner 
or an oil reservoir. The water passes through the coil in a 
thin stream, and almost instantaneously becomes hot. The 
patent must in summer time prove an invaluable adjunct, 


and leaves at 120 degs. 


for the full supply of warm water throughout the house jg 
always available independently of the kitchen fire. 
in which the cold water enters at a temperature of 30 degs. 


many pipes with 144 holes placed under coils. The water 
so quickly heats as to come out as boiling in thirty seconds 


if the flow is shut off, and a hot bath costs no more than a | 


halfpenny. Water companies allow it to be connected 
directly with the main. 
is often marred by the necessity of an unsightly flue; in 
this patent no flue is required, for there are no fumes and 
no smell. Both patents will repay examination. Be 

Felts under many forms are offered for examination by 
F. McNeill & Co.,as well as damp-courses, bitumen sheeting, 


fibrous plaster slabs, slag-wool slabs, insulating papers and 


other things which, though hidden in the interior of a 
building, are often vital to its complete enjoyment. ; 
Man-o’-war teak wood garden seats, built out of old 


Navy ships, would impart romance to the most common- 
place garden. They may be had from Caséle’s Shipbreaking — 


Company, Ltd., who show timber put to many ornamental 
uses. 

The Ruberoid Company have constructed a sloping roof 
over their stand and put it on their well-known and much- 
used roofing material. 
as on a flat roof. The goods station and warehouse recently 
erected by the North-Eastern Railway Company at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne has a roof area of 70,000 square feet, which 
is entirely covered with this fabric. As a contrast to 
this, its use on a cottage erected at the Garden City, 
Letchworth, may be cited, suggesting that it is as applicable 
to a hen-house as to a palace. 
mill in Lille, France, was covered with ruberoid and con- 
verted into a tank to hold 27,250 cubic feet of water. 
five years the owner was able to say that it showed no 
signs of a leak, ample proof of how impervious it is to 
water. A similar job was subsequently executed at another 
factory. The company have established a reputation for 
their insulating papers, damp-course, sarking felt and other 


goods, including various preservative paints for wood and 


metals. 
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at the recent test with Firegrates at 
the New Government Offices in Whitehall, 
under the direction of a sub-committee of 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in 
conjunction with Sir Henry Tanner and a 
committee of experts, for smoke abatement, 
heating power, fuel economy, and suit- 
ability for public and private buildings. 


WAS PLACED 


First in the Final Tests 


N.B.—All Grates bear the Trade Mark and Name of 
“‘ Drawwell” on firebrick to insure against imitation. 


This Grate can only be supplied through 
Builders’ Merchants, 
but Drawings and Particulars can be 


Ironmongers, &c., 


obtained from 


Cor REF, Kutdes 
GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS, Ferham Works, ROTHERHAM. 
, saracen’s Head Buildings, Snow Hill, City, 


W. B. CLARKE, Agent, 


where the “Drawwell” can be seen in action: — 


i In the { 
winter it removes the bogey of burst pipes and boilers. — 


Mr. Glendinning has applied the same principle to a geyser | 


Six small gas-jets enter intoas | 


The appearance of the bath-room | 


On the floor they show it employed — 


The terrace roof of a cotton - 


After 


THE “DRAWWELL” GRAT 


| 


. 
’ 


| 


| 
a 
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When Victoria stone was introduced in 1868 its 
jrincipal scope was thought to be in pavingwork. 
irchitects insisted upon sharing in the advantages of the 
jew material, and the Patent Victoria Stone Company, Lid., 
was launched upon the more artistic, if not more useful, 
yaths of architectural decoration. Their stand portrays 
the range of their work, which can be made to serve stable 
Jooring and classical colonnades with equal readiness. 
[wo paving stones shown, which might almost pass for 
jew, have a splendid record for wear. One of these was 
semoved from London Bridge after fourteen years’ use, 
juring which it is computed 640 million pedestrians passed 
wver the bridge. The other was laid in the entrance hall of 
she South Kensington exhibitions, and after twenty 
millions had used it the wear was no more than 3's-inch. 
The stone is applicable in 2-inch slabs as walls for 
bungalows, pavilions, country railway stations, &c. <A 
large moulded porch to be set up ata metropolitan gasworks 
office has been brought down for display. More delicate 
‘carving is seen on the detached slabs. Victoria stone may 
take multitudinous decorative and useful forms. 

_ First and foremost, the Bostwick Company, Lid., have 
been makers of collapsible gates for the past twenty years. 
A natural development of their business was in the direction 
of ornamental wrought ironwork and art metalwork. A 
novelty in their gate department is Clark’s new improved 
patent collapsible steel gate for lifts, with or without auto- 
matic gearing for closing. The feature of it is the complete 
filling in the whole gate with lattice, leaving no spaces at 
‘the ends of each set of lattice as in the original collapsible 
gates. Its construction removes the usual liability to fan 
when the gates meet with an obstacle in opening. The 
stand should be inspected by students and others interested 
in art metalwork as applied to the requirements of everyday 
life, whether in the form of entrance gates, vanes, railing, 
'screens, signs, electric, gas and oil fittings, name plates, 
engraved or repoussé work. 

le the Hempstead Patent Brick Company have built up their 
partition blocks as walls for the purposes of display. They 
can point to severe tests as to their powers of fire-resistance 
and their strength, and they produce a material guaranteed 
fire-resisting to the melting-point of steel, 7e. 2,786 degs. F. 
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6-inch by 3-inch blocks, and jointed with mortar consisting 
of sand of the same material as the blocks and Portland 
cement, and another partition of 43-inch blocks were set up 
and enclosed. Between them two short lengths of steel 
joist (partially protected inside hollow blocks) were placed. 
The fires were stoked up to white heat for eight hours, with 
the result that the exposed ends of the joists were partially 
melted, while that within the blocks was unhurt; the blocks 
themselves were uninjured except in one case, which was 
due to the joist expansion, and the partitions were quite 
sound. The results were a triumph forthe makers. In a 
strength test lasting several days a 23-inch hollow terra- 
cotta partition sustained a distributed floor-load of 640 lbs. 
per foot super. In another, with a 3-inch partition, the 
load was 660 Ibs., and was then stopped on account of 
the serious deflection of the timber lintels. These effective 
patent blocks have been fitted into tee section iron frames, 
thinly plastered over, and used as fireproof doors, either 
hinged or sliding. In addition to being fireproof, the 

Hempstead ” blocks are soundproof. 
if Mansfield Bros. have as their specialty sanitary goods of 

Felspeene” ware, and show a three-range lavatory in it. 
In addition to these and allied appliances they sell art 
tiles, “vitrified” flooring tiles, mosaics, briquette fire- 
places, &c. 

_ Mr. W. E. Farrer shows his improved automatic sewage- 
distributor at work, which is designed especially for small 
installations such as country houses or villages. The 
apparatus consists of a galvanised wrought-iron tipper 
(divided longitudinally into two sections) supported on gun- 
metal lined bearings. The effluent from the liquefying- 
tank discharges directly into it. The distribution is effected 
by concentrating chutes, to which are connected continuing 
perforated cast-iron channels with flanged joints, and 
drilled with holes at their lowest point. The liquid, when 
converged by the chutes at the moment of the fall of the 
tipper, creates a wave which rushes down the channel, 
giving a head sufficiently great to spray the contents through 
the small holes on to the filtering media. By the double 
action of the tipper a period of rest is allowed to each half 
of the filter, and aeration is thus insured. In addition, they 
show many other productions which they as engineers 


In one test a 3-inch partition constructed of 12-inch by ' and sanitary specialists have placed on the market. 
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The anatomy of the Columbian Fireproofing Company's 
system can be studied at their stall, which shows concrete 
fireproof floors and roofs, as well as armoured cement 
water and sewer-pipes. The Columbian system may be 
briefly described as consisting of special ribbed steel bars 
from 1 inch to 23 inches in depth, embedded in concrete 
and suspended in steel stirrups over steel joists, and 33 inch, 
4 inch and 5 inch heavy ribbed bars between main girders 
or resting on the walls to eliminate the ordinary steel 
joists. Few architects, engineers or contractors can be 
ignorant of the system. The Bonna” armoured 
cement pipes were first manufactured in France some 
ten or twelve years ago, and much more recently were 
introduced into Great Britain. The Paris Municipality early 
showed their confidence in the invention of M. Bonna by 
laying down 250 miles of the pipes, varying in diameter 
from 1 foot to 12 feet, for high-pressure and sewage. At 
Swansea an 18-inch armoured cement water main standing 
a working pressure of 185 feet head has been completed for 
the Corporation. A contract for sewage pipes is now being 
carried out at Acton. 

The “ England” Works again show their all metal self- 
contained cloak-room fittings. Since we saw it at the 
Sanitary Congress last year at Bristol, we believe that it 
has been fitted with a small revolving mirror—an indispens- 
able adjunct to a cloak-room fitment, by which users can 
give finishing touches to their personal adornment, and 
with a collapsible seat which would render the putting on 
and taking off of boots a matter of comfort instead of a 
gymnastic trial. Another exhibit is their automatic ball- 
bearing double-action door, pivot and check, which may be 
quickly fixed, and works simply. 

The adjacent utilitarian exhibits act as a foil to the 
pleasing stained glass shown by Messrs. Campbell & 
Christmas, who have their studios in Brompton, S.W., from 
which they have executed work in various forms for well- 
known architects. In addition to noteworthy stained glass 
they exhibit glass and marble mosaics, metal casements, 
leaded glass, mural paintings, marblework and opus sectile 
decorations. Architects anxious to summon the aid of the 
arts and crafts to perfect their buildings should visit the 
Brompton studio in order to realise that willing and com- 
petent co-operation is waiting to be called upon. A small 


piece of wire glass, approved by the London County Council 
as fire resisting, becomes a thing of beauty in the hands of 
Messrs. Campbell & Christmas. Opportunities for intro- 
ducing decorative glass into secular buildings are constantly 
allowed to pass unheeded. F ortunately a revival of interest 


in it is becoming manifested in contemporary architects, | 


and the possibilities of the material may soon be realised. 


Among the many novelties which are being shown to | 


the public at Olympia for the first time must be included 


Carey’s “Sesame” door at the stand of Messrs. Pemberton, 
The invention is only a few 
The doors of the model stand on a slightly: 


Arber & Co. in the Annexe. 
weeks old. 
raised platform, which being depressed by the weight of 
anyone over five stone, automatically swing open to their 
fullest extent, and remain so until the person has passed 
through and steps off the platform on the other side, when 
they close. The gear must be simple, for the pit required 
is only 8 inches deep. A single door, it is said, can be 


fitted ust as easily. 


The Silicate Paint Company have erected a full-sized 
bungalow decorated inside and outside with their well- 
known washable water paint “Duresco.” Outside is a tiled 
roof, lined bricks and a good imitation of rough-cast—all in 
Duresco. The interior further exemplifies the capability 
and beauty of the material.. The walls show a peculiar and 
charming softness. The frieze decorations lend additional 
charm to the general effect. Some twenty panels decorated 
entirely with Duresco are also exhibited, offering a wide 
range of colour schemes. The decorations are carried out 
by stencilwork, and the cost of reproduction in a practical 
way is within the reach of all. 

The Acme Flooring and Paving Company (1904), Lid., 
make an interesting display, showing stretches of flooring 
laid with various woods such as pine, jarrah, oak, teak and 
deal, each having perfect joints and a smooth level surface. 
The company are prepared to give a five years’ guarantee 
with flooring laidon W Duff’s “Immovable-Acme ” system. 
A striking recommendation as to the efficacy of their 
dowelled paving is its adoption in 1895 by Sir J. Wolfe 
Barry for the roadways of the Tower Bridge, where particu- 
larly severe wear and tear had to be provided against. The 
company might be taken for numismatists from the number 
of medals they have won. 


KINNEAR PATENT 
STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS. 


B. & S. Patent 
Folding Gates. 


at the 


Ornamental 
Wrought Iron Work 


BUILDING 


Hand Power Liits 
for all services. 


We are Exhibiting 


Cabot’s Sheathing 
and | 


Sound-Deadening 
Quilt. 


EXHIBITION, 


Patent Interlocking 
Rubber Tiling, 


STAND 214, 


Catalogues and 
full particulars — 
upon application. 


ROW oO. 


“ARTHUR L. GIBSON & CO., 


19, 20 & 21, TOWER STREET, UPPER SAINT MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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If it be accepted that the attainment of perfection is 
impossible in mundane things, it follows that there is always 
room for improvement, which is revealed to all those who 
“have the power to see. The person that can and does profit 
by experience is worthy of more respect than one who 
rests serenely content with his original perfections and 
imperfections. When Messrs. Ellkay &© Cornes, Lid., first 
_showed their combined range, copper and bath its merits 
"were recognised at once. Unspoilt by success, the firm 


were not satisfied that they had carried their idea to its 
limits, and they now have improved on that firsttype. The 
_ parts to be cleaned are now brought down to a minimum, 
and there are no tiles. The fire opening is smaller, and 
less floor space and wall space are taken up. On _ the 
scullery side is a Jarge top and opening to the copper, and 
plenty of headroom. Finally, there is Mr. Lancaster’s new 
copper, which is shaped like an ordinary copper, but on the 
grate side it projects and so meets the back of the kitchen 
fire. Consequently, when the fire is alight the water is 
always hot, and it is not now necessary to divert the heat 

from the oven to boil the clothes or to providea bath. Then 
there is the “ Ellkay” folding bath, with or without a cabinet, 


: and many other housing specialties 


| 


There is peculiar appropriateness in the presence in the 
exhibition of a stall filled with a selection of the books 
published by B. 7. Batsford. There must be few people 
connected with the building trades who do not owe a debt 
of gratitude for help received in one or other of the volumes 
which cover so wide a range of technical knowledge. 

Joseph Richmond & Co., Lid., offer to the notice of 
builders a self-sustaining lift gear which is complete on one 
cast-iron bracket, and has no detached parts. It may be 
fixed by any unskilled workman, as it cannot be put out of 
truth. The necessity of a brake cord is removed. Owing 
to a regrettable confusion as to dates the company have not 
been able to set up their specialty—a perfect automatic 
electric lift (Richmond & Carey patent). 

The Carron Company elected to exhibit only their stoves, 
interiors, dog grates, hearths and wood mantels. The 
numerous grates are as attractive in design as they have 
ever been The experience of the company in the pro- 
duction of grates goes back to 1780. Some years ago they 
determined to reproduce these eighteenth-century examples 
and were assisted in doing so by the advice of Mr. J. 
Kinross, the architect. Complete artistic and financial 
success has rewarded the experiment. 

Seasoned hardwoods from many climes have been 
brought together by C. B. N. Snewin & Sons, Lid., in- 
cluding mahogany wainscot, teak, walnut, whitewood, 
kauri, curly pitch pine, and English and Borneo teak. The 
patent automatic self-folding doors shown are a new patent 
of which they are the sole concessionnaires. Their protec- 
tion from draught is scarcely less useful than the fact that 
they are panic-proof. 

The New Expanded Metal Co., Lid.— For years the 
Expanded Metal Company have occupied a stand at the 
Building Exhibitions, and a visit has always proved 
instructive. They have to some extent re-erected their 
stand as at the previous Building Trades Exhibition, 
viz. a light steel-framed building standing well off the 
ground, revealing floor, external and internal wall and 
ceiling fire-resisting construction. Expanded metal is 
made into several forms, such as lockers, builders’ screens, 
workshop divisions, fencing, baskets, wire guards, &c. The 
barrel roof of the stall is of granite plaster on the metal. 


| The applicability of the material to culverts is displayed. 
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18 FINSBURY SQ., 


T.N.: 402 LONDON WALL. 


= 
THE FINEST MATERIAL IN THE WORLD FOR 


BOTH PURPOSES IS OBTAINED FROM THE 
ANCIENT GREEK QUARRIES OF 


Cast-lRoN SECTIONAL BOILER. 


Cotton's Patent. 
NO BRICKWORK REQUIRED. 


The most modern and Improved Sectional Boiler. 


ECONOMICAL. EFFICIENT. DURABLE. 


Easy to keep clean. 


Heating Power 300 to 5,000 feet of 4-inch Pipes. 


GEORGE COTTON 


& CO., 


LIMITED, 


Victoria Boiler Works, HOLMES CHAPEL, Cheshire. 


Contractors to His Majesty’s Government. 
Telegrams, ‘* Cotton, Holmes Chapel.”’ 


MARBLE 


TIVE 


MARMOR LIMITED, :Onocc. ccc. 


& Coa. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ THICKLY, LONDON.’ 


VIGERS, SONS 


TIMBER AND HARDWOOD ME RCHANTS:. 


-_ Head Office Eagle Wharf, High Street, Peckham 
Note Address { Wharf moe aa, | and at Chelsea and Soho. 


SPECIAL FLOORINGS in OAK, TEAK, MAPLE, PITCH PINE, &c,, to any required joint. 
™LOORING BLOCKS in DEAL, PITCH PINE, OAK, and other Hardwoods. 
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Telephones, 
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The Clee Hill Granite Company, Lid., possess the Titter- 
stone quarries in South Shropshire, about six miles from 
Ludluw. We are told thatthe whole of Clee Hill is covered 
with a strong basalt or dolorite varying in thickness from 
120 feet to 240 feet. The material is not made into fanci- 
ful forms but fulfils a vastly useful purpose as setts, mac- 
adam and chippings. The Home Office describe it as 
‘almost perfect as a roadstone.” The firm have on their 
books as customers county councils and other public 
authorities throughout the country. 

Granite concrete is used in sewer tubes, “ Aqueduct” 
invert blocks, paving slabs, dressings, &c.; all of which are 
shown on a generous scale by John Ellis & Sons, Lid. The 
sewer tubes may be armoured and unarmoured, circular 
and elliptical. At Golder’s Green Estate, Middlesex, they 
supplied 36-inch steel-ribbed granite concrete tubes. The 
company have a patent breeze concrete porous pipe for 
land filtration and filter beds. 

A businesslike display is made by E. C. Young of 
American hardwoods, whitewood pine planks, mahogany, 
turned newels and balusters, mouldings of every descrip- 
tion, three-ply, compoboard, prepared oak flooring, over- 
doors, hand-rail, porchwork, &c. 

Messrs. Perrett Bros. take their clay from the Woolwich 
and Reading beds, which in itself is something of a 
guarantee as to quality. Out of it they make pressed sand- 
faced red bricks, ridge tiles, finials and chimney-pots. The 
splendid colour is natural, and consequently goes right 
through. Their ridge tiles are conspicuous for their uniform 
straightness, and are of a hard texture. 

The decorative capabilities of “ Emdeca” are forcibly 
shown at the stand of the Emdeca Metal Decoration Company, 
Lid., and the British Stamped Metal Company, Ltd , which 
attracts many visitors. ‘“‘ Emdeca” is made of flexible thin 
gauge zinc sheets, which can be cut with ordinary shears and 
bent around the sharpest angles without injury to the surface 
coating. It has a sale of 150,000 square yards per year. 
The roof of the stand is divided by seemingly two heavy 
transverse beams into four coffers with panels and coves, 
the whole being made of stamped steel. The Emdeca metal 
tilings exhibited are particularly successful, and some of 
the patterns would please the most exacting zsthetic 
taste. 


The “ Heaped” fire is again shown in action by Messrs, | 
Bratt, Colbran & Co., the patentees and makers. Sir Aston 
Webb, R.A., as reported above, laid particular stress on the | 
crying need for a decrease in the amount of smoke Pollu- | 
tion of the atmosphere of London and all busy towns. The — 
“ Heaped ” fire is put forward as an answer to that need, as | 
giving a steady incandescent fire of perfect combustion as 
well as throwing a maximum amount of heat into the room, | 
They show the fire set in various pine and hardwood | 
chimney-pieces, together with brass and copper Stoves, iron — 
mantel registers, &c. 

The Patent Indented Steel Bar Co., Lid., have not yet had | 
sufficient time to establish themselves as firmly in this — 
country as they have in the United States, where they have 
assisted in the erection of many remarkable structures, | 
including the Butler Bros. Building in St. Louis, which is | 
the largest building of monolithic construction in the world, | 
A double wood fram set up holds photographic slides | 
of some of their other American contracts. If a similar | 
frame is shown at the next Building Trades Exhibition we ] 


may expect to find the slides illustrating successful con- 
tracts in Great Britain. Several well-made models clearly 
demonstrate the methods of adapting the Indented Bars to 
floors, culverts, retaining walls, concrete piling, reservoirs, 
sewers, bridges and tunnels, and indicate the perfect pro- 
vision for shearing stress requirements and the continuous 
mechanical bond it makes with the concrete, which renders 
slipping impossible. It is important to understand that the 
company do not carry out construction work themselves, | 
but supply designs free of charge, and then sell the bars, 
They are ready to obtain tenders from firms who have 
already carried out work for them or to sell their bars to any | 
contractor desired. 4. 
A working model of their patent revolving sprinkler is | 
shown by Messrs. George Jennings, Lid., together with full. | 
sized apparatus employed for sewage disposal, including 
a gauging indicator. The points claimed for the sprinklers 
are that they are jointless ; there is no loss of head, as the 
head of liquid on the distributing arm is the same as at the 
source of supply; the centre tank has protected ball 
bearings ; there may be either continuous or intermittent 
working with varying flows; they are powerfully made and 
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the Lord Mayor of London, in common with a large | be applied forty-eight hours later. Its cheapness is put 
sortion of visitors to the present exbibition, manifested | forward as another point. 
e{ interest 1n Ag athe display. His heat Ch A Messrs. Wm. Griffiths & Co., Lid., in addition to display- 
ME ccs at ew nd Ries Bess ing Norway and Guernsey pitchings and Belgian and 
a ae. ae < Siivation, ae otis oedsniehse ie | Guernsey granite, have set up specimens of “ Opalite” 
, praise from everyone who sees it. Mr. Prior has ipng Suitable: fous tines walls Ulpaa nent ay eee ay oe 
! vere turned his inventive talents to account and pro- with a curved frieze made up of the opalescent tiles. he 
, combination is most pleasant. Messrs. Griffiths are ready 


yda patent geyser grate and boiler which has the same : tbe aa 2 
jaishing simplicity as the distributor. An ordinary supply and fix ‘Opalite” which does not crack or 
tig-room fire is equipped at the back with pipes and a eta ; ; eo, 
When special heat is required for the latter a | Though mosaicwork is of very ancient date it is still 
jing plate at the top is brought forward and con- possible for new ideas to be brought to bear upon it. 
; it into a closed fire. The front may be closed | English glass mosaic, recently placed upon the market by 
dthe Venetian bars, in which case the fire will | W. G. Crotch & Son, Norwich, is one. The insuperable 
e) alight for many hours without’ attention. The | obstacle to a general employment of this striking form of 
+2 shown supplies two cylinders of 30 gallons and | decoration is its great cost. Any cheapening process 
ozallons with hot water. An accidental proof of the | should be welcomed with applause. The company claims 
r2’s efficacy was afforded this week. The fire was | to have reduced the cost 4o to 50 per cent. below 
llwed to go out when Olympia closed on Saturday night, | the old style. Its appearance may be judged at the hand- 
p02 Monday morning the water was still hot although | some stall of Clark & Co., the exterior of which is made of 
fire had been cold for eighteen hours. Mr. Prior has | Reconstructed Stone. A small dome has been set up in the 
i answered the demands for something which will | roof and filled with glass mosaic with circular designs. 
gly hot water for domestic purposes as well as heating | Mosaic under its new form may be employed in many 
yns at a very cheap rate. other ways like shop frontages, trade signs, permanent 
“Carrara” ware, made by Messrs. Doulton & Co., as | posters, &c., which would be certain to attract notice and so 
¢] for exterior architectural effect, is shown by a large | serve as an advertisement. Messrs. W. G. Crotch named 
_ handsome window frame which is to be set up at | their other material ‘‘ reconstructed stone” because in every 
s;cester House, Piccadilly. The rusticated columns are | respect it differs entirely from the ordinary artificial manu- 
‘reen and white. Many other colours are procurable. | facture. In one test a block was soaked in water for 
/ same washable ware is used for fireplaces. .The firm’s | rather more than twenty-four hours. It was then kept for 
(-w.c. doors are intended to be introduced where only | six days completely surrounded by ice ; it was immediately 
wrow depth of space is available. They open in the | afterwards placed in an incubator at 100 deg. Fahr. and 
idle and are fitted with self-opening hinges. The | finally baked in an oven at 300 deg. Fahr. The block was 
ton potteries are represented by other widely varying | found to have retained its surface, texture and resistance to 
l:cts. flaking, &c. Nothing further need be said as to its 
Marbilite plaster is employed on several exhibition | weathering qualities. The interior wall shows Xelete quick- 
{Is—in itself a witness of its merits—-and particularly on setting plaster, which is manufactured by Cafferater & Co., 
|: of the sole London agents, Messrs. A. W. Green G Co. | Newark-on-Trent, and sold by Clark & Co. The plaster has 
's made in five grades from a pure gypsum stone by | been used on all descriptions of buildings in this country 
yecial process. Quick interior and exterior work is pos- | and in America. One of its many advantages is that one 
ie with it. The second coat may be laid on the first | material only is required, mixed with sand for rendering, 
‘ain a few hours, and the most delicate decoration can ' and used next for finishing. 
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Whether you wish to paint your bath, your house, your 
motor or your yacht, Apolin, Lid., are anxious to help you 
both with their advice and their material. It is further 
used by railway companies for the protection of their 
signals, rolling stock, bridges and hotels. It would be diffi- 
cult to exhibit instances of each of -these objects in the 
sixty-eight available tints, so the company show an interior 
representing a room designed in Empire style with a 
pleasing colour scheme of Wedgwood green, white and 
blue. Ripolin has been the brilliant rival of wall-papers for 
more than a quarter of a century, and mental comparisons 
between the two may be drawn at the stand. The distinc- 
tive qualities on which most stress is laid are the durable, 
smooth finish and pure and permanent colours. There is 
the Ripolin gloss and the Ripolin flat. The following is 
an alluring scheme suggested by the firm :—A_ cool mossy 
green dining-room, a rose du Barri drawing-room, cosy red 
staircases, delicate Wedgwood blue bedroom, spare room 
of French grey, and bath-room and kitchen of pure white. 

The “ Paragon” is a very recent addition by Messrs. 
Colthurst, Symons & Co., Lid., to the numerous patent 
tiles on the market, and has for object the exclusion of all 
rain. The right edge of each tile is raised and grooved so 
as to fit into a groove on the lett edge of the next tile. 
Battens laid to 123 gauge; at this gauge it takes 120 tiles to 
the square, and the weight is 5 cwts. Several other of their 
patent tiles are shown, such as an interlocking Roman tile, 
which has a similar principle to the ‘“‘ Paragon.” They are 
made to bond, and so securely interlock as to remove any 
necessity of nailing. The “ Acie” tile is recommended for 
villas. 

Messrs. Norton & Gregory have long been rendering in- 
valuable aid to architects, engineers and builders. ‘“ Velo- 
graphy ” is recommended for the reproduction of plans and 
drawings for its speed, accuracy, permanence, manipulation, 
variety of material, drawings copied direct, and price. But 
their aid is likewise brought inside the office. There is the 
improved “‘ Perfect” drawing-table with T-square or straight 
edge attached ; the compact “ Perfect” drawing cabinet, one 
of which, though only 20 inches in depth, is capable of 
holding 300 or 400 drawings; the “ Arcus” sun printing 
frame ; a large selection of instruments, and picture frames 
for the ultimate fruits of all their help. 
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In the “Bond” fire of Messrs. Wilmer & Sons \ 
3-inch firebrick slab is placed some 3 inches below | 
floor level. A bright steel hearth slope fits in the ar| 
so made. The coals rest on a specially constructed gr, 
almost on a line with the floor. In consequence th 
radiates along it and drives the cold air up the chimney 


* 


useful accessory can be supplied when the fire is bi} 
against an exterior wall; a cast-iron box fitted behin 
stove communicates by a pipe with the outer air. The ct 
air enters, passes through the box where it becomes warm| 
and escapes through a pipe above, which terminates it 
ventilator fixed in the wall of the room overhead. — 
arrangement has proved most satisfactory. : 


| Pulsometer Eno’ I). 


TRADE 
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Steam Pump. 
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fe § Will pump dirty and gritty water. 
if Has no moving parts except the 
a valves. 
| Needs no skilled attention. 
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‘|mong the new exhibitors is the Berkefeld Filter Com- 


,,m filters. These are now made in such a variety of 
rns that they can be used for practically any purpose. 
hy are simple in construction and can easily be cleaned, 
H> it is claimed they yield a sterile filtrate five to ten 
; larger than other germ-proof filters. A very con- 
snt form for household use is the “ Berkefeld H” 
«sure filter, which is attached to the main service pipe 
-) a cistern where there is a fall of not less than 
feet, and yields a constant supply of germ-free 
r, which is obtained by simply turning on the 
Dr. Sims Woodhead, F.R.S.E., said of this filter :— 
erate of filtration is very rapid; in fact, the output is 
rge that there is no reason why such filters should not 
yly sufficient water to meet all household require- 
¢s.’ This pattern filter, and the larger sizes, has been 
¢{in innumerable private houses, hospitals, hotels, rail- 
atrains, &c., and two nickel-plated H filters have been 
lied to the Royal yacht for the present Mediterranean 
/ The house-pump filters, drip filters, &c., are for use 
je no pressure is available. They are also exhibiting 
« “Winco” semi-rotary wing pumps, a handy appliance 
rifting and forcing water. These pumps consist of a 
ssctly cylindrical casing, in which a strong brass wing 
4ided with valves oscillates, and while principally 
ered by hand, they can easily be adapted to horse, steam, 
gr or wind power. They are very compact, and can be 
gily fixed and removed. There are thirteen sizes sup- 
jlin iron and brass, or in all brass, as well as double 
Jquadruple acting. The approximate capacity is from 
30 7,000 gallons. 

‘he boilers of Messrs. Hartley &> Sugden appeal to all 
| can appreciate the merits of a boiler. They show the 
\aite Rose,” the ‘Saville,’ the ‘‘Climax” and other 
is. The ‘“ White Rose,” series A, was introduced about 
j2 years ago; this cast-iron sectional boiler met with 
(intaneous success, and was supplemented by series B 
1 C, &c. Series F is a small pattern specially adaptable 
ismall installations like motor houses. The firm are 
‘ers of both wrought-iron and cast-iron heating apparatus 
rs. Their display must increase their reputation still 
er. 


,, Lid., with a very interesting display of their well- | 


; Messrs. Samuel Elliott & Sons, Lid., of Caversham, Read™ 
ing, have an imposing display of their well-known joinery: 
Possible sceptics will be reassured by the statement that 
the work is not faked or especially produced for this exhi- 
bition, but is part of the orders at,present in hand. In the 
centre of the principal side of the stand is a large Austrian 
oak hand-carved mantelpiece. As in all the other pieces, 
it 1s a pleasure to feel the smooth-cut surface and to 
see the sharp carving. A highly polished door of curly 
pitch pine hung up has seen four years’ service. If 
it were not for the printed announcement it would 
be taken to have been just despatched from the 
Caversham works.  Elliott’s patent simplex weather 
bar for casements opening inwards has been introduced 
throughout the New Scotland Yard and the Imperial 
Institute. The chief feature of its utility is that it can be 
applied most readily to existing casements, it is a perfect 
preventive of the ingress of wet and draught, cannot get 
out of order and can be fixed by any workman. Mr. John 
Belcher, A.R.A., had the weather bars tested by forcing 
water against them through a hand-pump, and although the 
casements open inwards, “there was not a sign of water or 
moisture anywhere internally. In fact, they appear to be 
quite weather-proof and a great success.” 

Compoboard for walls and ceilings is shown by Messrs. 
Machin & Koenig. It is made of thoroughly seasoned 
wooden slats 4 feet long and about 1 inch wide, joined in an 
endless web, so that the 4-feet length of the slat forms the 
width of the complete board, while the length may be from 
1 foot to 18 feet. It is said to be a little cheaper, and must 
certainly be very much quicker to put up than the ordiuary 
lath and plaster. Consequently when speed is a desidera- 
tum this material is invaluable. Messrs. Machin & Koenig 
show several panels in ornamental woods. 

D. G. Somerville & Co.’s stand is made up of a reduced 
replica of the upper portion of a steel-framed telephone 
building with reinforced concrete, sound and fire-resisting 
floors and roof, as supplied and erected by them for that and 
many other contracts. They offer two alternative flooring 
systems: one consists of steel joists, combined with their 
hollow reinforced concrete tiles (of which the total weight, 
exclusive of top finishing, is 35 Ibs. per foot super.) ; 
the other reinforced concrete beams, instead of R.S, 


ue WELL FIRE CO., iro. 


THE “PYRAMID” GRATE (Patent). 
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33 Dover St., Piccadiily, W. 


SOLE MAKERS: 


WELL” FIRE 


“PYRAMID” FIRE. 


THE “PYRAMID” GRATE hasa FALSE HEARTH, 
fixed or movable, the upper side of which is a slab of firebrick 
upon which the hot ashes fall. This forms a regenerative hot-air 
chamber under the bars, and secures perfect actionand GREAT 
ECONOMY. The underside is formed of cast-iron, and being 
raised above the ordinary Tile or Stone hearth, it forms a cold-air 
chamber, and PREVENTS THE POSSIBILITY of any 
unexposed timber under the hearth BEING IGNITED. This 
is a real danger arising from the use of most low types of grates 
which have not this protection. 


Bowes’ 6G 
Patent 


PATENTEES é¢ SOLE MAKERS: 


THE WELL FIRE CO., Ltd., 
33 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 
Also LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, 


EDINBURGH, LEEDS, DARLINGTON. 
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joist bearers ; the weight of this complete (including steel 
reinforcing bars and concrete, but exclusive of top finishing) 
is 45 lbs. per foot super. A section of a concrete pile as 
supplied and used by them in the reconstruction of the 
Town Quay, Southampton, is given. It consists of re- 
inforced concrete slabs fixed round angle-iron guides, and 
with ordinary concrete filling: 

The wide range to which the Clo‘sonné Glass Company 
can put their material is shown at their stall. As glazing 
for windows and doors it has become quite familiar. It is 
no less applicable for lamps, screens, transparent mosaics 
and facias in different styles of lettering. The goods are 
all marked as to price, and should find an extensive sale 
during the fortnight they are shown. 
give an alluring effect to the interior, where there are 
trays, mahogany frames and tables, &c., ornamented with 
cloisonné panels, to delight everyone. 

The buff terra-cotta building and paving bricks and 
roofing tiles of Messrs. Towers € Walliamson afford a 
pleasant change from the more usual colours. Their 
appearance is solely due to the natural clay, and in no 
way to adulteration or faking. The tiles are made in four 
shades, a combination of which gives great variety to a roof. 

The“ Safety” Water Elevator Company continue to win 
friends through their patent appliance, which must be a 


boon and a blessing where a water supply is not laid on | 


and resort has to be made to primitive wells. It insures 


perfect protection for the water. 


Messrs. R. Gay & Co., Lid., can boast of the distinction | 


that their impenetrable paint is the only paint used on the 
lifeboats of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution. Ze 
Architect said, in 1870, “ The impenetrable paint of Messrs. 
R. Gay & Co, has had the test of time, and its qualifications 
are numerous.” 
nearly forty years later. Their Etruscan paint as used on 
Buckingham Palace is a cheaper brand of ready mixed 
paint and is adapted for all outside work, is anti-corrosive 
and dries hard in eight hours. 

Carl Flohr, in addition to exhibiting a model of his 
patent electric push-button lift, now offers two new electric 


machines, one being for drilling and the other for rivetting, 
| to which want of space this week has prohibited o 


to the notice of structural iron engineers, &c. Each is 
portable and entirely self-contained. The drilling machine 


The swinging lamps | 


This may be said with still greater truth | 
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| original form of paving. 


can be suspended from the overhead track or beam so a 
work vertically, horizontally, or at an angle. The rivett| 
machine does its work in about a second by the man 
attendance pressing an ordinary bell button. | 

Messrs. Hopkins & Co. are showing at the stand 
G. M. Callender & Co., Ltd., a specimen of their unc 
glaze slab name-plates intended for streets and direct, 
posts. The black lettering shows up against the wi 
background, and the plates are both strong and durable. 

Messrs. Vickers & Field, Lid., show their patent “ Wi 
bitu,” which consists of pure Trinidad lake bitumen spr. 
on woven steel wire ; the meshes form a mat to hold | 
material and keep it in place under superinecumb, 
pressure. A small tank lined with “ Wirebitu” is filled y 
water and proves its watertightness as a damp-course, : 
is sold in rolls 18 feet and 24 feet long, and of any wir 
desired. The material conforms with the building by-la 
of district councils and local authorities. As a roofins 
has proved useful. | 

Brookes, Lid., make a display with granite from Norw 
and Sweden. They manufacture artificial stone flags a 
bricks and tiles at their new works, Broad Oak, Hipp 
holme, near Halifax. Joseph Brooke & Sons have suppli 
during the past twenty-five years many of the larg: 
building contracts with Silex hard York stone for ste] 
landings, &c. The Hard York Non-slip Stone Company e. 


ploy their stone for decorative work, in addition to | 


Mr. John Tann has an excellent exhibit at Stand No. 1 
of “ Anchor Reliance” safes, strong-room and party-w) 
doors. The safes are bent solid at all twelve corne 
rendering them proof against injury through falling fre 
any height. From his long experience, being one of | 
originators of fire and burglar-proof safes, the lat 
models combine the best workmanship and methods wi 
the maximum of security. | 

The catering is being most satisfactorily carried out 
Messrs. Lyons & Co., but the ventilation of the rooms < 
apart for the comfort of visitors and unfortunate attendar 
at the exhibition is very far from satisfactory. In our ne 
issue we shall give further particulars of the many exhib: 


referring. 
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Beg to intimate that they are prepared under the personal direction of Architects, to 


BUILD, ALTER OR ENLARGE 


Hotels, Public Buildings, & Town & Country Houses of any size. 


The feature of their Constructional 
Soundness and Stability, 
combined with Rapidity of Execution. 


In Waring’s vast New Building, recently opened, there are Departments for 
everything in connection with either Contract or Private Work, and Architects may | 
be assured that their wishes will be faithfully and carefully carried out by efficient 


workmen under expert supervision. 


Waring’s manufacturing resources enable them to satisfy Architects’ requirements 


at the lowest tender prices. 
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‘As Westminster has become one of the most important centres 
of the professions of Architecture and Civil, Engineering, 
arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
& CO., Ltd., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 
.43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 
FIELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
| business purposes. 


Whe Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW 
E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Welling- 
tton, Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 
SoutH AFRICA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 
Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


| NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

‘Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 


and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
sade the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
én the cotumns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complteaied matiers arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. Ail tetters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperiai Build- 
ines, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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tees Laces irons, Londons EC surveyor, Market Sesh, Bingley, YOM 
SASH | : 
CANOPY 

SKYLIGHT : 

, PAVEMENT | 


@ y) e @ ‘pS 
Bring in Daylight. 
‘Specialties :—Fire-resisting, Ornamental and Roof Glazings. Dome Lights, 
‘Ceiling Lights, Lantern Lights, Floor Lights, Stallboard Lights, &c., &c. 


The British Luxfer Prism Synd., us, 16 Hill St.,Finsbury, B.C. ~~ 


. Correspondents are requested to make their communications 


as brief, as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


| The Editor will.be glad to receive from Architects in London 


and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No commtnication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name ard address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*«" As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders,: &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BIRKENHEAD.—May 17.—The Corporation of Birkenhead 
invite tenders for a central public library on a site fronting 
to Market Place South and Albion Street. The competition 
is limited to architects practising or residing within the 
borough. Premiums of 50, 30 and 25 guineas will be 
awarded by an assessor. Deposit one guinea. Mr. A. 
Gill, town clerk, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 


Lonpon.—The Metropolitan Borough of Bethnal Green 
invite designs for new municipal offices, Council hall 
and committee-rooms. Premiums of roo/. and 50/ Con- 
ditions and, plans from Mr. G. E. Finch, borough engineer, 
Town Hall, Church Row, Bethnal Green, on payment of 
2/, 2s., returnable on receipt of design. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LyYNE.—April 24.—For (1) supply and 
fixing of fire-escape staircases at the workhouse, and (2) for 
the structural alterations in connection therewith. Deposit 


| 27. 2s. Messrs. John Eaton, Son & Cantrell, architects, 


Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

AsSKAM-IN-FuRNESS.—April 22.—For the erection of 
meeting-room in connection with the Church of Christ. 
Messrs. J. W. Grundy & Son, architects, Central Buildings, 
Ulverston. 

BaRNSLEY.—April 22.—For the pulling-down of the 
mills, laying out the estate, and the erection and completion 
of twelve houses and shops, also forty dwelling-houses on 
the Oak Mills Estate. Send names to Messrs. Tennant & 
Collins, architects and surveyors, Regent Street, Barnsley, 
and at Pontefract. 

BincLey.—April 25.—For the erection of a detached, a 
pair of semi-detached and a block of four houses on the 
Manor Park Estate. Mr. Wm. Rhodes Nunns, architect and 
surveyor, Market Street, Bingley, Yorks. 
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Bracxpurn.—April 23.—-For the erection and completion 
of thirteen houses, Brooklands Terrace. Mr. John B. 
Thornley, architect, Darwen. 

Brentor —April 20 —F¥or general external - repairs to 
house and. buildings, Bonnaford Farm, ‘Brentor, near 
Tavistock Send names to Mr. Charles - Cole, architect, 
50 High Street, iexeter. 

Bromiey —April 30—For providing and fixing about 
2,226 feet super of panelling in the new municipal buildings 
in Tweedy Road, together with the necessary police court 
furniture, &c Mr. R. Frank Atkinson, architect, 8 Sack- 
ville Street, W. 

Burniey.— April 23.—For the erection of urinals in 
Manchester Road and Colne Road Mr. G. H. Pickles, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Burnley. 

Burstew —April 20 —For the erection of a public mor- 
tuary at the town yard Deposit 2/. 2s. The Borough 
Surveyor’s Office, Queen Street. 

CARLINGHOW — April 22 -—For joiner, plasterer, slater and 
painter’s work for eight houses. Messrs. G.’& J. Mortimer, 
Coal Pit Lane, Carlinghow, Ratley . 

Cuincrorp.—April 26.—For erection of a -Serting office 
at Chingford. Deposit 17 1s. Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office of 
Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Consetr.—April 
house at Westwood. Mr. T. H. Murray, architect and sur- 
veyor, Consett, Durham. 

Coventry.—April 22.—For alterations and additions to 
the Earlsdon Council school. Deposit 1/ 1s. Messrs. 
G. & I. Steane, architects, 22 Little Park Street, Coventry. 

DearHam.—April 20—For proposed alterations 
additions to the Dearham Council school, Cumberland. 
Mr. Joseph Forster, Clerk of Works, 13 Iarl Street, 
Carlisle. 

Escuester.—April 20.—For the erection and completion 
of four houses. Mr. T. H. Murray, architect and surveyor, 
Consett 

EprinsurGH.—April 24 —For the various building avorks, 
as well as schemes and estimates for laundty. eugineering, 
in connection with proposed public washhouses at Simon 
Square, for the St Leonard’s district. The Public Works 


.storey to Norton Mill, 


23.—For the erection and completion of | and railing at the new free library in Church Street. 


and | 


Office, City Chambers, Edinburgh. Mr. ee Morham, city 
architect, 


‘EL_tanp.— April zo.—For the erection of an additional 
Elland, Yorks. Send names to. 
Messrs. Stott & Sons, architects, 5 Cross Street, Manchester. 

GiLpERsSoME.—April 24.—For the erection of stable and | 
coachhouse, &c. Messrs. T. A. Buttery & S. B. Birds, | 
architects, Queen Street, Morley. 


Great Broucuton.—April 20.—For the erection of a | 
Primitive Methodist church. Rev. Mark Pattison, Ruskin, | 
Villa, Stokesley. | 

Great KenpaLe.—April 20.—For alterations and addij- 
tions to Great Kendale, near Driffield. Send names fo | 
Messrs. Tennant & Collins, architects and surveyors, Ponte- 
fract and Barnsley. 

Hace.—April 22.—For the erection and completion of | 
stables, steam. road-roller shed, &c. Deposit 1/7 1s. Mr, 
S. A. Pickering, surveyor, Town Office, Hale, Cheshire. 


Hererorp.—April 20.—For a large cabinet-making 
factory to be erected at Eign, Herergres Deposit 2/, 2s, | 
Forward names to Messrs. Groome & Bettington, architects | 
and surveyors, Palace Chambers, King Street, Hereford, | 


Hzywoop.—April 22.—For erection of boundary wall 


Mr. 


J. Ainsworth Settle, borough engineer, Heywood, Lanes, 


IRELAND.—April 25.—For the brick and concrete, car | 
penter, slater, plumber, iron, painter and glazierwork of 
extensions at Messrs. Brown, Corbett & Co.’s Killowen dis- | 
tillery and maltings, Coleraine. Mr. Charles C. Doig, archi- 
tect, Elgin, N.B. 


IRELAND.—April 25.—For improvements to premises, 
112 West Street, Drogheda Mr. F. H. Tallan, architect 
and surveyor, 106 West Street, Drogheda. 

IrELAND.—April 26.—For rebuilding of premises: at 
Bishop and Henrietta Streets, Londonderry. Mr. Jas. P. | 
M’Grath, architect, Commercial Buildings, Foyle Street, | 
Londonderry. | 

IRELAND.—April 27.—For the erection of a building on 
Curry’s Hill, Drogheda. Mr. F. H. Tallan, architect, 
106 West Street; Drogheda. 
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PARTICULARS 
UPON APPLICATION. 


= 


| 


“HEATING. 


(PATENTED). 


SUPPLEMENT 
IRELAND.—May 1.—For the erection of two consumptive Lonpon.—April 27.—For the erection of dwellings for 
spitals at the..Clonmel district. lunatic asylum, for the | the working classes, on a site known as Brantome Place. 
nt committee of management. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. J. F. | Messrs. Joseph & Smithem, architects, 83 Queen Street, 
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ller, architect, 179 Great Brunswick Street, Dublin. Cheapside. 

IrELAND.—May 6.—For the following new works, for Lonpon.—May 3.—For Admiralty extension block IV. 

, Great Northern Railway Co. (Ireland) :-—Extension of (superstructure). Sin Aston Webb, R.A., 19 Queen Anne’s 
st ‘Office rooms, Portadown station. Deposit 2/. 2s. | Gate, S.W. - 

th; forms of tender 1s. each. Mt. W. H. Mills, engineer- New Mtts.—April 23.—For the erection of a gas fore- 
chi, Amiens Street, Dublin. ; ; man’s cottage at Mousley Bottom. Gas Manager, New Mills. 
| KercHiey.—April 23.—Fot altetations at the fire brigade | 


} 4 ; PEaseDown Sr. Joun.—For the erection of 100 work- 
i: Mr. Walter Fowlds, borough engineer. men’s cottages upon land adjoining collieries. Send names 
Lancaster.—May 4.—For new villa for Bee ate patients | and addresses to the Dunkerton Collieries, near Bath. 


the county Iunatic asylum. Deposit 2/. 2s. Application ie ee : 

ALES. pril 20.—For the erection of a classroom and 
pgeril ce aie peceiaall architect, Prudential Build- | other works at the Hillside Council school, Blaenavon, 
eee ces. 4-1VETPOO Mon. The County Council Offices, Newport, Mon. 


| LANGLEY PARK. — April 20.—For the erection of twenty- 
fr houses. Forward names to Mr. C. E. Oliver, architect, 
(neral Offices, Consett. 

_Leeps.—April 22.—For any or the whole of the trades— 
imely, bricklayer and mason, carpenter and joiner, 
jumber and ‘Sakis plasterer, painter, slater and iron- 
fimders’ wor necessary in the building of proposed - ; 
juse and shop premises at the junction ef Meheate and | ? Mictoria Place, Boveri : 

(arry Hill. Forward applications to Messrs. ‘Thomas Wates.— Apri 22.—For Salvation Army school, Bethcar 
linn & Sons, architects, 84 Albion Street, Leeds. pee Lob Vale. Adjutant Dewey, 94 Pennant Street, 

; Ww ale. 


Wates.—April 22.—-For. the. erection of a minister’s 


Wates.— April 20.—For the erection of a mixed school 
at New Inn, near Pontypool, Monmouthshire. Deposit 
2i. 2s. Mr. H. J. Griggs, architect, Newport. 

Wates.—April 20.—For the erection of a laboratory, 
workshop’ and cookery-room at the St. David’s County 
school. Mr. Hugh Thomas, architect and surveyor, 


\ Leeminc.—April 24.—For additions to stores at Leeming, 
enhope, Yorks. Messrs. John Haggas & Sons, architects : 
rth Bear: Keighley. J fe ’| house at Pentre. - Mr..W. D. Morgan, M.S.A., architect, 
LIskEArD. —April 22. fae alterations and renovations | Post Office Chambers, Pentre, Rhondda. 

( the Wesleyan chapel. John Sansom, architect, Wates.—April 24.—For the erection of a Baptist chapel 
|skeard. at Cymmer, near Port Taltbot. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. 
fifeod providing .—April 25. —For the building of boundary | Evans & Jones, architects and surveyors, 4 Trinity Place, 
ll and providing and fixing of unclimbable steel fencing | Swansea. 


-qut the new grounds of cemetery, with other work. Mr. Wates.—April 24.—For the erection of three houses at 
| Howard, surveyor, Town Offices, Littlehampton. Llwydcoed. Mr. J. Llewellyn Smith, architect, Aberdare. 
Liverpoor. —April 25.—For the construction, of public Wates.—April. 27.—For the erection of twenty-four 


ths at Queen’s Drive, Walton. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. W. R. | houses at Deri, near Bargoed. Mr. D. M. Davies, arct.itect, 
(urt, engineer and chief superintendent, Municipal Offices, 24 Cardiff Road, Caerphilly. 

lzerpool. Wates.—April 29.—For rebuilding Gobiath Welsh 
_Lonpon.—April 23.—For additions to the call-over office | Calvinistic Methodist cl apel, Cwmdare, near Aberdare. 
1 the Guardians’ office, Brook Street, Kennington, S.E. | Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Ashbrook House, Clifton Street, 
[posit 27. Mr. W. Thurnall, clerk. Aberdare. 


ELECTRIC 


DRO-EXTRACTORS 


The Blount 
Door Check 


closes the door 
quickly and quietly. 


FINEDON.NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. — It gives satisfactory 
BUILDING EXHIBITION, results under varying conditions. For 
Stand 90, Row D, | sale by all Ironmongers. 
OLYMPIA. YALE & TOWNE, Ltd., 
6 CITY ROAD, E.C. - - LONDON, or 


CHAS. WINN & CO., 
GRANVILLE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of | 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


FINEST ‘‘ HYDRO” MADE. 


T, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, fe. INSURANCE COMPAN 
‘MOTHERWELL. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


ILLIAM HATTON, LEE 2 he te 
MAKER OF HIGH-CLASS Liberal, Commission allowed to BUILDERS ANS] ROOFING TIL ES. 


EMENTS & SASH WINDOWS Ane no Maat Introduction of Business, chy vance pal 


© capital £2, | £2,280,000. 


ondon Road, CARLISLE. Also PRESSED Smooth-faced{ , Trade Mark: 
HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. ze 


STOKE-ON- 
JERFECTION IN ROOFING. |: cucu cents ones 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. |“'s't:.,. JOINERY 


Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 
ifacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, cc. FOR BANKS, OFFICES, 


| Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873, Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. CHURCHES, HOTELS, &e. 
eric ll lle iat cates eta THE PARKSTONE STEAM JOINERY CO,, 
UXXVII, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. | PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Wates.—April 30.—For the rebuilding of the Peny- BELFAST. | 
darren tavern, Merthyr. Mr. C. M. Davies, architect, High | For additions and alterations to Salem Methodist churc 
Street. York Street. Mr. W. D. R. Taceart, architect, Belfa: . 
WareEHAM.—May 1.—For the erection of almshouses, McIntyre Bros. . . £3683 6 i 
boundary walls and fences, &c., at Wareham, Dorset. Mr.| McDowell, Leatham & Fraser «3,078 ame l 
G. Clavell Filliter, North Street, Wareham, Dorset. Calwell : : ; 31020) 9 |i 
sdcatdle eri Meet Sa MIT ace CX. McQuoid . 35543 om | 
Lees. 5. ° 3,439 oO "i 
THNDERS. J. & RK. Thompson . ‘ 3,100 am | 
PN Campbell & Son . . . + 3,169 ae 
ASHBURTON. S Lowry & Percy . ‘ ‘ 3,137 0 | 
For the construction of about 1,150 yards of sewers, 6 inches Keith : , : é 3.055 0 
to 15 inches diameter. Mr. C. E. Roprnson, engineer. Kidd +s Pores? i : 3,019 13 
Contract No. 1. Z DOWNS é ; ‘ 2,786 te | 
Badcock . A 5 ‘ " ATG2 Aes 1OCl es ‘ 5 - 2,54 eae | 
Vanscne & Co. : : F é 1 606 12/58 COPELAND, Whitla Gereet (accepted Dae » 2368 ame |e 
J. & T. Binns. 596 8 3 | 
T. Chaddock Faye sO 
Pollard & Co. . 523 6 10 BLACKBURN. 
J. Chaddock 521 1 o| For alterations and extensions for out-patients’ departamen| 
Arscotr & Son, Buckfastleigh, Saueh econ &c., for Blackburn and East Lancashire infirmar 
(accepted) . : } f 506 16 oO} Messrs. Simpson & Duckworth, architects, Blackburn 
Dean & Co. A453 14 7 Woof, Cronshaw & Sons « ‘ * + £4,031 to | 
Bridgman ; : ; 385 17 II | 
Contract No. 2 BURNLEY. | 
J. & T. Binns . : : , ; » 493 4 2) For the erection of Burnley county court. 
Vanstone & Co. 5 5 ‘ é ‘ é pet 0.3 | 
Arscott & Son ri F , ‘ 7 i) AID Ok x0 aie 
Desa Coke ; : ‘ ; : Py doh ian cae Kelshaw & Lee . 5 £6,580 0 0 £10 o | 
: Brown & Sons a 6,395 Oo oO 20 0 
T. Chaddock ¥ ‘ ; F 4 404..4°.3 2 | 
Clegg Bros . A + 6,363 218s t6 20.7 
J. Chaddock . j 3 2 ‘ * 398 Io 4 : 
7 &C Se Aes Peters & Sons ‘ o 3 OBO Cram 50 Bei) 
Pollard i 5 : ; 357 Smith Bros. é 6,114. 0 O ea g 
Badeooks. : B05 7 a4 Lumb. 6,050 0 oO 30 0 Lf 
eee Ashburton, South Devon ( (accepted) a : 5 a likiloanen for oldGuntedee ; 
oC 3 / £ oA | 
BARNOLDSWICK. 
For levelling, pitching, paving and channelling part of Park CHINGFORD. 
Avenue. Mr. Wm. BENNETT, town surveyor. For making-up, kerbing, &c., the Warwick Road and part a 
Campbell ; f ; P ‘ - £798 16. 6 | Ainslie Wood Road, George Road and Westward Roac 
Baker : , ; : - «jp SARASOaLO Mr. J. T. GRIFFIN, Surveyor 
Green Artsy ie 389 10 4| Adams... - 41,399 @ | 
ARMSTRONG, Nelson (accepted ) 376.45 4 FRENCH Bros., Buckhurst Hill (accepted ) 993 0 || 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(Limited) 


Photolithographers 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.” Telezyhone, 1649 Holborn. 


Snstant Despatch. 


f Under Royal Patronage. 


GALVANIZED GALVANIZED 
WROT. TUBES IRON ROOFING 
for Gas, Water and Steam. and all necessary Fittings. 


6,000 LARGE ESTATES use my WIRE NETTING, 


§ JOHN ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY STRATFORD. 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & GO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 


For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


LAUNDRY 


CROWN WORKS, 
KEIGHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


{SE eee eeeereeereere sar aeceaseesreneeeeneee 
For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


H. & A. B. AVELINE & CO., 


|| ASPHALT ROCK, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post 7d. 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 W estminster. 


To Architects, ‘Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


‘Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free. 

We. FE. STANLEY & CO., td... 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 


MARSHALL & 7 | 


Architectural Modellers, | 
Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pr 
Manufacturers, 

SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, Loni, 


Telephone No. 136 Hane 


Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “‘ Tribrach, London.” 
LIGHTNING THE ATLAS STONE CoL4 
CONDUCTORS. CAMBRIDCE 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.”’ 


Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 


2 § 
A LI FE : 
CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMPO ST O 
and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS. 


Estimates for Architects’ Designs. A t P] 

H. E. GAZE, Ltd. (-#¢,25, Hiss) | AM IF ate 
14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, 

GOWER STREET STATION, LONDON. 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITEC, 


Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & CO., 
Imperial Buildings, — 
Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


CATANIA, ITALY. 


Sicilian Asphalt Mine Owners. 
Exporters of 


POWDER, MASTIC. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CAERPHILLY. IRELAND. 

“9 paving, asphaltic tar paving, kerbing, channelling, | For plumbing and gasfitting at the technical school building, 
flagging, &c., of Castle Street and Cardiff Road (part) Strand, Londonderry. ‘ Mr. Epwarp J. Toye, architect, 
and Tridwr Road. Mr. ALFreD O. Harpwr, surveyor. Londonderry. i 

Castle Street. Burns, Sackville Street (accepted) . yy Min i Wet a) 
vans pee KETTERING. 
; a ; Micon : 5 | For sewage-disposal works, &c., for the Kettering Urban 
at : 3 ; : : : < District Council. Mr. Tos. R. Smiru, engineer and 
pllins & Co, . . . . ° : Oe or SOME surveyor + ea 

atherley & Co. ; > 703 10) 0 ; 

yssiter, Caerphilly (accepted ) FOONT2)* 3 Sewage-disposal works, comprising septic tanks, filters, and 
irveyor’s estimate : : é 75070 0: (0 other works, rebuilding cottages, &c. 

Tridwr Road. Firth &.€o,. £8) Ly iy ape 
atherley & Co. Ping ot Beg, Bell & Sons . 8.041 19° 6 
vans & Murray AT Aen feed Macdonald ; FTAO RA 
sllins & Co. . 394 15 8 Smith, Edmunds & Co. 6,903 oO oO 
utter. 379 10 11 Henson 6,802 0 oO 
TILLIAMS, Aber (ace opted) 370).0. LE Jewell a . Sy Eye eel 
rveyor’s estimate 400 0 O Moss & Sons 6;524 12) 4 
EARLESTOWN. Cunliffe 6,295 0 0 

— _ Drever . Gal ave Le ees 

* the erection of two settings of through retorts (thirty- APT rite vis thr 
‘two mouthpieces), with alterations to retort-house. K . s 
RAKES, De Pinlitae (accepted) CBN ieet fo’ 0 KETTERING Co- ee ATIVE ip ae 5 (accepted) 545200290 

| FELIXSTOWE. nf Re x eae Tas, street sewer ’ Ce. ee ‘ . 

S| erecting a residence. Mr. H. W. Buxton, architect,| Firth & Co. . 648 ips 
Felixstowe. Quantities by Messrs. Younc & Brown, Jewell . ; 543.7 «0 
104 High Holborn. Smith, Edmunds & Co. 528: 0 O 
irk & Randall 2,779 9 9 Macdonald 525) O60 

ennett : 2,690 0 O Wilmott 483 15 II 
ohnson & Co. 2,664 0 Oo Drever . ATTY. S UI 
Vallis & Sons 2,660 0 oO Henson 436 13. 9 
venney 2,648 0 Oo KETTERING CO-OPERATIVE Bul ILDERS s (ace opte d) 396 Io IO 
Vall, Ltd. 21610 40 -O 

ratt : 2593.00 Cast-iron pipes. 

lrimwood & Sons 2,579 0 oO Cochrane & Co. 4 : Ta DIane 7 

'atman & Fotheringham 2552.40) 10 Needham & Sons. 466.535, . 6 

lawrence & Son . 2,544 0 0 Clay Cross Iron Co, 355. 9 fro 

smith & Son 2,525.10: 0 Oakes & Co. 348.12 9 

Anzell . WALTL AO, 10 Stanton Ironworks EV Me ees 

Thurman . i 2.304 O40 Holwell Iron Co. . 340,12 12.2 
| & Son, Felixstowe (accepted ) ‘ $3770 OO BuTTERLEY Co., Derby (accepted). 295. bee 


.AFTS 


Glazed 
Bricks.! 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


oe BLOCK 


Stocked in all sizes. 


See my Exhibit at the 
BUILDING EXHIBITION, 


NEWELS, " BALUSTERS, 
HANDRAILS. 


i ae 
_TURNERY AND MOULDINGS 


of every description. 


Write for Price List . . 


MIDDLETON 


PRICES FOR YELLOW DEAL, PITCH 
PINE AND OAK ON APPLICATION. 


Flooring with special joint: to Bi soa ual as above 
at the following low prices :— 


YOUNG, 
Y 1, 3, and 5 Virginia Road, 
y . Bethnal Green, 
ae 3 LONDON, E. 
THE BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPY., LD. 
KESWICK (Cumberland), ( 
Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive Quarries in ? 
Cumberland and Westmorland, producing 


Wainscot. P, Pine, LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK SEA GREEN, 

: B) aye xay pcs a ban oe per sd. Briscoe _ OLIVE GREEN, and RUSTIC SLATES. ; 

DRAULIC & CENERAL ENCINEER, yx 4h quake ai Od. application. ‘]Also' Manufacturers of GREEN STONEWORK,. HEADS,. SILLS, 
seas is Diaixt” 308..0d. 4 MULLIONS, STEPS, &c., to Architects’ Designs. 


eepscar Foundry, Leeds.} 
| OODES: LIEBER, A.3.0,, 47H EDITION, 
taphic Address, “HYDRAULIC, LEEDS.” . 
done No. 214, 

London Agent— 
|; AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, 


VIGERS BROS., 


E.C.! 


a 


Please apply for further particulars to 


Only Address—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Telephone 601 and 602 Avenue. ~ 


For Index of Advertisers, see page xX. 


. SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. ' 


Timber Merchants. 


Smet CASES for THE ARCHITEGT. 
Price 2s.—Office: Imperia] Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus London, E.C. 


i il 
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SUPPLEMENT . 
KETTERING—continued. LEEK. 
Valves and penstocks. For extensions and additions to the isolation hospital. Ih 
Glenfield & Kennedy . : : 5 ne 240 SAO eLO W. E. Beacuam, surveyor. t 
Whitehead & Poole. F ‘ : : 2171528 2b Grace, Leek (accepted ) é é . £1,806 19 | 
Stone & Co... : 5 Sy 3 4 216.76 
Adams Hydraulics . : : ; : 1909)-.0° 0 MILFORD HAVEN. 
Waller & Son. : : ; : : 17a a For the erection of cookery and laundry-rooms at the cour; 
9 
Bird &Co . . : ; : ; 160 14 6 school. Messrs. D. E. THomas & Sons, architec, 
Blakeborough & Sons . : , : : TSF PLOL KO Haverfordwest | 
Rees & Sons : ‘ : 4 ‘ ( 154 12-416 Scott: 2%, 9 Cees A Passes , - £789 o li 
Parsons & Wills . 147 “2593 Adams . S Fi F 5 ‘ ; » 74OmRo } 
Ham, Baker & Co, Westminster, Sy W. (ac- Lloyd & Co. . - FOZmee 
cepted ) ; : F 5 : 1390 2.0 Cote & Sons, Milford Haven (accepted) . - 3 OO ame § 
INGSTONTON PH nae Architect’s estimate z A h - 700mm } 
For enlargement of Kingston-on-Thames head post office. OXFORD. 
Farle Woe For erecting a grand stand in Magdalen school meadow, }; 
ice a ES aN ek oy the historical pageant committee. Mr. F. P. TRepx, 
Giask & earn : ; : ‘ : ‘ eer i : architect, Warwick. | 
«= . ° 5 . . 5) : ue 
Oldridge & Sons . : : ; F + 5,003) 10-0 Ain & oe ‘ . r " : £2,382 | 
F. & H. F. Higgs. : : 5 ; » § SO92'> <0 50 2 ae ae 4 ‘ 3 J f p : Be 2 | 
Patman & Fotheringhamn . : , ; £4,063 "70 Bo Hold &C ke : 2 ; , i | 
Phintes: : : : ‘ P : « "45967- to 20 Ric es ms - 2) 1t eel 
: ice & Sons - 1,968 0) 
Blake . : ; : i F : =. 45590), 20" 40 Oran 6 | 
Parsons A : 5 A OBO ca ssn » 1955) 
: Mee Kingerlee & Sons . 2 . - 1,949 0} 
Fitt ; . : : ; 3 . » W405 5 50720 Minty ene 
Hyde &.Co.54. ee eee eae Ea ; . | 
ona ; ae 3 4 SAUNDERS & Sons, Cirencester (accepted ) : 1255 O° 
Lawrence . ; : : : > "44725 4O. Go PERTH 
LOrey & Co. : : ; - 4580 © ©} For causewaying of tramway. track in King’s Place, ¢ 
Clayton : : : : : 5 «4,508, 40 x0 } | 
Fae | roster ’ 86 Leonard’s Bank, and. west approach to St. Leonarc 
: ; : seas sao Bridge. Mr. R. M‘Kicrop, burgh surveyor. 
Wispom Bros. (accepted ) : , : +p tg B72 20 0 Melloy £1 408 19 | 
LEICESTER. Stark& Sons, 0 a 
For constructional steelwork in extension to warehouse. Lothian Quarry Co, : «. 1,217 1a 
Messrs. Tair & HERBERT, architects, Leicester and Brunton & Son . : 1,215 aie 
Coventry. Taylor Bros. ‘ ‘ 1,182 6 | 
Potter & Sons. : r : : é £96800 Ritchie : ; hee E . ~* 2 
Needham & Lowe +. 4. 9 %o4 *s mae” ees a Leith, jun: {2s 4492 ae 2) 1,1 24ae 
Russell & Sons : . 865 18 8 J.& J. Neilson . : ‘ F z o- 1,115.20 
Woop & Co., Manchester (accepted é 2 ROR? OTD Dobson 5 : : ; 3 - ». 1,093 168! 
Gimson & Co... ; ; | (O34 13 2 Dick ; , : ; . ; . 1,088 9 | 
= 


The ‘‘MASTA” Patent Improved 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLAE 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 


Full Particulars sent on Application. 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOUR el 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesdem 2.Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt . 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


oes i 


FITTINGS @ q ce TUBE MANUF ACTURERS WOLVERHAMPTON STATEORUSHIRE P 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


East Greenwich, 
London, S.E. 


Ue 
i} | 


i ait 


I 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER DICk’s PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRONZE. and other 


) Apri 19, 1907.| 


PERTH—continued. 


Shaw . . AOS EL oy © 
: Wilson & (a; 2 = 1,040 15 oO 
Brannigan Bros. & Co, ToLwis. i 
Finlayson WoL tex. 7 
M‘Andrew é 958 9 9 
| Martin & MacFarlane : Gee A 33 
: D. & R. Taytor, Perth (accepted ) 926 19 I 


or causewaying West High Street, Dovecotland Bridge, &c. 
| Mr. R. M’Krrop, burgh surveyor 


_ Brunton & Son 41, 864 8 7 

‘| Lothians Quarry Co. 1h ey iy ame 
f Stark & Sons ey 7 es 
| Dick Toreeea) 10 
| Dobson ae Glas 
| Taylor Bros. ha7geyo } 
i Ritchie. Toztao . 6 
Leith, jun. 107095 =O 
il Shaw . 1.6257) .6 
Bi le & J. Neilson : T0074 5 | O 
| Brannigan Bros. & Co. WS AEMEZ 4 
Wilson & Co. FS 3S. {7 
| Finlayson , Te YorG. 9 
Martin & MacFarlane . 140s 1) 1 
_) M‘Andrew T,460N ke © 
yD, & R. TayLor, Perth (accepted ) gt 8 AIRE 


: 
| SCOTLAND. 
or the supply of 44 tons 6-inch and 4-inch pipes, with 
valves, hydrants and special castings, for the Brechin 
Town Council. Mr. W. Eccre, water engineer, Brechin. 
Stewart & Co. a 
Macfarlane, Strang & Co. 
| Maclaren & Co. .. 
Laiptaw & Son, Alliance Foundry, Glasgow 
i (accepted) : 
‘or erecting a farmhouse at Middleton. 
Davipson, architects, Aberdeen. 
Accepted tenders. 


356 


3588 4 


Sanat 7 


{ Edward & Rae, carpenter and painter . 'G1L19+19. 0 
| Duncan, mason : ; Toonl 2 96 
Roger & Baxtor, plasterer eRAOn L720 
McDonald & Sons, slater and plumber. ie 35 10° 0 


e308 a 17.7. | 
iaetOn)| 


Messrs. Watt & | 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 


SMITHAM. 

For the erection of a school and additions to the infants’ 
school. Messrs. A. WickHAM Jarvis & FRANK A. 
Ricnarps, architects, 36 Victoria Street, S.W. 


Mitchell Bros. . - £7,586 0 oO 
Martin, Wells & Co. 6,950 0 O 
Waller . 6,831 oO oO 
Kemp . 6,769 0 O 
Smith & Sons 6,693 |. O40 
Jones & Son 6,600 oO O 
Hawkins & Co. 6,580, 52029 
Stewart & Sons . 6,312 0 0 
J. & M. Patrick (accepted) . 6, 1421010 


SOUTHFLERET. 


For construction of reservoir at Southfleet, for the Metro- 
politan Water Board. 


Nuttall & Co. 8,521. ta \2 
Pattinson & Sons a OO 77 sw 0 
Byrom, Ltd.. Gisse. G7 8 
Nightingale . 555, OL O 
Docwra & Sons 5,458 16 3 
Fasey & Son ve eae 
Aird & Sons 5,289 14 7 
Mowlem & Co. A es Re te, 
Redhouse, sen. BEL Eek Ppaed 
Smart . 4,882 °0 0 
Ellingham & Sons 4,858 .9 Oo 
Nunn 4,837. -2...3 
Muirhead & Co: 4,799 19 II 
Ewart . : 47h 12 A 
Moran & Son 4,659 17 3 
Wallis & Sons 4.630.— 0.40 
Kirk & Randall 4,604 0 O 
Scott & Branton . AS 40m0 90 
Miskin, Ltd. . 4,524 0 0 
Moss & Sons : 4,484 0 0 
Underwood & Bro. 4 ATAC STG 
Blay tA Te On O 
Osenton A242 15.9 
Neal, Ltd. A,1OS. Saat 
Wail, Eta. 4,097 14 O 
Bell & Sons (7 recommended ) . 4,042 18 1 


tse Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sevt on request. 
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JACKBURN, STARLING & CO. |THE suBSCRIPTION TO THIS 

~ JOURNAL IS FOR GREAT 

BRITAIN, 

19/- per annum. 
FOR ABROAD, 

6 : 

Including all Special Issues. 
Payable in advance. 


| LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of polecres 


‘ ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


Chimney Columns 

Y ls Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
> and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


£1: 


Colliery Signals _ sce Cheque 


AND 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


) Telegrams, 
| | ° Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 
’ Telephone No. 2388, 
Nottingham. 


“DUNEDIN” 


Galvanized Corrugated Rooflights 


Best and Cheapest. 


“SYUB I, [BOLIPUIIAD 


Order to BRSEE EE 


'P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
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Grassmarket, EDINBURGH. 
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SWANLEY. 
For the erection of a dwelling-house at Hexstable, Swanley, 
Kent, for the Rev. T. Milner. Mr. GERALD E. Burczss, 
architect, Swanley. 


Taylor 4997.0 0 
Knight : : : ; : . ueOO. LO 10 
Blay : é : ; : : . “BOAR aa 
Lonsdale 80240 <0 
ELLINGHAM & Sons, Dartford (accepted ) 708" 0). 0 


TAUNTON. 


For widening Kingston Road, Taunton. 


Mr. D. Epwarps, 
borough surveyor. 


Pollard & Co.. W257 3 0 
Small ; 238: 25 0 
Cotes, Taunton (accepted ) 234° 3-9 
Surveyor’ S estimate 2300-0 


For erecting cottage over and in the rear of the fire brigade 


station, Magdalene Street. Mr. D. Epwarps, borough 
surveyor. 
Manning & Son -4259 0 0 
Smith 287 Om0 
Small 2AB 1 821 
Coles 220), 10..0 
MoGGRIDGE, Teen (accepted ) 227 DO UNO 


TONBRIDGE. 
For the erection of pair of semi-detached villas in Quarry 


Lane. Mr. E. Harris, architect and surveyor, 5 Hornsey 
Rise Gardens, N. 

Strange & Sons Bt fi ei Lohieae) 

Punnett & Sons 2, OL GEO nO 

Jarvis . : , : : 2,036 "'6.".0 

Martin & Co! Tonbridge (accepted ) 1,992" “0” 0 

TUTBURY. 
For the reconstruction of Branstone Canal bridge. Mr. H.S. 


TEBBITT, Surveyor. 


Yorkshire Hennebique Contracting Co. . . £630 0 o 
Adams : 620-}0 © 
Emery 598 0 o 
Sharp & Sons. 530. 6 ‘0 
Honpces, Burton-on- Trent (accepted) 500 Oo Oo 


WALES. 
For alterations and additions to the Rose and Castle iin! 
Caerphilly. Messrs. SwaALwEeLL & Havarb, architects 


and surveyors, Newport, Mon. 
Reed : ; 


. £668 o ¢ 
Moon . - 650) sammci 
E. D. W. Evans 640 3 ¢ 
Clarke 618 to ¢} 
Parfitt 590 o of 
jeukins, Utdon 583 0 o 
J. H. Leadbeter 570 OF a 
_E. R. Evans 570. Ome 
G. F. Leadbeter 547 Io ° 
Howe ts, Cardiff (accepted ) 530 0 o| 
Powles 529 Ono 


For alterations and additions to vestry of Jerusalem Welsh 


Calvinistic Methodist chapel, Ton Pentre. Mr. W. D, 
Morgan, architect, Pentre. | 
Morcan Bros., Ton Pentre, near Ponty- a 
pridd (accepted ) 4 41,135 90m ° 


} 

4 

WALSALL. ; | 

For erecting a brick chimney-stack, 130 feet high, at the 


electricity generating station, Wolverhampton Streetan | 
GoucH & Son, Wolverhampton (accepted) . 4575 o Oo 


WICKFORD. | 
For erecting classroom and other alterations and additions | 


at school. Mr. F..Wuirmorg, architect, Chelmsford, | 
Allen & Gowers ‘ . 4516 15 of 
Burtwell 434 Ome 
Norden 331 TOmmolp 
Davey 325. Omen 
Carter” << 312 aa 
Snewin Bros. & Co. 2907. Ome 
Hart 295 1O:mon 
Rayner 295 O16 
Westgate 279 Ole 
Sinith' & Son . ; 245 ONG 
Wright, Springfield ( provisionally accepted 3 225. Onme 


| 
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Iu roads appear to have been leading to Olympia during 
the past fortnight. The great building can absorb an enor- 
hnous number of people without suggesting a crowd. 
Nevertheless there have been many times when it was 
impossible to make one’s way in comfort among the stalls. 
A genuine interest in what is shown is manifested by the 
majority of visitors, who usually appear connected directly 
or indirectly with the building trades. Perhaps we might 
include under this head the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
who spent some two hours in making a,tour round the 
building. They, like many others, found attraction in the 
follection of loan drawings displayed in the annexe by 
the proprietors of Zhe Architect. Mr. P. A. Gilbert Wood, 
the managing director of Zhe Architect, was in attendance, 
and was called upon to answer questions relative to them 
asked by their Royal Highnesses, who afterwards made use 
of the temporarily installed Waygood’s lift in ascending to 


P. Walker, and Mr. D. W. R. Green. His Royal Highness 
referred to the lifts erected by Messrs. Waygood in Marl- 
borough House in commendatory terms. The Prince’s 
Tequest to be shown some New Zealand timber was gratified 
by Messrs. Oliver & Sons, Ltd., who have their stand in the 
centre of the hall. 

_ The view we give will indicate the business-like appear- 
ance of Olympia during this highly-successful exhibition, 
$ seen from the gallery. 
The Swansea Stone Block and Machine Company are the 
le agents in this country for the Pettyjohn system. As 


hollow concrete blocks have been established some years. 


half-dry state; when this is done the cores are taken out 
nd then the whole machine removed to form the next 
block. By this process twenty can be made in an hour. 
There are no cogs, springs or levers to get clogged by the 
cement. It is said to be possible to erect a six-room house 
and render it fit for habitation in less than four weeks, at a 
Cost of about 150/. Application has been made to the 


authorities to allow 175 workmen’s cottages on the Panty- | 


wydr estate to be built with hollow concrete blocks. 


the gallery, under the direction ef the chairman, Mr. Henry | 


night be expected, it comes from the United States, where | 
| sash-windows. 


In this case the concrete is rammed into the machine in a | i 
| to win their warm approval for its safety in cleaning. 


3 
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The Building Trades Exhibition, Olympia. 


NN \ 
i PARTITIONS, CEILINGS, PUGGIN® 


—— 
= a 


bo 


Messrs. T. C. Fawcett, Lid., have at work a new patent 
multiple-roller wirecut brickmaking machine, which will 
make either 8,000 or 25,000 bricks per day by simply vary- 
ing the speed of the driving pulley, it only requires 8 horse- 
power to drive. It consists of three pairs of rollers of 
different diameter, but each 1o inches wide. The clay 
space between the first pair is 1 inch, between the second 
pair 3 inches and between the third 5 inches. A feed 
roller is placed in the hopper of machine. The clay passed 
through the first pair of rollers expands into the space 
between first and second pair. It then passes along in 
acolumn 3 inches thick to the space between second and 
third pair of rollers, the latter of which forces the column 
5 inches thick through a die of the required size of brick. 
The internal friction is thus reduced to a minimum, the 
whole pressure of clay coming directly on to the mould. 
It will make special shape bricks, perforated bricks, drain- 
pipes or flooring tiles asdesired. Messrs. Fawcett exhibit 
other appliances for brickmakers, such as a self-starting 
power cutting table, a power safety brick and tile press and 
a duplex portable press. 

The Bexhill Casement Window Company have done 
away with pulleys, sash-cords, weights and rattling, and 
other evils under which the householder has been silently 
or loudly groaning, according to his temperament, for so 
many years. The company promise the new generation 
that driving rain or howling wind shall no longer force its 
way into rooms as heretofore. The full-size models exhibited 
inspire confidence that a great advance has been made 
towards affording an escape from the old shortcomings of 
Domestic servants have to be considered 
at the present time, and the “ Bexhill” window cannot fail 
The 
occupants of a room will no less appreciate it. When a 
big wind is blowing from one side the window can be 
made to act as a screen, leaving part of the frame open 
on theother. The window is formed of two sashes, hinged 
in the centre. To open it all that is necessary is to lift 
the catch, throw back the lever of the lock and then press 
outwards on the centre of the sash. The extreme sides 
raverse the runners and come towards one another, making 
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a V-shaped window with the point outwards, and leaving a | the seasonable fashion of having houses “ done up.” Par! 
free space on each side; or one side of the window may be | ticular importance appears to be attached by them to the 
left fitted into the frame and the other brought up to it, | proper blending of the friezes with the paper. The frieze 
leaving nearly the entire window without any impediment | affords the greatest scope for originality, and at the stanc, 
to the ingress of air. In either case the two sashes can be | there are many pleasing designs. Some of them are 
firmly locked at any point along the entire length of frame. | veritable pictures—as the Rillington Hunt frieze, which! 
Every part of the glass can be reached for cleaning purposes | would inspire any young mind with a longing for the 
from the inside of the room. chase; others are more purely decorative. - | 
There is something of an embarras de richesses about the Mr. Mark Gentry devotes one side of his stall to the - ) 
stall of Messrs. Nettlefold & Sons, Lid. Their stand shows | and ornamental bricks which he manufactures at Sit 
the new “ Coburn” overhead trolley track as used in moving | Hedingham, in Essex, and} the other to displaying the 
heavy weights about warehouses, &c., and also new and | products of the Pioneer Glazed Brick Company, of which 
elaborate designs for door handles. Between these two | is the London representative. The letters Pioneer on 
extremes comes much else to interest architects, engineers | top are in white glaze with brown as a background 
and builders. Messrs. Nettlefold have acquired the | stand-out with great prominence. E 
assignment of all the British patents of the “ Bardsley” oil Jabez Thompson & Sons, Lid., are manufacturers 
door check and spring, and checking springs, &c., so that |.terra-cotta in numerous forms. Their stand was desi 
these will in future be of English workmanship. The door | so as to suggest its architectural possibilities. Terra- 
check is noteworthy for the fact that it may be applied to | may be obtained glazed or unglazed, vitreous or plai 
either hand or either side of a door without any change, | grey, pink, red, buff, salmon-buff or other colour 
and that no packing is used. Specially prepared oil is used | desired. Their patent “ Terrawode” brickwood for pa 
as a checking medium. Their sliding doors and sliding | tition walls is a very porous earthenware, about h 
collapsible partitions hang clear from the ground. The | the weight of ordinary bricks or concrete, avera ; 
general ironmongery shown is worthy of the reputation | 50 Ibs. to the square foot. Nevertheless, a Kirkaldy 
of the company. The door furniture ranges in style from | proved that the crushing strain on six ‘‘ Terrawode ” bloc 
Medizeval to Art Nouveau. They are the sole agents in | 9 inches by 43 inches by 3 inches was 1,526 lbs. per squ; 
the United Kingdom of the Bullard patent automatic pipe | inch or 100 tons per square foot. The British Fire P 
wrench, which is worked by hand. When fapplied it opens | vention Committee demonstrated its qualities in anot! 
instantly and closes itself till it grips, which it does with- | direction. The material withstood a four hours’ test up 
out crushing. 2,100 degs. Fahr., and then for five minutes a steam fi 
John Whitehead & Co., Lid., manufacturers of brick, tile, | engine played water upon the partition. It is sound-pro 
pipe and clay preparing machinery, have brought to Olympia | Nails can be driven in without difficulty and it can be sav 
a patent multiple edge runner mill for grinding clays, shales, | The “ Terrawode” patent thin partition is made of slabs of 
&c., so thoroughly that it can pass immediately to the brick- | the brickwood, averaging 12 inches by 12 inches by 2 inck 
making machine. It is built in three sizes, and may be | or 3 inches thick. These are tongued and grooved on t 
constructed for either wet or dry grinding. The improve- | edges, and are square on the remaining edges. The 
ments claimed for it are greater crushing area and economy | tition is so constructed that in every groove the tongue of 
in space required. Material is gradually reduced and more | the upper slab rests embedded in mortar, and when the 
thoroughly ground, for it is operated on by the six runners. | partition is plastered on both sides, the whole combi 
By economy of motive power and labour the wear and tear | nation of slabs unite, and become a firm stiff mass 
is reduced to a minimum. Brickwood is supplied as circular blocks or sq 
The display of wall-papers made by Arthur Sanderson | slabs for the protection of steel or ironwork. Afi 
& Sons, Lid., will probably have the effect of stimulating ' two and a half hours’ test by the Fire Prevention Co 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. Messrs. Lewis & Co. apply a patent flexible mastic 
————_—_ asphalte to damp-courses, roofing-felt and slaters’ felt. In its 
ee OE eee PRINCE'S STREET, | manufacture a chemical process is employed so as to make 
bt ERA the substance very highly compressed. Their felt is largely 

used for roof covering, sheds, outhouses and barns; it is 
also used under galvanised sheeting, slabs or tiles, &c. 
NOR HOUSE SCHOOL, CLAPHAM COMMON, 8.W.—THE ENTRANCE. Should a portion of the tiles accidentally become defective 


Maughan’s Patent Geyser Co., Ltd., intend the “ Gacylote” 


NEW POST OFFICE, ABERDEEN. 


ittee, when the temperature was nearly 2,000 degrees | automatic cylinder for general house supply. To warm 
vhr., all the steel stanchions so protected were in position | 15 gallons of water to 140 degrees it uses 20 feet of gas. 
\ the removal of encasement and found to be unaffected. To maintain it at that temperature the supply is auto- 
jeir patent floor is constructed without the use of concrete. | matically reduced to 3 feet. When hot water is drawn off 
Terrawode” is made to serve numerous special and | and cold water enters the geyser the gas supply again turns 
iportant purposes. on fully, until the water is heated to 140 degrees again. 
Last week we were only able to makea hurried allusion | The ‘Finsbury ” circulating boiler is a similar principle on 
-Xelite plaster, and unfortunately it was misleading in | a reduced scale. Their ‘‘ New Teb” and other. geysers are 
me important respects. Clark & Co. have placed on the | en évidence. 

arket a slow-setting English made hard plaster to rival The feat of making one fire stand in two rooms sepa- 
eene’s or Parian cement. Large gaugings can be made | rated by a solid brick wall has just been achieved by 
/a time, so that a workman miay prepare in the morning | Messrs. E. & C. Braby. This is no illusion, but is worked 
ifficient to last him throughout the day. Water float- | by means of their patent revolving stove. The circular 
g improves rather than injures the wall. There is no | stove is placed in two back-to-back chimneys, and is divided 
aste, as all the droppings and remnants can be tempered | by firebricks. One-half is lighted, and when the first room 
adused. The rendering hardens gradually and increases | is warmed a bolt is raised and the fire swings into the other 
strength. The finish is remarkable for hardness and | grate behind. The firm show a few of their wood mantel- 
ihesiveness. pieces, steel hob and dog grates and iron mantel registers. 
John Yates & Co., Ltd., have a representative collection The visitor would be more than hard to please who could 
‘tools for contractors, and public authority use, including | not find something to win his admiration. 

eir well-known ‘ Bull” brand shovels, picks, spades, The London Building Acts (Amendment) Act, which 
vafting tools, road wedges, crow-bars, hammers, &c. They | came into operation last year, ordains under section 12 that 
so exhibited their new road danger lamps, which they | all trapdoors shall be made to open automatically. To meet 
ave recently put on the market, and illustrations of their this requirement, the “ Bafeco” fire escape was put on the 
proved rotary screen. market by the Building Acts Fire Escape Company, and has 
' Messrs. Machin & Koenig have supplemented their ex- | received the approval of every district surveyor in London. 
\pit of compoboard and panelling by E.T. slabs, or extra- | It is the patent invention of Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, the archi- 
iple slabs, of asbestos cement. They seem to be proof | tect. At the stand of Messrs. J. A. King & Co. there are a 
yainst all the enemies of building, whether it be fire, | number of models that show the apparatus fitted under 
amp atmosphere, rot or vermin. ‘The triple virtues are different conditions. In one the epparatus raises and 
reat size, strength and cheapness. The slabs can be | Jowers the ladder as well as the roof-trap and ceiling-trap ; 
orked by ordinary carpenter’s tools, and may be painted another is without the ceiling-trap, a third has a fixed ladder 
ter a coat of priming, papered or distempered immediately | with only the outer trap in operation, and a fourth shows 
fter fixing, which is done with galvanised steel nails. how the trap-door and ladder in a flat roof are worked. A 
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full-size trap-door (fitted as in use) demonstrated the 
infinitesimal exertion needed to open this trap-door; a 
slight pull on a handle releases the locking catch (which 
prevents the trap-door being opened by unwelcome visitors 
on the roof), and the trap-door oyens silently and easily— 
very little exertion was needed to close it again. At the same 
stand we see common clay or gault bricks transmogrified into 
high-class glazed bricks with an impermeable surface. The 


sainple bricks on view are ordinary building bricks from 
well-known brickfields near London, and they are glazed 


with a pure white impermeable glaze which will neither | 


crack, craze nor fly, and is unaffected by the atmosphere— 
it is unstainable and will always remain white. 
triumphantly withstand a rigorous ink test. 

A tasteful pavilion, designed by Mr. R. F. Atkinson, has 
been erected to display the bricks of C. H. Norris, Ltd. The 
quiet charm is due in no small measure to the broken 
colouring of the brickwork. The“ C. H. N. mark” of red 
hand-made sand-faced brick are manufactured in three 
shades—light, medium and dark. Itis roofedin “ Precelly ” 
slates, likewise of various tints. 


The Frazzi fire-resisting floors, ceilings, roofs and | 


partitions are shown by the /razzi Fireproof Construc- 
tion, Lid., at the stall of A. W. Green & Co. 
are of three-inch blocks, which is a thinness prohibited by 
most by-laws. 
untrammelled by out of-date Acts, we find houses, hospitals 
and churches erected with them, and the results have 


The partitions | 


However, in some happy spots which are | 


been most satisfactory. In certain towns they have been 


| formed. 
They | 


approved for use on temporary buildings. 
authorities are negotiating with the Local 
Board for such modification of the by-laws as 
the unrestrained use of Frazzi partitions. Frazzi ware igs ; 
fine porous terra-cotta made at Cremona, Italy. Its light 
ness is suggested by the fact that the “‘ Excelsior ” Partition 
two and a quarter inches thick, weighs seven pounds to the 
Square foot. They may be built upon the ordinary 
floors of a building without any special  provisior 
for supporting them, and no fixing to walls 0] 
ceilings is necessary. Messrs. D. Kirkaldy & So; 
carried out tests in 1902, and the results Proved the 
great strength of the material. In a test at Cremona couplec, 
curved slabs, having a span of 8 feet 6 inches anda rise 0; 
8-inches, the load per square foot was 84 cwts. For ceiling 
and roofwork there are straight curved and slightly curye¢ 
slabs, ceiling slabs and roofing slabs. There are many 
ways of using them under varying circumstances, In one. 
type the floor is composed of three parts, the joist covers 
(specially designed for the purpose), the straight slabs 
3 inches thick and the ceiling slabs, which may be the hollow) 
slabs 1% inch thick, or the ribbed slabs & inch thick. The! 
upper surface is nearly flush with the joist flange, and the 
lower surface forms a flat ceiling suitable for plastering, 
Between the floor and ceiling slabs an air-chamber is 
It is sound-proof, and is particularly suitable for’ 


The Windsgo! 
Governmen 
would perm}. 


receiving wood-block or parquet flooring. No centring is, 
required in its construction. The hollow spaces are of, 
great value for carrying gas or electrical mains, and may be| 
used also for ventilation if desired. Frazzi is used for, 
girder and stanchion casings and conduits for electrical 
cables. 
The unostentatious architectural ch 
the Lithographic Stone and Marble 
British Building Stone Company, Ltd. 
Its impressiveness is increased rather than diminished 
after hearing an explanation of the processes to which the| 


stone and marble have been subjected before they arrived 
at Olympia. 


It appears that blast-furnace slag has for these 
nineteen centuries been under a cloud, and it has only now| 
received its due. By the new process the slag is really 
marble — Connemara green, Rosso Antico, Broccatella, | 
Sienna, Egyptian porphyry, light Cippoliio and even la is. 


aracter of the stall of 
Company, Ltd., and the 
, makes it conspicuous, 
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dli—all these and other marbles and stones are waiting 
J}use in a heap of furnace slag. Building stones are 
yed out inasimilarmanner. As recently as October 12, 
6, we described the process of manufacture, so we 
‘]] not repeat our account. The company claim to 
» in a position to reduce the cost to the building 
aer by at least 25 per cent. In anticipation of the 
aand which they confidently anticipate the company is 
»e enlarged so as to increase their output tenfold. 
“The Only” is a name given to Grundy’s patents, which 
sold by the Sanitary Appliances Syndicate, Ltd., and it is 
jof them that they are “ the only fittings which conform 
¢nodern ideals of sanitary science.” A specialty is made 
school equipment. It is out of the question, owing to 
limitations as to space, for us to comment in detail on 
J appliances with which the syndicate advance the cause 
public health. ‘hey fill no less than five pages of the 
\ibition catalogue, and comprise patent silent closets, 
yis, gullies, anti-flood and other valves, cisterns, &c. All 
| designated as ‘‘ The Only,” and we have suggested 
we the high standard which the company have set up. 
The ‘“Notlor” patent chimney-stack cappings are so 
structed that the different parts when bedded and jointed, 
‘having lime concrete poured in holes made for the 
‘pose and well grouted, are bonded and held strongly 
(ether, forming one solid capping over whole of stack, 
ving Only openings of required size for cementing in 
gots of chimney-pot seatings and flanchings. Messrs. 
\iley & Taylor make patent chimney-pots, which are self- 
ing, detachable and interchangeable. 
‘The ‘‘ Devon” fire can have made few enemies during its 
eer. But we venture to suspect that Messrs. Candy © 
(, Lid, the makers, are cordially disliked by a small 
Jugh influential body—we mean colliery proprietors and 
ireholders, who see a menace to their profits. Our 
ders may remember that joint tests were carried out last 
ar by the Office of Works and the Coal Smoke Abatement 
Stiety, under the direction of Sir Henry Tanner, at the 
w Government offices, Westminster. During the thirty- 
hours the “ Devon” fire consumed 20.43 lbs. of coal, 
| 


less than two-thirds of a pound per hour; while the 
inption of 27.92 lbs., which is an increase of over 25 per 


er thirty-six competing grates had an average total con- 


cent. Nevertheless the heat of the “ Devon” was nearly 
4 per cent. higher, and the smoke produced was 25 per cent. 
less. Messrs. Candy & Co., with two other firms, were 
bracketed as first in the test. In the “Devon” fire the 
coals are placed direct into the sunken slab, and there are 
no air holes, sufficient draught comiug from the top. This 
peculiarity leads to no difficulty in lighting; the fire may 
either be laid in the customary way or a little coal may 
be placed asa foundation layer under the paper. Messrs. 
Candy have always in stock a large variety of designs which 
are suitable for any description of room. They are in 
addition showing glazed terra-cotta bricks of many kinds, 
tiles and much else. 

The Hard York Nonslip Stone Company have an excellent 
show of their nonslip stone, applied to both architectural 
work and paving work. Thestone is very pleasing in colour 
and texture, and as it is made solely from crushed “ silex” 
stone its life and wear are beyond dispute. The special 
feature of this stone for pavements and mosaics is the fact 
that it never becomes slippery in wear, and is therefore a 
very “safe” stone for paving. We commend it to the 
notice of all interested in paving work. 

Anyone contemplating the use of “improved cork 
pavement” must see the samples shown by Cork Asphalte, 
Lid., the sole manufacturers. It isa compound consisting 
principally of bitumen and cork, and is made for use in court- 
yards, stables, mews, &c., in homogeneous blocks of uniform 
size. The three adjectives claimed are non-absorbent, non- 
slipping and noiselesss. Durability is another quality, of 
which many convincing proofs are available. Twelve years 
ago it was laid in Tattersall’s sale yard and the east suburban 
entrance of the Great Eastern Railway station, eleven years 
ago in the L.C.C. stables at Lambeth. Photos taken in 1906 
tell that the surfaces have survived wonderfully the severe 
test. In 1898 it was laid in the Royal Mews, Buckingham 
Palace ; in 1902 one of the officials wrote, “ We have been 
anxiously waiting for centre of mews to be laid with it.” 
In the same year it was put down at Windsor Castle, with 
“excellent results,” to use the phrase of H.M. Office of 
Works. It is recommended for stair treads. 

The Gilmour Door Company, Lid., 1night appeal to the 
public for attention on Imperial grounds, for they originate 
from Canada. Presumably they are confident of being 
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strong enough to dispense with such an incidental merit, 
and prefer to let the doors speak for themselves. Their 
aim was to build the hardwood doors in such a way as to 
exclude all possibility of warping, twisting, splitting or 
blistering, and to render the made-up (say oak) doors equal 
to the vastly more expensive solid oak doors. Taking the 
construction of oak doors as typical of the other hardwoods, 
we might say there is a corrugated oak facing with a core 
of another wood laid in blocks giving a cross grain. The 
end of the door is solid oak to about an inch so as to allow 
of any planing. The panels are five ply, likewise so built 
as to give an alternating grain and with an oak facing of 
the same or another wood. The entire door is brought 
together under great pressure. Their hospital doors (of 
which 180 have been fitted at University College Hospital) 
are made with an absolutely flush surface both sides and 
on a similar scientific principle. 

Messrs. Joseph Brookes & Sons, of Hipperholme, Halifax, 
are exhibiting their noted “silex” stone, a very fine 
grained natural York stone, specially suitable for steps, 
landings, pavings, &c. This stone is quarried at a depth of 
80 to go feet below the surface, and is of such a nature that 
it will withstand a crushing strain of over 17,000 lbs. per 
square inch. The stone has been used for many years by 
H.M. Office of Works and many leading architects, and 
amongst the recent works carried out may be mentioned 
the following :—The new War Office, Local Government 
Offices, Admiralty Buildings, Royal College of Science, 
extensions to British Museum, &c., in all of which the 
staircases throughout have been built in this stone. The 
exhibit includes a few steps for a winding staircase at the 
British Museum and also steps for the new Public Offices. 
The finish and masonry of these leave nothing to be desired. 

The 15-feet high Austrian oak corner pillars on the 
stand of Hofler, Lta., direct immediate attention to their 
high-class woodwork, which comes from their large factory 
near Vienna. The firm’s art metalwork, however, is pro- 
duced entirely in London, a fact which may be noted with 
some pride. For if the woodwork and carving are excellent 
the other is no less so. Part of the stand is laid with 
“Durato” flooring in which asbestos largely enters, and 
which is described as nearly as cheap as linoleum, almost 
as durable as granite. There are in addition rolls of their 


a 


patent asphalted sheet lead damp-course, of which during 
nineteen years more than ten million yards super haye 


been laid. It consists of a continuous perfectly nop. 
porous foil of lead embedded between two fibroy: 
asphalted layers. Special thicknesses of lead foil are 
obtainable. 


Messrs. Benham & Sons, Lid., supply a class of goods 
which is as indispensable to most buildings as bricks an¢ 
mortar. Indeed, of recent years houses have been’ . 
without bricks or tiles, whereas ever increased attention j:| 
bestowed on cooking apparatus. Consequently, no builder: 
or architect should neglect to see the present-day apparatus 
whatever else they may wish to pass over as being oj! 
fleeting importance. Anyone who has to make arrange. | 
ments for fitting up kitchens where cooking is to be done) 
on a large scale should carefully examine the central hoi) 
plate shown. It is made of wrought-steel, as this mater 
has proved far more durable than those made of cast-iron 
Very heavy metal is employed throughout. There are thr 
ovens and two fires on each side, with a steam-heated clo; 
and hot and cold-water supply, and a plate rack is plac 
on thetop. Their patent “ Wigmore” kitchener has a per 
roasting fire, enclosed by folding screen doors and verti 
bars, two good ovens, a serviceable hot plate with hea 
metal, tiled or cast-iron covings, and a plate rack (w 
can be closed by doors, forming hot closet) extending 
whole width of kitchener. It is made in all sizes u 
24 feet. Further culinary equipment is seen in a three 
compartment steam oven, a hot closet or plate warmer, 2 
charcoal and a gas grille, and a “ Wigmore” indepen 
boiler and cylinder. 

The Cavity Ventilating Building Block Syndicate, Lid. 
show their novel system on the stand of Messrs. Sutcliffe 
Speakman & Co., Lid. In the manufacture of the patent block: 
almost any material can be used, such as cement, gravel 
stone, slate cébris, burnt ballast, dust destructor refuse 
mine tailings, &c. They are made for 6-inch, 9-inch 
143-inch and 18-inch walls and upwards. In construction the 
exterior walls consist of two separate blocks, spaced about 
15 inches apart and bound together by a concrete dowel 
which gives them the rigidity of solid walls and the advan: 
tages of hollow ones. The cavities are so constructed thal 
the buildings are ventilated both horizontally and vertically 
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oon between floor joists. 
‘,;ctical use the lessons taught at the 150/. cottage com- 
ition at Letchworth, and their five-roomed villa combines 
wf points of the prize cottage and the recommendations of 
. National Housing Reform Council. They are prepared 
‘ake contracts to erect cottages jor that figure. The whole 
stem is based on standardisation. The interior partitions 
| the same principle liné up with the outside walls. The 
= -faces can be coated and then highly pressed so as to show 
rble or mosaic, or anything of that kind. The company 
4: ready to hire out the specially-prepared plant for the 
srpose of manufacturing these blocks on the ground of 
‘posed building sites ripe for development, also to the 
-ners of granite and other quarries or works where the 
ruse can be utilised in the manufacture of the cavity 
atilating building blocks, flagstones, tiles, &c. 
| Messrs. Brookes, Lid., of Halifax, London and Manchester, 
+: making a special show of the granite productions from 
tir extensive quarries in Norway, Sweden and Guernsey, 
1d the samples shown are very interesting. The archi- 
tural work from Ystehede quarry proves clearly that the 
yk is of a specially fine quality, and the workmanship is 
it lacking in any respect. In setts and macadam, specimens 
4m Norway and Guernsey are shown, and we think, 
nerally speaking, surveyors and engineers will find that 
ts exhibit is worthy of special attention. 
|The “Kulm” patent fireproof partitions are made by 
W. Cullum G Co. in slabs 42 inches long by 11 inches 
de and from 2 inches to 4 inches in thickness. Their 
jincipal aggregates are volcanic sand and pumice, with 
rtland cement to bind them. Their introduction where 
Javy loads have to be carried is not advisable unless other 
sans of support are provided, as might be expected from 
{eir great lightness, being 75 per cent. less than brickwork. 
iey have been used in the construction or alteration of many 
indon theatres, clubs, railway stations, hotels, &c. On 
2same stand there is hung a coil of wire rope made by 
e Bristol Wire Rope Co., who are the inventors and 
Je manufacturers of patent ladder grips and improved 
Jvanised flexible steel wire scaffold lashes, &c. The 
{conspicuous coil exhibited should receive more than a 
omentary glance from passing contractors. It is something 
jat directly concerns them. 
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_ The Baumann blinds can act as Venetian blinds or sun 
blinds or shutters, to suit the exigencies of the moment. 
They are made of thin white or red pine laths, cut obliquely 
and fastened to metal bands. The sides run in guide slots. 
To serve as Venetian blinds they are worked in the ordinary 
way. Toserve as sun blinds the metal frame is thrown 
forward by a simple projecting apparatus, in which position 
it can be raised or lowered from within by an endless 
leather cord. To serve as a shutter, the bottom is locked. 
A blind 6 feet in length will roll up into a space of 
6inches. Mr. W. Baumann is exhibiting in the annexe. 

The Mansfield patent “ Self-Centring” socket pipes, of 
which Mr. H. Rylatt is the patentee, have attracted inter- 
national attention. They defy careless workmanship, in- 
asmuch as one pipe on being fitted into another cannot be 
laid otherwise than in perfect alignment, thanks to the 
“bars” which keep the spigot to the dead centre. The 
joint is made with Portland cement. In an experiment 
carried out last month on two 6-inch pipes, in order to test 
the soundness of the joint, when the head of water 
sustained by it was 4o feet there was only a very small 
weeping at top of joint, which proved to be due to a slight 
air space in the cement. But no sign of moisture showed 
at the base. According to the report, ‘* The bars showed no 
tendency to separate from the cement, and they were 
entirely embedded simply by putting the cement in joint 
after placing pipes together. The joints stood excellently.” 
The slightly increased cost of the pipes is more than counter- 
balanced in the reduced cost of laying. HW. R. Mansfield 
shows other sanitary manufactures. 

The Timber Corporation, Lid., possess large jarrah 
forests in Western Australia. This red hardwood has long 
enjoyed a high reputation as paving blocks. Jarrah when 
fresh cut weighs a little more than 70 lbs. per cubic.toot, 
which is reduced to 60 lbs. when it is properly seasoned. 
It has been utilised for railway sleepers, piles for dock and 
harbour work, waggon and carriage building, engineering 
and constructional purposes, building and all general work, 
fencing, &c. The stand has been converted into a room to 
show jarrah wood furniture as made by Messrs. Waring & 
Gillow The effect is handsome. 

Brown & Co., of Glasgow, are exhibiting their “ Simplex ” 
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casements, enable the windows to be brought into the room 
for cleaning. In Scotland they attach great importance to 
this subject. In 1893 Brown’s fittings were adopted by 
the Glasgow Corporation, and, according to the Glasgow 
Building Regulations Act (1900), it will be a penal offence 
after July 31, 1907, to have windows above the ground 
floor unprovided with means of opening inwards for clean- 
ing purposes. The fittings are officially approved also by the 
Edinburgh Corporation, and we might add that unofficial 
approval is bestowed on them by all who use them. 

Merchants and manufacturers such as Messrs. W. R. 
Froy & Sons must experience curious difficulty in deciding 
what they will select for exhibitions. At their show-rooms 
in Hammersmith they have more than 11,500 square feet 
of floor-space at their command. Olympia demanded 
exercise of great elective talent if the stock was to be 
adequately suggested. They show ranges, stoves and 
builders’ ironwork. Those in search of a cheap grate, 
mantel and surrounds should ask to see the “ Sackville.” 

The Westminster Sanitary Works are well represented. 
Messrs. Davis, Bennett & Co. show two model bath-rooms 
that would captivate even the great unwashed and render 
the thought of a thorough cleansing a delight instead of a 
terror. 
kinds of adjuncts. Sanitary appliances of many kinds are 
on show—urinals, sinks, w.c.’s, drainage fittings, &c. They 
have a fine selection of enamelled tile dadoes. 


Baths of all sorts may be seen together with all | 


| 
| 
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The Van Kannel Revolving Door Co., Ltd., have every | 


reason to be gratified by the attention bestowed upon their 
exhibit during the past fortnight. Many of the visitors 
have never perhaps had a previous opportunity of seeing it, 


| 


| 


although the door is fitted in several large hotels, restaurants | 


and offices in London. 
central pivot, which work in a circular casing. 


Four door wings are attached to a | 
They | 


so revolve that two of the four arms are always in contact | 
with two opposite segments of the casing, thereby excluding | 


any possibility of draught, the entry of fog, &c. 
can be folded together, two on each side of the half-circle, 
like a diameter; and, furthermore, they can when so 
folded be pushed to one side, leaving the circular frame 
practically empty. The doors are recommended for fac- 
tories, warehouses, cotton and woollen mills, and work- 
houses, kitchens, &c., as wel] as more expensive structures. 


These wings | 


A striking panorama has been displayed by the Roaa 
Maintenance and Stone Supply Company, Ltd. Framed in 
imitation rockwork is a large view of the lower breaking 
platform of their quartzite quarries in Cherbourg, with 
small figures represented as busily engaged in supplying 
the demand made for this hard compact blue stone by road 
surveyors and engineers. The company work quarries jn’ 
Cherbourg, Guernsey, North Wales, Germany and Quenast,, 

The Fireproof Company, Lid, are exhibiting dovetail 
corrugated steel sheeting, and show in a practical form the| 
construction of fireproof partitions, which finish at a Tava | 
mum thickness of 2 inches, also 3-inch work, to conform ¢o.' 
L.C.C. requirements for enclosing lifts and staircases. The! 
sheeting is equally applicable to straight and circular work. 
As arch centring for concrete floors it provides a good key 
on the underside for plastering, or it can be left for painting, — 
Their cheap form of fireproof floor has special section.’ 


| beams of bow shape calculated to contain the minimum 


amount of metal required to carry the load anticipated, | 
No. 3 section is for laying on the tops of wooden joists and. 
forming a thin concrete floor suitable for sculleries of flats.’ 
and light roofs. Various sections of rolled steel joists haye 
been brought from their stock at Lambeth Works. There.’ 
is a novel form of damp-course formed of No. 3 section of | 
corrugated sheeting, which can be covered on both sides | 
with cement, forming an impenetrable barrier against the 
rise of damp. The Camjud partition slabs shown are claimed | 
to bethe cheapest fireproof partitions on the market. A feature: | 
to particularly note is their hollow fireproof and soundproof 
partition, which can be constructed at from 5 to 6 inches | 
finishing thickness. i 

Dodo” isa distinctive name applied by Messrs. Duggan, 
Neel & McColm, Lid., to their japan; enamel, which can be 
had in any colour, and flatting. Their stall demonstrates. 
the high quality of these materials, and it cannot fail to. 
bring joy to the decorator. a 

The direct simplicity of the exhibit of Svzéton & Co, | 
makes a forcible impression. No futile attempt is made to 
decorate their imposing collection of stoneware goods, i 
which comprise pipes and connections, conduits and troughs. 
for electric cables, &c, 
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The Limmer Asphalte Paving Co., Ltd., principally obtain | material permits of fine finish either with an effect of 
heir mineral rock asphalte from Ragusa, Sicily ; Hanover, | mosaic or marble. 
jermany ; and Montrotier Seyssel, France. The London The Patent Adjustable Bath Company are showing their 
yorks are at Learmouth Wharf, Blackwall, E. As every- | patent “Tip-up Bath” at Stand 56, Row B, a useful little 
ody knows, the asphalte is used for roofing, flooring, | novelty for flats, tenement houses and the week-end cottage. 
lamp-courses and other purposes. It has been adapted to | Very little space is required for fixing, and as there is no 
Bishop’s patent non-slipping stair-tread. fitted tap over the bath the water rate is not increased. 
The Bristol Waggon and Carriage Works Company, | This invention makes it possible to bring the luxury of the 
iid., include among a large assortment a light buildér’s, | bath into every cottage throughout the country. A large 
ran ‘and one for heavier purposes. They show other vans | number are in use at Bournville and have given every 
9 catch the attention and orders of borough surveyors and | satisfaction. 
jmilar officials, such as their patent improved four-wheel 
yater-van (which dispenses with the customary distributing The space at our command being circumscribed, we are 
jipe or box); an ambulance van; a new and improved | forced to regretfully admit an inability to note all the 
yatent screw tip waggon with their automatic covers and innumerable interesting and instructive exhibits brought to 
yack board, which rise “clear of the load when the waggon is | Olympia. At the end of the official catalogue there is a 
ipped. classified list of exhibits. It appears wisest to follow that 
Messrs. J. O. Grant & Taylor are electrical engineers and | order, and to mention such firms as have not been pre- 
sontractors. The designs of their electric table-lamps | viously noted by us. The makers of Art Metalwork 
nust commend themselves. They display numerous other | include—Crittall Manufacturing Co, Ltd, Gawthorp & 
\ids and appliances for utilising electricity under many forms. | Sons, Kupron, Ltd. Stanley Jones & Co, and E. 
A large ornamental pond in which goldfish can be | Worrall & Co. Artificial Stone is shown by British 
watched disporting themselves (an occupation affording | Doloment Company, Ltd., and other firms, to whom allusion 
iarmless amusement to many) is the striking method | has already been made. Baths as supplied by the Patent 
shosen by G. M. Callender & & Co., Lid., to display the virtues | Adjustable Bath Company, Shanks & Co. (with five bath- 
of the lining material “Callendrite”—a pure Trinidad | rooms fitted up) ‘and Winkle & Co. Blinds by Messrs. 
ake bitumen sheeting. It abundantly proves itself to be | G. A. Williams & Son. JBozlers, &c., are shown by Fenlon 
mnecuous to fish and plant life, and could be safely em- | & Son, R. O. Meyer, Ltd., and the Phoenix Engineering 
»nloyed for lining reservoirs, swimming-b baths, basements, &e. Company, Ltd. Brick, Tile and Pipe-making Machinery 
/ An interesting exhibit is that of the new jointless floor- shown by P. Bawden, Johnson & Sons, Ltd., T. Middleton & 
ng “Doloment” at Stand 203 Annexe. Although only | Co., Ltd., Nuneaton Engineering Company, Pullan & 
‘ecently introduced into this country, the British Doloment | Mann, the Rawdon Foundry Company, Ltd, Sutcliffe, 
Tompany have secured contracts with H.M. Office of Works, | Speakman & Co., Ltd. Bricks, Tiles, Terra-cotta and 
Nar Office, London County Council, &c. The great claim Sanitary Pipes are shown 'by the Bursledon Brick Company, 
or “Doloment” is that by the patented method and | Ltd., W. C. Candy, Coalbrookdale Company, Ltd.,S. & E. 
material utilised and the elasticity of the intermediate | Collier, Ltd. Crossley & Sons, Ltd., Dodsdown Brick- 
ayer, it overcomes the great difficulty which has hitherto | works, Ltd, W. Exley & Sons, Hygienic Glass Tile Com- 
yeen associated with systems of jointless: floors, so | pany, ‘Ltd. , Improved Construction Company, Ltd., London 
hat although the foundation upon which ‘it is laid may | Brick Company, Ha vjei&s CO Majoraorta., Mansfield 
settle or crack, ‘ ‘Doloment” retains an unbroken surface. | Bros., Prestage & Co, the Silverdale Tileries, the 
This system of flooring can be laid on any surface, whether | Somerset Trading Company, Ltd., Standard Brick and Terra- 
soncrete, cement or wood, and is absolutely non-porous ; it | COtta Company, Stanley Bros., Ltd., and R. Trower 
‘'s therefore impervious to dust, liquids, insects, &c. The  Compoboard is shown by HG Goodwin & Son. 


—- 
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Are you interested in WOOD eee 


~ANTHROL protects all varieties of wood from decay, whether | 


the situation be damp or dry, and from the ravages of all 
wood-destroying insects, including the white ant on shore 
and the teredo in sea, water. Rats will not 
gnaw wood which has been treated with 
ANTHROL. Full particulars x 
The result of much practical 
; experiment has shown it to be the 
"most efficient and economical means 
for preserving any variety of structural timber 
which it is impracticable or undesirable to have 


Application. 


-and prices will be sent on 

“creosoted under pressure. ANTHROL does not require 
expensive pressure-plant; does not reduce the mechanical 
efficiency of the timber; does not increase the liability of the wood to 
inflame; does not render the wood poisonous to human beings or domestic 
animals; and does not leave the surface of the wood black and unpleasant for 
handling—on the contrary, ANTHROL, while protecting from decay, at the same time 

greatly improves the appearance of wood, and may be varnished or painted if desired. 
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Damp-course, Roofing Felts, &c., areshown byA. W. Ander- 
nach, D. Anderson & Son, Chittenden & Co. Destructors 
are represented by Heenan & Froude, Ltd., Horsfall De- 
structor Company, Ltd., Hughes & Stirling and Meldrum 
Bros., Ltd. Door Furniture is shown by J. Adams & Son, 
J. Gibbons and Kupron, Ltd. Doors of many materials and 
Designs are exhibited by Stavers & Stavers. Drain-testing 
Appliances are shown by the Banner Sanitation Company, 
Burn Bros. and the Webb Lamp Company, Ltd. Drain- 
cleansing Machines by H. Hart and Spring Bending Com- 
pany. The Drawing Specialties of V. Brooks, Day & Son, 
Ltd., and B. J. Hall. £ntrance Gates by G. F. Braggins & 
Co. and J. P. White. /ascias are shown by Caspar Price & 
Co., Sir J. Causton & Sons, Ltd., and Stanley Jones & Co. 

Floors ( fire-resisting) are exhibited by the British Dolo- 
ment Co., Ltd., Fawcett, Mark & Co. (who are also exhibiting 
their new Edwardian chimney pot, which, we are informed, 
has been adopted by H.M. Office of Works), A. W. Green & 
Co., Kleine Patent Fire-Resisting Flooring Syndicate, Millar’s 
Karri and Jarrah Co. (1902), Ltd., Plastoment Asbestos Floor- | 
ing Co., Ltd., and: the Stonwood Fireproof Flooring Co., Ltd. | 
Glass Tiles are shown by Sir J. Causton & Sons, Ltd., 
Hygienic Glass Tile Co., Ltd., Newellite Glass Tile Co., Ltd. 
Glazing by Sam Deards. Jornery by Allen & Norris, H. G. 
Goodwin & Son, W. H. Lascelles & Co., Ltd., and Walker 
& Sons, Ltd. Ladder Brackets by E. Leigh. Ladders are 
shown by Granite Silicon Plaster Co., Ltd., Patent Safety 
Ladder and General Woodworking Co., and Stephens & 
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Carter. JLzfts are shown by Hoisting Appliances Co. and | 
Medway’s Safety Lift and Elevator Co. Metal Casements, | 
&c., by Crittall Manufacturing Co., Ltd. Paints, Varnishes, | 
Enamels, &c., by Aerograph Co., Ltd., D. Anderson & Son, 
Christopher & Sons, G. Collantier, Colne River Varnish and 
Enamel Co., the Fillion Co., Holzapfel’s Compositions Co., 
H.R. Justice, John Line & Sons, Ltd., Major & Co., Ltd., 
Sissons Bros. & Co., Ltd., the Vernolene Co. and H. William 
& Co. Partitions ( fire-resisting) are shown bythe Acton Con- 
crete Partition Co., Chittenden & Co., Clark & Co., Crittall 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Granite Silicon Plaster Co., Ltd., | 
A. Gray & Co., A.W. Green & Co., Improved Construction 

Co., Ltd., F. Jones & Co, Paving Materials are exhibited by | 
Blichfeldt & Co., Constable, Hart & Co., Ltd., Darbishires’ | 
Granite Quarries, Field & Mackay, Freeman, Sons & Co., 
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i 
Ltd., Globe Granite Co., W. & J. Glossop, Sydney 8 
Imperial Stone Co., Ltd., Jees Hartshill Granite and Bric} 
Co., Ltd., ‘London Asphalte Co., Ltd., Mackay & Davies” 
Millar’s Karri and Jarrah Co. (1902), Ltd., Mountsorre 
Granite Co., Ltd., Penlee and St. Ives Stone Quarries 
Ltd., Penyghent Stone Co., Josiah Smart & Son, Tarmac 
Ltd, Tarspra, Ltd, Tilbury Contracting and Dredging 
Co. (1906), Ltd. Pipe Joints are exhibited by ohay: 
Knowles & ‘Co. “and- Yarrow (42eGe: (Bolton), Ltd 
Ranges, Stoves, Grates, &c., by Cakebread, Robey & Co, if 
Coalbrookdale Co., Ltd., Eagle Range and Gas Stove Go.) 
Ltd., Fenlon & Son, J. A. John, Ltd., London Warming and 
Ventilating Co., Ltd, W. F. Mason, Ltd., Thomas Potterton, | 
Robert Roy & Co., Smith & Wellstood, H. P. Vacher and. 


| Walker & Sons, Ltd. Sanitary Specialties are shown by the 


Adams Hydraulics, Ltd., C. Walter Candy, Crossley & Sons, 

Ltd., Dawson & Co., Ltd, Henry Dean, J. Defries & Sons, 
Ltd. John Knight & Sons, Jno. Knowles & Co., Mans. | 
field Bros, and Shanks & Co., Ltd. The Scaffold 
fixers, Hunt & Fage and Stacey, are represented. There 
are Sewage Disposal. Specialties by the' Ames-Crosta Sani.| 
tary Engineering Co., Ltd, Ham, Baker & Co., Improved 
Construction Co., Ltd., Frank Keep, Patent Automatic 

Sewage Distributors, Ltd. Stair Treads are shown by 
Diamond Tread Co., Lyte’s Metallic Woven Stairtread Co., i 
Ltd., and Safety Tread Syndicate, Ltd. Sone (building) is 
shown by Enderby and Stoney Stanton Co., Ltd., Thames. 
Stone Co., Tilbury Contracting and Dredging Co. (1906), | 
Ltd, Watson & Co., Ltd. Timber is shown by Geo, F,. 
Arney, Ltd., and Jas. Latham, Ltd. Tube Bending Machinery 
is exhibited by Jno. Barker & Co. and Kennedy Tube 

Bending Machine. Wall Papers are shown by G. Collantier, | 
Essex & Co., Ltd., Percy Heffer & Co., Ltd., AS Landsberg } 
& Co., John Line & Sons, Ltd. Window Fi wttings by Hasse- 
rodt & Co., Martin’s Patents Co., Ltd. Pellett’s Patent 
Window Co., Perfector Window Co., Ltd., Rogers & Co., 
John G, Rollins & Sons, W. H. Southern, E. Zappert. 
Wood Working Machinery is shown by Bastin & Cojmm: 
Becker & Co., H. W. Cowley & Co., Kirchner & Co., Fae. 
Reynolds & Co., J. Sagar & Co, Ltd., Wilson Bros. | 


t 


Tue Bethnal Green Borough Council are seeking a site | 
in Cambridge Road for the erection of municipal offices. 


PATENT 


| DIRECT-ACTING 
| VERTICAL STEAM PU 


EO 


BOILER FEEDI 
AGAINST HIGH PRESSURES. 


| MATHER & 


ENGINEERS, : 


Salford Ironworks, MANCHESTER, — 
Queen Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, LONDON. 


Park Works, MANCHESTER. 


: 
PLATT, Ltd. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


4 large show-rooms and warehouse erected by Messrs. 
‘yaney & Co., Dale End, Birmingham, have been fitted 
ii a complete warming apparatus by Thos. T. Smith & 
»heating and ventilating engineers, Leicester. 


‘ne thirty-sev enth “ City of London Directory ” has been 
ished by Messrs. W. H. & L. Collingridge. It could 
fiave appeared earlier in the year owing to the impossi- 
jr of obtaining certain exclusive information. The 
fial sections are complete, and not only are the names of 
coiers of houses given, but the floors on which they are 
2 found. The biographical section is up-to-date, and 
vations in streets during the past year are shown on the 
;:map. A better index to the City could not be devised 
12s, 6d. 

| 


VARIETIES. 


4 works committee of the Scuthampton Harbour 
9d recommend the expenditure of 50,000/. on deepening 
«hannel approaches. 


Ay inquiry has been held at the town hall, Derby, on an 


jerty at the corner of the Strand and Cheapside for the 
‘nsion of the Art Gallery and Museum. 


‘ne Midland Railway Company have purchased property 
eeds, exceeding 60,000/. in value, for the purpose of 
(ading and improving the station, which is now out of 
“ing with the surroundings. 

Jessrs. GEoRGE Crapock & Co., of Wakefield, have re- 
id an order from the Glasgow and District Subway 
bec for a tramway cable to work their line. This rope 
6,300 feet long and 15 and weighs 
yoximately 57 to 6o tons. 

\T an inquest in London ona plumber who died as the 
‘lt of falling from a scaffold, a factory inspector informed 

‘ury that the whole subject of scaffold. accidents was 
jr the consideration of a committee appointed by the 
cie Secretary, and the result of their deliberations would 
| code of rules which would have statutory force. One 


inch diameter, 


/e.regulations would be that no scaffold board end would 


pication by the Corporation to borrow 3, 4501, to acquire | prevalent two centuries Se 


be allowed to project more than six inches over a putlog 
unless secured. 


MARTINEAU MEMORIAL, NORWICH. 


THESE buildings, of which the foundation-stone will be laid 
to-morrow, are to be dedicated as the centenary memorial 
of Dr. James Martineau, and are for the use of the Octagon 
chapel and Sunday school, for which purpose they have 
been carefully planned after many months of careful con- 
sideration by the architect, Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, 
F.R.1.B.A., in consultation with the building committee. A 
site has been acquired on the north side of Colegate Street, 
adjoining the entrance to the Octagon chapel, and between it 
and the entrance to the old meeting-house, a site that is 
closely associated with liberal religious thought in Norwich, 
and eminently suitable to the needs of this ‘memorial. On 
this site it is intended that the memorial buildings should 
occupy one-half, leaving two houses on the other half, the 
rentals of which will assist the maintenance of the new 
buildings. The new buildings have been designed ex- 
ternally i in keeping with the Octagon chapel and surround- 
ings in the traditional manner of domestic English buildings 
Local materials will be used 
in facing the walls and ‘the roofs covered with red tiles. 
There are two storeys in the main building, with a third 
storey over a portion facing Colegate Street. The ground 
floor contains two large classrooms and entrance hall, also 
two stone fireproof staircases to the upper floor, and kitchen 
accommodation and lavatories. On the first floor are a 
large lecture hall with raised stage, and a large classroom 
capable of being added to lecture hall, so that seating 
accommodation could be provided for nearly 350 persons. 
There are also on this floor three smaller classrooms and 
minister’s parlour. On the upper floor at the front are a 
large recreation-room and an ante-room adjoining. Both 
externally and internally all elaboration of detail in building 
has been avoided, and any good results wil] be due only to 
proportion and effective use of material. The contract for 
the erection of the building has been placed with Messrs. 
Searles Bros., of Norwich, Messrs. J. & J. King, also of 
Norwich, undertaking the sanitary, plumbing and decora- 
tive work. The total cost is estimated at about 4,000/. 


_ 


FIRST in the Field. 


b 
i 


DURESCO 


_ THE KING OF WATER PAINTS. 


The FOREMOST ever sitice. 
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"HE SILICATE PAINT CO. 


Made and sold a Water Paint in 1875. 


y Sy years Experience has stamped 


i MANUFACTURERS— 


CHARLTON, 


DU RES © 


as being the premier Water Paint. 


E SILICATE PAINT CO. 


J. B. ORR & CO., Ltd., 
LONDON, 


S.E. 
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NEW CATALOGUES. 


‘Tue Ruberoid Company have shown applications of their 
‘materials to a variety of buildings in their catalogue, and, if 
-the illustrations do not extend from China to Peru, we see 
at least buildings in Paris, India, Boston, U.S., South Africa, 
‘in addition to a surprising variety in this country. Climate 
does not appear to diminish the excellence of Ruberoid as a 
‘roof covering, damp-course or flooring. It has been in use 
-since 1891, and the years which have elapsed are surely 
sufficient to test the qualities of any building material. 
Another advantage is the moderate cost. A square of 
100 super feet of 3-ply Ruberoid fixed complete in London 
is only 12 7s. 6d. It can be used for vertical as well as 
horizontal damp-courses. The catalogue supplies full in- 
formation about weight, cost, fixing on roofs or‘on walls or 
“floors, and has, moreover, the great advantage of an arrange- 
ment which allows of instantaneous reference, a considera- 
-tion which busy men will appreciate. 


Messrs. PARNALL & Sons, Ltp., have reason to describe 
themselves as “architectural ironfounders,” and they are 
competent to meet all the responsibilities which the title 
suggests. Their specialties comprise whatever is made in 
metal which can be used in the construction and furnishing 
of buildings. The latest improvements will be found in | 
their products, and from their ability to keep abreast with 
progress, their trade is not determined by local boundaries. | 
Their latest catalogue (No. F 132) comprises a variety of 
register grates with easily-adjusted canopies and fall-down | 
‘bars and tiled hobs, economical cottage and other ranges of 
various sizes, gates and railings, standard crestings, signs 
with wrought-iron brackets. In all their attention has been 
given to form, and the treatment is pleasing and novel. 
Another section comprises floor gratings, manhole covers, 
.&c. Messrs. Parnall & Sons, Ltd., have made a specialty 
of weighing machines and weighbridges. One of the latter, 
-after bearing loads amounting to 3,000,000 tons, was tested 
by the authorities and found to bein good order. To realise 
the extent of the firm’s operations, the whole series of their 
catalogues would be necessary. We have only referred to 
one. 


THERE are people who will not believe that a thing 
beauty can give more than temporary joy, and for the 
is mecessary to prepare new designs periodically, ~ 
designs for Anaglypta and Salamander decorations are 
excellent, for they come from able artists, they cannot 
affected by the passing of time, and there is no valid rea 
to prevent one which is, say, ten years old from be 
employed and admired to-day. But in manufactures 
whims or prejudices of the public have to be accepted, , 
thus it happens that a large volume of fascinating desj 
has to be supplemented by a new series for 1907, W 
can be said of the latter which is more laudatory than 
announce that they are worthy companions of the ol 
designs? The veteran Mr. Owen Davis shows w 
practised power can accomplish, and co-operating y 
him are Mr. Haité, Mr. Rainger, Mr. Bayes and oth 
There are, as usual, ceilings, dados, panelling, diap; 
fillings, friezes, &c. In some the Italian spirit is manif 
others English Renaissance. The material, having» 
advantage of relief or repoussé, can be used with propr’ 
for friezes in which fruit, flowers, ships, amorini, as \ 
as conventional forms serve as elements. The numer 
plates would serve to illustrate lectures or essays 
modern ornamentation, for there is no _ indiscrimir 
application of forms, but all are adapted to the purpe 
for which they were intended as well as for the pecu 
material. Plans are also given which show the gene 
effect of a repetition of the designs. 


Tue arbitrator in the dispute between the Coventry; 
District Master Builders’ Association and the Build 
Labourers’ Society has given his award providing for 
alteration of rules in regard to what is known as ~ walk 
time.” This is to be allowed to all work beyond one an 
half mile from Broadgate at the rate of three miles per hc 
to be measured from such boundary, the Operative to w 
home in his own time except on Saturdays. Lodgi 
shall be paid for at all work beyond four miles distance 
the rate of 3s. per week. Third-class fare to be allowec 
and out once a week to all work up to ten miles, and ab 
that distance special arrangements to be made betwi 
employer and employed. 
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JABEZ THOMPSON 
SONS, LTD., 


NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


: 

| ALL+- DESCRIPTIONS 

| GLAZED or UNGLAZED 
VITREOUS or PLAIN, it 

GREY, RED, BUFF 

SALMON BUEF, PINK 

| & other colours to request 


| oe 


Send for Samples or 
ask for Quotation. 
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BEST ATTENTION AT ALL TIMES 


Buildings completed in all parts of the country, as shown at 
BUILDING EXHIBITION, OLYMPIA, Stand ll 


3, Row E. 
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Britain, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s. 6d. 
All business communications to the Managing Director, 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
Publishing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, England. 
«* Entered in the United States of America as second-class 
matter. Agents for America, The International News 
Co., 5 Brean’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London 
England, and New York. 


As Westminster has become one of the most 1mportant centres 

of the professions of Architecture and Civile, Engineering, 

arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

& CO., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 

FIELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for ull 
business purposes. 


The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW 
E. D. AINSWORTH, Mangéger. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 


: Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Welling- 
ton, Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 

SouTH AFRICA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 

Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 


received after the first post_on Tuesday mornings, 


and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


(n view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
compicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All vetters must be uddressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


PATENT CALORIFIER. 


No Steam Trap required. 


BRIGHTSIDE” 


PATENT 


SHEFFIELD, 
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CALORIFIERS 


(NO STEAM TRAP REQUIRED) 


For HEATING APPARATUS and HOT WATER 
SUPPLY. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION AND ECONOMICAL IN WORKING. 


SPECIFIED BY H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS AND LEADING 
ARCHITECTS FOR ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS. 


THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. 
& 98 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


PRICH LIST ON APPLICATION. 


7 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Ojfice, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


BirKENHEAD.—May 17.—The Corporation of Birkenhead 
invite tenders for a central public library on a site fronting 
to Market Place South and Albion Street. The competition 
is limited to architects practising or residing within the 
borough. Premiums of 50, 30 and 25 guineas will be 
awarded by an assessor. Deposit one guinea. Mr. A. 
Gill, town clerk, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Bacup.—April 27.—For the erection of a school for St. 
John’s Church. Messrs. Radcliffe & Chadwick, architects 
and surveyors, 78 King Street, Manchester. 

BLacKBuRN —May 11.—For the erection of a new de- 
partment to Cedar Street Council school, to accommodate 
280 children. Deposit 2/ 2s Messrs. Cheers & Smith, 
architects, 24 Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 

Braprorp —For building malt kiln and alterations at the 
Trafalgar Brewery. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. Joseph D. Wood, 
architect, 3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 

Braprorp. — May 13.—For the erection of baths and 
wash-houses, Victoria Street, Bradford, for the Manchester 
Corporation. Deposit 3/ 3s. The City Architect, Town 
Hall, Manchester 

BraMLey.—April 30 —For extensions to the Bramley 
engineering works. Mr. John A. Webster, architect, 
2 Basinghall Square, Basinghall Street, Leeds. 

Bristot.—May 13.—For the construction and mainten- 
ance for twelve months after completion of the super- 
structure of an engine and boiler-house for the graving dock 
at the Royal Edward Dock, in course of construction at 
Avonmouth. Deposit 52 Mr. W. W. Squire, engineer, 
Cumberland Basin, Bristol. 


*« BRIGHTSIDE 
CALORIFIER. 
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Bromiey.—April 27.—For providing and fixinga cookery | 


range at the Raglan Road cookery centre. Mr. R. WA. 
Wentworth Hortop, secretary, the Education Offices, Wid- 
more Road, Bromley, Kent. 


Eromiey.—April 30.—For providing and fixing about 
2,226 feet super of panelling in the new municipal buildings 
in Tweedy Road, together with the necessary police court 
furniture, &c. Mr. R. Frank Atkinson, architect, 8 Sack- 
ville Street, W. 

CaRLINGHOW.—April 29.—For the whole or any of the 
mason, joiner, plumber, slater, painting and heating engi- 
neer’s work in new Sunday schools to St. John’s Church. 
Messrs. Walter Hanstock & Son, architects, Batley, Yorks. 


CHELTENHAM.—April 29.—For the conversion of the 


TRELAND.—April 27.—For the erection 
Curry’s Hill, Drogheda. 


Mrs Bae Tallan, architect, 
106 West Street, Drogheda. 


IrELanp.—April 30.—For the erection and completion of 
an Orange hall at Scarva, co. Down. Mr. S. Wilson Reside, 
architect, Margaret Square, Newry. 


IRELAND.—May 1.—For the erection of a villa residence 


at Carrigaloe. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, architects, 
28 South Mall, Cork. 


IRELAND.—May 1.—For the erection of two consum ptive 


joint committee of management. Deposit 2/7 25. Mr. J 
Fuller, architect, 179 Great Brunswick Street, Dublin. 
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of a building on | 


hospitals at the Clonmel district lunatic asylum, for the 


sub-station building in Manchester Street into offices, &c., 
for the electricity department. Mr. J. S. Pickering, borough 
surveyor, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham. 


IRELAND.—May 1.—For the construction of a timber and 
corrugated iron lifeboat house and timber slipway for the _ 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution, upon a site near the | 


Institution, Mr. W. T, Douglass, 15 Victoria Street, West } 
minster, S.W. 

TRELAND.—May 1.—For 
hera, co. Derry. Mr. W. 
Londonderry. 


Coventry. 


j 2S Pigeon House Fort at Poolbeg, Dublin. Deposit 17° tame | 

Coventry.—April 27.—Fcer extension of the electricity | Mr. John S. Morgan, hon. secretary, 2 Sea View Terrace, | 
works, Sandy Lane. Deposit 1/ 1s. Mr. J. E. Swindle- Clontarf, Dublin ; or of the engineer and architect to the 
hurst, -city engineer and surveyor, St. Mary’s Hall, 


EasTBouRNE.—May 1.—For the erection of a shelter 
on the Royal Parade, adjoining the Redoubt. Mr. A. 
Ernest Prescott, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Eastbourne. 

FasTBouRNE.—For erection of a 
school. The Secretary, 
Eastbourne. 


EXxETER.—May 8.—For the erection of a detached house 
on the Streatham Hall Estate, Cowley Road. Messrs. E. H. 
Harbottle & Son, architects, County Chambers, Exeter, 


Hanpswortu.—May 1.—For the erection of manual 
workshop, laboratory, cookery and laundry kitchens at the 
Birchfield Road Council schools, Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. J. P. 
Osborne, architect, 95 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


Huri.—May 3.—For the erection of warehouse and 
offices in Craven Street. Deposit 1os. Mr. Ernest Whit- 
lock, architect and surveyor, 26 Scale Lane. 


Huncerrorp.—April 27.—For the erection of a school- 
room and the renovation of the Primitive Methodist church. 


Rev. H. M. Hull, The Manse, Hungerford. 
EASILY KEPT CLEAW,| 


VELLUMITE stent tsar 


J. & W. WADE & CO.., Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM, Staffs. 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 


With BALL BEARING FITTINGS, For dividing Schools, Halls, &c. 
THE ACME OF PERFECTION. WORKS FREELY AND EASILY. CAN BE OPENED AND CLOSED BY A BOY. 
Architects’ Specifications carried out in all kinds of Wood. 


RE, JAMES, 124 Princes Road,” Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs, 
| 


~ as 
114 NEW STREET, | 
IBIRMINGHAM. 


erecting offices and stores, 


Mag- 
J. Robinson, C.E., 7 East 


Wall, 


public elementary 


IRELAND —May 3.—For the erection of a manse at 
Education Committee, Town Hall, 


Killarney. Messrs. Robert Walker & Son, architects and 
civil engineers, 17 South Mall, Cork. 


IRELAND.—May 6.—For the following new works, for | 
the Great Northern Railway Co. (Ireland) :—Extension offs | 
Post Office rooms, Portadown Station. Deposit 2/ 25, 

j 


each ; forms of tender 1s. each. Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer- 
in-chief, Amiens Street, Dublin. 


IRELAND.— May 6.—For the following new work, for the — | 
Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland) :—Extension of 
general offices, Amiens Street, Dublin. Deposit 22 2s. 
Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, Amiens Street, Dublin. 
Lancaster.—May 4.—For new villa for private patients — 
at the county lunatic asylum. Deposit 2/ 2s. Application 


by April 20 to Mr. H. Aspinall, architect, Prudential Build- 
ings, Dale Street, Liverpool. 


A TILE with 4 NON-REFLECTING SURFACE 
SMOOTH. NON-ABSORBENT, 


nw 


FOR 


roorinc Tues, | CANDY S$} 
SANITARY PIPES, |14 NEW STREET, 
GLAZED BRICKS. | BIRMINGHAM.| 


FiIRECGLAY GRATE BACKS OF ALL KINDS. : | 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE, 


ae i 
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LevENSHULME.—For the whole or any portion of the | 
works required in erection of St. Marks Church, Barlow 
Road. Mr. Charles T. Taylor, architect, 
Oldham. 

' Lucxetr.—May 7.—For erecting improvements, &c., 
at the Luckett Council school, Cornwall. Mr. B. C. Andrew, 
architect to the committee, Biddicks Court, St. Austell. | 

Lonpon.—April 27.—For the erection of dwellings for 
the working classes, on a site known as Brantome Place. 
Messrs. Joseph & Smithem, architects, 83 Queen Street, | 
_ Cheapside. 

Lonpon.—May 3.—For Admiralty extension block IV. 
| (superstructure). Sir Aston Webb, R.A., 19 Queen Anne’s | 
Gate, S.W. 

Mite Enp.—May 4.—For additions to Tubswick farm- 
_ house, Mile End. Mr. Herbert Goodyear, borough engineer 
' andsurveyor, Town Hall, Colchester. 


10 Clegg Street, | Street. 
Wates.—April 


William Street, 


Wates.—April 
Club, Treorky. Mr. 


| of Duffryn school, 


Watker.—April 
| tages on the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ScorLanp.—May 2.—For mason, carpenter, slater, plas- 
terer, plumber, painter and glazier’s work of additions and | 
alterations to 20-2 East Church street, Buckie. Mr. T. D. | 
Robertson, architect, Keith. | 


SCOTLAND. —May 6.—For the mason, carpenter, plumber, 
plasterer and painter’s work of house and shop to be | 
_ erected in Aberchirder, Elgin. Mr. R. B. Pratt, architect, | 
_ Town and County Bank Buildings, Elgin. 


NW ctl avian eee 


SouTHALL.—May 14.—For construction of an under- 
ground convenience, for the Southall-Norwood Urban 
District Council. Mr. Reginald Brown, AM.LCE., &c., | 
engineer and surveyor, Public Offices, Southall, Middlesex. 


Send 
| Carlisle. 
| YARDLEY.—May 


Sraunton-on-WyeE.-—April 30.—For repainting and re- 
pairing the exterior of the charity buildings. Mr. Richard 
James, clerk, Board-room, Staunton-on-Wye, Hereford- 
shire. 

Wates.—April 27.—For the erection of twenty-four 


ham. 


30.—For alterations to premises 
; Ystrad Rhondda. 
_ architect, Post Office Chambers, Pentre. 
30,—=For 
J. Rees, architect, Treorky. 


model 


Wates.—April 30.—For the rebuilding of the Peny- 
darren tavern, Merthyr. 


Mr. C. M. Davies, architect, High 


at 


Mr. W. D. Morgan, 


alterations at Conservative 


Wa es.—May 6.—For the erection of a cookery school, 
| with the necessary offices, boundary walls, &c., at the rear 
Mountain Ash. 
W. H. Williams, architect, Town Hall, Mountain Ash. 


Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. 


29.—For the erection of twelve cot- 
cottage exhibition site, Walker, 
The City Property Surveyor’s Depart- 


ment, Town Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


WareEHAM.—May 1.—For the erection of almshouses, 
boundary walls and fences, &c., at Wareham, Dorset. 
G, Clavell Filliter, North Street, Wareham, Dorset. 


Wirniet.—May 7.—For enlarging the playground and 
| alterations to offices at the Withiel Council school, Corn- 
Andrew, 
Biddicks Court, St. Austell. 


Workincton.—April 29.—For enlarging the kitchens 
and providing additional nurses’ quarters at the infirmary. 
names to Messrs. 


Mr. 


architect to the committee, 


Oliver & Dodgshun, architects, 


14.—For the erection of a Council 


elementary school in Church Road, Yardley, near Birming- 
Deposit 2/ 2s. 
before April 30 to Mr. Anthony Rouse, quantity surveyor, 
| King’s Court, Colmore Row, 
Harrison, architect, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


Applications may be made on or 


Birmingham. Mr. Arthur 


houses at Deri, near Bargoed. Mr. D. M. Davies, architect, 
24 Cardiff Road, Caerphilly. 

Wates.—April 29.—For rebuilding Gobiath Welsh 
_ Calvinistic Methodist chapel, Cwmdare, near Aberdare. 
_ Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Ashbrook House, Clifton Street, 
Aberdare. 


ELECTRIC 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


6,200/. 


FINEDON. NORTHAMPTONSHIRE® } 


On Admiralty and War Office Lists. Contractors to the 
principal Railway Companies, Corporations, &c. for Granite 
Concrete Paving Flags, Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, &Xc. 
Telegrams,‘ EXCELSIOR, FINEDON.” Nat. Tel. No. 10 Finedon. 


SEND US 


Your Enquiries 
“| For CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORKS, 
ROOFING, STORACE TANKS. 


[ Sean CLAYTON SON & CO., Ltd., LEEDS, 
FINEST *‘HYDRO ” MADE. 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON,| STEEL ROOFS 


— MoTHERWELL.— e 
i. Vos 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
GALBRAITH & WINTON| ~~</\7_ \/O 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 
CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 


CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER, “w. & J. OAKES, 
Anchor Street, Hunslet, LEEDS. 


_ Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 
Telephone No. 583. 


1185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW. 


RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


=, Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 


ie os “ TABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. & Xn, 27°04, 
oes ee ESTAB 7,2 CH,r9 
Ss Sass” = WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. % jin, Ang tite, 

Z or LARGESt SreaAM WEtL-Borrixa TooLs IN THE KINGDOM. Ye . 2a, Q 


awry rs a? 


LONDON OFFICE, Telephone No. 3545 London Wall. 


73 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 


Price 12s. 6d. 


Vol. UXXVII, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. 


, 7 


Tue Tonbridge Urban Council have agreed to apply to 
the Local Government Board for power to borrow 3,500/. 
for a dust destructor, and 


2,700/. for filter beds, a total of 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill,Cannon St. E.C. 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 


SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth- -faced{ 7 Trade Mark: 


. HARTSHILIS 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE co. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century agg 
are as good now as when first fixed. 


EXCELSIOR 


HARD BLUE STONE, 


principally uséd for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 
Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


es, THER: 


Building Trade 


WEEKLY ONE PENNY. 
A PAPER FOR ALL INTERESTED IN 


House & Home. 


1 Atall Newsagents, Stationers and Bookstalls. § 


ORDER AT ONCE. 


Or from Publisher, 
&1biapesal Bale Idings, LudsateCirous,E 0. 


es 


aa 
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THN DRS. BRIGHTON. 


For the erection of detached house in Dyke Road. Messrs, 


ASHBOURNE. Overton & Scort, architects, Brighton. 
For the erection of grammar school. Mr. E. M. Lonespon, Packham, Sons & Palmer . : : . 41,405 O76 
architect, Bakewell. Brown & Sons . 5}. oe 
Bowman & Sons : : 5 : . 412,400 0 O Penfold : : : : : . - 1,347 0 0 
Birch & Sons. 5 : ; : - 12,198 0 0 Lewer . . : 3 : : f . 1,200 Gime 
Wildgoose . . . : 2 , - 10,684 0 oO Simmonds Bros. . 3 ; : : - 1,198 (oem 
Fish & Sons : 5 : ; : =. BLOLOAR RO Ino Kerridge. ’ é : ‘ i 1,175 Xena 
Heath & Sons . : 5 : : 7 10,001 aOmo Chilton i ; : . é P . 1,139 “One 
Cox, Wilson & Sons . . . . - 10,500 0 O CRUTTENDEN, Brighton (accepted ) : . 1,025 oma 
J. & J. Warner . 5 ‘ 5 : ~ LO ASO-Or re 
Smith & Sons . ‘ : k : - 10,450 © o| For erecting junior house school, for the Roedean school, 
Kershaw . : : : ; : { °10;200476 10 Messrs. J. W. Simpson & M. Ayrron, architects, 
Hodges. : : 5 : ’ S/o }805 somo Gray’s Inn, W.C. Quantities by Messrs. G. M. 
Cuthbert . ‘ ; : : : Jt :97 80 OOO Simpson & N, Evixt. 
Lowe & Sons . ; : j } ./ 21030090) O80 Penfold . . . . : . . £18,960 0 o 
Tuorsy, Norbury, Ashbourne (accepted) . 9,000 0 o Denne & Son. : : : . - 18,867 (‘oone 
Parker & Sons . , : ; : =e OS 1, io ao Potter Bros. . . . . . . 18,130 405mm 
Longley, James & Co. ; ; : - 17,448 Ome 
Holt, Walker & Sons : : : . -17;200° se eam 
BLABY. Parnell & Son . ° ° ° . «17,162 3am 
2 : ‘ G . Johnson & Co. . 5 : ; , - 16,990" oma 
For laying 430 lineal yards of 9-inch and 12-inch cast-iron Panes Scone , : : ; 16,976 0 o 
pipes and 2,630 lineal yards of g-inch and 12-inch Lawrance & Sons. i , ; ; 16,885 6 6 
stoneware pipes, &c. Mr. J. TurRNER, engineer, South Minas owen : f ; i : 16,789 oe 
Wigston. Patman & Fotheringham . : : - 16,563” Geum 
Moss & Sons . . . . . - £5,250 0 0 Shepherd & Co. : : 5 ; - 16,464 Oe 
Henson & Son. : A : 5 » 5155 S0u20 Pints j : : : ; ; | 16,147 ou 
Palmer : . . : = Seat Owe Blay . : A : : i . /16,000 > ous 
Manton . . : 3 : - 4,969 0 0 Stephens, Bastow & Co. . ; : . 15,996 ous 
rane Siete as ee : : ; : Hee > 2 Cook & Sons. ; 4 ; é . 15,085 om 
hnson & g 4 : : : ea OI : 
Hickman . , : : : | "Ay 7 IG" F020 Mante ; ; ; 2 f : 13917 a 
Macdonald . : 4 . é : 5, 700° VOe a 
Ward & Tetley . : : A ; 2. PALOTOL ONO 
Keetch & Wainer ‘ ; : : -. 84,640" FOL26 
Orton . : ; : p : : rasSS0. FO 7a CHESTERFIELD. 
Holme & Son 5 : : : : - 4,510 © O| For alterations to Corporation shops. Mr. N. SMITH, 
Wilmott ‘ ; : : E Zs ~ | £6468 ~OsK0 borough surveyor. 
Wright & Co. ; : : : : AAR Os SG Collis & Sons. : : é f . £1,685 0 oO 
Harper j : : : 4 3 - ) A407" ORO Wright ‘ i é ; : F - \1/590- G2 80 
Barry, Radcliffe-on-Trent (accepted) . 8,210 ROera Krrk, Chesterfield (accepted) ; ; . 1,432 0ie 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


WORKS IN EUROPE. 


{ ROCHESTER KENT } 


{ONDON OFFICE [39 DUEER VIGIORUA STREEY) 
ed he — 
Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE. NATAL GOVERNMENT. LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works : NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
(30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRICHTON & 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. : 

ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. é 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free LE FE D S | 
For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


SSh1c a TERRAZZO c 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 


Teie. No. 2141. 


Vincent Roperts 


CHERRY Row, 


_14,NARROW PLAIN, BRISTOL. 


b 4 
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CLUTTON. CLUTTON—continued. 

For providing and laying of about 30 miles of water-mains, Crawford . : 419,500 0 O 
varying from 8-inch to 2-inch diameter, and construc- Coorer & Co., Bristol (accepied ) 3 i 19,343 18 8 
tion of compensation reservoir, &c. Mr. W. F. Birp, Engineer’s estimate Sass row (0: 
engineer, Midsomer Norton. ; at 

Sections 1, 2, 3, 4. 
* Shaddock ioe ; COCKERMOUTH. 

We weather cent ; : ; - 43 ee II For telescoping of gasholder 71 feet diameter. 

‘ : . eee OO Hanna, Donald & Wilson . ; ‘ MELE pe hte 
Hodson & Son . - : é : Mey BOO; kO. 0 Holmes 2 Cee J ; i 1,070 res 
es : : : , . . Merges 3) 9 Westwood & Wrights : . : , 1,062 ono 
Par ae : . : : : , 5 260,928 0 Oo Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co. . : 948 0 O 
Page & Co. A ; : : é - 24,944 16 6 Barrowfield Ironworks : ; : ; G30 ORC 
Moss & Sons. : . : ; - 24,636 8 o Dempster & Sons. ; ; , ‘ 895 9 0 
Binns. - : “ : : ; eed AG 35. 0 Walker ; ; 888 o Oo 
Jesty & Baker . : ; é 5 a 24,251 7 0 Dempster . : : ¥ ; : 885 0 0 
ee as ; . . . . » 24,125 5 0 Cockey & Sons . 5 : : ; ‘ Ch ae koh ite. 
Dicicl! & tines . . . . . aan g Oo Newton, CuamsBers & Co., Thorncliff lron- 
Powell ; a ee. y, a works, Sheffield (accepied ) ; ; E 673) 0. 0 
Smith & Marchant . A : : oF e23,006. Lo, IO 
Wright & Co. : 1 ‘ J ees O71 15. *O 
Langley & Westmoreland . : : : ec Il 9 F Cy 
Ireland i ; : : : . 23,413 0 O For works in connection with new cemetery for the Glyn- 
Mvallis&Co.- . me s . 23,384 0 0 corrwg district. 
Banfield & Fletcher . ; : : ees, 200" ‘O 10 Accepted tenders, 
ee nnewood eACCER - _% 2 : = ne ee me We) Contract No. t. 

abor. : : ‘ : ; , 2. O77 OO Evan: o 

ce ; Peels vans, kbs "8 eae : «LS O47 me meg 
Nunn. 5 ; ’ : : : . 22,499 7 O ontract No. 2. 
Rutter J ; ; f ; ; . 22,472 13. 0 Scott, Rutherland 2 . : ; 5 O22 1G 
ae g 2 F 5 “ : é 5 Ge ileyll, ay NG) Contract No. 3. 
ones OS. J. A : : , yea2Atd 13 0 ; ; ed 
McKnee & McNally ; ; 7 Nese a Shaw, Gowerton . “4 = : p ; A277 Om O 
Macdonald . : ‘ : : ; . 21,968 10 6 
Neal & Co.. : ———- , ; 21,000. .0. © 
Deane 4 ar; : : : el,b74 4 iI DUBLIN. 
Pollard & Co. . ; ; , : . 21,572 2 ©o| For rebuilding premises in Chatham Street. Mr. L. A. 
Collins & Co. . ; . ; : <a va Cor) M‘DonnELL, architect. Quantities by Mr. G. METCALFE. 
Wright & Son . ; 5; ; : mat. 454 42) 0 Monks . , ; ; : : : AL OSG" Ons O 
Riley . x . , : ; ; RCT ae M‘Loughlin & Harvey. 5 : : - 51,020. 0, 0 
Brebner & Co. . : ; : ; . 20,668 18 o Donovan & Sons . : : : : ST O20 tel. O 
Doleman . 7 : : MT EO,OOTL 19 0 H. & J. Martin, Lrp., Dublin (accepted). 999 0 O 


se (QUANTITIES, &e., LITHOGRAPHED 
SPRAGUE & CO.S)  etina"o"2bn, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 


' . 4 : < P H OT Oo * kaa ated raids Bane post7d.3 
R Oo Cc E @ Ss Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 
P 
CONDUCTORS. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 
FETTER LANE, EC. = WWJ. FURSE & CO. 


Telegrams, “ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. a 

a z TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 

Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored, 
Telegrams, ‘FURSE, NoTrTrinGHaM.” 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & 60., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
| STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


BERKEFELD 
FILTERS 


YIELD GERM FREE 
WATER IN SUFFICIENT 
QUANTITIES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION. 
MOST EASILY CLEANED. 


$nstant Despatch. 


Under Royal Patronage. 


a_i 
GALVANIZED GALVANIZED 
WROT. TUBES IRON ROOFING 
8 forGas,Water and Steam. and all necessary Fittings. 
6,000 LARGE ESTATES use my WIRE NETTING, 

SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


JOHN ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY STRATFORD. 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 


ae eae For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings. &c. 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. 8.W. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. eA 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
TRUE-TO-SGA= E COMPY., LO. 
aan (NET PRINTS: Coe ee 


a onent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. Se ss staat an See a arenaaaing, vinhe 
Rvs Method of Perspectiwve-|LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK SEA GREEN, 
Write for particulars free. OLIVE GREEN, and RUSTIC SLATES. 
W. FE. STANLEY & CO., Litde.|Also Manufacturers of GREEN STONEWORK, HEADS, SILLS, \ 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. MULLIONS, STEPS, &c., to Architects’ Designs. Ho : “erp 
7 , &., use Filter ‘‘H’’ for attach 
Tele. 871 Hop. ‘Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” | SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. to main service pipe over cme 


Capacity 25 gallons per hour. 


Price - - 30/- complete. 
Full particulars on application. 


Peck crell Filter oe tds 


121 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


BILLS OF OQ UANTITIES LITHOGRAFPHED. 
Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 
Nos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone, No. 551 Victoria. 
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ERDINGTON. LEVEN, N.B. 
For erecting wing to the No. 2 north pavilion at the work- | For erection of police station. 
house. Messrs. C. Wuitwett & Son, architects, Accepted tenders. 
Birmingham. Wilkie & Gibb, mason. 
Lee & Sons, Aston Manor (accepted) . 4 3j0540 O10 W. & A. Robertson, joiner. 
Nicoll, plumber. 
J. & T. Stobie, plaster. | 
GREAT YARMOUTH. Black, slater. 4 
For additions to Surbiton Lodge, for Mr. D. T. S. Reed. Smith & Son, cell doors. | 


Messrs. Wm. B. Cockxritt & Sons, architects, Great 
Yarmouth. | 
Cockrell . : ; . ; : , . £495 


Keay, heating. 


LONDON. | 


oO 

Rise pe . |For the erection of stabling, &c., Kensington, for Messrs. 

Millichamp hee 15 | Slaters, Ltd. Mr. R. J. Lovett, architect. 

Epps ; : 223370: 5, Oo OWN REIN OCC Gre : : : h : . £2,705 aameo 
Fuller. . : 1 375s On LO ae NOney ae CO, : . . - 2,646 Silo | 
Woops (accepted). - + 4 + 365 8 o| Wisdom Bros. 2. 0 10 1) 2G 
| Minter & Co. ; : : ; : - 2,505 eee. | 

|  Roome & Co. : , f ‘ ‘ . 2,365 Sigmm 

ILFORD. | Spencer, Santo & Co., Kensington (accepted ) 2,286 0 o 


For alterations and additions at the White Horse public- | F tena se : : Fe : 
Soa | For providing and fixing a carriage lift for lifting vehicles 
house, Broadway, Ilford, E., for Mr. W. D. Golding. | E a . + ° : 


} : &c., into th heelwrights’ shop, for the Kensi 

Mr. J. M. H. GLapwett, architect, Essex House, High pee enits Ey ada : a 

Street, “Strattords sk, Quantities by Mr. L. E. G | Smith ee Grit ; . ; ; ‘ . £168 ame 

“ See 31 Great St. Helen’s, E.C. C Waygood & Co. (recommended). : . 102 tome 
x vman. ; : : : Oe te OO fie : A iy | 

Grendel c . ae o o/| For fitting-up shop, 4 Chadworth Buildings, Garden Row 
Jerram. : ; 3 ; ; : 0 145590 reer 
F. & A. Willmott. E ; ; q Ore Oh toc lowe Sage & Co. (1905) . ; : : : . £128 0 0 

Matldisoniue : M37 GooehisO Lascelles & Co. ‘ ; : 2 ; . < 807 eOmEe 

Sheffield Bros. . : : t : “1, 20ne oe Watt (accepied) ; ; ; : - 83 Oye 
| For providing and fixing two boilers at Central School of 

Arts and Crafts, Holborn, tender accepted in January 

JARROW. having been withdrawn. 


For relaying back streets with tar macadam. Mr. J. PETREE, 
borough surveyor. 


Davey, Paxman & Co. . : ; ‘ . £2,188 0 o 
Thames Iron Works, Shipbuilding and En- 


Hadfield : : : ; c ; » &1,080 17% 6 gineering Co. . s 2,163) ame 
Kennedy . ; : : ; A 2 OSS. aio | Thornycroft & Co. ; : : : . 2,030 samme. 
Glen .. : : ; ‘ ‘ : ; SO75I7) 11 Adamson & Co. . ‘ ; d : - 1,976: ome 
Meredith . : : : : : : 866 II Io | Tinkers : ; : . : : . 1,850 ome 
Simpson : : ; : : : : 754 3 0 Oldham Boiler Works. : : : . 1,822.50 
Wat ace, Newcastle (accepted) . , : FL Ost aE 7O | Ciayton, Son & Co., Leeds (recommended). 1,221 0 0 


: | 
22 GEORGE S| 


STONE & WOOD CARVING & AQi ying oR 
seam RORSTIVE PLASTER WORK (0) SO) etm 


FOR ALL CLIMATES 
fe WATER-PROOF, — 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 1870. 
SS ssn srsassrsesesssnesenseseeseeesneseene 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES.. ALSO 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressec 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES,!LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


SS SSSGASSSSSSCSSGGSISSNGNNMG one, 21 HORS OR 
Expert in Photography com 
nected with LIGHT AND AIR; 

J RIGHT OF WA Y, DILAPIDA- 


Erchitectural Photographer, TIONS, BOUNDARIES, &e. 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 TH E GROVE, WAN DSWO RTH, S.W. Telephone: 327 Batterss 
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LONDON—continued. | LONDON—continued. 
‘or supply of 300 electrical equipments and 250 car bodies. For the erection of special school for mentally defective 


Metropolitan Amalgamated Railway mise els and training centre in Mowlem Street, Bethnal 


and Waggon Co. . : : : £51 SIs. O Green. 

Thornewill & Warham_. : ‘ $4700, 0 6 Porter . \ | esa at ocape £5 Bao O 
. Peckham Engineering Core : 49,500 0 Oo Williams & Son “ A : c : AS2T ORS OF FO 
Mountain & Gibson, Bury (recommended). 49,350 0 O Willmott & Sons. . . . . - 4,108 01 0 
Mountain & Gibson * . ; f . 45,600 0 o| Killby & Gayford ‘ , : : P5406 BiO1 0 
Mountain & Gibson * d ‘ : Mieco oa a} Perry &Co., : : : ; : 5rd OFF. 7% GO 
Mountain & Gibson * : ; : . 45,030 0 o| E. Lawrance & Sons -. ‘ ; ; < 23,9007 «ar oO 
Mountain & Gibson *. : ’ . 44,250 0 o| Chessum & Sons. . . ; - 3,918.0 0 
Heenan & Froude. : . 43,500 0 0| Symes. 3,909 0 O 

| Kerr, Stuart & Co... ; 40,800 0 o| W.Lawrence > & Son, Waltham Cross, recom- 
* Not in accordance ith Pesca tion: | mended). : . . . . - R504, OF 9 
| | Architect’s estimate . : : . Soar. oe 


‘or manufacture, delivery and erection of eight overhead | F 
travelling hand cranes required for the Hackney, or providing and fixing a Cornish boiler for use in con- 
Clapton, Holloway, Islington, Lewisham, Forest Hill, | nection with the heating arrangements of section A 
Tooting and Stockwell sub-stations. (art block) of the LC.C. Hammersmith Technical In- 
ome stitute, tender accepted in January having been with- 
WButters, Bros. & Co. . ; f = we Sage O) 10) | drawn 
_Pickerings . : : : : : 225%,,0 0 Tinkers £65 
; : : : . 4650 0 0 
Johnson & Son . : : . . - 1,995 © 9; Oldham Boiler Works Co. P . : Pa5O2) Ona 
| Flohr (alternative) . . . - 1,964 © ©} Spurr, Inman & Co. ; ; : , gts 70m OO 
Adamson, Ramsbottom & Co. ; : - 43,870 0 0| Adamson & Co. j ; , y so.k60 50 0 
- Carrick & Ritchie < . . . - 1,789 0 Oo Cayton, Son & Co., Leeds (recommended) . 511 0 O 
| Applebys. ; ; ; : . heat 7404nO. 0 
Henderson & Co.. . . . . . 1,685 © ©! For supply and erection of two hydraulic filth hoists and 
| Spencer & Co... : : Bt,O00 0) o gear for the new sand-pit and screening chamber at 
Carrick & Ritchie (alter native) . . - 1,669 0 0O| the Crossness outfall works. 
oo & Sons : : : ; - 1,598 9 ©| Fast Ferry Road Engineering Works Co. . £1,470 0 0 
eywoo ; : feeeeeetsasa 2 9} Cochrane . ‘ ; : / 1 A20e On O 
_ Broadbent & Sons (alter native) ; P eo 45920 0 Ashton, Frost & Co 1,320 0 0 
oe x ee ee. Bae gt | Thames Iron Works, Shipbuilding and Engi- 
armut 0., Sallord (recommen ed) aerraeae oO | neering Co., Greenwich (recommended) . rrz8% 4,59 
Flohr* . : a ates 40: [0 >. 0 
* Not to specification. For setting-back fence and gates at Lee in connection 
with Lewisham High Road improvement. 
For supply of special trackwork iu connection with tramway Coleman & Co. : ‘ , : ‘ » £340 0 Oo 
| at Elephant and Castle. Lapthorne & Co. . : ; , : 313.0), O 
_ Hadfield Steel Foundry Company, Sheffield Turnbull ; TORENT Ge ea, 
(recommended ) . : w2,875) (0 0 Sharpington, Herne Hill (recommended) elas | O 
Lorain Steel Company of America : ezO50..0 0 Valuer’s estimate . : : F ° aa l40G OF Oo 


VERANDAHS, ee 


IRE ESCAPES, 3, 'Glazed Ree MOSAIC ART CO., 


nd COVERED WAYS. 9 ‘ateonone: 34 Emerald Street, 
AN & DAVIDSON, ltd., Carrick Foundry, Brick S, ice) Sontealee § London. W.C. 


STANNINGLEY, LEEDS. 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. 


Contractors to the West Ham Borough Council, etc. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 
\BLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, ** May, Sheffield." 


M. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. The Patent 20th Century 


| TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


ufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
tehes, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
ture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 


&6 KING 33 in all its Branches. 


STEEL and IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS, 


DING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
.oolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing ROOF STEEL 
different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. PRINCIPALS JOISTS. 


and 


HE WOOD CARVING CO. el owen | A 
Windsor St., LTD. Further particulars on application to a aaane ROOFS aaa 
IRMINGHANWI(. E. G. WRIGHT, OUR SPECIALTY. 


BALUSTERS, NEWELS, 
YVERDOORS, and CARVING 
_of every description. 


Ventilating and Sanitary Specialist and Special Estimates on receipt of pa rticulars of requirements. 
Chimney Expert, 


Guildford, Surrey. BOULTON & PAUL, LTD, 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, NORW'CH. 


Mention this Journal. 


EET 
J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “‘ JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 


A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 


OLDEST HOUSE inthe TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


A (Successors to 
» CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A. & HILL & HEY), 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘‘ EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST and 
_ SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zinc 


== 


mie (fis 


= 
CC 


No more Cold Chimneys. throughout. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, Adapted to any style of 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. Architecture. 


* JINGO”’ Chimney Pots and 


“« JINGOSO ” Ventilators Price Lists, Catalogues, 


; Estimates, &c., forwarded 


} ‘ Full particulars on application: on application. 
4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, : Tele. Address, 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST. LONDON, E.C. REG. NO. 821,500. “ Ventilator, Halifax.” 
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ROCHFORD. SOUTHEND-ON-SEA—continued. 


For erecting receiving and mental wards at the work- For the making-up of the following streets. Mr ny. 
house. Messrs. GREENHALGH & BROCKBANK, architects, Exrorp, borough engineer. aa 
Southend-on-Sea. Quantities by Mr. G. T. G. Wricurt. : 2 

Smith & Son A r ‘: 5 63,085 Ox. 0 Crowstone Road. 
Flaxman : 2 : ; : : 5h 2OLSsOEso Jackson ‘ } ; A ; ; . £1,622 ee 
Norden : : : : : ; + 2,855 0°90 Parsons & Parson : , : : .° 1,627 RNa 
Elvy & Son. : A ; ; t -y 2 Sie tr 30 Buxton & Jenner. ; : 5 : - 1,403 =m 
Hammond & Son. : ; : ‘ Mie Ak Ow O Inxs (accepied) ; ; ; 5 . 1,3900mmme 
Moss & Co. . . . . : . Bert ACO ou Engineer’s estimate . : ; ‘ .  LO2eameE 
Woodhams . ; : . : : 2,683 6270 . : 
Leaney. : : : ; : : ~ 2,0800G. 10 
Whur & Campkin : ; ; : Wie OO com IO Ailsa Road. ; 
F. Davey : . : ‘ : : 5 2, SOOO MEO aeleson ; : ; i ‘ > ; a 
Burrill . . . . . . . - 2,555 0 O ee & Parson : : : ; ; a < : | 
Whur . : : : : , ; SOHN arom! Hees ; : : : : i — 
Westgate & Co. . : : j ‘ 4 2, ROO Oe aS Buxton & JENNER (accepted ) ; ; . | 400un 
W. E. Davey : : ; ; ; - 2,478 6 4 Engineer’s estimate. : ; 3 -. Aree 
F. & E. Davey (accepted) . ; ; o 2A64= 20: 15 < 
King’s Road (first section), 

SCOTLAND. Parsons & Parsons ; F F ; ; 410 0 o 

For the erection of lifeboat house, Port Logan Bay, near Jackson ; ‘ : ; : 5 : 402° ‘Gag 
Stranraer. Mr. W. T. Douctass, engineer, 15 Victoria Buxton & Jenner. : ; - : : 368 0 o 
Street, Westrninster, S.W. ILEs (accepted) : : : ‘ - > 365) Tomes 

Sloss & Son . : ; : : : . 4780 0 0 Engineer’s estimate. , : 5 398 0 o 
Purdie . : E : : P . 2 MEF OO=0D- 20 
McIntyre, Ayr (accepted ) F é : (74S OT 20 Myrile Rane 
Jackson : : : : : ; : 270.6 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. Parsons & Parson 3 : ‘ ; 5 245 0 

For laying tar macadam on western esplanade from Palmeira Iles . : : , 3 : : : 228 Oo 
Parade to Grosvenor Road. Mr. E. J. Etrorp, borough Buxton & JENNER (accepted) . . , 222 06 
engineer. Engineer’s estimate. : ; : : 240 oO 

Smart & Sons. ; : : ; £2,430 OND 

Tarmac : : : : : ae etal 

Gaieiatle Hart & Co. . : : : : tae 5 _ Back Passage, Hamlet Court Road. é 
Oak & Co. . : ‘ : : : = dt SOR IO. O Parsons & Parsons " : : : 206 “OSmar 
Sheppard & Co. (slag) . : : , LP 5 7Os"O. © Jackson ‘ : ? : : : : 178 Gages 
Epwarbs (accepted) : : : . :- jaz soe oO Iles ; 3 : : ‘ J . : 165 - Omges 
Sheppard & Co. (Kentish rag). ; So wisbOarG 20 Buxton & JENNER (accepted ) 5 : 5 144° (Ome 
Aylesford Stone Quarry Co. : , ESTO Ono Engineer’s estimate. : : : ; 143) Onmome 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 

COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, — 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all 
kinds of Builders and Contracto: 
Ironwork. 


WELDON STONE 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL V 
as testified by its use for upwards of three cent 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNE 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. ‘ : 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to aS 
JOHN ROOKH. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Dai 
Courses. ee 
The Best Material for 2) 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD., 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LONDO 


For the best of everything in 


CYMNASTIC © 


“Standard” Porcelain Enamel Ware is moderate in cost, beautiful 
in its finish and extremely durable. Absolute freedom from 
cracks or crevices assures the maximum sanitary protection. A 
bathroom fitted with Standard” Ware greatly increases property 
value. 
Write for our elaborate booklet, ‘* MODERN BATHROOMS,” 


also for our special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns, Ask 
for Booklet No. 6, post free on application to Dept. F., 


Standard Sanitary Mfg, Co. 
22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, £.C. 


T. M. GARDINER, 
Burford Works, 
HODDESDON, HERTS. 


Contractor to H.M. Government, | 
India Office, &c. is 


English and Swedish Designs. ad 
Gymnastic Section Book 2, Information and Plans Gratis, 


ee 
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STRATFORD. UPSTREET, KENT. 
- certain alterations and decorations at the Greyhound | For the erection of oak fencing, for Mr. E. Morfelk. Mr. 
public: house, West Ham Lane, Stratford, E., for Mrs. R. W. Apkuy, F.S.1., architect, 14 Queen Street, Cheap- 

E. J. Whitaker. Mr J. M. H. Grapwe t, architect, side, E.C. 

Essex House, High Street, Stratford, E. Miles : ‘ ; : d : : AOS Non 
sheffield Bros. : ; ; ; . 926350" 0-0 Wood . ; ; : , ’ : azo" 2,03 
spittle. : ; : : : : ‘eee lee) Winand & Son E ; : ; : Seri A Sach O. 
fladdison ; : F : , = - 319 0 o}| Horton & Son : : : : : o* "ogee ae 
bymes . : ; , : : ; . 315 O O| STENNING & Son, Redhill (accepted ) ; : Zt One 
Bragg . : , é : : meso 7 6 | 
Valcutt . 5 ; : : : . #184 10 ~O | UPTON PARK. 

. | For the erection of proposed music academy, Plashett Road, 
_ SUTTON-ON-SEA. | Upton Park, E., for Mr. S. Higgs. Mr. J. M. H. Grap- 
F: the erection of two bungalows on the Brooklands | WELL, architect, Essex House, High Street, Stratford, E. 
| Estate, Sutton-on-Sea, Lincs, for Mr. Richard Brooks. | Webb ’ ; / 4 . £999 10 oO 
\eMr. R. W. Ankin, F.S.I., architect, 14 Queen Street,| Symes . ; , ; ; ; ; i 800. .6.56 
_ Cheapside, E.C. | Bragg : : : : ‘ 750- (0 (O 
{Thompson & Sons. ss Petaaonoro | Phillips.  . [0 yn) 0} ne —eGcomemeD 
sreenfield : : : . . . - 1,425 0 0 | Quarterman . ; : : 3 : aes 5 OO 
sime 's : 's Li alee 1,340 © © | For certain alterations and decorations at the Boleyn tavern, 
Moore, or: plate eae eg ee wih Pet ailing Barking Road, Upton Park, E., for Mr. H. Iggulden. Mr. 
Accepted, subject to modifications. J. M. H. Grapwett, architect, Essex House, High 
Street, Stratford, E. 
ee SWANSEA. mee) oelucker é : : 5 : ; . £285 oOo oO 
fr the widening of Neath Road, Landore, and constructing | J, & H. Cocks. ; : 224 0 0 
boundary walls, &c. | Chapman & Sturton GBA IC, 
Jenkins & Co.. ; , : E : . £693 © ©} Sheffield Bros. 172 0 O 
Bennett Bros. . : : ; eOkG.. OO Calcutt 162.0) 50 
Stevens . : ‘ : 4 ‘ : 5 Ulery or Toye 
J. & F. Weave : : ; : : 470. O- 40 WALTHAMSTOW. 
Marles & Son. ; : : : 2 . 455 © O| For heating apparatus, Edinburgh Road schools. Mr. H. 
Watters & foun, Morriston (accepted ) . A Seon, O Prosser, architect. 
Price, Lea & Co. . " A ; : BP IES Vt aed Ue: 
UCKFIELD. Dargue, Griffiths & Co. . é : ; 28 296 1070 
Jr alterations and additions to public hall. Messrs. Cassidy . i : : : A A eye Rok Le. 
| Overton & Scott, architects, Uckfield. Musgrave & Co. . ; ‘ 6 é e202 1h Oo 
Brown & Sons : } : ; : 70S. Ou. O Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. . . é . 250 15.00 
Saunders Bros. “ : 5 A ; mE755 10. 0 Boyd & Sons . F : : : j i240. 0; O 
Farrant . : é ; : : ; * WER nea) Palowkar & Son . : . . : ecd4e Ou O 
‘Chilton . ; : ; : : : , SAL yee age, Grundy . 7 : ; ” : : ae aS kO 2 
‘Pelham . : ‘ : ; : : wa 7OG LO’ 'O Russell & Co. : s : : ‘ zi 2610 
Smitu & Son, Maidstone (accepted ) i e612) oto ~~ Logsdon. : : f A , : eerOsy Ou,0 


_ 
_ 


-B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. "222can',.Wausear, ANB TIMBER, MERCHANTS 


Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London.” Telephone 274 Polborn 


ARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 


Wable for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 
| itis easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. When dry it presents a hard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack, 
Hiatiperiy prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards. It dries in about 12 hours. 
f 


sidon Agents— Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


| Seed ge aaa JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., Minster Mills, READING. 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


Sa 


re me 
uh A 
aan 
TRADE MARK 
COMBE DOWN, 


STOKE GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 


CORSHAM DOWN, WESTWOOD GROUND, 
CORNGRIT, 


wt nm Pen ae cit Bm | HARTHAM PARK = 
ee oroke. f sO GLEAT, Wilts. .Byilt 1OTE Gi ATURY,, erere ERT <2 : and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
, St ALDH ELMS SOX CRON} STOR pier ov I PO RT LA N D ; 
ES PORN Seong 2 Pee Saree LONDON DEEOTS: 
OFFICES db spulO-betobten® a te ot A a C.w R_ WESTBOURNE PARK 
' ») . 
LIVERPOOL: er LUA’ 05 
> 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, for HARDENING. WATERPROOFING 


and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 
EXCHANGE ST EAST. . Cabs 


C&SwR. N'NE ELMS Sw. 
132 CROSVENOR RQ, PIMLICO. 
M 


AMGrHies Tek » 
TRAFFORD PARK >) 


ba 


™ 
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WRANGLE. ‘ ZINGESSOL ” DECORATION. ; 

For an addition, alterations and repairs to the Wesleyan 
chapel, and also for reseating. Mr. J. RowELt, archi- 
tect, Boston. 


DisTEMPER painting has antiquity in its f..vour, for there ie 
no doubt it was known to the monk Theophilus, who about 
L the beginning of the thirteenth century recorded his own 


Cade 5 : : ; : : : * 4399 © © | observations and the traditions with which he was ac. 
Greenfield : ¢ ‘ ; y 3 - 369.0 0 quainted. There are old examples, in Italy especially 
SEE i : ; ; ” ‘ +2800. 50-0 which are sometimes supposed to be works in fresco, ack 
Jessopie: . . . . . . - 348 0 0} j¢ not entirely executed in distemper, owe their surfacing to 
wWocd ay: ; ; ; ; ; Se Aan OOo oT ay inaterial, for there is no doubt that walls which were 
ee & San : ; : i : : ee 5 x begun in fresco were finished in distemper. Attempts have 
Comer, Boston (accepted ) eke been made from time to time in England to employ that 


kind of paint for decoration. If any of our readers Should 
be engaged in restoring a building in which they are found, 
YOUGHAT. and even if the figures and ornament are not twenty years 
old, we strongly advise them to avoid interfering with the 
painter’s work. If they are touched witha damp cloth or even 
with a feather brush they vanish as if by magic. The reason 
is that ‘* Zingessol,” which is a genuine washable distemper, 
had not been discovered by Mr. J. B. Orr, of Widnes. The 
chaneel arch of Great Sankey Church has just been 
TRADE NOTES. decorated by Mr. R. H. Webster with that paint, and thus 
a ; again demonstrated its fitness for the highest class of work, 
Messrs. CLiark & Co. have arranged with Mr. H. The subject selected was “ The Six Days of Creation.” Ip 
Mason, 40 Brazennose Street, -Manchester, to represent | jhe centre stand the two archangels, St. Michael and St 
them for the sale of their “ Xelite” plaster in Lancashire, Gabriel. The symbols which suggest the mysterions 
Cheshire and Staffordshire. operations are enclosed in circles outlined in red, and 

Messrs. Joyce, Whitchurch, Salop, have this week gent | which are flanked by angelic figures. Beneath in bold 
out a very large quarter clock with four dials to Greymouth, | letters is the inscription, “ All Thy works praise Thee, 
New Zealand. The same firm are making a new striking | O Lord.” The ground adopted is a_reposeful green, 
clock for Cowbit Church, near Spalding, and another for | The lining of mouldings and medallions is in red, and the 
Harpswell Church, Gainsborough. Also two illuminated | ground of the inscription is in a warm yellow. The white 
clocks for the Salford Corporation, for their new tram | robes of the angels, who appear to guard the Tree of 
depot at Pendleton. Knowledge, stand out in strong contrast. A work of this 
kind is restful as well as Suggestive, and there is also the 
advantage of endurance. Similar adornment could not. 

THE Auctioneers’ Institute will bold its annual general | Offend the most orthodox churchgoer, and would enhance 
meeting on May 9 at the Institute, 34 Russell Square, | the appearance of many interiors at a moderate expense, 
London. The coming of age of the Institute will be cele- i ——— | ae 
brated by a banquet at the Hotel Cecil on Thursday, THE markets committee of Edinburgh Town Council 
May 9, at 6.30 for 7 p.m., when many distinguished guests | have instructed the deputy city superintendent of works to 
will be present. The president, Mr. Henry D. Buckland, prepare an estimate as to the probable cost of the whole | 
will occupy the chair. scheme for the new markets and slaughter-houses at Gorgie. 


For new hall at auxiliary lunatic asylum. Messrs. W. H. 
Hix & Son, architects, Cork. 
Murray & Sons, Youghal (accepted) . EL 23h e OP LO. 
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ANUFACTURERS O 
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also FLOORIN 


G 


TILES 


STAFFORDSH/RE PQOLTERIES, 


SC 


London Representative : rt. —=$ —s . J LL AL ® Telegraphic Address, ‘RICHARDS, TUNSTAL! 


L. W. BRADBURY, — 4 Nat. Telephone No. 310 Central, 
206 Upper Thames Street, E.C. “ort ee 


GREATEST VARIETY OF DESIGNS IN MAJOLIC! 


PRINTED AND DECORATED TILES IN THE TRADE. 
Specialty : 


WHITE GLAZED TILE 


For Tunnels, Railway Arches, Dairies, Lavatories, &c. 
Prices, Samples, and Illustrations on Application. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE = 


PINNOX PATENT HEARTH FIRES 


ILLUSi RATIONS. | 


ALDWYCH THEATRE. 


LEPHANT AND CASTLE S 41/5 O THE BAKERLOO RAILWAY. 


DESIGN FOR GOOLE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


‘\PHEDRAL SERIES.—Cakul-LE: THE CHOIR, TRIFORIUM, AND 
CLERESTORY (SOUTH SIDE). 


. BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


jis proposed to erect an assembly hall and public 
jary at Lindfield, Sussex. 


Tue Aberdeen water committee have decided to cover 
}xe reservoirs with cement concrete arching supported by 
ie at a cost of 23,600/. 

Tae Sir John Maxwell school in Bengal Street, Pollok- 
jws, Glasgow, is to be re-erected in order to accommo- | 
2 1,200 children. 

Tur Manchester Corporation have applied for authority 
sorrow money for hydraulic purposes. The station in 
ie Street is estimated to cost 50,000/. 


/Pue Gorton Council has received a letter from the Local | 
yrernment Board stating that they are not prepared to 
«firm a by-law requiring the construction of external 
vls of all new buildings as hollow walls. 
at, they say, would be unreasonable. 


/Tue Court of Governors of the University College of 


4 


The require- 


th Wales have recommended their Council to insist that 
fair-wages clause be inserted in all building contracts. 
-H. T. Hare, the successful architect in the recent com- 
yition, hopes to have the drawings ready for the quantity 
jveyor in two months’ time. 

At the meeting of the Hackney Borough Council the 
ice committee reported that they had examined the 
urities, bonds, contracts, agreements, conveyances and 
er documents in the possession of the Council. With 
BS to sureties for the performance of contracts, they 
«nd that in several instances committees had been in the 
)nit of recommending the acceptance of sureties who were 
-ier in the employment of or interested in the contracting 


— 


a. They were of opinion that this practice was unde- 


a 
S| 


~— ESTAB? 
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EG 


sirable, and recommended that no person employed by the 
contractor, or interested in the contractor’s business, should 


_ be accepted as a surety, and that this recommendation be 


sent to the committees concerned. 

At the last meeting of the York City Council it was 
moved that the recommendation that the tender of Messrs. 
Young & Son for plasterwork be accepted should be deleted, 


_and this amendment was seconded. The complaint was 


that the firm had employed a second apprentice some two 
or three months before the first apprentice was out of his 
time, against the regulations of the Society. The amend- 


_ ment was lost, only five members voting for it. 


AT the Midland Institute, Birmingham, last week, under 
the chairmanship of Sir William Cook, the annual meeting 


| of the Birmingham and District Council for the National 


Registration of Plumbers was held. A _ resolution was 
unanimously agreed to declaring the confidence of the 
meeting in the co-operation of master plumbers, operative 
plumbers and public representatives, as offering the best 
means of securing the registration of plumbers on lines 


| Suited to the present conditions of the plumbing industry 


and fair to the interests of plumbers and the public. The 


| resolution also pledged the council to use its best efforts to 


promote that object generally, and particularly by appealing 
to the Government to initiate the legislation necessary for 
the purpose in the interests of the public health. 

Tue Hornsey Town Council has adopted a detailed 


_scheme, prepared by Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, the engineer 


and surveyor, for the erection of 120 additional workmen’s 
dwellings at Highgate upon land secured from the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. The scheme provides for the 


| erection of twenty-two cottages rented at 12s. 3d. weekly ; 
| twenty-six at los. 6d.; twenty-four at 9s. 9d. ; twenty-two 


at 9s.; and twenty-six at 7s. 6d. The estimated capital ex- 
penditure for the erection of the cottages, draining, fencing 
and laying out and sewering the roads is 39,690/, to which 
must be added 5,700/., the cost of the land, making a total 
of 45,3907. The money is to be borrowed for sixty years, 
and the suggested rentals will provide an income of 
3,040/. 14s., sufficient to meet the annual repayment of 
capital and interest, rates, taxes, &c., and to leave a 
margin of gs per cent. of the rental value for empties 
and repairs. 


eighbridges and Weighing Machinery 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


| SPECIAL WEICHING MACHINE FOR 
Te FIREPROOF FLOORS. 


“nn 


No. 88. 


1, & 1. AVERY, tta., sono 


IMPROVED TRAM WEICHING MACHINE. 


(NO LOOSE WEIGHTS.) 
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VARIETIES. 


Tue Duke of Portland has begun a scheme of exten- 
sive improvements on the holises of the crofters on his 
northern sporting estate of Berriedale, which will abolish 
all thatched roofs and give every crofter a substantial slated 
model cottage. 

Tue Birmingham Drainage Board have passed a resolu- 
tion which authorised an application to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for sanction to a loan of 45,o00/ for the 
construction of 7 acres of bacteria beds at Minworth 
Greaves. 

Dr. RecinaALpD DupFIELD, medical officer of health for 
Paddington, has been appointed to represent the Incor- 
porated Society of Medical Officers of Health on the 
registration committee for the national registration of 
plumbers. 

Durinc the residence of the Lord High Commissioner 
at Holyrood Palace the lighting has hitherto been done by 
oil lamps, but this year a departure will be made by the 
introduction of petrolite safety lamps, of which about eighty 
will be used. 

Tue Glamorgan County Council are using drastic 
measures to save householders from lead poisoning. They 
are requesting Councils not to grant certificates of habita- 
tion to any houses where the water supply is in any danger 
of being poisoned through the use of leaden service pipes. 


Tue Leeds Corporation are about to advertise for tenders 
for the construction of the Leighton reservoir, an under- 
taking which is roughly estimated to cost 450,o00/ Their 
engineer advises them that it will be better, having regard 
to the difficulties of the task and the magnitude of the 
undertaking, if, with the other works the Corporation have 
in hand, they let it by contract. 

For the convenience of passengers travelling to and 
from Frankfort-on-Main by the Harwich route the Great 
Eastern Railway Company has arranged for through 
carriages to be run on and from May 1 between the Hook 
of Holland and Frankfort, via Mayence, in connection with 
the arrival and departure of the steamers. Passengers will 
be due to arrive at Frankfort at 4.5 p.m. and on the return 
journey to leave at 1.40 P.M. 


Pulsometer Engi a0 


Mulsometer! 


Steam Pump. 


Will pump dirty and gritty water. 

Has no moving parts except the 
valves. 

Needs no skilled attention. 

Will work suspended by a chain; 


12 sizes in stock. 


On Sale or Hire. 


Write for List No. 107. 
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Tue general purposes committee of the Southport Tawa 
Council recommend the Council not to accept the amendec 
offer made by a syndicate for leasing a portion of the fore. 
shore for entertainment purposes. The offer Proposed ¢ 
rental of 1,000/. per annum for a twenty-one years’ lease 
with the option of renewing for a further twenty-one years 
should the land not be required~for building Purposes 
The part of the foreshore mentioned consists of eben 
50 acres of land and water. 


Lorp Etcuo (chairman of the improvements committe | 
of the London County Council), in reply to a question or 
Tuesday, said he sincerely hoped they would soon be able 
to revise the conditions of letting the Council’s surplus 
lands. They had recently been “considering the whole 
question of the surplus lands in Westminster, Hackney 
and elsewhere, and he hoped, in about a fortnight’s time, tc 
bring up a report on the subject which would be satisfactory 
to the Council. 


LercHwortH CoTraGEs AND BurLpines, Lrp., has Bee 
formed by First Garden City, Ltd., chiefly for the purpose 
of erecting cottages for unskilled labourers at the Garden 
City estate at Letchworth, Hertfordshire. The share 
capital is to be 30,000/. A cottage costing 150/, includ ling 
architect’s fees and builder’s protits, and containing three 
bedrooms, a good size living-room, scullery, with bath, &c, 
may be taken as one of several types. Such cottages ‘have 
actually been built upon the estate for the sum named, and 
they can be readily let at 4s. 6d¢. per week. To this must be 
added rates representing (including water rate) another 84, 
making 5s 2d. per week in all. The company will put the 
work of building out to contract. Applications may be 
made for the 12,750 Four per Cent Guaranteed Preterence 
shares of 12, each which are now offered. 


Mr. W. H. Orrert, the United States Consul- Gerla 
at Kingston, in a report to the Washington Bureau of 
Manufactures, says that although the recent catastrophe 
was naturally in every respect deplorable, yet it has taught 
the people of Jamaica invaluable lessons in building con- 
struction. The Government very wisely has under con- 
sideration a building Jaw which aims at a uniform class of 
reconstructed buildings to more readily stand the violence 
of nature or fire, and it would appear that steel with rein- 


LONDON & 
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yd concrete will play an important part in this recon- 
y:tion of the principal business houses and banks. The 
tens having appealed to the British Government for an 
srial loan of nearly a million and a half to be used for 
‘astruction purposes, he takes it that if it is granted 
stringent provisions will be made in its application so 
insure buildings being erected as earthquake and fire- 
~f as possible so as to safeguard the loan. Hence it is 
jus that these buildings will be constructed principally 
sel and reinforced concrete. 

Ir. F. W. Harris, chemist to the Corporation, has pre- 
da report on the unsatisfactory ventilation of the 
¢zow Council Chamber. His tests showed that a mini- 
1 figure for respiratory impurity of 4.14—twice as high 
'e Chaumont’s limit for good ventilation—was obtained 
h 35 to 40 members were present; it was 7.31 when 
q¢nembers were on the floor of the House. The respira- 
impurity in the House of Commons does not exceed 2. 
ye of the samples of air contained a proportion of car- 
ik acid gas in excess of the legal limit adopted for 
sing sheds. Two of the samples, giving respectively 
and 11.31 parts carbonic acid gas per 10,000 parts air, 
s in excess of the limit which Dr. Haldane concluded 


» shops. 


ide air forced into the chamber. 
r is the impure quality of the air forced into the 
fiber through the two inlets situated nearest the 
-room. 
‘Ew waterworks have been completed at Basingstoke 
cost of nearly 20,000/, The scheme was planned by 
ie R. Phipps, the borough engineer and surveyor. The 
}well and pumping-station is near Basingstoke station, 
nd quite isolated from dwellings. The well is 60 feet 
in the chalk, with 35 yards of headings at the bottom, 
nelds an ample supply for the town and for the railway 
om, which takes one-third of the total. The water is 
ibed by the county analyst as “a typical chalk water— 
bf the purest that can be obtained.” The two well- 
ios, of 14 inches diameter, are of the three-throw type, 
/pumping capacity being 40,000 gallons an hour. The 
> horse-power of the engines is about 6, but the actual 


E. 
i} 


work done by the pumps requires only about 40 horse- 
power. The motive power for the machinery is supplied 
by a suction gas plant. The new works include a high- 
service reservoir at Cliddesden and new mains to the old 
reservoirs at South View, which supply the low levels, and 
to the new reservoir, which has a capacity of 240,000 gallons. 

THREE years ago it was decided to construct the terminus 
of the Soudan railways at Port Soudan, the name given to 
an inlet on the west coast of the Red Sea, formerly known 
as Sheikh Bargout, 700 miles south of Suez and thirty-five 
miles north of Souakin. According to the local consul the 
town Is at present composed of temporary wooden buildings, 
occupied by a population of about 5,000. Water is laid on 
from wells to houses belonging to the Government, and 
also to a series of hydrants in case a fire should break out. 
The possibilities for British trade in a new market such as 
this demand special consideration. Mr. Hohler thinks that 
competition might be made with Austria-Hungary in supply- 
ing cheap furniture of almost all kinds—cupboards, bent- 
wood chairs, tables, &c. There is an excellent opening for 
ironware, light girders for building in particular. These 
are at present supplied from Belgium. They are con- 


| siderably lighter and much cheaper than those of British 
reasonable to expect under ordinary circumstances in | 
He states it is obvious that the chief cause of | 
saefficient ventilation is the inadequacy of the volume of | 
Another contributing | 


make, and are apparently strong enough for the work they 
have to do. There is no reason whatever why British 
manufacturers could not produce these girders. The de- 
mand for them will be very considerable when the land 
tenure question is settled and the building of the town 
commences in earnest. Germany supplies a quantity of 
house fittings, locks, door handles, clasps for French doors, 


| &c., also enamelware of a cheap quality. Here again there 


is an opening. 


THE BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, OLYMPIA. 


Some of the exhibitors were careful to draw attention to 
the fact that what they displayed had not been specially 
prepared for Olympia, but was a fair example of their pro- 
ductions. In the case of Flliott’s Moulding and Joinery 
Company, Litd., of Newbury, there was no need for this, at 
any rate so far as the most conspicuous feature of their 
stall was concerned. We have already expressed admira- 
tion for the imposing door in oak and yellow pine which 


ATENT INDEPENDENT TRE 
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_ =PATERSON’S BITUMEN SHEETING. = 


Doesn’t LEAK. 


Absolutely Waterproof. 
Keeps the heat out in summer. 
Keeps the cold out in winter. 


Doesn’t CRACK. 


NTHAM BOILER. 


RIVETTED OR WELDED. 
NO BRICKWORK REQUIRED. 


All Flues internal and entirely surrounded by water. 
The most economical, efficient, and reliable Boilers on 
the market. 


Heating Power, 1,000 to 10,000 feet of 4-inch Pipes. 


Write for Catalogue. 


GEORCE COTTON & GCO., LID., 


Victoria Boiler Works, 
HOLMES CHAPEL, CHESHIRE. 


Telegrams, “‘Corron, HotmEs CHAPEL.” 


Doesn’t ROT. 


Just the roofing material for all weathers 
and all climates. 
Made in various thicknesses and widths. 


Write for Booklet “ Y” and Sample. 


PATERSON’S BITUMEN DAMP COURSE. 


i 


i 
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was made for the front entrance of New York Lodge, 
Bourne End, a residence being fitted up for a wealthy 
American. Unfortunately (and yet fortunately) the owner 
arrived in England. Asa consequence, Messrs. Elliott had 
to remove the doors from Olympia to Bourne End and 
erect them post haste. We say fortunately because it has 
provided us with an opportunity of seeing another highly 
creditable specimen of the workmanship turned out from 
Newbury. This time it is a solid Spanish mahogany 
circular vestibule in course of preparation for the Capital 
and Counties Bank, Weston-super-Mare, according to. the 
design of the architects, Messrs. Hans Price & William 
Jane. Presumably Messrs. Elliott sell their doors as fast 
as they can make them, because the present example has 
yet to receive finishing touches at the Newbury works. 
Most people would, however, presume that the woodwork 
had already reached its highest state of perfection, for it is 
difficult to see how it can be improved upon in appearance. 

If Messrs. Phillips G Son, Speedwell Works, Birming- 
ham, had their way safe-breakers would rapidly become an 
extinct race. There can be little doubt that they are dying 
out even now, thanks to modern ingenuity. But Messrs. 
Phillips are pitiless and wish to remove their very means 
of subsistence. The greatest burglar artist will have to 
confess himself outmanceuvred when he tries persuasion 
on their new patent channel bolt, and, seeing his occupa- 
tion disappearing, will perhaps contemplate the possible 
advantages of honesty. Of recent years he has been finding 
more and more difficulty in getting at the bolts of safes and 
forcing them back. What will his feelings be on finding 
that the door is one huge bolt, and that the harder he tries 
to force it (supposing he had succeeded in drilling a hole in 
the side) the more secure it becomes? On the outer edge of 
the safe door is a special rolled-steel channel section shaped 
something like a square hook. When the door is closed and 
the handle turned this section fits into another similarly 
shaped section, but with the hook reversed. Therefore every 
fraction of an inch is locked. Should the hinge be removed 
it still remains as firmly locked. Water, if played on the 
surface, would have no opening through which to penetrate. 
This chanel bolt is fitted to all sizes of safes. Protection 
of another kind is offered by their patent keyhole safety 
plug This is intended to enable a safe, of which two, or 
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more keys are in use, to be secured against any but 
master key. To achieve this one key is supplied wh 
can unscrew at the point where the handle projects bey 
the keyhole. The master key is inserted and then twis 
once or twice so as to detach the handle. The key pro. 
then acts as an immovable plug until the handle js ag 
screwed on. : 
The Colne River Varnish and Enamel Company, of W 
Drayton, Middlesex, were anxious to show visitors (as y 
as tell them) what their specialties were capable of, ¢ 
therefore arranged to decorate any woodwork introducec 
the charming brick pavilion of C. H. Norris, Ltd, inelud 
its bold wooden cornice and porch pillars, painted y 
their snow-white flat japan, christened “Dialene.” 4 
splendour of the green front door was due to tt 
special front door varnish. “ Dialene” is made in e 
shell and glossy japan. It-is said of it that it has a la 
covering capacity, is easily worked, will not show overl 
may be washed with ordinary soap and does not 
creamy. A sight of the pavilion was ample proof on 
latter point. The price list of the twenty-six decorat, 
varnishes made by the company compares favourably 
those of other high-class varnish makers. 
The Building Exhibition was not without its tribute 
loyalty to the royal family. Walter C. Candy, Birmingh; 
showed small tile panels of the King and Queen, and mc 
over, had the gratification of presenting a pair to the Pri 
and Princess of Wales on the occasion of their memora 
visit. It is a far cry to turn to their sanitary specialt 
But it is with these that the stand was mostly concern 
They comprise pipes, tiles, bricks, sinks, ridges, quarr 
lavatory basins, chimney-pots, &c. Candy’s ‘ Walla: 
upright supply closet is remarkable for its adaptability 
receiving the fall pipe from the cistern, for its strength, 
its cheapness, and for its facility in fixing. Their lock 
sink drainer and plug is fixed to the sink at the works: 
travels with it. In use it is locked to the sink, but | 
easily be taken out for cleaning the pipe, and serves th 
purposes—(1) it retains water in sink for washing 
(2) it prevent back smells from sink or gulley, and G3 
stops draught up the sink pipes. In conjunction with 
sink they have patented an outlet pipe to flush at an an 
in the direction of the yard gulley. Part of the stand was 


TUOUNSTALL’S 


GUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUME! 
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2 he wooden pavilion roofed with plain and decorated | &c., or of the excluder itself. It appears as if it would be 
reley tiles. as durable as itis simple. Z i 7 
‘Marpedo” and “ Antirot,” manufactured by /. 7. Fuller | interior or exterior Eee ae ane pet ae 
at , sing ake inwal 
|, Lid, at Reading, were both represented at the stall | opening casement windows. It is made in two patterns 
she Grooved Wallpaper Co. ‘Marpedo,” the sanitary | Aand B. Pattern A can be affixed without the nid of a 
aiable water paint, is obtainable either asa paste or as joiner, it being simply screwed on to the Burface of the 
dy powder. The latter is prepared specially in a pure | door, anc rather adds to the appearance of it Pattern B 
fe for ceilings and outside or inside walls. It is calcu- | is applied underneath, the bottom of the door being rebated 
that for ordinary work a 7-lb. tin of powder will | to receive it, and when fixed it is practically out of sight 
¢ about 70 square yards (a case containing sixteen | The sole makers of the Durabar are the Draught Tvust 
| tins costs 36s.), while 1 cwt. of paste will cover about | and Weather Excluder Company, whose offices are Palace 
@) yards on plaster walls, non-porous surfaces, or Chambers, Hereford. A 
ad-coat work, and costs from 30s. to 4os. ‘ Marpedo” The exhibition at Olympia has excelled its predecessors 
4,9een for many years past popular as an economical and in the number of visitors and the interest taken in the 
Bive covering for walls, and a substitute for oil paint | contents of the stalls. It must be allowed that on no 
distemper. Messrs. Fuller & Co., Ltd., in addition, | former occasion was so creditable a display brought 
nght their “ Antirot” to the notice of visitors. As its | together, and the exhibitors, we hope, will be amply repaid 
ye implies, it is a patent chemical wood preservative, | for their enterprise. 
ith is also applicable to stone. Decay in timber in SSS ee eee 
«sed positions is frequently due to the fact that the | A HEATING DISPUTE. 
} ges in temperature, moisture, &c., cause the fibre of | Tue following letter has been addressed to the convener 
vood to contract and expand, and the rain dissolving | or chairman of the Dundee School Board by Mr. J. H. 
she soluble albumin leaves innumerable minute open- | Langlands, the architect, concerning the contracts for heating 
4 exposed to the further action of the elements. We | in two of the schools Be . - 
old that ‘‘ Antirot ” by direct chemical action coagulates | ‘* After the serious charges which appeared in the letter 
tally i albumin, thus forming substances that are | addressed to the board by Messrs. G. H. Nicoll & Co. and 
h 


tically insoluble and therefore unaffected by moisture or | Mr. Keay I deem it my duty to the board and to myself to 
ee of temperature ; the surface of the wood treated | put you, as convener, and, through you, the board, in pos- 
i “ Antirot” presents a most powerful resistance to the | session of a full explanation of the matter. On July 6 
ither. From practical tests it has been proved that | 1905, offers were taken in for the heating of the Harris 
nary deal will take up as much as 10 per cent. of its | Academy. Messrs. A. L. Peacock & Co. were the lowest 
ght of ‘ Antirot,” and the more sappy the wood the | and the successful contractors, and they carried out the 
Ve " Antirot ” it will absorb. | work to my entire satisfaction, and I have pleasure in 
fhe “ Durabar” patent draught, Gust and weather ex- knowing that the system has all along worked remarkably 
lier and water bar which was shown during the last few | well. Messrs. G. H. Nicoll & Co. and Mr. Keay were un- 
: is the invention of Mr. A. R Groome, A.R.1.B.A., of | successful offerers. It is alleged that whereas the specifica- 


feford. It is very simple in its construction, .there is no | tion required wrought-iron fittings, cast-iron fittings have 
¢ plicated mechanism or springs, neither is there any pin | been substituted, to the disadvantage of the board, and that 
rtriking plate projecting out at the end of the excluder to | full payment was made. The specifications, of which the 
gh in one’s clothes. It is brought into action by the | complainants had copies, made no mention as to whether 
| ing of the door, and rapidly and silently raises itself up wrought-iron or cast must be used, and the contractors 
mn the floor or other surface immediately the door is would be entitled to use the latter, both pipings and fittings 
yned, so that there is no rubbing or wearing of the carpet, if sufficient weight were used; but absolutely not an inch 


"HE “DRAWWELL” GRATE 


WAS PLACED 


First in the Final Tests, 


at the recent test with Firegrates at 
‘ne New Government Offices in Whitehall, 
ander the direction of a sub-committee of 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in 
conjunction with Sir Henry Tanner anda 
committee of experts, for smoke abatement, 
heating power, fuel economy, and suit- 
ability for public and private buildings. 


N.B.—All Grates bear the Trade Mark and Name of 
‘6 Drawwell” on firebrick to insure against imitation. } 


\ 


This Grate can only be supplied through 
Builders’ Merchants, Ironmongers, &c., 
but Drawings and Particulars can be 
obtained from 


KER, Ltad.,| 


NDERS, Ferham Works, ROTHERHAM. 


Ww. B. CLARKE, Agent, 


| GENERAL IRONFOU RS, 
‘don Showrooms, Saracen’s Head Buildings, Snow Hill, City, where the “Drawwell” can be seen in action. 
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of cast-iron piping was used. The piping is entirely of | Road school and New East End school system, I wil] 
wrought-iron. Another charge is that, whereas the specifi- | prepared to give such explanations as, I am convin, 
cation demands a double system of piping, the job has been | must be satisfactory to yourself and the board.” 

carried out on the one-pipe system. This is incorrect. 
The double system (flow and return mains) was faithfully 
carried out, as may be seen by you or any party who will THE STORY OF THE BRICK. 


take the trouble to examine. It is true there is only one | Tue building brick is such a common thing that one Sra 
riser and one valve to each radiator. Before commencing I excused for supposing that it always existed, and so .. 


was doubtful whether in an old building such as the DOO atte aden ane discoverer, yet there was a time whe 
in question single risers could be successfully used owing vi 


: : “ : : 

to the arrangement and plan of the building, and I therefore | @'d not exist. It was “necessity, the mother of Invent 
specified 4-inch return pipes and valves for each radiator to | Which called it, like many other things, into being, ’ 
be used, if found necessary. In the course of construction | recent Babylonian expedition of the University of Chics 
I found that single risers were practicable, and accordingly | says the director, Professor Banks, in the Scientific Ameri 
carried out the job with them. The actual piping used on | while excavating at Bismya discovered that the brick , 
the job, which includes the risers, was measured, as can | first employed in Mesopotamia nearly 10,000 years ago. 
be seen from my measurement book, before the account | that level alluvial plain, absolutely without stones for bu 
was paid, and piping and valves not used were deducted. | ing material, but with an abundance of clay, primitive n 
The contractors’ offer was 220/. and the total amount paid | when he wished for a house more substantial than on. 
was 245/. 13s. 3@., or 25/. 13s. 3d. over the contract. This | reeds constructed its walls of the common clay soil of 
was made up as follows :—When ordering the fan from the | ground. , Experience taught him that if the clay w 
makers they warned me that a 36-inch fan going at the | moulded and dried in the sun it would be more dural 
speed necessary for the amount of air required to pass | When he laid a chunk of moist clay in the sun to dry, 
would be lable to cause such noise as would be | made the first brick. a 
disagreeable in the classrooms immediately over, and In the lowest strata of the ruins of the exceedin 
on this practical advice I substituted a 48-inch fan at an | ancient city of Bismya, walls of these shapeless bri 
additional cost of 187. During the execution of the work | were discovered; it was at a very early period that 
the teacher complained of the want of heat in the workshop, | Babylonians began to form the clay in a rectangular mot 
and I introduced a radiator there at a cost of 5/. 10s. The|as the modern Arabs of the desert still continue to 
balance, 2/. 3s. 3d., was caused by incidental small items. The man who first discovered that bricks could 
With regard to the covering of pipes, it is correct that | burned was that half-naked Babylonian of about 4500: 
moulded asbestos was specified and ordinary asbestos used, | who, while poking among the ashes of his old camp f 
but that was found more suitable as there were so many | saw that the once moist clay beneath it had become h 
bends. The material is the same, the only difference being | andred. The first bricks which he burned were exceedin 
that in the one case it is brought moulded on the job in | crude in shape, flat on the bottom where the moist c 
sections and fixed round the pipes by straps, while in the | had rested upon the ground to dry, and rounded on the t 
other it is brought in the plastic state and plastered round | Although the form was suggestive of the rectangular, 
the pipes in position. When finished the one is as expen- | bulging sides gave it a somewhat circular appearance, 
Sive as the other. It will gratify me if the board, or any | soft mud, if placed upon the ground to dry, would assu1 
neutral expert they may appoint, would examine and sift | These early bricks were small and thin, measuring ab 
the whole charges which have been made against me, with, | 20 centimetres in length and 5 in thickness, yet as time p 
as it appears to me, an intention to injure my professional gressed they rapidly grew to about twice that size. 
reputation. In regard to the allegations made as to Ancrum The modern manufacturer who stamps his name ur 
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»:ks from his kiln is but imitating the brickmaker of 
years ago. The earliest known mark which appears 
ye surface of the ancient brick was made by pressing 
| of the thumb or of a round stick into the soft clay. 
t. bricks became larger, an interesting system of 
gs was adopted by the royal builders. The first 
f the series consisted of but a straight line drawn 
(vise along the surface of the brick; the next genera- 
yried the mark by drawing a line diagonally and the 
j/ided a diagonal line forming a Saint Andrew’s cross. 
{arth generation drew two parallel lines lengthwise 
ye surface of the brick, the fifth drew them diagonally, 
1s the series continued with three, four and five lines 
|e dynasty came to an end 
| far from 3800 B.c. the Semites invaded Babylonia, 
‘rgon, the king of about that date, modified the brick 
jyuare shape, a form which has continued in the 
1 to the present time. He also discarded the ancient 
e of brick marks to adopt a stamped impression of 
jane and titles. His son, Naram Sin, finding the large 
of Sargon, which measured 42 centimetres square 
<n thickness, too cumbersome, reduced them to about 
“timetres square. A thousand years later, or about 
y3.¢., the size had been reduced to about 30 centi- 
4, with the thickness of 6 centimetres. Thus they 
ed to the end of the Babylonian Empire, and the 
; of Nebuchadnezzar at Babylon were entirely con- 
d of them. 
): brick inscription, which first appeared in 3800 B.c., 
emes engraved but more frequently stamped, was 
jiced upon every brick of a structure. Naram Sin 
kia few of his bricks with the brief legend, “ Naram 
e Builder of the Temple of Ishtar.” Of later kings 
scriptions, which were longer, appeared upon a 
‘number of bricks. I found in the Bismya temple 
yone of every twenty bricks of Dungi of 2750 B.c. 
red with ninelines. .Nebuchadnezzar stamped nearly 
‘brick in his numerous vast constructions with a 
, inscription which read :— 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
‘The restorer of the temples Esagil and Ezida, 
The first-born son of Nabopolassar, king of Babylon.” 
[2 mason-of about 2800 B.c., while laying the square 


5 


brick, found that to end the courses evenly it was necessary 
to break a brick into halves. The manufacture of half- 
bricks then began, and thus arose a brick of the shape and 
approximately the size of those employed in our own 
country and in Europe. Together with the half-brick, as 
architecture became more complicated, the Babylonians 
employed other forms for binding the corners of walls, 
building columns and wells, and for ornamentation. Some 
were circular or semicircular, some were wedge shape with 
a rounded base or with the point missing; some were 
square, with one or more edges concave or convex, and of 
others a square from one corner had been omitted. 

In laying the bricks those of a plano-convex shape, 
which were employed about 4500 Bc., were set in the wall 
upon one edge and held in place with bitumen, the black 
pitch which comes from the hot springs at Hit, upon the 
Euphrates, or more frequently with mud. While the use 
of both bitumen and mud continued, some from the edge of 
the Arabian plateau was employed before Nebuchadnezzar’s 
time. It is now the common cement of Mesopotamia. 

Thus the brick and the brick stamp arose. Several 
thousands of years were required for its evolution from 
the lump of clay to the form which the Babylonians re- 
garded as perfect. In durability and in the variety of 
shapes the skill of the early brickmaker has never been 
surpassed. At Bismya we found bricks from 4500 B.c. as 
perfect as upon the day they were made, and our large 
desert house was constructed mostly of them. Our desert 
well was walled up with bricks 5,000 years old, and they 
will still be perfect long after the ordinary brick from the 
modern American kiln shall have crumbled to dust. In 
the latter days of Babylon, after the process of glazing had 
been discovered, huge designs of animals in various colours 
were represented in relief upon the brick walls, and so 
perfect was the design that each brick was moulded as care- 
fully as the sculptor now shapes the various stones which 
are fitted together to foriu a richly carved monument. 

To the archzologist this discovery of the origin and 
development of the brick and their stamps is of more than 
usual interest. It not only increases his knowledge of the 
life of early man, but, what is more valuable, it presents 
him with a clue by which he may determine at a glance the 
comparative if not the absolute age of the ruins of the many 
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buried Babylonian cities if only the fragment of a brick BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION. 


remains. ae 
| Ar the ordinary meeting of the Institution of Civil Engir 
TARRING ROADS. /on the 16th inst. Sir Alexander Kennedy, LL.D, k 
Iv connection with the competitions being carried out by | President, in the chair, the papers read were ‘‘ The Pyrt: 
the Roads Improvement Association, acting on behalf of | Bridge, Sydney, N.S.W.,” by P. Allan, M.Inst.C.E,, 
the Royal Automobile Club and the Motor Union of Great | “ Swing-Bridge over the River Avon at Bristol,” by W, | 
Britain and Ireland, oe as De Ce for caer Savile, Assoc. M_Inst.C.E. | 
r o vy. @ c: es a . 
tar upon existing Road, Suriaces, au e best preparation | The Pyrmont Bridge across Darling Harbour rep] 
of tar suitable for road purposes, seventeen entries have : : : ; ] 
: . : . : the old bridge built by a private company in 1857, 
been received—eight tar-spreading machines and nine pre- : : | 
. : ee : _new bridge and its approaches extend from Sussex S) 
parations of tar. It has been provisionally decided that the : : 
: - : “i: on the city side to Murray Street on the Pyrmont sho, 
experiments 1n connection with the competitions should be distance of 1,824 feet, the length alata alin 5 
carried out in the proximity of London about the middle of 29 ’ 5 &¢ Prope 


Pages : . : ; 1,210 feet. There are three 30-feet clear openings in 
May. The following is a list of the various competitors : Sydney approach for vehicular traffic to wharves; whil 


Tar-Spreading Machine Conipetttion. _the Pyrmont side the Darling Island Railway passes wy) 

Thomas Aitken, County Buildings, Cupar-Fife, one | a steel bridge of 25 feet span. Electrical motive powe 
machine. used for working the swing-span, also for roadway 

Emulsifix, 55 Cross Street, Manchester, one machine. and lighting, the whole being operated by one mS 
Johnstone-Lassailly Patent Road Binder Company, a conniug-tower on the centre of the swing-span. 


| 


45 Parliament Street, London, one machine. _ approaches are imposing in character, owing to the north 
Tarmaciser, Ltd, 7 Victoria Street, London, one | or exposed, sides of abutments and retaining-walls b 
machine. | faced with Pyrmont freestone. The clear headway al 
Tarspra, Ltd, 20 Victoria Street, London, three | high-water mark is 25 feet under the side spans, which. 
machines. twelve in number, with trusses of the Howe type slig 
Thwaite & Thorp, 29 Great George Street, Westminster, | modified. ee 
one machine. | The wrought-iron caisson forming the pivot-pier h’ 
Tar Preparation Competition. diameter of 42 feet, is 53 feet 13 inch in length, and the 

A 1 Craig, clo. Wishart & Sanderson, 15 York Place, | concentric rings of which it is composed are connected 5 
Edinburgh, two preparations. angle-bar bracing, the inner ring being splayed out at 
R. S. Clare & Co., tar distillers, Liverpool, one prepara- | bottom to form a cutting edge. It was sunk by o 
tion. ' dredging to the rock, which had a dip of 8 feet in 
Ermenite, Woodbank, Matlock Bath, one preparation. diameter. . 
Gas Light and Coke Company, London, one preparation. | The first section, weighing 50 tons, was put togethe 
Hahnite, 3-4 Great Winchester Street, London, one | an ironbark frame suspended by wire ropes from 
preparation. _ already erected permanent protecting platform. The li 
Kay Bros., Ltd, St. Petersgate Mills, Stockport, one | were eased off till floating point, when section after sec 
preparation. | was built on, until the harbour-bed was nearly reacl 
T. G. Marriott, 328 Renfrew Street, Glasgow, one pre- | weighting being done by depositing conercte between 
paration. _ walls. Care had been taken previously to level off thet 
Tar (Patents) Solidifying and Distilling Company, Ltd., | and the caisson was brought to true position by folc 

15 Mansion House Chambers, London, one preparation. ' wedges between timber guides against the side of 
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a5 and the piles of the platform. Once grounded, the 
«| material was removed by means of a bucket dredger 
¢jrock was reached. Bores having disclosed 25 tect 
<fsandy clay, it was intended to excavate in the dry in 
e oping rock sufficiently to enable the cutting edge to 
'4ded on the solid for its whole periphery. When the 
| was pumped out the caisson listed 11 inches out of 
»e but only two small leaks occurred. Excavation pro- 
e.donthe high side, the caisson being lowered 2 feet 
fuy-eight hours, when a “blow” filled the chamber in 
ely minutes, but did not alter the plumb. This was 
siess due to the stiff clay not following the cant, the 
-shead eventually breaking the seal. : 

“,e advantage of a dry foundation was considered so 
that pumping-out was decided upon, despite the 
ative of excavation and depositing of the bottom 
‘ft of concrete by divers which had been provided for 
42 contract. A large bank of clay was put in position 
jxcavation of the remaining 6 feet of rock in the wet 
oceeded with by “jumpers.” During excavation the 


> 


—] 


was kept near the top of the inner wall. Upon rock 
1 cleared about 1 foot, water was pumped down about 
+d on until the contract depth was reached. Non- 
ifmity of strata and any consequent tilting was imme- 
erect position with its top only 24 inches out of level— 
ie the margin of 1 foct allowed. The plumb sides 
a ht-gauges figured on the inner wall materially assisted 
‘stails are then given as to how concrete was deposited 
vers where the cutting edge was not bearing, and how 
t, Upon lowering the water only three small leaks were 
a |, which, when led to a sump, could be kept down by 
sup to 12 feet above the cutting edge. From this point 
sisson was filled with rubble sandstone concrete, the 
ilation, excluding friction and buoyancy, is 6,800 tons. 

he rest-piers are of concrete with masonry tops, the 


jet, and the caisson was allowed to settle, this being 
ity dealt with, the cutting edge being ultimately bedded 
2 caisson and the simple expedient of having four 
aiieving this accuracy. 

eiside of the chamber was made secure before pumping 
nbaling. Concreting was then carried on day and 
1s weighing up to 3tons. The total weight on the 
fight one, being founded on rock, whilst that on the 
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Sydney side is carried on fifty-eight piles driven to the rock 
64 feet below low-water mark. The site for the latter was 
excavated by a ladder dredge to a level clay bottom 32 feet 
below low-water, piles being driven to the rock with a 
follower, and finished alternately 2 feet and 3 feet 6 inches 
above this level. Sheathing was then built round, and a 
box for concreting was formed. After divers had removed 
accumulated silt, &, sand was deposited over the whole 
area to obtain a clean bottom. The method adopted for 
depositing concrete (1,850 cubic yards in nineteen days) 
through water by special tripping boxes and for overcoming 
‘slurry ” are fully described. 

The four N-shaped main girders forming the swing-span 
have horizontal tops with curved bottom booms, and are 
223 feet in length, with a depth of 15 feet at the centre and 
5 feet at the ends. Owing to the high speed of swinging 
a rigid deck span was essential, which was obtained by 
rivetting the buckled plates to the projecting bottom flange- 
plates of the top booms. The swiny is of the rim-bearing 
type, its weight of 850 tons when swinging being distri- 
buted by means of small girders to equidistant points on 
the drum. 

Great ingenuity was displayed by the supervising engi- 
neers in England in arranging for the treads and tracks of 
the turn-table to be faced up true, the diameter (35 feet) 
being so large that provision for turning could not be given 
effect to without buildiug special lathes. The method 
adopted is fully described. When the parts were erected 
the sections fitted accurately, and the fact that the span has 
coasted 70 degrees after cutting off the current shows the 
easy running of the track. 

Difficulty was experienced through the pivot moving, 
and owing to the rollers seizing and tearing off the ends of 
the radial rods. The steps taken to overcome these defects, 
which became serious, are fully detailed. The results 
were gratifying, for in the three years after effecting these 
alterations the swing-span was opened 18,816 times without 
a hitch or any expenditure for repairs, whilst there is not 
an idle roller, thus showing complete distribution of the 
weight. 

The electrical equipment for operating the swing-span 
consists of two 50 horse-power motors, located on a 
machinery platform within the drum, and driving a main 
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horizontal shaft connected by vertical shafts and bevel- 
gearing to the rack at the top of the pier. The motors have 
a guaranteed starting effort of 5,384 lbs. at 3.143 inches 
radius from the centre of the armature shaft; also an 
armature-speed of 509 revolutions per minute in 24 seconds 
with load, and current not exceeding 130 ampéres in either 
motor. Results are given of exhaustive tests made of the 
power and cost for opening the span. The quickest opening 
was 30 seconds, costing 0.357d. ; whilst the most economical 
run took 55 seconds, costing 0.192d., with a maximum effort 
of 48 horse-power. 

Tables show the cost and speed of lifting the ends of the 
span and working the gates, while a full description of the 
working is given, together with details of the design of the 
controlling brake and the latch and catch for securing the 
span. The motor-gear and solenoid brakes for the gates 
are also described, with an account of the difficulty ex- 
perienced before obtaining satisfactory results. 

Current is supplied by the Railway Commissioners at 
1d. per Board of Trade unit. During the four years 1902-6 
the swing was opened 24,610 times, the cost of the current 
being 83/. 6s 5d. The total cost of the work was 112,500/. 
The bridge was begun in 1899 and opened in 1902. 

The second paper describes a bridge built by the Cor- 


poration of Bristol to carry a carriage road and a double | 


line of the Great Western Railway across the river Avon. 


Part of the cost was borne by the Great Western Railway | 


Company. 
The bridge is part of a scheme of railway extension at 


junction with the Great Western main line at the west end 
of the docks, and thus relieve the congestion caused by 
goods traffic at Bristol station. It also improves the road 
communication between Bristol and its southern suburbs. 

The total length of the bridge, including approach-spans, 
is about 600 feet. 
which is 202 feet 6 iuches long, pivoted on a pier in the 
river. The two arms of this span are unequal, their lengths 
being 121 feet 6 inches and 81 feet respectively. All the 
river traffic passes through the channel spanned by the long 
arm, where there is a clear waterway 85 feet wide. 

The swing-span and one approach-span on the north 
side are double-decked, the roadway being carried on the 
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The main feature is the swing-syan, | 
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only where it is actually crossing the river. 
The work was divided into four contracts, namel 
foundations, superstructure, machinery and interlockij 
The foundations contract includes the following wor 
(a) Two river-piers, carrying respectively the 
pivot and the north end of the swing-span. These 
which are of masonry and concrete, were both built ; 
single-pile dams, and are founded on hard marl, (d) 
south abutment and approach, founded partly on cor 
taken down to the marl and the remainder on Pitch 
piles. (c) The north approach, where there are. 
masonry abutments, two of which are founded on 
and the third is partly on piles and partly on two cor 
columns, taken down to a hard bed of gravel. | 
The superstructure contract includes the SWing-sp; 
which the swinging weight is about 1,000 tons, 
approach spans on the north side and one on the sout} 
of the river. The paper gives particulars of the con: 
tion of all these spans and the methods of erection, ; 
description is also given of the turntable of the swing- 
and a tabular statement shows the weight of steelwo: 
each of the spans. 
The turning-machinery consists of two threet 
reversible hydraulic engines, situated in a tower aboy 


C 


_Toadway. These engines, by means of gearing, drive 
_ vertical shafts, each of which carries a pinion at its | 
the Bristol city docks, its main object being to provide a | 


end which engages in a circular rack on the lower r 
path. Only one of these engines is required to be us 
a time, the other being provided in case of a breakd 
Four 60-ton hydraulic presses are fixed, one at each er 
each main girder, and by means of these the endso 
girders are jacked up to enable sliding blocks to be m 
into position under the girders when the bridge has 
closed, or to be withdrawn when the bridge is to be ope 
When these sliding blocks are in position they transmi 
reactions to the abutments, and the main girders are 
supported at each end and at the turn-table. 

The paper gives a description of the navigation | 
and signals, and also of the interlocking with the rai 
signals 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


( no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
: this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 


peeived after the first post_on_ Tuesday mornings, 


d no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


i than first post on Saturday mornings, 


: EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


| of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
nnection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
2 Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
ie VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 

the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
picated matters arising from the provisions of this 
ficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
iswer any legal question that may be of interest to 
ly readers. All wetters must be addressed “LEGAL 
DVISER,” _ Office of ‘The Architect,’ Imperiai Build- 

--¢ - London, E.C. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
Shesrroae be held OE aes the:r contents. 


TENDERS? ETC: 


*,”* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, G&rc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 e.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BIRKENHEAD.—May 17.—The Corporation of Birkenhead 
invite tenders for a central public library on a site fronting 
to Market Place South and Albion Street. The competition 
is limited to architects practising or residing within the 
borough. Premiums of 50, 30 and 25 guineas will be 
awarded by. an assessor. Deposit one guinea. Mr. A. 
Gill, town clerk, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

Kincstown, co. Dusiin.—July 1.—For designs for build- 
ings for housing the very poor. First prize too/, second 
20/. Particulars on payment of rs from Mr. M. A. Manning, 
town clerk. 

Lonpon.—The metropolitan borough of Bethnal Green 
invite designs for municipal offices, council hall and com- 
mittee-rooms. Premiums of 1oo/ and 50/. Particulars 
and conditions on payment of 2/. 2s., returnable on receipt 
of design. Mr. Robert Voss, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Bethnal Green, E. 

WeymoutH —July 30.—The Town Council of the borough 
of Weymouth offer 100 guineas for design for pavilion on 
north side of pier. Further particulars from Mr. H. A. 
Huxtable, Municipal Offices, Weymouth. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Apincpon.—May 31.—For building manual instruction 
and cookery centre at the Council school. Deposit 2/. 2s. 
Send names to the Secretary to the Education Committee, 
The Forbury, Reading. 

BARNSLEY — May 6.—For excavating and levelling for 
proposed extensions, also erection of three warehouses, 
Peel Street. Mr. P. A..Hinchcliffe, 14 Regent Street, 
Barnsley. 

BrppuLPH AND BrppuLPH Moor.—May 25.—For proposed 
Council schools to accommodate 708 and 306 children 
respectively. Deposit 2/. 2s, and 1/. 1s. Mr. Graham Bal- 
four, director of education, County Education Offices, 


Staftord. 


Contractors to 


monn, 


REIGN ee ‘NORTHERN iw PURE » » 

(Kee = eee “cw, BITUMEN 

3678, ‘ - e) LEEDS.” 

‘PHALT © a” . SHEETING 
Chief Offices : 


EEA 


STANDARD BUILDINGS, CITY SQUARE, LEEDS. 


a 


ANAGLYPTA & 


London Show Rooms: 


London Tel. No. : 
Telegrams | 
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BrackBuRN.— May 4.—For repointing St. George’s | house, near Angmering station, Sussex. Mr. Harold j 


Presbyterian church and schools, Preston New Road. Mr. 
F. J. Parkinson, architect, 9 Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 

Biackpurn.—May 11.—For the erection of a new de- 
partment to Cedar Street Council school, to accommodate 
280 children. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. Cheers & Smith, 
architects, 24 Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 


Bopmin.—May 13.-—For the erection of a private resi- 
dence and certain other works in Priory Avenue. Mr. 
William J. Jenkins, architect, Bodmin. 

Braprorp. — May 13.—For the erection of baths and 
wash-houses, Victoria Street, Bradford, for the Manchester 
Corporation. Deposit 3/ 3s. The City Architect, Town 
Hall, Manchester. 

Bristot.—-May 13.—For the construction and mainten- 
ance for twelve months after completion of the super- 
structure of an engine and boiler-house for the graving dock 
at the Royal Edward Dock, in course of construction at 
Avonmouth. Deposit 57 Mr. W. W. Squire, engineer, 
Cumberland Basin, Bristol. 

CHESTERFIELD.—For the erection and completion of 
nurses’ home, together with various’ alterations and addi- 
tions to and reconstruction of present buildings, for the 
Governors of Chesterfield and North Derbyshire hospital 
and dispensary. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. W. Cecil Jackson, 
architect, 29 Knifesmith Gate, Chesterfield. 


CuiILswortHy.—May 16.—For the enlargement of Wes- 
leyan chapel and new stable and carriage-house at Chils- 
worthy, Holsworthy. Mr. R. Cory, Chilsworthy, Hols- 
worthy, Devon. 

Cransproox.—May 8 —For the erection of a chimney- 
shaft and repairs to cookhouse and other buildings at the 
workhouse. Mr. C. Payne, surveyor, Cranbrook, Kent. 

CrANBROOK.—May 14.—For alterations at the police- 
station. The County Architect, 86 Week Street, Maid- 
stone. 


DunprE.—May 6.—For erecting branch library at Strath- 
martine Road. Mr. James Thomson, city architect, Muni- 
cipal Offices, 91 Commercial Street, Dundee. 


East Preston.—May 13.—For addition of a room and 
other work at the infectious ward at the East Preston work- 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS L- 


“Relief Decorations.” 
LINCRUSTA-WALTON, 
SALAMANDER | CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 
London Show Rooms: 

1 Newman Street, W. 


London Tel. No. : 8769 Gerrard. 
Telegrams: ‘* Lincrusta-Walton, London.’’ 
SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on application to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paper Manufacturers Ltd., as 


ENGLISH GLASS MOSAIC 


Ww. G. CROTCH & SOR. 


Works and Offices: Magdalen Road; 
Showrooms : Wensum Street, NORWICH. 


LONDON: 44 Dean Street, Oxford Street, W. 


71 Southampton Row, W.C. 
Works Tel. No. : 155 Darwen. 
2731 Gerrard. 
fy“ An glypta, London.” 
UL“ Anaglypta, Darwen.”’ 


RECONSTRUCTED 
STONE. 


Potter, architect, 41 Warwick Street, Worthing. 


_ Exerer.—May 8.—For the erection of a detached hck 
on the Streatham Hall Estate, Cowley Road. Messrs, EF} 
Harbottle & Con, architects, County Chambers, Exeter, | 


FEenton.—May 13.—For the builder’s work requirec, 
the construction of public underground conveniences. 
Victoria Place. Mr. S. A. Goodall, surveyor, Town q 
Fenton, Staffs. | 


FoursHAm.—May 1o—For the enlargement and 
provement of the Foulsham Council school, Norf 
Deposit 17. 1s. Messrs. Morgan & Buckingham, archite 
1 Upper King Street, Norwich. 


| 


‘ 
i 
I 


Hawortu.—May 13.—The West Riding standing | 
committee invite whole tenders only in connection with 
following works, viz. :—Haworth new police station, Har 
new police station, Knaresborough court-house (additi, 
and alterations). Deposit 1/. in each case. Mr, J. Vick 
Edwards, county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 


Hexuam.—For the restoration of Slaley Church, 
A. B. Plummer, F.R.I.B.A., diocesan architect, Neweas 
on-Tyne. ‘ 


HIGHFIELD AND BirtLtEy.— May 14. —The Durh 
County Council invite sole tenders for erection of new scho 
at Highfield (near Rowlands Gill) and Birtley. Plans, spe 
fications and general conditions of contract can be s 
and bills of quantities obtained as follows :—For Highfi 
school, at the office of Messrs. Liddle & Browne, Prudent 
Buildings, Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; for Birt 
school, at the office of Mr. J. W. Rounthwaite, 13 Mos) 
Street, Newcastle-on Tyne. ,:) 


IrRELAnND.—May 6.—For the following new works, 
the Great Northern Railway Co. (Ireland) :—Extension 
Post Office rooms, Portadown station. Deposit 2/ 
each ; forms of tender 1s. each. Mr. W. H. Mills, engine 
in-chief, Amiens Street, Dublin. 


IRELAND.—May 6.—For the following new work, for t 
Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland) :—Extension 
general offices, Amiens Street, Dublin. Deposit 21 
Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, Amiens Street, Dublii 


a} 
ie: 
BS 


| LIGNOMUR 


Works: Old Ford Road, | 


London Tel. No. : 422 East. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Lignomur, London.” — 


COMPLETE PLAST 
DECORATIONS. 


ROWE BROS. & Co. Lt 
CITY LEAD WORKS, CANONS MARSH, BRISTOL. _ 
Manufacturers of Sheet Lead, Lead Pipes, any size or substance up to 6 in. diameter. Lead Wire and Tape for 


Tron Pipe Jointing, Window Lead, Lead Sash Weights, Plumbers’ and Tinman’s Solder, White Lead Corroders 
(Dutch Stack Process), and Grinders. Medal awarded by the Royal Sanitary Institute, 1906. 


A LARCE STOCK OF FIRECLAY URINAL AND LAVATORY RANCES, SPECIAL SINKS, PEDESTAL CLOSETS AND BATHS. — Z 


Architects are specially invited to inspect our Show Roo 
Ons: ara ‘ L rasa 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT 


Price Two Shillings. Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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granp.—May 9.—For the following works for the 
yonderry County Council, viz. to alter, repair, and make 
ons to the Coleraine court house. Not to exceed 
<' County Surveyor’s Office, County Court House. 


ELAND.—May 14.——-For erecting an organ chamber and 
« works at the First Presbyterian church, Bangor. 
<'s, Young & Mackenzie, architects, Scottish Provident 
jings, Belfast. 

ietanp.—May 17.—For building a parochial house at 
xe. Mr. Edward J. Toye, architect, 20 Great James 
5 Londonderry. 

1 —May 24.—For erecting church near Doagh, 
+e committee of Donegore Second Presbyterian church. 
JN. D. R. Taggart, architect, 2 Wellington Place, 
(st. 

uGHLEY.—May 9.—For the mason, joiner, slater, 
per and ironwork required in erection of a workshop 
(ulbourne Street. The Keighley Ironworks Society, 
jiley. 

).NCASTER.— May 4.—For new villa for private patients 
county lunatic asylum. Deposit 2/ 2s. Application 
»ril 20 to Mr. H. Aspinall, architect, Prudential Build- 
Dale Street, Liverpool. 


jeps.—May 6.—For the whole or any of the several 
di required in the erection of twelve back-to-back 
vs in Harehills Lane. Forward names to Messrs. 
‘ Winn & Sons, architects and surveyors, 84 Albion 
¢, Leeds. 

lagu. —May 4.—For the erection of receiving wards at 
‘orkhouse. Mr. J. C. Prestwich, architect, Bradshaw- 
lich, Lancs. 

}TTLEBOROUGH —May 4.—For the erection of 170 
> yards of river wall at their sewage works. Mr. 
e H. Wild, clerk and surveyor, Littleborough, Lancs. 


TrLE BrouGHton.—May 9.—For the erection of loose- 
i, &e., at the Hill Farm, Little Broughton, near Cocker- 
ii, The Estate Office, Cockermouth Castle. 


ce, 7.—For erecting improvements, &c., 
] Luckett Council school, Cornwall. Mr. B. C. Andrew, 


ig to the committee, Biddicks Court, St. Austell. 


Stocked 


0 
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CONTRACT REPORTER. 9 


_ Lymince.—May 9.—For building an office and founda- 
tions for a weighbridge at the workhouse. Mr. R. Loner- 
gan, clerk, 11 Cheriton Place, Folkestone. 

MaccLesF1ELD.—May 7.—For the erection of a store and 
fitters’ shop at the gasworks and a brick boundary wall to 
gasholder yard. Deposit 1os. Mr. Newbigging, engineer, 
Town Hall, Macclesfield. 

Mancuester.—May 8.—For supplying and fixing tiled 
dados at the Mansfield Street (Ardwick) and Seymour Road 
(Clayton) municipal schools. Deposit 1/7 1s. Manchester 
Education Committee Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 

Mire Enp.—May 4.—For additions to Tubswick farm- 
house, Mile End. Mr. Herbert Goodyear, borough engineer 
and surveyor, Town Hall, Colchester. 

Mitrorp Havren.—May 4.—For the erection of three 
dwelling-houses in Dewsland Street. Mr. Alex. S. Chugg, 
architect and surveyor, 14 Waterloo Road, Milford Haven. 

Rapcuirre.—May 25.—For the construction of public 
conveniences in the Coronation Park. The Council’s En- 
gineer, Council Offices, Radcliffe. 

St. Nicnotas.—May 6.—For the erection of a cottage 
at St. Nicholas, near Cardiff. Mr. C. H. Kempthorne, 


| architect and surveyor, Albert Chambers, High Street, 


Cardiff. 


ScoTLanp.—May 6.—For the mason, carpenter, plumber, 
plasterer and painter’s work of house and shop to be 
erected in Aberchirder, Elgin. Mr. R. B. Pratt, architect, 
Town and County Bank Buildings, Elgin. 


ScoTtanp.—May 8.—For the mason, carpenter, plumber, 
slater and plasterer’s work of a cottage to be erected at 
Upper Manbeen, Elgin. Mr. John Wittet, architect, Elgin. 

ScoTLanp.—May 8.—For the mason, carpenter, plumber 
and slater’s work of restoration after fire at Stoneyfield, 
Pluscarden, Elgin. Mr. John Wittet, architect, Elgin. 

Scortanp.—May 22.—For the erection of a battery- 
house and relative works at Hamilton, for the Lanark 
County Council. Deposit 1/4 Mr. W. L. Douglas, C.E., 
district engineer, District Offices, Hamilton. 

SOUTHALL.—May 14.—For construction of an under- 
ground convenience, for the Southall-Norwood Urban 
District Council. Mr. Reginald Brown, A.M.LC.E., &c., 
engineer and surveyor, Public Offices, Southall, Middlesex. 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


Ze WV 
law 


HST ‘* HYDRO” MADE. 


'ASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
OTHER WELL.—— 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


»°plain °30s. 0d. 


AKER OF HIGH-CLASS 


NTS & SASH WINDOW 
on Road, CARLISLE. 


ERFECTION 


- ss 


ling required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 


dal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 


(RVIL, of THE AKCHITECT. 


PRICES FOR YELLOW DEAL, PITCH 
PINE AND OAK ON APPLICATION, 


Flooring with special joint to conceal nails as above 
at the following low prices :— 


Please apply for further particulars to 
VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants. 
Only Address—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Telephone 601 and 602 Avenue, 


IN ROOFING. 
OLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING. TILES. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


‘turers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 


| Works BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d- 


Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 


CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, 

and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS. 
Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 

Lat 

HsbeGAZ ey Ltd, (Cs 


Street, W. 
14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, 


Wainscot. P, Pine. GOWER STREET STATION, LONDON, 
13! x 44" quartrd. 59s. 6d. per sd.) . Ja Pane ee 
IKTAM HATTON, | 272 GSR" mc 
9 1” x4" ‘quartrd. 44s. 0d. 


) application. 


H. & A. B. AVELINE & CO., 


CATANIA, ITALY. 


Sicilian Asphalt Mine Owners. 
Exporters of : 


ASPHALT ROCK, 
POWDER, MASTIC. 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 


SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced { 4 Trade Mark: 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


are as good now as when first fixed. 


COMPO 


16 Hinde 


L. HARTSHIEE, 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD, 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century agg 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Wates.—May 5.—For the erection of a shop and _pre- 
mises, Pentre. Mr. J. Rees, architect, Pentre. 

Wates.—May 6.—For the erection of a chapel at Merthyr 
Vale, for the Methodist Connexion. Mr. William Dowdes- 
well, architect, Treharris. 

Wates.—May 6,--For the erection of a cookery school, 
with the necessary offices, boundary walls, &c, at the rear 
of Duffryn school, Mountain Ash. Deposit al. 2s, Mr. 
W. H. Williams, architect, Town Hall, Mountain Ash. 

Wates.—May 10.—For the erection of three houses at 
Troedyrhiw.. Mr. J. Llewellyn Smith, architect, Aberdare. 

Watres.—May 14.—For the erection of a residence, 
stables, &c., at Llandovery, Carmarthenshire. Deposit 
i2. 1s. Mr. Arthur S. Williams, architect, Llandilo. 

WeymoutH.—May 14.—For erecting bakery and stabling, 
30 Dorchester Road. Mr. S. Jackson, architect and sur- 
veyor, Bridge Chambers, Weymouth. 

WiruteLt.—May 7.—For enlarging the playground and 
alterations to offices at the Withiel Council school, Corn- 
wall. Mr. B. C. Andrew, architect to the committee, 
Biddicks Court, St. Austell. 

WoxincHam —May 31.—For the building of a manual 
instruction and cookery centre at the Westcott Road Council 
school. Deposit 22. 2s. Secretary to the Berkshire Educa- 
tion Committee, The Forbury, Reading. 

WotveRHAMPTON.—May 13-—For extensions to the 
electric-lighting station at Commercial Road. Deposit 1/. ts. 
Mr. George Green, borough engineer, Town Hall, Wolver- 
hampton. 

YARDLEY.—May 14.—For the erection of a Council 
elementary school in Church Road, Yardley, near Birming- 
ham. Deposit 2/ 2s. Applications may be made on or 
before April 30 to Mr. Anthony Rouse, quantity surveyor, 
King’s Court, Colmore Row, Birmingham. Mr. Arthur 
Harrison, architect, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


Mr. Wittram Curtinc AnpErRSOoN, of Crystal Palace Park 
Road, Sydenham, vice-chairman of the Associated Portland 
Cement Manufacturers, who died on March 25, left a fortune 
of 137,023/. 


TENDERS. 


ASHFORD. 


For supply and fixing a suction gas plant and engine a at i 
Bybrook sewage works. Mr. W. TERRILL, survey} 


Plant for 7-inch es 
Dynamic Gas Co. 
Capel & Co. . : ; ‘ 5 
Crossley Bros. ; ; : . . 
Campbell Gas-Engine Go. t j é 
Tangyes, Ltd.. F 
Bilbie, Hobson & Co, (for Hornsby & Sons) : 
F. Clark (for National Gas-Engine Co.) . } 
F. Clark (for Hornsby & Sons) : ‘ ; 

Plant for 6-inch pump. 
Dynamic Gas Co. . : ‘ : : : 
Campbell Gas-Engine Co. : ; : : 
Bilbie, Hobson & Co. . 4 : eae 
Davey, Paxman & Co. . ; ; : ; 


EF. Clarks 

F. Clark (for National Gas- Engine a ) (ac 
cepted ). : : 

Hughes . : 4 ¢ 5 

National Gas- Engine Con ‘ . : 


BIRSTALL. 

For levelling, paving, flagging and completing Unio Su 
Mr. ARTHUR WALKER, surveyor, 

Starkey . 4 : , ; ; 
Ward & Tetley ; 
Kershaw . ; : ; : ; : t 
H. Barraclough : Sati 

W. Barraclough . ! ; ; ; , 
Coop & Son ©. ; : uae, : : 
Farrar... s : : F 
Brook, iolites (accepted ) a ; t. : 

BRENTWOOD. 

For the erection and completion of the Westbury _ Pr 
King’s Road. Mr. H. R. Birp, architect and surve 
Brentwood, Essex. 

Taylor Bros. 
BURTWELL, Brentwood (accepted) 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED) 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S. W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post7d..5 


ons cd eee 
Galvanized Corrugated 


Best rales Cheape 


Employ a Large and Efficient Staff Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 
especially fcr Bills of Quantities, &c.| y ;GurerninG 
CONDUCTORS. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 


FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, ‘ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Snstant Despatch. 


Under Royal Patronage. 


f GALVANIZED 
WROT. TUBES 


GALVANIZED 

IRON ROOFING 
for Gas, Water and Steam. and all necessary Fittings. 
6,000 LARGE ESTATES use my WIRE NETTING, 


JOHN ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY STRATFORD. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &Ce 


*« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


iPermanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 


R.’s Method of Perspectiwe. 


Write for particulars free, 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & Co... Ltd. 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


= Fen ES) A; SOEs sel 
v 5 Hoes ial 
AAR Aaa ANAAAAAA 
iii, - of all kind 
sce Wi TINEA : 
, WITCHELL &Co, 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers 
56 LuocGate Hitt , LONDON .Ec. 


Be PORNAMENTA L 1RONWORK 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & CO., LID., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 
SES TEE 


THE BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPY., LD. 


KESWICK (Cumberland), 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive Quarries in 
Cumberland and Westmorland, producing 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK SEA GREEN, 
OLIVE GREEN, and RUSTIC SLATES. 


Also Manufacturers of GREEN STONEWORK, HEADS, SILLS, 
MULLIONS, STEPS, &c., to Architects’ Designs. 
SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. 

MIGH- 


Gass JOINERY 


FOR BANKS, OFFICES, 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, &c. 


THE PARKSTONE STEAM JOINERY CO.., THOMAS SCOTT & 


DEAD OR OPENING. 
Any LENGTH OF SHEET TO 12 FT. 101 
GUARANTEED WATERTIGHT. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BROOMFIELD. HARROGATE. 

, pair of six-roomed cottages. Mr. R. Mawnoop, archi- | For construction of light railway, for the Harrogate Gas 
ct. Co. Mr. Epw. Wirson Dixon, M.LC.E., 3 East Parade, 
ight . ¥ F . ; . . £423 0 0 Leeds 

- 4 ; : . . . ear) Os 0 Treglown & Co.. : ‘ : . « b28,952 0: SO 

mS. , : : . . : « 412 0 0 Whitaker Bros. . : : 2 ; <a eA 2OUkO 

3,er & Sons . : 4 : : . aoe geo OO Atkinson & Sons ; : ; , + 22,299 0-0 

Be Gowers : : . : . : a ea Tait & Gordon : ; : ‘ - 21,584 0 9 

An \ P : : : rea 1G! 20 = : = 

Wiwanx & Son, Great Waltham (accepted) . 345 0 0 SRS ae : ; f ; ; ae 
| FARINGDON. Lovatt, Ltd: <7 ene arenes 

-/ecting a shop and dwelling-house in the Corn Market. Hardy & Atkinson. - : : ») | 19.462 "6Q"~'D 

-lessrs. Drew & Sons, architects, Swindon. Short . : : : é . a E7,003't ao 

>,ex Bros., Faringdon (accepted ) ; . £500 0 oO Nowell & Sons . . . . . - 17,245 0 0 

- Iterations, &c., at the Volunteer inn. Messrs. Drew Hill & Co. . ; ; : : : - 16,632 0 0 
Sons, architects, Swindon. Brebner & Co. . : : : : suk 0, 250) OURO 

Sick, GARDEN & Co., Highworth (accepied). £187 10 0 | ‘Schofield & Co. . : : : - 16,103 0 0 
| HALIFAX. pensley, : : : : : ‘ La 45,0044 2070 
=. : 4 2 uttall & Co. . : : A : . 15,864 0 oO 

¢ recting a boiler-house and setting of a Lancashire Lumb. 15,465 0 O 
oiler at Ford Hill Colliery. Mr. H. F. Sarp, archi- Darian ; ; Be oie 0 Oo 

ict, Queensbury. Firth . ; ; ; : : : 15,505 GPO 

5).th . : : . ; . . - £240 0 0 Dickson . : : ‘ ; : + ESATO LO 

ke. pias: = : 2 . : 255" 9° 0.| ‘Pattison & Sons : : ; : .15,18f+ @ .o 

‘ssley & Radcliffe. : : ; - 200 10 2| Matthews . f 14,838 O00 

Sterworth & Brooke . : A ‘ wez0O =O: 10 Hobbs ; : 4 ‘ ag Loe ole 

tees: | 6188 E500] 6Bentley . 4, wm nied Os EARS Oot 

usworth ; ° : : : . - 186 0 0 Parker & Sharp. ; ‘ ‘ , 5 14/5134 0) £0 
pan & Sons . . . . . 16511 8 Mackay & Son . , 3 F E + J4:316He 
aam . . : . . . . - 183 14 0 Smith Bros. : : : : : ATT O2eO0kO 

\atmough . . . . . . Cs aay aes Young & Son . : : ; . 13,620 0! oO 

3 -MFORTH, Queensbury (accefied ) . oe LLON Os .O Graham & Sons F : ‘ ; E ils \402 EO RED 

(ks 2h eee cl P47 ge OLY e Braithwaite & Co. ai). Ave . 13,362 0 0 

| HAWARDEN. Horme & Kina, Liverpool (accepted ) ow l3, 21 oscOm O 
1e construction of a service reservoir, for the Hawar- Moffatt & Co. f : ; ; s 12,902 0 0 

en District Waterworks Company. Mr. Wm. Sim- Engineer’s estimate . } ; ; seid 5OOerO 10 

‘ONS, engineer, Buckley. 
ssam : é F : : ; . 41,549 10 Oo HIGH EASTER, 
usfield & Co 3 ; : . 1,488 5 2] For the erection of a cottage. Mr. R. MAwnoop, architect. 

: & Parry ‘ ¢ : ; ; #117063, 0. O Harman . : d ; : ; 5 HLALGin Oi nO 
wards. . : : : : toss tr. OC Harris . ‘ : ; : : : PE 32 Gre OD 

Ison : : : ; : : eet SS 0 FO 11 Gowers . , : ‘ - : ; S210 Op 0 
ucHt & Son, Hawarden (accepted ) Fae 929-12) '2 ALLEN & Gowers, Chelmsford (accepted) 200; 0), -O 


fea. Glazed 


Plaster & Carton Pierre 


Manufacturers, r) 
E ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. Bri ck S 
| Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. @ 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


(Fed 


WORKERS JIN ALL METALS | 
AKCHITECTORAL , ECCLESIASTICAL 


OVERDORS'| 


NEWELS, BALUSTERS, - 


se BRI 
Y STArT ORDSHIRE. 


WE SOLICIT YOUOK ENQUIRIES. 


HANDRAILS. 


TURNERY AND MOULDINGS 


of every description. 


ers 


Av ECORI co 
UIT QT 


= 


AIEL CypAL 


UNM 


Write for Price List . . 


‘ YOUNG, 
Ya” 1,3, and 5 Virginia Road, 
Bethnal Green, 


LONDON, E. 


q 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITEOT. 
R Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus London, E.C. 


12. 


HANLEY SWAN. 

For Hanley Swan sewerage works. Messrs. Wittcox & 

Raikes, engineers, Birmingham. 
Contract No. \. 


Hayes & Son . $4,398 oO oO 
Blackwell & Co. +p 410 015d 
Neal 4,191 O O 
Firth & Co. AVIFO 0 Baa 
Lock, Andrews & Price AGIA E709 
Brebner : 3,998 3 0 
Macdonald 3975 7 8 
Meredith Bros. 2,050 10130 
McCann 3,387 AGiatO 
Meredith 3,842 0 O 
Holloway 3.799. Ons 
H. Law 3.753 0 0 
Westwood S717 TO use 
G. Law. 2,717 OO 
Osenton 2.69% JO, 0 
Byard & Son 3,666 o oO 
Vale & Sons 3,025 0 150 
Riley . 3,004 10 9 
J. & A. Brazier 2,250 100 


HEY WOOD. 

For the erection of boundary wall and railing at the free 
library in Church Street. Mr. J. AtinswortH SETTLE, 
A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer. 


S. & A. Taylor . 4395 9 O 
Blakely & Wild 2VOR NO 20 
Barker . ROTH. Os 3 
BERRY, Heywood (accepted) BRO 7o TO 
HIGH WYCOMBE. 
For private street improvement works, Grafton Street. Mr. 
T. J. RusHsRookeE, borough surveyor. 
Lee. , , 4383 14 3 
Gibbons . 367 13 10 | 
Free & Sons : 252-,10). 04 
Langley & Johnson R47 FOO 
Smitu (accepted ) 245.0 0 | 
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HEXHAM. 


For the erection of an additional classroom and a book g 
stationery room at the girls’ department of the Victo 
school. Mr. M. J. Gummow, architéct, Wrexham. 


Davies Brotuers, Hill Street (accepted ) . £480 (0 


HUMBERSTONE. 

For the erection of Wesleyan chapel and school. 

GreLperR & KircHEN, architects, Hull. 
Kime (accepted ) 


Mess 
. £1,076 : 0 


ILFORD. 


For alterations at the White Horse public house, Broadw 
Mr. J. M. H. GtapweE tt, architect, Stratford, 
Quantities by Mr. L. E. G. Co.uins, 31 Great St. Hele: 
EC. 


Todd & Newman . - Sage 0 
Steadman & Co. 1,482 0 
Jerram . 1,455 0 
F. & A. Willmott . 1,430 0 
Maddison : 1,379 0 
Sheffield Bros. 1,368 o 


IRELAND. 
For alterations to corridors, male side, main build 
Armagh asylum. Mr. R. H. Re county survey 
Simpson . 4345 0 
Martin & Co., "Armagh (accepted) . 335 90 


LEEMING. fea 
For additions to stores at Leeming, Oxenhope, Yor 
Messrs. Joun Haccas & Sons, architects, Keighley, — 
Accepted tenders. 
Waddington Bros., Oxenhope, mason, 
Wright, Oxenhope, joiner. 
Nelson & Son, Springfield Place, Bradford, slate 
Holmes, Oxenhope, plasterer. 
Lambert, Haworth, plumber. 
Bailey, Oxenhope, painter. 
Total, £520 9s. 2d. 


The *‘MASTA” Patent Improved 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND GEILING SLAl 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound: 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same materia : 
Full Particulars sent on Application, ae 


WILLESDEN PAP 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2.Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. 


See next 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


aad 


FITTINGS | 
ERNEST MILN IER, 


Krcbitectural Photographer, 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. 


_Expert in Photography _ 
nected with LIGHT AND 
RIGHT OF WAY, DILAP 
TIONS, BOUNDARIES, &¢ 


Melephome: 327 Wwatter 
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LONDON. LONDON—continued, 
undations, James Street, Bethnal Green. Messrs. | For providing and fixing three independent boilers and 


' a Road school, Westminster. 
Ne Defries & Sons. ; : : : . 4780 § 0 
Wea & Son . ‘ : - : £2 259 0 O Doce res Ce fi aa ee 
: Boe & Colls ; ‘ : ‘ : ; es pr id ; Palowkar & Sons . ; : ; ? ; ani eae 
sly & Sons. : : ; ; a neOtio.c0 Wenham & Waters : ; : : . e721 oo 
aH & Horner . . . SR OREM OL KO Kinnell & Co.. : : : : : LlyikA owe 
ak Wardrop. . 2.047 ys Stevens & Sons. . 91g GSO 
a Sey Bros. . : ; t . é 2,030 ode Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co. +) MORE, 
tt & Co. ; ; ; : , 1.996 0 Oo G.&E Bradley. 4 : : : .. 645 Fo 0 
me&Co. . : : : : 1.991 °o oO Cannon & Sons. : . . . . 639 Io oO 
* & Son t 4 ; 3 : 1.985 Bae Cash & Co., Caxton House, Westminster 
Ilis & Son P ; ' f tn1.o20n a 0 (recommended ) ; ‘ , § / . (635% oO 
icer, Santo & Co. . } ; sesh a tga ran Architect’s estimate - F : A . 630% 00 
\RENCE & Sons (accepted ) ; : Sh iy 42 ne * Boe) 


For tl iver > rai “ 
poviding and fixing two independent boilers and low- or the supply and delivery of (1) track rails and fasten 


essure hot-water apparatus at the Dempsey Street ings, &c., and (2) slot rails and conductor tee rails, och 
hool, Stepney. to be used for the construction or reconstruction for 


electric traction of further portions of the London 


V itner-Smith, Gray & Co. : : i eb, k00l Oy 6 

rhtside Foundry and ens Cone 899 0 Oo County Council tramways. 

jiell & Co... , 890 0 O 

e& Warren . ; : : : : 869 0 Oo (1) Track Rails, &c. 

cies & Ee. tle aia ah - 864 0 ©O| Steel,Peech & Tozer. . . . £18, 213-0 2.6 

eS sped ; : : ; - 837.09 0} Pp, & W. MacLellan . ; 18,140 18 9 
ee DOUS : : ; : te Hae P 23M .O 4 O Lorain Steel Co.. : ‘ yf -2 17,066,100 
‘E Bradley . : - “7984 10s, O Barrow Hematite Steel Co. yh sr .2 16,731 17° 6 

anon & Sons, Ltd., 107 London Road ott 16,370 0 0 
recommended ) : : : : fais 130 bes Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., Ltd., London 

utects estimate. , : : ; (te Fe. CO (r ecommended ) : " 16,173.17 ~6 

steam-heating installation on the vacuum system and Chief engineer’s estimate . 2 , i LOLOA a7, 6 

/hot- water apparatus at Section A, Art Block of London ; 

sunty Council Hammersmith technical institute. (2) Slot Rails and Conductor Rails. 

tall & Co. 5 : : - ; TetgsOs 0" 0 Steel, Peech & Tozer . ; ‘ : 2, 6,985 2. G 
xs & Attwood . : ‘ ; | CESo5 Ow 0 Bolckow, Vaughan & Co. . : : 6.072410", 0 
wood, Sons & Coe ; : : e> Roe GO Scott’ =: 6.23710". OC 
F. May . : : ; , ; wetys00* O--0 Frodingham Iron and ‘Steel Co.; "Doncaster 

.tE. Bradley . SE-F,S50° 0800 (recommended ) . : ; ; . . 5,804 10 O 
pson & Co, Ltd., Grosvenor Road (re- P. & W. MacLellan. : ; ; A Psia67810% 6 
mmended ) : ; a ; . 1,383 0 0' Chief engineer’s estimate . f ‘ ofS, 80410" O 


1agl= 


~ PARTY WALLS LIVERPOOL 


a WAREHOUSES, &c. LONDON 


Estimates Given on Receipt of of Particulars. 


F. BRABY « CO. sae 


i LTD. 
ie iy? 352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. | 
: Lait} 7 HRY IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, s.c. LONDON. 
buble Sliding Doors. Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. Established 1836. 


|. THE .. FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES 
Building Trade} rssoure secon 


WEEKLY ONE PENNY. MODERATE RATES. 
LIBERAL BONUSES. 


{ 
Have you a 


= SMOKY 


The Patent 20th Century 


“KING” 


Ce  ieeaeentanaaa { 

CHIMNEY COWL {4 PAPER FOR ALL INTERESTED IN 
——— 

come if House & Home. 
NO CURE — NO PAY. | Atall Newsagents, Stationers and Bookstalls. 

As used by H.M. War Office. 
E. G. WRIGHT ORDER AT ONCE. 
Or from Publisher, 


Ventilating and Sanitary 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.O. § 


Head Office: 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


cane Seed re London Chief Office : l CORNHILL. 


Mention this Journal. 


Applications for Agencies inuited. 
ST of ART PLATES published in “THE ARCHITECT,” will be We .- idh 


i on application to GILBERT WOOD & CO., Ltd., Publishers, TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 
, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 211,000,000. 
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LONDON —continued. NORWICH. 
For cutting, making and sewering a new road, off Crome 
Road. Messrs. MorGan & BUCKINGHAM, architents and | 


are surveyors, Norwich. 
and Crafts and the London Day Training College, Yelf ; : ‘ ; : j ; - £368 


For installing electric lighting, bells, telephones and fittings, 
and wiring for motors, at the Central School of Arts 


Holborn. Stowers & Son : 3 : : : 310 5 : | 
Foote & Milne. : : 2 : Se 29m OO F. R. Hipperson . 4 : , s : 202 Sameean | 
Barlow Bros. & Co. _. * : : 1027 1OaO Edwards . : , : ; : : - 264 16996. | 
Weston & Sons . ; ; : : eG OO.Ty BON 10 Be G. Re s fed) : : : - 203 | 
Gliseere Ca: ies Bolas OWES, Norwich (acceple ; ; . - 250 O96 | 
Jackson Bros. 4 : ; 5 . 159020, OO OAKENGATES. 

Sunderland & Co. i } ; . . 1,910 0 o| For the construction of sewers and other work at Ketley 
Brightwell . ; f er aimee Bank. Messrs. Berrincton, Son & Martin, engineers, — 
; Wolverhampton. 
Cunnington & Co. : . : ; UCI e eo Witrde BiCae : : : : . £1,105 ae 
Ekins & Co. : : : : ‘ s/t 8008 1OI50 Pearce. : i : : : : 1,078 odie 
Lund Bros. & Co. ‘ 5 ; : LET OOLnO a0 Rig J. Millington ; , ; ; . 1,065 me 
Sweet Bros. BO  t6801 Hoo | Westwood 5-5) 5) 92 ee 
Wippell Bros..& Row. 2505. 0.) 1,670 © o | Speake. 2. 1 
Cowtan'& Sons . : ; : ‘ » FO, GO7 aE Om eee , ; : : : : : 950 "Gia: 
Smeeton '& Page 4 0g eee aR 6 | re ae , E | 
Vaughan & Cook. : : : ; . 1,500 0 0 Crawtord .& 920. ae 
Seth Bros. . : g : : : Hel 4102 SOO Ho.meEs, Wellington, Salop (accepted) : 878 ome) 
Est SGCOm mr : : : : so 1 AAOLNO nao READING. 4 
otter & Sons : ; 3 : A een Ao Dao IO 
Hiobing & Grifaths’ |. 5 fie ee, For the erection of Lady Wantage Hostel, University Cae : 
7188 ; ’ lege. Messrs. Cuas. SMITH & SON, architects, Reading. # 
Fryer & Co. . . . . . = i BOE OO Margetts é&:Sen-: ‘ ; : : . 427,990 0 0 
Barton & Sons. : : , 37 Saeeer Calices & Cattley ¥ } t ‘ 26,479 6 i 
Aberdeen Electrical Pnoinberined Coit. SUG SRO t GrOD Kingerlee : ; : é ; 5 2° 25,507 .0o o- 
Lea'& Wartren . 2 : ‘ ; » ST s2BRronS McC. Fitt . . : : . - 1 « 25,378 “Olam 
Reliance Electrical Co. 5 : r,168. 2 0 Fiueits : ; ~ :24)550 Gre oe 
Cozens, Queen Victoria Street extSuaenaeds iI 54y <0". 40 EWES Be Reading (accepted) f 1 Aha aa 
Chief engineer’s estimate . 5 . {ai AZO asOu-O SOUTHAMPTON. : 
: For improvement works in Kingsley Road. Mr. J. A 
For fitting-up the shop No. 225 Waterloo Road, on the CRowrTHER, borough engineer. : 
Webber Row estate, Southwark. Douglas . ; : ; , : . £694 15 9 
Haskins Bros. . : ; : : : . 4106 0 oO Grounds & Newton . : : : - 693 17 ae 
Sage & Co. (1905) . 972070 OsMAN, Southampton (accepted ) F ; . 660 Ofmmme 
Lascelles & Coz Ltds London (r ecommended ) Tiles Ona © Borough engineer’s protecting tender . « {7 2OtRe o- 


GC. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD, MBQGi”.‘museit, AN, Tune, MERA 


Telegrams, * ‘Snewin, London.” 


For the effectual Protection and Preserva- 

tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- 

| Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich 

Colour to Oak Fencing, Can be Varnished, 
Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free, 


London Agents— Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


Riese all Paper Co. JOHN H. FULLER & CO., Ltd., Minster Mills, READING. 


ReGislered 
TRADE MARK 


BATH & HORTA! 
QUARRY OWNERS, 


COMBE DOWNS 
STOKE GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN ° 


CORNGRIT, WESTWOOD GROUND, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, HARTHAM PARK 
BRADFORD, bP Pus and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
HEAD a PORTLAND. 
sk » of the Care =) 
OFFICES BAT ao Meee PLS os _vz. LONDON DEPOTS; 
| te, mam C.wR WESTBOURNE PARK 
| LIVERPOOL: UE oFlua 


'32 CROSVENOR RE, PIMLICO. 
MANCHESTER 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, F 
TRAFFORD PARK _& 
es 


EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


for ore! WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. , 


oo a a a. Oe 


Wey ( c&SW.R. NINE ELMS SW 
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sUPPLEMENT 
a _ SCOTLAND. ed SUTTON-ON-SEA. 
r extension to Riccarton Cemetery, and erection of lodge, | For the erection of two bungalows on the Brooklands 
eB &e., 8 ake Riccarton Parish Council. estate. Mr. B. W. al architect, Cheapside, E.C. 
essrs_ PEARSON ONALDSON, engineers and archi- Thompson & Sons ; :  LERIOM OD 
tects, Kilmarnock. Greenfield. , - : : ‘ Ha (ASR OO 
Contract No. 1.—Drainagework. ae : E : ; ‘ BP ALS a eats 
eichison Rie? v6 Moore, Sutton- on- ~Sea * F : > VT egotrgeO 
Donald : 7 ; ‘ : ; : Bais “% a * Accepted subject to modifications. 
Allan . : 4 : 1,381 2 I WAINFLEET ST. MARYS. 
Gawford ~. i : ; i . 4317.9 ~7 For the erection and completion of farmhouse and outbuild- 
Lapraik : : ; eats 12) 2 ss 
’ ie 
PICKEN, Kilmarnock (accepted ) : ; : et Ret Seo & Sons : : : : : » £334 ethos 
law sf : ; F . : . 29 10 0 
Contract No. 2.—Mason, brick and diggerwork NW altees.: ; > , : : : ; baer °o Oo 
Calderwood : : : : é ie DyjOOl az O Walker . . v5 46 Qe yO 
Reid & Sons , ; ; ; ; L  E3BRELO! «9 PARKER & Son, Wainfleet (accepted) : . 4 294, 1. Ga eo 
Timothy : 3 : : : A 5, Tyee) ARTS WALES. 
i ee . . . : . . . 1,286 18 10 | For erecting business premises, &c, High Street, Newport, 
, feet eae : : vet, 27406" 7 Mon. Messrs. HaBersHON, FAwCKNER & Co., architects, 
rown, Newmilns (accepted ) : : Met TSis so. *3 Newport and Cardiff. 
Carpenter, Joiner and glazier. Dean & Son. ‘ ; ; ; : Se 
Dicks Case: : é : é : ; vay? rene) 
ickson , 2 : ; é : ; 145 10 I M 
oore . ; : ; ? : : 5 OF Ome ONTO 
Boyd & Forrest . : ; é 5 , a ea Clark 
Wilson arke . : : ; ; ; ery Gi S) 
1 ; é : : : F ; 136.14 9 B 
rownscombe & DOME , : : se #54499) VO. 30 
McGregor . ; ! Wives at 4 Pavridue 5425 0 O 
é g : : P : : ; AES, 
“McMitiam, Hurlford (accepted). : ; Dyas. .5 GiB: Leadbetena ; | 5387 0 0 
4 4 J. H, Leadbeter . ; A : : 20 im Onno 
e F eg and: pune. Poulton & Whiting. : ; ; + 15,290: 9 O80 
ailments or : ; : ; : ; oe Eyer Morgan & Co... } : : : oe S227 MO eo 
: : ; : Fate de AB King & Son. : : : : : : 
Lucas, Hurlford (accepted ) ; : F O35.08 1 ee aed 5198 ep 
ack : : 2 F . : er Shute Gs. Ce 
Yuille & Sons. : R : ‘ go 6 6 Matthias ‘ j ; ; i B20 oho 
Charles ; : : < : : Sab LOM Omeo 
Plasterwork. Powells : : : : ; ; ; ape Of) 
Boyd & Forrest . : Pe Gig ns Linton . ? , : ‘ : : 7, 5:046 07, 6 
G. & W. Rome, Kilmarnock (accepted) j aiet4eso,| Noon ~. : , ; ‘ : : <7 eo 
Blake . : 3 : . : é 54,989" .012,0 
Fencingwork. Williams . , : : : ; 274749 Ot 
Stewart & Sons . ; ‘ : : : aise ate Reed . . : } : SOA FAS Ore 
Meat n &Sons. : P ‘ qa 9 +0 JEwELL & Sons ( (accepied yige: ; : . 4,600 0 0 
-Crawrorp, Hurlford (accepted ) : : ‘ So 13 +7 Jordan & Son. : : ; ; DPE SISO 2 O 


a: LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, tro. 


Head Office: WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


ms 


HIGHLY GLAZED 
FIRECLAY 
LAVATORY BASINS. 


HIGHLY GLAZED 
FIRECLAY 
LAVATORY BASINS. 


= i Fig. 943. THE ‘‘TWEEDMOUTH.” 


‘London Offices and 2 & 3 NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Showrooms: 
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For erecting a foundry, 


WALES—continued. 
King’s Parade, Newport, 


Mon. 


Messrs. Hews & Row ann, architects and surveyors, 


Newport. Quantities by Mr. Joun R. Rowranps. . 
Moore . k ; : » 81435 O10 
Brownscombe 1,430 0 0 
Richards 1,969.0 0 
Clarke. TS LOK 0 
Partridge R335.-07 0 
J. H. Leadbeter Lee ONO 
Clements & Co. T2950. Orne 
G. F. Leadbeter 1,287 0-40 
Morgan & Co. : : , : ; Pai (ane / uaole Fe) 
Herbert & Co, Alexandra Joinery Works 

(accepted ) . : 4 ; 5 RB6D LOM KO 
Powles (withdrawn) 11GS .0)50 

For the erection of a chapel at EC ern Mr. M. J 

Gummow, architect, Wrexham. 

Probert “81/385 fe) 
Lewis Bros. . 1,375 0 
Roberts 1,300 0 
Moss 1,280 0 
Peters . 1,260 oO 
Simmonds 1,210+20 
I. Williams . 1,200 Oo 
T. WijJliams. : 1,080 oO 
Jones, Wrexham ( (accepted) . 1,077.10 
For enlargement of head post office. 

Cr 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. - 8131550 0" (0 2 igoe 0 
Davies & Sons . 13,370.70, 70 220.70 
Williams . 13,092.00 9 5120 
Allan & Sons 12,302 10 Ho 200 oO 
Turner & Sons. 12316340 bo raph Wie”) 
Blake ‘ T2050 40:0 160 oO 
Kine & Son (accepted ) II,og0 0 O 140 Oo 


For the construction of an approach rcad to the site of the 
proposed County school at Mountain Ash. Mr. W. G. 
THomaS, surveyor. 


Williams Bros. £128 10.40 
Webb 1.0) el 2ene 
SUTHERLAND, Abercynon (accepted ) 117, a os 


OF fe 
PLAIN & RIVETTED. 


STEEL WORK. — 


OF OF OFO7 O20 OnOzO 


0*0',0'-0' 07050 


| For alterations at the Borough Arms inn. 


WALES—continued 
For the erection of aminister’s house at Pentre. 
Moreav, architect, Pentre, Rhondda. 


Mr. W. D, 


Harries, Abercynon (accepted ) . 4597 10 0 
WARLEY. e 
For the erection of detached house, Headley Chase. Mr, | 
H. R. Brro, architect and surveyor, Brentwood. 
rx, . £651 Gas 
Jarvis 639 Go| 
Burtwell . 565 0 o 
Dowsing & Davis 550 0 o 


WEST HAM. 

For making-up Crofton Road, Cumberland Road, Tinto 
Road, Wanlip Road and Wigston Road. Mr. Joun G. 
Morey, borough engineer. 


Adams. . £4,327 14 4 | 
J. Jackson - 4,091 Tougan) 
Manders 4,043 9 9 
Griffiths 4,026 8 8 
Hewett & Sons 3,847 Ome 
D. T. Jackson 3,014 2am 
Anderson 3,563 Game 
Parsons & PARSONS, Ilford (accepted ) . 3,521 7am 


WHITEHAVEN. 
For the erection of a Bethel mission hall. Messrs. Picker. 
inc & Crompton, architects, Whitehaven. 
Accepted tenders. 
Young, Catherine Street, builder. 
T. & W. Robinson, Egremont, Cumberland, joiner. — 
Strattern, King Street, plumber. 
Wilson, Cross Street, plasterer. 
Burrow, Station Street, Workington, slater. 
Woodnorth, Duke Street, painter. 
Total, £1,200. Rest of Whitehaven. 


WOOTTON BASSETT. 
Messrs: DREW & 
Sons, architects, Swindon. 


Lay . £173: 15 
Flewelling 167.15 6 
Spackman 159 I4 O 
TIpEMAN Bros., Swindon (accepted) 152 0 


BRIGHTON ELECTRICITY WORKS. 
Steel Works supplied and erected by Messrs. Redpath, 
Brown & Co., Edinburgh. 


LAS G Ow (Q)MANCHESTE 
office: 75 Bath Gan Vey / 


vee Works. 
Pott Dundas. 


Ae R i 
uae Works, 
East6 Greenwich, SE. 


Office & Works. 
Trafford Park. 


ik office: 2S. See W 
Re <a Steel Wo dens Sy 


Easter Road 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


{ITED UNIVERSITY CLUB, SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL. S.W. 


THE COMMON HOCS3, WIMBLEDON. 
PARKSIDE HOUSE, WIMBLEDON. 


HOUSE AT BOVINGDON, HERTS. 


: 
WORKINGTON. 


f: the erection of house and shop at corner of Corporation 
| Road. Mr. J. E. Witprincer, architect, Workington. 


Accepted tenders. 
Johnston, builder. ; ‘ Z H e304 10 0 
$ragg, joiner . . : ; ‘ - ment2s 12.8 
Valker, plumber . : ; : : ret: Sh fe) 
HiiGlasson, plasterer. : : es 210.0 
Vildridge, painter and glazier é ‘ Ay Eee Rete) 
surrow, slater : : P ‘ ? tor ta. ..6 


TRADE NOTES. 

g vicar, wardens and clock committee of St Saviour’s 
is church, Ringley, near Manchester, have placed the 
ie for anew clock with four illuminated dials and to 
ke the hours, with all the latest improvements inserted, 
xh Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, of Leeds 
| Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

‘Tue Boyle system of ventilation (natural) has been 
if to Moorfields schools, Bristol. The architect, Mr. 
n Mackay, Bristol, has reported that the system has 
ved highly successful, and is giving the greatest satis- 
tion. He also states that he considers this a very suc- 
sful example of the efficiency of a natural system of 
itilation when correctly applied, as the air in the halls, 
jssrooms, &c., is at all times kept pure and sweet and 


]re are no draughts. 


AT a meeting of the Law Society held on April 26, Mr. 
3. Rubinstein moved a resolution bearing on the urgent 
sd of bringing to an end the experimental trial in the 
janty of London of the system of compulsory registration 
Jitle. The resolution was carried unanimously. 


KAHN 
SYSTEM 
REINFORCED 


SONCRETE 


§ THE KAHN TRUSSED BAR IS A 
SCIENTIFIC & ECONOMICAL REIN- 
| FORCEMENT. 


MARK THE FIXED SHEAR MEM-. 
| BERS. THEY MEAN—TO THE 
| CONTRACTOR, RAPIDITY AND 


ECONOMY OF ERECTION~—TO THE 
OWNER THEY MEAN EFFICIENCY 
AS WELL. 


WE SELL TO ALL CONTRACTORS. 
_ WE WANT YOUR ENQUIRIES FOR 


& CONTRACT REPORTER. Be 


ITF PPT WAH 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE description of their marbles, granites, mosaics and tiles 
which Messrs. Fenning & Co., Ltd., have prepared compels 
attention by the announcement on the cover of a special 
offer of polished granite at less than cost price. The 
coloured illustrations will suggest some of the varieties 
which are supplied by the firm, and which are exemplified 
in several important buildings. ‘Among the buildings are the 
Baltic Exchange ; Alliance. Insurance offices, Capel Court ; 
Holborn Tube station; Shoreditch town hall; Bank of 
England, Law Courts, London ; Kingsway House, Kings- 
way; Manchester Stock Exchange; Bank of England, 
Manchester; Scottish Amicable_ offices, Manchester ; 
Central Buildings, North John Street, Liverpool ; Granite 
Buildings, Stanley Street, Liverpool. There are stock 
sections which can be used for several purposes, including 
shop fronts. It should also be noted that Messrs. Fenning 
supplied the material and erected the: War Memorial, 
Aldershot, which is an excellent example of its class. 


THE question of the pay and position of plumbers in the 
Navy has been considered in the past, and no reason is seen 
for its reconsideration at the present time. The rating is 
among the lowest paid of the artisan class, as the work 
requires less skill than that of the more highly-paid classes. 
The rating was established in 1860 with pay at the rate of 
2s. 3d. a day (continuous service); this rate was increased 
to 2s. 5d. in 1864, and again to 3s. in 1867. It may be 
mentioned that some of the concessions to other classes 
have been in the direction of equalising their pay with that 
of plumbers. There are other ratings who do not rise to 
chief petty officers—e ¢. blacksmiths, coopers, painters. As 
plumbers do not serve as chief petty officers, they are 
ineligible for the addition to pension, which is granted only 
for service as such. Re-engagement pay of 2d. a day is 
given only to seamen ratings. Plumbers’ mates, being 
second-class petty officers, receive an increase of pay on 
advancement to the rating of plumber (first-class petty 
officer). They are also eligible for additional pay according 
to the number of good-conduct badges earned. 


Pay 


* scnaravh . 


THE UIHLEIN BUILDING.—KIRCHOFF & ROSE, ARCHITECTS. 


Walls, Columns, Floors, Roof, &c., entirely constructed on the Skeleton Frame 


Type, in the Kahn System of Reinforced Concrete. 


! NO LOOSE MEMBERS TO FIX. na 
WE CHARGE NO ROYALTIES. 


THe Kann Trusseo Bar. ALTERNATING TYPE 


FOUNDATION RAFTS, FOOTINGS, TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., 


| BEAMS, FLOORS, LANDINGS, 
STAIRCASES, ROOFS, &c. 


CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Tue electric-lighting committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council are considering a letter from the secretary of the 
Scottish National Exhibition, 1908, as to the supply of 
electricity for the exhibition. It is understood that the 
letter estimates provisionally that 1co arc lamps and from 
20,000 to 30,000 incandescent lights will be required. 


Ar the meeting of the Belfast tramways and electricity 


committee, the sub-committee appointed to consider the 
desirability of purchasing the Cavehill and Whitewell tram- 


way system, the only local tram not owned by the Corpora-. 


tion, recommended the purchase of the entire tramway for 
the sum .of 60,o00/. This recommendation was adopted, 
snbject to confirmation by the Council. -The intrinsic value 
of the undertaking was set down at 40,000/., but the price 
now proposed to be paid is that which the Corporation 
were prepared to offer before the Cavehill Company pro- 
moted their original Bill some few years ago. 


Tuer law regarding the concessions of water-power in 
Switzerland has recently been modified, and the Fewzlle 
Féderale Suisse of April 17 contains a copy of the new pro- 
visions. The utilisation of water-power is to be super- 
vised by the Swiss Federal Government, which will enact 
laws regarding the granting and holding of concessions, as 
well as the transmission and distribution of electric-power, 
the provisions necessary for safeguarding public interests 
and insuring the rational utilisation of water-power. The 
Cantonal Governments may grant concessions ‘and fix and 
levy the dues payable for the use of water-power. The 
taxes must not be too onerous. In case of sections of 
water common to several cantons the Federal Government 
is empowered to grant the concessions and to fix the dues 
payable to the cantons. 


Tue Post Office authorities are seeking for the insertion of 
a clause in some tramway bills by which it shall be lawful 
for the Postmaster-General, by himself or his agents, to 
use for the support of any telegraph the posts, standards 
‘and brackets erected in any street or public road by the 
Corporation in connection with the tramways, to lengthen, 
adapt and alter them for that purpose, subject to the con- 
ditions that no obstruction shall be caused to the traffic 
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‘held on Saturday approv: d 


‘visions and amendments relating to the Corporation’s 


ae 3 


along or user of the tramways, that. not less than fourtes | 
days? notice shall be given, that the Postmaster-Genera] 
shall pay the expense of altering such post, standard 9, 
bracket for the protection of the public, &c, and that the 
Postmaster-General shall at his own expense make good 
any damage or injury and shall indemnify the Corporatio 
against any expense to which they may be put. 


Tue parochial electors of Coventry at a public me 
the . introduction into 
Corporation Water Bill now pending in Parliament o 


tricity undertaking in order to provide for electricity ” 
supplied to the ‘parishes of St Michael Without, 
Trinity Without, Stivichall, Allesley, Coundon, 
Foleshill and Exhall. It was stated that a scheme had 
adopted by the Council which made provision for immed 
extensions at an estimated cost of 27,000/, and for further 
ultimate extensions estimated to cost an additional 180,000/, 
The extensions would probably make adequate provisio: 
for the needs of the city for the next five years, but it 
might be necessary after that, should the city continue to 
grow at its present rate, to erect an auxiliary station and 
carry out other works, the cost of which was estimated at 
125,000/. The capital expenditure on the electricity under- 
taking, including the 27,o00/. for extensions, anc to 
about 212,000. : 


A. ReEpoRT by Mr. Sankey,’ Gorouet électrical engineer of 
Whitehaven, explains the possibility of reducing the yearly 
deficit incurred on the borough ‘electrie supply _ It is nece 
sary to distinguish between supply ‘during lighting hours 
and supply during non-lighting hours. - There is a means 6 
doing this by a meter with two sets of dials, the chan: 
from. one dial to the other being automatically dome ‘by 
clockwork, which may be set to any time; 45d. per unit is 
charged for current used from sunset to 11 PM, but from 
11 PM. till the following sunset the charge will be: 14d. per 
unit, and after 2,500 units 1d. Two-rate meters being 
somewhat expensive, there will be a fixed charge per 
quarter of 5s. for meter and time switch, and also a 
minimum charge of 13s. 4d. should a. consumer not use 

‘power ” to this value. That is a minimum of 18s, 4d. p 
quarter. 
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4 Locat GOVERNMENT Boarpb inquiry was held at Tue Middle Ward district committee of Lanark County 
ithamstow on Wednesday concerning a proposal to | Council have agreed to apply to the standing joint com- 

s electri- | mittee for permission to borrow 6,ooo/. for the erection of 
undertaking, and was adjourned sime die by the | sand filters at Glassford. It was also agreed to erect as an 
wector on the ground that the loan asked for was ex- | experiment two mechanical filters at Redleeshill. 


e ive. FARRINGDON STREET, and especially the southern part, has 
Tue British Chamber of Commerce, enon: has sup- | developed of late in a remarkable way. For those who 


{the Manchester Chamber with particulars, prepared fons to erect a large building in so important a thorough- 
ave ; ; are 2 é 

SE tonto Vatiew-Manttocinrérs, Milan, of an ‘ a suitable site will be offered for sale by auction on the 

14th inst. It contains 22,000 square feet of clear space. 


rnational competition for the best scheme for the pre- | Many years may elapse before a like opportunity again is 
sion of accidents from contact with live wires. The | offered. 

rit extent to which electricity is used as the driving Tue roads and works committee of the Portsmouth 
cer in mills and works in the North of Italy compels the | Corporation have accepted the tender of the London Asphalte 
rest of Italian manufacturers in this subject. In the | Company for laying about 18,000 square yards of asphalte 
yabus of the requirements it is stated that the invention | at a cost of 8s. od. per square yard. One condition of the 
it “eliminate the danger of a contact (of whatever | contract is that the roads shall be maintained in good con- 
estance) between the primary and secondary circuit of | dition for a period of five years, this being two years longer 
rpate current transformers and their respective lines. | than was specified by the eoTnitioe: m ¥ 
apparatus must be simple, robust, economical and THE Isthmian Canal commission will hereafter have 
stable to existing installations. It must come promptly power to solve all questions relating to the canal without 
action whenever the potential to earth of the low- referring them, as heretofore, to Washington. The members 
ssure circuit reaches the double of the normal value in a | of the commission will reside on the Isthmus and hold 
he -phase and two anda half times the normal value in weekly meetings. The work is to be distributed so that 
ngle phase system, and it must prevent the excess of | each commissioner has charge of a certain department, for 
qmtial becoming permanent. The apparatus must not | which he will be responsible. Lieut.-Col. Goethals who 
the transformer out of action in the event of atmos- | succeeds John F. Stevens as chief engineer, will be chair- 
‘ric discharges or of such partial reduction of insulation | jan of the commission 7 , 

f ervice lines to earth as may be tolerated in practice, so E ; 
the adoption of the system may not render the work- 
of the installation more difficult.” With each system 
ypeting for the prize an apparatus must be supplied 
‘ch will enable it to be submitted to practical tests 


: 
} 


THe Birmingham education committee have accepted 
the report of the technical education and evening schools 
sub-committee, which recommended the acceptance of a 
tender for the purchase of a 50-ton testing machine for the 
Municipal Technical school. The sub-committee were of 
: opinion that the time had arrived when the machine should 
be provided if the work of the school in the important 
subject of engineering was to be efficiently carried on. ‘The 
VARIETIES. machine was for the purpose of exhibiting to the students 
h: Derwent Valley .Water Board have accepted the the strength of various materials. Its provision had been 
tier of Messrs. Orson, Wright & Co., of South Wigston, | twice deferred in response to the wishes of the finance 
r Leicester, for the construction, completion and main- | committee. It will cost 615/. 
tance of the Whatstandwell to Belper section of the Tue Local Government Board have approved the equa- 
)went aqueduct, including the Ambergate reservoir. tion of the Bradford waterworks loans, regarding which an 


By Appointment to their Majesties the Ring and Queen. 


NINSOR & NEWTON, LTD. 


f nufacturers of DRAUGHTSMEN’S HEXAGON CAKE aree COLOURS. 
| RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 


Architects and Engineers are invited to test the new— ait, Works Cai orrabhye 
ENGINEERS’ CARTRIDGE DRAWING PAPER, | ‘2s is: 20, coos 


Samples post free. (Watermarked: En-ineers’, W. & N., Ltd.) 
/BE OBTAINED OF THE PRINCIPAL DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


CKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


~ LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


Chimney Columns 


1» Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
|| 42 and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals _ 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. LANCASHIRE 


LIMITED, 
§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. Fl RE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Have you ordered the; New Journal, 
ee LAE 


Building Trade? 


If not send 14d. in stamps to 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E. C. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal, Commission allowed to BUILDERS ANB 
ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business. 


Capital, £2,280,000. 


A LIST of ART PLATES published in the ‘THE ARCHITECT” will be 
forwarded on application to GILBERT WOOD & CO. Ltd., Publisher 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C, 


Telegrams, 
* Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 


Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham. 
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inquiry was held some time ago. At present the water- 
works loans of the Bradford Corporation are spread over 
varying periods, and it was contended that it would be very 
advantageous to have an equation as compared with having 
to set aside a large sum over a short period and a small sum 
over a long period. Mr. G. A. Thorpe, the Bradford city 
treasurer, therefore, drafted a scheme for equation of the 
loans over a period of about sixty years, by which a sum of 
20,000/. a year less will have to be put aside, thus affording 
considerable immediate relief to the ratepayers. 


Tue works committee of the Holborn Borough, Council 
reported to the last meeting that they had received a pro- 
posal from the trustees of the Bedford estate for the forma- 
tion of a new thoroughfare from Torrington Square to 
Montague Place, terminating in face of the new north front 
of the “British Museum. The expenditure of the trustees of 
the British Museum on the purchase of contiguous land 
and on the enlargement of their buildings was estimated to 
reach 400,000/., and if the scheme was accepted the trustees 
of the Bedford Estate would give up land to the value of 
about 70,000/. The committee stated that they proposed to 
submit specifications, &c., to the London County Council. 
The estimated cost of the work was about 10,000/., 6,000/. 
of which would be borne by the London County Council 
and the balance by the Council. After discussion, the 
matter was referred back to the committee for further con- 
sideration. 


THE waterworks committee of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion, in the course of their annual report, make mention of 
the growing appreciation of the Corporation’ Ss hydraulic 
water supply; and the report adds :—“ The demand is now 
nearly equal to the full capacity of the plant installed, and 
DO EeE has, with the approval of the Council, been made 
to the Local Government Board for additional borrowing 
powers in respect of the erection of another pumping station 
in Water Street, the site for which has been acquired. The 
work of construction will be commenced as soon as the 
necessary arrangements are completed and sanction given. 
The total number of machines agreed for is 1,974 and 
the total output of power-water for the year amounts to 
232,278,100 gallons, 97 per cent. of which has been measured 
by the meters onconsumers’ premises. The total length of 


BY 


DAMP TROUBLES ENDED 


USING 


hydraulic mains now laid is 20 miles. 1,663 yards.” The 
committee’s revised scale of charges for water-power, 
which comes into operation at the beginning of next 
year, will, it is claimed, offer increased facilities for the use. 
of the power and be of great advantage to small consumers, 


An interesting presentation of a silver tea and coffee 
service was made on April 30 to Mr. Charles E. White- 
head, one of the managing directors of Messrs. C ¢| 
Dunkerley & Co., Ltd., Manchester, in recognition of his| 
connection of half a contig with the firm. In a short 
address preceding the ceremony, which was made in the| 
presence of the other directors and the assembled staff, 
the chairman of the company, Mr.- William Warburton’ 
referred in terms of warm eulogy to Mr. Whitehead’s 
services, and a suitable acknowledgment was afterwards 
made by the recipient. The tray, forming: part of the 
service, bore the following inscription :—” Presented to 
Charles Edward Whitehead. by his fellow directors, share-. 
holders and the staff of C. C. Dunkerley & Co., Ltd, in 
commemoration of fifty years’ service with the firm, and as 
a token of high esteem and regard. April 27, 1857— 
April 27, 1907.” 

Mr. Justice WALTON, in the King’s Bench Division, gaye 
judgment on Monday in the action of Chessum 2. Macdonald 
& Hunt, which has been before the Court from time to time 
for weeks past. The plaintiffs, J. Chessum & Son, builders, 
of London, sought to recover 507/. odd from Messrs. Mac- 
donald & Hunt, of Birmingham, on proper adjustment of 
accounts between the parties at the conclusion of a sab- 
contract let by plaintiffs to defendants for the plumbing and 
painting of certain artisans’ dwellings at Dalston. Plaintiffs 
claimed that the actual settlement was made on an erroneous 
basis, arrived at in consequence of one of plaintiffs’ clerks 
having mistakenly debited them with certain sums. De- 
fendants originally denied all liability, but in February last, 
upon the decision of some of the points at issue by the 
judge, admitted liability for 3897. His Lordship, after allow- 
ing a contra account made by defendants, now gave judg- 
ment for plaintiffs for 4o9/. and costs. 


Tue Birmingham and District Housing Reform Count 
at their initial meeting last week adopted the following 
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Doesn’t LEAK. 


Absolutely Waterproof. 
Keeps the heat out in summer. 
Keeps the cold out in winter. 
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Doesn’t CRACK. 


Doesn’t ROT. 


Just the roofing material for all weathers 
and all climates. © at 
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Sole Makers: JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, Ltd., Victoria Works, Charlton, S.O., Kent. 
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KINOVIQUE, LONDON. 
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ybjects :—To prumote the study of the housing question | filters six feet deep, having an area of 18,880 superficial 
ind to assist the National Housing Reform Council in | yards, with supply pipes, circular distributors and effluent 
ybtaining :—1. Alteration of by-laws: (a) To provide that | collecting channels. The total filter area, with the two 
n future building development of suburban districts such | existing filters, will equal 20,144 square yards, In addition 
»xtra provision shall be made for air space as shall prevent | to the above works and to meet the requirements of the 
he formation in them of new crowded areas; (4) to pro- | Local Government Board, it would be necessary to pro- 
- note the universal adoption and practical employment of a | vide streaming filters for'storm water. They would be 
_ y-law similar to the Birmingham by-law No 4c, which | about three feet in depth below ground level, and cover a 
| yermits the local authority to reduce their requirement as | total area of 13,500 superficial yards. 

‘0 the width of the metalled portion of roads other than 
nain roads, so as by lessening the cost of development of 
yew building areas to allow of the building of decent 
working-class houses at a moderate cost 2. New Legisla- | INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT MANNHEIM. 
sion: (a) To empower the public authority to determine | To celebrate the 300th year of the town’s civic freedom, 
che position of main roads ; (4) to provide for the adjustment | the municipal authorities have long had in preparation a 
of the by-laws of neighbouring public authorities as reyards | jubilee exhibition of a novel description. The exhibition, 
the planning of and building regulations in suburban dis- | which is under the patronage of the Grand Duke of Baden, 
tricts; (3) to provide means whereby public authorities | will consist of an international display of art and of horti- 
may, when necessary, purchase land without undue inflation | culture and floriculture, and the contributors to both sections 
of market prices. | comprise not only many of the foremost artists and men of 


| Tue York City Council have under consideration a pro- science in the Fatherland, but also in other countries. A 
posed extension of the scheme for the bacteriological treat- | site on the Freidrichs Platz, comprising some ninety acres, 


< eee : _ | has been allotted to the purposes of the exhibition. The 
ment of sewage, the additional work for which is estimated | exhibition will consist partly of buildings containing water- 


to cost 49,190/. 18s. The sewerage committee report that | colours, paintings and’sculpture by eminent artists, and, to 
‘they are satisfied that the bacteriological treatment of the | a greater extent, of grounds beautifully laid out in a novel 
sewage is the better system to adopt in preference to the | manner, in accordance with the ideas of artists, garden 
precipitation process hitherto in use. The experiments for | architects (a recognised profession in Germany) and leading 
‘the bacterial treatment of the sewage have been in operation | horticultural firms. A portion of the grounds is divided 
for some time past and have proved satisfactory, and the | into plots, which have been handed over to various experts 
‘system has been adopted within recent years by many | to whom a free hand is given to carry out their own ideas 
corporations and other public bodies. The scheme of the | of ornamental and practical gardening The schemes com- 
city engineer in respect of these works provides for the | prise a natural amphitheatre formed by tiers of flowers, an 
‘following works being carried out, viz. :—(1) An automatic | old Roman garden, a garden of old-fashioned flowers, a model 
‘screening arrangement to be workec by the flowing sewage; | villa garden, a Japanese garden containing many rare 
it would be placed near where the sewage emerges from | tropical plants, a landscape formed with creeping and 
the bell-mouth pipe at the end of the rising main. | climbing plants, and a fine specimen of “ carpet” gardening. 
(2) Widening the sewage channel so as to reduce the | There are two elaborate rose gardens, a well-equipped palm 
|velocity of flow, and induce the deposit of sand and other | house and an orchid house ; and among other prominent 
‘mineral matter in a chamber to be constructed near the | features may be mentioned the section laid out as a Black 
/morth-west corner of tank No. I. (3) The conversion of | Forest landscape and the amusement park intended 
‘the present six precipitation tanks into open: septic tanks ; primarily for the frolics of young people. An imposing 
‘and (4) the construction of twenty large and six small fountain in the grounds will be illuminated at night. 
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Combined Range and 
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BUILDING IN EDINBURGH. 


Tue burgh engineer, in his report on the past year, says 
that as a gauge of the condition of. the building trades, the 
returns of the Dean of Guild Court for the past year seem 
to indicate that the state of trade was. no worse than in the 
year preceding, but the figures show rather a slight im- 


provement in the total of work for which warrant was. 


granted. The total number of warrants granted during the 
year was 769, compared with 739 for the previous year, 
the total estimated value of the work being 735,290/. and 
681,515/. for these years respectively. In analysing the 
class of buildings and the figures which comprise these 
totals, a notable feature is the increase in the number 
(although not a corresponding increase in value) of self- 
contained houses for which warrants have been granted 
during the last four years, and a reduction in value of tene- 
ment houses within the same period. It would be prema- 
ture to ‘take this as a sign of the times, pointing to the ulti- 
mate extinction of the common stair dwellings, and the 
expansion of the system whereby each house will be 
separate and distinct from its neighbour and each family 
housed under its own roof, but there can be no question 
that there are many who desire to escape from the joint 
responsibilities and other. drawbacks of the common tene- 
ment, for the greater privacy and advantages of a self-con- 
tained house. To meet this demand, an increasing number 
of smail self-contained houses and “ flatted villas ” are being 
erected in the various suburban districts. These houses have 
generally the same accommodation as tenement houses, and 
have the benefit of a separate and distinct entrance, and in 
most cases the additional advantage of a private garden or 
green. ‘Two storeys is the ruling height for this class of 
building, with separate houses on the ground and upper 
floors, and if the architectural features have the same 
characteristics as the ordinary tenement, they at least bulk 
largely to the eye, and have not the same barrack-like 
appearance as the four-storey block which has so long 
found favour, if not with the general public at least with the 
builder. With a minimum width of 60 feet between 
building lines, as now enforced, and buildings generally 
two-storeys high, ‘Newer Edinburgh” may present very 
different features from the older parts of the city. Turning 


‘Coat is a natural product which contains carbon, hydrogen, 


to the work certified as completed, the value totals at 
527,465/ for the year 1906, compared with 483,376/ for the 
previous year. Villas, self-contained houses and property, 
however, figured out at 344,240/ for last year, as against 
439,376/. for 1905, a reduction of 95,136/, while the figures 
for public and other buildings amount to 183,225/, an 
increase of nearly 140,000/. above the figures forthe previous 
year. ee i 

The number of houses and other buildings for which 
warrants were granted in 1906 were as follows :—Villas, — 
60, 84,6to/.; self-contained houses, 339, 240,200/ ; public 
or other buildings, 144, 158,020/ ; alterations, 548, 72,860/ ; 
tenements of shops and dwelling houses, 65, 179,600/— 
total, 735,290/, as compared -with the following figures for 
1905 :—Villas, 51, 73,800/; self-contained houses, 264, 
187,850/. ; public or other buildings, 141, 179,952/. ; altera-— 
tions, 507, 34,673/; and tenements of shops and dwelling- 
houses, 62, 205,240/—total, 681,515/. The number of war- 
rants granted in 1906 was 769, as compared with 739 in 
1995, 862 in 1904 and 802 in 1903. 


SMOKE PREVENTION IN FACTORIES AND 
ELECTRIC-SUPPLY STATIONS.* 


oxygen and nitrogen in some form of physical state and 
chemical combination which is not yet solved. For practical — 
purposes coal may be regarded, however, as a mixture of _ 
solid carbon and gaseous hydrocarbons, and it is the latter, 
namely, the hydrocarbon guses—methane, ethylene, acety- 
lene and others of the same series—which cause the difficulty 
in burning coal without smoke. 

The solid or fixed carbon unites with oxygen before it 
rises from the bars of the grate as carbon dioxide or carbon 
monoxide gas, and once in this form it is never reduced 
within the furnace or flues to the solid state. The heat 
required to convert the molecule of fixed carbon into gaseous 
carbon is also supplied by the combustion of the next lying 


* From a paper by John B. C. Kershaw, F.1.C., read at the | 
meeting of the Society of Arts. 
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OETZMANN & CO. having converted their business into that of a Joint Stock Company, the 
Directors have decided to give their clients the full benefit of the large discount off the actual cost 
of manufacture at which the Stock has been transferred. 
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molecule of fuel, and the combustion of the whole mass of 
fixed carbon is therefore progressive, and demands only two 
conditions, namely, an initial temperature of 700 degs. C., 
and an adequate supply of air above and through the mass 
of glowing fuel. . 

The hydrocarbon gases given off by all fuels on heating 
are much more troublesome to burn completely to carbon 
dioxide gas and aqueous vapour. These hydrocarbon gases 
vary from 6 per cent. in South Wales steam coal to 35 per 
cent. in the bituminous coal from the northern coalfields, 
and the difficulty of obtaining smokeless combustion is 
therefore greatest with the. cheaper. and more generally- 
used bituminous fuels. In the first place, the conversion of 
the solid carbon and hydrogen of the fuel into the gaseous 
state demands a large amount of heat, and this heat is neces- 
sarily drawn from the solid fuel lying on the bars of the 
grate, and not from the burning gases, 

A great reduction of temperature occurs therefore during 


wisely controlled, the temperature of the furnace may be 
brought so low that ignition of these gases fails to orcur, 


pass up the chimney unconsumed, as a brown aud choking 
vapour. 

These hydrocarbon gases, when escaping unconsumed 
at a low temperature, do not liberate soot, but they are 
deletericus to health, and their suppression on that account 
is certainly called for. Moreover, they represent a large 


_ proportion of the total heat value of the fuel, and their 


escape unburned is not conducive to the economical work- 
ing of the plant. 
Taking an ordinary bituminous fuel of the following 


_ composition—7o per cent. coke, containing to per cent. ash 


and 60 per cent. fixed carbon and 30 per cent. volatile 
matter—we find that the fixed carbon in each pound of fuel 


_ burnt will produce 4,920 calories, while the volatile hydro- 
carbons will produce 2,859 calories, or 36 per cent. of the | 


whole. To allow any portion of these gases to escape un- 
burned is therefore a foolish waste of heat energy, and yet 
it is one which occurs regularly at the moment of firing in 
badly-managed boiler plant, especially when an unskilled 
man is in charge of the boilers. 
economical combustion of these hydro-carbon gases as they 


For the complete and yet | 


| later 


| changes which lead to smoke formation may be represented 
_the gasifying process, and unless the addition of fuel be | 


rise from the mass of fuel upon the bars of the grate three 
conditions are essential, namely :— 

1. A temperature suffi siently high to cause the instant 
ignition of the gases. This is found by experiment to be 
about 670 degs fol 

_ 2. A sufficiency of air, preferably heated, to combine 
with the carbon and hydrogen of these gases, but not a large 
excess of the same. 

3. A good admixture of the air and the hydrocarbons 

It is necessary not only that these conditions should be 
present initially, but that they should be maintained during 
the liberation of the hydrocarbon gases. 

If the temperature be allowed to fall below 670 degs. C. 


| the gases will not ignite, while if the air supply be deficient, 


or if the admixture be bad, only partial combustion will 
occur, and solid particles of carbon will separate, which will 
coalesce to form smuts and soot The chemical 


for practical purposes by the following equations, although 


| Bone and Drugman have shown by recent researches that 
the | the changes are much more complex than was formerly 
and the gases are then simply distilled from the coal, and | 


supposed :— 
2CH,+0,;=C3-+ 2H.s+2H.0. 
Methane. 
2C,H,+O.=2C,+ 2H.+ 2H.0. 
Ethylene. 
2C,H,+O,=2C,.+2H,0. 
Acetylene. 

Smoke is then caused, as a general rule, by failure to 
maintain conditions 2 and 3 of perfect combustion. When: 
smoke is once formed, it is not possible on a large scale to 
secure its combustion, and only some form of smoke-wash- 


| ing apparatus will remove it from the chimney gases. 


” 


All the so-called ‘‘smoke-consuming” appliances are, 


| therefore, mere devices to secure more perfect combustion 


of the hydrocarbon gases at the moment of their liberation, 
and in nine cases out of ten they do not involve any novelty 
of principle or of construction. 


Practical Methods for Smoke Prevention. 
The facts given in the preceding section of this paper 
show that the smoke problem is one which chiefly relates ° 
to the use of bituminous fuel, and that the perfect com- 
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bustion of the other classes of fuels, liberating less than 
15 per cent. of volatile hydrocarbon gases on heating, is not 
a difficult matter. 

The furnaces originally designed and installed for boilers 
will, as a general rule, maintain the three conditions essential 
for perfect combustion with such fuels, and it is for this 
reason that in many of the London generating stations the 
high-priced South Wales steam coal is being used for 
steam-raising purposes, with notable effect upon the costs 
of supply. 

The considerations advanced, however, show that bitu- 
minous fuel requires for its perfect combustion a large 
brick-lined chamber maintained at a temperature of from 
700 degs. to 1,000 degs. C., in which the hydrocarbon gases 
and the heated air can mix thoroughly, and burn to CO, and 
and H,O, before they are allowed to come into contact with 
the water-cooled plates or tubes of the boiler. The size of 
this chamber must be proportioned to the volume of hydro- 
carbon gases liberated by the fuel, and therefore the cha- 
racter of the fuel supply ought to be taken into consideration 
when designing and erecting the boiler plant. If the furnace 
is to be hand-fired some automatic device is‘also necessary, 


whereby the draught is almost entirely cut off while the | 


furnace door is opened for clinkering and firing purposes. 
When the firing is finished. and the furnace door is closed, 
some mechanical device is again required for regulating the 
volume of air admission above the fire, and the period for 
which this secondary air admission occurs. Mechanical 
stokers with automatic and regular or continuous feed 
obviate this difficulty of an intermittent secondary air 
supply, and it is for this reason that they have become 
so popular in large steam-generating plants. | Finally, 
with all systems of firing, the complete combustion of. 
bituminous fuel demands some device for thoroughly 
mixing the heated air and hydrocarbon gases in the com- 
bustion chamber. 

It is not my intention in this paper to give further de- 
scriptions of the methods by which bituminous fuels may 
be burned without smoke emission, and with high efficiency, 
in the furnaces of steam boilers and of heating apparatus 
generally. There are a large number of patented appliances 
and devices for attaining smokeless combustion now on the 


market. In so far as these embrace the features that have | 


just been described, they may be held to be useful, though 
the validity of the patents may in many cases be doubted, 


| Ihave no hesitation in stating, however, that where these 


appliances are in use, though only relating to the main- 
tenance of one of the three essential conditions, the emission 
of black smoke has been greatly curtailed if not altogether 
stopped. 

A plant designed and erected in accordance with the 


whole of the practical recommendations given above would ° 


be capable of burning the cheapest types of bituminous fuel 
with high efficiency and with absolute smokelessness, [| 
am hopeful that at a not very distant date I may be able to 


point to many such steam-generating plants in this country, — 


The Hamburg Smoke Abatement Society. 


x 
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Two of the chief difficulties confronting the factory — 


owner or station superintendent desirous of improving the 
work of his heating or steam-raising plant are those arising 


from lack of expert aid in its control and the scarcity of 


competent firemen. In large works a specially trained: 


chemist or engineer is sometimes given the sole charge of 


the boiler-plant, with notable results as regards smoke 
abatement and economy, but in small works this plan is, of 
course, impracticable. 

As regards the supply of competent firemen, this has 
always been deficient, and I have no hesitation in stating 
that a very large proportion of the smoke produced in this 
country is due to the low class of unskilled and untrained 
labour employed for firing the heating and boiler installa- 
tions. 

The Hamburg Smoke Abatement Society is a voluntary 
association of steam-users with works in or near to the city 
of Hamburg, which was formed in October 1902 for the 
purpose of assisting its members in the better manage- 
ment of their steam-raising plant. 


In the first place, a staff of engineers with special experi- 


The work of this 
| Society lies chiefly in the two directions indicated above. 


ence in boiler management is retained by the Society, and 


these advise and report upon the boiler installations of its 
members. Special steam-raising tests are carried out at 
regular intervals of time, and every effort is made to bring 


each boiler installation up to a high level as regards smoke- — 
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lessness and efficiency. This solves the difficulty of ‘‘ expert 
aid” for the small steam-user. 

In the second place, the Society retains the services of 
two or more firemen instructors—these visit the different 
‘works of the members of the Society, as desired, and carry 
out a course of instruction for the firemen employed. In 
this way a body of competent firemen has been created in 


Smoke Abatement Society can depend for efficient stoking 
of their boiler plants.” 

| A third direction in which the Hamburg Society carries 
‘out most useful work is in testing and reporting upon the 
value of new smoke abatement appliances or systems of 
firing. The Society possesses a small model steam-raising 
installation where these trials can be carried out under the 
supervision of its own staff of firemen and engineers, and 
the reports upon these trials, issued to its members, form 
another valuable feature of its activities. Further informa- 
tion about the work of the Society will be found in a paper 
contributed to the Conference on Smoke Abatement, held 
in London in 1905, and I may perhaps be allowed to quote 
here the concluding paragraphs of that paper :— 

__ “The practical lesson which we in this country may 


earn from the above account of the work of the Hamburg 


Society is, I think, that the smoke problem is to be solved, 
like many another problem, by application of that old 
English method of self-help which is now sadly out of 
fashion. 
country must be taught that the emission of black smoke is 
largely preventable, and that the smokeless combustion of 
fuel promotes economy when carried out under proper 
supervision. It is for this reason that I have given instances 
from the annual reports of the Hamburg Society to prove 
the saving in fuel consumption which results from the 
working of steam-boiler plants on scientific lines, with 
properly trained stokers. 


organisation which will provide fuel-users with the technical 


combustion of fuel in their own works. The Hamburg 
Society, in my opinion, is such an organisation, since it is 
showing manufacturers how to combine together to attack 
the evil at its source, namely, the boiler and heating instal- 


: 
: 


, 


the city of Hamburg, upon which the members of the | 


Manufacturers and fuel-raisers generally in this | 


“What is wanted in this country is some society or | 


advice and oversight required for obtaining the smokeless | 


lations in their own works. It would be well if similar 
societies were started in every large centre of manufactur- 
ing industry in this country.” 


Conclusions. 

_ I shall not be surprised if I am told in the course of the 
discussion which is to follow the reading of this paper, that 
[I have advanced no new theory to account for factory 
smoke, and have proposed no new plan or remedies for 
securing its abatement. This is perfectly true, more true, 
perhaps, than some of my critics themselves realise. The 
principles of smokeless combustion enunciated in this paper 
were first put forward by Mr C. Wye Williams, a Liverpool 
engineer, in the year 1839, and the following extracts from 
Williams's book, entitled “The Combustion of Ceal,” will 
prove to you that he had a fairly correct knowledge of what 
was required to secure smoke abatement :— 

“It may be asked how it has happened that hitherto this 
(the smokeless combustion of fuel) has not been effected ? 
I answer because the chemistry of combustion has been 
neglected, not in the laboratory, but in practice, and be- 


| cause the construction of our furnaces has been too much 


left to those who know little of the chemical properties of 
the materials which are consumed in them. . . .” 

“A charge cf fresh coal thrown on a furnace already in 
an active state, so far from augmenting the general tem- 
perature, or giving out heat, becomes at once an absorbent 
ol Ate Bey 

“T have proved during the last fifteen years that, even 
in the largest establishments and in the furnaces of steam 
boilers, the great nuisance of smoke may be avoided, and 
even with the accompaniment of considerable economy. . . .” 

“In marine and cylindrical land boilers the combustion 
chamber is invariably made too shallow and too restricted.” 

Williams clearly pointed out that the combustion of 
bituminous {uel involved two distinct things, namely, the 
liberation and combustion of the volatile gases in a suitable 
chamber and the combustion of the solid coke on the bars 
of the grate. Inone place he described how he’ proposed 
to put into practice these principles of fuel combustion, and 
showed drawings of boiler furnaces with properly designed 
and scientific arrangements for providing a secondary and 
heated air-supply behind the bridge. He was very sarcastic 
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at the expense of inventors, who even in his day were 
patenting devices for “consuming smoke,” instead of 
attempting to show how to prevent its original formation. 

The above extracts prove that this was altogether a 
remarkable book to have been written and published nearly 
sixty eight years ago. | 

Williams’s book was reprinted in 1854 and 1886, but its 
teaching appears to have had little effect upon the practice 
of boiler engineers, who still persisted in designing and 
erecting boilers with wholly inadequate combustion space 
for the class of coal that was burned 

The results of trials carried out by the Manchester Asso- 
ciation for the Prevention of Steam-Boiler Explosions in 
1867-8 were similarly ignored by boiler-makers and their 
users, for here again it was proved conclusively that the 
bituminous fuels of the Wigan coalfield could be burned 
with high evaporative efficiency and without smoke emission 
under steam boilers, if proper attention were given to the 
design of the furnace, and to the control of the firemen and 
of the draught. The methods of attaining comparatively 
smokeless combustion and an evaporative efficiency of 
93 Ibs. of water per lb. of fuel in these Wigan trials were 
practically those recommended by Williams twenty-nine 
years earlier, and the chief novelty of Mr. Fletcher’s report 
is the insistence upon the need for good stoking. In his 
opinion stoking was an art and should be treated as such, 
‘and not as a slap-dash random process which any un- 
taught labourer could accomplish.” 

The information. | have placed before you to-night in 
my paper is then merely a restatement in more scientific 
form of the principles and practical recommendations con- 
tained in the writings of engineers who were studying and 
experimenting upon this subject during the mid-Victorian 
era Is it therefore valueless as a practical contribution to 
the problem of smoke abatement ? I think not. There is 
an altogether mistaken notion abroad that some new theory 
of combustion or some startlingly new form of steam 
generator is required before we can hope to reduce the 
emission of smoke in our factories and centres of manufac- 
turing industry. No greater fallacy has ever entered the 
minds of engineers and hindered progress towards reform. 

If the principles and methods described by Williams 
and Fi stsber half a century ago, and redescribed by myself 
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in this paper, are recognised and properly carried out, — | 
bituminous fuel of the cheapest type can be burned to-day | 
without smoke emission. a, 
The clouds of black smoke which hang about and float _ 
away in inky streams from the chimneys of more than half — 
the factories and electric-supply stations in this land are — 
therefore simply an indication of the indifference or ignorance _ 
of the engineers who designed and supplied the heating q 
and steam-raising plant. Ss 
With a properly designed plant, placed under expert — 
control and manned by properly trained and skilled firemen, 
smokeless combustion is an assured consequence ‘ie 
I therefore say that the production of smoke in thecases 
to which my paper refers is not only a waste of ‘fuel, but is _ 
an unnecessary evil, and that it is an anachronism which 
reflects sadly upon our national want of thoroughnessinthe 
application of scientific principles to industrial practice. _ 


KEYHOLD TENURE. 4 


Tue curious custom of keyhold tenure still prevails at 
Crowland, the abbey town in the Lincolnshire fens, where — 
there are a number of cottages which are neither copyhold, — 
freehold nor leasehold. They were originally built on 
waste land, and in each case the possessor of the key holds 
an undisputed tenancy. Although some of the occupiers — 
have replaced the mud and thatched dwellings of antiquity — 
with brick and slated buildings, they have no power to sell 
or will them away, for they have no deeds. On a tenant ~ 
dying the first person to cross the threshold takes his place — 
if he so desires. Many devices have been resorted to to 
obtain the keys. One man even went to the extent of 
dropping down the chimney of a cottage the tenant of which 
was dying. He watched the occupier’s passing and then 
coolly took possession. Another obtained a mortgage on 
his. cottage, and, after securing the money, laughed at the 
mortgagee and retained possession. The oldest keyholder 
has entered on his hundredth year. His name is Mark 
Wenham, and he has occupied his cottage sixty years 
without paying rates or taxes. The properties carry a 
county vote, but the Poor Law guardians always refuse to 
grant relief to the tenants. 
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BLACKBURN.—May 11.—For the erection of a new de- 
partment to Cedar Street Council school, to accommodate 
280 children. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. Cheers & Smith, 
architects, 24 Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 


Bopmin.—May 13.--For the erection of a private resi- 
dence and certain other works in Priory Avenue. Mr. 
William J. Jenkins, architect, Bodmin. 


Brapbrorb. — May 13.—For the erection of baths and 
wash-houses, Victoria Street, Bradford, for the Manchester 
Corporation. Deposit 3/. 3s. The City Architect, Town 
Hall, Manchester. 

Bristot.—May 13.—For the construction and mainten- 
ance for twelve months after completion of the super- 
structure of an engine and boiler-house for the graving dock 
at the Royal Edward Dock, in course of construction at 
Avonmouth. Deposit 5/7. Mr. W. W. Squire, engineer, 
Cumberland Basin, Bristol. 
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Carlisle Rural District Council. Mr. Joseph Graham, 
engineer, Bank Street, Carlisle. 
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worthy, Holsworthy. Mr. R. Cory, Chilsworthy, Hols- 
worthy, Devon. 


Coventry. — May 20.—For the old grammar school 
renovation and new classrooms. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. 
Herbert W. Chattaway, architect, Trinity Churchyard, 
Coventry. 

CRANBROOK.—May 14.—For alterations at the police- 
station. The County Architect, 86 Week Street, Maid- 
stone. 


Darwen.—May 14.—For the extension and completion 
of St. Cuthbert’s, Darwen. Mr. C. H. Woods, architect, 
Albert Chambers, Darwen, Lancs. 


Drvonport.—May 15.—For the work in the reappropria- 
tion of “ E” Block as nursing sisters’ quarters and adminis- 
tration block, Devonport Hospital, in the Southern Command, 
Plymouth Sub-District. Mr. Harry B. Measures, director of 


barrack construction, War ‘Office, 80 Pall Mall, London, 
S.W., on payment of ros. (not returnable). 

Dopwortu.—May 17.—For the erection and completion 
of three dwelling-houses in Keresforth Road, Dodworth, 
near Barnsley. Messrs. Crawshaw & Wilkinson, architects, 
13 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

East Preston.—May 13.—For addition of a room and 
other work at the infectious ward at the East Preston work- 
house, near Angmering station, Sussex. Mr. Harold M. 
Potter, architect, 41 Warwick Street, Worthing. 


Ecremont.—May 14.—For the masonry, joinery, plaster- 
ing, slating, plumbing and glazier’s work required in the 
erection of a shop and dwelling-house in Main Street. Mr. 
Norman Kitchin, architect and surveyor, Woodend House, 
Bigrigg, via Carnforth. 

FEenton.—May 13.—For the builder’s work required in 
the construction of public underground conveniences in 
Victoria Place. Mr. S. A. Goodall, surveyor, Town Hall, 
Fenton, Staffs. 


GLascow.—May 18.—For thé proposed alterations on 
the kitchen block and the nurses’ dormitories, Belvidere 
hospital. The Office of Public Works, City Chambers, 64 
Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 

Gtascow.—May 20.—For the supply and erection. of 
riddle, mixer, elevator, &c., at St. Rollox refuse despatch 
works, Charles Street. Mr. D. M’Coll, superintendent of | 
cleansing, 38 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 


_ Gopatminc.—-May 16.—For erection of municipal build- 
ings and alterations and additions to the borough hall. De- 
posit 2/. 2s. Mr. J. H. Norris, borough surveyor, Bridge 
Street, Godalming. 

Great YARMouUTH.—May 16.—For erection of dressing- 
rooms, new recreation ground, for the Town Council. Mr. 
J. W. Cockrill, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Great Yar- 
mouth. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—May 11.—For the completion of 
St. James’s Church.. Send names to Messrs. Olley & 
Haward, architects, Queen Street, Great Yarmouth. 

Guist.—May 20.—For repairing the roof of Miss Packe’s 


school, Guist. Mr. C. A. Hamond, Twyford Hall, East 
Dereham. 


& W. WADE & <CoO., 
Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of TILES and 


FLAXMAN!* 
CERAMIC MOSAICS. 


TILES “ceramic mosaics. — 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 


With BALL BEARING FITTINGS. For dividin hool a 
THE ACGME OF PERFECTION. WORKS FREELY AND EASILY. CAN ‘4 OF nh dae re 
Architects’ Specifications carried out in all kinds of Wood. 

Staffs. 


R. E. JAM ES, 124 Princes "Road, “Stoke-on-Trent, 

4 | al FOR ey Ww A 
CAN DY S ROOFING TILES, CAN DY S | 
14 NEW STREET,| SANITARY PIPES, |14 NEW STREET,} 
BIRMINGHAM.) GLAZED BRICKS. iBIRMINGHAM.|] 


STOURBRIDGE FIRE BRICKS. 


SPECIAL BRICKS FOR HIGH TEMPERATURES. . 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDCE. 


% 
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Hawortu.—May 13.—The West Riding standing joint | 
committee invite whole tenders only in connection with the 
following works, viz. :—Haworth new police station, Harden 
new police station, Knaresborough court-house (additions 
and alterations). Deposit 17. in each case. Mr. J. Vickers- 
Edwards, county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 


_,. Lonpoy.—May 23.—For the erection of a hall at the 
Tooting Home, Church Lane, Tooting, for the Guardians of 
Wandsworth Union. Deposit 2/7 Mr. Cecil A. Sharp, 
architect, 11 Old Queen Street, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
LonponpERRY.—May 18.—For building and completing 
| house and shop at Glebe, Sion Mills. Mr. J. P. M'Grath, 
HIGHFIELD AND BrrtLey. — May 14. — The Durham | architect, Commercial Buildings, Foyle Street, Londonderry. 
County Council invite sole tenders for erection of new schools Mikcsrdee . 3 : 1: 
at Highfield (near Rowlands Gill) and Birtley. Plans, speci- | 4+ Montallt hi nea aoe begs le Baa 
fications and general conditions of contract can be seen T pate rospital, Deposit 17/18; ) The City Architect, 
and bills of quantities obtained as follows :—For Highfield | 0" **2!!: 
school, at the office of Messrs. Liddle & Browne, Prudential | Mancuester.—May 21.—For the erection of receiving 
Buildings, Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; for Birtley | Wards at the Withington workhouse, for the Guardians of 
school, at the office of Mr. J. W. Rounthwaite, 13 Mosley | Chorlton Union. Deposit 12 1s. Messrs. Charles Clegg & 


Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. | Son, architects, 21 Spring Gardens, Manchester. 
Huti.—May 23.—For alterations and additions to the Mattocx.—June 1.—For the supply and erection of 
Williamson Street school. Deposit 2/ 2s, Mr. Joseph H. | retort-house and coal-store roofs, with retort-bench jiron- 
Hirst, city architect, Town Hall, Hull. | work ; also for supply of material and building retort-bench 


with four tl i i 
a Stecting att organ chamber and | cach with regenerative Fcc ee eee aeons 
other works at the First Presbyterian church, Bangor. | jhe Gas Goer Thoindas Rae Pe MOET A Fees! oe 
Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, architects, Scottish Provident | ‘ < eis BET 


| Buildings, Belfast. | bras aes nae d build k 
| aS . ares 2 IRFIELD.—May 25.—For the joiner and builder’s wor 
ee i i ea i Carseuuta cles 7 ita | in connection with repairs to the Mirfield Knowle Provided 
| . . . ’ ’ T 4, ; 7 . 7 . . . 

Wietreet, Londonderry. | school. Mr, William Wood, divisional clerk, Batley. 


; : Mortry.—May 13.—For the excavator, mason and brick- 
. » ee ey ec oF Spoakag cue AeAT Poagh, layer, carpenter and joiner, slater, plumber and glazier, 
for the committee of Donegore second Frésbyterian church. _ironfounder, painter and electrician’s work in connection 
Mr. W. D. R. Taggart, architect, 2 Wellington Place, with erection of secondary and technical school. Deposit 
Belfast. . }12 1s. Mr W. E. Putman, architect to the Secondary 
KnotrincLEy.—May 14.—For the erection of Wesleyan | School Governors, Town Hall, Morley, Yorks. 
Sunday schools. Mr. A. E. Lambert, architect, 22 Park 
Row, Nottingham. 


Newark.—May 14.—For the erection of elementary 


school on Barnby Road. Deposit 52 Mr. H. H. Osborn, 
Lonpon.—For the erection of first part of large block of | clerk, Town Hall, Newark. 


flats. Bills of quantities and forms of tenders on payment | PENNYBRIDGE.—May 31.—For the erection of semi- 

of 3/. 3S., returnable. ‘ Mr. R. Anderson, architect, | detached villas, Pennybridge, near Greenodd. Messrs. 

39 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. J. W. Grundy & Son, architects and surveyors, Central 
Lonpon.—May 13.—For the extension, alteration and | Buildings, Ulverston, 


_ entire refitting of existing ladies’ underground convenience, RapciirFE.—May 25.—For the construction of public 
_ Oxford Circus, W. Mr. J. Paget Waddington, borough sur- | conveniences in the Coronation Park. The Council’s En- 
, veyor, Town Hall, St. Marylebone, W. gineer, Council Offices, Radcliffe. 


ELECTRIC 


BERKEFELD 
FILTERS 


YIELD GERM FREE 
WATER IN SUFFICIENT 
QUANTITIES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION, 
MOST EASILY CLEANED. 


On Admiralty and War Office Lists. Contractors to the f 

principal Railway Companies, Corporations, &c. for Granite 
Concrete Paving Flags, Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, kc. 

Telegrams," EXCELSIOR, FINEDON.” Nat. Tel. No. 10 Finedon. 


i a 


EXCELSIOR 


HARD BLUE STONE, 


principally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 
Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 
JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


FINEST ** HYDRO” MADE. 


POTT,CASSELS & WILLIAMSON STEEL ROOFS 


| CATALOGUES FREE. : iN : 
GALBRAITH & WINTON] _ Pa 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 


| AND 
“CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in (CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER W. & J. OAKES, 


| Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. Anchor Street, Hunslet, LEEDS. 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW. Telephone No. 583. 


RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


| Ze Sashes Artesiaa and Consulting Well Engineer. | . ~, 
K ss 


House Filter ''H’’ for attaching 
to main service pipe over sink. 
Capacity 25 gallons per hour, 


Price - - 30/- complete. 


: ay “Bn, 27h 1 particul icati 
Po; Sorcom ae ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Sue? 2% pt Full particulars on application. 
oe ess, WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. aan Maca tae nia 
| HPT 50r ior” Larcrest STEAM WELL-Bortva Tools IN THE KINGDOM, ” Ly Gy . 
__ sior om S LONDON OFFICE, Telephone No. 3545 London Wall. hes Berkefeld F ilter Co., Ltd., 


73 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
ie a a es 
Vol. UXXVII, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


121 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W, 


‘ 
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11.—For proposed Council school, 
Mr. John Lightburn, clerk 
Offices, Town Hall, 


Runcorn.—June 
Balfour Road. Deposit 2/ 2s. 
to the sub-committee, Education 
Runcorn. 

Scorsy.—May 14.—For alterations and additions to The 
Beeches, Scotby, near Carlisle. Mr. H. H. Hodgkinson, 
architect, 64. Lowther Street, Carlisle. 


Scortanp.—May 14.—For the brick, joiner, plumber, 
plaster and slater works of additions to and alterations on 
business premises, Townhill. Mr. James T. Scobie, 
architect. 

ScotLtanp.—May 17. —For the joiner, slater, plumber and 
plasterwork required in connection with the reconstruction 
of house property in Greenlaw. Mr. Adam Smeaton, 
Greenlaw. 

ScotLand.—May 22.—For the erection of a battery- 
house and relative works at Hamilton, for the Lanark 
County Council. Deposit 12 Mr. W. L. Douglas, C.E., 
district engineer, District Offices, Hamilton. 


SuerrieLp.—May 11.— For alterations to Block No. 8 at 
the Union hospital, Fir Vale. Send names to Mr. Albert 
Edward Booker, clerk, Union Offices, West Bar, Sheffield. 


SouTHALL.—May 1 14.—For construction of an under- 
ground convenience, for the- Southall-Norwood Urban 
District Council. Mr. Reginald Brown, A.M.LC.E., &c., 
engineer and surveyor, Public Offices, Southall, Middlesex. 


Soutn Suretps.—May 13.—For the erection of six pairs 
of cottage homes and superintendent’s house at Sunniside, 
near Cleadon, and a receiving home near the Union work- 
house, West Harton, South Shields. Messrs. Geo. S. Smith 
& Henry Chapman, architects, 67 King Street, South 
Shields. 

Uxverston.—May 18.—Tenders (whole or separate 
trades) are invited forthe erection of a house in Kilner’s 
Park. Messrs. Settle & Brundritt, architects and surveyors, 


Wates.—May 13.—For building a parish hall at Bargoed. - 


Mr. Geo. Kenshole, architect and surveyor, Station Road, 
Bargoed. 

Wates.—May 14.—For the erection of an English 
Presbyterian chapel at Abergwynfi, near Cymmer. Mr. 
Arthur Lloyd Thomas, architect, Church Street Chambers, 
Pontypridd. 

Wates.—May 14.—For the erection of a residence, 
stables, &c., at Llandovery, Carmarthenshire. Deposit 
11 1s. Mr. Arthur S. Williams, architect, Llandilo. 


Weymoutu.—May 14.—For erecting bakery and stabling, _ 


50 Dorchester Road. Mr. S. Jackson, architect and sur- 
veyor, Bridge Chambers, Weymouth. 
Wates.—-May 14.—For the erection of ten or more 


houses, and also for the construction of a back lane, at 


Ynysddu, Mon. Mr. W. A. Griffiths, architect, Pontllan- 
fraith, Mon. 

WALES. —May 15.—For the erection of a bungalow at 
Pontymeddyg, Dinas Cross. 


Dinas Cross, Pembrokeshire. 

Wates.—May 15.—For the erection of ten more houses’ 
at Dunvant, near Swansea. Messrs. Rowlands, Price 6s 
Griffiths, 15 Somerset Place, Swansea. 

Wa tes.—May 
Bettws-y-Coed Church. Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, 
Castle Park, Lancaster. Bills of quantities may be 
obtained from Messrs. Wright & Son, surveyors, Lancaster, 

Wa ttuHamstow.—May 15.-—For alterations and additions 
to engine-house at Ferry Lane, for the Metropolitan Water 
Board. Deposit 17. The Engineer of the Eastern District, 
Lee Bridge, Clapton. 

West HeatH.—May 22.—For the erection of an in- 
fectious disease hospital at West Heath, near Congleton. 
Deposit 12 1s. Messrs. Alfred Price & Son, architects, 
Elworth, Sandbach. 

WoLVvERHAMPTON.—May 13.—For extensions to the 
electric-lighting station at Commercial Road. Deposit 17. 1s, 


- 


Mr. Thomas James Glanteg, — 


16.—For the completion of tower oft 


Ulverston and Barrow-in-Furness. 


UswortH AND CRAGHEAD.—May 14.— ( 
Central and Craghead Infants’ Council schools. 
The County Education Committee’s Architect, Shire Hall, 


Usworth 


Durham. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


and PRINTERS. 8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale 
promptly executed. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


PSC LRA OP SE 


Snstant Despatch. 


Under Royal Patronage. 


' GALVANIZED GALVANIZED 
» WROT. TUBES IRON ROOFING 
| forGas,Water and Steam. and all necessary Fittings. 


6,000 LARGE ESTATES use my WIRE NETTING, 


JOHN ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY STRATFORD. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &Cs 


“« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free, 


We EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltde. 


13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871-Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


EEE 
ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 


SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced { Trade cut 


HARTSHILL BRICK E 
BRICK AND TILE G0. LTD, 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a 
&26 a8 good now as when first fi: 


SPRAGUE & GO. LT: |QUANTITIES, tc 


Lie ha on a centers ago 


Mr. George Green, borough engineer, Town Hall, Wolver-- 
hampton. 

Workincton.—May 20.—For alterations and additions 
to buildings in Kelly Street. Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., 
architects and surveyors, 2 Park Lane, Workington. — } 


LITHOGRAPHED|ALEXR. FINDLAY & CO., LTD 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDER 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. ~ | 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORI!: 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. 8.W. 


For alterations at 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 


and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post 7d. 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 W estminster. 


Telephe: 
No, 2 
BRIXT 


BATHS, LAVATORIES, SINKS, CLOSETS, and URINALS, and all kinds of BRass WoRK. 


We can fit out buildings to any size, and, having a staff of competent plumbers, can quote for fitting 
Specialists in Ornamental Lead Roof Work and Rain-water Pipe: 


in any part of the World. 


Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. COOK & aionD, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 
Nos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER, : 
TelsuBOne) No. 551 Victoria. 
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WokincHamM.—May 31.—For the building of a manual 
instruction and cookery centre at the Westcott Road Council TENDERS. 
school. Deposit 2/. 2s. Secretary to the Berkshire Educa- ACLE 
tion Committee, The Forbury, Reading. For restoration to tower, north porch and south turret, 

WorsporouGH.—May 13.—For the carpenter and joiner, Acle Church, Norfolk. Mr. Hersert J. GREEN, archi- 
slater, plasterer, plumber and glazier, and painter’s work tect and diocesan surveyor, Norwich and King sh 
required in erection of two houses on Mount Vernon Road. | Shanks : ; 9 a8 es 
Mr. Arthur Whitaker, architect, Worsborough Bridge, | Chapman ; £563 : F 
Barnsley. Ree bitting 13 ’ . ; 438 ize 

YARDLEY.—May 14.—For the erection of a Council| Jermy . RET Se as 
elementary school in Church Road, Yardley, near Birming- | Riches pape: 

: 16S. F : : 4 : : 4.5365 Se 69 

ham. Deposit 2/. 2s. Applications may be made on or| Daniels, Acle* : 5 E 452 16 3 
before April 30 to Mr. Anthony Rouse, quantity surveyor, | * Accepted conditionally. ES i 


King’s Court, Colmore Row, Birmingham. Mr. Arthur | 
Harrison, architect, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. np ALPHINGTON. 
| For erecting infants’ school for 120 children and alterations 


in existing school. 


WHITSUNTIDE ON THE CONTINENT. —Return tickets at | Stacey . £2,2 
Beduced fares available for eight days will be issued to! fllis&Sons |.  . © 7° 7™an2 2 8 
Brussels May 15th to 18th and 2oth, via Harwich and Perkins & Co joa acti 
Antwerp. Passengers leaving London in the evening) Roberts , Cee 6 a 
reach Brussels next morning after a comfortable night’s w estcott. Austin Gon : e935, Ba © 

ana Ae é lite . TO cA Om nO 
rest on board the steamer. For visiting The Hague, Cockerell Spe - 
Scheveningen (the Dutch Brighton) and Amsterdam for! Nar ice nee seks 
the old world cities of the Zuyder Zee, and the Inter- | Trigegs ' Ad seve 
national Exhibition at Mannheim, special facilities are Han &. Pacssoranel aes oe ae 
offered via the Great Eastern Railway Company’s British Babcock aie: ane 
Royal Mail Harwich-Hook of Holland route. A corridor | Stephens & Son sh a b 
train with en aces: dining and breakfast cars is | Woodman & Son ety: 13. 6 
run on the Hook of Holland service between London and | a , e 
Harwich. From the Hook of Holland through carriages | ee (provisional accepted) . Se ee 
and restaurant cars are run in the North and South | BEACONSFIELD. 
German express to Cologne, Bale and Berlin, reaching | For the erection of two houses, stables, &c. Messrs. 
Cologne at noon, Bale and Berlin in the evening. For | Hooper & Nasu, architects, High Wycombe. 
the convenience of passengers tickets dated in advance can | Gibson . ; F ‘ : : 2 . £698 0 o 
be obtained at the Liverpool Street station continental Harrisn . : O07) Oo a0 

O70 


steamers of the Forenede Line of Copenhagen will leave 

Harwich for Esbjerg (on the west a, of Denmark) on BRIGHTON. 

May 16th and 18th, returning May 21st and 22nd. The | For the construction of five ferro-concrete groynes at the 
General Steam Navigation Company’s steamers will leave foot of the cliffs at Roedean for the protection of the 
Harwich on May 15th and 18th for Hamburg, returning | sewer and road. 

May toth and 22nd. ' Hottoway Bros., Lrp. (accepted ) : MLBATIO KO" O 


inquiry and booking offices. The Danish Royal Mail Nasu & Sons, Wycombe (accepted) . mLOSe 
| 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


ROCHESTER KENT 
KohOON OFFICE 1$9.DUEER VICTORIA STREET 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 
M td., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
(30,000 tone), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION yy Culaat | BL hag erica rag art ite a Pin idetapene Nee’ oht couleaitioniie 
WAY D KS LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets stimates fo mall quantities on ication to 
ao iit latte delat ; the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
> ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


ee ene 


HEATIN 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free LE ED S 
For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


Teie. No. 2141. 


Vincent Roperts 


CHERRY ROW, 


THE BRISTOL Cz TERR A’ ' ho} 


14,NARROW PLAIN. BRISTOL. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. CAMBORNE. 
For laying concrete path on Pier. Mr. R. Dickinson, | For repairs and additions to isolation hospital and erection 
borough surveyor. of mortuary. 
Smart & Son . : : ; A : LAST AO 10 Haslett . : oN es «29719 Ome 
Watson . : ; ; : : : 5 38071 Re Lean, Camborne (accepted Were d é 4; 290; 0: Gam 
Storar & Son . . age is : . - 371 14. 2 DURHAM. 
RUG cat eck Pc Aptee p eee Ey a nin on ae 363 13 4] For reconstruction and widening of Lanchester High 
Renwick . ; ; : : ; 4 > °360.4"0, 0 Bridge. 
Turner B a fed) ; j ; : 358 zs. x Accepted tenders. 
PIDNEY, BEC ie accep i d : Bo : Robson, Esh Winning, masonwork .. . 4425 Ome 
BULWICK. Teasdale Bros., Darlington, steel andironwork 179 6 6 
For widening bridge and raising approach. — *Mr-1@.g35: Rormidenine Lanchester ew eres 
Morris, county surveyor, Northampton. Robean RECTOR i) ist om 
Hacksley Bros. : f / : : ae ° oO gan : Be sy ‘ ; ; : | 
Hinson & Co. . : ; : : : 224 0 o| For widening Ferry Hill Bridge. : . | 
Patrick, ) : . 4 eae ys vite ha te) Burnett & Sons, Birtley. ; ‘ ( 219 0 0 | 
Goodman & Murkett , ‘ : : A LOO ao . ELGIN. 4 
Hollowa s AOR 7, : Nae e 
Sionane FREEMAN, Oundle (accepted) . + TOO SHO LLO 225 Seed ala of See ae a: Hs 38 
‘ : : ‘ ° 5)522 16 (eae 
CHELTENHAM, Nicholson. Bene ; ; : 4,990 4 yee | 
For the supply of school furniture for the Naunton Park Septic Tank Co. . : h : , . 44750. 0 Homme 
and Gloucester Road Council schools. Mackay & Son. f j ; ; | 4724 17) ne 
Gloucester Joinery Co. (wainscot oak) . 1,632 40 20 Pass 4. ; } : : i . 4,636 176m 
North of England School Furnishing Co. White & Co. ; ; ; fk : . 4,233 19 3 : 
(Riga oak) Fis ale 1,625 0 0 Sellar & Co.. : : : . : 3,998 0 "ome 
Gloucester Joinery Co. (American oak) vib hig SOMO Ke Fraser . ; ; ; ; : : | 3,753. 7 oe 
Gloucester Joinery Co. (orham) .  °. «el boa ate Falconer : ‘ é . 3,607 17 10 
Lance & Co. (Canadian oak or orham) +, aE 2OGu OL IO New.anps, Elgin (accepted) . ; He ao 4 
Ashbee, Sons & Co. (oak) . {186 0° 0 ; . 
Educational Supply Association (Canadian hie : EPSOM. 
oak) . rTReS HO For rebuilding parish church. 
North of England School Furnishing Co. Benfield & Loxley, Oxford (accepted) . . £6,597 0 © 
(orham or American oak) : ‘ . LOG it Oro FALKIRK. “= 
Addison & Co. (American oak) . - 1,094 © ©! For administrative block and porter’s lodge at fever 
Educational Supply Association (orham) ,| 1,080.20 © hospital. Mr. D. RonaLp borough engineer 
Wake & Dean (oak or orham) . é pi 008 D> D ‘ J 4 / ae dl = 4 
Addison & Co. (orham) : ; ; « AGOS2KAGL AO ccepted tenders. 
Hawes & Sons (oak or orham) . : Ma ieey (ey tao fue. 0) Porter's lodge. 
Arnold & Son (oak or orham) . : \¥.1,000420: 70 Dalziel, mason ; ; ; ; . £228. 19 
Bennett (Canadian oak)* 967° 0 70 Gilchrist & Packman, joiner : Y F . 163° ona 
* Recommended for acceptance, plus tod. per desk for sunk Brown, plumber : 38 
flush brass sliding inkwell covers. Drummond & Crowe, plaster, roof and tile ~~ 83 cena 
os TELEPHONE 2553HOP 
22 GEORGE St 
: r 


& WOOD CARVING & AG vindANaaE 
saa DECORATIVE: PLHSTER: WORK: [ON DON sca 


STE Le RRR NCI i im ae i a EE TS RE od 


CONCRETE FLAGS. 


ey HARD and DURABLE. 
ILL CUT AND JOINT LIKE For price, delivered at any Station, apply 


NATURAL STONE, AND HAVE 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


: Fie BO § \ ‘FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
| a WATER-PROOF. oe | 
ROT-PROOF, INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 1870. 
TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO, 


LESS SLIPPERY THAN ANY OTHER ARTI- 
FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRESSED, 
NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. EDCES 
SQUARE THROUCHOUT. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS: 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (lst F002) 
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FALKIRK—continued, 


as HUNGERFORD. 
BE nason Administrative block. % For oa oF acne aon and renovation of Primitive 
a ’ Py AOR? 10 ethodist church. 
Forgie, joiner . : 319 0 oO Edwards & Son £691 IT 0 
a plumber: slater nee 10 oO Hepces Bros., Newbury (accepted ) 628 o oO 
167 14 2 
LONDON. 
GREAT WYRLEY. For the erection of 103 cottages on the second part of 
Stn of Council school at Landwood. acres z of us a at Lane estate of the London 
Goucu & ‘Son, Wolverhampton (accepted 2,650 OUDTY -OunCI ) SOeR eras 
| ee | aren eee Aion 808 
cz 
HULL, Wall, Ltd. . Beer “ S 
‘or additions and alterations to premises of British Marble Coxhead 27,542 0 O 
and Slate Syndicate. Mr. Metvitte Lenuaw, architect, Rowley Bros. 24,522 0 O 
Hull. Carter 24,136 0 O 
Howe & Nicholson - £623 2 6 Barns 23,985 0 O 
Thompson & Son . 507 3 2 Pulford, Wood Green (recommended) 22,200 0 O 
— & Son 544 9 o| For the adaptation for refreshment and other park purposes 
eer 2 16 0 of No. 164 Denmark Hill, in Ruskin Park. 
27 10 oO owe é 6 
Hunt. 524.14 Oo Goad Aes 3 ; 
Quebell & Son 62116 10 Davis 620 0 Oo 
Turner . RI2)I0 0 Line 555 0 O 
Simpson & Son RYgn O° 0 Christie . 547 0 0 
Carr 508 13 oO Parsons . 497 0 0 
Harper 502 O O Newell & Lusty 488 0 oO 
Whincop £00 (0) 0 Hall & Jacobs : 480 0 0 
Se on 497 8 o Bickerton, Catford, S.E. (recommended y 449 90 Oo 
eS é 495 5 19! For new stone co inti 
ping, &c., zinc gutters and painting works 
Briton, Welbeck Street, “Hull (accepted ) 483 18 6 at Hampden House, for Hampden House, Ltd. Mr. 
INVERNESS. Epwin G, SALTER, hap chee ate 
; : > . : WOTK. incwork,. ainting. 
‘or the erection of cS era High church. iene mae sd £175,500, 45G0u Oe oO" AO7 90 nO 
. rs, archant o ITStiy AOC 171. G 
Alexander & Co., mason. Barker &{Street iF: ey ies fe) As 3 
Cameron, carpenter. Sharpington. 110. 0, O° | Ogu, OA Om Dias rowed 
Black & Son, plumber. Cheetham 1iOw 0} Oh l72 Om Centos Ome G 
Fraser, slater. Wagstaff & Sons. 98 10 0 230 0 o 16610 0o 
Johnstone, plasterer. GaveN Bros. : 2,10 LO” PIOORENmL Oe eat 15 2 
Fraser, painter and glazier. MenceE & Sons ce 6G. O=.0" 
Rose Street Foundry Co., Ltd., ironwork. * Accepted. 


All Kinds of 


RUGTURAL & ORNAMENTAL 
IRONWORK. 


JAN & DAVIDSON, Ltd., Carrick Foundry, 
STANNINGLEY, LEEDS. 


END US 


Your Enquiries 


‘CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORKS, 
ROOFINC, STORACE TANKS. 


AYTON SON & CO., Ltd., LEEOS, 


May, Sheffield." 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds, 


34 Emerald Street, 
London, W.C. 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. 


ite MOSAIC ART CO., 


Telephone!: 
11058 Central. 


Contractors to the West Ham Borough Council, etc. 


Pea ec 
J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S./constrRucTIONAL ENGINEERING 


in all its Branches. 
STEEL and IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS. 


ROOF STEEL 
PRINCIPALS JOISTS. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “ JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
ma Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 


A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 


ABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, “ 


IM. & THOS. MAY, Lid. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


ufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
rches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
ure Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
DING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
s, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
iment designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. 


IGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


¥.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


EBUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPY., LO. 


KESWICK (Cumberland), 


roprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive Quarries in 
Cumberland and Westmorland, producing 


GHT SEA GREEN, DARK SEA GREEN, 
LIVE GREEN, and RUSTIC SLATES. 
Manufacturers of GREEN STONEWORK, HEADS, SILLS, 
MULLIONS, STEPS, &c., to Architects’ Designs, 
SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. 


No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. 
 JINGO” Chimney Pots and 
* JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 

4 QUEEN bbe Seat Pedigree 

LONDON, E 


= PARQUET 
S{ FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


Late of 87 Charlotte St.. W. 
Linhope Street Works, 
Dorset Square, N,W. 


LA LUA) Oak and Hampstead. 
Tel. 2697 Paddington. 


Telegrams, ‘‘Toothing, London.” 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 


Price 2s.—Office; 


Ludgate Circus London, E.C. 


Imperial Buildings, 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
Special Estimates on receipt of particulars of requirements. 


BOULTON & PAUL, in, 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, NORW'’CH. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


Lae, (Successors to 
m «CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A. & HILL & HEY), 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘sEXCELSIOR” EXHAUST and 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 
i\ Well made in strong Zinc 
throughout. 


Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 
Price Lists, Catalogues, 
== Estimates, &c., forwarded 

on application. 


Tele. Addrcss, 
“Ventilator, Halifax, ’ 


REG. No, 821,530. 
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LONDON —continued. MORLEY. 

For alterations and additions to premises, Great Earl Street For the erection of stable, coach-house, &c., in Pawsgoj 
and Castle Street, Long Acre, for Messrs. Lepard & Street. Messrs. Buttery & Brrps, architects, Morley. | 
Smiths, Ltd. Mr. Lewen Suarp, architect, 3 Duke Accepted tenders. 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. Quantities by Mr. Aran Pearson & Ainsworth, mason and plasterer . £325 10 | 
PAULL, F.S.1, 6 Quality Court, gaanee Lane, W.C. Grayshon, jomer . . . . . » 9 138, Sen 

Holloway Bros., Tide ‘ : gets 250 0 O Firth, plumber > : : . ; « a 
Macey & Sons, Ltd. z : ; : MG /47fOlOn 1), ©) Kellett, slater . : . 5 : i . 29 16 
Howard & Co. . ‘ ; . ‘ Bye: Al Mako Me. 
Perry & Co. A ‘ : : haba 5a GOO 
Bywaters & Sons, Ltd. : : 52S OA O NEW MILLS. 
Carmichael 1%, 240480 te O SER ) 
Trollope & Sons ‘and Colls & Sons, Lid. “7 Gh OA TPO 250 Eee eg Nou Mille Gee fe) ' 
Minter : 3 : eel OOOL SO JO ‘ - 
Sabey & Son, Ltd. 4 : ; : aa 6, 84055,0 20 
Holland & Hannen . 16,628 o a 
PatmMan & FOTHERINGHAM, Lr., Theobald’s s RUSHENDEN. 
Road (accepied ) 3 : ; : . 16,449 © o| For construction of ferro-concrete reservoir and brick-buil 
engine-house, supply and fixing of air-lift pumpin; 
plant and the supply and laying of about 1,450 yards o| 
MANCHESTER. 6-inch and 131 yards of 4-inch cast-iron pipes, specia 
For the erection of a residence in Oakfield Road, Didsbury. valves, castings, &c. Mr. Horatio Smatt, boroug] 
Messrs. C. K. & T. C. Mayor, architects, Manchester. surveyor, Queenborough. 
Hill & Heys E : ; : VesyO92 20 =40 
Young, Tinker & Young : ; : Pine preye ney Ke Mains. 
Macfarlane & Son : ; ‘ IGQOO: £0.40 Playfair & Toole . : : , ; . £808 9 } 
Peace & Norquoy : ; ; : eh k,O00. 50) 3 Neal & Co. . ? : : : : . 681 Saal 
Ramsbottom ‘ . : . ‘ Bs fr o574c am © ec) Parkman. i ‘ 5 ; . 679) Tammi 
Thorpe ; : : i : , at o04> 0, 0 Millen & Chrisfield. ; : - ; . 651 ae 
Megarity & Co. ‘ uE.o2s4 50) VO Seager. : ‘ ; 5 : . 649 1454 
BurGcess & GALT, Ardwick (accepted) eno O° © Kemp Bros. vi - 604 17m 
ANDERSON & Jounson, Minster (accepted ) . 559 0am 
“MERTHYR TYDFIL. Engine-house. ; 

For rebuilding of the Penydarren tavern. Mr. C. M. Davies, Neal & Co... : B : ; : . > 1OQREe ; 

architect, MENIVE fan Playfair & Toole . * : ; : . 104 7ae 
Jenkins : 3 : : SAL2OT 20, .0 Parkman. : ‘ ‘ 4 : : . 189 19 yi 
Williams . ; : : i : ky 33 8 Oc Kemp Bros. . ; ; : : : . 188) omer 
Warlow j : : 5 ‘ : Fo uty Com fe Pete) Seager. i : 3 ‘ : -, 150s 4 
Hawkins. : : : . 5 . O75 WioOLeO Bancock Bros. : . 156° saa 
Jones & Sons : 3 ; ; 948 17 6 ANDERSON & JOHNSON, Minster (accepted) . 155: haa 
Davies, Dowlais ( (accepted) . : ; : 916 0 Oo Millen & Chrisfield. : b : : . 107 Tome 
HICHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., L’ 

WELLINGBOROUGH. 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and | 
kinds of Builders and Contrac 

Yronwork. 


WELDON STON: 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY.) 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL Wh 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries, 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEATS: 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN CoLouR. ~ : 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE. WELDON SrONe QUARRIES, Corby, KETTE! ¢ 


FALDO’S ASPHALT 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical D, 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 
Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowshi: 
Coach-houses, &c. 


CONTRACTOR TO 
H.M. GOVERNMENT 


Every description of enlalis laid and suppli 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD., 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LONDON. # 


For the best of everything in | 


Ee 


GYMNASTIC | 
APPARATU, 


a, ; , F 
Standard” Porcelain Enamel] Ware is moderate in cost, beautiful 
in its finish and extremely durable. Absolute freedom from 
cracks or crevices assures the maximum sanitary protection. A 
bathroom fitted with (Standard” Ware greatly increases property 
value. 
Write for our elaborate booklet, **MODERN BATHROOMS,” 


also for our special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns. Ask 
for Booklet No. 6, post free on application to Dept. F., 


Standard Sanitary TI)fg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


APPLY TO— ah 
|. M. GARDINER, 
Burford Works, | 
HODDESDON, HERTS. | 


Contractor to H.M. Governmel| 
India Office, &e. | 


English and Swedish Design&, : 
Gymnastic Section Book 2, Information and Plans on ; 
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Reservoir. For the erection of forty houses at Ynysddu, Mon. 
Kemp Bros. . ‘ ; 3 : ; 5 Sn oOo Raymonp, Cardiff (accepted) . : : . £6,800 0 Oo 
Neal & Co... ? : : : 540 © o| For the erection of twenty-eight houses at Hengoed, via 
Anderson & Johnson : 7 . é y 400 0 0 Cardiff. 

Millen & Chrisfield . : : ‘ TeasO +O ‘Oo Raymonp, Cardiff (accepted ). : : . 44,648 o oO 
Parkman ; 420 © ©/| For the erection of twenty houses at Melincourt, Resolven. 
YORKSHIRE HENNEBIOUE Co., Leeds ( (accepted ) 420 0 0 Mr. G. A. TREHARNE, engineer and architect. 

Mac en HERBERT Bros., Resolv en (accepted ) P 44435700) 07 60 
Playfair & Toole. ; ; ; ‘ Go? TS > oO aa, aa 
Isler & Co... : : ; ; 10374 0 0 (Received too late for classification.) 
Le Grand & Sutcliffe : : f i ROTO’ -O, 0 CAMBRIDGE. 
Parkman ; . . . . - 610 © O/| For masters’ common-rooms, art school, armoury and 
Kemp Bros. . . . . . - 514 0 0 gymnasium, for the Governors of the Leys School, 
Millen & Chrisfie d . . . . seo 5. O Cambridge. Mr. Rosert Curwen, A.R.I.B.A., archi- 
Anderson & Johnson. . . . aso Oo 60 tect, 112 Hamilton House, Bishopsgate Street Without, 
| Neal& Co. . f : e456 10 0 London, E.C. 
WorTHINGTON Pump Co. (accepted ) : Ooi 0} 0 Lawrance & Sons ’ : } . £3,440 0 0 
. Machines and reservoir. Bowman & Sons . . . . . - 3,143 0 0 
Seager . : s ‘ F Pak oe) oO ae ; : ; é : a 2,000 10 
; ‘oulson & L ofts : : ere OTOL a O 
SOUTHSEA. KERRIDGE & SHAW, Cambridge (accepted ) ez Tie OLS 
For Bensiruction of Parade pier and landing stage. 

Neal & Co. . . ; . . : AT112 ° oO 
Muirhead & Co. . : : : : 6,600 0 Oo HEREFORD. 

Playfair & Toole . . , . . - 59250 © O/| For the erection. of cabinet factory, Hereford, for Messrs. 
Fasey & Son . . . . . - 5,010 90 O Greenlands, Ltd. Messrs. GRoomE & BETTINGTON, archi- 
Bevis (accepted) . . . : . . 4,820 0 oO tects, Palace Chambers, Hereford. 

oO 


Engineer’ s estimate : ‘ : - 4,832 ee 
STOUR VALLEY. Fae mocyavg) Hcildinderben oral 
For alteration and extension of the Tividale outfall works. ae gS : : h #2218 £378 £2,597 
Meci& Sons). ; Wooo o Jalters & Son : 5/1 80s 333 2,497 
; Beavan & Hodges . : ani2, 346 338 2,484 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. ; Lewis & Co. . ‘ . . 2,190 275 2,465 
For the erection of a mission chapel at Tiddington. Mr. Cooke. . . - 2,047 355 2,402 
A. Epwarp ALLEN, architect, Banbury. Colborne . : . : - 2,067 284 2,352 
Fincher & Co. : : . £600 0 o Roberts. . . - 1,998 300 gio 
Kennard, Strattord-on- Avon (acc epted) : mi490, 15. 0 Powell. , : . - 1,897 327 2,22 
Dallow & Son. ; ‘ . 1,900 272 R72 
WOKING. Wilke. 7 eOG5 240 2,145 
For completion of Christ Church. Bowers & Gali Hereford (ac- 
Harris & Son (accepted) . : : .41,644 0 0 cepted ) . d : ; ANT.847 259 2,106 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
: F IN SO NS LTD. BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY mats FARRINGDON ROAD, 
’ bg a » | ‘Snewin, London.’ LONDON, E.G Telephone 274 Holborn 


Telegrams, © 


2 


Si ABLE Has been before the trade some years, 
and the constant and increasing demand shows that 
SA ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, and others recognise its merits. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


Nonpon orrce: JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 


TONE “1 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


** GoLD Epa 
AWARDED 189G " 


Regislereg 
TRADE MARK 


‘COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


CORNGRIT, A ee 3 ; HARTHAM PARK 
FARLEIGH DOWN, pas aato gee | ona the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
BRADFORD, s ONS ASOHELM Boe Sroune STaNe sc SR PORTLAND. 
HEAD Baty s, ~~ LONDON DEPOTS: 
OFFICES 7S be opt2'™ te, One Fiane™, CW R WESTBOURNE PARK 
&SWR. NINE ELMS ai 
' ees CIE? Flua ae SS So CROSVENOR RE, PIMLICO. 


for se NG WATERPROOFING 


Be PERIALIBUILDINGS, 7] for ARE ie EO TERIALS. 


EXCHANGE ST EAST. TRAFFORD PARK 


MANCHESTER é 
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SWINDON. 


For alterations at the Carriers’ Arms inn, South Marston. 
Messrs. DREw & Sons, architects, Swindon. 


Looker i L2sso wo 
Tydeman Bros. 230750 50 
[Blea Oe SPACKMAN (accepted yi 22410 0 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


Tue catalogue for 1907 relating to standard steel and 
reinforced concrete construction, from Messrs. D. G. Somer- 
ville & Co., differs from most others, inasmuch as they are 
prepared to carry out work in several selected systems 
besides their own. They give not only illustrations of 
various buildings in which “reinforced concrete has been 
employed and tables relating to girders, stanchions, roofs, 
&c., but an introduction which is a succinct treatise on the 
work, and a standard specification which will be found sug- 
gestive to architects and engineers. The service and advice of 
a staff of engineers are at the disposal of clients, who can dis- 
cover on consultation what arrangement is most eligible under 
particular conditions. At the works of the firm in Southall 
a stock of 10,000 reinforced concrete blocks is continually 
kept ina matured condition, in order that urgent contracts 
can be immediately carried out. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tue Yorkshire Fire Appliance Company of Leeds have 
received instructions to equip over twenty stations of the 
Great Northern Railway Company with the “ Vanguard” 
hand chemical fire extinguisher, of which they are the sole 
makers. 


Tue Infectious Hospital, Falkirk, is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves 
with descending smoke flues, the same being supplied by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

Arcuitects who have to design shops will recognise the 
utility of the catalogue of brasswork issued by Parnall & 
Sons, Ltd., Bristol. The very numerous varieties of brackets, 
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clips, stands, shelves, rails, suspenders are adapted to suj 
different classes of business. There are also electroliers 
and incandescent fittings of superior design.- 

Tue British Fire Prevention Committee have publishec 
the report of one of their committees on a floor of rein. 
forced concrete on the Herbst “ Armocrete ” tubular systei| 
The system consists of a series of hollow concrete blocks' 
of tubular form separated by webs of a section resembling: 
the old cast-iron beam, consisting of Portland cement con-! 
crete in which is a wrought-i iron ‘corrugated bar. On the 
top of the blocks and webs concrete is laid and the soffit is 
rendered with plaster. The load applied was 280 lbs, per 
square foot. After the test it was found that the permanent! 
deflection was less than 3 inch, and neither fire nor water 
passed through the floor. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Southport Town Council recently offered premiums 
of 15 guineas and 1o guineas for the best two designs sent 
in for a two-sheet poster to advertise the town. So far 
only one design has been sent in. 


THE Victorian Government contemplate making the por' 
of Melbourne thoroughly up-to-date, and it is proposed tc 
obtain the services of a leading British engineer in framing 
a scheme for this purpose. 


A Locat GovERNMENT Boarp inquiry was held last wen 
into the application of the Manchester Corporation tc 
borrow 102,000/. for meters and 54,000/, for mains anc 
services, and 144,0o00/. on extensions at the Gaye anc 
Bradford Road works. F 

Mr. H. Suaw, of Huddersfield, has been appoiniie 
assistant sanitary inspector to the Scarborough Corporation 
in succession to the late Mr. W. B. Morton. The appoint- 
ment is worth 1oo/. per annum rising to 1207, There were 
365 applicants. cy 

THE tramways committee of the Glasgow Corporation 
recommend that two members of the staff of the We 
ment be authorised to visit certain continental towns to get 
the fullest information on the subject of turbines, as it Gd 
‘proposed to introduce these for the additional power Te- 
quired at Pinkston station. 


London Representative ; 
L. W. BRADBURY, 
206 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


GREATEST VARIETY OF DESIGNS IN MAJOLIC 


PRINTED AND DECORATED TILES IN THE TRADE. 
Specialty : 


Telegraphic Address, ‘RICHARDS, TUNSL 
Nat. Telephone No. 310 Central. 


WHITE GLAZED TILES 


For Tunnels, Railway Arches, Dairies, Lavatories, &c. 
Prices, Samples, and Illustrations on Application. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


PINNOX PATENT HEARTH FIRE 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


| CRATHORNE HALL, YORKSHIRE—GARDEW’ FRONT, GENERAL VIEW. 


RESIDENTIAL HOTEL, BUCKINGHAM GATE, 


WELLINGTON HOUSE 
im 8.W.—MAIN ENTRANCE, 


ENGINEERS AND SHIPBUILDERS’ INSTITUTE, GLASGOW. 


Tue correspondent at Jerusalem of the Revue Com- 
merciale du Levant reports that an Imperial firman has been 
. jssued for the construction of a new palace for the Governor 
| and other officials in that city. The cost of the works is 
- estimated at 940,000 piastres (about 8,460/.). 
| ARRANGEMENTS have been made with the contractors for 
the demolition of Tower Buildings by which the stone re- 
_ quired for the building of new vestries at St. Mary’s Church, 
Liscard, will be supplied therefrom instead of from Storeton 
_ Quarries as was originally intended. The Tower Buildings 
stone is the well-known Cefn stone. 


q H.R.H. tHe DucHess or ALpany laid the memorial- 
- stone of the Infants’ Hospital, Westminster, on the 2nd 
| inst. The elevation of the building is of red facings with 
' Portland stone dressings. Messrs. Read & Macdonald are 
the architects and Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd., of 
heobald’s Road, Holborn, and Park Street, Islington, N., 

| are the builders. 
_ Tue London County. Council on Tuesday resolved 
‘practically to abandon the scheme to supply electrical 


_ power tothe county of London and large areas in the home | 


counties. By seventy-four votes to thirty-nine the Council 
passed the following resolution :—“ That the London County 
Council Electric Supply Bill be submitted for second reading 
in the House of Commons with a view to securing an 
arrangement under which private enterprise undertakes, 
subject to the control of the Council, the business of the 
supply of electrical energy, and on the understanding that 
_ such alterations as may be required in the Bill to effect this 
‘object and to deal with any other matters of importance 
which may arise on the Bill will be reported to the Council 
for its approval as soon as possible.” 
Tue Great Central Railway Company have had two new 
turbine steamers constructed to meet the increased pas- 


ROYAL WARRANT 2 2 


4 bee eee 


* 
f 
( 


SPECIAL WEICHING MACHINE FOR 
FIREPROOF FLOORS. 


No. 88. 


W. g& T. AVERY, tia. soho Founary, BIRMINGHAM. 
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senger traffic on the Grimsby-Rotterdam route. As the 
Journey will be performed in about eleven hours, men of 
business and tourists in the North of England will be on a 
level as regards accommodation with those in other parts of 
the country. The furnishing of these floating hotels is on a 
luxurious scale. 

Tue board of management of the Manchester Royal Eye 
Hospital, in Oxford Road, have placed the contract for the 
superstructure of the extension of the hospital with Messrs. 
C. H. Normanton & Co. It is estimated that the cost of the 
work will amount to about 23,o00/., of which sum about 
11,000/, has been subscribed. Fifty additional beds for 
patients will be provided, making a total of 160 beds. 

Tue Tramway and Railway World states that the first 
contract for tramway permanent way for Japan, which has 
been placed in this country, has just been secured bya 
Sheffield firm. Hitherto orders of this kind for Japan have 
been placed with American firms, but in the present case, 
after keen competition, the British firm was successful. The 
contract provides for the supply and construction of the 
whole of the special trackwork, lay-outs, cross-overs, &c., 
required for the tramways to be constructed in Osaka. 


Tue London County Council last week adopted the 
following resolution by sixty-nine votes to forty-one :— 
That so much of the resolution of February 5, 1907, as 
relates to the reference to the works committee for execution 
of the work of constructing the portion of- the northern 
low-level sewer No. 2 between Stepney and .Trafalgar 
Square be rescinded, and that it be referred to the main 
drainage committee to arrange for the issue of an advertise- 
ment inviting tenders for the work.” 

To-morrow (Saturday, May 11) the International 
Laundry Exhibition, organised by the Society of Engineers 
and Allied Trades and the Launderers’ Association, will 
open at the Agricultural Hall, and will continue throughout 
the following week. Official visits are to be paid by the 
French, German and Dutch laundry associations, all of 
which are organising special excursions in connection with 
the event. There will be a large collection of machinery in 


motion, as well as of actual washing operations, while a 
competition for finished work will add to the interest of 
the exhibition. 
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Tue Dudley Town Council wish to borrow 6,000/. to be 
expended on paving works over three years. In addition, 
application is to be made to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to a loan of 4,021/., of which 2,700/. is required 
to carry out a drainage scheme at Tividale, the balance 
being to cover the cost of the construction of sewers in 
various parts of the borough. 

Tue housing committee of the Birmingham City Council 
have approved of the terms of the lease between the 
Birmingham City Council and the Ideal Benefit Society 
respecting the land originally acquired by the Corporation 
at Bordesley Green as a site for workmen’s dwellings. The 
object of the Society in leasing the land is to erect houses 
for the working classes and establish a garden colony. The 
committee are asking permission of the Local Government 
Board to borrow 4,ooo/. towards making the roads and 
laying out the park, &c.,and the Board will shortly send 
down an inspector to make an inquiry into the application: 

Aw exhibition of urban cottages and homesteads for 
small holdings is to be opened on July 1, under the auspices 
of the National Housing Reform Council, at Letchworth 
Garden City. Some forty types of cottages are being built 
in groups and rows on a site within two minutes of the 
railway station. There will be a restriction of twelve 
houses to each acre, and with this number it will be possible 
to allow for common greens and children’s playgrounds. 
It is intended to give opportunity of showing specimens of 
household furniture and fittings suitable for small houses 
and cottage homes, and it is proposed to allow a certain 
number of cottages to be occupied by one furnishing firm 
each. Diplomas and medals will be offered for the best 
single complete suites, and for the best specimens of houses 
furnished complete. In the small holdings section condi- 
tions have been established that may prove an econo- 
mical success, under which the small holder may have the 
land on terms which he finds most suitable. The exhibi- 
tion will remain open until September 30. 

Mr. Marcus Hopkins (the estate superintendent to the 
Swansea Corporation), as the result of a visit to the Inter- 
national Trades and Building Exhibition, has prepared a 
report in which he and the members of the Swansea 
housing committee who accompanied him say that in a 
borough handicapped as Swansea is by a code of by-laws 
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which regard both palace and cottage from the same point, 
of view, a large number of the contrivances exhibited are} 
debarred from use. Concrete slabs for walling, steel). 
sheeting for partitions, and combination methods for house) 
drainage and cottage dwellings could be manufactured at 
Swansea at a low price, and if sanctioned by the Corpora- 
tion for building purposes much would be done in the way 
of solving the financial difficulty of the housing problem, 
The existing by-laws almost throttled any attempt to con- 


struct a cottage for it to be let at a sum a working- man — 


could afford to pay, and yet produce an annual return. 
sufficient to pay the interest on the capital invested and the 
sinking fund. | 
At the Building Trades Exchange, Sheffield, last week, | 
the annual meeting of the Building Trades’ Conciliation 
Board was held, there being present eight members repre- 
senting the employers and ten representing the operatives, 
Mr. A. J. Forsdike presided and was unanimously re-elected 
president for the ensuing year. The meeting took into | 
consideration the limitation of the boundary over which the. 
Conciliation Board should have jurisdiction, and after some 
discussion it was decided that for the present the Sheffield’ 
city boundary should be considered as the area. It was 
shown that otherwise there would be the danger of over- 
lapping, which might lead to difficulties, but an assurance 
was given on both sides that in the case of work beyond 
the city boundary in which any difficulty might arise the | 
best endeavours of both would be exercised in arriving at | 
an amicable settlement in the same way as in cases within | 
the boundary over which the Board had actual control. 5 
At the last meeting of the Presbytery of Dundee zit 
letter was read from the Executive of the United Operative 
Masons’ Association of Scotland complaining that a con- 
tractor for the church being built at Invergowrie was 
employing non-union labour, and did not pay the recognised 
standard rate of wages as established between the Dundee 
employers and operatives’ associations. On two occasions’ 
attempts had been made to get the employer to come to an 
amicable understanding, but these had failed. The Rey. 


1 


Dr. Grant said this was a matter in which the Presbytery | 


could not interfere, and in declining to interfere he thought 
they should be careful to give no expression of opinion, 
They did not know but that there might be substantial 
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t 
‘grievances, and he therefore thought the clerk should reply 
that they had nothing to do with the employment of the 
contractor. 

Horipay Excursions.—To those looking for a restful 
change from the present sphere of worry during the 
‘Whitsun recess the facilities set forth in the A. B.C. 
programme just published by the Great Central Railway 
Company will strongly appeal. It contains a mine of useful 
‘jnformation suitable for all tastes and classes of travellers. 
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> Over 250 seaside and inland health resorts in the Midlands | 


‘and the North can be reached in quick time by convenient 

trains, the visit extending over a week, for a sovereign or less. 
Week-end tickets are obtainable to a large number of places 
at low fares, and the choice of destination stretches from 
the Midland counties to the far North of Scotland. A fort- 
night’s holiday may be spent in Ireland, and cheap fares are 
announced tc Dublin (for the International Exhibition) and 
-nealy one hundred other ports and inland places of interest. 
Other noticeable features of the programme are the frequent 
day and half-day facilities to the beauty spots of Middlesex, 
Herts and Bucks, bicycle and pedestrian'tour tickets to many 
‘places of picturesque and historic interest, extension of the 
week-end tickets arrangement, &c. Continental trips may 
be taken to Belgium, Germany and the Rhine. The com- 
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_ pany’s magnificent turbine steamers leave Grimsby every | 


Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday at 6.30 P.M., arriving at 

Rotterdam early next morning. The ships are fitted with 
| Stone Lloyd’s system of watertight compartments, render- 
ing them practically unsinkable. Copies of this compre- 
hensive programme may be obtained free at Marylebone 
‘station, company’s suburban stations, town offices and 
agencies, or from publicity department, 216 Marylebone 
Road, N.W. ~~ 


ANCIENT LIGHTS IN BELFAST. 


; Jupement has been delivered in the Irish Court of Appeal 
‘by the Lord Chancellor, Lord Justice Fitzgibbon and 
‘Lord Justice Holmes in the case of Black v. Scottish 
Temperance Assurance Company. It had been argued on 
an appeal by the defendants from various orders made by 
Mr. Justice Barton granting an injunction restraining the 
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defendants from continuing the existence of what was 
alleged to be a nuisance or legal obstruction to plaintiff’s 
ancient lights in his woollen clothing factory in James 
Street, South Belfast. The interference was caused, says 
the Jrish Times, by a lofty pile of buildings which the 
defendants had erected at a cost of about 60,000/. at the 
corner of Bedford Street and Donegall Square, immediately 
behind the new City Hall in Belfast, and which over- 
shadowed to a large extent the plaintiff’s smaller premises 
situated adjacent thereto. Subsequent to the original 
decree the defendants had faced the portion of their building 
from which the light was reflected to the plaintiff’s pre- 
mises with white glazed tiles, but it was contended on 
behalf of the plaintiff that this did not obviate the nuisance, 
and a mandatory injunction to remove the buildings was 
then issued. 

The Lord Chancellor said the question mainly discussed 
on appeal was whether damages should be given by the 
defendants by way of compensation in lieu of the mandatory 
injunction awarded by Mr. Justice Barton. The plaintiff 
some years ago purchased for asum of about 1,950/. premises 
on the north side of James Street, South Belfast. On the 
west side of plaintiff's premises there was a covered gate- 
way and buildings belonging to a Mr. Ewing. A space of 
15 feet separated these buildings from plaintift’s premises, 
and Ewing’s buildings were only 36 feet in height. The 
defendauts bought the site from Ewing in 1904 for a sum of 
30,000/., and they subsequently erected on this site at a cost 
of over 30,000/. the buildings now complained of. They 
occupied the vacant space of 15 feet, and the wall opposite 
plaintiff’s premises was faced with red brick. At the trial 
this red brick wall was the main subject of complaint, though 
there was also evidence as to there being material diminu- 
tion of light. The defendants went on with their building 
under the advice of their architect that no injury would be 
done, but also, no doubt, influenced by the fact that they 
Everything 
appeared to have been done openly and dona fide. His 
Lordship referred to the evidence and to the judgments of 
Mr. Justice Barton in the matter, who obviously arrived at 
the conclusion that where the damages would be so con- 
siderable as 500/. he would not be justified in refusing 
a mandatory injunction. He (the Lord Chancellor) did 
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not think this could be a universal test- to apply { than it ever was before by the simple device of Placing a | 
in considering the application of damages as a remedy | steel girder across the wall and substituting glass for the | 
instead of an injunction, though the amount of damages | brick partitions between the existing windows. There | 
would always be an important factor. Where trading could | might also be a rearrangement of the premises in other. 
and would be continued, as he thought it could be here, | respects by the judicious expenditure of money that would | 
though with some inconvenience or dislocation of the | materially mitigate any inconvenience. An expensive © 
business or expenditure in the alteration of a window or | scheme of works of mitigation had been carried out with 
wiudows, then his Lordship thought the judicial discretion | the sanction of the Court and he did not think it fair that _ 
under the statute might, in the absence of special cireum- | an experiment of that kind should be tried, and then, _ 
stances, be exercised to give full and adequate compensation | although there had been a very great mitigation of the | 
in money for a pecuniary loss affecting a continuing trading | damage, to hold that it had not carried it across the 
while refusing the mandatory injunction. The tendency | border of specific relief. The plaintiff would have an | 
had lately been to give damages where that remedy would | opportunity of considering whether he would accept the | 
be adequate and consistent with the leaving of plaintiff in | 500/. and his costs, offered by the defendants. If he went 
possession of his property. But no'certain rule could be | on and took an inquiry he would take it exactly in the | 
laid down for the exercise of the judicial discretion: it must | same way as if 500/. had been lodged in Court, The | 
depend upon the special circumstances of each case. The | damage might be a great deal less in the result. | 
question here was, Could the injury, having regard to its Lord Justice Holmes also concurred. He said that in 
nature, be fairly compensated by damages ? He thought it | former times the relief given in such cases was an injunc- 
could, The plaintiff was entitled to have those damages | tion to remove the cause, but Lord Cairns’s Act directed that 
assessed by an inguiry, and the Court had neither the | in some cases an award of damages would be the more | 
power nor the desire to deprive him of that right. The | appropriate remedy. But where the defendant had been | 
defendants had offered to leave the determination of the | guilty of misconduct or wanton disregard of the plaintiff’s . 
damages to the Court, and the sum of 5o00/. had been sug- | rights his Lordship would like to see the old form of remedy 
gested as a liberal estimate. They could not, however, | adhered to, and a mandatory injunction to pull down 
prevent the plaintiff seeking larger damages through an | granted. Whether damages should be given in lieu of an 
inquiry, but they could state in granting an inquiry that the | injunction did not depend upon amount, but whether they 
defendants had offered this sum, and reserve the costs of | would be full and adequate compensation. He would be 
the inquiry to be determined by the result. As regarded | glad if further litigation in this case were avoided by the 
the costs of appeal, the defendants had served a notice of | plaintiff accepting 500/., but he could not be deprived of an 
appeal which asked to have the action dismissed. That | inquiry in which he might recover more, and he might just 
notice was wholly unsustainable, and therefore the de- | as likely recover less. ‘ 


fendants must pay the whole costs of the appeal. a at 
Lord Justice Fitzgibbon said he entirely concurred with : b 
the opinion the Lord Chancellor had pronounced. His AMERICAN TERRA-COTTA. ee) a | 


Lordship’s main reason for thinking that money here would > ae 
place the plaintiff substantially in as good a position as he | Tur manufacture of terra-cotta for the exterior of buildings 
was before was founded upon a very careful consideration | grew to the fulfilment of a practical need. The steel struc- 

of all the peculiar circumstances of this case. Literally, | ture of tall buildings arose, and with it, says the Architectural 

the great grievance of the plaintiff was that what was | Record, the demand for a light wall to fill in the separate _ 
interfered with was the northern light. Considering what | storeys, and shut in the enclosure from the outer air. The 
money could do, his Lordship thought the light to the | wall of the steel structure became in the eyes of the builder 
examining-room could be increased to an extent greater | no longer a wall built as a structural mass, but a curtain 
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CONTRACT REPORTER. 


wih, in accordance with the needs of construction, could 

be ung in the ninth storey or in the first, quite irrespective 

of ne feeling that every wall must be built from the 
nd up. 

*he hollow and the comparatively light terra-cotta 
pright in addition to its advantage from this point of view 
faiity of multiplication in plaster moulds, and therefore 
chipness. It was also unfortunate enough to be made 

1 clay, and therefore in an infinity of tints. These 
feisive advantages also brought with them rigid conditions, 

how these were ignored every architect knows. 

x owt clay shrinks in the fire, and shrinks 
irgularly and differently, terra-cotta is not cut stone, 
those who would use it as cut stone bring their 

,ishment down on their own heads, from which 
we abuse of the material can hardly be said to 

ge them. Because burned clays can be made in hundreds 
gshapes and tints, it does not follow that it is within 
woufacturing possibilities to make it of any shade that 
yl suit the whim of the arbiter. So the paint-pot and the 
ppentine barrel became indispensable materials in the 
tra-cotta shop, where their presence should never be 

spected. 

Aclay product is one that is tried bv fire, and the implied 
citract in its use is that it can be tried in the fire again. 
han contract broken when it is put up in a building 
yely painted with an oil paint and heavily loaded with 
{pentine to give it the soft dull tint of the native clays ? 
| For years the difficulties attending the making of floor 
ing from clays fixed the attention of the architect con- 
‘antly on the question whether the slightest technical 
en could possibly have remained unfulfilled. 

1e tiles were scrutinised not only with the straight-edge, 
it they were laid in the floor under skirting lights to make 
‘re that in this piece or that the slightest variation from 
ve true level did not exist. As it was known that no 
‘yo pieces from the tiler’s press had absolutely the 
yme shrinkage from fire, and as small variations in 

e size can only be equalised in the cement joint 


. 
‘tween the tile, the product was measured and criticised, 
| 


Fu 


} 


ad the joints made; the object of discussion until the 
‘andard requirement was that the individual pieces should 
ot vary from each other 1-32 of an inch in size. 
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_Again the variation of shade in the fire became the 
object of anxious solicitude. Over all these requirements 
the fundamental one, which was not forgotten by the tile- 
maker, namely, that the clay baked must be absolutely 
matured and not be capable of scratching with a steel point, 
was so completely forgotten (because so constantly met) 
that it disappeared from the minds of the users as some- 
thing to be thought of. 

And now there comes a gentlemanly amateur from 
Pennsylvania whose cultivated eyes detect that the hyper- 
critical anxiety of the architect has robbed the tile wall and 
floor of its individuality by reducing the joint to a hair, and 
the colour of the surface to the monotony of paint. Playing 


- with that fascinating toy the fire, in its effect upon that fasci- 


nating material which can be given any form by the hands, 
he sees that the most interesting flashings and tintings can 
be produced by the most fusible clays at very low heats. He 
takes these to the architect, who is unwilling to consider 
anything thus far in the tile-maker’s art but the complete 
fulfilment of the rigid fetters into which his demands had 
forced it. He is fascinated by the sports of the flame dis- 
played by his amateur friend, and over his admiration he 
forgets the fundamental requirements of the baked clay 
tile, that it must be matured in the fire. He has always 
forgotten this, and he forgets to take out his jack-knife and 
try it upon the new sport that is recommended to his use. 

It is needless to say that a year or two of wear of these 
meretricious productions in the floor display that they are 
not what they pretend to be. No one suffers but the client, 
and he has paid his bills some time ago, Meanwhile it is 
an ill wind that blows nobody good. If the architect will 
allow a small proportion of the fascinating qualities which 
are natural to that flame-burned product the “tile,” he need 
not sacrifice the meritoriousness of its durability if he will 
but accept the meets and bounds of each of the qualities in 
a rational degree. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


At a meeting of the Society of Engineers held at the Royal 


‘United Service Institution, Whitehall, on Monday evening, 


May 6, Mr. J. W. Wilson, vice-president, in the chair, a 
paper was read on “ Waterworks Constructions in America” 
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by Mr. Ernest R. Matthews, borough engineer of Bridlington, 
of which the following is an abstract :— 

The author stated that he had been in communication 
with several American engineers respecting the design and 
construction of reservoirs, dams and other waterworks 
constructions in that country, and that he had received from 
them much valuable information which formed the basis of 
his paper. 

He first gave a detailed description of the covering-in 
and improvement of the Natick, U.S.A., reservoir, Those 
works were designed by Mr. F. L. Fuller, C.E., Boston, 
U.S.A. Previous to the works being carried out the reser- 
voir was an open one, and was a source of continual expense 
for cleansing. At the time of the covering-in its dimensions 
were as follows :—At top 217 feet by 212 feet, at bottom 
159.8 feet by 154.3 feet, area covered in 44,730 square feet, 
capacity before covering (with a maximum depth of water 
of 17.22 feet) 4,340,000 gallons; with the same high water 
it is now 4,280,000 gallons. In 1902 it was covered in by 
groined elliptical arches in concrete at a cost of 9.50 dols. 
per cubic yard. 

There are 169 piers, spaced 15.2 feet apart centre to 
centre. The elliptical arches have a span of 13 feet 
6 inches and a rise of 2 feet 9 inches, the thickness at the 
crown being 6 inches. The concrete used was 7 to 1, com- 
posed of 1 part cement, 23 parts sand and 43 parts screened 
gravel. The floor of the resérvoir is covered with 4 inches 
of concrete. The load on the piers is 18 tons to 19 tons 
to the square foot at the bottom. The total’ cost was 
5,3942. gs. i 

The author then submitted a tabulated statement 
relating to the construction of groined arches in connection 
with reservoirs and filters in America, which had been 
prepared by Mr. Leonard Metcalf, C.E., of Boston, U.S.A. 

The author then described a small covered reservoir at 
Franklin, U.S.A., also designed by Mr. Fuller. The reser- 
voir is circular, 46 feet in diameter, allowing a depth of 
water of 20 feet and having a capacity of 248,600 gallons. 
The wall is 3.5 feet thick at the bottom, 2.5 feet at the top 
and 22 feet high. This reservoir is built in concrete com- 
posed of 1 part cement, 2 parts clean sharp sand and 
45 parts screened gravel. ‘The roof is ro inches thick at 
the springing and 8 inches thick at the centre, and has a 
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ee 
rise of 4.6 feet. To resist the thrust of the roofa stee] ban | 
142 inches wide and 1 inch thick, was inserted near the td 
of the concrete wall. The bottom of the reservoir consis) 
of 6 inches of cement concrete. An electrical indicat! 
shows at the pumping station the elevation of the water j 
the reservoir. ae 
The author then described a covered reservoir at Loui 
ville, U.S.A. This, he said, was a good example of | 
modern American reservoir constructed throughout in rej; 
forced concrete. The roof is of the groined arched typ 
the arches being approximately 19 feet span and 3.8 fe, 
rise, the thickness of concrete at the crown being 6 inch; 
and above piers 3 feet. The reservoir measures 460 fe) 
by 392 feet and 394 feet, and it has a capacity of 25,000,0c) 
gallons. The piers are 3.4 feet diameter and 21.11 feet j 
height, and are placed 22 feet apart centre to centre. Th 
concrete used was Portland cement concrete, 6 to r. 
The author then described a covered reservoir at Rock 
ford, U.S.A. The reservoir measures 156.56 feet b 
66.26 feet; the roof only is of reinforced concrete, th 
remainder of the reservoir being in ordinary concrete. Thi 
roof is a ribbed arch; the ribs increase in depth  fror 
crown to haunches, and are 7 feet apart. The reservoir i) 
constructed in 7 to 1 concrete, and the cost was 18,50) 
dollars. 
He then proceeded to describe a low buttress dar 
at Theresa, U.S.A., which was carried out in reinforce, 
concrete, being a new departure in dam construction. li 
was designed by Messrs. Ambursan & Sayles, of Watertown 
N.Y. It is 120 feet long by 11 feet high, and has a founda. 
tion on the solid rock. It consists of a concrete slope sup 
ported by concrete buttresses, the former being 6 inche 
and the latter 12 inches in thickness, the buttresses bein; 
placed 6 feet apart centre to centre. The whole is rein 
forced by }-inch Thacher steel rods and expanded metal 
The buttresses:and toe are of Portland cement concrete 
9 to 1, and each buttress is bolted down to the rock by 
14-inch bolts 3 feet in length. 
The author finally described a special high-pressure fire 
service main which has been laid in the city of Providence, 
U.S.A., the leading features of which are the design of the 


curve, and the method of securing the branch pipes. — 
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“HE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


\the annual general meeting of the Institution of Civil 
f ineers, held on Tuesday evening, April 30, the result of 

pallot for the election of officers was declared as fol- 
s:—President, Sir William Matthews, K.C.M.G. ; vice- 


t J. C. Inglis and Mr. G. H. Hill; other members of 
cuncil, Mr. J. A. F. Aspinall (Liverpool), Mr. J. Benton, 
sf, (India), Mr. B. H. Blyth (Edinburgh), Mr. C. A. 
> reton, Mr. R. Elliott-Cooper, Col. R. E. B. Crompton, C.B., 
J. Davis (Sydney, N.S.W.), Dr. G. F. Deacon, Dr. F. 
far, Mr. M. Fitzmaurice, C.M.G., Mr. R. A. Hadfield 
(effield), Dr. C. A. Harrison (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Mr. J. 
 bson. (Montreal, Canada), Mr. W. Hunter, Mr. G. R. Jebb 
(rmingham), Mr. J. H. Johns (Johannesburg, Transvaal), 
¢ Wm. Thomas Lewis, Bart. (Aberdare), Sir George T. 
resey, Mr. A. G. Lyster (Liverpool), Mr. A. Ross, Mr. 
d. Ryan (Dublin), Mr. A. Siemens, Mr. J. Strain (Glasgow), 
fessor W. C. Unwin, Mr. W. B. Worthington (Derby) 


: following awards for papers read and discussed before 
» Institution during the past session :—A Telford gold 
taal to Mr. Dugald Clerk ; a Watt gold medal to Mr. James 
‘yler Milton ; a George Stephenson gold medal to Mr. 
vorge Andrew Hobson; Telford premiums to Messrs. 
yarles Frewen Jenkin, William Archer Porter Tait (Edin- 
wrgh), Alexander Pelham Trotter and Moses Kellow 


enrhyndeudraeth). 
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NON-INFLAMMABLE WOOD. 


fe American Consul at Bordeaux has described some 
‘periments witnessed on the public square, the Quin- 
ynces, where the International Maritime Exposition in 


aecessful application of steam to navigation is to be held. 

| Warned by the fire at the Milan Exposition, in which 
aluable paintings, tapestries and other works of art were 
estroyed, the deputy commissioner-general devoted much 


sidents, Mr. W. R. Galbraith, Sir E. Leader Williams, | 


4 Mr. A. F. Yarrow. This Council will take office on the | 
3t Tuesday in November 1907. The Council have made | 


ymmemoration of the hundredth anniversary of Fulton’s. 


fhis time to the study and investigation of the different 
jethods of rendering wood, paper, silk, cotton and woollen 
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stuffs non-inflammable. Of all the formula submitted he 
decided to experiment with the following :—Sulphate of 
ammonia, 135 grams; borate of soda, 15 grams; boric acid, 
5 grams; and water, 1,000 grams. The exhibition con- 
sisted of treating pine shavings, wood, paper and cotton 
fibre with this preparation, and after a thorough drying 
applying the fire test. 

A huge pile of shavings, pine kindlings and wood was 
set on fire, and in the blaze were thrown shavings and 
sticks of wood impregnated with this “‘ignifuge.” When 
the fire had exhausted itself the impregnated shavings and 
wood were found to be simply blackened and charred ; 
they gave out no flame. Paper and cotton fibre treated with 
the same solution when exposed to the flames consumed 
very slowly without a blaze. So successful and conclusive 
seemed the demonstration that orders were given that all 
wood and timber used in'the construction of the exposition 
buildings, and all cotton, canvas and linen stuffs, carpets 
and rugs employed in the furnishing thereof, should be 
treated with this “ ignifuge.” 

Afterwards there was an application of the liquid to 
some heavy timbers, which were quickly and effectively 
treated by the workmen, who directed streams of the pre- 
paration from receptacles strapped to their backs. In 
addition to the precautionary measures. adopted, the fire 
department will have all the exposition buildings under 
close and constant inspection. The buildings now being 
constructed are on the river front, so that abundant supplies 
of water will always be available. 


REVIVAL OF THATCHING. 


TuHarcHeD roofs are now becoming very prominent, says 
the. Philadelphia Record, and it is a question whether the 
Pennsylvania German ancestors are responsible for instil- 
ling in the hearts of their descendants love for the quaint 
building methods of the Fatherland, or whether it is a 
mere following of the popular fad for introducing Japanese 
gardens on extensive estates. 

Certain it is that much of the roofing of summer-houses 
and other garden retreats is decidedly Dutch in design, 
being characteristic of the picturesque thatching that attracts 
the attention of the traveller in the vicinity of Rotterdam 
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and throughout the country districts of Holland, while other 
quaint roofs of thatch are distinctly Japanese in design. 

For the thatching various materials are employed. For 
the commonest work straw is used; better kinds of thatch 
are made of long meadow grass, and there is a tough kind 
of reed used for this purpose, and also a certain species of 
rush. The roof requires no special preparation to receive 
the thatch, save that the rafters and framework shall be 
close enough together to receive it. 

The thatch is formed in suitable masses, combed with 
the fingers and otherwise arranged so that the straws all 
point in the same direction. These masses are then 
secured and bound down to the roof by long poles, which 
are afterwards removed. While the thatch is bound down 
in this way it is beaten into place by a wocden mallet. 
The thatch is then trimmed into shape by a pair of long- 
handled shears. This is only the barest outline of the 
process of thatching, and the methods differ slightly 
according as to whether the Dutch or the Japanese thatches 
are copied. When a roof is finished it presents a clean, 
trim and symmetrical appearance, which seems surprising 
when the nature of the material is considered. The eaves 
are trimmed off square or slightly rounded and are often 
very thick, being sometimes 2 feet or more in thickness. 
This does not indicate, however, that the thatch is of the 
same thickness throughout. The thatch seen in these 
various ways is thus seen in sections, and sometimes by 
way of contrast there will be successive layers of light 
and dark thatch. 

While a good deal of skill and patience are required to 
thatch a roof evenly and properly, vastly more skill will be 
required to finish the ridge, which is often very intricate in 
its structure, especially when Japanese methods are followed. 
In some types taken from the Japanese plans vertical ridge 
poles are seen with their ends freely projecting beyond the 
gable, and wrought in a gentle upward curve, and this style 
is effective in giving a light and buoyant appearance to what 
might otherwise appear heavy and commonplace. 

A_roof is sometimes seen which shows the end of a 
round ridge-pole projecting through the thatch at the gable 
peak, and at this point a flat spur of wood springs up from 
the ridge, to which is attached at right angles a structure 
made of plank and painted black, which projects 2 feet or 
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more beyond the gable. This appears to be a survival\¢ 
an exterior ridge-pole, popular in the early days of Japania 
architecture. 
Ridges composed of tile are also popular in the no|] 
forms of thatch found on American country seats. J. 
construction of this kind of ridge is very simple and eff 
tive ; semi-cylindrical tiles are used for the crest, and thes 
in turn cap a row of similar tiles placed on either side ¢ 
the ridge. The tiles are sometimes bedded in a layer ¢ 
cement or mortar (in Japan a layer of clay or mud al 
chopped straw is used), which is first piled on to th. 
thatched roof, and when laid in this the tiles are seldc, 
displaced. 1 
In the best types of thatching special attention is giv, 
to the proper and symmetrical trimming of the thatch ; 
the eaves and at the edges of the gable, and there are Fell 
clever ways in which this is managed. Sometimes at t! 
peak of the gable a conelike enlargement of a cireul 
depression is curiously shaped out of the thatch, and a go 
deal of skill is also shown in bringing the thick edges 
the eaves, which are on different levels, together in gracef 
curves. 
In some of the bark-walled summer-houses a novel ba), 
finish is also found in the roof-thatching. The ridge roc 
which has a much sharper incline than the roof. proper, | 
covered with bark, this being bound down by parall) 
strips; and spanning the ridge at intervals are Stra’ 
saddles sheathed with bark. These are very narrow ; 
the ridge, but widen at their extremities. 
A strikingly decorative feature of some of the thatche 
roofs of Japan should be more widely copied; in man 
cases the ridge is flat, and this area is made to support | 
luxurious growth of iris or the red lily. A most charmin 
feature is often seen in the appearance of a brown, sombre 
coloured village in Japan, where all the ridges are aflam| 
with the bright-red blossoms of the lily, or where the pure 
colours of the blue and white iris form floral crests ¢ 
exceeding beauty. This is a feature that might be intro 
duced with strikingly picturesque effect for finishing the 
decorative thatched roofs of American gardens. 
Another style of roof, sometimes of circular form, ha 
the thatch on the slopes of the roof trimmed in such a wa’ 
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sig one upon another like shingles, in some instances Mr. R. Smith, a well-known London sculptor, who carved 
18 inches to 2 feet apart, with thick edges. Again the | all the other figures which now adorn the exterior a the 
sar, evenly trimmed layers are very close and regular. | edifice, has already made a good start with the work. He 
‘od example of this style of roof finish is found on the | has completed statues of the twelve Patriarchs which are 
qison estate, at Glenwood Summit; and roofs of the | to be placed in the twelve niches above the west door pas 
of, thick, shingle-like thatching are also found in square In several instances the canopy heads of the niches have 
ron some of the decorative garden houses of near-by | become woefully decayed, and the trustees are now aa 
wry seats. ea ; | storing those over the west front niches. Mr. J. Baker, of 
is ainatter of surprise to the uninitiated to discover |} l pper Tooting, London, is engaged on the work of restoring 
ylong these roofs will remain in good condition. Even | these in harmony with the canopy heads, which are still in 
unskilled thatching, merely for garden decoration it is | good repair. Ketton stone is being tised for the ficuires 
edthat a roof may be depended upon to last from 15 to | whilst the canopy heads are being ‘carved from Tadcaster 
,ears with very little repairs; and it is said that in | stone. ‘ pias 

+, the best kind of thatched roofs will endure for fifty | At the east end below the arch of the window are 
yi, As they get weather-worn they are often. patched | statues of King Athelstan, who gave a charter to the church 
) epaired until they have to be entirely renewed. In | in a.v. 937, and of St. John of Beverley, both of them being 
3 and in many of the thatched roofs of France and | ancient figures which existed before the present work of 
ind the oldest roofs are the most decorative, as they | restoration began. In the niches in the west face of the 
«me filled with dust, assume a dark colour and get | north tower stand a large number of figures representing 
22d down. Plants, weeds and mosses of various kinds | Biblical and historical characters. The following list, with 
¢ grow upon them, as well as masses of gray lichen, | the names of donors, will be of interest :— 

th cover the entire roof slope. And where the effect Lucius, King of Britain, legendary founder of Beverley 


atiquity is desired in the quaint forms of thatching | Minster, a.p. 157—Mr. John Woodcock, in memoriam of 
) popular among Pennsylvania landscape gardeners, Miss Margaret Woodcock. 

—_— lichen-covered type might be readily Edwin, King of Northumbria—Mrs. Crust. 

ited St. John of Beverley, Bishop o ; —Gui 
Vhen properly constructed these thatched roofs shed | St. John of Beverley. : Bapaigge cepa neeeT Mig 
iy very promptly and do not get water-soaked, and Eborius, first known Bishop of York, 314—the Arch- 
afore prove serviceable as well as decorative. bishop. 

| St. Hilda, teacher of St. John of Beverley—Mrs. H, E. 
\ 2 Nolloth. 

} 3 Brithunus, first Abbot of Beverley, died 733—Hi i 
"STATUES OF BEVERLEY MINSTER. Society of Beverley, Mase; US (ct ae 
WEEN 1897 and Igoi sixty-nine statues were placed in Coiffi, the last High Priest of Thor, a p. 627—Historical 
exterior niches of Beverley Minster, mostly in com- | Society of Beverley, Mass., U.S.A. 

joration of the sixtieth year of the reign of the late Queen Walter L’Espec, founder and Abbot of Rievaulx—Mr. 
sria. The trustees of the minster ‘agreed to find and | S. E. Todd. 

ide the stone, the scaffolding and the cost of fixing, and The Venerable Bede—Mrs. H. Nolloth. 

noney expended on the entire work amounted to 1,540/. Thomas a Becket, Provost of Beverley—Rev. C. F. 
after all this was done, there still remained 143 niches Nolloth, in memoriam of Captain H. O. Nolloth, R.N. 

> filled, and Canon H. E. Nolloth, the vicar, has now Archbishop Melton, 1316, built west front of York and 
taken at his own cost, says the Yorkshire Herald, to | aided in the restoration of Beverley Minster nave—Lord 
> some thirty statues in the niches of the west front. | Grimthorpe. 
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King John, who gave a charter to this church in 1204. 

Ralph de Totinhall, bailiff of Beverley, 1282. 

Winwald, second Abbot of Beverley, a.p. 733—the 
Vicar. 

Queen Eleanor, who in 1272 visited Beverley Minster— 
the women of Beverley. 

King Edward I., who thrice visited the shrine of St. John 
of Beverley in this minster—Mr. J. J. Head. 

Queen Margaret, visited Beverley Minster in 1303. 

Archbishop Kinsius, 1050, built a high tower to the 
minster and placed in it two great bells—the Vicar’s Men’s 
Bible Class. 

Coming now to the west face of the south tower we find 
the following statues :— 

Queen Ethelburga of Kent, who married Edwin—Mr. 
J. A. Hudson. 

King Athelstan, a benefactor of this church—Miss E. 
Ragueneau. 

Paulinus, Bishop of York, 627—the Rev. James Palmes. 

St. Wilfrid, Archbishop of York, a.p. 665—Mr. and 
Mrs. Chater-Fawsett. 

John de Hotham, Bishop of Ely, 1316—the Lord 
Hotham. 

St. Augustine of Canterbury—A. B. Reckitt. 

Siward, Earl of Northumbria—James Mills. 

Gilbert de Grimsby, bore the banner of St. John to 
Scotland, 1299—“ An Old Choir Boy.” 

St. Gregory the Great, impelled by seeing the boy 
captives from Holderness to desire the conversion of the 
Angels—Miss M. Woodcock. 

John de Wyclif—Miss Maria Woodcock. 

King Henry IV., who visited Beverley. 

King Edward V., who came to return thanks 
Agincourt to this minster—the Vicar. 

Queen Catherine, who came with Henry V. 

King Edward VI.—Mr. J. E. Elwell. 


John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, educated at the 
school of this minster, beheaded by Henry VIIJ.—Mr. W. H. 
Fisher. 

In the finial over the west door is a statue of St. John 


the Evangelist (patron saint) given by Mrs. Thomson 
Foley. 
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In the north face of the tower stand figures Foprell 
senting :— 
Alghfrid, King of Northumbria, who made St. 


Beverley Bishop of Hexham in 687—Mrs. R. Warton, 


King Edward the Confessor, who gave a charter t : 
Beverley—Mrs. W. H. Rigg. f 

Archbishop Wickwane (donor of Figham)—the F Peemicils 
of Beverley. | 

Archbishop Neville (donor of Westwood)—the F reeme) 
of Beverley. 

St. Alured of Beverley, Chancellor of the minster ani 
Abbot of Rievaulx. 

St. Cuthbert of Durham—Mr. and Mrs. Newbald. 

Edward the Black Prince, who came to Beverley Minste 
in 1300—Mr. J. Willis Mills. 

Henry Percy. This is one of the three ancient figures. 

Queen Victoria—the Women of Beverley. 

King Edward VII.—the Freemasons of Beverley. 

William of Wykeham, Canon of St. Mary’s, 1361—the 
Vicar, |; 

St. Etheldreda, wife of Cyfrid, King of Northumbria. 

Edward IIL., who visited the shrine of St. John—Rober 
Warton. | 

Queen Philippa—Miss Warton. 

Archbishop Thomas of Bayeaux, founder of the ne Pro 
vostry here—the Vicar. 

Herebald, Abbot of Tynemouth, a disciple of St, Jon: 
of Beverley—Miss Warton. 

On an adjacent buttress stands a statue of St. Katharine 
to whom there was formerly a chapel in the minster, || 
was presented by Mr. J. T. Cussons. In the ‘centr 
pinnacle of the north porch we have a herald angel repre! 
sented, and a figure of St. John the Baptist presented by 
Miss Maria Woodcock. A statue of Our Lord enthroned 
presented by Col. Cussons, J.P., stands in the battlement 
as well as figures representing St. Bartholomew, St. Thomas 
St. James the Less, St. Andrew, St. Peter, St) Paul 
St. James the Great, St. Philip, St. Matthew, St. Jude an\ 
St. Matthias. On the south side of the portal are the patroi 
saints of the four Beverley parishes—St. John the Evange 


list, St. Nicholas of Myra, St. Mary the Virgin ani 
St. Martin of Tours. 
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*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, Gc., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

IRELAND. — July 1.— The’ Kingstown Urban District 
Council] invite competitive drawings for houses for the 
very poor. The first premium will be r1oo/ and the 
second 20/. The selected plans to become the sole pro- 
perty of the Council, and no further remuneration shall be 
paid to the architect should the Council decide to carry out 
the works themselves. Particulars may be obtained on a 
deposit of 1s. with Mr. M. A. Manning, town clerk, Kings- 
town, Ireland. 

Kincstown, co. Dusiin.—July 1.—For designs for build- 
ings for housing the very poor. First prize 1oo/., second 
20l. Particulars on payment of 1s. from Mr. M. A. Manning, 
town clerk. 

WeymoutH.—July 30.—The Weymouth Town Council 
invite designs for a pavilion to be erected on the north side 
of the pier. One hundred guineas will be awarded for the 
selected design, such design to become the property of the — 
Council. Mr. H. A. Huxtable, town clerk, Municipal Offices, 
Weymouth. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Apincpon.—May 31.—For building manual instruction 
and cookery centre at the Council school. Deposit 2/. 2s. 
Send names to the Secretary to the Education Committee, 
The Forbury, Reading. 

ALcESTER.—-May 27.—For the erection of stabling, &c., 
at Astwood Bank. Mr. Bernard Perrins, Central Chambers, 
Redditch. 

BarpoLtpu Fren.—May 22.—For the pulling-down of the 
present buildings aud the erection of new chapel, schvol 
and other buildings, for the United Methodist Free Church. 
Rev. W. J. Christopher, Mount Pleasant, Downham Market. 

BippuULPH AND BippuLPH Moor.—May 25.—For proposed 
Council schools to accommodate 708 and 306 children 
respectively. Deposit 2/ 2s. and 12. 1s. Mr. Graham Bal- 
four, director of education, County Education Offices, 
Stafford. 
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BrisToL.——June 14. —For the construction of the follow- 
ing sub-stations, for the electrical committee :—(1) Oldfield 
Road, Hotwells; (2) Chalks Road, St. George ; (3) Cowper 
Street, St. George; (4) Cloud Hill, St. George. Deposit 
AY ip Rit 5 8 sie & bs “Faraday Proctor, city electrical engineer, 
City Electrical Engineer’s office, Temple Back, Bristol., 

CaRLISLE.—May 24.—For the erection of two attendants’ 
chouses— viz. one’ at Stanwix sewage-disposal works, one at 
Wetheral and Great Corby sewage-disposal works—for the 
Carlisle Rural istrict Council. Mr. Joseph Graham, 
engineer, Bank Street, Carlisle. 

CHELTENHAM.——May 22.—For certain repairs at the work- 
house. Mr. Thos. Malvern, architect, 21 Winchcombe 
Street, Cheltenham. 

CockERMOUTH.—May 20.—For the erection of a wash- 
house at the cemetery. Mr. F. O. C. Nash, A.MI.C.E., 
engineer and surveyor, Cockermouth. 

Consert.—May 21.—For the erection of Council school 
at Consett, Durham. Mr. W. H. Knowles, architect, 
25 Collingwood Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Coventry. — May 20.—For the old grammar school 
renovation and new classrooms. Deposit 1/7 1s. Mr. 
Herbert W. Chattaway, architect, Trinity Churchyard, 
Coventry. 

Dariincton.—May 27.—For setting-back the south-east 
corner of St. Hilda’s Church, Park Gate, and rebuilding the 
boundary wall, &c., for the Corporation. Mr. George Winter, 
borough surveyor and waterworks engineer, Town Hall. 

Daruincton.—May 27.—For the erection of a school to 
accommodate 420 children in Corporation Road. Deposit 
2/. 2s. Mr. George Winter, borough surveyor and water- 
works engineer, Town Hall. 

FaLMoutTH.— May 30 —For the erection of an hotel. 
Alfred J. Cornelius, architect, Truro. 

FarsLey.—May 24.—For the rebuilding of the manse, 
Farsley, near Leeds. Mr. Job Isles, Prospect House, Farsley, 
near Leeds. 

Giascow.—May 18.—For the proposed alterations on 
the kitchen block and the nurses’ dormitories, Belvidere 
hospital. The Office of Public Works, City Chambers, 64 
Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 


Mr. 


» Grascow.—May 18.—For (1) brick and tilework, (2) 
wrights’ work, (3) slaters’ work, and (4) plumbers’ work 
required in connection with proposed erection of children’s 
conveniences at Phoenix recreation,ground. The Office of 
Public Works, 64. Cochrane Street. 

Griascow.—May 20.—For the supply and erection of 
riddle, mixer, elevator, &c., at St. Rollox refuse despatch 
works, Charles Street. Mr. D. M’Coll, superintendent of 
cleansing, 38 Cochrane Street; Glasgow. 


Giascow.—May 24.—For the execution of the following 
works—viz. (1) digger, mason. and brick, (2) carpenter and 
joiner, (3) cast-iron and steel, (4) plumber, (5) slater, and 
(6) tile—required in connection with the extension of the 
fruit, &c., market. The Office of Public Works, 64 Coch- 
rane Street. 

GREAT KENDALE.—May 20.—For alterations and additions 
to Great Kendale, near Driffield. Messrs. Tennant & Collins, 
architects and surveyors, Poniefract and Barnsley. 


Guist.—May 20.—For repairing the roof of Miss Packe’s 
school, Guist. Mr. C. A. Hamond, Twyford Hall, East 
Dereham. 

HAINAULT ForeEst.—June 5.—For the adaptation for re- 
freshment and other purposes. of certain buildings at Fox 
Burrows Farm, Hainault Forest, Essex. Deposit tos. 
Architect's Department, 13 Pall Mall East, S.W. 

Hatirax.—June 3.—For painting and colouring, lime- 
washing, joiners’, plumbers’ and cement pointingwork at 
the various schools, and raising boiler chimney at Queen’s 
Road school. Deposit 1/ for each set of quantities. Mr. 
James Lord, C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 

HARPENDEN.—June 3.—For the erection and completion 
of a manual instruction and cookery centre and for additions 
and alterations at Harpenden County Council school, Herts. 
Deposit 2/. 2s. The County Surveyor’s Office, Hatfield. 

Huri.—May 23.—For alterations and additions to the 
Williamson Street school. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. Joseph H. 
Hirst, city architect, Town Hall, Hull. 

Huii.—May 28.—For alterations and additions to hotel, 
stock-rooms, motor garage, &c., Paragon Station, for the 
North-Eastern Railway Co. Mr. William Bell, the com- . 
pany’s architect, York. 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD. 


“*“Reliefr Decorations. 
ANAGLYPTA & LINCRUSTA-WALTON, ‘| LIGNOMUR 
; bs SALAMANDER]! CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 
ondon ow Rooms: 

71 Southampton Row, W.C. eects Ane Nea Street. W 


Works Tel. No. : 155 Darwen. 


London a No. : 27381 Gerrard. 
CAG glypta, London.’ London Tel. No. : 3769 Gerrard. 


AGES Anagly pta, Darwen.’ Telegrams: ‘‘ Lincrusta-Walton, London.’’ 
SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on application to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paner Manntactnrers Ltd., as above. 


ENGLISH GLASS MOSAIC eens: 


WwW. G. CROTCH & SON. 


Works and Offices: Magdalen Road; 
Wensum Street, NORWICH. 


LONDON: 44 Dean Street, Oxford Street, W, 


HOT WATER HEATING. 
“HORN ET” Rapid Circulation System 


(REGISTERED). A REVOLUTION IN HOT WATER HEATING. 
PERFECT REMEDY FOR DEFECTIVE AND SLUGGISH APPARATUS. 


E. OLDROYD & CO., LTD., ENGINEERS, CROWN WORKS, LEEDS. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


Works: Old Ford Road, Bow, E. 


London Tel. No. : 422 East. 


Telegrams { Telegrams: ‘‘ Lignomur, London.” 
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STONE. 


COMPLETE PLASTIC 
DECORATIONS. 


Showrooms : 
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IRELAND.—May 24.—For erecting church near Doagh, 
for the committee of Donegore Second Presbyterian church. 
Mr. W. D. R. Taggart, architect, 2 Wellington Place, 
Belfast. 

Kinc’s Lynn.—May 25.—For the erection of a pair of 
cottages, with out-offices complete, on St. Mary’s Estate. 
Mr. Louis F. Eagleton, architect and surveyor, King Street, 
King’s Lynn. 

Leex.—May 28.—For building a laundry, for the 
Guardians. Mr. John Thomas Brealey, architect, Stockwell 
Street, Leek, and Piccadilly, Hanley. — 


Liscarp.—May 22.—For extension of car-shed, Seaview | 


Road, for the tramways committee of the Wallasey Urban 
District Council. Deposit 27. Mr. W. H. Travers, engineer 
and surveyor, Public Offices, Egremont, Cheshire. 


Lonpon.—May 24.—For the erection of an office and | 


workshops at the Imperial Institute. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. 
. B. Westcott, H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 
Gate, S.W. 


Lonpon.—May 27.—For works to buildings, &c, at Bull 


Stairs Wharf, Upper Ground Street, S.E., for the Finsbury | 


Borough Council. Deposit 5/. 5s. 
Office, the Town Hall. 


The Borough Surveyor’s 


Lonpon.—May 23.—For the erection of a hall at the | 
Tooting Home, Church Lane, Tooting, for the Guardians of | 


Mr. Cecil A. Sharp, | ** 
cay Cl Raett | Bird, High Street, Cowbridge. 


Wandsworth Union. Deposit 2/. 
architect, 11 Old Queen Street, Queen Anne's Gate, S.W. 


Lonpon.— May 29.—For the erection of store buildings | 


at Peckham Rye, for the Metropohtan Asylums Board. 
Deposit:1/ Messrs. T. W. Aldwinckle & Son, architects, 
20 Denman Street, London Bridgeé,.S.E. 


LonponpEeRRY.— May 18.—For building and completing | 


house and: shop at Glebe, Sion Mills. Mr. J. P. M’Grath, 
architect, Commercial Buildings, Foyle Street, Londonderry. 


Mancuester.—May 21.—For the erection of receiving 
wards at the Withington workhouse, for the Guardians of 
Chorlton Union. Deposit 1/ 1s. Messrs. Charles Clegg & 
Son, architects, 21 Spring Gardens, Manchester. 


Mancuester.—June 5.—For the additions and altera- 
tions at the Bank Meadow Municipal school, Ardwick. 


| 


| Crabtree. 


Deposit 2/ 2s. The Education Offices, Deansgate, Man- 
chester. 

Matiock.—June 1.—For the supply and erection of 
retort-house and coal-store roofs, with retort-bench iron- 
work ; also for supply of material and building retort-bench 
with four through arches, and two settings of eight retorts 
each with regenerative furnaces, at the works, Matlock, for 
the Gas Co. Mr. Thomas Brown, engineer and manager, 
Gasworks, Matlock. 

MirFlELp.—May 25.—For the joiner and builder’s work 
in connection with repairs to the Mirfield Knowle Provided 
school. Mr. William Wood, divisional clerk, Batley. 

MirFieLp.—May 22.—For the erection of club-rooms at 
Upper Hopton, Mirfield. Mr. J. Berry, architect, 3 Market 
Place, Huddersfield. 


Netson.—May 18.—For the mason, &c., joiner, plumber, 
plasterer and slater’s work required in erection of six 
middle-class dwellings and appurtenances at Spring Bank, 
Forward applications to Mr. J. T. Earnshaw, 
architect and surveyor, 14 Hibson Road, Nelson, Lancs. 

PeNNYBRIDGE.—May 31.—For the erection. of semi- 
detached villas, Pennybridge, near Greenodd. Messrs. 
J. W. Grundy & Son, architects and surveyors, Central 
Buildings, Ulverston. 

PETERSTON-SUPER-ELy.—May 22.—For the erection of a 
vestry on Cross-y-pare chapel ground. Mr. J. G. Harold 


PortsmMoutH.—May 22.—For the following works at the 
infectious diseases hospital, Milton, in the borough of 
Portsmouth, viz. (1) To construct a fire escape staircase at 
the rear of the administrative block ; (2) to construct two 
hose cupboards with hydrants and equipment, including 
six lengths of hose and for chemical extinguishers ; and 
(3) to construct four wash-up sinks in the various ward- 
kitchens now without, them. The Borough Engineer’s 
Office at the Town Hall. 

Prry Mr.—May 18.—For the erection of a five-roomed 
cottage. Mr. John J. Hall, Hawthorn Place, Pity Me, Dur- 


| ham. 


PorrsmoutH.—May 27.—For the construction of a saw 
pit, provision of tool racks and timber and iron racks, cup- 
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DEAD OR OPENING. 
ANY LENGTH OF SHEET TO 12 FT. LONG. 
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THOMAS SCOTT & CO. 
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4 & 5 EAST HARDING. STREET, 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.” 


® Under Royal Patronage. 
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‘ ( 
boards and other fittings, at the conversion shop at Reginald 
Road school, Eastney. Mr. G. E. Smith, architect, 145 Vic- 
toria Road N., Southsea. 

‘RapciirFE.—May 21.—For the demolition of existing 
shops and the erection of four new shops at Radcliffe | 
Bridge, Lancs. Deposit 2/. 2s Mr. W. L. Rothwell, engi- 
neer to the Council, Council Offices, Radcliffe. 


RapciirFE.—May 25.—For the construction of public 
conveniences in the Goronation Park.. The -Council’s En- 
gineer, Council Offices, Radcliffe. 


Runcorn.--June 11.—For proposed Council school, 
Balfour Road. Deposit 2/2s. Mr. John Lightburn, clerk 
to the sub-committee, Education Offices, Town Hall, 
Runcorn. 

Scortanp.—May 22.—For the erection of a battery- 
house and relative works at Hamilton, for the Lanark 
County Council. Deposit 14 Mr. W. L. Douglas, CE, 
district engineer, District Offices, Hamilton. 


SrarortTH.—May 25.—For works of picket fencing and 
gates to be fixed round Seaforth recreation ground, Lancs. 
Deposit ros. 6d. Mr. F.. Spencer Yates, A.M.IC.E., 
surveyor, Town Hall, Waterloo. 

Sraton.—May 21.—For the erection and completion of 
a house at Seaton, Cumberland. Mr. Charles W. Eagles- 
field, architect and surveyor, Gordon Street, Workington. 


SHEFFIELD.—May 30.—For supply of materials and 
erection of a transformer sub-station in Rockingham Lane. 
Deposit 14, 1s. Mr. S. E. Fedden, general manager and 
engineer, Corporation Electric Supply Department, Com- 
mercial Street, Sheffield. 

Sirk WiLLouGcHBy.—May 31.—For the restoration of 
Silk Willoughby Church, near Sleaford, Lincs. Mr. C. 
Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., architect, The College, Durham. 

Srroop.—June 19.—For alterations to the girls and 
infants’ departments of the Strood Church of England 
school, Kent. Deposit ros. 6d. Mr. Apsley Kennette, cor- 
respondent, Guildhall, Rochester. 

TantopiE.—May 20.—For erection and completion of 
fourteen houses at Tantobie, Durham ‘(walls brick). Mr. 
G. T. Wilson, architect, 22 Durnam Road, Blackhill. 


SPRAGUE & C0. 
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METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors” Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post7d..3 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, “‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, |} 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, &c. 


Tarpy Gatre.—May 23.—For the erection of branch 
stores and four houses at Tardy Gate, near Preston. De- 
posit 2/. 2s. Mr. Munford, architect, 12 Guildhall Street, 
Preston. gency Geeta : 

Urrcutme.—May 23.—-For drainage works, alterations 
and repairs, &c., at the Uffculme Council school, Devon. 
The Architect’s office, 1 Richmond Road, Exeter. 


Uxverston.—May 18.—Tenders (whole or separate 
trades) are invited for the erection of a house in Kilner’s 
Park. Messrs. Settle & Brundritt, architects and surveyors, 
Ulverston and Barrow-in-Furness. c 


WakEFIELD.—May 27.—For alterations in the rates 


offices in the town hall, the providing and fixing of a new 
window in the south-west external hall thereto, a new oak 
desk, &c. The City Surveyor’s office, Town Hall, Wake- 
field. 

Wates.—May 20.—For taking-down a farmhouse and 
buildings and the erection of a new farmhouse and set of 
buildings on the St. Donat’s Estate, Llantwit Major, Glam. 
Mr. M. Ogilvy Spence, Aberpergwm Estate Office, Glynneath, 
Glam. 


Wates.—May 22.—For building minister’s house at 
Penrhiwceiber. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Ashbrook House, 
Aberdare. 


WaALEs.—May 22.—For alterations and additions at the 


Tredegar Arms, Rhymney. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Ash- 


brook House, Aberdare. . 

Wates.—May 25.—For erection of a free library at 
Perrott Street, Treharris, for the Merthyr Tydfil Town 
Council. Deposit 141s. Mr. W. Dowdeswell, architect, 
Treharris. 


Warrincton.—May 23.—-For the erection of a shelter in 
Bank Park. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. 


West Heatu.—May 22.—For the erection of an in- 
fectious disease hospital at West Heath, near Congleton. 
Deposit 17. 1s. Messrs. Alfred Price & Son, architects, 
Elworth, Sandbach. 


Wipnes.—For building an engineering shed, 170 feet by 
52 feet by 16 feet high. Messrs. R. White & Sons, 
Widnes. 
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WoOLVERHAMPTON.—May 21.—For certain work at the 
| ahmed Bee Gin ks in con jection with the excavation TENDERS. 
of the present foun ations of the boiler-house and the lay- BARNET. _ 
ing of a new foundation for i i ing : ; 
eccary removal of the NoUeeta eee netting me fice sus ia of nurses’ home at workhouse. Messrs. 
Mr. Frank Harrison, clerk, Union Offices, Wolverhampton. Th ae Fd, ee NE Nate Neote dea gu 
_ WoxtncHam.—May 31.—For the building of a manual H te eG aie bes ; ; Gils maene 
instruction and cookery centre at the Westcott Road Council Wril: x mer Part carts. yak 
school. Deposit 2/. 2s. Secretary to the Berkshire Educa- Fit ng fy vr x ig ies 
tion Committee, The Forbury,. Reading. si me Barden ; one a | 3 
SS Dumpleton j : : : : : : mete Qui. 
One of the most interesting events of the year will be Sharpe . : : : : ° : - 1,296.0..0 
the offering by auction by Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley, Harris. . : : . : - 1,290 0 0 
in September, of the well-known Middleton Evans estate Ekins & Co. . : : : ‘ . » 1,280 0 0 
at Llandrindod Wells—the premier health spa of Wales— Pearson & Son. . : : . - 1,223 0 0 
which embraces the greater part of the town and includes | Stewart : ; : . : : - 1,220 0 0 
the famous Pump House Hotel, with its magnificent rooms, Fairhead & Son . : : : ' - 1,220.0 ° 0 
bath-house, pump-room and lovely timbered grounds. The Butcher PC a TE aye eo ae 
medicinal springs of saline, chalybeate and sulphur which | Wee ; ; ; : ‘ ; woo. oe 
rise on the estate were discovered early in the seventeenth | Myall& Upson. , . . - 1,180 0 Oo 
century, but their value and healing powers were not | Wallis & Sons. ’ : - : ayy EYEGO LO 
brought so prominently before the medical profession until | Worboys er : : : oo Ske Verde 
some twenty years ago. Now the waters have become a Pasteriield & English . : : ° Ais § hehe 
household name, and coupled with healthy climate, rural ee G, Foster’ 57") Sari ai meen a rae 
surroundings and charming undulating country there is no Weibking & Co. . : ‘ ; , ods 925, One? 
wonder that Llandrindod Wells is growing more in favour oe ata paid i e Road. E.C ( opt 1)" TFS? 
eHREND, g , E.C. (accepted). 973.0 0 


Bae year as the leading and most select health spa of 
ritain. There are the lovely heather-clad downs, excellent 
golf links 1,000 feet above sea-level, beautiful drives and ; CA Se: 

walks in all directions and good fishing in the river Ithon. For the extension of the Cavendish Laboratory. 


Every care has been taken in laying out Llandrindod Wells Sinpatt, including a provisional sum of 

and the estate now proposed to be offered will be submitted soo/. for heating (accepted) —. : - 47,135 9 © 
first as a whole (about 700 acres with the Pump House 

Hotel), and if not sold, in lots of sufficient size to form CRANBROOK. 

unusually attractive building estates with long frontages to | For erecting a chimney-shaft and repairs. to buildings at 
main roads. The property will also be sold with posses- workhouse. Mr. C. PAYNE, Surveyor. . | 

sion (except the Pump House Hotel, which is let on lease) Bowles -. d : : ; , : .£650 0 Oo 
and free of tithe and land tax, and an opportunity presents Barden & Head F ; a EO6OO, Oo Oo 
itself of acquiring some really fine sites suitable for the Davis & Leany ; : ; : ¢ yacGQr 0. -O 
erection of country mansions, hydros, hotels, scholastic | Starton . : : : : : : Pia830 4.07 
institutions, or to form choice .building estates, the land Smith & Son ~ : : é - : 22) EZ -OK 0 
being ripe for immediate development. «=. Kenpon, Goudhurst (accepted ) ; ; [1875.9 2 6 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 


e Manufacturers, 
ri S SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 
9 Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. - 
TO 


EE ee me YE 


lGlazed _—=| MARSHALL, & CO. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


fa. Soni | <== 


The Patent 20th Century 


“KING” 
VENTILATOR 


With Improved Lifting Draught 
— and Double Exhaust. — 


== 


oe 


Further particulars on application to 


E. G. WRIGHT, 


Ventilating and Sanitary Specialist and 
Chimney Expert, 


Guildford, Surrey. 


Mention this Journal, 


PTT STENT ISIE IL DE ON EES 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


R. c a : 1 D L le T 0 N, 5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


HYDRAULIC & CENERAL ENCINEER, A LIST of ART PLATES 


Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. RE 

CODES: LIEBER, A.3.0., 4rH EDITION. 6 THE ARC HITECT” 
Telegraphic Address, “HYDRAULIC, LEEDS.” Will be forwarded on application to 
Teltphone No. 214, GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD. 


London Agent— 


E. C. AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Impeial Buildings, Ludgate Cireu;. E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT . 


CRADLEY HEATH. 

For the construction of two circular filter-beds and other 
work in connection. with the Tividale outfall, and 
sewage- disposal works. Messrs. E. B. Marten & W. 
Fippian, engineers, Stourbridge. 


Smith . j : : : ; <1 24 oO 2O VO) 1.8 
Law. . ; : A 3 : ; « S16 39 Es Ourss 
Neal, Ltd. T4905 4027 
Lock, Andrews & Price 1,356; 05. 11 
Thorpe & Southerland. 4 +} sipvs dy 27 2CHE a ee) 
Mitchell & Sons . » ote , é ve Ay 216 19 9 
Horton p ; ; ; ‘ : «4 2OR ESD 
Vale. & Sons Ly EOL eo Ae: 
Willetts & Son 154° 16 6 
Holloway 1,120% "0.0 
Meredith : ‘ ; +) Ap lt OO sas 
Guest & Son (accepted ) : e 2 wit DROS Tan 6 


DARTFORD AND PLUMSTEAD. 


For providing and fixing of weighbridges at the Board’s 
station at Westerham Hill, Dartford and Plumstead. 


Ashworth & Son . £186 0 Oo 
W. & T. Avery 176: 70"-£0 
Pooley & Sons TO? 0440 
Fairbanks Co. . ; 161 -o oO 
Pooley & Sons (not to specification) TkO. IO 26 
Hopcson & STEAD (recommended ) 159 0: © 
DUNDEE. 
For erecting branch library at Strathmartine Road. 
Accepted tenders. 
A. & T. Craig, mason . es ope, «ako 
How & Son, joiner 901-10 72 
McRitchie, plasterer 240 nie O 
Anderson & Sons, plumber. 22 eLO uso 
Russell, iron’and ‘steelwork. 210 10.0 
Laburn & Sons, slater. 83 19 8 
GLOUCESTER. 
For the erection of girls’ high school. Mr. W. B. Woop, 


architect. 


Crane, Lrp., Nottingham (accepted) LAS ATS oe. 0 


HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. 

For taking-down and _re-erecting two shops and premises, 
being Nos. 55 and 53 High Street, for Mr. C. J. Austin. 
Mr. H. Curtis-CArRD, FST: A:S. A. Léwes. 

~ Honour & Son, ‘Tring (accepted). 


HEVINGHAM. 
For latrines, drainage, &c,,, -at the. ‘school. 
building inspector. 
WATS Buxton, Norwich (accel) * 


Quantities by 
£218 0 Rios: 


INSCH. 
For the erection of dwelling-house. 
architect, Huntly. 
Manson, Insch, mason. 
Milne, Forgue, carpenter. 
Glennie, Insch, slater. 
Douglas, Huntly, plumber. 
Ewen & Co., Inverurie, plasterer. 
Mitchell, Huntly, painter. 


Mr. T. G. ARcHIBALD, 


JARROW. 
For finishing macadam road in Northbourne Road; excavat- 
ing and forming cement footpaths and fixing gullies. 
Mr. J. Perree, borough surveyor. 


Callaghan . £1368 
GLEN (accepted ) 134 18 4 
LANCHESTER. 
For the erection of club) premises. Mr. T. E. Taytor, 
architect. 
Wears . £1433 10 oO 
Davison 1,432%: 0.46 
Lodge . 1,189 0 Oo 
Thornton I,I00 10 6 
Warp, Lanchester (accepted) 108 0 oO 


LITTLE SNORING. 


For alterations and additions to school. Messrs. Lacey & 
Upcue_r, architects, Norwich. 
FisHER, Hempton (accepted ) -£292, 0 O 


The ‘*‘MASTA” Patent Improved * 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLABS 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same deinen 
Full Particulars sent on Application, 


Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE. 


THOMAS WARD, 


Y ne TUBE pla ACTURERS WOLVER 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALU CLIMATES. 
Architecta are desired to specify Willesder, 2.Ply. The Best Underlining on-the Market. Used by Leading Architects. 


soli a fslsay AND Magialdaly bile cnt idsbehdada pina sda N.W. 


TE DELTA METAL 60..7-, 


EAST GREENWICH, 
f LONDON, S.E. 


pen oad a 


See next issue, 


EXTRUDED BARS 


{ALEXANDER ‘DICK’s: PATENTS) 


CDIASS, BRONZE, and other read 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON, © LONDON —conztinued. 
For supply of motor tenders for the fire brigade. For providing and fixing electrically-driven ventilating fans 
Price per motor tender (including provision money at the Central School of Arts and Crafts and London 
pe £100 i itt each es if ie were ote Day Training College, Holborn, 
| £ is £ £ £ £ Sturtevant Engineering Co..° £1383 17-0 
Morris & Sons. 1,190 1,165 1,140 1,115 1,090 1,065 Wilson Wolf ee er diag ; 1,313 .O 0 
Simonis & Co. ; 975. 960° 956 950 .950 950 Pullen . : ; : pee i 1 ede 2es, 
Lloyd & Plaister . 958 948 945 945 945 945 Electrical Co. ; 4 : : .* 1,185 £5°40 
| Merryweather & Penrose & Co. . : : - i 2 4FttS*ha7 0 
Sons . p : 918 + 9t0” *g05* “gd6* 895 890 Standard Engineering Co. . s37,099 > *t 6 
| The tender of Merryweather & Co., Ltd., to supply for Electric and Ordnance Accessories Gor .* Fot9g *o-'-o 
£1,871 tos. two motor tenders, one of the appliances being Ashwell & Nesbit . : . . - 938 10 © 
fitted with a 4oh.-p. engine, and only one set of spare Davidson & Co. . . . . . - 846 "0 *o 
_ wheels being provided for the two appliances, was recom- Musgrave & Co, O37 Te ea er a 
| mended. Matthews & Yates : 740 oO 
. Alldays & Onions Pneumatic Engineering 
Co., Birmingham (recommended) . : 693° 0 O 
a ya 2 SS a ia ong ane pasee eet. 300 Rochdale Electric Co. (incomplete) . : = 
Chief engineer’s estimate . . : : 705," OO 
Hopkinson & Co. . : : , ° Lo 7 6alength ce } : ; 
The Wm. Rose Hose Co. . : RE olay aS F For wiring and fittings at the new fire-station, Tooting. 
“McGregor & Co. . Seecege Y Grant & Taylor. : : : : PAIOS AGO 
The Bentham Woven Hose and Belt- Durell & Co. . er at a Ve : ." 186 0° 0 
ing Works (recommended ) : ee ee, Glover & Co. . . . . . . . ‘178 0° 0 
Barker & Co. . : : : : ‘ vel 756.0) nO 
For improvement of school on the Cayley Street site, Lime- Spagnoletti & Co. . : : : ; AYO Toro 
house, the L.C.C. works committee having intimated Smeeton & Page. . . . . eRe AAS IGRI 
that they were not prepared to undertake the work at Clark & Co. . ~ S1GORO 
the amount of the estimate of the architect (Education). FRYER & Co., Paddington (recommended ) Je P4OaesO 
F. & F. J. Wood. " : ; ; £15, 578 o oO} For rebuilding the Sea Serpent beerhouse for Messrs. 
Treasure & Son. : 3 : : 1A,07315.0) 0 | Mann, Crosamatt & Paulin, Ltd. Messrs. Warine & 
McCormick & Sons . : ; F B1RE3 05 1. 0y 10 | NicHotson, architects, 38 Parliament Street, S.W. 
Perry & Co. ; ; : ‘ / ents hoe OO Quantities supplied by Messrs. Ropins, Gray & Co., 
Greenwood. : % ; , ; ls. 4051) 0.40 55 and 56 Chancery Lane. 
Lawrance & Sons ! : f ; tts 442.0. O Brittain ; ; : : 3 mae £60116 770 
| Kirk & Randall . : ‘ : , 13.437 50 0 C. & W. Crampton 3 : : : 2,504 16 o 
: J. & C. Bowyer . , ’ ; niet3s177° 0 0 Smith & Son : : : ; f eA GOL O" SO 
Patman & Fotheringham : : ‘ mets t234.0. 0 J. & Hs Cocks3 Ltda : : : Rete ey ee 2 ta ae 
J. & M. Patrick . : 2 i ‘ wets.0290) 0 O Harris & Wardrop. : : HAZ, 34500 O08 60 
F. & E. Davey . : : ; ; weh2,A27.0° 0 Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. : : a2. 270910770 
Wall . : t eets.zi0" oO Lt Courtney & Fairbairn . ; : : ne2,27 70 01 20 
Chessum & Sang (withdrawn) ‘ jee L1,270" 0. 0 Todd & Newman. ‘ ; EZ, 20Sm0Ou -O 
Architect’s (Education) estimate 5 219,700.10. 0 GLADDING & Co. (accepted) . } : s *)2,199"" =0"> 0 
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SUPPLE MENT 
LONDON —continued. Hee LONDON —contiuued. 

For repairs and ‘decorations to premises, Albion Road, | For cleaning, painting, &c., at the offices, the Metropolitan 
Stoke Newington, N. Mr. Herpert. RIcHEs, archi- Water Board. . 
tect, 3 Grooked Lane, King William Street, London, IEC, Simpson & Son 5 5 Ep aior = 258 0 Oo 

Kingsland i Z : : : . 4534 18 fe) Macey & Co. . : : : i j 192 Ona 
Sheffield Bros. ; 3 . . ; TAO G PaOReO Hampton & Sons . ; F : ; +. 3172 Joma 
Dartnall . : : ; . : : SL pAS RE OLLO Campbell, Smith & Co. . ; : A . Taso 
Robey . ; é , : : s 11 48020, - 00 Trollope & Sons. : . 14oea 
DERBY (accepted) : : A ee Ns : we 347 O20 Clarke & Mannooch (recommended) : ., 122° O%0 
Chapman & Co, (4) + i) aaa as Meer aui | onthe! erection ‘of a coach-house and stable, 351 Kentish 

For the erection of small stable rear of shop premises, La sag Mr. A. C. Green, architect, lotsa 
Lower Clapton, N.E. Mr. Hersert Ricues, architect, ae Saat : , é ree: 579 ae 
3 Crooked Lane, Eee: William Street, London, EC. a5 Bar ; ; ; ; : 2 ( 3 

Kingsland ; : £152 LOO aan ; ; ‘ ; 3 i : 332) Sa 

Higgs & Son . ‘ i : ; ‘ . 321 
Sheffield Bros. : : : : ep ees ones) Bt erdan 307. ONG 
Row) er deos Maca ted) c : ‘ MAM2D eek 3° MATTHEWS (accepted) ; : 2 305 06 

For the erection of pavilion “D” at the infirmary, | For taking-down 825 and 827 High Road, Tottenham and | 
Homerton. Mr. W. A. Finca, architect, 76 Finsbury building shop and house. Mr. A. C. GREEN, architect, 
Pavement, E.C. Tottenham, N. 

Brand, Petit & Co... f ; . £22,882. 0 o Lawrence & Son . : : : ‘ . £874. 0 0 
Webster & Son . 4 3 : ; 2205 SBUrOUL® Mattock Bros. . : ‘ ! : ‘ . 713) oun 
Thomas & Edge , ; ‘ ‘ + .2i,087-o 4.0 Goodall & Son ; : : ; : »:, 705 » Ome 
Shurmur & Sons 5 ; 5 : + (27,897) 90 40 Groves & Sons 5 5 ; , 3 . 693°"Onge 
W. Johnson & Sons . 5 ; ; Y BU O744I07.0 Porter >. 5 f : . (633 > Ona 
Kirk & Randall : i : . $0 BGTOr oto Moore & Son (accepted ) ‘ : ; . 552. Ome 
Porter . ; ; ; : - 21,563 © ©O| For reconstructing river wall at the Gun Tavern Wharf, 
J. P. Johnson & Son . ; ; 1s RORET TF eae ae Blackwall, London, E. Mr. Herpert RIcHEs, archi- 
Spencer-Santo . : A : . - 21,440 0 0 tect, 3 Crooked Lane, King William Street, London, 
Pattinson & Son E : : ‘ 1 OT53 FORO ares 

Grover & Son . : , : i . i) @iQeteo oO 

eR) Daven ae . ; . Ais eRe Fe WexsB & Co. (accepted) . : f : . £218 17 6 
Moss & Son ; ‘ ‘ ; , | 21¥FOO! 0-20 

Wall . ; : 3 ; .. | 9.20, O20 OnE PORTSLADE. 

Lawrence & Son : , j ; . 20,894 0 0 | For the erection of police buildings for East Sussex Council. 
F. & G. Foster . : : : ; . (20,792 05-0 Cook & Sons, Crawley (accepted ) : . $2,984. 0 0 
Kerridge & Shaw . ; : , . F20,7028 oO 40 

Patman & Fotheringham . : : > |) 20;600- 50) {4p 

Monk . ; : F 3 : : ~) 2OR5O ION O SEVENOAKS. 

Fitch & Cox ; : : , ; . 19,754 0 o| For making-up Greatness and Grove Roads at 2250. W8: oi 
Moss . 19,011 porto and 1361. 12s. 6d. respectively. 

KiLtBy & Gavyr ORD, Finsbury, EK. G, (accepted) 19,960 0°90 Woop & Sons, Crockenhill (accepted ). 


Sv FERRET to their Majesties the ing and Queen. 


|WINSOR & NEWTON, LTD. 


Manufacturers of DRAUGHTSMEN’S HEXAGON CAKE WATER COLOURS. 


“RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 


Architects and Engineers are inyited to test the new— “1€ works? samira 


ENGINEERS’ CARTRIDGE DRAWING PAPER, | ts ink ana cotour 


very well indeed.” 
Samples post free. (Watermarked: Engineers’, W. & N., Ltd.) - rg Z 
TO BE OBTAINED OF THE PRINCIPAL DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS THROUGHOUT iTHE WORLD. 


“ LONDON & 
) LANCASHIRE 
FIRE. 


“SYUBI, [BOEIPUI[AD 
43J8@A4 JOJ] 247 JO S19INposjU] [eULS{IO Oy, 


LIVERPOOL. 


FITZROY WORKS 
5210 364 Euston R2 
i ONDON, 


Liberal, Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business. 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 
Cylindrical Tanks 


{lastrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request. Capital, £2,280,000. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 


Price Two Shillings. Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, London, E.C. 
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| SUPPLEMENT 
PETERSFIELD. : STAFFORD. 
For the erection of post office at Bordon Camp. For pulling-down and re-erecting the Four Crosses. Mr. G. 
-E. & A. Spriggings j f ¢ : £2,374 0 0 Worma., architect. 
Cesar Bros... SUE 2 Se ers 327) 0. 0 pene, Butters &. GO. steriie ote tala aa BOR Baer 
Salter . ; : . Mae 5 . 2,282 0 0 Ss Web k . . . : : : 2,000 O O 
' Haslemere Builders : : . : . 2,275 0 0 a y ons. : : F d MEAS O-fO +O 
’ odwin d . : ‘ ; BGAt,Q00).0's.0 
BP : , : : 2 : ‘ eete5 tO. 0 Adams & Pemberton ; : ; . siicEsOaZ ut uO 
_ Osman. : ; 5 ; mae,2a4 | OO oss & Sons . i Be ry haa See | 
|. ie Wells & Co. : ; : 2,220. 0° © Jervis Bros., Stafford ( (accepted) . : ; ae Comme) 
mith . 4 . : eat72 O° Oo 
| Rec. pee? 07 8 hes eae VRONCYSYLLTE. 
eHayes . ; A , ees For the erection of two houses and shop at Vroncysyllte, 
| 4 } Wales. . Mr. E. VaucHan-Epmunps, architect, Llan- 
gollen. 
Roberts . : ‘ : ; : : 2915 17 90 
PORTSMOUTH. Humphreys . d 4 : : . 895 9 Oo 
For supply and fixing of experimental boiler of the Babcock J. I. Jones . . . : . . -) 840!.0'° 0 
& Wilcox or similar approved type. Jones & Sons. ; 2 ‘ : : {P8193 0 
fier har ye ne ae : : : ‘ ‘ : ~ FORLIOL.o 
Clark, Chapman eee he cane 474. 0.- 0 enacts aa oy SPOON NG Cent che eae oe i ; 
BS ai. 3 iS a we : x Jones & Jonzs, Llangollen (accepted) . °. 700 0 0 
Vosper & Co. . : °o oO 
Bascock & Wicox, F arringdon Street GE. i AY ; . ad 
( provisionally i) ; ; : . 326 0.0 For making-up roads in the parish of Clewer. 
Fraser & Son. : ; ; ; Pes <0 0 Mowlem & Co. : . : . : . £685 9 0 
Carr (alternative) . , / : P . 200 0 of| Free & Sons . ; ’ - 6068 16 0 
GIBBONS, Maidenhead (accepted) : . ‘Ossian O 
ROMFORD. TRADE NOTES. 
_ For road repairs, laying of sewers, &c. THE business of the Law Accident Insurance Society, 
Griffiths & Co.’ . ; ; ‘ ’ - £4,819 18 11 | Ltd., has been taken over by the London and Lancashire 
Ro ek.-les ; : ; ; 4,758 5 10 Fire Insurance Company. The shares upon which tos. 
Parry & Co.’ . : ; ; : , . 4,672 0 0} Were paid up have under the arrangement realised 30s. 
| Jackson : : : ; : : Ast 7Sal3 5 Tue interior of the tower of Casterton Church, near 
. Free & Sons : ‘ ; P : . 4,162 7 3 Kirkby Lonsdale, Yorks, is being put in good repair, and 
Burrill . ; ; : 5 : : . 4,149 9 6 | the order for a new clock with Cambridge chimes has been 
_ Parsons & Parsons. 3,869 6 5 | given to Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, 
Witson, Borper & Co., Romford (accepted) F615 4.9. 6 Derby. 


nr. MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
i 2 a a BACK: HILL, jetTON’ GARDEN; & RAY STss FARRINGDON ROAD, 
, LONDON, E.G. Telephone 274 Holborn 


WARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 
guttabte for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 


¢. itis easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. Whendryit presents a hard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack. 
On properly prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW.DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards, It dries in about 12 hours. 


London Agents— Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


aihe Grooved Wall Paver Co.’ JQHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., Minster mitts, READING. 


STONE Fy 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


\ : 

ee: \ Registerea 
S TRADE MARK 
wl « ‘ 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


CORNGRIT, Lee PO HARTHAM PARK 
N, POM: acpnnste Trmaare 
ca pevahege eth Wilts; Built 86th. CENTURY, = = me sponte PRINCI AS QUuARALE 
’ St, ALDHELM® Box petite lau 6 hs PO RT LA N D. 


HEAD BAT FE ony ony of the Bars me = LONDON DEPOTS, 
_ OFFICES To be opto te, ONE Fiamo CW. R .WESTBOURNE PARK 
H &S R-, €-EtmMs -S 
' LIVERPOOL : Oe Flua pe] ae ee oe pees 
40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, J/ for Hecate WATERPROOFING r4 


MANCHESTER 

fe “a EXCHANGE ST EAST and PRESERVING BUILDING eye er. TQaFFORD PARK >) 
: Dest cs ne 

\ 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Tue new South-Eastern hospital erected to the plans of 
Messrs. T. W. Aldwinckle. & Sons, architects, London, has 
been ventilated on the “ Boyle”. natural system, this 
system having been successfully seincg Sis in. the old 
hospital. 

Messrs. W. &-T. Avery, Ltp., ae Siensahern: have 
issued a catalogue of their bankers’ ‘scales, bullion balances 
and platform scales and other important appliances. That 
such delicate measures can be produced by manufacturers 
of weighing machines for the heaviest loads is remarkable, 
and suggests the perfect and comprehensive organisation of 
Messrs. Avery’s establishment. 

Ir was decided at a meeting of the clock committee of 
the South Luffenham Church, near Stamford, last week, to 
erect a new clock in the tower from the plans of Lord Grim- 
thorpe, and that Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, Ltd., should be 
entrusted with the work. Messrs. Potts are also making the 
Lord Cranbrook memorial clock for Low Moor, Bradford, 
Yorks, and one for Mr. Claude Leatham, J.P., for Castleford 
Market. 

AN interesting piece of renovation is being canned out 
by Messrs. Farnham, Ltd., of Caxton House, Westminster, 
on a Georgian building ‘in Portland stone and brick at 
19 Stratford Place, Oxford Street, under the supervision of 
Mr. Lewis Solomon, F.R.I.B.A., of 16 Union Court, Old 
Broad Street, which has been acquired by the German 
Athenzeum Club. An inspection will no doubt be of interest 
to architects, as it furnishes a conspicuous example of the 
Farnham methods. Dirt deposits of 150 years have been 
removed froin the stonework, which is now being restored 
to its original colour, and as the treatment .is entirely a dry 
one and no chemicals have been used, this pleasing effect 
has been secured without injury to the fabric. 


An offer was received from Mr. Glyn Vivian, of Swansea, 
to erect an art gallery in the town and present also the 
nucleus of an art collection, on the one condition that the 
burgesses undertook to maintain it. The Corporation 
agreed to accept the gift, but a few burgesses demanded a 
poll to be taken on the question of increasing the library 
rate by a farthing in the pound. Mr. Vivian has, in conse- 
quence, withdrawn his offer. 


OY a 


* 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Mr. T. W.: BroxHam, who has been assistant engineer 
to the Belfast electric-lighting station, has been appointed 
city. electrical. engineer at a salary of 5oo/. per year, in 
succession to Mr. V. A. H. M‘Cowen, who now has change 
of the Salford electrical works. 


resignation of Mr. R. S. Downe, the borough electrical 
engineer, who has served the Corporation for: the past six 
years. 
an industrial concern. 


supply department. 
50o/. a year, together with the privilege of having two 
premium pupils. 


with the Harbour Trustees on Friday came to an agreement 
for asite on the river frontage for the new electrical under- 
taking. The ground, extending to 160 poles, is. taken on 


this working out at a total of 10o/; perannum. The trustees 
wished to charge a duplicand, but the Town Council repre- 
sentatives refused to consent. The erection of the new 
electrical station will be at once commenced, and it is 
hoped that it may be sufficiently far advanced to undertake 
a part of the heavy load of next winter. 

Tue electricity committee of the Wolverhampton Town 
Council recommend the raising of 45,000/. extra capital to 
enlarge the generating station works and the laying of new 
mains in the town. They have already made a contract 
with Messrs. Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss to supply electricity 
to their works for motive-power and lighting purposes. To 
do this will require the .expenditure of 16,000/. for new 
engines and boilers. Other consumers are applying for 
power and light, and the committee consider it advisable to 
provide for additional works while the required extensions 
are in hand. 


Tue borough surveyor of Bournemouth has submitted a 
scheme to the “Town Council for planting next autumn about 
116,000 pine trees and 17,000 rhododendrons, at an esti- 
| mated cost of 1,900/. 


aK 


$ STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. Say 


OUR SPECIALTY 
1S THE 


7IMMEDIATE DELIVERY\\ 
OF 
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THE Southport electricity committee have received the | 


Tue Dundee Town Council, after protracted negotiations 


perpetual lease, the feu duty being 12s. 6d. per pole, and 


Mr. Downe has been appointed general manager of | 
Previous to going to Southport 
Mr. Downe was first assistant in the Liverpool electric | 
The position at Southport is worth — 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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| HILL CREST, RYE, SUSSEX. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY IN THE POTTERIES. 


' 
HOUSE IN CHESHIRE. 
! 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—CARLISLE: SOUTH AISLE, LOOKING WEST. 


VARIETIES. 


‘Tue death is announced of Mr. Harrison Hodgson, C.E., 
of Workington, who carried out many railway and 
engineering contracts in South Africa and South America. 
Tue Union of Building Trades. of Berlin has. decided 
‘unanimously to lock outall masons, carpenters and builders’ 
labourers on Whitsun Saturday. Some 100,000 men will 
be affected. 

Tue District Council of Trim, co. Meath, intend to apply 
‘to the Local Government Board for authority to erect 
‘cottages of concrete blocks. An ordinary cottage in the 
‘district would cost 1857. But in the Dublin exhibition was 
‘one of concrete costing 145/. 
' Tue memorial of Sir Hector MacDonald at Dingwall, 
‘Ross-shire, which is the outcome of an appeal initiated by 
the Clan MacDonald Society in Glasgow, is to be opened by 
‘Lord Tullibardine on Thursday next. , The memorial takes 
the form of a tower in the Scottish baronial style of archi- 
‘tecture, 100 feet in height and 350 feet above the sea level. 
_ AN international exhibition of arts, crafts and manu- 
factures in Madrid has been organised, and will be held 
during the coming autumn in the Spanish capital. The 
classification of the exhibits embraces all branches of 
-manufactures, arts and industries. It is expected that 
British exhibits will attract considerable attention. 


Tue Tunstall Urban District Council have received 


twenty-three tenders for extensions at the sewage works, 


the amounts of the tenders ranging from 10,637/. to. 7,375/. 
It was resolved that the three lowest tenders—by T. 
Goodwin, Tunstall, 7,375/.; F. Mitchell & Son, Manchester, 
8,053/, and J. Bentley, Bradford, 8,219/.—be submitted to 
the engineers to check details and report. 

Tue general board of studies of Cambridge University 
are about to appoint a reader in forestry for a period of five 
years. The annual stipend is 400/, and the reader is to 
devote himself to research and the advance of knowledge 
in his department, and will be expected to advise the 
forestry committee of the Board of Agriculture studies on 
the technical subjects. aN 

Tue. Japanese Government have, It is stated, placed 
orders with the American, Bridge GCompany for no fewer 
than 468 steel span bridges required in connection with the 
Manchurian railway, and. also a contract for -locomotives 
with Messrs. Burnham, Williams & Co., of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia. It is stated that the | 
orders were secured in face of European competition and 
on a promise of :prompt éxécution. 

Tue Cardiff United District of the National Amalgamated 
Society of Operative House and Ship .Painters. and 
Decorators at a public meeting unanimously carried a 
resolution strongly protesting against the threatened action 
of the tramways committee in handing over the absolute 
control of the tramways department to the electrical engi- 
neer as ‘being utterly undemocratic and a violation of the 
elective principle.” % 

THe Wolverhampton Town Council have accepted the 
following tenders in connection with the extensions at the 
electricity station :—Messrs. Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd., London, 
amounting to 5,622/., for thesupply of boilers, an economiser 
and feed pumps ; Mr. John Thompson, Ettingshall, amount- 
ing to 765/, for the supply of a steel chimney and feed- 
water tank ; Messrs. Willans & Robinson, Rugby, amounting 
to 1,214/, for the supply of alternators and condensing 
plant ; Messrs. H. Gough & Son, Wolverhampton, amounting 
to 2,900/, for the execution of works at the staticn. 

Tue Institute of Sanitary Engineers held a meeting in 
Birmingham for the purpose of discussing the desirability 
of forming a Birmingham centre of the Institute of Sanitary 
Engiueers.. It was decided. to form a Birmingham centre, 
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which it is proposed should include the counties of War- 
wick, Worcester, Stafford and Shropshire. Dr. R.A. Lyster, 
medical officer of. health for Handsworth, was unanimously 
elected first president of the centre, and it was decided to 
appoint a working committee to arrange for an inaugural 
meeting to be held shortly. Sessional meetings will be 
held during the winter months, and visits to places of 
interest to sanitary engineers will be arranged during the 
summer months. Mr. Ee J.. Harber, of Acock's Green, was 
elected local hon. secretary, 

On Saturday extensive additions to ‘the waterworks 
belonging to the Falkirk and Larbert Water Trust were 
formally ‘inaugurated. The extensions have occupied about 
six years to complete, and have cost in round figures about 
135,000/., making a total capital expenditure on the scheme 
of 235,000/. The engineer was Sir W. R. Copland, Glasgow, 
and the following were the contractors :—New filters — 
Messrs. A. Stark & Son, Kilsyth and Glasgow ; Drumbowie 
reservoir (storage 120,000 gallons) and pipe track to 
Faughlin (six miles of 19-inch pipe), Mr. John Best, Edin- 
burgh; catch-water drain (three miles in length) and new 
compensation reservoir at Earl’s Burn (100,000,000 gallons), 
Messrs. Marshall, Sweeney & Co., Falkirk. Mr. C. Massie, 
superintendent to the Water Trust, has. had the general 
supervision of the scheme. 


_ At a meeting of the Malvern Hills Conservators it was 
stated that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners had no inten- 
tion of sanctioning the opening of a quarry on the western 
side of the hills north of the Wyche Cutting. This intima- 
tion had been received in reply to a letter from the con- 
servators pointing out that the quarries had already effected 
a great change in the hills, and that their disfigurement was 
a serious matter to Malvern, A committee of the Malvern 
Urban Council having recommended that certain land be- 
longing to that authority should be sold, it was resolved— 
although the committee’s recommendation has been rejected 
—that the Council should be asked to formally dedicate land 
surrounding the Camp Hill reservoir and the Welland Hills 
land to the public, to prevent future proposals to sell. 

A’ comMITTEE of the House of Lords, after an inquiry 
lasting several days, have sanctioned a scheme proposed by 
the Corporation of Birkenhead for’ obtaining a: supply of 
water from the rivers Alwen and Brenig, which are in the 
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cerned in the purification of the Thames estuary, convened | 
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watershed of the Dee, in Denbighshire. The town. at | 
present obtains its supply from wells in the red sandstone, 
of the Wirral peninsula, but this supply is diminishing j in 
quantity, and, owing to the increased depth of the pumping, 
deteriorating in quality through the infiltration of sea water, 
The new scheme is to dam up the rivers already named and. 
carry the water by an aqueduct forty-one and a half miles | 
long across the Dee, at Connah’s Quay, to Birkenhead. Jt 
is proposed, in the first i instance, to construct only the Alwen_ 
reservoir, from which, after providing compensation water, 
the promoters will get a supply of seven million gallons a! 
day. This service alone is expected. to supply the needs of 
the borough for thirty-four years. The Bill took power to 
supply water by agreement within a radius of twenty miles 
from the pipe- line. oe 


A CONFERENCE of representatives of authorities oe. 


by the Port Sanitary Authority of the City Corporation, was. 
held at the Guildhall on Tuesday, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the existing situation, and with a view to taking! 
such action as might be deemed necessary in the interest of 
the public health. The following resolution was adopted :—| 
That, in the opinion of this conference, the present system 
of discharging sewage into the Thames estuary and else- 
where is dangerous to the public health, and detrimental to. 
an important food supply ; that legislation should be initiated | 
by the Local Government Board at as early a date as pos-| 
sible to efficiently deal with the matter; and that, in the 
meantime, the Corporation and other authorities possessing) 
statutory powers should continue to urge upon the various) 
bodies concerned the desirability of adopting some system 
of sewage purification. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN SUSSEX. 


THE education committee to the County Council for West 
Sussex, after careful consideration and in response to 
the urgent requirements of the Board of Education, 
have decided to ask the County Council to consent to the 
erection of two secondary schools for girls at Chichester! 
and Worthing. ‘ The Board of Education refuse to recognise 
any longer the existing pupil-teachers’ centres at Chichester! 
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4 only recognise the: pupil-teacher centre at Horsham for 
short time longer. They therefore require steps to be 
cen to provide secondary schools for girls which the 


rough the assistance of several members of the County 
uncil the offer of sites has been secured both in 
ichester and Worthing. These sites are particularly 
<itable for the purpose and can be acquired at reasonable 
‘¢st. The probable cost of each school will be as follows :— 


‘Chichester.—Cost of site (8 acres in Stockbridge Road), | 


Seon; erection of school for 200 girls at 45/. per head, 
yoo/.; laying-out playing fields, asphalting, boundaries, 
ooo/.; total cost, 11,7507. Annual charge to repay 


‘ ve I 
i 


jars as at present allowed, will be 646/.; or if borrowed 


4 
i 

> maintenance : — Estimated 
-aance, 14/. per scholar; fees per scholar, 1o/.; grant 


‘om Board of Education per scholar, 2/.; therefore the 
val net cost per scholar for maintenance will be 21. 


; sixty years as proposed in Government Education 
iministration Bill, February 28, 1907, 47o/. Charge 
' total cost for main- 


\pil teachers, 150. Total net cost of maintenance, 150 X 2 
 300/; total estimated annual charge for building and 
imtenance, if borrowed for thirty years, 946/.; or if 
rowed for sixty years, 770/. 


? 


) Worthing.—Cost of site (84 acres in South Farm Road), 


&, 1,000/.; total cost, 12,888/. Annual charge to repay 
‘incipal and interest on 12,888/, if borrowed for thirty 
‘ars as at present allowed, will be 708/.; or if borrowed 
r sixty years as proposed in Government Education 
dministration Bill, February 28, 1907, 515/. 
aintenance :—Estimated total cost for maintenance, 14/. 
x scholar; fees per scholar, to/.; grant from Board of 
jducation per scholar, 2/.; therefore total net cost per 
holar for maintenance, 2/.; number of fee-paying pupils 
| addition to candidates and pupil teachers, 150. Total 
st of maintenance 150 X 2 = 300/.; total estimated annual 
jarge for building and maintenance, if borrowed for thirty 
2ars, 1,008/. ; or if borrowed for sixty years, 815/. ' 


| 
. 
| 


Jd Worthing, and have warned the committee that they | 


ididates and pupil teachers should be required to attend. | 


‘ 
pine and interest on 11,750/., if borrowed for thirty | 


Charge for | 
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imber of fee-paying pupils in addition to candidates and | 
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The Board of Education also require the committee to 
erect a girls’ secondary school’at Horsham to take the 
place of the present pupil-teachers’ centre. It is probable 
that the school will be required to be ‘erected in 1909 or 
1910, and the probable cost both for building and mainte- 


| nance will be almost exactly the same as the Chichester 


school. 


The proposed sites at Chichester and Worthing have 
been approved by the Board of Education with a view tothe’ 
present erection of girls’ schools thereon and the future 
erection of boys’ schools, 7 

The committee estimate that a boys’ school may’ be 
required to be erected in four or five years’ time on each site 
at the following cost :—Cost of erection, 9,000/.; cost of laying- 
out playing fields, &c., 1,000/.—total, ro,ooo/.; total cost’ of 
maintenance, 400/.; annual charge for building and mainte- 
nance if borrowed for sixty years, 800/, The cost of site 
is included in the first charge for girls’ school. . 


ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN. 


Tue annual report of the Glasgow and West of Scotland | 


| Technical College Architectural Craftsmen’s Society states 
8 Me 


888/ ; erection of school for 200 girls at 45/. per head, | 
poo0/.; laying-out playing fields, asphalting, boundaries, | 


| 
| 


that during the session ten new members have been 
admitted to the Society, the membership now: being 132. 
This Society has always been fortunate in its presidents, and 
never more so than in the case of Mr. Herbertson. The 
manner in which he has performed the high and onerous 
duties pertaining to the chair must have manifested itself 
to the members generally, and more’ particularly to those’ 
who had the pleasure of working along with him. Under 
his able guidance the past session has been one of the most 
successful in the annals of the Society. Ten ordinary 
meetings were held during the session, seven papers being 


| read by members of the Society, including President’s 


opening address “ Describing of Artificers’ Work,” address 
by James Miller, A.R.S.A., “The Byzantine Churches of ’ 
Constantinople,” ‘Ideal Specification,” ‘“‘ Modern Buildings 
with Steel Construction,” “The Philosophy of Art,” “ In- 
stinctive Art in a City,” “ Foundations,” “ Drainage and the 
Septic Tank,” “ Building Stones of Scotland.” The follow- 
ing visits were made during the session :—The works of 
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the Cleghorn Terka: Cotta Company, Cleghorn, and Greenock 
combination hospital. The meetings of the Society have 
been. held in Room. No. 302 of the Technical. College 
Buildings, Montrose Street, for the use of which they are 
indebted to the Governors of he College and to Professor 
Gourlay., 5 


PLANNING OF SUBURBS. 
A MEETING of :the Council of the Association, of Municipal 
Corporations ‘vas held last week at the Westininster 
Palace Hotel. Representatives from Birmingham, Bristol, 
Bournemouth, Brighton, Harrogate, Leicester, Leeds, 


Liverpool, Manchester, Nottingham, Plymouth, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Sheffield, Wolverhampton and Woolwich 
attended. ‘They reported that they | had considered the 


powers that would be required in. order to place local 
authorities in the position to control the planning of their 
suburbs, and also the kind of legislation that would be 
required to enable that to be done. The committee, 
having had. before them a memorandum of suggested 
lines for town planning powers prepared by Councillor 
Nettlefold,:. of | Birmingham, passed the following 
resolutions, which they submitted for the approval 
of the Council:—“ That power should be given 
to local authorities to prescribe and regulate’ the 
planning of their areas in regard to the laying out 
of streets in connection with building schemes or other- 
wise. That the local authorities should have power to 
appoint committees to deal with the subject and be enabled 
to delegate their duties to such committees and to co-opt 
upon such committees persons who are not members of the 
local authorities. ‘That local authorities should be em- 
powered to combine for the purpose of carrying out the 
principles laid down by the first resolution.” Steps were 
taken to ascertain from the various local authorities of the 
country the amount that had been spent on street improve- 
mentsand open spaces during the past ten years, and the regu- 
lations relating to streets and. buildings in the various towns. 
The replies showed that the total amount spent in street im- 
provements and the provision of open spaces, after the land 
had gone upto building value, by those towns making a return 
was 12,147,336/. Tothat must be added at least 6,073,668. 
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anticipate that at least’ that sum would ‘be Saved to th 


Hor those towns, including London, from which no. return: 
had been received. Of that expenditure of 18,221,004/,' j, 
was estimated that about three-quarters were due to thy 
undoing of evils that were perpetrated , more than’ thirt 
years ago. Therefore 13,665,75 32. might have’ been save, 


|'to the ratepayers of. England if local ‘authorities had _beel 


able during the last thirty’ years to exercise foresight in th. 
development of their districts. It was ‘not ‘unreasonable | 
ratepayers during the next ‘thirty years if town plannin, 
powers were granted by | ‘Parliament and. wisely: admin. 
istered by local authorities. The committee also’ sub 
mitted a draft scheme for a town planning Bill, whic) 
they recommended should be approved, and that th. 
President of the Local Government Board should b 
requested to introduce into Parliament a Bill enablin 
local authorities to prevent overcrowding 1 in new districts 
and put an end to the present haphazard piecemes 
development of urban districts, which was disastrous t 
public health and ruinous to the public purse. The Counc’ 
approved the report and recommendations, but decided t 
hold another meeting for the discussion of the details of th’ 
draft scheme for a town planning Bill. Then a deputatio; 
will be appointed to interview the Prime Minister on th 
subject. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. | 


Tue Council of the Royal Institute of British Architect! 
have submitted questions regarding the Workmen’s Cor 
pensation Act on various points in which architects ar 
likely to be affected to Mr. Alfred Henry Ruegg, K.C. Th 
learned counsel has given the following opinion :— 
Opinion. 

The following questions have been submitted to m 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906 :— 

1. Under the Act will the client or building owner b 
responsible or actionable for accident or damage that ma 
happen to the clerk of works (a) if paid directly by him, ¢ 
(6) if paid by the architect, the latter being in this cas 
virtually the agent for the client ?” 

I am of opinion that the client or building owner will b 
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ible or actionable for accident or damage that may 
. to the clerk of the works, whether he be paid directly 
client or building owner, or by. the architect as 
tor the client. or building owner. If employed and 
‘ectly by the building owner no question can arise. 
learly the servant of the building owner. 
paid by the architect—as I understand he is generally 
41 by the architect and conforms to his orders—care 
/e taken to make , it quite. clear that the architect is 
e agent of the building owner. oie: 
this end I should advise that a small printed form 
| be drawn up and adopted by the architects of the 
te to the effect that they engage “ A. B.” as clerk of 
\‘ks on the buildings as agent for and on behalf 
(D.,” the building owner. The form should also con- 
clause that “A. B.” agrees to serve the building 
. for the consideration set forth, and to obey the 
,and directions given by the architect on behalf of the 
jg owner. 
aderstand that in all cases the money comes from the 
ig owner, and is never paid by the architect out of his 
3sion. 
Is the architect liable for damage or accident that 
ippen to his assistant when employed either in his 
‘r superintending works of buildings in progress ?” 
n of opinion that the architect is liable for damage 
‘dent that may happen to his assistant either when 
yed in his office or when superintending works of 
igs in progress. 
2 assistant, whether himself an architect or not, is, I 
tand, a permanent servant of the architect, employed 
lid by him and under his sole control. 
each of the above cases it is necessary that the acci- 
iould arise out of and in the course of the employ- 
ind that it should not (except where the injury results 
th or serious and permanent disablement) be attri- 
e to the serious and wilful misconduct of the injured 
ihimself. (Section 1.) 
salso necessary (except where the employment can 
scribed as manual labour) that the remuneration 
[not exceed 250/. a year. (Section 13.) 
_ What is the position occupied by architects under 
orkmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, with respect to 
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their pupils, articled to them by indenture in the form used © 
by the Royal Institute of British Architeéts'?” silt 

I am of opinion that a pupil “so articled is a workman 
within the meaning of the Act, and thatthe architect'to 
whom he is bound is his employer, and consequently liable 
as hereafter stated to pay compensation to the pupil or his 
dependants in case of injury or death arising from accident 
happening in the course of his employment and arising out 
of his employment. 

_ The relation of master and servant, or employer and 
workman, arises out of a contract of service. ’ Apart from 
the express covenant in the articles of pupilage, a contract - 
of apprenticeship is a contract of setvice, and of itself 
establishes the relation of master and servant. 

An apprentice receiving no salary is in my opinion not 
entitled to weekly compensation under the first schedule 
(1) (6) of the Act, for the compensation’ is based upon the 
“earnings,” and cannot exceed 50 per cent. of such earnings. 
In case of death also, when no salary has been paid, I think 
no compensation becomes payable, for the claim of depen- 
dants must be founded upon dependency, either total or’ 
partial, on the deceased workman’s “ earnings” at the time | 
of the death—schedule 1 (1) (a). Where a small salary is 
paid by the architect, I think the pupil would be entitled to” 
receive as weekly compensation a sum not exceeding 50 per 
cent. of whatever such salary, when computed into weekly 
payments, amounts to. 

If the injury results in death, and the pupil who is re- | 
ceiving a salary leaves dependants wholly dependent on 
his earnings at the time of death, the dependants would 
become entitled to a sum equal to the earnings of the pupil 
for the three years preceding the death, if he has been so 
long employed, with a minimum of 150/. If the pupil had 
not been employed for three years, then the sum would be 
156 times his average weekly earnings during the period of 
his actual employment as a wage-earning workman. 

In case of death, where the dependants are not wholly 
dependent, such a sum, not exceeding the above amounts, 
as an arbitrator might think reasonable. 

I must point out that if the pupil is under twenty-one 
years of age at the date of the injury, and his average earn- 
ings are less than 20s. a week, he may be awarded 100 per 
cent., instead of 50 per cent. of such earnings, in case of 
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Schedule 1 (1) (6) (¢)—and where, in such a .case, the 
amount of compensation is reviewed after twelve months, 
the compensation may be increased to 50 per cent, of the 
weekly earnings which the workman would probably have 
been earning at the time of the review, if he had not. been 
injured— —Schedule 1 (16). | 

“1 What is the Hability (if any) of the building owner 
towards the architect employed by him ?” 

I am of opinion that (except in the unusual case Ae an 
architect in the permanent employment of a person, or 
public body, who has contracted to serve such person or 
public body and to perform his duties under their control, 
and who receives less. than 250/ a year), the architect is 
nota servant or workman of the building owner, and such 
building owner incurs no liability to him under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1906. The architect who under- 
takes to superintend bujlding operations for a commission 
does not enter the, seryjee, of the building owner, or con- 
tract to serve him. «>. Ee is,i in law a contractor, and, so long 
as he carries out the, terms of his contract, is quite inde- 
pendent of any control on the part of any building owner. 


NEW COUNTY HALL FOR LONDON. 


A rEpoRT has been prepared by the establishment com- 
mittee of the lately elected London County Council con- 
cerning the proposed county hall. It begins as follows :— 

We have given anxious. consideration to and have most 
carefully reviewed the present position of the scheme for 
the provision of a new county hall, and, for the information 
of those members of the Council who have not had, the 
opportunity of fully considering this very important sub- 
ject, we have thought it desirable to present a comprehen- 
sive report containing not only a statement of the principal 
considerations which led the Council. to take the necessary 
steps to acquire the site at Belvedere Road, but also a state- 
ment of the present position of the scheme. 

The committee narrate the history of the project since 
1889 After investigation it was decided to apply to Parlia- 
ment in 1906 for power to acquire the Belvedere Road site, 
which was found to be less costly than others. 


5 ASS — 


incapacity, but not in any case exceeding - IOs. a ee 


"The site is conveniently near the ‘Houses of Parlia : 
and the Government offices, and although on the south 
of the river is conspicuous from many of the streets 0} 
opposite side of the river. It is also in a central porj 
with regard to means of communication from all ; pa; 
London, being. near Waterloo Railway Station, a) 
reached from the City in a few minutes, and a tube ra‘, 
links Waterloo with Charing Cross, Piccadilly ¢} 
Oxford Circus, the Baker Street and Great Central ter ; 
and eventually Paddington. Station. ‘Westminste or By 
Station on the District and Metropolitan Railways i is vi] 
a few minutes’ walk, and the district is served by num 
routes of omnibuses and by the Council’s tramways, yj 
link the site with South London and the City by way ¢ 
Victoria Embankment. It will be seen that there are n 
of communication between the neighbourhood of the 
gested site and the termini in London of all the | great 
ways. | 

The architect has stated that as the river at this 
runs nearly due north, and the site being approxim: 
parallel with the river, three facades might be respec; 
on the south, east ane west aspects, and the maxime, 
sunlight might thus be secured throughout the bui) 
The scheme of development contemplates | formin, 
embankment next the river, similar to that in front ; 
Thomas’s Hospital, which ineliides a terrace apart fror 
public embankment, and which would add archite) 
dignity to the river frontage. To improve the vehi 

{ 
{ 


approach, and also the lighting’ of the lower floors o 
east frontage, the building line would be 50 feet fron 
buildings on the east side of Belvedere Road. 

The committee felt that the opportunities of comb} 
the provision of adequate office accommodation to mei|t 
present and future needs of the Council with the car} 
out of. a great improvement at a moderate cost to me 


Council, if it adopted the proposals, would secure i 
worthy ha the central municipal authority of Lond 


sea and cae Riera 
In accordance with the resolution of the Conn: 
cation was made to Parliament in the London © 
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s Bill in the session of 1906 for authority to 
orily acquire any interests in the site which might 
surchased by agreement. The second reading of 
jwas agreed to without a division in the House of 
is, and was afterwards unanimously approved by a 
immittee of that body presided over by Mr. Billson. 
juently came before the House of Lords, where it 
isecond reading, and was then considered by a 
\mmittee presided over by the Earl of Camperdown, 
Bill duly received the Royal assent on July 20, 


Souncil has approved the conditions of a competition 
ining designs for the new county hall. The par- 
were advertised on February 7, 1907, and designs 
\reliminary stage of the competition must be sent in 
/ on August 27,1907. The authors of the designs 
in the preliminary stage and eight architects, who 
m specially invited by the Council, will compete in 
stage of the competition. The result of the com- 
will be submitted to the Council early in 1908. 
‘conditions provide that the greatest importance 
attached to simple and convenient planning, and 
buildings may, at the discretion of the Council, be 
nm successive blocks, but'that no special liabilities 
| payment shall accrue through this course. 
inderstand that the coffer dam will take approxi- 
jix months to construct, and that it is anticipated 
work can be commencedin June 1908. By January 
site will be rendered less liable to flooding, and the 
excavating for and constructing the concrete raft 
tining wall could proceed. It is anticipated that 
rk will be completed in approximately twelve 
ie. January 1910, the superstructure commenced 
whole building completed in six years, ze. by 
1916. . 
ithe design has been selected, it is hoped that 
ments can be made whereby parts of the building 
ompleted and occupied, and by this means enable 
icil to give up by degrees the existing office 
odation. Atthe present time it is impossible to fix 
yximate date by which the building will be ready 
pation, but efforts will be made to have some 
of the building ready about Midsummer 1913. 
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Special precautions will have to be taken near the abut- 
ment of Westminster bridge owing to the high level at 
which the foundations of the abutment are placed, and such 
arrangements can only be settled after: a full investigation 
has been made of the piling around the abutment. 

We have considered the possibility of utilising some 
part of the Council’s surplus lands, but in several instances, 
apart from the question of size, the high value of the land 
make the sites quite prohibitive for the erection of a new 
county hall. Indeed, there is only one site, viz. the W est- 
minster improvement area, which appeared to us a possible 
one for the Council’s purposes. The cost per acre of this 
site 1s 50 per cent. higher than the Belvedere Road site, 
and having regard to the large amount of money already 
expended in acquiring the properties in the latter site and 
the compensation paid for matters for which the Council 
would obtain nothing if offeredin the market, the adoption of 
an alternative site at this stage would, we are advised, involve 
a floss of considerable magnitude. In view of these circum- 
stances we cannot advise the Council to adopt any other 
site. 

Having carefully reviewed the present position of the 
scheme for the provision of a new county hall, and having 
regard to the stage which has been reached in the acquisi- 
tion of the site and to the large sum of money which would 
be lost if the Council did not proceed, and also to the fact 
that the competition approved by the Council has been in 
progress for ten weeks, we have come to ‘the conclusion 
that .the best course for the Council to take is to go on with 
the scheme with all possible despatch, in order that the staff 
may be housed in the new building at the earliest moment. 
The sum to which we allude as that which would be lost to 
the Council represents the amounts paid in compensation 
for trade disturbance, costs of removal, special machinery, 
plant and fixtures, &c., the customary allowance for com- 
pulsory purchase and the special value to owners. If the 
course we contemplate be adopted it will tend to reduce to 
a minimum the dead weight of the interest on the money 
already expended on capital account, and will enable the 
Council to give up, as soon as possible, the present 
scattered offices. In order to proceed on these linés it is 
necessary at this stage that the trial borings should be made 
forthwith. 
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VACANT LAND, HOLBORN TO STRAND. 


Tue improvements commnittee of the London County Council 
have prepared a report respecting the surplus land on the 
Holborn to Strand route. The improvement cost about 
5,136,200/. ; the value of the surplus land exceeds 4,000, 000/. 
The total frontage was 5,585 feet, and the Council have dis- 
posed of only 1,564 feet, leaving for disposal about 4,000 feet, 
or about 70 per cent. of the whole. The rents amount to 
22,800/,, while the interest during the current financial year 
is about 126,580/. Next year there will be a further charge 
to be met as sinking fund of about 25,400/.,, making a total 
of 151,980/. i 

The two chief reasons alleged by those who criticise 
the Council for the delay in disposing of the land are the 
high prices put upon the Jand andthe severity of the 
Council’s building ‘conditions. Some of the leading: firms 
of surveyors hold that the sites in the Strand and Aldwych 
are at present too highly priced ; other firms maintain that 
the prices asked are not higher than those which the Council 
should ultimately obtain. Having regard to the fact that the 
valuer, with his great experience, strongly advises that the 
sites are not overvalued, the committee do not recommend 
the Council to accept lower prices for the land than those 
which have hitherto been asked. 

While it does not appear that in essentials the building 
conditions differ from or are more onerous than those which 
are customary on other large estates in London, there seems 
to be a very general feeling that in their details they are 
somewhat exacting, that the Council: is inclined to insist too 
strictly on their fulfilment, and that the conditions are 
inelastic. The committee have accordingly. ‘modified, 
shortened and simplified the conditions to the greatest 
extent that they have thought it possible to do without 
prejudicing the interests of the Council. They propose in 
the arbitration clause ‘to: provide, as hitherto, that disputes 
arising between the Council and its lessee before plans and 
specifications have been approved shall be decided by the 
Council’s aichitect; but that disputes arising after such 
approval shall be decided by an arbitrator to be agreed 
upon: between the parties, or, if they cannot agree, to be 
nominated by some person to be named in the building 
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advantage of giving the intending lessee an opportunj 
agreeing upon an arbitrator or of suggesting who the. 
trator shall be or who shall nominate the arbitrator ; 
lessee and the Council cannot agree upon one. The Co 
on May 26,.1903, decided that the clause to be insert 
the conditions with regard to land fronting the St 
Aldwych and Kingsway should provide that the eleya 
of the buildings on the land should be of marble, gre 
Portland or other approved stone or brick, and shou} 
of such design as the Council approved as worthy o}: 
position. The conditions, as amended, provide that a |; 
shall erect a building of an elevation and of materials 4) 
approved by the Council, and the condition mentioned ah 
is therefore no. longer needed in a separate form. — 

It is: considered that the difficulties of the case wil 
be adequately met merely. by modifications of the, bui| 
conditions. It must: be’ remembered that the area | 
dealt with is a large one, and that the thoroughfares ’ 
not at present the commercial or business connection yj 
they will have when more fully developed. This | 
have a-deterring effect on investors unless counterbalajj 
inducements are offered them. It is therefore sugg} 
that until a certain number of’ the sites. have been let\ 
the commercial. character: of the thoroughfares the 
established, lessees should be allowed to pay for thej 
year a peppercorn rent, for the second 25 per cent, fet 
third 50 per cent. and for the fourth 75 per cent. of 
ultimate rental. It would thus be five years befor 
Council came into the enjoyment of the full rental of ) 
sites; but it would sacrifice nothing of, the, ultimate )| 
of the land. This course will: greatly promote the | 
initiation of buiiding operations, which is a matt) 
supreme importance to the Council. The Couneil ¢ 
already in principle adopted this method. In the proj 
letting to the Victoria Embankment Contract Synca 
agreed to on October 31, 1905, but not proceeded Y 


agreement at the time when it is executed. = 


the syndicate, two years’ peppercorn was allowed, wi 
increasing rent for the uext three years, the full rer 
coming into charge until the sixth year. In the proj 
letting to a syndicate agreed to on March 20, 1906, «\ 
central portion of the site. between Aldwych an/: 
Strand, one year’s peppercorn was allowed with a rei 
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the next two years. This letting also was not pro- 
with by the syndicate. ‘ 
doubtful whether the best results can be obtained 
ym this concession of a graduated. rent unless the 
ean succeed in interesting and ‘gaining the active 
ition of the leading surveyors in the disposal of its 
In July 24, 1906, the Council conceded the principle 
ig commission, but on a scale so far below the one 
ity in the profession that, as, an, inducement to 
of standing, it appears to. be practically useless. 
ding firms consider that the present scale would not 
3em for actively co-operating with the Council, but 
e remuneration should be fixed on a scale more 
approaching, thcugh in the case of the larger sites 
‘considerably short, of the customary professional 
‘As these firms have a large number of clients, and 
have opportunities of introducing investors, it is 
that their assistance would be of great value to the 


| 


. The usual commission in respect of property in the | 


parts of London is half a year’s ground-rent, but in the 
“suburban property one year’s ground-rent is gener- 
swed. The Council’s present scale varies from one- 
>f a year’s rent in the case of a letting at 500/. a year 
tenth of a year’s rent in lettings of from 2,000/. to 
a year. The Auctioneers’ Institute of the United 
m have suggested that an equitable scale would be 
ws :—On lettings up to so00/.'a year, half a year’s 
m lettings up to 5,000/. a year, half a year’s rent on 
idone-fourth on the balance; on lettings up to 10,oco/. 
the last-mentioned scale up to 5,000/. and one-eighth 
ar’s rent on the balance. 
etling property it is the general experience that it is 
‘o place the matter in the hands of one fivm.") ihe 
ttee think the Council would be wise if it appointed 
‘m to act as its agents in addition to the valuer, 
[of as at present offering the land to the whole of 
fession. This agent would have full particulars of 
operty and would receive commission on the Insti- 
‘cale on any business which resulted from his intro- 
). The valuer’s position would not be altered, and 
uld still represent the Council. The agent would 
ith the valuer, who would, of course, still negotiate 
y with intending lessees who made inquiries through 


his office. The agent would share his commission with 


firms who. introduced customers, and by a scheme of this 


sort the whole profession would become interested in the 
Council’s surplus lands. It is therefore reeommended— 

(a) That the building conditions set out in the state- 
ment separately submitted by the improvements committee 
on May 14, 1907, relating to the Council’s surplus land, be 
approved as a general form. 

(6) That, until further order, leases of the land now 
unlet on the area of the Holborn to Strand improvement be 
granted on the basis that the rent for the first year bea 
peppercorn, for the second year one-fourth, for the third 
year one-half and for the fourth year three-fourths of the 
rent to be paid in the fifth and succeeding years. 

_(c) That the appointment, for one year, of a firm as 
agent, in addition to the Council’s valuer, to deal with the 
disposal of the surplus land. from the Holborn.to Strand 
improvement, be approved; that such agent be»paid com- 
mission only in respect of lands let on his intreduction, the 
commission being on the scale suggested by the Auctioneers’ 
Institute of the United) Kingdom, and set out in the fore- 
going report; and that it: be referred to the improvements 
committee to submit for the Council’s approval the name of 
a firm for the appointment. 

(d) That the resolution of May 26, 1903, with regard to 
the elevation and materials of buildings to be erected 
on land fronting the Strand, Aldwych or Kingsway, be 
rescinded. 

(e) That the resolution of July 24, 1906, with regard to 
the payment of commission in connection with the letting of 
surplus land from the Holborn to Strand improvement, 
be rescinded. 


ELECTRICITY IN ROLLING-MILLS. 
Amonc the papers read at the Iron and Steel Institute was 
one by Mr.: D. Selby Bigge, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the 
application of electricity to reversing rolling-mills of high 
power as carried out at the Hildegarde Works, near Teschen, 
in Austrian Silesia. The advantages to be derived were as 
follows :— 
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attached. The possibility, now that the electric reversing- 
mill problem has ‘been solved, of entirely dispensing with 
all coal-fired boilers and their attendant charges for firemen, 
conveyance of coal, removal of ashes, repairs and insurance 
costs, &c., the electric power for operating the complete 
rolling-mill plant and auxiliaries being primarily derived 
from the waste gases of the blast-furnaces. 

2. For rolling-mills under Class II. with no blast-furnaces 
attached. The entire removal of boiler plant as above in 
the case of a cheap outside power supply, or the great re- 
duction in the number of boilers required for working the 
mills, and the generation of the power in any convenient 
spot within reasonable distance of the works, with high- 
tension mains to the rolling-mill balancer converters. 

3. Increased output, the rolling-mill motors being made 
to run at any desired speed direct coupled to the rolls. The 
speed of -rolling being controlled only by considerations 
such as, the rapid handling of the material and the 
mechanical strength of rolls.and housings. 

4. Extreme simplicity of the:;direct-coupled electric 
reversing-mill, the whole operations of rolling, reversing 
and speed regulation being controlled by one lever. em 


5. Decreased cost of upkeep, as owing to the use. of , 


electric: motors with their continuous rotary action and 


regular torque, the breakages. of coupling boxes, standards, | 


pinions and necks are reduced to;a minimum. 


6. Absolute control over rolling-mill costs and power, 


absorbed at any stage of all rolling operations by the use of 
electric recording and automatic instruments, such. exact, 
control having been impossible in the case of steam. 

7. Gain in space formerly occupied by ranges of boilers,, 
coal bunkers, railway sidings, &c., which in some _ over- 
crowded works, or where land is of high value, is an item 
of considerable importance. 


8. The great reduction in power used in connection with | 


reversing rolling-mills, owing to. the method of utilising a 
balancing converter upon the Ilgner principle, the energy 
absorbed by the converter, which is derived direct from the 


central generating station or mains, being about one-tenth | 


of the maximum value or torque upon the mill, even when 
the load fluctuates on the mill between o and 10,000 horse- 
power. 
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1. For rolling-mills in Class L., z.e. with blast-furnaces | 


,tion to this most important subject. 


, selves of this, new innovation. 


abe 


9 

9. In the event of new mills being laid down, the 
with which the rolling-mill motors can be applied dire 
the rolls without the necessity of large and costly fe 
tions, as is the case at present with heavy reciproc 
steam rolling-mill engines. 

10. The very large reduction, in the majority of eas, 
the power cost per ton of steel rolled, owing to the fore;; 
considerations. Less than twenty kilowatt-hours are | 
per ton of blooms rolled, which, in the case of mills hy; 
blast-furnaces adjacent, or waste gases available, and) 
ducing electricity at 0.25¢. per unit, works out at unde : 
a ton. yah i 

In order to make -himself familiar with the | 
varying conditions which obtain at different works 
Bigge has, during the past few months, visited at 
number of the principal, steelworks in this country as » 
as on the Continent. In many cases the reductio, 
working costs, which can be effected are enormous, 
would in themselves represent a dividend by no my 
negligible upon the total capital of the firms in question’ 
steelmakers in this country are to maintain their pos, 
when prevailing prices are at a low rate, they cannot a) 
to, Jet matters of such moment pass unnoticed, and) 
author would urge upon them the most minute consirr 
The first reve); 
rolling-mill just described has only been in operation a) 
nine months, and already the, continental steelw} 
owners and engineers have lost no time in availing tl 
Two electric revel; 
rolling-mills of 10,000 horse-power each have been sti 
up at the Resicza Ironworks in Hungary, while ani 
electric reversing;mill of 15,090 horse-power is ti 
erected at the Rombacher Ironworks, near Metz, anc 
another is to be installed at the Hiistener works, Hie 
Itwill therefore be.apparent, from. the rapidity with wit 
the matter has been taken yp on the Continent, what » 
great importance is attached to the subject. Indeed, ii 
author’s opinion, the day of.the electric rolling-mill, 
come, and it has. come to,stay. The preliminary ele 
rolling-mill equipments to which he has alluded are bud 
first stepping-stones to a complete revolution in the met) 
of rolling iron, and steel. 
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& CO., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

me OLD QUEEN STREET, .S.W., Messrs. .W. HAY 

FIELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 


MEssrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Welling- 
ton, Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Lawnteston 


and Hobart, Talmanta 
SOUTH AFRICA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 
Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post_on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All wetters must be addressed “ LEGAL 


| 


ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperiai Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERSATE EG. 


*.* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Axston.—May 31.—The Cumberland education com- 
mittee invite architects to submit sketch plans, with outline 
specification and estimate, for a dual secondary school at 
Alston, Cumberland, for about fifty boys and girls. The 
plans, which must be in accordance with the regulations of 
the Board of Education, will be received not later than 
May 31 inst. by Mr. C. Courtenay Hodgson, secretary, the 
Courts, Carlisle. 

Heswa.L.t.—The Hoylake and West Kirby administra- 
tive sub-committee for education invite competitive designs 
for a new elementary school to be erected at Heswall, to 
provide accommodation for 300 children. Conditions and 
instructions may be obtained upon written application to 
Mr. John H. Grundy, clerk to the administrative sub-com- 
mittee, District Council Offices, Hoylake. 

IRELAND.—July 2.—The Kilkenny Corporation invite 
competitive designs for a Carnegie free library, to cost not 
more than 1,800/, All particulars from Mr. E. O’Connell, 
town clerk, City Hall, Kilkenny. 

IRELAND. — July 1.— The Kingstown Urban District 
Council invite competitive drawings for houses for the 
very poor. The first premium will be too/ and the 
second 20/. The selected plans to become the sole pro- 
perty of the Council, and no further remuneration shall be 
paid to the architect should the Council decide to carry out 
the works themselves. Particulars may be obtained on a 
deposit of 1s. with Mr. M. A. Manning, town clerk, Kings- 
town, Ireland. 

WeymoutH.—July 30.—The Weymouth Town Council 
invite designs for a pavilion to be erected on the north side 
of the pier. One hundred guineas will be awarded for the 
selected design, such design to become the property of the 
Council. Mr. H. A. Huxtable, town clerk, Municipal Offices, 
Weymouth. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Apincpon.—May 31.—For building manual instruction 
and cookery centre at the Council school. Deposit 2/. 2s. 
Send names to the Secretary to the Education Committee, 
The Forbury,: Reading. 


A.LcESTER.—-May 27.—For the erection of stabling, &c., 
at Astwood Bank, Mr. Bernard Perrins, Central Chambers, 
Redditch. 

BIDDULPH AND BippuLPH Moor.—May 25.—For proposed 
Council schools to accommodate 708 and 306 children 
respectively. Deposit 2/. 2s. and 14 1s. Mr. Graham Bal- 
four, director of education, County Education Offices, 
Stafford. 

Botton.—May 28.—For the erection of two pavilious at 
the Townleys hospital and a residence for the medical 
officer. Deposit 5/ 5s. Mr. S. Coope, architect, 24 Mawdsley 
Street, Bolton. 

BrApDForpD,—June 5.—For the erection of Muff Field 
Wesleyan Reform Sunday schools, Bowling Old Lane. 
Messrs. Walker & Collinson, architects, Cheapside Cham- 
bers, Bradford. 

BristoL.—June 14.—For the construction of the follow- 
ing sub-stations, for the electrical committee :—(1) Oldfield 
Road, Hotwells ; (2) Chalks Road, St. George; (3) Cowper 
Street, St. George; (4) Cloud Hill, St. George. Deposit 
2/. 2s. Mr. H. Faraday Proctor, city electrical engineer, 
City Electrical Engineer’s office, Temple Back, Bristol. 

CALVERLEY.—For the erection of a detached house, 
gardener’s cottage, &c., Clara Drive, Calverley, Yorks. Mr. 
H. W. Long, architect and surveyor, Greengates, Bradford. 

CANTERBURY.—May 25.—For the restoration of Holy 
Cross Church. Deposit 57 Messrs. Jennings & Gray, archi- 
tects, 4 St. Margaret’s Street, Canterbury. 

CarpirF.—June 4.—For the provision of a refreshment- 
room at Cardiff station, for the Great Western Railway 
Company. The Engineer at Newport station. 

CLATTERBRIDGE.—May 28.—For new latrines, lavatories, 
painting, &c., at the Clatterbridge workhouse, for the 
Guardians of Wirral Union. Messrs. John H. Davies & 
Sons, architects, 14 Newgate Street, Chester. 


VELLUMITE 


J.& W. WADE & CO., Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM, staged 


CoL_nE.—June 3.—For the construction of a filter and 
meter house at the Laneshaw reservoir, about four miles 
from the Colne station of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. G. H. Hill & Sons, civil 
engineers, Albert Chambers, Albert Square, Manchester, 
and 3 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Crospy.—June 14.—For the erection of an elementary 
school at Crosby, near Scunthorpe, Lines, for the Lindsey 
County Council education committee. Deposit 21.28. 2 Bias 
of quantities and form of tender may be had on application 
before May 28 to Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank 
Street Chambers, Lincoln. 


Dar.iincton.—May 27.—For setting-back the south-east 


corner of St. Hilda’s Church, Park Gate, and rebuilding the _ 


boundary wall, &c., for the Corporation, Mr. George Winter, 
borough surveyor and waterworks engineer, Town Hall. 


Dar.incton —May 27.—For the erection of a schoolto | 


accommodate 420 children in Corporation Road. Deposit 
2) a OR 
works engineer, Town Hall. 

Dewspury.—May 31.—For the erection of six kitchens 
to houses in South Street, Savile Town. Messrs. Kirk & 
Sons, architects, Dewsbury. 

Durum. —May 27.—For enlargement of the Gilesgate 
Seep infants’ school. Mr. H. T. Gradon, 

2 Market Place, Durham. 

ENFIELD.—June 18.—For the erection of a bloek of 


arch 


Mr. George Winter, borough surveyor and water- — 


schools at Eastfield Road, Enfield Highway. Deposit 37. 3s, | 


Applications for bills of. quantities should be sent before 
May 31 to the architect, Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, 22 Bucking- 
ham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


FELTHAM.—June 11.—For alterations to nine classrooms 
at the Feltham industrial school, 
the insertion.of new windows and air flues, and decorative 
work consequent thereon. The Architect’s Department, 
15 Pall Mall East, S.W. 

FaL_moutH.—May 30.—For the erection of an hotel. 
Alfred J. Cornelius, architect, Truro. 

Frampro’ Heap.—June 3.—For the erection of a fog- 
signal house, alterations to the existing dwelling, &c., on 
Flambro’ Head, Yorks. Deposit 12. 
Trinity House, London, IC; 


Mr. 
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FospykE Brince.—May 28.—For the erection of a ware- | 
house. Messrs. Calthrcp & Leopold Harvey, clerks to the 
River Welland Trustees, Fosdyke Bridge, Lincs. 


GREAT YARMOUTH,—June 3.—For the erection of sale 
| market at fish wharf. Mr. J. Wm. Cockrill, borough sur- 
| yeyor, Town Hall, Great Yarmouth. 


Hainaut Forest,—June 5.—For the adaptation for re- 

_ freshment and other purposes of certain buildings at Fox 

Burrows Farm,: Hainault Forest, Essex. Deposit tos. 
Architect's Department, 13 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


HaiFax.—June 3.—For painting and colouring, lime- 
washing, joiners’, plumbers’ and cement pointingwork at 
the various schools, and raising boiler chimney at Queen’s | 
_ Road school. Deposit 1/. for each set of quantities. Mr. | 
James Lord, C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 


HARPENDEN.—June 3.—For the erection and completion 
of a manual instruction and cookery centre and for additions | 
_ and alterations at Harpenden County Council school, Herts. 
_ Deposit 2/. 2s. The County Surveyor’s Office, Hatfield. 


HartLepoor.—May 31.—For the construction of a life- | 

boat house and slipways for the Royal National Lifeboat | 

| Institution at Middleton, in the borough of Hartlepool and | 

' county of Durham. Deposit 17 1s. Mr. W. T. Douglass, | 
15 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W, 


King’s Lynn. 


Guardians. 


Borough Council. 


dilly Circus, W. 


Leex.—May 28.—For 


Street, Leek, and Piccadilly, 


_ Lonpoy.—May 27.—For works to buildings, &c., at Bull 
Stairs Wharf, Upper Ground Street, S.E., for the Finsbury 
Deposit 5/. 5s. 
Office, the Town Hall. 
Lonpon.—May 27.—For painting and sundry other 
works at their asylums in Cleveland Street, W., and in 
Colindale Avenue, Hendon, N.W., for the managers of the 
Central London sick asylum district. 
William Lockwood, architect, 12 


Kino’s Lynn.—May 25.—For the erection of a pair of 
cottages, with out-offices complete, on St. Mary’s Estate, 
Mr. Louis F, Eagleton, architect and surveyor, King Street, 


building a laundry, for the 


Mr. John Thomas Brealey, architect, Stockwell 


Hanley. 


The Borough Surveyor’s 


Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. 
Sherwood Street, Picca- 


Lonpon.—May 28.—For preparing and painting the 
| whole of the ironwork on the outside of the four blocks of 
the workhouse in Endell Street and the offices in Broad 
Street, and cleaning out and repairing all the gutters and 
stack pipes, also for repointing the chimney-stacks of certain 
blocks of the workhouse, for the Guardians of St. Giles-in- 
the-Fields and St. George, Bloomsbury. The Guardians’ 


| Offices, 57 Broad Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


| Hayes AND STREATHAM.—May 31.—For the following | 
contracts :—-(No. 1) for the erection of six dwelling-houses | 
at Hayes, Middlesex ; (2) for the erection of four sale shops | 
and dwelling-houses at Hayes, Middlesex ; (3) for the | 
erection of six villas at Streatham. Send names, accom- 
_ panied by remittance of 1/ 1s. for each contract to be ten- 
dered for, to Messrs. Trevor & Taaffe, surveyors, 22 Norfolk 
_ Row, Sheffield, and 70 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


Huir.—May 28.—For alterations and additions to hotel, | 
stock-rooms, motor garage, &c., Paragon Station, for the 
North-Eastern Railway Co. Mr. William Bell, the com- 
pany’s architect, York. 

IRELAND.—May 28.—For the carrying-out of certain 
building works, sanitary plumbing and hot-water supply at 
St. Patrick’s Dioscesan College, Thurles. Messrs. Doolin, 
Butler & Donnelly, architects, Dawson Chambers, Dublin. 


station, London. 


| Lonpon.—May 29.—For the erection of store buildings 
| at Peckham Rye, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Deposit 12. Messrs. T. W. Aldwinckle & Son, architects, 
| 20 Denman Street, London Bridge, S.E. 


Lonpon.—May 31.—For the erection of clerk of works’ 
| offices at South Kensington. 
| Westcott, at H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 


Deposit 17 1s. - Mr. J. B. 


Gate, S.W. 


Lonpon.—June 4.—For the construction of an engine- 
| shed and other works at Banbury, for the Great Western 
Railway Company. The New Works Engineer at Paddington 


Lonpon.+-June 4.—For structural and other alterations 
to the kitchen, dining-hall and other parts of the workhouse, 
Waterloo Road, Victoria Park, N.E. 
W. A. Finch, architect, 76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


Deposit 5/2 Mr, 
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i eo, 2 
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Lonpon.—June 11.—For the erection of an extension to 
the Council electricity works, High Street, Mortlake, S.W. 
Deposit 12 1s. Mr. G. B. Tomes, A.M.LC.E., The Council 
House, Mortlake, S.W. 

Lyprorp.—June 4.—For the construction of a chapel and 
school at Lydford, Devon. Rev. L. H. Court, 49 Bannawell 
Street, Tavistock. 

MANCHESTER.—June 5.—For the additions and altera- 
tions at the Bank Meadow Municipal school, Ardwick. 
Deposit 2/. 2s. The Education Offices, Deansgate, Man- 
chester. 

MatLock.—June 1.—For the supply and erection of 
retort-house and coal-store roofs, with retort-bench iron- 
work ; also for supply of material and building retort-bench 
with four through arches, and two settings of eight retorts 
each with regenerative furnaces, at the works, Matlock, for 
the Gas Co. Mr. Thomas Brown, engineer and manager, 
Gasworks, Matlock. 

MirFiELp.—May 25.—For the joiner and builder’s work 
in connection with repairs to the Mirfield Knowle Provided 
school. Mr. William Wood, divisional clerk, Batley. 

PENNYBRIDGE.—May 31.—For the erection of semi- 
detached villas, Pennybridge, near Greenodd. Messrs. 
J. W. Grundy & Son, architects and surveyors, Central 
Buildings, Ulverston. 

PortsMoUTH.—May 27.—For the construction of a saw 
pit, provision of tool racks and timber and iron racks, cup- 
boards and other fittings, at the conversion shop at Reginald 
Road school, Eastney. Mr. G. E. Smith, architect, 145 Vic- 
toria Road N., Southsea. 

PannaL AsH.—May 25.—For the whole or any portion 
of the works required for one pair of cottage homes. 
Messrs. Roger Oldham & Thos. J. Hill, architects, 55 Cross 
Street, Manchester. 

RapciiFFE.—May 25.—For the construction of public 
conveniences in the Coronation Park. The Council’s En- 
gineer, Council Offices, Radcliffe. 


Runcorn.—June 11.—For proposed Council school, 
Balfour Road. Deposit 2/.2s. Mr. John Lightburn, clerk 
to the sub-committee, Education Offices, Town Hall, 
Runcorn. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(Limited) 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Sarveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post7d.3 


Sr. AUSTELL.— June 3.—For alterations and additions to 
cloak-room, to be carried out during the summer holidays, 
at the St. Austell Central Council school, Cornwall. Mr, 
B. C. Andrew, architect to the committee, Biddick’s Court, 
St. Austell. 

St. Merryn.— May 25.—For the erection of a six-roomed 
dwelling-house. Mr. Freethy Rabey, Towan, St. Merryn, 
Cornwall. 

ScoTLanp.—May 28.—For the mason, carpenter, plumber, 
slater, plasterer and painter’s work of new post office build- 
ings to be erected at Hopeman. Mr. John Wittet, archi- 
tect, Elgin. 

ScoTLanp.—May 29.—For the concrete and carpenter’s 
work of a new store to be erected on the Lossiemouth 
Harbour Company’s grounds. Mr. John Wittet, architect, 
Elgin. 

”ScorLanp.—May 31.—For the mason and brickwork, 
carpenter and joiner, glazier, slater, plasterer, plumber, 
smith and painterwork, for the erection of new school (one 
storey) at Denbeath, Methil, to accommodate about 1,000 
pupils. Deposit 12 1s. Mr. G. C. Campbell, architect, East 
Wemyss. 

Scortanp.—June 3.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plaster, plumber, painter, glazier and ironworks of post 


office to be erected in Fraserburgh. Messrs. Reid & 


McRobbie, architects, Saltoun Chambers, Fraserburgh. 

SEAFORTH.— May 25.—For works of picket fencing and 
gates to be fixed round Seaforth recreation ground, Lanes 
Deposit 1os. 6d. Mr. F. Spencer Yates, A.M.ILC.E 
surveyor, Town Hall, Waterloo. 

SHEFFIELD.—May 25.—For the erection of a public ele- 
mentary school at Whitby Road, Darnall. Send names to 
the architects, Messrs. Potter & Sandford, 16 St. James’s 
Row, Sheffield. 

SHEFFIELD.—May 30.—For supply of materials and 
erection of a transformer sub-station in Rockingham Lane. 
Deposit 14 1s. Mr. S. E. Fedden, general manager and 
engineer, Corporation Electric Supply Department, Com- 
mercial Street, Sheffield. 

Sirk WiLLoucHBy.—May 31.—For the restoration of 
Silk Willoughby Church, near Sleaford, Lincs. Mr. C, 
Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., architect, The College, Durham, 
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SLAIDBURN.—May 25.—For taking-down and rebuilding Wixncore.—June 4.—For the erection of station build- 
. Langcliffe Cross Bridge, near Slaidburn. Mr. Thomas East. ings at Wilmcote, Warwickshire. The Engineer to the 


man, clerk, 21 Church Street, Clitheroe. Great Western Railway, Paddington Station, London. 
STRETFORD.— June 4.—For the extension of a public 


elementary school at Henshaw Street. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. on A OKINGHAM.—May 31.—For the building of a manual 
E. Woodhouse, architect, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 3 ache coal and ae centre at the Westcott Road Council 
Srroop. —June 19. = For alterations to the girls and | °~"?° eposit 2/. 2s. Secretary to the Berkshire Educa- 


infants’ departments of the Strood Church of England ion Committee, The Forbury, Reading, 
school, Kent. Deposit 1os. 6¢. Mr. Apsley Kennette, cor- 
respondent, Guildhall, Rochester. 

THORGANBY. —May 31.—For reseating and other works | 
to Thorganby Church, near Grimsby. Mr. C. Hodgson 
Fowler, F.S.A., architect, The College, Durham, 

WAKEFIELD.—May 27.—For alterations in the rates we : ‘atoge . 
offices in the town hall, the providing and fixing of a new | a oie Gekete oats : So atlas Ot sea f 
window in the south-west external hall thereto, a new oak | abourer; John Burns, of Leith, was mixing a quantity o 


ape ae Ger lime for use in two villas in course of erection in Edinburgh 
. The rveyor’ Wake- | ‘ ee 
a &e Tehran Surveyor's office, Town Hall, Wake when two boys not connected with the employment, and 


es é : : f ; 
Wates.—May125.—For erection of a free library at | who were in the public street, threw stones, which landed 

: : | in the lime. The lime was splashed up into Burns’s eyes, 
Perrott Street, Treharris, for the Merthyr Tydfil Town | as the result of which he has permanently lost the sight of 
Council. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. W. Dowdeswell, architect, | P y = 


: | one eye. Burns claimed compensation under the Act, 
Treharris. : si 
ee er 2" Fa eréetion of twente four or more which was resisted by his employers on the ground that the 
$ , Ai ; “tH A Gh accident did not arise out of his employment. Sheriff Guy 
dwelling-houses at Bedlinog. Messrs. Jones & Howard, | 


: has now given judgment in favour of pursuer, holding that 
hitects and surveyor i oad, N i ne = ; ara 
eaters AUC S yors, Station Road, Nelson, Glam the accident arose out of, and in the course of, Burns’s 


Wates.—May 27.—For erection of a school at Briton employment, awarded him compensation under the statute, 
Ferry, for the Glamorgan County Council. The Glamorgan | and found him entitled to expenses. 


County Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. : 

rif ae ty sige , J s f li fat THE trustees of Shoreham Harbour have instructed Mr. 
tC oxent hie d 4 RE M,. Williz ue 166 TST. A. T. Walmisley, M.I.C.E., the engineer, to engage the 
ee eae EPOSIL.Tt.) 18. Pe Witla “anner, +--+ | services of an experienced contractor to execute such pro- 


county surveyor, Newport. 2 A tective works as would prove serviceable pending their 

Wates.—May 31.—For the erection of an addition to | consideration of a tidal harbour. The width proposed for 
the infirmary at the workhouse, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. | such tidal passage at the site of the lock is 130 feet, and 
Thomas Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. if carried out as proposed in the engineer’s report of May 6, 


Wates.—May 31.—For the erection of a lock-up at | will permit of a temporary tidal passage 50 feet wide being 
Hakin and a petty sessions room at Milford Haven, Pem- | reserved on the south side during the construction of a new 
brokeshire. Mr. Arthur H. Thomas, assistant county sur- | lock 45 feet wide on the north side. To form the side walls, 
veyor, St. Thomas Green, Haverfordwest. sluices and gate sills a temporary dam will be built in the 

WattHam Hoty Cross.—May 31.—For taking-down and | centre of the 130-feet way, enclosed by return ends on the 
rebuilding the bridge over the Cobbin Brook in the parish | east and west sides, which dam would be cleared away at 
of Waltham Holy Cross, Essex. Mr. Percy J. Sheldon, | completion and the space serving as the temporary south 
chief surveyor, Chelmsford. channel filled in. 


EAE TELEPHONE TELEPHONE 2353HOP| 
; 22 GEORGE S! 

CAMBERWELL 
Beicpiore DECORATIVE: PLASTER: WORK ITONDON. se 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 


tOBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
ready for fixing. 


ipply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES,!LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


aaa aaa 
FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
L L ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


JILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 1870. 


Expert in Photography  con- 
ERNEST MILNER, i22i0% foo a 
3 RIGHT OF WAY, DILAPIDA- 


Elrchitectural Photographer, TIONS, BOUNDARIES, &«. 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for ‘leading London Contractors. 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner, 


fo) TH E GROVE, WAN DSWORTH, S.W. “relephone : 327 Battersens 


SHERIFF Guy has issued judgment in an important 
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SUPPLEMENT | 
BRIDGNORTH. 

TENDERS. For supply of machinery and fittings for the laundry of the | 
workhouse. Mr. Ernest TReEvor, surveyor, Bridg- | 
north. 

BIsnO es aia mr 1 Sees has aa | 
For alterations and additions at technical school. Mr. Chrimes . ; P Q 225) Go tagame | 
Urpan A. Suir, county surveyor, Hatfield. Cherry Tree MachinesCe ; , : . 162 13 6 
Cook & Son . ' . - £764 0 © Summerscales & Sons . 4 ’ : .. 135 one 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. i : OR Ome O Hill & Herbert ; . 135° 6 meee | 
Lawrence & Son. . : , : - 692 0 0 BRADFORD & Co., Salford (accepted ) : . 126. 16am | 
Vail & Shore . 671 1087 DARTFORD. 
Glasscock & Son, Bishop Stortford (accepted) 659 © ©| For the erection of industrial workshops at Darenth asylum. 
Edwards & Medway . . 643 I 2 Mr. W. T. Harcn, engineer-in-chief. Quantities by 
Messrs. J. WoLDRAM & Son. 
Ellingham & Sons ; : : ; AAD 1 a 
BODMIN. Dennison . : 4 . : : 3,999 OOM | 
For erecting a private residence, &c, in Priory Avenue. Thomas & Edge . f : : . . 31830 cae 
Mr. W. J. JENKINS, architect, Bodmin. Friday & Ling. : : . . - 3,833 18 10 
Gunning & Sons . : : : ; . 3,719) saa 
Derrent i ; ; : . ’ -£2,391 4 0 Gibson & Co. ; : ; : : . 3,084 Gamam 
Trehane ; : ; : ; . BGI zkeley Toy. £0) Heatcdnis 3 oe j ‘ : . 3,675 0 0 
Bennett F : : ; ; 4 » PT, 0O8 a0 gO Knight . : 3 641 Ge 
Shelley & Sons. ; - 1,523 0 9! Wiles&Sons . ; ; f . 3,614 10 16 
Ham . ; ; : ; : , + 1,460 0 0 Pasterfield & English . : ne fk . 3,597 Oman 
Brown & Son , ; : ‘ 4 - tA 35 eo Riace ; . 3.496. sone 
Abbot & Charlton ‘ : ; - - 3,425, oe 
F. & G. Foster. : j ; ; .° 3,364 ° one 
BRISTOL. ane ~ . ; : : : : : He Oo Oo 
For the erection of mortuary, &c., at the Stapleton work- Blay- : ; ‘ : : : >. 3,202 (eam 
house. Negus . 3,242 8 10 
Clibbens. 3 : ; F é : £470 dO 20 Hype & Ge: Norwood Junetion, SE. (ac- 
Force. ; , : 3 348 “0. %0 cepted) . : 2,970 0 GO | 
Love : ; ‘ 5 ; : - 330 © 0 | For cleaning and painting week at Darehish) asylum. Mr. 
Downs & Son. 4 : 4 : : a eee Cee SE G) sos Harcn, engineer-in-chief. | 
Browning : : ; ; , PASS AOA SO Wontner & Co Ltd. . I . i ~ 43,175 oe 
Marsh & Stone : ‘ ; ; ;  LS2ostOa Oo Simms & Sons . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ » 2,900 , Oe 
Williams & Sons . ; : ; 3 e+ BIO 30740 Negus . : : ; ‘ ; ; 2,417 Se | 
Walters & Son } ‘ : ; ‘ SQL? TO 2K Proctor & Son . ; ; 3 . | 2,257. Onn 
Brain : t : 4 3 : ; + 4800 40° 6 Fenn . 5 : : ; , °2;224. lone 
Harvey . ; ; f ; : P2907 eae Ellingham & Sons . : : ; (2. 2,057. Tou 
Clarke & Sons ; ; ; ; i Weel eke Lome McCarthy ; : ; : : ; . 1,833) Oe 
Hendey . : ; : : . S2EG MONO Hussey ; : ‘ ; , ; -. 1,737. 0° Game 
LoveELL, Bristol ( (accepted) ; : ; S264 OTE O Kazak (accepted) . ; : : i . 1,685 4 some 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


Ca 


‘ROCHESTER KENT ] 
LONDON OEFICE 159 DUCER VICTORIA ST REE 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works : NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
(30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to he absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


Teie. No. 2141. 


Vincent RoBerts 


CHERRY ROW, 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free LE iE. DS 
For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


MOSAI IC z TERRAZZO C: 


Be iannow PLAIN, BRISTOL. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
COULSDON. HARPLEY. 
For the erection of Council school. Messrs. A. W. Jarvis | For the erection of schools, &c. Mr. L. F. Eacreron, archi- 

& F. A. Ricuarps, architects, 36 Victoria Street, tect, King’s Lynn. 

London, S.W. Powell. : : : -41,104. 0 O 
Cummins & Son . ; : : ; “8, ms0070 0} - Bone... ‘ : : ; : jf Bey Ce ees 
Mitchell Bros. : : ; ‘ ; iidaie eee Tuthill . , ; : : Gy OAS EUGH LO 
i. .& M. Patrick . 4 ; ‘ ; meer400. 0” Oo Spaulding & Hampden : . ; ; 998 0 oO 

_ Hawkins & Co. . ; : : : ruse tt. 5 |. Parren & Son” ; ; : : ; « o O8cian0g FO 
iaekemp . : : : : : ; 7a oO. .O; O Foreman : : : : ; : : 944 0 O 
Wells & Co.. : : - : 5 <.. vig are ae Ra) Smith . A : : ; ‘ : : O37, 177 0 
Waller . ‘ 3 : 3 ; P wee7.O74 0. O Southgate . : ; ; : ; : 933 1057.0 
Smith & Sons : : : eo SS7) oO, 0 Whitby : 3 : y ‘ : : 857, 0 O 

| Stewart & Sons (accepted) . ; ¥an0,042%.°0. 0 Medwell ; ; . : : ; ; YE °o oO 
| EASTBOURNE. Shanks. : ; : ; : j te wpe, Oe) 
_ For the erection of elementary school, cookery school, &c., | Read & Wildbur . . . . . . 831 0 0 
in East Street. Mr. F. G. Cooke, architect, Eastbourne. Dye & Allen : ; : : ‘ we iestaeny OC 

Quantities by Messrs. MircHELL & Forp. Heath . . . . . . . . 7 aan a © 
Feast & Jones. : ; ; : - £6 o40 0 o| Barnes & Co. : : : : F : 798 10 Oo 
Bowles : : P ; . ; 5,980 0 o| Warne . . . . . FAO mL ae 
Hookhan . ; < : , f . 5,597 0 O| RICHES, Dersingham (accepted) ‘ 5 ‘ won EtO Oo 
Miller & Selmes . 5 : ; . as 4467-05" 0 
Jarman, Daws & Co. . : . : af GRR SOW OF O aoa te 
King & Son : ; ‘ - ; . 5,277 10 0 For the erection of new offices for Messrs. Evans & Co., 
weak Sons i Sop ne Widemarsh. Messrs. GroomE & BeEtTTINGTON, archi- 
White . ; j : 5231 Be ie tects and surveyors. 

Cornwell & Sons. ‘ : ‘ : a5 100.0 0 Pemas OF ae ; ; ; : : - £298 9° O 
Brown & Sons . : : ; : 415,030) 07; 0 MOORE T: ; ; ; ; ; ; ‘GARSTEOS 1e 
’ Wilks--y. 52 Of -O 
Dennis & Co. ; ; ‘ 44900, .O Oo B 75 
Martin ee winnded) See EAVAN & Hopcrs, Hereford (accepted) . 20d Ono 
EAST PRESTON. For Res the Red Lion inn, Eign Street. Mr. 
For the erection of a room at the workheuse, near Angmer- ey ae pes pean se 

ing, Sussex. Mr. H. M. Porrer, architect, Worthing. tiie Pee er ; ; ‘ : Aare uae 
Child & Son. ’ Pen 1g 5 Orchard & Peer :. : : 3 : a 42,700 Onn O 
Baker, jun... . : é : : an Cs tr0l lo sea « , : ; Ra ae 
Clark Betta! 6 Walters & SOM; : ; : ‘ 22,064": 070 
Farmer & Son é ; SeEIAS, 1360 Hes ee ; , , i ; WB OZa eree 
Bennett, West Tarring (accepted ey ; ELYOS, O70 LENLS SRO ; ; ; J : Soriped pile Nae 

Baxter & Sons . : ; d . Adee S545 vote take) 
HARROGATE. Powell , ; : ; : ; - 2,473 9 0 
For street works in Heywood Road, Teesdale Road. Mr. F. Wilks . : : 3 g : : e “DAC O 

BacsHaw, borough engineer. Beavis ; : - 7 : ; at 2, 436010; 0 
Annakin . ; : ; : : } ee kOos cay 11 Bowers & Co, . : : 3) D432 wor: O 
Dickinson : ; d ‘ : : MERU -'O Forp & Son, Stroud ( (accepted) 3 : br 2.300210" -O 


RON STAIRS, Glazed 


Straight and Circular. 


VERANDAHS. 2 
Bricks. 


LTD., 


telephone: O4 Emerald Street, 
11058 Central, London, W.C. 


Res MOSAIC ART CO., 


LOAN & DAVIDSON, Ltd., Carrick Foundry, 
STANNINGLEY, LEEDS. Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
The Farnley Iron Co, Ltd., Leeds, - GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. 


RSGCK FrooRs. 


S FLOORS. (°° cian eraneee 


H.BASS ANT STEEL and IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS. 


TABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, “‘ May, Sheffield." Contractors to the West Ham Borough Council, etc. 


VM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


inufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
urches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
cture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 


IDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 

hoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing & CO. BOC’ ‘ STEEL , 

) different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. Late of 87 Charlotte St. W PRINCIPALS H JOISTS. 
ns We 


Linhope Street Works, and 
Dorset Square, N,W. 
La Oe Oak and Hampstead. 

Tel. 2697 Paddington. Telegrams, “ Toothing, London.” 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. OR GARAGE RO 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in Special Estimates on receipt of particulars of requirements. 


pea ON and HEATING. ROULTON & PAUL, ive 


The aa JINGOSO” GONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, NORW‘CH. 
PATENT FIRECRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 


ret. 

A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. 
‘6 JINGO” Chimney Pots and 
* JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 


4 QUEEN Mle STREET, 
LON . E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE inthe TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
» CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A.& HILL & HEY), 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘S EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST and 
: SYPHON VENTILATORS 
SS Well made in strong Zinc 


NEWELS, BALUSTERS, 
HANDRAILS. 


_ TURNERY AND MOULDINGS 


of every description. 


Write for Price List . . 


YOUN G, ; 2 throughout. 
1, 3, and 5 Virginia Road, A LIST =F ART ad LAT ES Adapted to any style of 
bs Bethnal Green, PUBLISHED IN Architecture. 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
== Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 

ZBE rele. Address, 
REG. NO, 821,530. “ Ventilator, Halifax.’ 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & CO LTD. 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus. £.C. 


LONDON, E. 
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-. 0 OOOFwwnswc@aoau <“-w“—soosSsSsSsSsSs”$™$m@q@$@mm@@@”—”—”—”—”—©080808080808&8888000—0—000—0—_ —S——SSsS—s—s—s—sSsSsSsSsSso> 
HEREFORD—continued. LONDON-—continued. 

For the erection of factory at Hereford, for Messrs. Green- | For the erection of new warehouses, Bethnal Green, E., for 
lands, Ltd. Messrs. GRoome & BettincTOoN, architects Messrs. Allen & Hanbury, Ltd. Mr. P. K, "ALLEN, 
and surveyors. architect, Tunbridge Wells. Mr. S. Crciz Appison, 

Humpheys, Ltd. . F ; p £970 0 Oo surveyor, 29 Baronsfield Road, St. Margaret’s- on- 
Bellow & Sons : 2 3 . ; 925 0 Oo Thames. 
Harrison & Co. . ; ; : 2 . "880-76" © coe contre Total 
Harbrow reg 86800} ~~ McCormick & Sons... £5,854 43 cee 
Blakeley & Co. 3 : A A . -. O22 %=te'2 6 Treasure & Son E : it aOR 3,362 9,124. 
Rowell & Co. . . . . . : - 752 07,0 Dove Brothers, Ltd. . 3 . 8,942 3,246 9,088 
Hill & Smith . ; : . . . CET aOO 0 Lawrance & Sons. ; 8 568 3,284. 8,846 
Alexander & Duncan . : ; ; o/h pOnLO F. & F. J. Wood ; 5 . Lb oe 3,302 8,826 
Redpath, Brown & Co. . , : ; TAL ROO Jarvis & Sons . : ; Aven yy) 3,200 8,740 
BANBURY (accepted ) y ; : ju /O5 PLO" 70 Perry & Co. 4 5 vo de AE 2,990 8.631 | 
Baldwins, Ltd. (ironwork only) E : ae Rig 6 Chessum & Sons . ; . 8,589 3,024. 8.6713 q 
Ginger Lee & Co. (stable only) . ‘ Ans OO Greenwood, Ltd. ‘ : . U7 2,847 8,123 | 
LONDON. GRovER & Son (accepted ) . 1 Oe. 2,814 8,072 

For the erection of police section-house at Lea Bridge | For the erection of parish hall, St. Aundrew’s, Earlsfield, 
Road. Mr. J. Drxon Burt er, architect. Quantities by S.W. Mr. E. Hatrorp, architect. Quantities by Mr. 
Messrs. THURGOOD, Son & CuicEy. J. A. THompson. } 

Winter. é : ; E :  LA,483- 10). 0 Trollope & Sons and Colls & Sons. . 43,707 Cea | 
Willmott & Sons . : : : : JPR OSTEO LEO Holland & Hannen . . - 3492 0 0 | 
Fe eae : : ; . . ¥3jo00 "70.0 Munday & Sons . . . . . - 3396 076 ; 
Eyre. » 6 «4 43,896 “0. 0] Carmichael . 1° 2.) 2 
Lascelles & Co. . ‘ : : ; «3.84040. 0) ‘Nightingale’: . ; . . . - 3,347 OF 
Holloway Bros. . 5 , : : 5: 3pOF2 OA IO Prestige & Co. . . . . - 3297 OFF | 
Grover & Son : ; ; ; ; > By OR MOLO Lorden & Son : : : . . - 3,278 “Ome | 
Higgs . ; ; 5 . 3756 0 0] Ansell. i 5 5 é s A . 3;200 “Om 
Newby Bros. : f : 3 f RTA OO Garrett & Son : : 2 : : . | 3;2007 Ones 

Mowlem & Co. . : 5 : : Mesh Me, eh we) Patrick . . . : . : : - 3,179 Ome 
Lathey Bros. : . : 5 : - S371 oro Holloway Bros. . . . . - 3,170: OFM | 
Godson & Son . : 5 : : oP ee MOST =O Jounson & Co. (accepted ) » 3,098 9 oO | 
Chessum & Son . : : S267 700? 0 MENAI BRIDGE. 

For cleaning and painting at fe Nari: Ente Fever | For the erection of three cottages, Beach Road. Mr. R. G | 

hospital. Mr. W. T. Hatcu, engineer-in-chief. Tuomas, architect. 
Penn . . : E : 5 7ah 156 14 6 Evans, Menai Bridge (accepted) . : . £940 “Oa | 

Proctor & Son : . : : 5 820 0 o| For the erection of entrance lodge and gateway, &c. Mr. 
Negus . ; : . s : ‘ , vAjige | Lop eure) R. G. THomas, architect. 
Fenn . . : : : : 5 rege tte.) Owen . é . : , ; ( . £538 ‘0 oe | 
Townsends . ; 3 5 : 3 O70s0%0.)\ 4) Evans... ; 5 : . 3 ’ . 486 ‘oO [ae | 

Hardy 5 : : ; : - 500u O10 Humphreys . A : - (430 ae 
SABEY & Con, Ltd. , Islington (accepted) ‘ 520. 01.0 Parry, Menai Bridge (accepted) 5 A ATS Ona 
HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY c0., LTD : 


WELLINGBOROUGH. aa 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, | 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and al 
kinds of Builders and Contractors 
Ironwork. 


WELDON STONE) 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. d 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and CRNAMENTAL WORT | 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNES 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. | 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical 4 ii 
Courses. 


The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, count 
COR ee ee &C. 


CONTRACTOR TO 


ESTABLISHED 3 
H.M. GOVERNMENT ‘ 


Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. f 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD, | 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LONDON. 8. 


For the best of everything in — 
Standard” Porcelain Enamel Ware is moderate in cost, beautiful GYM N ASTIG : 
in its finish and extremely durable. Absolute freedom from 
cracks or crevices assures the maximum sanitary protection. A 
bathroom fitted with @Standard” Ware greatly increasés property 
value. 
Write for our elaborate booklet, ‘MODERN BATHROOMS,” 


also for our special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns. Ask 
for Booklet No. 6, post free on application to Dept. F., 


Standard Sanitary ‘IM fg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E£.C. 


APPLY TO— 
T. M. GARDINER, 
Burford Works, 


HOD DESDON, HERTS, 


Contractor to H.M. Government, 
India Office, &c. 


English and Swedish Designs. 
Gymnastic Section Book 2, Information and Plans Gratis, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
MALLOW (Co. CORK). ST. ALBANS. 
For intake works and service reservoir, &c. Messrs. | For the erection of school at Fleetville. Mr. Urpan A. 
W. H. Hitt & Sons, ig Sack Cork. SmirH, architect. 
Keller : : nets Bids 0 0 Gooden & Jeffery £6,673 0 oO 
Murphy . : : : : . 6,700 0 oO Stent sath : é : ; vag 
Duggan. ; BG 635-o° 0 tep lens, Bastow & Co. . ‘ ; . 6569 5 8 
Hayes f : t : 4 , 86560. 0. 0 McCormick & Sons. : ‘ - . 5,890 I0 O 
Walch : ’ ; ; ; . weemo,czt Oo. o Lawrence & Son. : : : J . 5,044.5 01 0 
Collon : : : : ‘ : moO 402 0 0 Miskin & Son : : ‘ : ; “a S668iTo" 0 
O’Mohoney . ; . : : - 6,293 0 0 Hacksley Brothers. , : . 1 5 ,667°R'07;0 
Martin : ; , , ; 5 aO,255, 0. O ae 6, fs 
; F. & G. Foster ~. : ; : . Pub sor ose 
Dillon : , : , : ‘ feemeOO0" 0 0 | Reve 3 
Llewellyn . : : ; j Met O71m 6.0 | rown & S on : : ; - ; 5 4902) Onno 
Blake . : : ‘ ; ; ; PS B27 O--0 Cook & Son. : 2 ‘ ‘ ; aR ALO. ¢ Oro 
Grainger . : : ; : : IS OO rtO. 3 | McKay . ; : R : - - 5,358 0 O 
| Fitzpatrick . ; , ' ; ; eae a Te sO | Henson & Son. : s Pee Be) 
Bird . : . . . : . - 5,551 8 4 VaiL & SHorE, St. Alene (arena : POLE Tats. 
Edwards & Medway . F : . . 4,964 0 9 
NEW MILLS. 
For the erection of retort-house at gasworks. SOUTHAMPTON. 
Ce GiSons (accepled )» . : -£643 1 2 For the erection of inland revenue office, for the Commis- 
For the erection of foreman’s cottage at gasworks. sioners of H.M. Works and Pubhia mulaines 
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Tue Manchester Board of Guardians have adopted a report 
of the Crumpsall committee, who submitted plans showing 
certain extensions proposed to be made to the workhouse 
buildings for the purpose of increasing the accommodation 
for inmates at the Crumpsall workhouse, and recommended 
that they be approved and forwarded to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for their approval, and that the Board be 
requested to sanction the expenditure of a sum not exceed- 
ing 21,000/. in carrying out the works. The plans provided 
for the further accommodation of 410 people. 


Tue plans of a proposed secondary school for girls at 
‘Lancaster have been passed. In order to enable the Lan- 
easter Corporation to obtain the sanction of the Local 
Government Board to borrow 16,1142. for the purchase of 
and and the erection of the school, the Cotinty Council will 
‘undertake to guarantee any deficiency in the amount raised 
‘by the local penny rate to meet the annual charge for inte- 
‘rest on the debt and repayment. The school will accom- 
“modate 264 girls. The county architect has also prepared 
plans for the erection of a new school at Trawden at a cost 
of 9,2982. 


Mr. J. S. Jeans, the secretary to the British Iron Trade 
Association, in his annual statistical report to the members, 
says :—The course of business in the iron trade during the 
year 1906 has been from many points of view remarkable, 
and in some respects quite phenomenal. The output of 
iron and steel in most countries, including Great Britain, 
reached figures that had not been touched in any previous 
year. The exports of iron and steel, like the output of 
those metals, attained an exceptional, if not record, volume. 

“The iron trade of the United Kingdom has exhibited a 

_recuperative force, an elasticity and an adaptability which 
were hardly deemed possible a few years ago. Our total 
production of iron and steel in 1906 was probably of the 
value of fully 160 millions sterling. The exports of iron 
and iron products as set out in the Board of Trade returns 
have been of the value of over 90.8 millions sterling. Our 
corresponding imports of iron and iron products have been 

‘over 20.3 millions sterling. The increased value of imports 
and exports under both heads, and including imported ores, 
was not less than 20.6 millions sterling. 


Tue water committee of the Birmingham City Council 
report that the process of clearing up and the disposal of 
plant in the Elan valley have proceeded steadily during the 
winter. The remainder of the plant, railway material, 
wooden buildings, &c., was disposed of at a sale by auction 
on May 8,9 and 10. Arrangements are proceeding for the 
erection of the permanent buildings required in connection 
with the administration of the works. The chief of these is 
the new school to replace the school at, Nantgwillt, in pur- 
suance of section 55, subsection 4, of the Birmingham Cor- 
poration Water Act, 1892. By arrangement with the local 
authorities the school is to be built in the Elan village, on 
the Brecon side of the river, instead of on the Radnorshire 
side, where the old school was situate. The other buildings 
to be erected at once are a superintendent’s house and 
offices, post office and shop, ten cottages for workpeople 
and workshops. The committee have instructed Mr. H. T. 
Buckland, the architect to the Birmingham education com- 


mittee, to act as architect for the new school and other 
buildings, 


BUILDING IN SYDNEY. 


Tue report of Mr. W. L. Vernon, the Government archi- 
tect, for the year ending June 30, 1906, states that the 
expenditure for the year in his department amounted to 
292,901/. os. 7d., while in the preceding year the amount 
was 194,021/. 18s. 3d. 

The most notable works in progress during the year are 
as follows :— 

New Central Railway Station.—A number of contracts— 
particularly those entered into in the previous year and 
partially executed—were brought practically to a comple- 
tion, although at the end of the year the station was not 
quite ready for opening. A considerable amount of day- 
labour work was carried out in connection with works partly 
executed at a previous date, and in connection also with a 
large number of special fittings required by the Railway 
Commissioners to enable them to occupy the buildings on 
a fixed date, and at the same time to bring over the whole 
of their working business. 

Belmore Park has been laid out during the year with 
lawns, shrubberies and pathways, leaving the still further 
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embellishment to be dealt with by the City Council— 
arrangements being made for its rededication as soon as 
possible. ; 

Royal Prince Alfred Hospital.—The Pathological School 
(a building presenting the most modern appliances for 
pathological studies) was brought to a practical completion 
during the year—a contract having been entered into for its 
erection. 

Penitentiary and Female Prison, Long Bay.—These exten- 
sive works were advanced one definite stage during the year, 
andthe two additional wings have been built under contract. 
The buildings now erected for female prisoners are suffi- 
ciently complete to enable the Department of Justice to 
consider their occupation in a temporary way, and the 
possible introduction of a modified system of prison labour 
in connection with the general outdoor work—of which the 
scheme gives considerable opportunity. ; 

University “ Fisher” Library.—The stonework for this 
building—of Perpendicular Gothic character—progressed 
somewhat slowly during the first portion of the year, but 
latterly more money was granted for the purpose and con- 
siderable activity took place. It was also pointed out that 
this costly building requires roofing in as expeditiously as 
possible, in order to prevent damage. As the heads and 
tracery of the large reading-room window are now fixed in 
position, some idea can be formed of the permanent appear- 
ance the building will give. . 

State. Library —“ Mitchell” Wing.—The Government 
came to a determination during the year to provide the 
long-deferred building for the housing of the literary 
treasures given to the State, conditionally, by Mr. Mitchell. 
It was decided that the “ Mitchell ” library should form part 
of a larger scheme for the housing of the general State 
library, and the branch was instructed to prepare designs 
and plans for a suitable building to be erected in Macquarie 


Street, with a northern front overlooking the Palace gardens, - 


but so placed as to chiefly occupy lands not in the enjoy- 
ment of the public. The scheme was placed before. the 
Parliamentary standing committee on Public Works, and 
although some opposition was shown to the selection of the 
site, the scheme was accepted and recommended for adop- 
tion by Parliament. Subsequently the necessary Act was 
passed and instructions were issued to prepare plans and 


enter into a contract for the “Mitchell” portion. This has 
been done, including fittings, at a cost of 25,000/. 

Royal Naval Victualling Stores, Darting Island. — An 
important contract was entered into for the erection of these 
Stores on a recently constructed wharf at Darling. Island, 
It was understood that the =lmperial naval authorities 
desired to centre in Sydney the war victualling stores for 


the three naval stations of Australia, China and India ; and| 


by mutual agreement between the Imperial and State _ 
Governments, the latter undertook to erect the necessary 


buildings. Designs were prepared, giving a floor space of| 
upwards of 80,000 super feet, and a contract entered into 
for their erection. Although the site is a suitable one, it! 
was found that at least one-half of it had been reclaimed! 
from the harbour, and the remaining half was of solid rock, 
Great care, therefore, had to be taken with regard to the 
foundations, and eventually, with extensive piling on the! 
reclaimed area, this was obtained. The buildings were © 
practically completed within the year, although certain | 
fittings and appliances remained over for execution dors 


the next year. 


University Buildings. Martin Place.—Durin g the year the 4 


Premier instituted the Department of Intelligence, with the. 


view of advertising the State’ and its resources in every | 


possible direction. The establishment of this department | 


led eventually to the sale to the Senate of the University of _ 


the remaining valuable unbuilt frontage in Martin Place. 


B 
An agreement was entered into by which the Senate under- : 


took to spend 50,000/. in the erection of suitable buildings, 


the Government becoming tenant of one-half of the building, | 


It was accordingly designed in the office, with special — 


reference to its general surroundings, and contains (on the 
Government side) two sub-busements and ten upper floors. 
Upon entering into a contract with a well-known firm of 


contractors, the supervision of the works generally was © 


handed over to a private firm of architects, who represented 


the Senate in the previous negotiations, the control of the _ 


final voucher still remaining by arrangement with the 
Government architect. It is anticipated that this building 
will be ready for occupation in the short period of eighteen 
months, notwithstanding the fact that it is erected over the 


old “Tank Stream,” necessitating very deep and extensive _ 


foundationwork. 
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Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond.—The con- | 


‘tinued success of “this college, and the increasing applica- 
tions for admission by suitable students, have compelled 
the Government to take steps to greatly enlarge the build- 
‘ings, and during the year considerable additions were made, 
and plans prepared for a practical rebuilding and duplica- 
tion of the students’ quarters. 

Plans were also prepared to form a type for country 

colleges at Bathurst and Glen Innes, but no building opera- 
tions have yet taken place. At Wagga Wagga, however, 
considerable additions are already being made. 

The branch was busy during the year with not only 
repairing a number of the town and country school build- 
ings, but also the erection of new and enlargement of old 
buildings on the newly determined principles. 
work consisted of the erection of a substantial two-storeyed 
building at Wickham, and others of considerable magnitude 
were those at Annandale, Warrawee and Enmore. Reports 
were furnished dealing with the future girls’ high school in 
the centre of the city ; but it is understood that nothing at 
present has been determined with regard to its removal to 
a more advantageous neighbourhood. 


During the year the Department of Home Affairs of the 


Commonwealth Government elected to take over all Federal 
works eastward of a line drawn through Sydney from north 
to south, including most, if not all, the metropolitan 
fortifications and military buildings. It was clearly under- 
stood that this arrangement was made not from any failure 


on the part of the State Works Department to render 
efficient service, but because the ‘Department of Home 


Affairs, having practically established a Commonwealth 
Works Department in Sydney, desired to find professional 
work for its officers.  Consequent upon this it was pointed 
out that the professional percentage charge of the State 
Works Department—covering all works, great and small— 
was to some extent affected thereby, but no determination 
was arrived at to increase the rate to the State at present. 

Special activity was experienced during the year in the 
reconstruction of rifle ranges and the erection of country 
drill-halls for the Commonwealth Government. 

The branch had continuous work in connection with 
advising the specially-appointed committee in dealing with 
theatres and ‘places of public entertainment. As in the 


The chief 


previous year, this work has been of an extensive character 
and, in addition, assistance has been rendered to the com- 
mittee in connection with the drafting of a new Act, which 
it is hoped will shortly be passed by Parliament, to give 
greater and more defined powers with regard to ‘this 
subject. 

In connection with the settlement of the capital site 
question by the Federal Parliament, elaborate and illustrated 
reports were prepared by myself and officers in connection 
with possible sites at Canberra and Mahkoolma—the latter 
especially—in connection with the State scheme of retarding 
the waters of the Murrumbidgee and Couradigbee rivers in 
the natural chasm at Barren Jack, near Yass. These 
reports, which were the result of continuous personal 
investigation on the site, were forwarded for the considera- 
tion of the Federal Government i in Melbourne. 


CONTRACTORS’ RISKS IN IRELAND. 
JUDGMENT was given last week in the King’s Bench 
Division, Dublin, in the case of Homan & Rogers v.. Hill, 
which had been argued last sittings. It was an application 
on behalf of the defendant for an order setting aside the 
judgment obtained by the plaintiffs for the sum of 279/., and 
entering it for him. The action was brought by Messrs. 
Homan & Rogers, engineers and contractors, to recover 
428/. 7s. 9d. alleged to be due by the defendant, Mr. Samuel 
Hill, builder and contractor, of Cork, for work and labour 
done, and for goods sold and delivered in connection with 
the erection ‘of the Ballinasloe lunatic asylum. The 
defendant had lodged 8o0/. in Court as sufficient to satisfy 
the demand. The action was tried before Mr. Justice 
Wright, without a jury, on February 2 last, when judgment 
was given for the plaintiffs for the amount mentioned. . The 
plaintiffs, it appeared, were sub-contractors, and the items 
in respect of which they claimed payment were described 
as extras. 

Mr. Justice Gibson, delivering the unanimous judgment 
of the Court, said he thought the defendant never assented 
to any such contract as was alleged between the parties and 
never authorised the work for which he was sued, and there 
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was no evidence that the defendant derived any benefit 
from the execution of the work. He was of opinion that 
sub-contractors acted imprudently in doing extras without 
written instructions, but once the work was done they 
were entitled to be paid for it. The order which the Court 
would make was that judgment would be entered for the 
plaintiffs for 166/ with costs, and judgment for the defen- 
dant for 110/. 7s. with costs. The Lord Chief Justice, who 
concurred, and who was engaged elsewhere, held a very 
strong opinion of the absolute rectitude and propriety of 
the defendant’s conduct throughout, and the Court did not 
express any reflection unfriendly to the plaintiffs. 

Mr. Justice Kenny, who delivered a separate judgment, 
also concurred. 

Mr. Justice Gibson suggested that the parties should 
now turn back to back. 

Counsel on behalf of the plaintiffs said they declined to 
do this, and the case must now be tried out. 


DRAINAGE OF EASTBOURNE. 


A SESSIONAL meeting of the Sanitary Institute was held at 
Eastbourne on Saturday. The chairman of the Institute 
Council, Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, architect, presided. 

Mr. A. Ernest Prescott, borough engineer, read a paper 
on “The main drainage of Eastbourne.” He said the pro- 
vision of good drainage and pure water were two of the most 
important duties devolving upon local authorities, but more 
especially did this apply to seaside and other visiting 
resorts who catered for the health and pleasure of numerous 
visitors. The good name and reputation of a visiting resort 
was chiefly in its sanitation, and this desideratum once 
achieved it must at all costs be retained, and _ that 
by the introduction of modern sanitary science. 
larger portion of the main drainage of Eastbourne 
was of comparatively recent date. Before the year 1881 
the town was drained by gravitation, but, owing to its rapid 
development, it was found necessary to supplement the 
then drainage by extending the main sewers in various parts 
of the town. Owing toa large area lying at a low level 
and being subject to flooding, a scheme of pumping was 
resorted to, and the town was divided into low and high 
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areas. In 1894 the provision for the main drainage of the 


town was again found to be inadequate, and the late Mr. | 


Henry Law designed a scheme for extending it, for the 
prevention of flooding, and for making provision for the 
future growth and development of the borough. The town 
was now divided into separate areas, viz. a high-level area, 
with an approximate acreage of 772 acres, and a low-level 
area of 543 acres. Mr. Prescott concluded with a reference 


to the late Mr. G. A. Wallis, who designed the first portion | 


of the main drainage, and the late Mr. Law, who was | 


responsible for the extension in 1894, which latter work 
cost 81,000/. His experience gave him some knowledge of 
the loose and water-logged condition of the ground which 
had to be dealt with during the construction of the work, 


and it was sufficient testimony to the engineering skill and | 


ability which his predecessor, Mr. R. M. Gloyne—who 
supervised the work—brought to bear in the execution of 


the scheme when he stated that it had done its work | 
efficiently and well, and had thus far stood the test of times | 


OLD BUILDING MATERIALS, 


In the rebuilding of San Francisco methods of economical 


levelling and construction have been practised to a greater | 


degree probably than at any other time and place. 


done on the Crocker Building, standing at the corner of Post 
and Market Streets. 
height, with a frontage of about 200 feet, escaped any serious 
damage from the earthquake, but was gutted by fire. 


4 


typical instance, says the Engineering Record, is the work | 


This structure, which is ten storeys in | 


The if 


frame of the building being intact, nothing more was 
necessary than a reconstruction of its interior, and the con- | 
tractors hit upon the profitable plan of utilising for concrete — 


mixture all bricks, tiling, stonework and flooring which had | 


to be removed. Suitable apparatus was therefore installed, | 
and as fast as the work of tearing down made this material — 


available it went directly to a Gates breaker fed from bins 
supplied by chutes from various sections of the building. 
After being crushed to the desired fineness the product of 
the breaker passed to a mixer, and as the concrete issued 
from the latter it was taken by a system of elevators and 


conveyers to all parts of the building where needed. The | 


significant feature of this process lies in the fact that from 
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je moment the material was taken from the walls and | tion is a permanert one, and will be open daily. 


oors until the time it again became a part of the structure, 
yere was not the slightest break or loss in its handling. 
An installation similar to this, but of relatively greater 


nportance because on a larger scale was made by Allis- | 


halmers Company at Chicago, when the old Cook County 
yurt-house was dismantled. 
lant, purchased by the contractors in charge of the work, 
_A. McMahon & Co., of Chicago, consisted of two breakers, 
n elevator and a revolving screen, all driven by electric 
yotors. There was a breaker for doing the first crushing 
nd one for handling rejections. 


9 feet between centres, which conveyed the material toa 
ust-jacketed iron frame screen having 14-inch perforations. 
‘he stone was reduced to 14-inch size for concrete, and the 
ust sold for use with it in place of sand. The over-size 


jaterial was discharged on a belt conveyer, which carried | 


‘back to where it was fed into the smaller breaker. The 


lant was located in the centre of the building, where it was | 
asy of access for handling the stone as fast as the building | 
The crushed product was discharged into | 


yas torn down. 
ins placed directly under the screen, from which it could 
e readily loaded into waggons. The contractors found this 
lant a profitable one, as they were able to sell the crushed 
ck right in the centre of Chicago ; in fact, towards the close 
jey did not remove any of the material from the premises, 
ut disposed of it to the firm putting up new structure. 


JAPANESE EXHIBITIONS. 


HE Japanese patent-office exhibition building at Dosan 
fachi, Kojimachi, Tokio, was opened on February 1, 1907. 
he building is new and covers about 6,120 square feet. 
he exhibits, numbering over 2,200, are for the most part 
rticles invented or designed by the Japanese, and are 
rotected either by Japanese patent or registration. Among 


vem are clothing, boxes and receptacles, dyed and woven | 


oods, buttons, rings, fans, stationery, toys, agricultural 
ols and implements, furniture and chemical apparatus, 
nd among the patented articles are found fire extinguishers, 
ngines, pumps, agricultural tools and looms. The exhibi- 


This temporary crushing | 


The two were set together | 
n the same level and discharged into an elevator measuring 


| exhibition was opened in that city on February 1 last. 
| building composed of eight rooms is being used for the 


In con- 
nection with the international exhibition to be held in Japan 
in the year 1912, the following revenue is, according to the 
American Consul-General at Yokohama, reported and esti- 
mated :—From the municipality of Tokio, 300,000/. ; from the 
national treasury, 500,000/.; and revenue from the exhibition, 
200,000/, The area of the exhibition ground is estimated at 


| about 10,800,000 square feet, The principal buildings to be 


erected by the Government are two scientific buildings, two 
industrial buildings, two machinery and electric buildings, 
transportation buildings, marine product building, zoological, 
fine arts, agricultural, mining, forestry, foodstuffs, aquarium 
and horticultural buildings. In addition to the foregoing, 
three concert halls for the use of the public and a post and 
telegraph office will be built. Both foreign and domestic 
exhibits are to be classified, and will be placed in the 
sections devoted to them. The exhibitors will be allowed 
to erect buildings for their exhibits within the exhibition 
ground at their own expense. The site of the exhibition 
has not yet been selected, but the Finance Department and 
the Tokio municipal authorities are reported to have agreed 
to hold the exhibition within or in the vicinity of Tokio, 
and the Tokio Municipal Council recently voted a con- 
tribution of 300,000/, The exhibition will be formally 
opened on April 1, 1912, and is to continue for seven 
months. At the instigation of the Chambers of Com- 
merce of several of the larger cities of Japan, aided 
by the civil authorities of Dalny, a commercial 
One 


exhibition. The Japanese Commercial Museuin at Mukden 
has proved to be such a success that it is contemplated 
keeping it open much longer than was originally intended. 


|The Government and people of Japan are thoroughly 


imbued with the importance of exhibitions for the display 
of their products. There is in the city of Tokio a _per- 
manent industrial museum under the Department of Com- 
merce, and almost every city of prominence has some form 
of a commercial museum of a permanent nature. Recently 
a train was fitted up for the purposes of a travelling 
exhibition. This was especially encouraged by the Press, 
and was supported by a number of the leading commercial 
interests. It travelled over the various lines and was well 
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visited. It is a part of the policy of the Government to 
assist their merchants by exhibitions of their products, 
especially throughout China, and wherever a Japanese 
Consulate is established, there are a number of young 
commercial students attached to the Consulate, en- 
gaged in studying commercial affairs, as well as in 
developing and assisting in marketing the products 
of Japan. By this method a great number and variety of 
Japanese manufactured articles are being distributed and 
sold in various parts of the Chinese Empire. The Govern- 
ment considers it a part of its functions and duties to en- 
courage Japanese commerce in every conceivable form, and 
the exhibition spirit seems to be one of the leading methods 
of rendering aid to Japanese trade. In nearly all these 
commercial museums and exhibiticsns the Government’s 
position is that of merely aiding and assisting the manu- 
facturer. A few months ago the Government sent to 
Manchuria, free of expense, a large body of business 
men and commercial students. These men were given 
every opportunity of making a special study of the markets 
for Japanese products, as well as of examining the possi- 
bilities of developing and placing on the markets in Japan 
the products of Manchuria, and it is largely by such methods 
as these, and their various museums and exhibitions, that 
the Japanese are extending their trade throughout the East. 


APPLIED ART IN BIRMINGHAM. 


In the course of a report to the museum and school of art 
committee of Birmingham, Mr. H. Wilson offers suggestions 
which are likely to arouse much interest in educational 
circles. He dismisses criticism of the result of the past 
year’s studies in a brief but appreciative paragraph. In 
this he expresses the opinion that the practical application 
of new motives in enamelwork to the decoration of boxes 
has been most successful. The damascene work shows very 
great improvement, and the same must be said of the 
hammerwork, the repoussé and the engraving. Perhaps 
the most remarkable advance of the present year has been 
made in the class for die-sinking. The drawing from 
plants, living animals, and from the life, all mark new 


future, and, he adds, “I foresee a very successful year foi) 
the whole school.” 
The first suggestion Mr. Wilson has to make is that the 
school should be turned into a day training school for the 
production of practical workmen in all branches of the | 
jewellery trade. “After a long and careful study o| 
the admirable and varied work of the school during the 
past year,” he says, “one thought prevails. Itis this, |. 
such work can be done in evening classes, has not the time 
come for increasing the utility of the school by adding tc 
the facilities for study open to the students, and by enlarging 
the range of teaching at their disposal ?” -This questior — 
Mr. Wilson answers in the affirmative, and the suggestior 
we have indicated is his reply to the further question, 
“ How is it to be done?” It is obvious, he points out, that) 
no student can do his best if he comes to the school after ¢_ 
long day in the workshop. The student approaches his 
evening task more or less tired, and he has to force him. 
self, or be persuaded, to work, with the inevitable result — 
that his productions look tired and spiritless. Furthermore, _ 
4 


there is the danger present in all schools, but most of all] in| 
evening schools, of overtaxing tired minds and bodies, and | 
prematurely exhausting the student, and unfitting him for 
work in after life. Mr. Wilson thinks a beginning might — 
well be made by arranging classes for scholarship ee | 
and also classes for very elementary students selected from 
the most promising boys and girls in the ordinary elemen- 
tary schools. This would provide the nucleus of a graded : 
school of real education by the practice of craftsmanship — 
from its simplest to its highest forms. It might even be 
possible to permit exceptionally endowed boys or girls from 
the elementary schools to work as half-time students at 
Vittoria Street, thus getting nearer to that combination of 
mutual and mental training which is the ideal of every 
educationist and of every far-seeing employer. 

The examiner’s second suggestion for the development 
of the school concerns the ‘staff. He recalls the fact that 
last year he urged the employment of craftsmen drawn. 
from the countries in which the traditions of handiwork: 
are still alive. ‘The reasons which led to that suggestion,” 
he adds, “have not ceased to exist; they have acquired 


stages of development and are full of promise for the 
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strength and insistence in the interval.” Mr. Wilson pro- 
ceeds to deplore the daily encroachment of mechanical 
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deals of design and workmanship in modern work. On 
ll sides is felt the need for men who not only know their 
rades, but are enthusiasts in the exercise of them, whose 
nighest happiness is found in the full exercise of their 
yowers. As things are, this need can only be met by the 
rade schools, such as that of Vittoria Street.” 

He proceeds :—“ If we are to progress towards a healthy 
and noble national life, we must see that the growing minds 
>f our future craftsmen be provided with the best technical 
snowledge at our command. It ought, therefore, to be 
yossible to give our students access to the technical re- 
sources of the coppersmiths of Italy, Damascus and Cairo, 
those of the brassworkers of Benares and Chota Nagpur, 
the damasceners of Cairo, Persia and Cashmere, the gold- 
smiths of Mysore and Madras, the enamellers of Jeypore 
and Japan. I do not mean to suggest that we should 
immediately set to work to copy the productions 
of any or all of these workers—there has been too 
much inept imitation in the past—but I do mean that 
a few master workmen from Syria, India, Persia, or 
Japan should be brought over, given a bench or floor space 
in the school, and there encouraged to go on with their 
inherited crafts, and so doing, to teach that craft in the 
most perfect of all ways, the daily demonstration of prac- 
tice. The students would, of course, have the advantage of 
individual instruction in the handling of material, the use of 
tools and all those minutize of the crafts which cannot be 
acquired from books, nor alas! from our own workmen. 
The technique, for instance, of incrustation with the 
precious metals, practised by the Japanese, is unknown in 
the West. Yet how vast are the possibilities of beautiful 
work in that craft alone. There is, indeed, hardly a living 
craft in the East which might not be transplanted with 
infinite profit to ourselves, our workmen and our art. 

“The more this idea of engrafting on our moribund 
practice the living crafts of living nations is reflected 
on, the more desirable it will appear from every point of 
view, and I am convinced (1) that it is the most practical 
solution of the well-nigh perennial difficulties of craft 
teaching ; (2) that it would provide the nearest approach 
to the old apprenticeship system with none of its dis- 
advantages; (3) that the presence of foreign craftsmen in 
the schools would invest work with that romance so dear 
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and so necessary to the mind of youth; and (4) that we 
should get some glimpses of that noble ideal of work for 
work’s sake, that worship of workmanship, without which 
the miracles of ancient Etrusca and Greece, or of modern 
India and Japan could never have been produced. . . . If 
this were begun in Birmingham, it would soon become general 
in England, and by slow degrees the ennobling influences 
of fine craftsmanship, the refining effects of sincere work 
would permeate every section of society from the lowest to 
the highest. The western world, realising once again that the 
highest beauty is ever within call of sincerity and simplicity, 
that the highest enjoyment is not to be found in the pursuit 
of pleasure or riches, but in the realisation of the inner self 
through work, would gradually attain to that frugality of 
life and innocence of manners which have characterised 
the most artistic, ze. the most healthy nations of ancient and 
modern times. 


LESSONS OF THE SAN FRANCISCO DISASTER.* 


THe modern city is the creation of commercial needs, and 
its location is fixed by commercial conditions. The duty 
of the structural engineer is to so plan all parts of the 
structure that it shall resist (1) with certainty all definite 
calls upon it; (2) with no serious injury all probable calls 
upon it; (3) and without destruction all those occasional 
visitations that human power can resist. Grouped under 
the first heading are the live-load, dead-load and the 
ordinary wind-load requirements, &c.; under the second 
heading would be grouped such occasional attacks as 
those of fire, gales and moderate earthquakes in earth- 
quake regions; under the third head occur such disasters 
as hurricanes and tornadoes, general conflagrations and 
severe earthquakes, such as at times appall humanity in 
disasters that are made possible by reason of inadequate 
design or construction (or both), permitted in order to save 
a small percentage of expense, but thereby hazarding the 
integrity of all, with the gambler’s chance of some gain or 
great loss. 


* A paper by J. L. Van Ornum, read before the Engineers’ Club 
of St. Louis and published in the Jxurnal of the Association of 
Engineering Societies. 
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Successful resistance to earthquakes, even when severe, 
is possible ; bu: as this concerns most cities only remotely, 
it will be passed over with the statement that unified 
foundations structurally carried to solid material, with a 
thorough sway-bracing of the frame, will preserve the 
integrity of a steel building in any probable earthquake; 
even in masonry walls, bands of metal. reduce to small 
proportions the damage to them from seismic disturbances. 
It is mainly with the fire lessons that we are concerned, 
because they are of universal interest and application. It 
is true that, often when discussing these lessons, we hear 
the remark that the Baltimore and other fires teach the 
same facts ; but if we analyse more deeply, we must con- 
clude that the San Francisco lessons are unique in giving 
us generally the effects of fire only, while nearly all others 
have left the added destructive action of water and steam 
upon the highly-heated fire-resisting materials. 

The main study, then, will be that of different engineer- 
ing materjals with regard to their earthquake-resisting and 
fire-resisting properties. In view of the general conditions 
found to exist in San Francisco, as developed by his careful 
inspection of the city, the writer would impress with all the 
earnestness at his command the absolute necessity that good 
construction must follow a good design, or the result is a 
failure. Faulty design may be partly or wholly redeemed 
by excellent construction, but a thoroughly good design may 
easily be utterly ruined by defective construction. These 
facts are not at all new, but they are so evidently often 
obscured or ignored that it would be well if they might be 
impressed with all the vividness of a new thing. The 
engineer should always see to it that his design is con- 
structed of adequately good materials and executed with the 
necessary skill and character of workmanship. 

Passing the discussion of foundations (not because they 
are less important than any, but because the superstructure 
is most exposed to the destructive agencies under discus: 
sion), it may be said that wood resists earthquake vibrations 
well, if the frame and roof are properly tied and braced; 
the almost universal practice is to ignore such bracing, and 
then the result is a collapse. In fire, wood, of course, ‘adds 
fuel to the flames.” Masonry walls of all kinds resist the 
earthquake usually without destruction if well built, 
generally with considerable damage; the effectiveness of 
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resistance is enormously increased with but little expense. 
by improving the weak part of the wall—the mortar—by 
putting into the mortar a large proportion of Portland 
cement ;" and a further effectiveness of resistance may be 
secured by metal ties and bands. Against fire, even without. 
the rupturing and exploding action of water from the fire 
Streams striking the highly-heated materials, stone of 
practically all varieties spalled and disintegrated badly anal 
in varying degrees, enough to require its replacing for the 
sake of appearance even when it was not structurally 
incapacitated. 1 

In buildings in which steel enters as an essential struc. 
tural element, more attention must be given to lateral’ 
bracing and to connections to make the structure safely 
resistant to earthquake vibrations. A more definite latent 
stability must be furnished, with less reliance upon the 
indefinite internal rigidity of the finished structure. 4 

In fire the particularly vulnerable point of buildings of © 


the first class remains the inadequate protection usually 
made against the introduction of fire from the outside, 
through windows, doors and inadequately designed roofs 
which quickly burned away. The protecting effect of metal 
shutters and metal covering of window trim was great, in- 
creasingly so as its character was better, and often so 
decisively effective as to permit the saving of the building — 
at critical times, as the Kohl building. Even without such 
protection the decided advantage of wire-glass was shown 

in a number of cases, as that of the Western Electric Com- | 
pany’s building. Although the heat shatters the glass, the 
wire holds the pieces in place in most instances, so that the — 
flame cannot enter; and although it has: the defect of 


} q 


diathermancy, even a weak defence inside may = besos, 
i 


the danger arising from the transmitted heat. It has become 
evident that, in general conflagrations, fireproof buildings 
are the innocent victims of outside attack rather than the. 
cause. The conclusion is then inevitable that a very great 


i 


: 
need in improving conditions is adequate protection of 
exterior openings. iq 


! 
* The Appraisers’ Building, which survived without a crack, 
was built with brick laid in cement mortar, and is said to have. 
had a monolithic concrete foundation 6 feet thick capping the’ 
foundation piles. 4 
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Passing without comment some of the lessons driven | necessity of reconstruction (because the injury to it was 
ome by resulting failures, such as the necessity of adequate | superficial, not radical), except when the thickness of this 
qd correct connections, thoroughly good rivetting, good | protection was insufficient. In cases where the embedded, 
ond between facing and backing, properly constructed | protected steel reached within an inch or so of the surface, 
attitions, &c., the general fact is noted that terra-cotta | the fire conditions often ruptured off the thin protecting 
ffers much less effective resistance to fire than does rein- | layer of concrete, leaving the steel exposed. This is 
yrced concrete. I can tarry on this lesson only long enough | especially liable to occur on the under side of floor-beams 
) state that this reference is, of course, only to good | and girders, where the embedded rods are so near the 
jaterials, well fabricated ; and in this connection it should | surface that the highly-heated covering differentially 
Iso be stated that critical examinations have indicated | expands considerably as compared with the concrete above 
rave danger. of the gradual scattering corrosion of metal | the steel, leaving an easily ruptured section in the plane of 
mbedded in cinder concrete. the reinforcement, where the bars are so numerous as to 
There probably is no more important or instructive | greatly reduce the area between them of the concrete con- 
ssson to be drawn from this disaster than the imperative | necting this outer protecting layer with the mass of concrete; 
ecessity of adequate protection of essential metal, whether | above the reinforcing steel. ; 
xis metal be a steel frame or steel reinforcement of con- It is believed that 3 or 4 inches of covering for the 
rete construction; and a considerable advance has been | metal is as necessary for reinforced concrete construction 
jade in determining with much greater definiteness the | as for column coverings of brick or terra-cotta in order to 
etails of such requirements. San Francisco’s revised | give columns adequate fire protection. Tending to confirm 
uilding laws, as approved on July 5, 1906, permit of the this opinion is the fact that as a general proposition, in a 
se of brick, metal-lath and plaster, terra-cotta and con- | temperature of 1,200 to 1,500 degs. Fahr., heat will pene- 
rete. Brick of proper quality furnishes good protection if | trate concrete to a depth of 2 inches, enough to raise its 
he minimum covering of the most, exposed metal is at | temperature to 500 degs. Fahr. in less than an hour, while 
east 4 inches and the inortar is of Portlandcement. Metal-| it takes perhaps three hours for this temperature to 
ath and plaster may, with care, be made efficient, but the | penetrate 4 inches; this is significant because noticeable 
yisdom of its permissive use seems to the writer to be | loss in strength occurs at about this temperature, which 
loubtful, because the requirements for efficient resistance | increases rapidly for higher temperatures. For evident 
re so easily slighted; the fact remains that a noticeable | reasons the regulation of the item just mentioned must be 
roportion of failures in San Francisco were due to a sham | covered by the building laws of cities in order that it may 


pplication of this kind of protection. be made effective, as in the case of so many general require- 
_ When terra-cctta is used the minimum protection should | ments necessary for the public safety and welfare. 
e at least 2 inches for beams and girders and 4 inches for Hitherto it has been considered that a point of especial 


6lumns, with especial attention given to proper mortar | vulnerability is the lower flanges of beams and girders. 
nd to metal ties. It must also be remembered that, where | While this fact essentially remains true, it seems that, 
he heat is great, the outer web of terra-cotta blocks shears | relatively, more attention must be given to the adequate 
ff and fails, due to the excessive differential expansion of | protection of columns, inasmuch as the failure of one of the 
his outside web even wien water from fire-streams does | lower columns involves not only the loss of it, but also the 
ot add its rupturing effects by cooling suddenly the highly- letting down or destruction of everything above it. The 
eated surfaces; this usually means the preservation of | most prevailing cause of destruction and loss in the San 
he integrity of the steel frame, but does necessitate an entire Francisco fire, caused by a single class of weakness 
econstruction and replacement of the ruptured terra-cotta. | developing, was due to the partial or complete failure of 

Concrete or reinforced concrete of good quality both | basement or lower-storey columns exposed to the fire by the 
rotected the structural metal and usually avoided the ' destruction of their fireproofing. 
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The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


Specifie, by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, 


i Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, 
Specie ‘Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. 


PO ONSTALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


7 ESTABLISHED 1837. Telephone 4120 (two lines). Telegrams: “ TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 


and allthe principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards. 
Samples, Prices, and References on application. 
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I would add, in closing, one reference that concerns 
engineering in its commercial and business relations. The 
adequate protection of essential members from fire will add 
a small per cent. to the cost of a building over its cost-if 
partially protected. This amounts to a few thousand 
dollars, which looks large to the firm paying for thé 
structure ; consequently, as a rule, the firm will take the 
risk of destruction for the sake of saving this extra initial 
expense. Were the small additionalexpense of thorough 
fireproofing assumed, it would not only decrease the hazard 
to the owner, but would make the structure a safer risk to 
insurance companies. Unfortunatély, fire-insurance com- 
panies will not make public such statistics as they have, 
giving’ relative losses on different types of buildings. Yet 
it is believed that their relative losses on buildings of the 
first class are much less, proportionally, than is indicated 
by the somewhat lower insurance rate now prevailing for 
such buildings. In other words, the reduced hazard secured |} 
by thorough fireproofing and fire-protection ought to auch | 


to the owner an insurance rate so noticeably lower that this’! 
saving would go far toward compensating him for the’ extra” 
expense in securing this increased safety. This reduction 
in rates might well be made still greater when fireproofed 
buildings are compactly grouped, thus mutually protecting 
one another. Engineers, architects, insurance men and men 
of business would probably find that united consideration 
of this subject would lead to a mutually beneficial adjust- 
ment of these interests on the lines indicated. 


CEMENT IN CANADA. 


THE total quantity of Portland cement manufactured in 
Canada in 1906 was 2,152,562 barrels, as compared with 
1,541,568 barrels in 1905, an increase of 610,994 barrels, or 
39-6 per cent. The total sales of Portland cement were 
2,119,764 barrels, as compared with 1,346,548 barrels in 
1905, an increase of 775,216 barrels, or 57.4 per cent. 
Fifteen companies were operating plants during 1906, 
with a total daily capacity of about 10,500 barrels, namely, 
one in Nova Scotia, two in Quebec, eleven in Ontario and 
one in British Columbia. Atleast four plants were under 
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construction during the year, of which the total initial daily | 
capacity will be about 4,700 barrels. 
Detailed statistics of 


follows :— | 
1905. 1906. | 
Barrels. Barrels, { 
Portland cement sold A . 1,346,548 2,119,764 re 
Portland cement manufactured . 1,541,568 2,152,562 
Stock on hand January 1 : 111,446 269,558 | 
Stock on hand December 31, 306,466 302,356 | 
Value of cement sold : . $1,913,740 $3,164,807 
Some companies do not take stock at the end of the | 


The average price per barrel at the works in 1906 was. 
1.49 dol., as compared with 1.42 dol. in 1905. 


The imports of Portland cement into Canada in 1906 
were 7 


Six months ending June , OFS BF $319,021 7 | 
Six months ending December . 1,485,573 459,685 1] 
Betiericis 1€ Fe 

The year 1906 . .- , 2,430,760 $778,706 ! 


This is equivalent to 694,505 barrels of 360 Ibs. each, atan ~ 
average price per barrel of 1.12 dol. The duty is 123 cents | 
per 100 lbs, 3 

The imports in 1905 were equivalent to 917,558 barrels, i 
valued at 1,138,548 dols., or an average price per barrel of | 
1.24 dol. ae q 

There is very little cement exported from Canada. The 
consumption is therefore practically represented by the — 
Canadian sales, together with the imports. | 

The following is an estimate of the 
Portland cement in Canada for the past six 


consumption of 
years :— 


Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. 
Year. Canadian. Imported. Total. 
1901. eee 317,066 555,900 872,966 
1902. : ' ; 594,594 544,954 1,139,548 
1903. ; : te ODT aia 773,678 1,401,419 
1904 , ; : 910,358 784,630 1,694,988 
1905. , 5 » 1.346,548 917,558 2.254,106 
1906. 2,119,764 694,503 2,514,267 
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of any description, 


THE ONLY SAFE AND RELIABLE 
STAIRCASE. IN CASE OF FIRE, 
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(OLDHAM), LTD,— 
ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, | 
Crossbank St, Oldigm 


Telegraphic Address: ‘ IRONFOUNDERS, OLDHAM.”” ss \ 
National Telephone: 161 OLDHAM, \, 
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PaeA. GILBERT .WOQD, 
tblishing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, England. 

Entered in the United States of America as second-class 
matter. Agents for America, The International News 
Co., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London 
England, and New York. 


; Westminster has become one of the most 1mportant centres 

the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

vangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

CO., Ltd., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 

IELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for «all 
business purposes. 


he Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 


Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 
elbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Welling- 
n, Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 
SoutH AFRIcA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 
Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


uder no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 


received after the first post_on Tuesday mornings, 


and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


i view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All wetters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperiai Build- 

ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


TT 


Contractors to 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


IRELAND. — July 1.—The Kingstown Urban District 
Council invite competitive drawings for houses for the 
very poor. The first premium will be roo/, and the 
second 20/. The selected plans to become the sole pro- 
perty of the Council, and no further remuneration shall be 
paid to the architect should the Council decide to carry out 
the works themselves. Particulars may be obtained on a 
deposit of 1s. with Mr. M. A. Manning, town clerk, Kings- 
town, Ireland. 

IrELAND.—July 2.—The Kilkenny Corporation invite 
competitive designs for a Carnegie free library, to cost not 
more than 1,800/. All particulars from Mr. E. O’Connell, 
town clerk, City Hall, Kilkenny. 

WeymoutH.—July 30.—The Weymouth Town Council 
invite designs for a pavilion to be erected on the north side 
of the pier. One hundred guineas will be awarded for the 
selected design, such design to become the property of the 
Council. Mr. H. A. Huxtable, town clerk, Municipal Offices, 
Weymouth. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Accrincton.—June 4.—For the erection of brushworks) 
near Penny House. Apply by letter to Mr. Henry Ross: 
architect, Cannon Row, Accrington. 

Bacutry.—June 5.—For taking-down Pickie bridge, 
Shay Lane, Baguley, Bucklow, and rebuilding a new bridge, 
for the Bucklow Rural District Council. Sub-Offices, Moss- 
burn Buildings, Stamford New Road, Altrincham. 

BLACKMINSTER.—June 10.—For the rebuilding in brick- 
work of Blackminster bridge, near Evesham, and the 
Littleton and Badsey Railway station (G. W. R.). Deposit 
11, 1s. Mr. J. H. Garrett, surveyor of county bridges, Shire 
Hall, Worcester. 

Braprorp.—June 5.—For the erection of Muff Field 
Wesleyan Reform Sunday schools, Bowling Old Lane. 
Messrs. Walker & Collinson, architects, Cheapside Cham- 
bers, Bradford. 
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BristroL.—June 14.—For the construction of the follow- 
ing sub-stations, for the electrical committee :—(1) Oldfield 
Road, Hotwells ; (2) Chalks Road, St. George; (3) Cowper 
Street, St. George; (4) Cloud Hill, St. George. Deposit 
2/. 2s. Mr. H. Faraday Proctor, city electrical engineer, 
City Electrical Engineer’s office, Temple Back, Bristol. 

Brompton.—June 4.—For the excavator, bricklayer and 
mason, carpenter and joiner, plumber and glazier, iron- 
founder, slater and painterwork required in extension of 
weaving sheds and alterations to existing buildings at the 
spinning mills, Brompton, near Northallerton. Forward 
names to Messrs. Thomas Winn & Sons, architects and 
surveyors, 84 Albion Street, Leeds. 

BuRNLEY.—June 3.—For the following works (preferably 
in one contract) required in the erection of the palace and 
hippodrome in St. James’s Street :—Excavator, mason and 
bricklayer, carpenter and joiner, plumber and glazier, slater 
and plasterer, concreter. Application (accompanied by a 
deposit of 1/. 1s.) must be made to Messrs. Richard Horsfall 
& Son, architects, 22a Commercial Street, Halifax. 


Carpirr.—June 4.—For the provision of a refreshment- 
room at Cardiff station, for the Great Western Railway 
Company. The Engineer at Newport station. 


CaRLISLE,—June 3.—For the builder, carpenter and 
joiner, plumber, plasterer, slater and painter and giazier- 
work required in extensions at the Carlisle Steam Laundry, 
Warwick Road. Send names to Mr. Matthew Johnstone, 
architect and engineer, 22 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

CHELMSFORD.—June 11.—For the erection of a post office 
at Chelmsford. Deposit 1/7 1s. The Commissioners of 
H.M. Works and Public Buildings, H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


CHERITON FirzpainE.—June 14.—For the erection of farm 


buildings at Stockaton Farm, Cheriton Fitzpaine, Devon. | 


Messrs. Cook & Birmingham, land agents, Tiverton. 
Curistow.—June 5.—For the erection of a teacher’s 

house and for other work at the Christow Council school, 

Devon. The Architect’s Office, 1 Richmond Road, Exeter. 


Coprorp.—June 5.—For building a pair. of cottages. | 


| Bowden, surveyors and _ architects, 
| Exeter. 


| the insertion of new windows and air flues, and decorative 
work consequent thereon. 


CoLne.—June 3.—For the construction of a filter an 
meter house at the Laneshaw reservoir, about four mile; 
from the Colne station of the Lancashire and Yorkshir 
Railway. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. G. H. Hill & Sons, civil) 
engineers, Albert Chambers, Albert Square, Manchester 
and 3 Victoria Street, Westminster, : pet 

Crosspy.—June 14.—For the erection of an elementary 
school at Crosby, near Scunthorpe, Lincs, for the Lindsey 
County Council education committee. Deposit 222s.  Bilk 
of quantities and form of tender may be had on application, 
before May 28 to Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank 
Street Chambers, Lincoln. 


DRIGHLINGTON.—June 3.—For the whole or any of the 
several trades—namely, bricklayer and mason, carpenter 
and joiner, plumber, plasterer, slater and painter’s work— 
required in the alterations to the Valley inn, Cockersdale, 
Drighlington, Yorks; also to the George hotel, Holmfirth, 
near Huddersfield. Forward names to Messrs. Thomas 
Winn & Son, architects, 84 Albion Street, Leeds. | 


ENFIELD —June 18.—For the erection of a block of 
schools at Eastfield Road, Enfield Highway. Deposit 3/. 3s, 
Applications for bills of quantities should be sent before 
May 31 to the architect, Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, 22 Bucking- 
ham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


EXETER.—June 3.—For alterations. and additions ‘to 
Hoopern farmhouse, Pennsylvania. Messrs. Ellis, Son & 
Bedford Chambers, 


FELTHAM.—June 11.—For alterations to nine classrooms 
at the Feltham industrial school, Middlesex, consisting of 


The Architect’s Department, 
15 Pall Mall East, S.W. 1 


FLamBro’ Hrap.—June 3.—For the erection of a fog- 
signal house, alterations to the existing dwelling, &c., on. 
Flambro’ Head, Yorks. Deposit 12 The Corporation of 
Trinity House, London, E.C. 


GLascow.—]une 7.—For the following works in connec- 


tion with C block (nurses’ home), D block (power-house) 
and E block (laundry) at the Glasgow Royal Infirmary :— 
(1) Digger, mason, brick and steel ; (2) carpenter, joiner aun 


; 
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Deposit 1/7. 1s. Messrs. Long & Glass, architects, 53 Market 
Place, Warminster, and 9 The Bridge, Frome. 
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jf‘ An glypta, London.” 
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London Tel. No. : 3769 Gerrard. 
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SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on application to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paper Manufacturers Ltd. 
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ashlar without disturbing face of brickwork. 

process from the stone dust of that stone, thus 
third the cost of natural stone. 


of stone carving. 
Works and Offices: Magdalen Road; — LONDON: 44 Dean Stre 
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in an in 
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Iron Pipe Jointing, Window Lead, Lead Sash Weights, Plumbers’ and Tinman’s Solder, White Lead Corroders 
(Dutch Stack Process), and Grinders. Medal awarded by the Royal Sanitary Institute, 1906. 
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jazier ; (3) slater; (4) plumber ; (5) plaster; (6) tile. 
sit 17 1s. Mr. James Miller, architect, 
uare, Glasgow. 
‘Great YARMOUTH.—June 3.—For the erection of sale 
jarket at fish wharf. Mr. J. Wm. Cockrill, borough sur- 
syor, Town Hall, Great Yarmouth. 


Harnavtt Forest.—June 5.—For the adaptation for re- 

eshment and other purposes of certain buildings at Fox 
urrows Farm, Hainault Forest, Essex. Deposit 10s. 
irchitect’s Department, 17 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Hatirax. .— June 3.—For painting and colouring, lime- 
‘ashing, joiners’, plumbers’ and cement pointingwork at 
‘te various schools, and raising boiler chimney at Queen’s 
‘oad school. Deposit 1/. for each set of quantities. Mr. 
‘umes Lord, C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 


HARPENDEN.—June 3.—For the erection and completion 
_}a manual instruction and cookery centre and for additions 
id alterations at Harpenden County Council school, Herts. 
Jeposit 2/. 2s. The County Surveyor’s Office, Hatfield. 

] HarRINGTON.—June 5.—For alterations and additions to 
jroperty at Harrington, Cumberland. Mr. Charles W. 


15 Blythswood 


igton. 

| Hatuersace.—June 4.—For erection of Wesleyan church 
jad schools. Apply to Messrs. Smith & Ensor, architects, 
Hartshead, Sheffield. 

Hirt Enp.—June 25.—For the erection of additional 
orks at the Herefordshire County lunatic asylum at Hill 
nd, near St. Albans. Deposit 2/. Mr. George T. Hine, 35 
/arliament Street, Westminster. 

| I:trorp.—June 25.—For the erection of a public library 
ad hall, &c., at the junction of Kingswood Road and High 
load, Seven Kings. Deposit 5/ 5s. Mr. Herbert Shaw, 
/agineer and surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, Ilford, 
ssex. 

| IsLewortTH.—June 11.—For the carrying-out of certain 
‘ork at Grosvenor House and Dundee House, Mill Plat. 
‘Tr. William Stephens, clerk, Union Offices, Isleworth, W. 

| KeicHLEy.—June 4.—For the erection of a laundry off 
Vest Lane. Messrs. Jolin Haggas & Sons, architects, North 
treet, Keighley. 


ELECTRIC FLOORING 


aglesfield, architect and surveyor, Gordon Street, Work- | 


ppt in all sizes. 
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Lonpon.—June 3.—For taking-down the existing walls 
and fences on the north side of Angel Road and re-erecting 
and extending same; also for the erection of a public 
Sanitary convenience (excluding sanitary fittings and 
plumbingwork), and an electric- light sub-station to be 
erected adjacent thereto, for the North Metropolitan Electric 
Power Supply Company, and situate at the western end of 
Angel Road, adjoining Fore Street, Edmonton, N., for the 
Edmonton Urban District Council. Mr. G. Eedes. Eachus, 
engineer, Town Hall, Lower Edmonton. 


Lonpon.—June 4.—For the construction of an engine- 
shed and other works at Banbury, for the Great Western 
Railway Company. The New Works Engineer at Paddington 
station, London. 


Lonpon.—June 4.—For structural and other alterations 
to the kitchen, dining-hall and other parts of the workhouse, 
Waterloo Road, Victoria Park, N.E. Deposit 5/ Mr. 
W. A. Finch, architect, 76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


Lonpon.—June 4.—For repairing, cleaning and painting 
a portion of the roof and offices, &c., of Paddington station, 
W., for the Great Western Railway Company. The 
Engineer, Paddington Station. 


Lonpon.—June 11.—For the supply and erection of an 
above-ground convenience at Church End, Willesden, N.W. 
Deposit 1o/. Mr. O. Claude Robson, Public Offices, Dyne 
Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


Lonpon.—June 11.—For the erection of an extension to 
the Council electricity works, High Street, Mortlake, S.W. 
Deposit 1/7, 1s. Mr. G. B. Tomes, A.M.I.C.E., The Council 
House, Mortlake, S.W. 


Lonpon.—June 19.—For alterations at their workhouse 
and infirmary in Harrow Road, W., for the Paddington 
Board of Guardians. Deposit 5/ 5s. Mr. F. J. Smith, 
architect, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 


Lowestort.—June 5.—For the erection of Sunday 
schools in Crown Street. Deposit 14 Mr. R. Scott Cockrill, 
architect, Crossley House, London Road, Lowestoft. 


Lyprorp.—June 4.—For the construction of a chapel and 
school at Lydford, Devon. Rev. L. H. Court, 49 Bannawell 
Street, Tavistock. 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEIGHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


BLocKs 


CEILINGS, CORNICES, 
and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS. 
Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 
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MANCHESTER.—June 5.—For the additions and altera- 
tions at the Bank Meadow Municipal school, Ardwick. 
Deposit 2/. 2s. The Education Offices, Deansgate, Man- 
chester. 

MatLocx.—June 1.—For the supply and erection of 
retort-house and coal-store roofs, with retort-bench iron- 
work ; also for supply of material and building retort-bench 
with four through arches, and two settings of eight retorts 
each with regenerative furnaces, at the works, Matlock, for 
the Gas Co. Mr. Thomas Brown, engineer and manager, 
Gasworks, Matlock. 

NarBorouGH.—June 12.—For the erection and com 
pletion of an isolation hospital at the new asylum at Nar 
borough, near Leicester. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. Everard? 
Son & Pick, architects, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

NortH SHIELDS.—June 3.—For proposed R.C. school. 
Deposit 2/2 2s. Messrs. Henry Gibson & P. J. Steinlet, 


5 ; F | 
Cornwall. Mr. B. C. Andrew, architect to the committee, 
Biddick’s Court, St. Austell. | 


ScorLanpD.—June 3.—For the mason, carpenter, slater 
plaster, plumber, painter, glazier and ironworks of Post 
office to be erected in Fraserburgh. Messrs. Reid « 
McRobbie, architects, Saltoun Chambers, Fraserburgh, 


ScoTLanD.—June 7.—For alterations and improvements. 
including sanitary work, at the Kirkpatrick-Fleming com. 
bination poorhouse, Ecclefechan. Send names to Messrs, 
Oliver & Dodgshun, architects, Carlisle, stating trades, 


ScoTLanp.—June 12.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plasterer, painter and glazier’s work of dwelling. 
houses to be erected in King Edward Street, F raserburgh, 
Mr. W. S. F. Wilson, architect, Broad Street, F raserburgh, | 


SILsDEN.—June 1.—For erecting premises on a site at 


Keighley Road, Silsden, Yorks. Send names to Architect, 


architects. 

Papstrow.—June 6.—For building three dwelling-houses. 
Mr. J. S. Moffat, architect, 53 Church Street, Whitehaven. 

Runcorn.—June 11.—For proposed Council school, 
Balfour Road. Deposit 2/.2s. Mr. John Lightburn, clerk 
to the sub-committee, Education Offices, Town Hall, 
Runcorn. 

Sr. AuSTELL.— June 3.—For alterations and additions to 
cloak-room, to be carried out during the summer holidays, 
at the St. Austell Central Council school, Cornwall. Mr. 
B. C. Andrew, architect to the committee, Biddick’s Court, 
St. Austell. 


Sr. CLEMENT.—June 3.—For the erection of a residence 
at St. Clement, near Truro. Mr. Leonard Winn, architect 
and surveyor, 27 Boscawen Street, Truro. 


St. Ervan.—July 5.—For the erection of a Wesleyan 
chapel at St. Ervan Village, St. Issey, R.S.O., near Padstow, 
Cornwall. Mr. W. T. Martyn Mear, architect and surveyor, 
Rock, Wadebridge. 


St. HeLtens.—June 19.—For the erection of schools in 
College Street, St. Helens, Lancs. Deposit 17 1s. Mr. 
Frank S. Biram, architect, Hardshaw Street, St. Helens. 


ot. Mewan.—June 3.—For erecting cloak-room during 
the summer holidays at the St. Mewan Council school, 


SPRAGUE & 60.'S 


(LIMITED) 


“INK-PHOTO”’ 
PROCESS. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Co-operative Wholesale Society, 1 Balloon Street, Man. 
chester. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SFa.—June 6.—For the erection of addi- 
tional wards at the Rochford workhouse. Deposit r/ js, 
Messrs. Greenhaigh & Brockbank, architects, Southend, 
Tenders to be delivered by June 17 to Frederick Gregson, 
clerk to the Guardians, Southend-on-Sea. _ 


STAINLAND.—June 8.—For the erection of a fireproof 
mill at Dog Lane mills, Stainland, Yorks. Messrs. Chas, F. 
Horsfall & Son, architects, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 

Srow-oNn-THE-WoLp.—June 11.—For the erection of 
lavatories, &c., and the redrainage of the workhouse build- 
ings. Messrs. Chatters & Smithson, architects, Regent 
Street, Cheltenham. | 


STRETFORD.—June 4.—For the extension of a public 


elementary school at Henshaw Street. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. 
E. Woodhouse, architect, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
| 


Stroop.—June 19.—For alterations to the girls and! 
infants’ departments of the Strood Church of England 
school, Kent. Deposit 1os. 6d. Mr. Apsley Kennette, cor-) 
respondent, Guildhall, Rochester. 


Wates.—June 4.—For the erection of a cottage at 
Brynygwynon level crossing, near Pencoed, South Wales. 
The Great Western Co.’s engineer, Newport Station. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST. S: We, 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Sarveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post7d.3 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & Co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, “‘FuURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & G0., LTD,, 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 
I ASA 


—~ pune : 
Galvanized Corrugated Root 


Best and Cheapest. 
, 
| 


; 


Telegrams, “ Photo, London.” 


Snstant Despatch. 


Under oval Patronage. 


GALVANIZED 
| WROT. TUBES 


GALVANIZED 

IRON ROOFING 
for Gas, Water and Steam. and all necessary Fittings. 
6,000 LARGE ‘ESTATES use my WIRE NETTINC, 


JOHN ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY STRATFORD. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &C« 


‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


‘Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO... Ltd. 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


ELE EE ESET AD EOE EST TE ITB IS 
THE BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPY,, LD. 


KESWICK (Cumberland), f 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive uarriesin 7 
66 10 
Cumberland and Westmorland, Beeronae é 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK SEA GREEN, 
OLIVE GREEN, and RUSTIC SLATES. 
Also Manufacturers of GREEN STONEWORK, HEADS, SILLS, 
MULLIONS, STEPS, &c., to Architects’. Designs, 
SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. | 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C, 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 


SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced pees 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE G0. LTD: 
TOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over & quarter of a cen 
&r6 as good now as when first fixed. AES 


DEAD OR OPENING. 
Any LENGTH oF SHEET TO 12 FT. LONG 
GUARANTEED WATERTIGHT. 


THOMAS SCOTT & CG 


Grassmarket, EDINBURGH 


aes 
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SUPPLEMENT 

| Wates.—June 6.—For erection of a pair of semi- 

stached houses at Gilwero. Mr. N. Cascais ears: TENDERS. 

‘chitect and surveyor, Oak Street, Abertillery. ABINGDON 

Wates.—June 8.—For the erection of a general accident | For ; ate ihe : “eo 

eri ce Wonks Goccs Gacy. Depo | "hate Sicha attr Aion 
tas. Mr. J.C. Pardoe, surveyor, 160 Holton Road, Barry. Sasi bone nee eee Saas! : Lt 465, mays 
- Wates. — June 10.— For the erection of county court Brasher ; : : ; ! ; 1,420 °o Oo 
ices at Pentre, Rhondda Valley. Mr. W. D. Morgan, Thatcher. F F ; : 1,319 °o Oo 
schitect, Post Office Chambers, Pentre. Organ Bros.. : : : ; Page oO. 0 
| Wates.—June 10.—For the erection of 54 dwelling- Kingerlee & Sons . : : . . 1,267 Oo oO 
ouses on the Capel Estate, Tonyrefail. Mr. Rhys S. Buckte, Abingdon (accepted ) ‘ . i, 1, 245¢ 0460 
riffiths, architect, Tonypandy, Rhondda. For the erection of shop and premises in Stert Street. Mr 
j Wa tes.—June 13.—For taking-down and rebuilding the J. G. T. West, architect, Abingdon. 

“TOSS Keys hotel at Dunraven Street, Tonapandy. Deposit Barratt . ; ; ‘ 2 % th 5.2065 4.0 
ih 2s. Mr. James T. Jenkins, architect and surveyor, Thatcher . : : : 5 : ‘ 1,197 one) 
‘orth, Rhondda. Organ’ Bros; . sis" 76 eee eh el RE SoR SM OF > 
_ Warrincton.—June 6.—For the erection of a green- Wooldridge . . . . . . su, 050. 05 6 
~ouse in Bank Park, and also for supply and fixing of a Kingerlee & Sons . . . . o 15084.5,0' 40 
ank with a capacity of 1,000 gallons at the baths, Legh Comer. . . . . : . eel O77 OO 
street. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. Ricketts. ee ; 2) ee 2,030.0, 0 
_ Wesr Ham.—June 17.—For the cleansing, repair and Buckle . : : : : : : 954 0 O 
vainting of schools to be executed during the summer Randall . : : : . . nes OR OunG 
vacation. Deposit 1/, Send names by June 8 to Mr. William Wuee er, Abingdon (accepted) . ; a oer at Oca 
acques, A.R.I.B.A., architect to the education committee, 

. Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. CARDIFF. 

. Wuirsy.—June 6.—For the erection of cloak-rooms to | For extensions of the infirmary to form out-patients’ depart- 
yoys and girls’ departments at St. John’s schools. Mr. ment. Mr. Epwin SewarbD, architect, Cardiff. 

fidward H. Smales, architect, 5 Flowergate, Whitby. Shepton & Son . - : . . «410,130 0° 0 
_ Wuirenaven.—June 17.—For the erection and com- Couzins & Son . . : : . -+, 9,050) "070 
pletion of a mixed secondary school. Deposit 2/. 2s. Bond . : ; : 2 : F 7 r9\000 ) Ora 
Messrs. Grayson & Ould, architects, 31 James Street, Hallett : . ‘ : : ° oor Oy OCs mn 
Liverpool. Williams . : i : : i i O}soO™ 087 6 
| WHITEHAVEN.—June 5.—-For alterations to premises in King & Son f F : , ; 19,2261" 08 0 
Lowther Street. Mr. A. Huddart, architect, 9 Lowther Gough Bros. : : ; 2 ERO, L5OU-O8 O 
Street, Whitehaven. Beames t ; : 4 . , . S89,dg0 oMaG 
Wirmcore.—June 4.—For the erection of station build- Davis & Son : : q : ‘ . 8990 0 Oo 
ngs at Wilmcote, Warwickshire. The Engineer to the Knox & Wells . : : : : JS SO8GneaNie 
Great Western Railway, Paddington Station, London. Evans Bros. ; : . 8,895 0 oO 
_ Worxincton.—June 3.—For joiner, plasterer, painter Small . ‘ : ’ s - : . .8,850 0 90 
and plumber’s work in connection with the completion of Davies i ; : - 8,772 0 0 
duildings in William Street. Mr. P. McC. Eden, architect Allan & Son ; ‘ : . 8770 9 0 
and surveyor, 58 Pow Street, Workington. Tuomas & Son, Cardiff (accepted ) P . SMES On, 


MARSHALL & 00. [C14 70¢ 


rous Plaster & Carton Pierre 


| Manufacturers, ® 

GRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. Bri C k S 

| Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. @ 
(ES TE 


i The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


| ASDo~ 


»} WORKERS IN ALL METALS | 
; ARCHITECTURAL , ECCLESIASTICAL 


LIVERPOOL. 


START ORDSHIRE. 


we SOLICIT YOOR ENQUIRIES. 


a 
Liberal, Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business. 


Capital, £2,280,000. 


= 


ANT 
A 


Have you ordered the; New Journal, 
« THE « 


Building Trade? 


If not send 14d. in stamps to 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, | 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


HANA 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Se 
BARNET. DEVONPORT. 
For the erection of a residence at Hadley Green. Messrs. | For the erection of ward block at the infectious diseases 
Waite, Son & Pitt, architects, Barnet. hospital. Mr, J. F. Burns, borough surveyor, Quantities 
Fairhead & Son . . . - £2415 0 0 by Mr. S. W. Havenron, Plymouth. 
Wallis & Co., Ltd. i Bre oe 5 <) 12;250)2 On O Whelin : ‘ ; : : ; £1,704 a 
Baughen Bros. . : ; ; : pede 2A LOMO. Pethick Bros: ; : ; 3 160716 me | 
F. & G. Foster . ; 5 ; ; Gren his, oye (6) Allen 1,696 
Baughen . : 5 : j : <a Qe OA O a “1 ; ; ; ‘ : : : 2° Ate | 
ug Nee Cockerill . : ; : : : : 1,683 1a | 
Williams hoe 7 os 5) ee ena Pearce Bros. rer UCU 
Worboys . ; ; i ; ; <a tal 1 Perkins i 8 ‘ 
Pearson & Son . 5 ; : : 6 1965212 GO ee ‘ 5 j é mee 
1999 Matcham & Co...) 
Fitch & Cox 4 : é B LOST O10 
S B t ( fed) 3 Blake . : 3 : ; - ; . 1/516 ome 
HARPE, Barne accepte : ; : 2 WO75 Or ro Stanbury . ) ) ; ; ; . 1,500 ome 
Coles . : é ; - 1,401 yoke 
CHARD. RoBeERTS, Plymouth (accepted ) g ; - . 1,480, ae 
For the erection of ten cottages, Perry Street. Messrs. : EDINBURGH: 
Symes & Mancr, architects, Chard. For the erection of a public washhouse at Paul Street. 
Munford ; : , ‘ ; , 142.027) 70 nO ; Accepted tenders. 
Pesviins : é ; : é ‘ Oe ee Eno Hardie & Sons, engineer . : ; . 42,178) iene 
Hallet . t : 5 oy 2534 5057.6 Robb, mason . . . . . - 1,734 0 0 
Relleen & Griffiths : : é 5 OZ SOG 20 Calder, joiner . . . . 427 0 0 
Spiller & Son : ; j ‘ : ER Bou ta ie Hardie & Munro, steelwork : ; ‘ 271 0 0 
Bazley & Smith . : : : ; PEEB 286 80 Nic Knox & Sons, plumber : : é . 246 ‘ote 
Bishop & Son. , ‘ , Sao Tae) M Laughlin, plasterer . ; A 5 : 199 0 0 
Harris & Woolcott . ; : oe LT ato Anderson & Son, slater Dred . . . 116 0 0 
Bryer, jun. . 2,170 0 oO Cunninghame & Co., glazier ; : ‘ 20, O16 
Parsons Bros. & DunsTER, Chard (accepted ) 20707250" HO Total, £5,191. 
FERRYBRIDGE. 
For alterations to the Greyhound inn. Messrs. Garsme & | 
CONGLETON. PENNINGTON, architects, Pontefract and Castleford. | 
For the erection of an infectious diseases hospital at West Tompson & Son, Sherburn (accepted) . -£400 0 0 | 
Heath. Messrs. Atrrep Price & Son, architects, ILMINSTER. | 
Elworth, Sandbach. For an extension to the Rose Mills. Messrs. Symes & 
Pickstock & og : : ; 4 uae 196 0 oO Manes, architects, Chard. 
Stringer : ; : : : 7,960 0 oO Bishop . ; : ‘ : ; : . 4750 (0 aaa | 
Jackson : , : . : : » WT O07 1 O520 Coombes ; ¢ ‘ i . 693 12 same | 
Matthews. A ; : ; : ET hOOL SO. Parsons Bros. & Dunster ; : ; . 637-10 ame 
W. Worrall . . : : : e250." Win Spiller & Son. d : : ‘ : - 570-07 eme | 
J. Worrall. 4 A ; : : 1 FAIS 3-26 9 Relleen & Griffiths ; ; : ; - 550 0 O 
T, & Ei Cocke: : : : ‘  20,076:5 On Layzell . : ; ; : . 540 TOURER | 
BircHatt Bros,, Middlewich (accepted ) =. 6;8205.'0.070 Poot, I]minster (accepted ) : : é - 537. O:ngme | 


The ‘*‘MASTA” Patent Improved : 


PARTITION BLOGKS AND CEILING SLABS 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound-=- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 
Full Particulars sent on Application, 


| 
THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE. 


TUBES 


FITTINGS 
WILLESDEN PAPER | 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2.Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See neat issets| 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


Expert in Photography con-| 
nected with LIGHT AND AIR, | 
RIGHT OF WAY, DILAPIDA:| 


Architectural Photographer, TIONS, BOUNDARIES, &e. | 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Werke’ for leading London Contractors. 


ne TBE MANUFACTURE S W WER : 


Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs i in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. | Melephone: 327 Battonnam 
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SUPPLEMENT 
FOOTSCRAY. | LONDON. 
or the erection of a public elementary school at Longlands, | For wiring and fitting town hall, Stoke Newington, for 
_| Footscray, to accommodate 310 scholars, for the Kent electric light. 
| education committee. Mr. Wirrrip H. Rosrnson, | Appliances and General Engineering Co. 4238 o Oo 
architect to the committee, Caxton House, West- Pinching & Walton . . . . 198 0 O 
_ minster, S.W. Strode & Co. . é : : : ‘ , FIGTAL nO 
Lane . . : - ‘ : ; a AL iee ce eee) Pullan . : : ; : ; 7 eld Sie Ga 
_Loasby & Salmon A : : ‘ 7c O80 a)..0 Gifkins & Co.. ; : : : : «) AID Se 
Parmenter . , k } ; : CMA TC 8 O.. 0 Weston & Sons. , ‘ ; f ~ L700 
-F.&G. Foster. : : . ; pe 4,860000.-0 Tilley Bros. . ; : . : ; oe kOS mn ro) 
_ Page & Son . [. ) i meeaneroc’o | *' Golding.  .. ° e a eaeeees ee SS Gr eee 
Webster & Son . : ; : . 4,425 0 o| Miskin & Rice “Sas ; SONNE: - I§9 0 0 
| Lonsdale z A F : : ; ada etO sO Soloveitchik . ° ° . . . i Oe CORO 
| Lowe . E 3 : : 3 ; 4. ect Pao ame e) Ashmore & Co. : ; : ; A. Mekal fey, So 
| Moss & Co. . ; : ‘ ; : 5 EG Cae Fryer & Co. (recommended) : 3 : wa tig? 629 
Podger & Sons. : ‘ : ; eAysOn OO : : . 4 : 
iN Tong . d ; ; : : é . 4,325 0 0 For foundations and builders’ work in_ connection with 
Bieeng . ‘ ‘ : : E ; TEA Sani O°" 0 installation of generating plant, for the Hackney 
Andrews. ; ; J } j . 4,300 0 0 Borough Council. Mr. H. Mair, borough surveyor. 
Mock. ; pee pataio o| Fedrette -. ., , 4 4; . eget o 0 
Blay . " I ; f ; ; eat TAs': 0 Silk & Son . ; : ‘ . ; Dak ep oe uate, 
Knight. " . : \ f : . 4,200 0 0 PB. & Tx Thome, vy, P : 2 : suid, B6OneOa CO 
| Crossley & Son . ; , : : {4 b7OR O2!-O Barrett & Power . . . : F ee LOORIZITS 
_ Everitt . : i P é é ; SN ATAR O00 Neil & Co. . : : A ; : eZ, OGG T0566 
Gunning & Sons . : : . Y O RA sem... 0 Shurmer & Sons . : F : ; 72,097 Ono 
Davison : 4 : : : : ELS oy.) Sle meme) Ewart . ‘ . : . . . - 2,025 10 8 
Seager . , : ‘ : : : 3h, LOA EO 0 Hood . . : ' : . , 1,997.02 
_ Parsons ; : ; ; ' } . 4,077.0 0 Weibking & ‘Comm : , 5 ‘ snl; QoQR Ama 
| Hyde & Co. . , : i : Ro6saO Oo Coles . ne : F E a Tig20n oro 
| Wallis & Sons, Ltd. ; : : , eo gianna. (0 eGo: Bowy er, Upper Norwood, S.E. 
| Cook & Sons 1 : : neGOK nO, C (recommended ) . : : : ; +. %1,796 906 
| Skinner, Chatham (accepted): . . . 3,822 0 o| Abbott& Charlton . . .. « .. 1,641 6 4 
Abbott, Heinrich & Co. : : : 211: 020100 te 
| HULL. 
For alterations and additions to the Williamson Street | For additions to U. M. F. church, Field Road, Forest Gate, E 
| school. Mr. JoserH H. Hirst, city architect. Messrs. Gro. BAINES & Son, architects, 5 Clement’s Inn 
| Jackson & Sons . : ; , ; &hy 469 7 0 Strand, W.C. 
» Arnott . F : : : 4,345 13 0 Wordley  . : : : : * Feng: 8 10 
Hull General Builders . : ; é PPL 2et 2 3 Carter . : : : : : : 145800 Ong 
_ Panton. : ‘ é ‘ : : 245300170] 0 North . , : : ‘ : : gre F390 ORNG 
Houlton & Sons . ; ; : : fe 4.24012 OF FO Hosking ; ; : ’ ? ; S19 20ue cae 
Singleton. : ; : ta 70 OO Sands & Burley . bt 250s Ow G 
Goates, Hull (accepted). : : E Seay l2ee. Oh 0 BattLey, Sons & HoLness (accepted) . E102. 005. O 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
S, L BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
| ‘Snewin, London.’ LONDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Eeiborn 


Telegrams, 


Si ABLE Has been before the trade some years, 
and the constant and increasing gate shows that 


USED THROUGHOUT THE ELECTRIC UNDERGROUND RAILWAY OF LONDON. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


enon te: JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 


|230 Pentonville Rd., King’s Cross. 


(€* coo MBOALS 
\@° awaRDED 189G 


Registered 


Ce eae < 4 
STONE Fre 
[Registers BATH &°PORTLAND IRM TRADE MARK 


TRADE MAR CN 5 
) ue /.—- QUARRY. OWNERS. 
BOX GROUN 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


_ Se 4 HARTHAM PARK 
° Pei fo | sates! a titania ee ng the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
a. _sraprorp, |*. | eee ecmmemm”d | PORTLAND 
| th 
P omces BATH. %.. cow RWEsTBcuRsEn 
H 2 te C.W R .WESTBOURNE PARK 
Oxi > &SW.R. NINE ELMS Sw, 
LIVERPOOL: CC? ¢luda MSI id GROSUENOR. REL PIMLICO! 


for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


a ie ne o 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
EXCHANGE St EAST. 


TRAFFORD PARK 


MANCHESTER é 
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LONDON —continued. LONDON-—continued. 

For works at Victoria chapel (U. M. F. church), Westminster, Killby & Gayford, Ltd. me 927 0 o 
S.W. Messrs. G./ Baines & Son, architects, Clement’s Bailey & Fry ; 17/333) soem 
Inn. Moss & Sons 1.75380) Glee 

Decoration and repairs. Clayton : 175570. 0 so. 

Clarke . £429 10 0 Holloway, Deptford, S.E, (recommended) 17,479 0110 
Battley, Son & Holness . 333.0. 0 Coles . 17,406 17 6 
Sands & Burley 339 10 oO Guttridge 16,990 0 0 
Roserts (accepted ) . B22 1OeO Aviifieial: soneneee : . 

Heatine. The Empire Stone mA Ltd. 1,868 18 3 . 

t x Bickley (recommended 1,770 16g | 
WonTNER SMITH, Gray & Co. (accepted ) 98 15 oO i aig Sa Se 11690 0 67 | 

For the erection of dwellings in Brantome Place, for St. Lascelles & Co. . ee 1,689 0 0 
Pancras Borough Council. Messrs. Josepy & SMITHEM, Ironwork. 
architects, 83 Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. Macfarlane 967, 0, @ | 

Appleby & Sons ; eee 653.070 King : 679 8 ae | 
Waring White Co. 20,456 0 oO The. Falkirk leer Conk 659 10. mm” | 
Johnson & Son . 20,365 0 oO Yates, Haywood & Co. 656 tr ae | 
Foster & Dicksee 20,200 90 oO Hawkins & Baxter (recommended ) 545 CQmem 
ain & Sons . 19927 © ©! For alterations and improvements at 37 Beech Street, Bar- | 
= eee S a Ge bican. Messrs. JosepH & SmiTHEM, architects. | 
rues same DOW TTS ian Mason & Co. » SIVAN oe | 
arris & Wardrop 19}563. S01 /s0 Sabey : 1,229 Oe | 
ne abe 2 ; Harrison & Spooner - + os 1134 oe 
Moss & C 9927 8 Senecal & Co. 4 : ; - 1,090. 07 same | 
C spies Age se LascEL_Les & Co. (accepted) . ~ 1,027 4-0 | 
oxhead 19,022) 20. 0. ? 

? Patman & Fotheringham 19,000 o o| For the erection of hall at the Tooting Home. 
F. & T. Thorne . 18,987 0 o Jewell . , 3s 116 0 @ 
McCormick & Sons 18,957 0 Oo Page & Co. . 3,050 0 O 
F. & G. Foster 18,912 tafe Hallett . 3,049 0 “Ge | 
Perry GoGo, 18,842,050 Martin, Wells & Co. 2,995 0 0 
Godson & Son 13,7907 500 120 Higgs & Hill 2,984 0 0 
Johnson & Co. . 18,760 0 oO Myall & Upson 2,980 0 oO 
F. & H. F. Higgs 18,542 @ oO Patman & Fotheringham 2,973 O01 
Wallis & Sons 18,540 0 oO Drake . 2,967. Ove 
Nightingale 18,496 0 Oo Minter . ; 2,903 0 -@ 
Lawrence & Son 18,484 0 oO Chadwell Heath Joinery Co. 2,950 0 O 
Pattinson & Sons 18,443 90 410 Smith & Son : 2,945 0 OF | 
Wall & Co. 13,313 7640 Lawrence & Son. 2,944. 0 Ome | 
Spencer, Santo & Com 18,284 0 oO Lawrance & Sons 2,040. 0, am | 
F. & E. Davey £6,222 -/0...0 Holloway 2,860 0 Gm | 


WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS | 


PARTY WALLS| 


WAREHOU SES, &c. 


ee 


‘Ve 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


ae. He Doors. 


THE LATEST AND MOST COMPLETE LISTS OF 


BUILDING CONTRACTS OPEN|&$ 
AND THE __ 
LISTS OF TENDERS RECEIVED 
ARE GIVEN WEEK BY WEEK IN THE ‘PAGES OF THIS JOURNAL. 


The Subscription, including postage, is only 19/- per annum, or 10/-' for six SE or you! 57 


can order it from your newsagent for 4d. per week, 


Published EVERY FRIDAY, by 


GILBERT WOOD 


AT THE OFFICES, 
6-11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C.. 


 F. BRABY « 60.) 


LTD. 
352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W.} | ONDON. 


IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, S.E. 
Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


& CO. LIMITED,|. 


bie) ERY AND MOULDINGS. 


Write for Price List . 


NEWELS, BALUSTERS, 
HANDRAILS. 


of every description. 


YOUNG, 
‘2, 3, and 5 Virginia Road, 
Bethnal Green, 


LONDON, E. 


Have you a 


siiOky 
CHIMNEY 2 


The Patent 20th Century — 


“KING”? 
CHIMNEY COWL 


is guaranteed to cure 
any Smoky Chimney. 3 
NO CURE — NO PAY. 
As used by H.M. War Office. + 
E. G WRIGHT, 


Ventilating and Sanitary 
Specialist and Chimney Expert, | 


Guildford, Surrey:’ 
Mention this Journal, 
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. SS aoe SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. MANCHESTER. 
Higgs . , ; 2 2 2 , . £2,859 0 0 For foundation of sorting-offices, Newton Street. 
Nightingale . ; : ; ; . 2,889 0 0 Peters & Sons . ; } : : : £1,956 0 0 
Hollingsworth. . ‘ : ; §5e2,849..0 0 Morton. ; : : ‘ : hd Pyke ks Rad all 6 
Courtney & Fairbairn . : : : ae SAG O Marr & Son . . . . . . Om re pe ae, 
Cropley Bros. : d : ; : Pe 2.847.. 6° 0 Storrs, Sons & Co. : : : : eR 32 OuRG 
Tucker. : ‘ : . : : U2, 828,.0 0 Neill & Sons : : : ; : eT 1 160enoe 
Eaton . : ; : ’ ; . . 2,828 0 0 Brown & Sons. ; : : : eT TOT, co. 0 
Streather . : ; : ; ; . 2,804 0 0 NuTTAa.ti & Co. (accepted) . : : lh tel. beh Were 
Lamplough . - - Pane rete : 2 Tole, O O NEW BARNET. 
. Leather : ; : ss : . 2,772 0 o| For the erection of New Barnet telephone exchange, for 
| Foster . ; : ; : d ; ez? 0) ,O H.M. Office of Works. 
' Johnson & fs Wa : ; A : a 700, 0... 0 Jarman, Daws & Co. . , : , «43,887. 9 O 
| Wallis & Sons. : ; ; : tas OO Spencer, Santo & Co, . . : f (en 3u7 b Taw OREO 
| Moss & Co. . ; ; : F ; m2 550. «0 Galbraith Bros. . : ; ; ‘ PG by Aye pate ae. 
Cook & Sons : . : F : mee 57 0. O F. & A. Willmott. ‘ : : ; SOS Soy MT 5G, 
Garrett & Son... ; , : ; O00, 0... Christie : ; é i A : 3597 OMLO 
Barker & Co. : P ; ; : . 2,687. 0 0 Butcher 4 ; : ; : : 13 C85a.0. £0 
Spencer-Santo . : 5 : ‘ P2ao5, 0. ..O F, & H. F. Higgs . ; , : , a S40 OO 
Pasterfield & English . f é ; nea, OG? .O) -O Parker & Son : : ‘ 2 ; “81597 O10 
Wall . é : ; y : 7 me, 500% O .O Irwin . : i : / ‘ : Bi sisGsn, 0. 0 
mryde &: Co... . ; 4 ; eee 70.) 0. 0 Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. . : 45 332734 40-9 
Fitcu & Cox, Enfield (accepted) . : Weeci¢n O Oo Hyde & Co. . ; : ; : ; Si alSoy oO 
; é is Behrend . : . : ; ; Sl 3O4".O) .O 
For alterations and erecting new billiard saloon at the F. &G. Foster. : : ; : , 33042, °0 0 
Freemasons’ Tavern, Victoria Dock Road, Custom Edwards & Medway : : ' 2,989 ‘op ie 
House, E., for Miss M. C. Osborne. Mr. J. M. H. PORTHCAWL 
eam cdtice by Me Be Street, Ae For the erection of a new Council school at Porthcawl, for 
S i a dieg ities by Mr. W. T. W. CasTELL, 31 Great the Glamorgan education committee. Mr. D. PUuGH- 
t. Helens, jh ae a hi E division), C diff. 
Pr ae eaWanatop PAGta So Jones, county architect (East division), Cardiff. 
Eymiese ee tee Suait, Llandaff (accepted) . : 4 . £3,158 10 8 
Steadman & Co. . , : é : eek, 5057) O° 0 ‘ THORNBURY. 
Sheffield Bros.i:” : : ‘ ; Pie 4G41310)).0 For the erection of works for Shackletons Tube Co. Mr. 
Maddisonae. ; 1,458 tee E. H. Parkinson, architect, Bradford. 
P : : 2TEK, 
Accepted tenders. 
For rebuilding 85 Hatton Garden. Messrs. JosEpH & Normington & Proctor, excavator, mason and 
Sm1tTHEM, architects. bricklayer . : : , : ; £409 °G..0 
Patman & Fotheringham . 2 : 4 2;2,000%, 0. ,,.0 Taylor, carpenter and joiner . ; : os 300, GeO 
Senecal & Co. : : ; arzysOGs. 0.2.0 Collinson & Lord, plumber and glazier . ap ACen fh 
Hudson Bros. ; , , : é E25R AG) > O.4).0 Nelson, slater. : ‘ : : ; ALIN 570 yop Mo 
Shepherd. , é : ‘ ; ae Ane OO Bolton & Son, plasterer . : ; : mre O 
Smitu (accepted) . - A : f mags O. O Farrer, painter ; 4 - ; 7 ; 618 o 
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Sag a a Re ORES aiag CS ih 
WEYMOUTH. 


WAKEFIELD. 
For the erection of 189 six-roomed dwelling-houses at 
Hemsworth collieries. Messrs. GarsipE & PENNiNGTon, 
architects, Pontefract and Castleford. ; 


Mellor : . 441,692 0 0 
Bramham & Sons .  AR6696 5004-0 
Hanley : : 41,595 © oO 
Denholme & Co. 41,404 0 O 
Pullan ; 41,296 0 oO 
Walker & Roe . 40,866 0 0o 
Thorpe & Beddard 40,000 0 oO 
Gallagher Bros. . 30,527. O01, 
Bagnall Bros. ; 30,406:./0-) 6 
F. H.& I. W. Moore . 3G, 205.5, 0) 0 
Charters. = 5 36,888 15 o 
Meanley : ; 5 : ‘ 26-240) 6" 70 
Ruopes, Skinner Lane, Leeds (accepted ) 36,024. 0 oO 


WARWICK. 


For the erection and completion of two houses in Cape 
Road, Warwick. Mr. C. M..C. Armstrone, architect, 


Warwick. 
J. Cashmore : . : 2 : . £1,600 0 o 
J. H. Cashmore. . : : s : i HEU LEG. LI 
Moss & Co. . ; ; ; 1,490 0 Oo 
Smith & Sons 1,440 0 O 
Bowen . : ‘ 1,3077.0270 
Sheasty & Hobbiss 1,368 17° 8 
Kelly & Son : : ; ; d eal ULE O 
Battey, Leamington ( provisionally accepted ) 15270, 21020 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
For extension of electric-lighting station. Mr. GrorcE 
GREEN, borough engineer. 
Smith ; . £4,069 10 oO 
Ti & Garerry, Rk o4 oT Me aha) 
Jones ; ' 2,087) 0.0 
TO&2s; Ham 2,980 0 oO 
Willcock & Co. 2100570. 20 
Cave & Son. : 203300 
Goucu & Son (accepted ) 2,900 O O 
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OUR SPECIALTY 
ISTHE 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY’ 
. OF. ot 
PLAIN & RIVETTED 
_ STEEL work. /f 
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For the erection of bakery and stabling, Dorchester Road. 


Mr. S. Jackson, architect, Weymouth. 


selpy o.). : ‘ ; - £472 OD 
Jetsy & Baker. : 465 0 o 
Colborne 425 11 a8 
Rong y : ; , ‘ 420 0 9 
Wits, Weymouth (accepted ) . 385° om 


Upminster, Essex, is a quaint old-world village situated 
about 15 miles from the City of London, with a first-rate 
train service by the London, Tilbury and Southend Rail- 
way. Messrs. W. P. Griggs & Co., Ltd., builders, of Ilford, 
are laying out a large estate in this beautiful locality, and as 
fast as they can erect the houses they are being sold. No 
doubt the two principal reasons for this success will be 
the fact that each house has a frontage of from 40 feet to 
80 feet and a depth of 250 feet to 300 feet. The cost of a 


freehold house is from about 6007, to 1,050/., and this ideal _ 


spot is situated within 35 minutes of the Metropolis. An 


excellent description of Upminster appeared in the Building 


Trade of Wednesday, May 22. 


THE Court of Common Council have given instructions 
for the taking of returns as to the pedestrian and vehicular 
traffic over the site of the proposed station at Lothbury, 
also as to the use of the subways in front of the Mansion 
House, at a cost of 752, in connection with the Corpora- 
tion’s opposition to the Great Northern Railway and City 
Railway Bill in Parliament. 


Tue Daily Telegraph is. officially informed that the 
contract for the new Admiralty buildings at Spring Gardens 
has been let, and that building operations will be com- 
menced immediately the preliminaries. of signing the 
contract have been settled. The total cost of the new 
buildings will be 130,000/. 
was let in two parts—that for the foundations at a cost of 
under 30,o00/.,, and that for the superstructure in Portland 
stone at between 95,000/. and 100,000/, Messrs. Mowlem & 
Son, the Westminster contractors, obtained the contract for 
the foundations, and it is understood that the same firm will 
now complete the superstructure. 


Leal 


RIGHTON ELECTRICITY WORKS. 
Steel Works supplied and erected by Messrs. Redpath, 


Brown & Co., Edinburgh. 
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Office & Works . 
Trafford Park 
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The contract for its construction | 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—CARLISLE: VIEW FROM SOUTH TRANSEPT, 
SHOWING NORMAN ARCH. 


NEW THEATRE, CARDIFF.—EXTERIOR—AUDITORIUM. 


WOOLWICH HIPPODROME. 


COTTAGES, ROBERTSBRIDGE, SUSSEX. 


TRADE N OTES. 


Messrs. PARNALL & Sons, Lrtp., shop-fitters, of London 
and Bristol, send us a very chaste design of a cash office, 
of which they are making a specialty. The design can be 


varied to harmonise with the interior fittings of the shop, 
and is suitable for drapers, chemists, and any other retail 
trades. 


KAHN 


SYSTEM 
REINFORCED 


CONCRETE 


THE KAHN TRUSSED BAR IS A 
SCIENTIFIC & ECONOMICAL REIN- 
FORCEMENT. 


MARK THE FIXED SHEAR MEM- 
BERS. THEY MEAN—TO THE 
CONTRACTOR, RAPIDITY AND 
ECONOMY OF ERECTION—TO THE 
OWNER THEY MEAN EFFICIENCY 
AS WELL. 


NO LOOSE MEMBERS TO FIX. 
WE CHARGE NO ROYALTIES. 
WE SELL TO ALL CONTRACTORS. 


WE WANT YOUR ENQUIRIES FOR 
FOUNDATION RAFTS, FOOTINGS, 
; BEAMS, FLOORS, LANDINGS, 
STAIRCASES, ROOFS, &c. 
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WE are informed that Mr. W. A. Osborne, who has 
represented Mr. Joseph F. Ebner for the past twenty-three 
years, has resigned, and is commencing business on his 
own account. 

THE Heston schools, Hounslow, have been ventilated on 
the “Boyle” natural system, under the direction of 
Mr. Lancelot Lang, architect, Hounslow. 

Tue Matterdale new schools are being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
& Brother, of Manchester. 

THE firm of McTear & Co., of Belfast, have long held a 
reputation for their iron roofs. Mr. Alexander Burns, who 
was manager of that department during several years, has 
commenced business in Belfast under the title of the Rex 
Roofing Co. Besides roofing, the erection of shedding and 
workshops complete will also be undertaken. All who 
know Mr. Burns will wish him success in a business in 
which he ranks as a specialist. 

WE have received a communication from Ellkay & 
Cornes, Ltd., informing us that Mr. James Cornes has now 
no interest in the management of that company, and 
that by an agreement which has been entered into his con- 
nection has entirely ceased. The company are supplying 
a combination range, copper and bath called the “ Lanco,” 
which, it is claimed, is an improvement on the combina- 
tion previously supplied, and is the result of exceptional 
and practical experience in the needs of artisans’ dwellings, 
miners’ cottages, bungalows, &c. The company’s title is to 
be changed to ‘ ‘Ellkay & Coy Ltd.” The registered office 
will still be Bath House, Holborn Viaduct, but increased 
accommodation has been taken for London stock, general 
office, warehouse and show-rooms, where samples of their 
specialties may be seen, of which notice will shortly be given. 


Tue Duke of Norfolk last week presented Mr. J. G. 
Russell, who for a period of fifteen years and nine months 
has been manager of the works at the castle, with a silver 
bowl of antique design. Mr. Russell is leaving owing to 
the completion of the work. At one time there were 350 
men under him, and for a number of years over 250 men 
were regularly employed. 


ass 
ALWAMBEA 


THE UIHLEIN BUILDING.—KIRCHOFF & ROSE, ARCHITECTS. 
Walls, Columns, Floors, Roof, &c., entirely constructed on the Skeleton Frame 


Type, in the Kahn System of Reinforced Concrete. 


~@- 


@ECTION OF G2@q@ 


7 
THe Kann Tahusseo Ban. ALTERNATING TYPE 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., 
CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 
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VARIETIES. 


Messrs. WESTINGHOUSE & Co. have .obtained the contract 
for the construction of an electric tramway system for 
Genoa. The contract is worth about 3,000,000 dols. 


Tue Model Cottage exhibition which was to have been 
opened in July at Newcastle-on-Tyne has been postponed 
until May 1908. 

Tue Littlehampton Urban District Council on Tuesday 
adopted a new scheme presented by Mr. Barrett, the 
engineer, for the drainage of Wick and a portion of Little- 
hampton, which is estimated to cost 16,000/. 


Tue extension of the G.P.O., Cardiff, overlooking Park 
Street, will take about nine months; the cost will be over 
20,000/. The contract has been given to Messrs. Wm. King 
& Son, of Vauxhall Bridge Road, Westminster. 


Major J. Stewart, Local Government Board inspector, 
held an inquiry at Redditch, on Tuesday, into an application 
by the Redditch District Council for sanction for a new loan 
of 7,500/.—4,o0o0/. for electricity undertaking extension, and 
3,500/. for the provision of a refuse destructor in Summer 
street, 


Tue Mysore Government, observing that no definite 
system is at present followed by the several municipal 
boards in the State in the matter of the preparation of 
estimates for municipal works and their execution, have 
caused to be issued definite instructions in the matter, with 
a view to remedy this defect and insure uniformity of 
practice in all municipal towns. 


THE Board of Education have issued a list of the first 
circulating collection of water-colour paintings of the 
British school, which will be useful to authorities who 
desire to utilise the boon, which is easily obtained. There 
are 264 drawings, ranging from an example by Francis 
Barlow, who died in 1702, to one by William Simpson, who 
died in 1899. In fact, the progress of the art is fully 
exemplified. There are four drawings by Turner, three by 
Copley Fielding, two by David Cox, three by Samuel Prout. 
Architecture is well represented, for there are drawings by 
John Buckler, the Pugins, W. W. Deane, Louis Haghe, 
David Roberts and others. 
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Tue Local Government Board have sanctioned the 
borrowing by the St. Helens Corporation ‘of 48,000/. in con- 
nection with the Parr and Sutton intercepting sewer, and 
also 750/., the amount overspent on the Robins Lane sewer. 


At last week’s meeting of the health committee, the borough 


surveyor was instructed to go over the levels again of the 
proposed Sutton sewer, and to prepare specifications for the 
tenders. 
Tue Glasgow Corporation have agreed “that it be 
remitted to a committee to consider and report as to 
the expediency of promoting legislation whereby lands 
and heritages, or any part or parts thereof, required 
for street and other improvements, can be compulsorily 
acquired on fair and equitable terms, and by a less cum- 
brous and costly process than that which prevails under the 
existing statutory law.” ns 
In connection with the “ City Beautiful Conference” to 
be held shortly in Liverpool three prizes have been offered 
by Mr. Meade-King, of the value of 5/, 2/. and 1/. respec- 
tively, for the three most beautiful private house fronts in 


Liverpool; and also three similar prizes for the three most 


beautiful shop or business fronts, consideration being given 
mainly to what the competitor has himself done to beautify 
the premises. 


On the application of Sir Augustus Webster, tenant for 
life of the Battle Abbey estate, Mr. Justice Neville, in the 
Chancery Division, has sanctioned a proposed agreement 
with a syndicate to bore the estate for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether the shale: recently discovered there is in 
paying quantities. If so, a company will be formed with a 
capital of 40,o00/. to work the shale and any oil, natural gas 
and minerals discovered. The agreement provides for the 
payment of certain rents, royalties and a percentage of the 
profits to the lessor. 

Tue Glasgow Corporation having remitted to the 
sanitary inspector, the gas engineer and the Corporation 
chemist to report regarding the effect on the atmosphere of 
the more general use in dwelling-houses of gas stoves for 
cooking purposes, have agreed that two houses in the Im- 
provement Trust property in High Street be taken fora 
period of six months, at a rent of 9/. each, for the purpose 
of conducting experiments. 
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Tue new Wesleyan church at Pirton, near Hitchin, was 
opened on Wednesday, May 29, by Mrs. Smart, of Stevenage, 
'and the Rev. Albert Clayton, the president of the confer- 

ence, preached the dedicatory sermon. A public meeting 
was held in the evening, the chair being taken by Mr. Percy 
Blundell, of Luton. The building consists of a church 
43 feet long by 27 feet wide, seating 220 adults, or about 
256ina mixed congregation. The church has three arches 
at pulpit end on columns, the central arch opening into the 
choir with a handsome traceried window in gable, and the 
two side arches opening into two vestries, which are shut 
off from the church and choir by swivel partitions, but can 
pe thrown into it for extra accommodation when required. 
The seating and roof timbers are of pitch pine. Separate 
porches lead to the vestries. A bold narthex projects in 
front of church with wide doors, and a five-light traceried 
window in gable above, flanked by two bold angle buttresses. 
Low-pressure hot-water heating and ventilation on modern 
principles are provided. The church stands on an open 
site, well set back from and raised above the road, showing 
the building to advantage. The exterior is faced with red 
bricks, with sand-faced terra-cotta dressings, lead lights 
with rich-coloured glass in the windows. The works have 
been carried out under contract at 972/. 10s. from the design 
and under the superintendence of Messrs. George Baines & 
Son, architects, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London. 


_ NEW CATALOGUE. 


ELEGANCE is the principal characteristic of the examples 
of fibrous plaster decoration and of work in other materials 
found in the catalogue of Messrs. H. E. Gaze, Ltd. The 
treatment is sufficient to explain why the firm has con- 
tributed to the decoration of so many important buildings. 
We doubt whether any French firm could surpass some of 
the modelling in caryatides, plaques, trophies, which are 
shown. The ceiling mouldings and cornices by themselves 
would impart distinction to a room, and the friezes are no 
less effective. Good taste prevails throughout the designs, 
and therefore all of them ‘can be adopted by architects for 
modern Renaissance buildings. New works have been 
erected for the firm to which architects can have access for 


examining decoration in progress, and especially when 
their own designs are being carried out. 


A TEST ON A REINFORCED CONCRETE FLOOR. 


AN interesting and satisfactory loading test was carried 
out on a vacant site in Walworth on Tuesday, May 14, for 
the purpose of proving to the satisfaction of Mr. Arthur C. 
Blomfield, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., architect to the Governors of 
the Bank of England, the efficiency of reinforced concrete 
floors constructed on the Kahn system. The test was con- 
ducted in the presence of Messrs. William Dunn, F.R.L.B.A. ; 
J. Rutherford, architect, H.M. Office of Works; P. H. 
Johnson, A.M.LC.E., of the Midland Railway; C. J. South, 
A.M.I1.C.E., of the Great Western Railway; Benjamin 
Hannen, and representatives of the Associated Portland 
Cement Manufacturers, in addition to Mr. Blomfield. 

The test floor was constructed in accordance with the 
working drawing reproduced. It will be seen that the floor 
slab was supported by main beams and a wall, and in the 
centre by a subsidiary beam 15 feet 9 inches span, 12 inches 
wide by 20 inches deep, reinforced with two 17-inch Kahn 
trussed bars. It was this subsidiary beam which was 
really under test, and its allowable deflection was specified 
not to exceed g4y of the span, ze. so X 189 =} inch, witha 
load of 450 lbs. per foot super. The decking slab was 
3 inches thick, reinforced with 3-inch Kahn trussed bars 
spaced 12 inches centre to centre. 

As regards the materials used, the aggregates consisted 
of crushed Thames ballast and sand, while the cement was 
‘Ferrocrete.” Two parts of the ballast were mixed with 
one of sand, and five parts of the final mixture were mixed 
with one of cement, so that the proportions of the concrete 
were 3} ballast 1} sand to 1 of cement. The age of the 
floor at the time of the test was 67 days. The reinforce- 
ment throughout consisted of Kahn trussed bars. 

The load was applied by means of bricks piled upon an 
area measuring 15 feet g inches by 13 feet = 2047 square 
feet. The deflection was taken at two points, namely, one 
at the centre of the subsidiary beam in the centre of the 
floor slab and the other at the centre of the end main beam. 
These two deflectometers consisted of levers which, in 
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Awarded Diploma at Cheap Cottages Exhibition, Garden City, Letchworth. 


COMBINED RANGE, 
WITH HOT-WATER SUPPLY, 


FOR MODEL DWELLINGS, COTTAGES, &c. 


GOLD MEDAL. 


Adopted by the . = « 


Borough Councils of Battersea, 
Hanley, Gillingham (Kent), &c. 
(Letchworth), 


Te ae ne SEP ETT 


Kitchen Side of Fitting; Copper 
and Bath at back. 


MARION’S 
FERRO-PRUSSIATE PAPER 


has stood the test of over half a century and 
_is still superior to all others. 
over the world wherever Tracings require to be copied. Anyone can 
work it—exposure to light and washing in water being all that is needed. 


Price List and Samples on application— 


MARION & CO., LTD., 22, 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


ings and Cottages. 

erwell, y 

Peabody Buildings, Bournville Village, Garden City 

Garden City (Belfast), and for many other Municipal and Private 
Housing Schemes throughout the Country. 


London County Council for Block Dwell 
Camb 


The “ELLKAY” FOLDING BATH 
The POPULAR « ELLKAY.” A CE RTISANS? 


Specifications, Working Drawings and Estimates on application. 


ELLKAY & CORNES, LTD. 


Bath House, 59 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C, 


The Blue Process for Plan Copying 


Manufacturers of 


PLATES, 
PAPERS, 
MOUNTS, 
CAMERAS, 


| and all kinds of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS 
and SUNDRIES. 


Write for particulars. 


It is in use all 


COPPER, AND BATH 


The Corporations and 


Hornsey, Manchester, Rotherham, 


For BEDROOMS and 
DRESSING-ROOMS, 


HEAPER BATH FOR 
DWELLINGS. 


BATH-ROOM OPEN. 


Awarded Royal Sanitary 
Telephone No. 11,921 Central. 


Telegrams, 
“BATHROCM, LONDOM” 


Institute’s Medal. 
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recording, multiplied by ten the actual deflections of the | no deflection in the secondary beam. Eventually a load of | 
beams. The deflection of the subsidiary beam was | 125,290 lbs. was evenly distributed over the area, givinga load © 
obtained by deducting from that registered by its deflecto- | of 612 lbs. per foot super. The deflection was ascertained — 
meter the amount of the deflection shown by the deflecto- | to be }-inch. As the clear span of the beam was 15 feet — 
meter under the main beam. The arrangement of the test! 9 inches=189 inches, the deflection was therefore 


and the position of the deflection-registering instruments | 2 X ;45 = tba part of the span. As stated above, the 
are shown in the general photographic view. allowable deflection under the load of 450 Ibs. per foot 


The slab was first loaded with 300 lbs. per square foot, | super was ;45 of the span, so that the floor made a good 
for which it was designed. This load produced practically | showing. 


DURESC 


THE KING OF WATER PAINTS, 


LPS NININININININS NIN INS NI NI NININININS NS SINS NS NI SINS NI NI IND SNS I INN INI NIN SNINI NINDS I 


The FIRST in the Field. The FOREMOST ever since. 


THE SILICATE PAINT CO. 


Made and sold a Water Paint in 1875. 


Oo '@ Years’ Experience has stamped 


as being the premier Water Paint. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
le gee ee 


THE SILICATE PAINT CO. 


J. B. ORR & CO., Ltd., 
CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E. 
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A FOLDING DRAWING-STAND. 


ALTHOUGH trestles are largely used to support drawing- 
boards, there can be no doubt about their inconvenience. 
Offices, especially in London, are usually limited in area, 
and a pair of trestles, when not in use, occupy too large a 
share of it. Then in many houses floors are not perfectly 
horizontal, and it is not easy to have the steadiness that is 
desirable when drawing. ‘The Alliance folding drawing- 
stand, which has been introduced by Mr. W. H. Harling, 


Hig: 1. 


completely surmounts all the inconvenience which is in- 
evitable with wooden trestles. In the first place, it is a 
complete stand which can, if desired, be used as a trestle. 
It can therefore be employed by photographers as well as 
draughtsmen. As the supports are adjustable, a camera or 
a drawing-board will be as steadily supported on uneven 
ground or on an inclined floor as in cases where the ground 
or floor is perfectly horizontal. As all the supporting parts 


t 
eves 


F | :, ste 
} wostreasommae 40, hancery 


are made of metal, only a minimum amount of space is 
required. When out of use, the stand can be folded, and 
then the depth is only 3 inches. Fig. 1, having a top 
192 inches by 203 inches, is adapted to hold imperial draw- 
ing-boards ; while Fig. 2, having a top of 21% inches by 
265 inches, will carry double-elephant drawing-boards, and 
is therefore suitable for general use in the offices of archi- 
tects and engineers, The two sizes are always kept in 
stock, but larger sizes can be obtained on order. The 


R=PATENTS-RENDING - 


Fig. 2. 


stand is 294 inches in height, but it can be raised to 4 fee 
or 4 feet 8 inches without any loss of rigidity. The draws 
ing-board can be fixed either horizontal or inclined, ae 
desired. The new stand will be found a capital substituto 
for the cumbrous wooden trestles; and as there can be nl 
warping of material it will always remain in its norma 
state. It will be found an acquisition in all offices whether 
large or small. 
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“MINERVA” PAINT. 


Tue increasing popularity of “ Minerva” paint, Satinette ” 
and the other specialties manufactured by Messrs. Pinchin, 
Johnson & Company, Limited, 23, 24, 25 Billiter Street, 
E.C., has made it necessary for the firm to look out for 
new London offices, as those in Billiter Street are not 
nearly large enough to cope with the demand upon space. 
We understand that negotiations are now 1n progress to 
acquire an extensive site near by—two complete buildings 
of five floors each, where it is intended to keep a good stock 
of the different specialties so that urgent orders can be 
despatched direct from the City office instead of from the 
works at Stratford. A handsome show-room and a perma- 
nent exhibit is also contemplated, so that intending users of 
paints, enamels, &c., will be able to see specimens of work 
actually done. A telephone, writing materials and accom- 
modation will be at the disposal of visitors, and these 
little conveniences will we are sure be much appreciated. 
And as the proposed premises are near the Baltic Exchange 
and in close touch with the markets, busy men will be able 
to “look in” when in the City. We expect to be in a 
position to give further particulars, address, &c., shortly. 


HOUSING PROBLEM IN GERMANY. 


ALTHOUGH during the past year no laws were passed in 
Germany which could be said to have solved the difficult 
problem of hyyienic house accommodation, still earnest 
endeavours were made through the so-called “ kleinen 
mittel” (petty measures) at least to palliate the evil. 
Among these “petty measures” are reckoned all ad- 
ministrative decrees issued with a view to the improve- 
ment of dwellings (more especially for the poorer classes) 
without any radical interference on the part of Parliamentary 
legislation. First and foremost must be mentioned the 
activity of the Government authorities and municipal 
corporations for the purpose of providing suitable dwellings 
for their officials. 

Besides the Imperial Home Office (Reichsamt des Innern) 
the Imperial Postal Administration also has for some time 
past devoted its attention to the question of dwelling accom- 
modation. At first dwellings were provided for subordinate 
officials in small country towns and at remote railway 


stations. In the year 1902, however, the matter of house 
accommodation in urban districts was placed in the hands 
of the General Post Office, and since then no less than 
300,000/. have been expended by this department in buying 
dwelling-houses or renting apartments. For this sum were 
purchased 515 houses—in about 700 places or localities— 
comprising 1,365 family tenements or flats and 93 rooms 
for unmarried officials, and 215 houses were rented with 
545 family tenements and 67 apartments for unmarried 
officials. These houses, chiefly situated in East.Germany, 
resemble in size and general appointments healthy work- 
men’s dwellings and with each “ wohnung” or family tene- 
ment in rural districts is included a piece of arable land. 

By a law promulgated on July 16, 1906, the Prussian 
State granted the sum of 750,000/. for improving the housing 
accommodation of its subordinate officials and employés, 
3,700,000/. having previously been expended for the same 
purpose. Five-sevenths of this amount has been appro- 
priated for railway employés (two-thirds served for the 
erection of fiscal buildings), whilst the remainder was 
applied for the benefit of officials in other Government 
departments. With the money hitherto expended for this 
purpose by the Prussian Government some 20,000 sets of 
apartments have been provided, so that the Government 
contribution for each dwelling amounts to about 185/. The 
750,000/. recently granted will, in all probability, suffice to 
procure another 4,000 dwellings or flats. It may here be 
mentioned that in consequence of the steady rise in house 
rents that part of the salary of Prussian sub-officials which 
represents the Government allowance for rent was last year 
increased by 50 per cent. 

Next to the Imperial Government and the Government 
of Prussia, the kingdom of Bavaria has been foremost in 
providing dwelling accommodation for officials. It has been 
at pains not,only to provide healthy accommodation for 
officials, but also to grant loans at low rates of interest to 
the Government officials’ building societies, and upwards of 
175,000/. were devoted to this purpose in the course of the 
last few years. 

The second of the “petty measures” consists in sup- 
porting the so-called workmen’s building societies, com- 
prising persons of limited income irrespective of calling or 
profession. These organisations, being formed on the 
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principle of self-help and having purely benevolent aims, | also, though the point is open to some doubt, that in certain 
are all flourishing, chiefly as a result of the great assistance | cases workmen in the employ of contractors with the 
accorded them by the Federal Governments and municipal | Council for haulage or bridgework or similar purposes 
authorities in the shape of cheap credit and low-priced | might be entitled to claim compensation in the first instance 
building sites. At the present time more than 700 mutual | from the Council, the Council being entitled to be indem- 
benefit building societies, with about 120,000 members, are | nified by the contractors. The amount of compensation 
carrying on their work for the public welfare. Latterly the | might in certain events amount to 300/. in case of death or 
State insurance institutes (Landes-Versicherungs-Anstalten) | in case of incapacity for work to a weekly payment of 1/.a 
have rendered them special pecuniary assistance. week during incapacity, and the latter liability, if not 

Considerable progress has also been made with regard | redeemed, might continue for life. The liabilities of the 
to the official inspection of dwellings. In Bavaria and | Council will therefore be considerable, and the committee 
Hesse a chief inspector of dwellings was last year appointed | advise that an assurance be effected against all liabilities, 
in addition to the already existing local inspectors; his | whether arising under the present Act, the Employers’ 
duties are to instruct and advise the latter and to assist the | Liability Act or at Common Law. As the Act will come 
building societies as far as possible, and, being also in the | into operation on July 1 next, and the insurance companies 
service of the Federal Ministries of the Interior, this official | have only recently settled their forms of policy and rates of 
will form a permanent link between the Government and premiums, the committee ask for authority to select an 
the housing commissioners. | insurance company and to take the necessary steps to effect 

In Rhenish-Prussia, too, the communal authorities are | the policy. 
actively engaged in promoting the effective inspection of 


dwellings, the town of Essen—which has become so well- 
known through the great Krupp works and which contains THE GERMAN CEMENT TRADE, 


upwards of 231,000 inhabitants—being particularly active Tue struggle last year in overcoming the period of 
in combating the existing hygienic and moral evils by means | depression was more protracted and severe in the cement 
of dwelling-house inspection. | trade than in nearly all other branches of German industry. 
| Unhindered over-production and ruinous competition had 
| affected the trade to such an extent that it began to recover 
' gradually only after the majority of other industries had 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, 1906. already for some time enjoyed the benefit of the general 
THE committee of the Berkshire County Council report that | economic improvement. ‘This recovery was accelerated by 
they have considered the Workmen’s Compensation Act, | the boom in the building trade, and plentiful orders for 
1906, and its application to the staff of the Council’s high- | large quantities of cement from various foreign countries, 
ways and bridges department. They are advised that with | and, as a result, most of the works succeeded in increasing 
the exception of the county surveyor, who being a person | their sales during the year under review. Owing to the 
employed otherwise than by manual labour whose | growing activity in the building line, which was not dis- 
remuneration exceeds 250/. a year is outside the scope of | turbed by lock-outs, as in the previous year, both the 
the Act, the whole of the staff, including those employed in | demand at home and the exportaticn to foreign coun- 
the office as well as those working on the roads, will come | tries—which was particularly large to San _ Francisco 
within the definition of ‘‘ workmen,” and be entitled in | and Valparaiso—attained considerable dimensions. The 
certain events to compensation under the Act; and that the | active exportation had, moreover, the effect of diminishing 
definition of the word ‘‘employer” includes a County | the competition of the works on the home market ; 
Council, the exercise of their powers and duties being /those in West and Central Germany endeavoured to 
treated by the Act as their “trade or business.” It appears | lessen competition by mutual price conventions, and the 
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Rhenish-Westphalian Syndicate actually succeeded in 
raising the price of cement from 17/. los. to 20/. and 20/. 3s. 
per double truck. Nevertheless, the prevailing conditions 
of competition gave rise to many complaints; on the one 
hand, the swelling of the ranks of producers by the continual 
establishment of independent new cement works naturally 
still more handicapped the syndicates which, by reason of 
their numbers alone, are already much restricted in their 
efficiency ; whilst, on the other hand, Belgium in the West 
and Austria-Hungary and Russia in the East dump 
their produce over the unprotected customs frontiers 
into Germany. The position of the works in Upper 
Silesia became particularly unfavourable. Since the 
commercial treaties accorded all most-favoured-nation 
countries exemption from duty for cement, these works 
had to suffer most acutely by reason of the competition 
of the extremely efficient Austrian concerns, which 
are united in a powerful cartel. This cartel and one 
of the Austrian factories near the frontier could only be met 
by the Upper Silesian works paying them a considerable 
indemnity, and also by the latter undertaking to diminish 
their exports to Austria-Hungary. Russia also threatened 
to compete with the East: German works. Protected by 
Customs rates, which much impaired the importation of 
German cement, the Russian works were active in their 
endeavours to dispose of their produce in Germany. The 
fact that competition from this quarter did not become more 
formidable was only due to the internal political disturb- 
ances, which naturally much impeded the efficiency of the 
Russian cement industry. 


DRAINAGE OF PRETORIA. 


In the report of the Pretoria Sewage Disposal Commission 
which has just been issued, it is stated that at present 
Pretoria has no sewerage system. The Town Council 
proposed to sewer the town, to conduct the sewage by 
gravitation through Daspoort, to treat it in septic tanks and 
filters, and to discharge the effluent from the filters into the 
Aapies river or to apply it to irrigation. The objections 
brought against the scheme were as follows:—That the 
treatment of sewage at the site proposed will cause annoy- 


ance to neighbouring residents; that to turn the effluent 
into the Aapies will constitute a danger or an offence, or 
both, to residents lower down the river; that the proposed 
storm overflow will contaminate the river with crude 
sewage; that the erection of the proposed works will 
depreciate the value of adjacent property ; that the Council 
can only justify establishing sewage works on this site 
against the will of the owner and of the neighbours by 
showing that no other site is practicable, and that they have — 
failed to show this; that it is in any case unnecessary to 
expropriate so large an area. 

The Commission then state :—Apart from the objections, 
we see no reason to doubt the general propriety of the 
scheme. No one has denied that a sewerage scheme of 
some kind is necessary, and bacterial treatment is a recog- 
nised method of dealing with the problem. The real ques- 
tion is as to the validity of the objections. 

The conclusions of the Commission are as follows :-— 
The scheme will probably be the cause of occasional annoy- 
ance to persons residing in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the site. The effluent will not appreciably injure the 
river. The storm overflow at Daspoort is unnecessary and 
should be abolished. The erection of the proposed works — 
will substantially depreciate the value of adjacent property. 
The Council have failed to satisfy us that the location site 
will not meet all reasonable requirements. It is not strictly 
necessary to expropriate so much ground, but it is desirable, 
as much in the interests of the objectors as in thuse of the 
Council. In conclusion, the Commission state that they 
could not recommend His Excellency the Governor to sanc- 
tion the proposed scheme. 


AS AMERICANS SEE US. 


Tue deputy-consul of the United States at Birmingham, Mr, 
Ernest Harker, reports that continuous building operations in 
the district create a market for large quantities of construc- 
tion materials. 

For the fiscal year 1905-6 there were erected in Birming- 
ham 1,180 houses and shops, 44 factories, 18 business 
premises, 6 churches and schools, 177 miscellaneous build- 
ings, while 212 buildings were altered or enlarged. The 
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city has 540,000 inhabitants and is still growing. Coventry, 
a neighbouring city, is also expanding, due to the rapid 
growth of the motor-car industry. 

The total value of sawn, split, planed or dressed wood 
imported into the United Kingdom during the calendar 
year 1906 amounted in value to 90,195,507 dols., against 
74,241,522 dols. the year previous. The receipts from 
Russia increased from 24,150,454 dols. to 29,069,064 dols. ; 
from Sweden, 16,751,597 dols. to 19,481,926 dols; from 
Canada, 15,901,340 dols. to 20,382,780 dols. ; and from the 
United States, 8,241,642 dols. to 9,976,160 dols. The major 
part of this wood was for building purposes:;. There seems 
to be no reason why American lumbermen should not be 
shipping more well-seasoned wood in the form of floor 


joists, boarding for floors, beams and rafters for roofs, | 


mouldings for window and door frames, matched boards 
for lining, doors, &c. 

Considerable timber in the hewn state is also imported, 
the values in 1906 having been 18,009,500 dols. of hewn fir, 
oak and teak wood, and 13,202,834 of pit props or pit wood. 
The United States leads in the supply of the former, fur- 
nishing 4,260,752 dols. worth last year. The Vice-Consul 


forwards a manufacturer’s wholesale selling price list of | 


building hardware, which is available to the American trade 
at the Bureau of Manufactures. 

The Consul, Mr. Albert Halstead, of Birmingham, sug- 
gests :— 

“With proper cultivation of the British field the 
American proportion of wood and timber imports can be 
increased. Freight from the United States is necessarily a 
must important item, but if the slower vessels, including 
those of the tramp order, were used, American wood and 
timber should be able to compete on practically equal terms 
with that from Russia and Canada, though Scandinavian 
timber must always have a decided advantage. 

“Only seasoned timber should be shipped, because this 
is a very damp climate, and wood that is not properly 
seasoned very often swells and gets out of shape.. Lumber- 
men who would sell timber profitably in the United King- 
dom must be prepared to keep large stocks on hand, that 
they may be able to fill orders without delay. A seaport 


| clpal—and 


should be selected for lumber storage purposes, so that by | 


sea or rail other ports and the interior can be easily reached 


| 


and orders filled promptly. The time required to deliver 
lumber from the United States upon receipt of an order 
from the United Kingdom is too great to obtain all the 
possible trade in lumber, unless large stocks are kept here. 
At the same time lumber merchants must be prepared to 
give long credits and adapt themselves fully to British 
commercial conditions. Nor can they expect satisfactory 
results if they attempt to sell by the correspondence method. 
They must have agents or representatives on the ground. 

“As to what is called in England ‘builders’ iron- 
mongery,’ it is imperative that such materials should be 
kept on hand in the United Kingdom at some central point, 
so that orders can be received and goods delivered promptly, 
because merchants who deal in hardware—and this really 
applies to all kinds of merchants in the United Kingdom— 
do not carry large stocks, but order as needed. They ex- 
pect manufacturers or factors to be ready to supply them 
promptly.” 


BUSINESS IN CHICAGO. 


AccorDING to the report of Mr. Consul Finn on the trade of 
the Chicago district, one of the curious phases of the 
present prosperity of the United States is the number of 
vacancies in the public service—federal, State and muni- 
the few persons offering themselves for 
examination for these posts. These vacancies are caused 


| by so many of the clever men who have held these 
| positions having been induced to leave them by the much 


larger salaries offered them by the important firms with 
which they come in contact, salaries which they can never 


| get from Government; on the other hand, a considerable 


number of men of ability enter the public service in the 
hopes of, in time, getting one of those good mercantile 
posts. The dearth, however, of applicants recently caused 
the postponement of examinations advertised to be held in 
Chicago for posts with salaries from 200/. a year upwards. 
He continues :—I have no means of knowing what British 
money is being invested in here, but from inquiries as to 
companies of all kinds in which people have put their 
money, and who later on write to the Consulate for 
information as to their investments, I know that much 
money is invested in wildcat schemes, often by people who 
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can ill afford to lose it. Safe investments can be obtained 
here which will return from 43 per cent. to 6 per cent., but 
after that every increase in percentage promised means 
increased risk. 

A demand for many British goods could be created by 
proper advertising. In 1906 His Majesty’s Government 
sanctioned my devoting a part of the Consulate to exhibiting 
samples of goods, photographs, catalogues, &c., but the 
British merchant has been slow to take advantage of my 
proposal. Barbadoes, however, has sent samples of 
different products, and a number of inquiries ab6ut quanti- 
ties available and prices have been made by local merchants 
with a view to business. hig 


Such a sample-room or permanent exhibition’ 6f British’ 


manufactures, not heavy machinery or such articles, could, 
I am positive, prove of great benefit, but it must have the 
support’ of the British manufacturer who will’ keep his 
show of examples up to date. This plan of bringing and 
keeping the manufactures of a country before the public is 
being very strongly advocated by the United States consuls 
as the best way to bring the goods of their country before 
the public of other lands, and in several places in the 
United States European countries have some association or 
commercial agents who exhibit samples with good results. 
The British merchant is holding his own in this market as 
compared with other countries, but could do better if he 
would only adapt himself to the methods in vogue here, and 
to do this he must advertise, and for some articles he could, 
through an agent here, do a large mail order business. 
This idea has been brought’ before more than one British 
manufacturer but without success. The American manu- 
facturer advertises all through the British empire, while 
European houses practically leave the United States alone. 

The future of Chicago as the centre of the iron and steel 
industry would seem to be assured with the commencement 
of the building of the works of the United States Steel 
Corporation in Gary, Indiana, only a few miles from 
Chicago. 

It is estimated that 1,500,000 tons of rails were rolled 
for Western railroads, more than half of which had to be 
brought from the Eastern States, but the new works will 
have capacity to supply this amount annually, and as half 
or more of the bars, structural shapes and plates used in 


the West also have to be ordered and rolled further East 
the economy of having the new plant can be easily realised, 
while the erection of another plant is under consideration at 
or near Duluth, close to the mines. 

During the year two blast furnaces, with an annual 
capacity of 300,000 tons, were completed; seven with a 
capacity of 1,100,000 tons were commenced, and seven with 
the same capacity are projected. Four of these are under 
construction and four projected at Gary. Eight 50-ton open- 
hearth furnaces, seven at South Chicago, with a capacity of 
210,000 tons, were completed, while twenty-eight 60-ton 
furnaces are building at Gary, three 50-ton ones close by ; 


twenty-eight more’ 60-ton ones are to be built during the 


Year deGary,,<, acute 

The United States Steel Corporation now produces about 
75 per cent. of the output of this district, and when their 
projected schemes are completed will have 85 per cent., 
while next year the plant at Gary, which is termed ‘ The 
Indiana Steel Company,” should be able to turn out 
1,500,000 tons. 

They are also building rail mills at Gary with a monthly 
capacity of 75,000 tons, and at Chicago with 7,500 tons. 
Plate mills at Gary, monthly capacity 25,000 tons ; and at 
South Chicago 7,500 tons. Steel bar mills at Gary, four 
mills, 14 inches, 12 inches, roinches. and 8 inches respec- 
tively, with a monthly capacity of 30,000 tons ; a track bolt 
plant at Jonet, Illinois, with an annual capacity of 240,000 
kegs, and a pace bar plant of 120,000 tons. Cooling beds are 
being built at Milwaukee with sheer tables and blooming, 
slabbing and billet mills at Gary. The International Har- 
vester Company and the Inland Steel Company at Indiana 
Harbour are each building bar mills of 6,250 tons monthly. 
capacity, while the American Rolling Mills Company is 
putting up mills to roll iron bars with 4,000 tons capacity. 

The great development of the year has been the increase 
in use or construction of open-hearth furnaces, twenty- 
one having been completed with an annual capacity of 
873,000 tons, forty-seven under construction estimated at 
2,189,360 tons, and those interested have decided to build 
seventy-six more with an output of 4,500,000 tons in the 
near future, while only one important addition of a 
Bessemer plant with an output of 300,000 tons has been 
made in Ohio. 


“THE CORNFIELD.” 


1. Ploughing. 3: Mowing. 
2. Harrowing. 4. Carting. 


5. The Products of the Cornfield. 


A. Splendid Example of Colour Work by 
M. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. 


Price 10s. 6d. the Set. 


“THE HAMILTON FRIEZE.” 


1. An Offering to Ceres. 
2. The Education of Bacchus. 
3. Minerva Visiting the Muses. 


4. Judgment of Midas. 


A BEAUTIFUL FRIEZE IN BARTOLOZZI 
MEZZOTINT, 


By W. HAMILTON. 
Price 10s. 6d. the Set. 


lost profitable industry 


Why don’t you make from sand, quarryings, &c., 
mixed with Cement : 


CONCRETE BRICKS, CEMENT ROOFING TILES, 
CEMENT SLABS, CEMENT PIPES, STAIR-STEPS, 
BUILDERS’ MOULDINGS OF ANY KIND ? 


By aid of our illustrated simple directions for working, 
an ordinary workman will be able to manufacture 
these materials on our well-tried machines without 
much training. 


Ask for Prospectus 24, in every language, about 


SAND UTILISING MACHINES, 
MOULDS FOR PIPES, STEPS, &c. 


Cement Colours for the Artificial Stone Industry. 


Each machine is tested before leaving our Works. Our 
machines are used by several hundreds of cement 
goods manufactories in all parts of the world. For 
erecting the machines and fitting up complete plants 
we send our experienced foremen for a while or for good. 


Correspondence in all universal languages. 
LEIPZIGER GEMENTINDUSTRIE DR. GASPARY & Co, 
MARKRANSTADT, near LEIPZIG (GERMANY). 


SPECIAL MACHINE WORKS. 
Manufactory of cement goods. 
Colour Mill.—Sand tested and worked for trial. 
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Published weekly, subscription 19s. per annum for Great 
Britain, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s. 6d. 
All business communications to the Managing Director, 

P. A. GILBERT. WOOD, 


Publishing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, England. 


*.* Entered in the United States of America as second-class 
matter. Agents for America, The International News 
Co., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London 
England, and New York. 


As Westminster has become one of the most important centres 

of the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

& CO., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 

FIELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 


Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth,, Australia ; Welling- 
ton, Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 

SouTH AFRICA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 

Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 


& 


of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 


‘received after the first post_on Tuesday mornings, 


and no. proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


later than first post on Saturday mornings, | 


. EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject.a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 

complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All ietters must be addressed “ LEGAL 

ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Buid- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in. which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


IRELAND. — July 1.— The Kingstown Urban District 
Council invite competitive drawings for houses for the 
very poor, The first: premium will be roo/ and the 
second 20/. The selected plans to become the sole pro- 
perty of the Council, and no further remuneration shall be 
paid to the architect should the Council decide to carry out 
the works themselves, Particulars may he obtained on a 
deposit of 1s. with Mr. M. A. Manning, town clerk, Kings- 
town, Ireland. q 

IRELAND.—July 2.—The Kilkenny Corporation . invite 
competitive designs for a Carnegie free library, to cost not 
more than 1,800/, All particulars from Mr. E, O’Connell, 
town clerk, City Hall, Kilkenny. 

WeymoutH.—July 30.—The Weymouth Town Council 
invite designs for a pavilion to be erected on the north side 
of the pier. One hundred guineas will be awarded for the 
selected design, such design to become the property of the 
Council. Mr. H. A. Huxtable, town clerk;. Municipal Offices, 
Weymouth. 


CONTRACTS. OPEN. 


Arriston.—June 8.—For the erection’ of a public — 
élementary school. Mr. F. J. Wood, county surveyor, 
County Hall, Lewes. 

AyisHam.—June 10.—For providing and fixing a water- 
closet in the old men’s bedroom at the workhouse, and for 
laying the necessary drains therefrom. Mr- Henry J. 
Gidney, clerk, Aylsham, Norfolk. 

BLACKMINSTER.—June 1o.—-For the rebuilding in brick- 
work of Blackminster bridge, near Evesham, and the 
Littleton and Badsey Railway station (G. W. R.).* Deposit 
12 1s. , Mr. J. H. Garrett, surveyor of county bridges, Shire 
Hall, Worcester. é, 

Boston.—June 15.—For school coal-house to be erected 
at Gipsy Bridge school, near Boston, also for painting as 
per specification. Mr. J. H. Tooley, 6 Bridge Street, Boston, 
Lincs. 


PATENT CALORIFIER. 


No Steam Trap required. ~ 


“BRIGHTSIDE” 


PATENT CALORIFIERS 


(NO STEAM TRAP REQUIRED) 


For HEATING APPARATUS and HOT WATER 
SUPPLY. | 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION AND ECONOMICAL IN WORKING. 


SPECIFIED BY H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS AND LEADING 
ARCHITECTS FOR ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS. 


THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. 
SHEFFIELD, & 28 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


PRICH LIST ON APPLICATION. 
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‘© BRIGHTSIDE 
IMPROVED” PATEN’s 
CALORIFIER, 
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, Bristot.—June 14.—For the construction of the follow: 
ing sub-stations, for the electrical committee ;—(1): Oldfield 
Road, Hotwells; (2) Chalks, Road, St. George ; (3). Cowper 
Street, St. George ;. (4) Cloud. Hill, St. George. Deposit 
2/. 2s. Mr. H. Faraday Proctor, city electrical engineer, 
City Electrical Engineer’s office, Temple Back, Bristol. 


BrouGHTy FErRY.— June 13.—For'the erection of a ‘post 
office at Broughty Ferry, Dundee. Deposit’ 1/, rs. Mr. W. 
T. Oldrieve, H.M. Office of Works, Parliament Square, 
Edinburgh. 

CHELMSFoRD.—June 11.—For the erection of a post office 
at Chelmsford. Deposit 17 1s. The Commissioners of 
H.M. Works and Public Buildings, H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


CHERITON FitzpainE.—June 14.—For the erection of farm 
buildings at Stockaton Farm, Cheriton Fitzpaine, Devon. 
Messrs. Cook & Birmingham, land agents, Tiverton. 


Crosspy.—June 14.—For the erection of an elementary 
school at Crosby, near Scunthorpe, Lincs, for the Lindsey 
County Council education committee. Deposit 2/.2s. Bills 
of quantities and form of tender may be had on application 
before May 28 to Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank 
Street Chambers, Lincoln. 


East Ham.—June 18,—For repairing, painting and 
sundry work at Fourth Avenue, Napier Road and Sandring- 
ham Road schools. Deposit 5/.. Mr. R. L. Curtis, com- 
mittee’s architect, 11 and 12 Finsbury Square, E.C. 


ENnFIELD.—June 18.—For the erection of a block of 
schools at Eastfield Road, Enfield Highway. Deposit 3/. 38: 
Applications for bills of quantities should be sent before 
May 31 to the architect, Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, 22 Bucking- 
ham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


FELTHAM.—June 11.—For alterations to nine classrooms 
at the Feltham industrial school, Middlesex, consisting of 
the insertion of new windows and air flues, and decorative 
work consequent thereon. The Architect’s Department, 
15 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


FRESHFIELD.—For the erection of a convalescent home, 
Freshfield, Lancashire. Deposit 2/ 2s. The Estates Office, 
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GreensibE.—June 18.—For the erection of a new Council 
school at Greenside, near Ryton. Mr. J. Moréson, architect, 
77 Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. © >. 1% : 
Hatirax.—June 17.—For the erection of a covered play- 
Shed at Siddal school. Mr. James Lord, CE., ‘borough 
engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. ae: Swe . 


Hitt Enp.—June 25.—For the erection of additional 
works at the Herefordshire County lunatic asylum at Hill 
End, near St. Albans. Deposit 22, Mr. George T, Hine, 35 
Parliament Street, Westminster. 3 


ILrorp.—June 25.—For the erection of a public library 
and hall, &c., at the junction of Kingswood Road and High 
Road, Seven Kings. Deposit 5/ 5s, Mr. Herbert Shaw, 
engineer and surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, Ilford, 
Essex. 


IRELAND.—June 11.—For erecting a retaining wall at the 
mill'race in Middleton, Armagh. Mr. H. C. Parkinson, 
Workhouse, Armagh. 


IRELAND.—June 15.—For building 4 hotel in Foyle 
Street, Londonderry. Mr. Patrick H. Elliott, architect, 
Castle Street, Londonderry. : 


IsLEwoRTH.—June 11.—For the carrying-out of certain 
work at Grosvenor House and Dundee House, Mill Plat. 
Mr. William Stephens, clerk, Union Offices, Isleworth, W. 


JARROW.—June 10.—For excavating trench with wood 
backing and wallings to build a concrete quay wall near the 
ferry landing No. 1, Corporation Quay. Also for removing 
brick convenience and filling-up space at back of concrete 
wall, and making road alongside wall to quay line. Mr. J. 
Petree, borough surveyor, Jarrow. 


LEADGATE AND WasHINGTON.— June 18.—For the erection 
of Council schools at Leadgate and Washington, Durham. 
For Leadgate school, at the office of Mr. C. T. Wilson, 
21 Durham Road, Blackhill, R.S.O., Durham ; for Washing- 
ton school, at the office of Mr. J. W. Hanson, 79 King Street, 
South Shields. 


LEEps.—June 12.—For the erection of tenement dwell- 
ings. Deposit 3/. 3s. _ Mr. W. T. Lancashire, city engineer, 
Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 


& W. WADE & co. 


FLAXMAN mC Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM, 


j Manufacturers of all kinds of TILES and 
: | : ES CERAMIC MOSAICS. 
/ DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLIGATION: 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
With BALL BEARING FITTINGS. For dividing Schools, Halls, &c. 
THE ACME OF PERFECTION. — WORKS FREELY AND EASILY. CAN BE OPENED AND CLOSED BY’A BOY. 


Architects’ Specifications carried out in all kinds of Wood. 
ESTIMATES FREE on application to— 


R. E. JAMES, 124 Princes Road, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 
i 


a peewee FOR “Fl gm 
CANDY ’S) noone 1s, | CANDY’S 
14 NEW STREET,/} SANITARY PIPES, |14 NEW STREET, 
[|BIRMINGHAM.| GLAZED BRICKS. |BIRMINGHAM. 


THE “PEARSON” FIRE BACK. 


_ FIRECLAY GRATE BACKS OF ALL KINDS.: 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 


| 


GALBRAITH & WINTON 


BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER, 


- Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW. 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


—_ MOoOTHERWELIL.—— 


WP 08 nd 
t vite of OO 


78 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
Vol. LXXVII, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 
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LeLanT.—June 15.—For the erection of residence at 
Lelant, Cornwall. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect,. Green 
Lane, Redruth. 

LEVENSHULME.—June 11.—For the rebuilding. of the 
Pack Horse hotel, Stockport Road, Levenshulme, Lancs. 
Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. N. Hartley Hacking, architect, 50 Black- 
friars, Manchester. 

LirttE Horton.—For the various works (joiners’ ex- 
cepted) required in the erection of branch stores and 
thirteen through houses at Smiddles Lane, Little Horton, 
Bradford. Messrs. John Drake & Son, architects, Queens- 
bury. 

Lonpon.—June 11.—For the supply and erection of an 
above-ground convenience at Church End, Willesden, N.W. 
Deposit 107, Mr. O. Claude Robson, Public Offices, Dyne 
Road, Kilburn, N.W. 

Lonpon.—June 11.—For the erection of an extension to 
the Council electricity works, High Street, Mortlake, S.W. 
Deposit 14. 1s. Mr. G. B. Tomes, A.M.LC.E., The Council 
House, Mortlake, S.W. 


Lonpon.—June 19.—For alterations at their workhouse | 


and infirmary in Harrow Road, W., for the Paddington 
Board of Guardians. Deposit 5/7. 5s. Mr. F. J. Smith, 
architect, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. | 

Lowestort.—June 24.—For the building of retort-house 
and coalyard wall for the Gas and Water Company. Deposit 
2/. 2s. Messrs. F. & C. Hawksley, civil engineers, 30 Great 
George Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Luton.—June 24.—For the extension of the electricity 
station buildings, for the Town Council. Deposit 2/. 2s. 
Mr. S. F. L. Fox, borough engineer, Town Hall, Luton. 


NARBOROUGH.—June 12.—For the erection and com 
pletion of an isolation hospital at the new asylum at Nar- 
borough, near Leicester. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. Everard, 
Son & Pick, architects, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

NETTLESWORTH.—June 18.—For alterations at Nettles- 
worth, Ford, Fulwell and Newbottle St. Matthew’s Council 
schools, Durham. The County Education Committee’s 
Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Oxp TRAFFoRD.—June 12 —For the erection of a public 
elementary school at Stretford Road, Old Trafford. 


ELECTRIC 


e= 


SET 


FINEST ‘HYDRO ” MADE. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 


CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 


Anchor Street, 


ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 


LONDON OFFICE, Telephone No. 3545 London Wall. 


On Admiralty and War Office Lists. — } 
principal Railway Companies, Corporations, &c. for Granite 

Concrete Paving Flags, Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, &c. 5 
Telegrams," EXCELSIOR, FINEDON,” Nat, Tel. No. 10 Finedon. | # 


EXCELSIOR 


HARD BLUE STONE,| 


principally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 
Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


STEEL ROOFS 


W. & J. OAKES, 


Hunslet, 
Telephone No. 583. 


WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. 


LARGEST STEAM WELL-BorInG TOOLS IN THE KINGDOM, 


Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr, Frank Mee, Barchitect, 32 Victoria 
Street, Manchester. 

PonTEFRACT.—June 11.—For alterations and additions 
to the Central Café. . Messrs. Garside & Pennington, archi- 
tects and surveyors, Pontefract and Castleford. 

PortsmouTH.—July 1.—For fitting-up and furnishing 
the free library at the Municipal Institute in Park Road, 
and the conversion, removal and refixing of various old 
fittings. Deposit, 34. 3s Mr. G, E. Smith, architect, 
145 Victoria Road North, Southsea. 

St. Ervan.—July 5.—For the erection of a Wesleyan 
chapel at St. Ervan Village, St. Issey, R.S.O., near Padstow, 
Cornwall. Mr. W. T, Martyn Mear, architect and surveyor, 
Rock, Wadebridge. 

St. HELens.—June 19.—For the erection of schools in 
College Street, St. Helens, Lancs. Deposit 17 1s. Mr. 
Frank S. Biram, architect, Hardshaw Street, St. Helens. 

ScoTLAND.—June 12.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plasterer, painter and glazier’s work of dwelling- 
houses to be erected in King Edward Street, Fraserburgh. 
Mr. W. S. F. Wilson, architect, Broad Street, Fraserburgh. 

SEACOMBE FERRyY.—June 10.—For pointing of brickwork, 
repairing and renewing brickwork and slating, and generally 
repairing hydraulic tower, engine-house, &c., Seacombe 
Ferry, Cheshire. Mr. W. H. Travers, engineer and sur- 
veyor, Public Offices, Egremont, Cheshire. 

SETTLE.—June 14.—For taking-down and rebuilding re- 


taining wall at Mill Bridge, Long Preston ; also work for 


improving corner at Town End, Wigglesworth. Mr. W. A. 
Stuart, highway surveyor, Town Hall, Settle. 

Soutu SHrieLps.—June 17.—For the construction of con- 
veniences, Laygate Circus. Mr.. S. E. Burgess, borough 
engineer and surveyor, Chapter Row, South Shields. 

SrAINLAND.—June 8.—For the erection of a fireproof 
mill at Dog Lane mills, Stainland, Yorks. Messrs. Chas. F. 
Horsfall & Son, architects, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 

Srockport.—June 1o.—For engine-house, engine-bed, 
economiser-setting, &c. Deposit 5s. Mr. E. C. Mills, engi- 
neer, 40 Victoria Buildings, Manchester. 

Srow-oN-THE-WoLp.—June 11.—For the erection of 
lavatories, &c., and the redrainage of the workhouse build- 


BERKEFELD 
FILTERS 


TIRED? GE Vac 
WATER IN SUFFICIENT 
QUANTITIES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION. 
MOST EASILY CLEANED. 


Contractors to the 


LEEDS. 


House Filter ‘‘H’’ for attaching 
to main service pipe over sink, 
Capacity 25 gallons per hour. 


ah pie the Price - - 30/- complete. 
Ay i2 2p, ree, Full particulars on application. 
ym. &, y 7 Sd 
Rng Yang 
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Betctald Filter Co Herd. 
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ings. /Messrs. Chatters & Smithson, aieeig > Regent 
Street, Cheltenham. 

Strdop..+June ig.—For. alterations to tHe girls and 
infants’, departments .of the Strood .Church of: England 
school, Kent. Deposit 10s. 6d. Mr. Apsley Kennette, cor- 
respondent, Guildhall, Rochester. 

SwanaGE.—June ie kas building Swanage Wesley 
Centenary hall and school, Derset. Messrs. W. Th Chinchen 
& Son, architects, Wimborne. 


TERRINGTON St. CLEMENT.—June 8.—For the erection of 


shop, with house and premises and private dwelling-house, 
at Terrington St. Clement, Norfolk. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. 
Walker & Walker, architects aud surveyors, Wisbech. 


_THoRNE.—June 8.—For the erection of a Primitive 
Methodist church at Thorne, Yorks. ‘Mr. W. G. Smithson, 
A.R.LB.A., architect, 13 Bond Street, Leeds. 

amar eas the erection of twenty-five cottages at Glyn 


Wa es.—June 12.—For building anew chancel, vestries, 
organ chamber, south chapel and heating chamber to the 
parish church of St. John, Penydarren. Deposit 2/. 2s, 
Mr..E. M. Bruce Vaughan,.architect, Cardiff. pe hS 
, Wates.—June 13.—For alterations and additions to the 
Smiths’ Arms, Aber-Bargoed. Mr. Geo. Kenshole, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Station Road, Bargoed. ebay 


Wates.—June 13.—For the erection of a residence, with 


stables. and cottage, at Creigian. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs, 
A. O. Evans, Williams & Evans, oreanee Post Office. 
Chambers, Pontypridd. ; c 


Wa es.—June 13.—For taking-down and rebuilding the! 


Cross Sts hotel at Dunraven Street, Tonapandy. Deposit 
OO eh eae 
Porth, veel 
iar. —June 14.—For fireproof flooring (1,000 yards 
approximate), concrete staircases and iron fire-escape stair- 


James T. Jenking, architect and surveyor, — 


cases for the Carmarthen new workhouse. Mr. Arthur I. 
Jones, architect, 2 Spilman Street, Carmarthen. 

Wates. — June 14. — For the enlargement of Hirwait 
parish church. Mr. George E. Halliday, diocesan surveyor, 
19 Castle Street, Cardiff. 

Wates.—June 17.-—For the execution of jobbingwork at 
their schools for ensuing twelve months, for the Ebbw Vale 
education committee, Mon. Deposit 10s. 6d. Mr. Henry 
Waters, committee’s architect, Waungoch, Beaufort, or 
at Market Chambers, Ebbw Vale. 

Wates.—June 18.—For: the erection OF county court 
offices at Swansea. Deposit 1/. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, 
&c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

WaALeEs.—June 19.—For the erection of ten houses at 
Perth. Mr. James T. Jenkins, architect, Perth. 


WaALeEs.—June 21.—For the erection of a chapel, lecture 
hall, classrooms, &c., at Park Hill, Bangor. Messrs. 
Richard Davies & Sons, architects, Bangor. 

WAaLnNeEyY.—June 17.-—For the whole or separate trades 
in new church, Walney, Barrow-in-Furness. Messrs. 
Austin & Paley, architects, Lancaster. 

West Ham.—June 17.—For the cleansing, repair and 
painting of schools to be executed during the summer 
vacation. Deposit 17. Send names by June 8 to Mr. William 


LITHOGRAPHEDIALEXR. FINDLAY & CO., LTD, 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
* STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


Neath. Glendinning Moxham, architect, 39 Castle 
Street, an) 5 

WALES. —June 8.—For the erection of a general accident 
and surgical hospital at Wyndham Street, Barry. Deposit 
B12: Mr. J. C. Pardoe, surveyor, 160 Holton Road, Barry. 

Wa tes. — June 10.— For the erection of county court 
offices at Pentre, Rhondda Valley. Mr. W. D. Morgan, 
architect, Post Office Chambers, Pentre. 

Wates.—June 1o.—For the erection of 54 dwelling- 
houses on the .Capel Estate, Tonyrefail; Mr. Rhys S. 
Griffiths, architect, Tonypandy, Rhondda. 

Wates.—June 11.—For the erection of twenty-eight 
houses at Troedyrhiw. Mr. T. Edmund Rees, architect and 
surveyor, Gernant, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—June 12.—For the following works, for the 
Glamorgan County Council, viz. :—(1) Erection of a school 
at Pengam ; (2) erection of.a school at Gilfach Fargoed ; 
(3) additions and alterations to Gendros Council school ; 
(4) additions and alterations to Waunarlwydd Council 
school; (5) additions and alterations to Peniel rien 
Council school, Llansamlet; (6) forming playground, i 
proving ventilation, &c., at the Maindy Council school, near 
Cowbridge. The Glamorgan County Offices, Westgate 
Street, Cardiff. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED) 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
especially fcr Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


“Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


QUANTITIRS, te, 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post 7d. 
Leather, ls. Telephone No. 434 W estminster. 


Telegrams, 


Under Royal Patronage. 


Snstant Despatch. 


GALVANIZED 
WROT. TUBES IRON ROOFING 
forGas,Water and Steam. and all necessary Fittings. 
6,000 LARCE ‘ESTATES use my WIRE NETTING, 


JOHN ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY . STRATFORD. 


GALVANIZED 


Telephon 
No. 238 
BRIXTO 


t 


Te Architects, 'Engineers, Builders, &Ce 


“‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


[Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth.' 
R.’s Method of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free. 

Wwe EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd... 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


THE BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPY,, LO. | BILL.S OF QUANTITIES LT oe 
KESWICK (Cumberland),  ( Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive. Quarriesin 7 R e B T. Sf : | ¢ r 4 D,; 


Cumberland and Westmorland, producing 
Draftsmen and Lithographers, | 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK SEA GREEN, 
OLIVE GREEN, and RUSTIC SLATES. - 

Nos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER; 

Telephone, No. 5$1 Victoria. : 


We hold an enormous assortment of SANITARY APPLIANCES, DRAINAGE FITTINGS, and TESTING MacrNE 
BatHs, LAVATORIES, SINKS, CLOSETS, and URINALS, and all kinds of Brass Work, . 


We can fit out buildings to any size, and, having a staff of competent plumbers, can quote for fitting u 
in any part of the World. Specialists in Ornamental Lead Roof Work and Rain-water Pipes. 


Send all Enquiries 0 HYGIENIC WORKS, RATHGAR ROAD, BRIXTON, S.W 


Also Manufacturers of GREEN STONEWORK, HEADS, SILLS, 
MULLIONS, STEPS, &c., to Architects’ Designs, 
SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. | 
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SUPPLEMENT 
acques, A.R.I.B.A., architect to the education committee 
: J Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. : TENDERS. 
WHITEHAVEN.—June -17.—For the erection and com- 
| pletion of a mixed secondary school. Deposit 2/. 2s. | é BEDFORD. ' | 
| Messrs. Grayson & Ould, architects, 31 James Street, For alterations and additions to Swan hotel. Mr. -T. 
_ Liverpool. THURLOow, architect, High Wycombe. ; 
Brignell : ; : P : 2 - £4,900. 0 0 
Tue Dundee Technicdl Institute committee have finally Spey 2 : : , } F : 2 S40 Eas 
_ approved of the plans of Mr. J. Langlands for the erection; Minter Sain © : : : : . - 4,381.0 0 
at a cost of 45,000/, of a new Technica! Institute for Sorby: Sor ae : - 4,381 90 0 
| Dundee. The style adopted is a Classic Renaissance, the ane By thet £ . . . 2 4b 42137, 0F 0 
_ facade being divided into three bays. Under the centre R aa ate : : : : ; -. 44552 00 
_ bay is the main entrance and vestibule, leading to the inner His inure & Son .. ‘ : : ; +) 4,100 0. O 
hall, from which runs the main stair.. To the right and left ries & Sons . : “ag . - 4,042 0 0 
of the main entrance are the library and examination hall, D arton & Dunstall . |. : . - 3,987 0 Oo 
directors’ room and offices. On the first floor are the board- ab ie ott : : ‘ + etrnshb Aza, Ware 
room and four lecture-rooms, and the second floor is wholly Mas, & Son’. , ; ‘ : » Bufp, 0 0 
_ occupied by the art department. © The art department con- Sadia’ <1. a ; Min act Ze 290° 
tains a large art hall with two painting: annexes, lecture- ae 1 & Cox. ; ; . ; : ; 31699 a ed 
room and classrooms for architecture, design and _ life eats : : : : . ‘ , . 3,698 0 oO 
ae mibson . : : : ; . : - 3,667 ete 
Martin . . : : : : : » 3,586 'ofo © 
Dr. Lystrser, medical officer to the Handsworth Urban Hunt & Son, High Wycombe (accepted ) 3,57T:Ho oO 
District Council, in his annual report upon the sanitary | ) Foals 
condition of the district states, in regard to new streets 
and new buildings, that during the year he reported two BLAKENEY. | : ; "f 
- sites to the plans and buildings sub-committee as undesirable | For alterations and additions to Council school.” Mr. R.S. 
_ for building purposes, and likely to lead to bad health of PuILLiPs, architect, Gloucester. Quantities: by!‘Méssrs. 
the persons occupying such houses. “It is a deplorable VALE & Kincsrorp, Gloucester. SUS: 
fact,” he says, “that such sites are attractive to the makers Coleman .« . F ASOLO | f 4191310. o 
of ground rents on account of their low price, and houses Byard & Sons ; : : F furl; o5OoOunO 
that are erected on these and other sites only just fulfil the Simmonds . : : : : ; «») .1,8305,05 -O 
bare requirements of. the local by-laws. Partly owing Cooke . : ; * : ; ‘ «1 O256 eee 
to the bad state of repair into which these houses rapidly Saunders & Sons, Ltd.. : : fA 3 SOUP WOOV15. 6 
fail, and partly owing to the special situation of some of Jones. . ; : : ; ; Lt.) eee) SQ 0 
such houses, there are now parts of the district rapidly Wall & Hook ; : . le, 2a ee ROSTPI AEM io oO 
degenerating into.slums.” Under the present systems of Preece; F . ; | Pte eae ~1 2, F207, 07 0 
road and house planning and construction this is inevitable, Drew .. : F ; : +. Mae -) dt OQOSNDr-O 
and as a large proportion of land in Handsworth still Walters & Son . ; eee iy . 1,660! :0 o 
remains unbuilt upon, the medical officer suggests that Orchard &-Peer. . : : Wak 2 43658 10). 0 
additional powers in the direction of town planning should Woolley & Son. . : : - asi, TGSEeIOl 0 
be asked for,.as well as power to restrict the number of Griffiths F : ; ; ; ~ =), 1,62Gho2 0 
houses per acre, and to. provide for open spaces. CoLiins & Goprrey, Tewkesbury (accepted) °1,584 0 ' 0 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


ROCHESTER KENT }} 
(owas OFFICE 139 DUEEK VICTORIA STE 
ee 
Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession), 
fe 2 d of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works : NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
30,000 bana); FMERSEY Docks, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
;OUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 


the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. ; 
ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


So SANS 


__ ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free LE = DS 
For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c, Some ? 


MOSAIC 2 TERRAZZO C 


14, NARROW PLAIN, BRISTOL. 


Teie. No. 2141. 


( Vincent Roperts 


CHERRY ROW, 


\ 
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tie SUPPLEMENT 
CANTERBURY. COLNE. 
For the restoration of Holy Cross Church. Messrs. Jennines | For drainage, paving, flagging, &e., of streets. 

& Gray, architects, Canterbury. . Atkinson . £1,675 10 7 
Wallis & Sons ae - £15739 o oj Green& Sons. -& 1,632 3 0 
Whiting Bros. -1,590 0 0 Warp & TETLEY, Bradford ‘(accepted ) L300 -olmd 
Denne . 1,580 0 oO 

ges . A 1.396 3G. OC 
naeee & Son 1,568 oO o FORFAR, 
Mount , 15500 O O} For retonstritctine the steading at North Mains farm, re- 
Adcock & Son 1,444 0 0 cently destroyed by fire. 
alae ee . Accepted tenders. 
ngleton ’ : ee 
BROWNING (accepted) 1,346 0 Oo Salen ae oS es er ee o 7 
Kerr, slater 192° 0 a 
CHIDDINGLY. 5 é M‘Laren & Son, plumber 83 14 6 
For the erection of master’s house in connection with 
Council school. 
CruseE, Lewes (accepted ) . 4410 0 0 HODDESDON. 
For making-up Briscoe Road, including drain. Mr. W. H 
i CHELTENHAM, FLoop, ee Hoddesdon. 
For repairs at workhouse. Mr. Tuos, MALvern, architect, Redhouse 3 ‘ 4909 9 6 

Cheltenham. Cuffley 891 4 6 
Pearce & Sons Ra 17a Rose 873. Ga 
Persey & Cornock . S23 01S O Soan : 835 14 4 
Brown ‘ 209 0-0 Randall . ; 799° 122 
Saunders & Sons 205 10 6 Wallace & Inns 747 7 
Eggleton & Co. {82-4776 Swaker . 733 19 9 
Coates . 166 0 oO Brazier . 725 
PARSLOW, Cheltenham (accepted) 165 a aes 0 Bell : 704. 0 0 

Griffiths & Co. 690 13 10 

Free & Sons . 668 5 8 

COBHAM, McEntee. . 657 16.0 

For the erection of twoshops. Messrs. DARTNELL & BANkKs, Pearson, Wilson & Co. 654 0 8 
architects, Croydon. Bloomfield 651 OMG 
Bacon & Son . £997 0 O Trueman 648 5 4 
Cropley & Sons 987, .G. 40 Rogers & Wood 636 8 6 
Kyle 860 0 oO E. G. Porter 621. Zam 
Skilton S38 150650 Williams 600 “453 
Deacon & Son 825° 0:0 G. Porter. 597 Ib 2 
Tucker 813.0 oO Tofts 596 1% 2 
Baldwin . : 790 0 O JACKSON, Forest Gate (accepted) 586 12 oO 
Gathercole Brothers 780170: 50 Surveyor’s estimate 635 1o"e 


| 
22 GEORGE SI} 


CAMBERWELL | 
[ONDON se 


EOR ALL CLIMATES. 
WATER-PROOF. 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF, 


Telephone 
2353 MOP = 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


@ILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 1870, 


CONCRETE FLAGS. 


HARD and DURABLE. 
For price, delivered at any Station, apply 


B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. | 


DECORATIVE: PLASTER: WORK 


LESS SLIPPERY THAN ANY OTHER ARTI- 


WILL CUT AND JOINT LIKE ‘ 
FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRESSED, 


NATURAL STONE, AND HAVE 


SIMILAR APPEARANCE. NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. EDCES 


SQUARE THROUCHOUT. 


TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL. : 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. | 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS: 


147 STRAND, LONDON, WW .C. (FIRST FLOOR.) 
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GREAT YARMOUTH. 
For the completion of St. James’s Church. Messrs. OLLEY 
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SUPPLEMENT 
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NANT W1CH—continued. 


Gc < J o 
& Hawarb, architects, Great Yarmouth. Earditie ge = AAS aaa 
Pestell . ; : : £3» 346 0 O Matthews 2g Oe 
Bowman & Sons. s420" G')O Pl 384) Qa? 
Hawes & Son 3,275 a2 0 ace eee 37 5." O 
ee. er igh o EAD, Nantwich (accepted ) 372. 090 
» Wiseman 3,198 0 oO : NEWLYN. 
Bell & Sons. 3,166 0 0 For improvements in harbour, including wharves, sheds, 
Moore & Sons 3,100 0 O retaining walls, &c. Mr. W. T. Douctass, engineer, 
Redding & Sons . 3,100 0 Oo 15 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Eastoe . : 3,030 0 0 Knights, Hyland & Co. . £25,521 14 10 
Porter | 2.991 3 4 Tilbury Contracting and Dredging Go, 24,392 15 10 
_. Hadingham . 2,975 10 oO Playfair & Toole . 22,170 4 8 
B. G. Beech . 2,075 0 O Bevis . . 21,245 6 5 
G. W. Beech 2,966 10 0 Matcham & Co. . 19,756 10 4 
Carter & Wright . 2,950 0 O Hobrough & Co. . 18,430 7 I 
SPENCER, Lants & Co., Felixstowe (accepted ) 2,865 0 oO ey : 18,186 14 0 
LONDON Colel" fee te oh 
: 17,005 18 7 
For alterations at St. Clement’s parish hall, Fulham Palace Carkeek 15,989 0 oO 
Road, S.W. Messrs. Monson & Sons, architects, Acton Fasey & Son. 15,319 2 10 
Vale, W., and at 22 Seg Street, Adelphi, W.C. Roa Lrp. , Plymouth (accepted) 14,924 17 4 
‘Adamson & ee i . £3,306 0 0 ngineer’s estimate . ‘ 14,700.90. 0 
Patman & Fotheringham 25210), 0 NORTHWOOD, 
Johnson 2,665 o o| For construction of about 700 yards of g-inch stoneware 
os ae rome) pipe sewer, with manholes, &c. Mr. W. Louris Carr, 
‘ #620 "OO surveyor. 
Bendon, Ltd. 2,505 0 oO Free & Sons £1,601 0 oO 
Bulled & Co. 24977.0 0 Neave & Nairn 1.247 ero 
| Blackburn 2,300 10. Oo Neave & Son Ere 0 Oo 
_ Godson & Sons : 2,300 O O Pitkin . : O66 Sano 
| Southern Building Con. 275010). 0 Willis & Powis "998 19 0 
_ Simms, Fulham, S.W. (accepted) Masai0” oO Bell & Sons. 989 0 oO 
NANTWICH. Cats Jone se 
| For the erection of chapel and schools in Broad Lane. Mr. Swaker : ee ne vs 
| R. Matruews, architect, Nantwich. Johnson & Langley 953 ¥ 8 
_ Huxley : : wek25 0 O Mann 
Gresty 494 0 0 Lees. He . 6 
Manley . Aare. O Halsey & Son 732003.) 0 
: Lawton & Chesters 468 0 Oo Hoffman . 688 15 1 
| Healey : Cape tai B27 oO Watson, jun., Southall (accepted) 625 0 0O 


FIRE ESCAPES, 
VERANDAHS, 
And COVERED WAYS. 


sLOAN & DAVIDSON, Ltd., Carrick Foundry, 
STANNINGLEY, LEEDS. 


SEND US 


Your Enquiries 


For CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORKS, 
ROOFINC, STORACE TANKS. 


PLAYTON SON & CO., Ltd., LEEDS, 


Glaze 


Consulting and 


ESTABLISHED 1870. f Tel. Address, “‘May, Sheffield. “ 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


“ Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
= Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
‘Velegrams, ““FURSE, NoTTINGHAM.” 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


Also PRESSED Smooth-faced{ , Trade Mark: 


HARTSHILL ; BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 


OKE-ON-TRENT. 
Roofing Tiles Seale by us over a quarter of & century ako 
ara aa good now as when first fixed. 


Sh 


40 


Tel. 2697 Paddington. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


VENTILATION and HEATING, 


ya 


aes Yards—Gospel Oak and Hampstead. 
Telegrams, “ Toothing, London.” 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office: 
Ludgate Circus London, E.C. 


RITISH MOSAIC ART CO., 


LTD., 


34 Emerald Street, 


London, W.C. 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
- GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. 


Contractors to the West Ham Borough Council, etc. 


d 
Bricks. 


Telephone!: 
11058 Central, 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S.|constRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 


in all its Branches. 
STEEL and IRON es and BUILDINGS. 


Practical Scientist in 


The “ JINGOSO” ROOF STEEL 
PATENT FIRECRATE, PRINCIPALS <a JOISTS. 
By sending a current of Hot” Air, and 


on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
nual Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fre 


A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 


For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. 


'  JINGO” Chimney Pots and 
“ JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 

4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 

LONDON, E.C. 


7 PARQUET 


S¢ FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


Late of 87 Charlotte St.. W. 
Linhope Street Works, 
Dorset Square, N,W. 


MLE TN 


MOTOR CARACE ROOFS 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
Special Estimates on recet ipt of particulars of requirements. 


OULTON & PAUL, in. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, NORW’CH. 


peer ae 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


, (Successors to 
m «CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A. & HILL & HEY), 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘‘ EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST and 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


") Well made in strong Zinc 
< | throughout. 
! ra Adapted to any style of 
Z3 Architecture. 
= Price Lists, Catalogues, 


== Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


Tele. Address, 
“ Ventilator, Halifax, 


Imperial] Buildings, 


REG. No. 821,580. 
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= SUPPLEMENT eS 
OLDBURY. rpg UFFCULME, : a 
For drainage works. Mr. Joun T. Eyrts, engineer, Birming- | For Hisiace works, alterations and repairs, &c., at the 
ham. ounce school. Mr. P. Morris, gerne 
Sutherland & pare : Se : £25008 3 6] Spiller & Son. 8 FO Ra a , . £624 10-98 
Boore . . . es pgs 1,988 13 2 Pullman & Son SG a +: 563 26cm 
Riley oR UR Se . . - 1,031 42 0 Gillard & Son. ee f . » 550 08mm 
Macdonald . . : ot Abe . + By 27 L729 Woodman & Son . ; : ’ 01) 531) oa 
sNedl, Ltdy:o:))- i 2 ‘ : HA Ty4anO sole 5 
Johnson & Langley : > < SE 363.081 (EG, UPPER WARLINGHAM. 
Harper, Carlton, Notts ( (accepted). ; - 45,235 18 10 | For the-erection of detached residence. Messrs, DARTNELL 
& Banks, architects, Croydon. 
OYSTERMOUTH. : | Cheeseman ‘ ‘ 5 : ; ; . £1,480 0 9 

For street-works in Victoria Avenue. Mr. W. P. Puppr Bacon & Son : : : . . + 1,393 “0% 

COMBE, surveyor. Gathercole Bros. , : ; : - > 14200 100m 

Bevan, ¢ 3 , , Latte Horrocks. ; , : ; ; ;-- Ts1Q5 XORmm 

AAI Siceat : ( : ; 260% 8 BO Truett & Steel . ‘ ee : 1, TO Sone 

Bennet Bros. . ‘ é 181 , Quittenton . j , ees ek 5 “S044 1,005: Gna 

. Morris, Mumbles (accepted) . 4 : > ERO ETO Baldwin. ; : : : : - 1,046 0 0 
Surveyor’ s estimate ; ; : : »  SQOAMO.NEO WALTHAMSTOW. 

Fae alterations and additions at engine-house and_ other 

SUTTON. works, for Metropolitan Water Board: ; 

For cleaning and painting at the Downs school, Banstead Abbott, Henrie & Co; oS ‘ fase 10° 7 
Road, Sutton, Surrey. Mr. W. Ty Harcu, engineer-in- ‘Almond.& Son : an ee P wns 489k o ummm 
chief. Mattock Bros. ; higtreto. 3 . 8477-0 

Jones & Co.. . . . . .. 2,246 5.0 -0 Fircu & Cox, Enfield (accepted) : 5 . 799»: Caaae 
Richards. : ; ; +. 5,50 P89 7.0 Thyde:&'Co,4 paar «alee be aa Se 
Southern Building Co., : : : 1,219 =O 70 ; * 
Kinnaird, ; ; : ; ; i L030) RE 8 WARWICK. 

Vigor, & Co.. . . . . . : 989 9 ©/ For alterations and additions to Hatton House, near War- 
Simms & Sons, , , - 98271050 wick, for Mr. J..P. Arkwright. . Mr. C. M.C. ARMSTRONG, 
Patrick : . . . . . . 959.) 078-0 architect, Warwick. 

Wontner & Co. . : : : : ; 8387. 0 0 Siti Soe : ; bss ; eh i;818 one 
Practor & Son. . . ‘ peat 834. 9 2 Collins & Godfrey . ; ~ 5758 ORG 
M. McCarthy. ; . 5 . . . 768 0:0 PARNELL & Son, Rugby (accepted ) A ~ 1)722. One 
Bostel & Sons . ‘ : : : ‘ 735.) 4OrLO Broad, Ltd... it Gy 98! rb a93 4 oven 
P. McCarthy. : ; ; : 699 .9 oO ME Peps 

.. Hussey; Kensington (accepted) : ; 690. Oo oO WELLINGTON. 

For goo yards of glazed pipe sewer. Mr. E. T. Howarp, 
STROOD. surveyor. 
For rebuilding Rochester Bridge station: Sweet & Burge : 5 : . £330 To: 0 
Wattis, Maidstone (accepted ) ; ‘ . £4,800 0°10 TwyFrorp, Wellington (aceeapens ot eS gate helenae 
HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., ‘LTD 


WELLI NGBOROUGH. 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and al 
kinds of» Builders -and . Contractors 
} Ironwork. 


WELDON STONE 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY, — 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNES 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to — 
' JOHN ROOKE. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING, 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 
Unsurpassed for, Horizontal and Vertical Dam| 


Courses. 
The Best Material for: 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds 
Conch Se) &Ca 


i 


ESTABLISHED 


Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD., : 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LONDON. SE 


For the best of everything in 


CYMNASTIC 


@! APPARATUS 
wi ee Tos 


Standard” Porcelain Enamel Ware is moderate in cost, beautiful 
in its finish and extremely durable; Absolute freedom from 
cracks or crevices assures the maximum sanitary protection. A 
bathroom fitted with @Standard” Ware greatly i increases property 
value. 
Write for our elaborate booklet, **MODERN BATHROOMS,” 


also for our special lavatory booklet, showing many new Agape Ask 
for Booklet No. 6,,post free on application to Dept. F 


_ Standard Sanitary ME fg. Co. 


22 ROLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, . £.C,. 


| 

;M. GARDINER,, _ 
Burford Works, 

HODDESDON, HERTS, 


’ Contractor to H.M. Government; : 
. India Office, Wea 4 4a 


“English and Swedish Designs, 
3 5 Seeeaaety s Section Book.’ 2) ‘Taformation and, Plans, Gratiss 
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—— WEST. HORSLEY. 
For the erection of detached'residence. Messrs. DARTNELL 
' . & Banks, architects, Croydon. fhe os ay 
+ Tucker. -. ae tae “ft,119° Oo 
Cummins & Sons 1,075 0-90 
Skilton | 998 (0 Oo 
Truett . : 995 0. /0 
Everitt F Bol “OG4>-0 ; 0 
Bacon & Sons 989: o.0 
Gathercole Bros. er: 6d oh @) enyiteQ80, 0 O 
IWREXHAM, ; 
| For laying sewers in Bennion’s Lane, Norman Road and 
Percy Road.; Mr. Jonn Enciann, borough engineer. 
Franklin & Co. eon we 1o2. 12, 0 
Stephens . A Seton oO 
Davies Bros, | 166 0 oO 
Harris d ; ; iss7,.5 ,5 
Jones, Wrexham (accepted) peaks. 3 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Folding Drawing-Stand. 


S1r,—I have to thank you for your notice of my drawing- 
stand on. page 21 in your issue of May 31. I would, how- 
ever, call your attention to the fact that by an error you 
omitted my address. I should therefore be glad if you 


would kindly insert this letter, pointing out that my address 


is 47 Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., and I shall be most 
happy to send my list with prices to anyone who may 
desire to receive it on hearing from them.—Yours faith- 
fully, W..H. Har tine. 


The National Association of Master Monumental Masons 


p. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. 


ARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


| 


© 4 


ee for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, 
Ke. 


London Agents— 


41 Ossulston Street, Euston Road, N.W. 


. E 
= Z 
cy 


presidents, officers and committee will take place. 
_the passing of the rules and constitution and other impor- 


t 
s 


| 
| LIVERPOOL: 


and Sculptors. 
Sir,—The first general meeting of the above Association 


will be held at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, on Wed- 


nesday, June 12, when the election of president, vice- 
Also 


tant business will be considered. Those wishing to join 


THE ARCHITECTS CONTRACT REPORTER. 


‘Yeurs faithfully, 


a td 


the above or attend the meeting should communicate with 


the hon. secretary, Mr. William Borrowdale, New Durham 
Road, Sunderland, who will forward tickets of admission.— 
WILLIAM BoRROWDALE. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs.. Pincuin, Jonnson. & Co.,' Ltp., of 23 to 25 
Billiter Street, E.C., inform us that: they have just signed 


‘the lease for their new premises, which are situated at 
.26:and 27 Bevis Marks, London, E.C., and that the name of 


the buildings will be Minerva House. 

Messrs. Rogert. Boyte & Son, ventilating engineers, 
London and Glasgow, have supplied a number of their 
latest patent. ‘‘air-pump” ventilators for the new White 
Star liner Adriatic, the largest vessel afloat. 

New premises for the Wilts and Dorset Bank are 
being erected at Bridgwater. The materials being used are 


‘granite facings up to the sill level and Doulting stone from 


the Chelynch beds of the Ham ‘Hill and Doulting Stone 
Company, Ltd... The architect is Mr. G. M. Silley, of Lon- 
don, and the contractor Mr. Pollard, of Bridgwater. 

A paMPHLET has been issued by the Seyssel and Metallic 
Lava Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), on. the pre- 
paration of concrete roofs for asphalte. The notes are 


‘intended to prevent the mistakes which sometimes. occur, 


and directions are given concerning falls, gutters, chases, 
kerbs, &c, A. similar, booklet will soon be issued on the 
application of asphalte to damp-courses and building below 
ground. The directions are easily understood. 


Messrs. FarnHam, Lrp., have: just completed cleaning 


‘by sand-blast the entrance to the Holborn Viaduct Hotel 


for Messrs. Spiers & Pond. This piece of work is par- 
ticularly interesting, as it shows the excellent result of the 
sand-blast dry system -of cleaning. The Portland stone- 
work, although much time-stained during the forty years 
which the building has stood, has been absolutely restored 
to its original colour, not only on the plain surfaces, but on 
the fine carved work and statuary. An inspection of this 
building will be interesting to architects, as it shows that it 
is possible to restore effectively the original brightness of 
the stone. 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 


BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, . 


Telegrams, “ Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.C. 
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NEW CATALOGUES. 


Tue mere fact that Messrs. E. F. Blakeley & Co. have erected 
big workshops for Armstrong, Whitworth! & Co., Hadfield 
Steel Foundry Company, Vickers, Sons & Maxim, and other 
workers in steel is a test of excellence which the initiated will 
at once recognise. They have demonstrated the absurdity 
of the prejudice which many people have accepted as if it 
were an infallible truth, that Americans alone are able to 
construct buildings with extraordinary expedition. The 
numerous examples, from churches and mission halls to 
shipbuilding and engineering shops, are enough to suggest 
the facilities possessed by the firm for executing all kinds 
of structures. They are even able to organise so well 
that many stores, bungalows and sheds have been sent from 
Liverpool for erection by natives on the West Coast of 
Africa. 


TueE Trussed Concrete Steel Company, Ltd., have issued 
a pamphlet on reinforced concrete, especially in connection 
with the Kahn trussed bar. The illustrations of buildings 
in which the system has been employed are numerous. 
Among them are the new Scottish Provident building, the 
City Chambers, Leeds; Messrs. Hudson, Scott & Son’s 
factory at Carlisle and Whitbread’s brewery. As to the 
American buildings, they are in legions, some of them 
being the largest yet constructed. The company have 
erected not merely buildings of many sorts, but viaducts, 
arched bridges, retaining walls and storage tanks. Although 
there are obstacles at present to the general adoption of 
reinforced concrete, the list of works in this country in 
which the Kahn system is utilised is remarkable. The 
description of the methods employed is explicit. 


THE contractors for the new Admiralty block of buildings 
are Messrs. Mowlem & Sons. The foundations will cost 
30,000/., and the building, which is to be of Portland stone, 
Eheae 100,000/, The architect is Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 
The foundations were finished some time back, and the 
work on the superstructure will be shortly commenced. 


London Representative : 
L. W. BRADBURY, 
206 Upper Thames Street, 


E.C. 


GREATEST VARIETY OF DESIGNS IN MAJOLIC: 


PRINTED AND DECORATED TILES IN THE TRADE, 


. VARIETIES, 
THe applications for new “linings” brought 
total sum of 41,3087, made up of small works. 

A corner plot.of land situated at the junction of Fifth 
Avenue and Thirty- -eighth Street, New York, ‘Measuring 
25 feet by 100 feet, has just been sold for the record sum of 
700,000 dols. 

AN institute is to be erected in connection with Christ 
Church, Gosport, at a cost of 2,000/. It will consist of a 
two- storeyed building containing a library and reading- 
room. 

Tue Hull Corporation have approved of the plans and 
estimates of the abattoirs, and will apply to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to borrow the sum of 44,556/. The local 
butchers have declared that if an abattoir i is built they will 
not use it. 

THE consent of the Local Government Board has been 


received by the Norwich Town Council for a loan of about | 


50,000/. for the new sewage disposal works at Whit- 
lingham farm, and the necessary pumping plant at Trowse 
station. 

From a Parliamentary White Paper issued giving an 
account of the fee fund of the House of Lords during the 
year ended March 31 last, it appears that the fees received 
on private Bills during the twelve months amounted to 
26,267/. 7s. 6d., and on judicial proceedings 1,659/. 8s. 

THE City Board of Guardians have received the plans 


of the new workhouse and infirmary to be erected at 


Homerton, previous to their being submitted to the Local 
Government Board for approval. The estimated cost for 
the main scheme is 67,691/. 

A MEETING of ironmongers and their assistants was held 
last week in the municipal technical school, Suffolk Street, 
Birmingham, when it was unanimously decided to esta- 
blish a class for ironmongers’ assistants in connection with 
the school. The course will include instruction in arith- 
metic, metallurgy, drawing and workshop practice. 


Tue Local Government Board inquiry into the proposals } 


of the Newport Corporation to borrow 26,ooo/. for a higher 
elementary school at Stow Hill, and 20, ooo. (in addition to 
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the sum of 20,000/. already authorised) for the erection of a 


_ technical institute, before Mr. R. H. Hooper, M.LC.E., and 
Mr. T. J. Williams at Newport, has terminated. 


Pus.ic works are being put down at Wishaw for the 


_ manufacture of seamless tubes on the Inshaw process. 


Already eight or ten acres of ground have been marked off, 


and the company have the option of extending the area to 


twenty acres. Some hundreds of men are expected to be 


_ employed in the new industry. 


Tue Burnley Town Council have decided, after an 


. elaborate series of engineering reports and consideration of 
_ yarious suggested sites for new waterworks, to adopt the 
_ Hurstwood Valley site. 
_ voir to hold 325,000,000 gallons, and Mr. Diggle, of West- 
minster and Heywood, the consulting engineer, estimates 
_ the cost at about 170,000/. 


It is proposed to construct a reser- 


Ar the last meeting of the Stourbridge Board of 


, Guardians the building committee presented a_ report 


respecting the cost of the new workhouse. The total 
expenditure was 102,427/. The loans amounted to 115,403/, 
showing an unexpended balance of 12,975/. After pro- 


viding for every possible contingency there would be a 
clear saving effected of 10,000/. on the loans, 


A pay scHoot is to be erected at Leek in connection 
with the Congregational church. The new school will take 
the place of an existing one in Union Street, and will have 
accommodation for 200 girls and 1oo infants. The archi- 
tect for the work is Mr. Reginald T. Longden, of Burslem 
and Leek, who is also the architect for the new Con- 
gregational church and schools at Wolstanton, Stoke-on- 
Trent. 


For the first quarter of this year the official return 
shows that 293 strikes took place in Germany. The build- 
ing trade was responsible for sixty-three of these, and the 
metal and textile industries for twenty-two each. The 
return. shows that seventy-eight were successful, eighty 
compromised, and 135 failed. In regard to the lock-outs 
(twenty-four), ten failed, eight were successful and six 
were compromised. 

At a meeting of the Aberdeen Town Council it was 
reported that the alterations carried out on the town house 
last year had cost 5,205/. Objection was taken to a proposal 
to give Mr. Rust, city architect, an honorarium of 250/.—in 
addition to his fee—for his services in connection with 
various plans prepared by him previous to a design being 
selected, The recommendation to give the honorarium was 
adopted by twenty-two votes to three. 


Tue last work in connection with the rebuilding of 
Crewe railway station was finished on Saturday, when the 
electrical plant in connection with the signalling was 
switched on. Crewe Station, which is now one of the 
largest in the world, has cost nearly a million pounds, and 
has been in course of erection twelve years. Almost 
everything is worked electrically. 

Tue contracts for the raising of the Assouan dam have 
been signed by the Egyptian Government. Although the 
level of the water will be raised by 23 feet, only very few 
of the sluices require alteration. The four existing locks 
will be rearranged, two new gates 72 feet deep supplied 
and a fifth lock added to the north of the present four. The 
contract for these alterations has been placed with Ransomes 
& Rapier, Ltd., who executed the original contract. 

Tue West Riding education committee have decided 
that new elementary schools are to be erected at Bentley- 
with-Arksey, near Doncaster, for 150 children, at an esti- 
mated cost of 1,800/.; Aughton (Aston-cum-Aughton), for 
120 children, estimated cost, 1,440/.; Great Houghton, for 
240 children, estimated cost 2,880/.; South Hiendley, for 
150 children, estimated cost 1,800/.; and Thrybergh, for 
360 children, estimated cost 4,320/. At Featherstone 11,845 
square yards of land have been purchased for so0o/. for a 
new school, and at Knottingley 6,618 square yards for 650/. 
for a similar purpose. 
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‘To: complete the new waterworks. at. Mashant.and the | it is said, to anyone who made careful observation of the 
drainage and’ sewage-disposal works :for the town, the | number of new streets, houses érectéd ‘on the outskirts of 
Harrogate Corporation applied last week. :to. the Local | the town, and the ,condition to-day of the slum Properties 
Government Board for sanction to a loan of ‘100,000/. for the | in the central parts of the borough. There yet remained 
waterworks and 36,500/. for the drainage scheme... Mr. | an enormous amount to be done before ‘the -housing could — 
E, W. Dixon, the engineer, said the excess in' the estimate | be considered entirely satisfactory, but this work was being 
for the waterworks. was due to circumstances over, which | well and thoroughly done. : ee 


{ 


they had no control. He denied that any new machinery Tue ceremony of laying the record-stones at the Howden 
had. been throw onthe sera pdieapea Oe B and Derwent reservoir of the Derwent Valley Waterworks 
A spKciaL meeting of the Cardiff Mental Hospital visiting | will bé performed on the 21st inst. The~ records will be 
committee was held on Thursday to consider tenders for fur- | built in the face of the dams, at about 40 feet above the 
nishing the asylum: The Local Government Board wrote | level of the old river bed. The works in progress at sine 
stating that they could not sanction the loan of 25,000/. for | reservoir will be examined, and the record-stone in sach- 
furnishing until they had full details of the tenders accepted | dam will then be laid. It is proposed to have a short and 
by the Council. The sub-committee recommended that 4,o000/. | simple ceremony in which the Bishops of Southwell and of 
be set aside for the farm buildings, 1,000/. for the piggeries, | Sheffield will take part. The temporary village for the 
1,000/, for stabling, and 2,o00/. for the sheds for.thirty cows, | workmen, with its population of about 900, will also, it is 
motor-house, &c. : likely, be visited. ao 
At a meeting held in Glasgow last’ week in the office of THE general purposes committee of Wednesbury Town 
Messrs. Ramsay & MacLeod, writers, it was unanimously | Council recommend that application ‘be made for’ sanction 
resolved to form an Employers’ Council, consisting of three | to'a’ loan of 8,000/., with a view to plant ‘being laid down 
representatives from each of the associations. in Glasgow | for the generation of electric current, which hitherto has 
connected with the building trade, the objects of the Council | been supplied in bulk to the Corporation by the Midland 
being to secure united action in :dealing with all.matters | Power Company. The outlay for erecting new works and 
affecting the interests of any section of the building trade. | providing engines and other plant is estimated at 7,860/,, 
Mr. William Nicol was appointed president, and Mr. J. D. | and the scheme will, it is stated, enable the mains to be 
Ramsay, writer, secretary. extended to the King’s Hill district, for which purpose it is 
Tue electricity committee of the Manchester Corporation | Proposed to carry the wires overhead on the tramway poles, 
have decided to ask the Council to take the necessary steps THE site of the Urban Housing and ‘Rural Home- 
for borrowing a further sum of 112,850/. to meet the cost of | steads Exhibition, which is to be opened in July at Letch- 
new works during the next three years. Mr. Pearce, chief | worth, now presents a field of great activity. Three sites of 
engineer, estimates that 3,250/. will be needed for: super- ground have been set apart at Letchworth for the exhibi- 
heaters and other things at the Stuart Street station, 6,300/. | tion—two for the creation of rural homesteads and small 
for new mains, 32,000/. for transforming plant and switch- holdings buildings, and one near Letchworth station for 
gear for supplying large consumers, and 14,600/. for addi- | urban cottages ranging in cost from 175/. to 250/. There 
tional plant at the Corporation sub-stations. will probably be some fifty houses erected of at least thirty 
THE annual report of the medical officer for Dudley | different types. The exhibition is much more compre- 
records a lower death rate than in any other yearon record, | hensive in its scope than was the 1905 Cheap Cottages 
and states :—The lessening of mortality in the borough had | Exhibition, and, besides comprising cottages of a higher 
been brought about by improvement in housing and sani- | value and wider range than before, an exhibition of manu- 
tary conditions. That the housing of the labouring classes | facturing implements, builders merchants’ materials, tem- 
had undergone great change for the better must be evident, | porary buildings, &c. 
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- Tue water committee of Aberdeen Town Council, who 
have before them the question of a new or additional water 
supply for the city, have resolved to obtain additional expert 
advice on the matter, and will ask Sir. Alexander R. 
Binnie, Mr. Strahan, and Dr. Houston, the well-known 
| pacteriologist, to furnish them with’a report on the subject. 


} In view of the success attending the Garden City at 
) Letchworth, Herts, a scheme is on foot for the establishment 
Jof a garden suburb at Upminster, Essex. A special feature 
‘will be the placing of shops and business premises in one 
particular corner of the estate, and the allocation of the 
| remaining area.to commodious detached and semi-detached 
) residences of two or three storeys. Only four houses are 
| being built to the acre, the frontage in each case varying 
from 40 feet to 80 feet, and the garden being between 250 
and 300 feet in depth. The prices, for leaseholds range 
from about 395/. to 835/., and moderate ground rents with 
freedom from tithe and land tax are asked. The prices for 
freeholds range from 595/. to 1,035/. 


/ Avra meeting of combined committees interested in the 
er in of the Caledonian Canal, held in the. council 
chamber, Inverness, it was reported. on behalf of the 
executive that they had carefully considered the question 
in all its aspects and had resclved to submit the scheme 
provisionally arrived at: by them. .. The leading features of 
‘it are that the approaches to the canal at both ends be im- 
proved, that’ the canal be deepened throughout to 26 feet, 
that the locks be enlarged. to 600 feet long by 80 feet wide, 
and that Loch Oich be-lowered to the level of Loch Lochy. 
‘It was agreed that Mr. D. J. Reid, C E, Inverness, be asked 
to survey the ground and prepare technical and engineering 
information, including an estimate of! the probable cost of 
giving effect to the committee’s recommendations. It was 
also agreed that an engineer of first rank be engaged to 
support the case-as prepared by Mr. Reid. 
' Tue scheme for the additional water-supply for Kidder- 
minster and district has now been completed, and 
the contractors have handed over to the Corporation the 
whole of the new pumping works. Messrs.» Wilcox & 
Raikes, of Birmingham, have been the consulting engineers, 
and Messrs. T. Vale & Co., of Stourport, the contractors. 
The cost of the works has been something like 20,000/. It 
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is claimed that by the new scheme the entire district can be 
supplied with water at amuch less cost in working expenses 
than by the old duplicated system, which will now be held 
in reserve. The new well, while not yielding as much 
water as was originally estimated, will yield twice as much 
as the district at present requires, and the engines will only 
be worked during the day instead, as formerly, pumping-a 
continuous service into the reservoirs. 


Ar the town hall, Bridlington, Mr. H. Shelford Bidwell} 
M.IC.E,, inquired recently on behalf of the Local Govern- 
ment Board into the application of the Town Council for 
sanction to’ borrow: two sums—3,547/. and 555/—for extra 
work in connection with the erection of the new sea wall 
and the Victoria Terrace footpath, immediately to the north 
of the Royal Prince’s Parade. It was shown that'the extra 
cost was incurred largely through springs in the foundations, 
drainage having to bé provided along over half a mile of 
wall. The town clerk’ said the wall had been completed 
in October, 1906, and the Council déferred borrowing the 
money for which sanction was now sought, in the’ hope that 
the Local Government Board would extend thé period for” 
repayment of the whole capital expenditure of over 20,000/: 
from twenty-five years to fifty years, contending that for 
such a permanent structure, likely to last over a century, 
fifty years at least ought to have been gratited. The Council 
hoped also that the Coast Erosion Commission would sup- 
port an extension of time for the repayment of such heavy 
expenditure, 


AN INDIAN BOND FOR BRICKWORK. 


THE majority of engineers and some builders frequently 
leave the question of bond in brickwork to the unhampered 
choice of the working mason., -Such casual proceeding, 
says Indian Engineering, is seldom attended with any, 
serious risk in case of walls whose thickness is.the length 
of a single brick, for here the bricklayer. will be pretty 
certain’ to adopt either the Flemish or the English bond, 
both of which are unobjectionable in the majority of cases, 
though the latter is distinctly the sounder arrangement. 
When,: however, as is the case in the majority of works 
which engage an engineer’s attention, the thickness much, 
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exceeds that of a single brick, consequences of such neglect 
in detail are frequently deplorable. We have seen large 
masses of brickwork—notably in lock walls—consisting 
of nothing but headers, if we except those stretchers 
which appear on the exposed face of the wall and 
which of course occupy but a minute fraction of the wall’s 
cross section. Such a structure, if we ignore the adhesion 
of the mortar, has but little more longitudinal strength than 
has a huge faggot of short sticks without that string which 
is usually provided by the woodcutter. 

It is scarcely surprising therefore that the majority of 
such walls develop transverse cracks, even when they are 
exposed to nothing more in the way. of bending moment 
than-is incidental.'to ordinarily careless construction. 

The main desiderata of a good bond are three :—(1) The 
bricks should overlap in each direction an aggregate extent 
which is. approximately proportional to the bending moment 
or. shearing stress to which the wall may be exposed in 
that plane ; (2) the bond should not necessitate the cutting 
of bricks ; (3) it should be applicable to walls of all thick- 
nesses and yet sufficiently simple to be easily learnt by the 
ordinary bricklayer. The “Habri” bond pre-eminently 
satisfies all these requirements ; the first two demonstrably, 
and, concerning the last, we have never met a mason who 
did not readily comprehend the system as soon as it had 
been illustrated in his presence:by the piling of a few dry, 
bricks. 

In the Habri bond every course, in a wall of indefinite 
thickness, is essentially identical with every other course, 
and consists of a cycle of three rows of bricks—two rows 
of stretchers followed by one row of headers. This arrange- 
ment in each course is, however, shifted half a brick in a 
direction at right angles to the rows, as compared with the 
course upon which it rests, the direction of the shift remain- 
ing constant throughout the wall’s height. When, under 
the above clause of this rule, a row of headers would be 
divided by the plane of a face of the wall, a row of half 
bricks is no? inserted, but a row of stretchers substituted. 

In the case of a wall half a brick thick this bond neces- 
sarily reduces—as do all other bonds—to a wall consisting 
of stretchers only. When the wall is one brick thick we 
have one course of headers only, followed by three courses 
of stretchers only; the arrangement being here identical 
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with common English bond, which is undoubtedly | aes 
soundest arrangement in a one-brick wall under orignal 
circumstances. 

It is, however, in eralle exceeding one brick in thicknaeee 
that the value of our systematic Tule becomes’ evident, 
Starting from the face an arch abutment of indefinite 
thickness would have in its first course one row of headers 
followed by two rows of stretchers, and so on. The second 
course would show one row of stretchers followed by one 
row of headers and then two rows of stretchers, the ast 
three rows being repeated indefinitely. The third course 
would consist of two rows of stretchers followed by one row 
of headers, and so on. The fourth course would have three 
rows of stretchers next the face followed by the usual cycle © 
of one row of headers and two rows of stretchers. This com- — 
pletes the cycle of courses, the fifth course being identical 
with the first not only in arrangement, but also in hori- 
zontal position. In the case of a wall under a vertical load, 
the direction in which the half-brick step by which each 
course has its arrangement shifted as compared with that 
of its predecessor is. made has no importance, though of 
course it should remain unaltered throughout the wall, 
When, however, the wall is exposed to an inclined thrust it 
is preferable to make the shifts as you ascend in the same 
direction as the thrust. Thus in an arch abutment the 
shifts are made from the face; in a revetment wall 
towards it. 

Thename Habri isthat of a distributary channel upon 
which the bond was first employed some twenty years ago. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


THE last report of the committee on architecture, Illinois 
Society of Engineers and Surveyors, contains the following 
advice on the use of reinforced concrete :— 

Your committee on architecture considers it advisable to 
devote its annual report chiefly to reinforced concrete, on 
account of its increasing use for structural purposes in 
engineering and architecture. 

This material is now regarded by the public generally 
as a panacea for all the difficulties and errors frequently 
made in construction, and also as cheaper and more 
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‘conomical than any system of equally substantial and 
urable construction. But certain precautions must be 
bserved, or very serious accidents are certain to result 
rom its use by inexperienced or. careless: men, especially 
y the “skin” contractor, and it may be well to mention 
ome of the probable sources of trouble. 

, 1. Quality of Materials. 

‘When subject to inspection by competent super- 
ntendents, the cement will usually be fresh and of a 
eliable brand, the sand and aggregate will be free from 
Jay and dirt, due proportions be used, and the method of 
‘nixing and tamping be reasonably efficient and uniform. 
‘Then the resulting structure can reasonably be expected to 
: 


yave the computed strength, which will increase for an 
nknown time, perhaps continually. 

_ But many contractors prefer to believe that an addition 
of lime paste strengthens Portland cement, and if this were 
rue more paste would make it still stronger, attaining a 
‘naximum strength without any cement at all. Of course, 
he setting is delayed, but this is of less consequence in 
walls, where most of the contractor’s experience has been 
yained. Owners of proposed structures know very little 
soncerning the relative strengths of various brands of 
sement, and they are likely to consent to the substitution of 
an inferior grade, if the contractor offers a small discouut on 
the cost of the work. 

The aggregate also varies considerably, as crushed soft 
sandstone is sometimes supplied instead of hard limestone 
or granite. The contractor is also inclined to suggest coal 
cinders as much cheaper and just as good, while cinder con- 
erete is entirely unfit for structural members, being only 
suitable for use as a mere filling. 

2. Workmanship. 

__ The wooden forms require to be true and to retain their 
shapes without deflection or bulging when the concrete is 
tamped in place. Concrete should always be mixed in a 
suitable machine, for the hand process is very uncertain, 
even when done under careful supervision. It must be 
tamped carefully and uniformly without displacing any part 
of the steel reinforcement, and this work must be done by 
experienced men, not by common labourers employed by 
chance. 7 
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3. Setting. 

Since the wooden moulds are expensive and the owner 
desires the completion of the building at the earliest moment 
possible, there is always a temptation to remove the moulds 
too quickly in order to use them for a higher part of the 
structure. This should never be done, for it probably 
causes most of the serious accidents and sometimes the 
destruction of buildings, as frequently reported in the news- 
papers. Cracks are also likely to occur in the exposed 
surfaces of beams and floor-slabs, thus seriously weakening 
those members. 


4. Protection from Concentrated Loads. 

During the construction of a building the materials: for 
the upper storeys or the roof are frequently piled up in 
masses on the floors already built. This is perhaps safe 
while the forms are in place, since these are usually strongly 
shored and supported. But after these are removed, such 
concentrated loads generally cause a permanent deflection 
and may rupture the floor. The average labourer or 
mechanic regards a floor as similar to a solid ledge of 
natural rock, perfectly able to support any load that may 
be piled on it. Here, then, is a great risk to concrete 
structures unless very carefully superintended. 


5. Use of Steel Columns Enclosed in Concrete. 

Although buildings consisting ot severai storeys have 
been successfully built, in which the supporting piers or 
columns are of concrete reinforced by steel rods and 
bonds only sufficient to prevent bending out of ver- 
ticality it is evident that for higher structures, or 
those exposed to heavy floor loads,’ the column 
loads should be borne by a steel column to which the 


| floor beams are properly connected, and not be supported 


merely by a stiffened concrete pier. . This is especially true 
in case the piers are exposed to side pressures or jolts or 
moving loads are carried on the floors. 

6, Fireproof Interiors. 

Interiors should be made fireproof. Reinforced concrete 
is merely incombustible, not fireproof, like terra-cotta or 
bricks. It is calcined to a considerable depth by exposure 
to great heat and is liable to be washed off by a stream of 
water, possibly exposing the steel to heat and certainly 
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requiring extensive repairs. Therefore, as careful precau- 
tions should be taken as in case of asteel frame fireproofed 
building to avoid wood. finish, wooden partitions, wooden 
furniture and accumulations of ‘books and: papers,. which 


would supply materials for destructive ‘fire: -Wire-glass, ' 


metal sash and metal-covered doors would also be’ excel- 
lent. ; 


and that a chief reliance must be placed on prompt é€x- 
tinguishment of any local fire before it has’ time to spread 
through the building. a 


7. Precautions against Frost. 

Construction should not 
weather, and all completed work not fully set should be 
thoroughly protected from frost. The average contractor 
usually argues that a “frozen set” for plastering or mortar 
is even better than one without freezing. But this is cer- 
tainly doubtful, unproven and to be avoided always. His 
argument merely tends to extend the season for his build- 
ing operations, and is therefore open to Suspicion, especially 
since the experience of evéry architect reminds him of 
serious damages to his buildings by frost, Freezing cer- 
tainly is likely to make the concrete less compact, cause 
cracks and retard setting. The use of salt, hot water, 
heated sand and aggregate are merely palliatives to soothe 
the conscience,of the superintendent. 
most likely to occur in northern cities, where the building 
season is too short for the amount of work to be done, and 
owners and contractors. are willing to take almost any risk 
in order to, complete the building and make it produce 
revenue at the earliest date. 

Uhese suggested dangers in the use of reinforced con-: 
crete show, in my opinion, that the use of this -material 
should only be permitted under the direct supervision of a 
competent engineer or architect, and never be left to the 
mercies of an inexperienced contractor, who sometimes 
regards a structure as safe if it does not fall before his pay 
is received. Yet the chief danger would come from a failure 
to observe all of thé preceding precautions rather than 
through dishonesty in materials or workmanship, 


It is probable that these precautions are often impossible, ° 


continue during freezing . 


This danger will be ° 


With proper care in execution this material is certain 
to be widely employed for many kinds of structures, will be | 


reasonably resistant to-fire, and its strength will increase 
for along time. It will doubtless’ take the. place of wood 
construction for all the more important or expensive. 
buildings, except tall fireproof office ‘buildings and depart- 
ment stores. For these the loss of time in erection and the 
loss of rental would more than exhaust any saving in the 
cost of construction, not to mention the probable higherrate 
of insurance on the building and its contents. peeriy 
In computing the safe strength of any proposed rein- 
forced-concrete structure, the designer should be very con- 
servative in applying formulas and data based on experi-. 
ments made at testing-stations, where all precautions are 
observed and the work is done by experts in a manner far’ 
superior to that possible in actual structures. Pee ek 
Reinforced concrete was invented in 1868 in France by. 
Joseph Monier, a gardener, being first utilised by him in 
building a greenhouse. Its use extended very slowly, so 
that the material has been largely employed in France and 
Germany only during the past fifteen years for all classes | 
of buildings, even for those of monumental character, . 
covered by large domes and vaults. Few accidents have. 
occurred, as the properties of the material have been care- | 
fully determined by experiments made by the most famous . 
investigators in Germany and France, and the governments 
have made and strictly enforced stringent rules for the 
execution of the work. Béton und Eisen, a monthly journal . 
of the most scientific character, contains numerous examples 
of recent structures, calculations of their safe strength and» 
discussions of all matters of interest. en e: 
To indicate the very careful regulations for reinforced: . 
concrete construction, it may be of interest to quote a few . 


| points from the general order issued by the Prussian Minister 


of Public Works in 1904 :— 
‘Complete drawings, calculations and specifications must 
be submitted in order to obtain a permit to build. ae 
“Only Portland cement of the Prussian standard is 
allowed. = 
‘Sample blocks must be tested. ; “ 
“No concrete to be made in freezing weather, and con: 
crete must be protected from frost. : ee a 
“Side planks may be removed after three days, other 
forms and supports only after fourteen days. a 
“ Structures must be approved by State building official ¢ — 
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©“ Rules, formulas. and data are given which must be 
ployed in computing the safe strength of floor-slabs, 
»ams and columns of reinforced concrete.” 

| A Prussian, building ordinance is made to be obeyed 
rictly, not suspended at the request of an alderman or the 
der of a city council. It is evident that it would be almost 
apossible for a dangerous accident to occur in Prussia, and 
at this new, material may safely be used there. There 
ould be a State building law in Illinois requiring the 
inimum precautions necessary for safe building. Until 
ich a Jaw exists and is enforced reinforced-concrete con- 
ruction should be executed only by competent engineers 
= architects. If left to the ordinary contractor serious 
scidents will certainly occur, casting undeserved odium 
aa very useful and promising method of construction. 

_ Mr. F. Oswald, of this committee, reports that he has 
ympleted the Madison county almshouse, consisting of 
oncrete basement and two storeys of brick; floors, steel 
‘beams and reinforced concrete, iron stairs, the latter item 
acreasing the cost of wooden stairs about 4o per cent. The 
ors are finished with a {-inch coat of Portland cement 
nd crushed granite screenings, half-and-half, excluding the 
‘se of wooden floor for sanitary reasons and fire protection. 
4 dormitories floors will be covered with heavy linoleum 
r matting. 


4 AMERICAN TIMBER TRADE. 


| 
ris reported that the timber trade of the Portland district 
vas the largest last year on record and was generally 
mofitable. Logs advanced steadily, the average advance 
luring 1906 being 50 per cent. Sawn timber advanced in 
yroportion and prices at the close of 1906 were 1/. per 
,ooo feet higher than at the beginning. There was an 
inusual demand caused by the earthquakes in San Francisco 
md Chile. Mills in the interior, however, had great diffi- 
ulty in making deliveries, as the railroads had not sufficient 
olling-stock to carry the traffic. The result has been a 
ieavy loss to such mills and demoralisation of their trade. 
The reported cut of the saw mills for the year is given 
n the trade journals as 2,000,000,000 feet in Oregon and 
1,250,000,000 feet in Washington. These figures are pro- 


bably exaggerated, and are given only as qn indication of 
the immense volume of the industry. The district'¢otitains 
the largest saw mills in the world, and Portland is the 
largest lumber producing city, its, mills having «cut! 
643,532,893 feet, of which one mill alone cut 146,000,000 feet 
and two others over 100,000,000 feet each: , Gray$ Harbour 
mills, Washington, cut 545,235,221 feet and Tacoma mills’ 
396,700,000 feet, of which one mill cut 130,060,000 feet. 
There are 577 mills in Oregon, 841 mills if Washington 
and 260 mills in Idaho, employing in thé aggregate 39,382. 
men, not including those employed in logging operations. 
Numerous additions were made to the number of mills 
during the year. A new one built at Potlatch, Idaho, is 
an to be the largest in the world, and can cut 750,000 feet 
aily. j 
The lumber output in Astona was hampered at the end 
of the year by deficient railway transport. Labour was so 
well remunerated that, although the town is surrounded by 
forests, there was an actual scarcity of fuel, as men could 
not be found to cut wood ‘and’bring it in.’ There is little 
timberland now in the hands of the United States Govern- 
ment in this. district. It has almost all been taken up by 
selectors, and through them bought up by syndicates con- 
trolling large areas, who hold it for future use or sale. 
Logging has developed wonderfully during 1906. Timber 
near the streams has long since been logged off, 
and numerous small logging railroads have been built 
into the forest to bring out’ the logs, which has 
stimulated the industry. The price of logs has advanced 
to 2/. 8s. per 1,000 feet for the best. The output 
of the saw mills has increased by a large percentage in 
the district, the cut of the lower Columbia River mills being 
125,000,000 feet; of Grays Harbour and Willapa Harbour 
600,000,000 feet; and that of the mills on Tillamook Bay 
14,000,000 feet ; making 739,000,000 feet. This amount of 
lumber is at the lowest calculation worth 1,920,000/., a very 
great amount when the smallness of the population is taken 
into account. The tendency is to increase the cut. Of this 
output the largest part goes to California by sea, a good 
proportion to the States east of the Rocky Mountains and 
the rest to foreign ports. 
Puget Sound exported 37,525,000 feet of timber in exces 
of 1905. There has been great activity in the business, and 
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the coasting trade, on ‘account of the San Francisco disaster, ‘presentation in regard to the North. Harbour ‘Wall. Be 
has been very great, The demand at interior Points, by rail- respondents denied the alleged fraudulent | misrepresenta 
way, has also been heavier than in any. previous year. | tions and denied that the appellants suffered damage by 
Mills are running day. and night and are unable to cope | reason of them. The action came before the Lord. Chie 
with the demand, being far behind on orders. New in- | Baron and a special jury, and a verdict was entered for the 
dustries established in Pierce county during last year. were | respondents. The appellants. asked that the verdict | anc 
chiefly engaged in the manufacture of timber. The timber | judgment should be set aside and a new trial ordered. The 
in Western Washington is principally Douglas fir, red:cedar, | King’s Bench ordered. that the verdict and judgment shoul 
hemlock and spruce. The county of Pierce is estimated to | be set aside so far as related to the cause of action for rauc 
have 602,907 acres of timber land, of which about 22,384 | and a new trial on the question was ordered. The Cour 
acres have been logged off. There are thirty-one saw mills | of Appeal, however, reversed this decision. . The respon. 
and fourteen shingle mills in this county, with a daily | dents contended that there was no evidence that the repre 
capacity for manufacturing 2,000,000 feet of timber and | sentation as to the character of the dock wall was false te 
about 1,000,000 feet shingles. It is reported that the total | their knowledge. The Corporation throughout the entire 
shipments of timber from Tacoma during the year amounted specification disclaimed any knowledge of the actual state o 
to over 141,000,000 feet, the average value being 2/. 10s. per | things existing at the time of the contract. 


1,000 feet. che Lord Chancellor, according to the Jrish Ti, imes, ir 
oT in ees Re giving judgment, said :—This is an action for deceit brough 
THE PEARSON CASE. by Messrs. Pearson & Sons, contractors, against the Dublir 


Corporation. Inasmuch as I am about to propose that th: 
JUDGMENT was given in the House of Lords last week by | case be remitted for a new trial, it is desirable that I shoul 
the Lord Chancellor, Lords Halsbury, Macnaghten, James, | say no more than is necessary to explain my view. The 
Ashbourne, Atkinson and Collins in the appeal by Messrs. | plaintiffs’ case is that they were induced to enter into a con 
Pearson & Son, Ltd., v. the Lord Mayor and Corporation of | tract for the construction of certain sewage works by state 
Dublin. The ‘action was brought by the appellants to | ments made by and on behalf of the defendants as to the 
recover from the respondents two sums of 11,907/. and | existence to a depth of 9 feet below ordnance datum of ar 
36,3742. and costs in respect of main drainage works for | old wall. Undoubtedly evidence was adduced at the tria 
the city fof Dublin, executed by the appellants for the | from which the jury might, if they thought right, conclude 
respondents, but the 11,9077, has since been paid. In | that the plaintiffs were so induced by statements made or 
connection with the construction of the outfall works ai | behalf of the defendants. Also there was evidence for the 
Pigeon House harbour, it was intended to utilise as far as | jury that those statements were made either with a know. 
practicable an existing north harbour wall on the Liffey | ledge of their falsity, or which is the same thing, with; 
side of the harbour, and for that purpose and for preventing reckless indifference whether they were true or false on the 
the escape of sewage matter to construct a conerete lining | part of the engineers employed by the defendants to make 
to the inner surface of the wall, the thickness of the | the plans, which were submitted to plaintiffs as a basis o 
concrete to be determined by the exact profile of | the tender, and had the case rested there, I gather that the 
the wall when exposed by ex avation. The appellants | Lord Chief Baron would have left the case to the jury, anc 
claimed 36,374/. for work and labour done and mate- | that the learned judges who subsequently had this litiga 
rials supplied by them at the request of the respondents | tion before them would have approved this course 
in completing the work, the subject of the con- | But another feature of the case was considered fatal to the 
tract, for extra expenses in connection therewith, in | plaintiffs’ claim. The contract contained clauses which | 
addition to the works included in the contract. The need not cite at length, to the effect that the contractors 
appellants also claimed damages for alleged false re- | not must rely on any representation made in plans or else 
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here, but must ascertain and judge of the facts for them- 
ves, and therefore the Lord Chief Baron withdrew the 
se from the jury. As TI understand it, the view’ he held, 
; substance confirmed by the Court of Appeal, was that 
ie plaintiffs so forewarned had no right to rely on any 
spresentation and could not be heard to say they were 
duced to act on Statements on which by contract they 
rere not to'rely; or, at all events, it was said that the 
efendants being themselves innocent, are protected by 
‘ach clauses against the consequence of contractors acting 
yn false statements made by defendants’ agents, however 
-audulent those agents might be. Now, it seems clear that 
jo one can escape liability for his own fraudulent state- 
ients by inserting in a contract a clause that the other 
arty shall not rely upon them. I will not say that 
_man himself innocent may not under any circum- 
tances, however peculiar, guard himself by apt and 
xpress clauses from liability for the fraud of his own 
gents. It suffices to say that in my opinion the clauses 
‘efore us do not admit of such aconstruction. They con- 
emplate honesty on both sides, and protect only against 
jonest mistakes. Serjeant O’Connor and Mr. Ronan, in 
heir able arguments, and the arguments on both sides have 
yeen very able, make a further point. They say that though 
he principal is liable for the fraudulent representation of his 
‘gent, yet that rule only applies where the representation 
as in fact been made bythe agent. I cannot accept that 
‘ontention. The principal and the agent are one, and it 
joes not signify which of them made the incriminated state- 
nent or which of them possessed the guilty knowledge. It 
s not necessary to say anything as to the Public Authorities 
*rotection Act, for the Court of Appeal held that it did not 
ipply to this case, and I am entirely of the same opinion. 
respectfully recommend to your lordships that this case 
ye sent for a new trial, and that the respondents pay the 
sosts of this appeal and the costs in the King’s Bench 
Division and fhe Court of Appeal, the costs of the first trial 
‘0 abide the event. 

' Lord Ashbcurne: I concur in the opinion of the Lord 
Chancellor that the appeal should be allowed, and as that 
mvolves the grant of a new trial, I shall say as little as 
jossible upon the merits of the case. With the highest 
deference for the opinions of the Lord Chief Baron and the 
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learned Judges of the Court of Appeal in Ireland, I am of 

opinion that the case should not have been withdrawn from 

the jury. I'think that there was evidence given at the trial 

upon which a jury might reasonably, if they thought proper, 

act in finding that the plaintiffs had suffered serious damage 

in consequence of the acts of the defendants or of their 

agents. The evidence went to indicate—(1) that the plain- 

tiffs were influenced in making the contract referred to in 

the case by statements for which the defendants were liable 

as to the existence of an old wall in an important position 

to the depth of 9 feet; and (2) that those statements so made 

were false in fact, and were made by the engineers of the 

defendants recklessly, and without any real belief in the exist- 

ence of the facts represented. It may be inferred froin the 

evidence of Mr. Hellins that the false representations were of 

the highest importance, were calculated to deceive and were 

intended to be acted on. But the decisions of the Lord 
Chief Baron and of the learned Judges in the Court of 
Appeal were not founded upon the opinion that there was 

no evidence fit to be submitted to the jury. They rested 
mainly upon the construction of the contract, whose 43rd 

clause provided that the contractors must not rely on any 
representation made in the plans, but must ascertain and 

judge of the facts themselves. The Lord Chief Baron laid 

it down that the contractor was “ not entitled in point of law 

to say he acted to the extent of a hair’s breadth upon the 
statement contained in the plans.” Iam entirely unable to 

concur in this view, and with much deference to the opinions 
of the Lord Chief Baron and the learned Judges of the Court 
of Appeal, I cannot conceive how, in face of the evidence 

in the case, this clause 43 could be regarded as establishing 
a defence. Such a clause might in some cases be part of a 
fraud, and might advance and disguise a fraud, and I cannot 
think that on the facts and circumstances of this case it can 
have such a wide and perilous application as was contended 
for. Such a clause may be appropriate and fairly apply to 
errors, inaccuracies and mistakes, but not to cases like the 
present. The respondents’ counsel argued their case with 
great acuteness, but they could not overcome the broad 
contentions they had to face that there was evidence for the 
jury, and nothing in the contract to prevent the jury fully con- 
sidering that evidence. I think the order suggested by the 
Lord Chancellor is correct. 
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Lord Atkinson, in the course of his’ judgment, said :— 
As I understand the argument addressed to your lordships 
by the counsel for the defendants they rested their case on 
grounds totally different from those on which the decision 
of the Court of Appeal was based. They did not rely upon 
the distinction between conscious and unconscious fraud at 
all, but contended that on a true construction of the contract, 
incorporating as it does the plans and specifications, it was 
plain that the only representations made to the plaintiffs 
were made by the defendants themselves, not by their 
engineers ; that it was admitted they themselves gave to 
the plaintiffs such information as they had; that they did so 
innocently, believing it to be true; that they did not warrant 
this information to be accurate; that they were, therefore, 
not responsible for the fraud of their engineers, if fraud 


there was ; and that it was perfectly legitimate for them to’ 


protect themselves, as théy contended they had protected 
themselves, by this article 43, and the other articles referred 
to; and that they were, therefore, in point of law entitled 
to-the direction their counsel had asked for and obtained. 
I do not think that this contention is sound. On the whole, 
Iam of the opinion that the decision of the Court of Appeal 
in Ireland was wrong and should be reversed. 

Lord Halsbury, Lord Macnaghten, Lord’James and Lord 
Collins concurred. ' 

As the result of a discussion on the question of costs, it 
was finally decided that the order appealed from should be 
reversed, and that the respondents should pay the costs of 
the appeal to the House of Lords ‘and the costs in the Court’ 
of Appeal. thls Pete ie inik | 
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SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS, 
At a meeting of the Society of’ Engineers “held ‘at the 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall,’ on Monday 
evening, Mr. J. W. Wilson, vice-president in ‘the '‘dhait)' 2° 
paper was read on “ Working Experiences with Large Gas“ 
engines,” by, Mr. Cecil A. St. George Moore, ‘B.A: Camb., 
of which the following is an abstract :— . 


The author commenced by comparing the various forms 
of gas-engines built in Great Britain with those built on the 


Continent, and enumerated the various characteristics of the 
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‘supplied to an engine. 
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different types of engine as designed by various mann- 
facturers with regard to number ‘and arrangement of 
cylinders, single and double-acting engines and other Points 
of design. After pointing out the advantages or otherwise 
of positive scavenging, and which is still an open question 
the author considered the various methods used fo; 
governing, and remarked that in continental practice this 
point had received very careful attention. om 

The author next dealt with the relative advantages of 
the two and four-stroke cycles, the Kérting and the Oechel- 
hauser engines being taken as the most prominent examples 
of the former type. The author considered that the thermal 
and mechanical efficiencies of the Korting type of engine 
were lower than in the case of the four-cycle type, and he 
gave results of tests bearing out this conclusion. 

He then gave some details of the design of the piston 
and cylinder of the Kérting engine, and mentioned several 
defects in those parts. which had given trouble, and 
described modifications in design that had been adopted to 
overcome those defects. After giving some details as to 
the actual wear of cylinders in practice, the author pro- 
ceeded to discuss the question of the correct method of 
supporting the piston, and referred ‘to the difficulty of 
keeping the rods quite straight if the piston was supported 
from the guides. — 

The next point considered was metallic packing. After 

noting the essential points of a satisfactory packing, the 
author described a form of packing that he had found te 
work well in practice. Reference was then made to the 
theory of stratification of the working mixture as applied in 
the Korting engine, and an account was given of some 
curious effects noted on ‘changing the position of the point 
of ignition’ in the cylinder.” The author then’ treated at 
some length the question of ‘pre-ignition in’ large’ engines, 
and referred to some probable causés‘ot the same.‘ |” 
, After noticing the utilisation 6f the waste heat of the 
exhaust, the author concluded by considering the properties 
of producer gas and its suitability for use in large engines, 
He laid great stress'on ‘the necessity for thorough cleaning 
of thé gas, and thentioned’ the ‘effects of tarry gas when 
. He arrived at the conclusion that a 
percentag? of about.27.6 of hydrogen’ in producer gas was 
aot too great for its satisfactory use in large engines. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


IRELAND. — July 1.— The Kingstown Urban District 
Council invite competitive drawings for houses for the 
very poor. The first premium will be too/ and the 
second 20/. The selected plans to become the sole pro- 
perty of the Council, and no further remuneration shall be 
paid to the architect should the Council decide to carry out 
the works themselves. Particulars may be obtained on a 
deposit of 1s. with Mr. M. A. Manning, town clerk, Kings- 
town, Ireland. 

IRELAND.—July 2.—The Kilkenny Corporation invite 
competitive designs for a Carnegie free library, to cost not 
more than 1,800/, All particulars from Mr. E. O’Connell, 
town clerk, City Hall, Kilkenny. 

[RELAND.—July 20.—The County of Cork Joint Hospital 
Board invite competitive plans for a sanatorium for con- 
sumptives with accommodation for seventy patients. <A 
prize of roo/. will be paid for the plans which the Board 
may adopt, provided that said plans are sanctioned by the 
Local Government Board, and said plans shall become the 
absolute property of the Board. Intending competitors 
will receive a map of the site and other information on 
sending P.O. for 1os. to Mr. E. J. Murphy, secretary of the 
County of Cork Joint Hospital Board, Court House, Cork. 

NoRTHENDEN.—June 17.—The Sale and Ashton-upon- 
Mersey education authorities invite applications, on or 
before June 17, from architects practising within 20 miles 
of Manchester desirous to enter into a limited competition 
for designs for a school to accommodate 400. Mr. W. Taylor, 
Technical School, Sale. 

WeynmoutH.—July 30.—The Weymouth Town Council 
invite designs for a pavilion to be erected on the north side 
of the pier. One hundred guineas will be awarded for the 
selected design, such design to become the property of the 
Council. Mr. H. A. Huxtable, town clerk, Municipal Offices, 
Weymouth. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BECKERMET.— June 15.— For cementing and plastering 
two dwelling-houses at Beckermet. Mr. Walter Trippiear, 
joiner and builder, Beckermet, Cumberland. 

BeELFast.—June 25.—For building and completing a 
three-storeyed building for a children’s infirmary. Deposit 
27. 2s. Messrs. M’Carthy & Brookes, building surveyors, 
Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast. 

Boston.—June 15.—For school coal-house to be erected 
at Gipsy Bridge school, near Boston, also for painting as 
per specification. Mr. J. H. Tooley, 6 Bridge Street, Boston, 
Lincs. 
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Coventry.—July 8.—Schemes and tenders for the works DorcHESTER.— June 20.--For certain repairs at the | 
required to be executed and materials supplied in the | following Council schools, the work to be carried out 
erection of a dust destructor, boiler plant, &c., on a site at | during the summer holidays, viz.:—Almer, Gillingham, 
Bishopgate Green, Foleshill Road, Coventry. Deposit 5/7. | Lytchett Minster, Morden, Portland Eastern, Stour Provost, 
Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, M.LC.E., St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. | Wareham and West Chickerell. The Secretary to the 


DartFrorD.—June 26.—For the erection of cottages and Education Committee, Dorchester. te i’ 
other buildings in connection with the Joyce Green East Ham.—June 18.—For repairing, agi and 
Hospital. Deposit 14. Metropolitan Asylums Board, Em- sundry work at Fourth Avenue, Napier Road and Sandring- 
bankment, E.C. ham Road schools. Deposit 5/7. Mr. R. L. Curtis, com- 


3 mittee’s architect, 11 and 12 Finsbury Square, E.C. 
BisHop'’s STORTFORD.—June 25.—For repairs to the farm / via : 


buildings at the sewage farm. Mr. R. S. Scott, surveyor, 7 Easton.—June 25.—For the erection of five cottages at 
North Street, Bishop’s Stortford. Easton, near Portland, Dorchester, for the Great Western 
’ 


. ne Railway Co. The Engineer at Bristol station. 
BournE,.—June 18.—Forerection of additional classrooms y ., 


: . : EnFIELD.—June 18.—For the erection of a block of 
eo eae ave: seas eee schools at Eastfield Road, Enfield Highway. Deposit 3/ 3s. 


c . Applications for bills of quantities should be sent before 
7 ! . 7~ Be 
purveyor ei Sige y ign te : . May 31 to the architect, Mr. G. E. T, Laurence, 22 Bucking- 
BrixHam.—June 17.—For certain alterations to store, RNY 
&e., fi del bak in Bolton Street. The Manager of fem Street, dey Baa ; 
% ea: ee ans aie > Brixharh sbeeeee FERRYHILL.—June 22.—For the erection of new public- 
Oe een P MA Fear q 1 ee h house at Ferryhill, Durham. Mr. Thos. H. Murray, archi- 
CaATCLIFFE. —June 29.—For repairs and alterations at the tect and surveyor, Consett. 


Catcliffe school, Woodhouse, Yorks. Mr. S. Abson, divisional Gorcar.—June 18.—For the erection of three dwelling- 

clerk, Education Offices, Woodhouse. houses in Handel Street, Golcar. Mr. Arthur Shaw, archi- 
CHELMSFORD.—June 17.—For repairs, painting, &c., at | tect, Golcar, Yorks. al | 

the union house, Wood Street, and at the cottage homes, Goo.r.—June 28.—For alterations, repairs, &c., required 

Beehive Lane, Great Baddow. Mr. W. W. Duffield, clerk, | at the Old Goole Provided school. Applications by June 17 

96 High Street, Chelmsford. to Mr. Hy. Lindley, divisional clerk, Education Office, Goole. 
Ciirron.—June 18.—For the conversion of property into | GRAVESEND.—June 25.—For the enlargement of the post- a 


five cottages at Clifton, near Workington. Messrs. Stoker | office. Deposit 1/. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 7 
& Nicholson, architects and surveyors, Old Town Hall, | Gate, S.W. 
Washington Street, Workington. Greensipe.—June 18 —For the erection of a new Council 
CreweE.—June 17.—For alterations to Hightown Wes- | school at Greenside, near Ryton. Mr. J. Morson, architect, ‘ 
leyan schools. Deposit 17 1s. Mr. H. D. Struthers, | 77 Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. : 
director of education, Education Offices, Municipal Buildings, Hatirax.—June 17.—For the erection of a covered play- 


Crewe. ' shed at Siddal school. Mr. James Lord, C.E., borough 
CricKLEWwoop.—For the erection of groups of ten small | engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 
villas at the Dollis Hill estate, Edgware Road. Mr. George | Ha.irax.—June 20.—For alterations to boot department, 


H. Paine, architect and surveyor, 62 Moorgate Street, E.C. | Central Stores, Northgate. Mr. W. Clement Williams, 
Croox.—June 20.—For rebuilding portion of factory at | architect, 29 Southgate, Halifax. 

Crook. Deposit 14 Mr. H. Tf. Gradon, architect, Market Ha.strEap.—June 24.—For the erection of a classroom 

Place, Durham, ' and other alterations and additions at the Castle Hedingham 
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Council school, Essex. 
Street, Chelmsford. 


Hitt Enp.—June 25.—For the erection of additional 
works at the Herefordshire County lunatic asylum at Hill 
End, near St. Albans. Deposit 2. Mr. George T. Hine, 35 
Parliament Street, Westminster. 

HuppERSFIELD.—June 29.—For the erection of higher 
elementary school at Hillhouse. Deposit 141s. Mr. K. F. 
Campbell, M.I.C.E., borough engineer, 1 Peel Street. 


ILForp.—June 25.—For the erection of a public library 


Mr. Whitmore, architect, 73 Duke 


and hall, &c., at the junction of Kingswood Road and High | 


Road, Seven Kings. Deposit 5/. 5s. Mr. Herbert Shaw, 
engineer and surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, Ilford, 
Essex. 

IRELAND.—June 15.—For building a hotel in Foyle 
Street, Londonderry. Mr. Patrick H. Elliott, architect, 
Castle Street, Londonderry. 


IRELAND.—June 17.—For the erection and completion of 
a uew Crown post office at Portrush, co. Antrim. Deposit 1/. 
Mr. Acheson Ferguson, Scottish Provident Buildings, 2 Wel- 
lington Place, Belfast. 


IRELAND.—June 22.—For building six shops and dwelling- 
houses at Waterloo Street, Londonderry. Mr. Patrick H. 
Elliott, architect, Castle Street, Londonderry. 


Antrim. Mr. William J. Fennell, architect, 2 Wellington 
Place, Belfast. 

KEIGHLEY.—June 21.—For the erection of public urinals 
on the town hall site. Mr. Walter Fowlds, borough 
engineer. 

Knutsrorp.—June 17. —For alterations and additions to 
the old school buildings in Adams Hill. The Union Offices, 
Knutsford. 

LEADGATE AND WasHINcTon.—June 18.—For the erection 
of Council schools at Leadgate and Washington, Durham. 
For Leadgate school, at the office of Mr. C. T. Wilson, 
21 Durham Road, Blackhill, R.S.O., Durham ; for Washing- 
ton school, at the office of Mr. J. W. Hanson, 79 King Street, 
South Shields. 


Lrreps.—June 19.—For alterations and additions to be 
carried out at the dwelling-house at the Manor Road Depot, 


ELECTRIC (Froorine Buocks 


Holbeck. The Waterworks Engineer’s Office, Municipal 
Buildings, Leeds. 


LeLant.—June 15.—For the erection of residence at 
Lelant, Cornwall. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Green 
Lane, Redruth. 

Lreyton.—June 18.—For the cleansing, painting, repairs 
and alterations to schools, and repairs and redressing to 
tar-paving to be executed during the summer vacation, for 
the Leyton District Council education committee, Essex. 
Mr. William Jacques, architect, 2 Fen Court, E.C. 

Lonpon.—June 18.—For buildings at their King’s Road 
power station, for the St. Pancras Borough Council. 
Deposit 2/2 The Electricity Department Offices, 57 Pratt 
Street, N.W. 

Lonpon.—June 19.—For alterations at their workhouse 
and infirmary in Harrow Road, W., for the Paddington 
Board of Guardians. Deposit 5/. 5s. Mr. F. J. Smith, 


| architect, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 


Lowestort.—June 24.—For the building of retort-house 
and coalyard wall for the Gas and Water Company. Deposit 
2/. 2s. Messrs. F. & C. Hawksley, civil engineers, 30 Great 
George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Luton.—June 24.—For the extension of the electricity 
station buildings, for the Town Council. Deposit 2/. 2s. 


Ss | Mr. S. Fo L. Fox, borough engineer, Town Hall, Luton. 
IRELAND.—July 1.—For building a teacher’s residence at | “i e ‘ f 


MANCHESTER.—June 19.—For the erection of a scullery 
at the infirmary of the Manchester workhouse at Crumpsall. 
Deposit 1os. 6d. Mr. A. J. Murgatroyd, architect, 23 Strutt 
Street, Manchester. 

NETTLESWoRTH.—June 18.—For alterations at Nettles- 
worth, Ford, Fulwell and Newbottle St. Matthew’s Council 
schools, Durham. The County Education Committee’s 
Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 

PortsmoutH.—July 1.—For fitting-up and furnishing 
the free library at the Municipal Institute in Park Road, 
and the conversion, removal and refixing of various old 
fittings. Deposit 32 3s Mr. G. E. Smith, architect, 
145 Victoria Road North, Southsea. 

Sr. Ervan.—July 5.—For the erection of a Wesleyan 
chapel at St. Ervan Village, St. Issey, R.S.O., near Padstow, 
Cornwall. Mr. W. T. Martyn Mear, architect and surveyor, 
Rock, Wadebridge. 
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Sr. Hetens.—June 19.—For the erection, of schools in Wa teEs.— June 19.—For the erection of ten houses at 
College Street, St. Helens, Lancs, Deposit 1/7 1s. Mr. | Perth. Mr. James T. Jenkins, architect, Perth. 

Frank S. Biram, architect, Hardshaw Street, St. Helens. WaLzs.—June 20.-—For the erection of Aity-seven Honea 

ScaRBOROUGH.—June 18.—For the erection of excursion | at Treherbert, Rhondda Valley. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. 1 
station buildings, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. Walters, Maesgwyn, Treherbert. 

Mr. William Bell, the company’s architect at York. 

Soutu EtmsaLL.—June 18.—For the erection of an hotel, 
stabling, boundary walls, &c., at Moorthorpe, South Elmsall, 
near Doncaster. Messrs. Garside & Pennington, architects 
and surveyors, Pontefract and Castleford. 


SoutH SHIELDS.—June 17.—For the construction of con- 
veniences, Laygate Circus. Mr. S. E. Burgess, borough 
engineer and surveyor, Chapter Row, South Shields. 


Srroop.—June 19.—For alterations to the girls and 
infants’ departments of the Strood Church of England 
school, Kent. Deposit 1os. 6d. Mr. Apsley Kennette, cor- 
respondent, Guildhall, Rochester. 

Wa tes.—June 17.-—For the execution of jobbingwork at 
their schools for ensuing twelve months, for the Ebbw Vale 
education committee, Mon. Deposit 10s, 6d. Mr. Henry 
Waters, committee’s architect, Waungoch, Beaufort, or 
at Market Chambers, Ebbw Vale. 

Wa tes.—June 17.—For the erection of a dayroom and 
discharge block at the infectious diseases hospital, Bangor. 
Mr. John Gill, A.M.I.C.E., city surveyor, Bangor. 


Wa .es.—June 17.—For the general renovation and 
repairs, the erection of front boundary wall, colouring of 
walls and ceilings, painting and varnishing of the interior 
of Siloam chapel, Cefn Cribbwr, near Bridgend. Mr. Jesse 
Hurley, architect, 10 Bridgend Road, Aberkenfig. 


Wates.—June 18.—For erection of three cottages at 
Pelaw Junction, near Stella Gill, for the North-Eastern Rail- 
way Co. Mr. William Bell, the company’s architect, Central 
Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Wa es.—June 18.—For the erection of county court 
offices at Swansea. Deposit 1/. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, 
&c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Wates.—June 20.—For additions and alterations to 
Gilfach, St. Dogmaels, Cardigan. Mr. L. Lewis, architect 
and surveyor, Priory Street, Cardigan. 


SPRACUE & GO, LT. |QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Wates.—June 21.—For the erection of a chapel, lecture _ 
hall, classrooms, &c., at Park Hill, Bangor. Messrs, 
Richard Davies & Sons, architects, Bangor. 


Wa es.—June 21.—For rebuilding &c., the following :— 
Tellings Cottage, Saundersfoot, Pembrokeshire; White 
Park Cottage, Saundersfoot ; Zealand House, Saundersfoot : 
Garnons Cottage and outbuildings, Taylor’s Park, near 
Tenby. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Aberdare. 


Wates.—June 24.—For building Hafed inn, Clydach, 
near Brynmawr. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, 
Aberdare. : 


Wa tes.—June 24.—For the erection of a house at Maindy 
Crescent, Ton. Mr. W. D. Morgan, architect, Post Office 
Chambers, Pentre. 


Wa tes.— June 27.—For the conversion of the present 
temporary wards into permanent structures, and for the 
erection of additional buildings in connection therewith, at 
the Monmouthshire Asylum, Abergavenny. Deposit 3/. 3s, 
Mr. E. A. Johnson, architect, Abergavenny. 


Watney.—June 17.—For the whole or separate trades 
in new church, Walney, Barrow-in-Furness. Messrs. 
Austin & Paley, architects, Lancaster. 


Watu-on-DEARNE.—June 15.—For the erection of a 
colliery rescue station. Messrs. J. M. Bottomley, Son & 
Wellburn, architects, 13 Bond Street, Leeds. 


Wesr Ham.—June 17.—For the cleansing, repair and 
painting of schools to be executed during the summer 
vacation. Deposit 12, Send names by June 8 to Mr. William 
Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., architect to the education committee, 
2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


WHITEHAVEN.—June 17.—For the erection and com- 
pletion of a mixed secondary school. Deposit 2/. 2s. 
Messrs. Grayson & Ould, architects, 31 James Street, 
Liverpool. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
LITHOGRAPHERS METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Sarveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post Td.s 


and PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale 
promptly executed. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.” 


@ Under Royal Patronage. Snstant Despatch. 


GALVANIZED 
WROT. TUBES IRON ROOFING 
for Gas,Water and Steam. and all necessary Fittings. 
@ 6,000 LARCE 'ESTATES use my WIRE NETTING, 


f JOHN ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY STRATFORD. 


| GALVANIZED 


Zo Architects, Engineers, Builders, &Ce 


“"TRUE-TO-SCALE ” | 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


(Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth.! 
R.’s Method of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free. 


We. EF. STANLEY & Cco., Ltd... 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


LL CT} 
THE BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPY., LO. 


KESWICK (Cumberland), t 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensi } 
sive Quarrie; ; 
Cumberland and Westmorland, seed bd had 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK SEA GREEN, 
OLIVE GREEN, and RUSTIC SLATES, 
Also Manufacturers of GREEN STONEWORK, HEADS, SILLS 

MULLIONS, STEPS, &c., to Architects’ Designs, : 
SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION, ! 


Ornamental Bracke ~ 


Art Metal Work of all Kinds~ 


Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 56 LUDGATE HILL,LONOON €.c 
LIGHTNING | : —T 
CONDUCTORS. | Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & C0., LTD,, 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 


For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 


SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


A SRS LOSS 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced{ Trade Mark: 
ee HARTSHILIy 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE GO. LTD: 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago 
&re as good now as when first fixed. 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEIGHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMPO 
and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS, 
Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 


i. E. GAZE, Utd (38 fae 
14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, 
GOWER STREET STATION, LONDON. 
TS ESSE RO SD PES SS RTT 


H. & A. B. AVELINE & CO.| 
CATANIA, ITALY. 


Sicilian Asphalt Mine Owners, 
Exporters of y 


ASPHALT ROCK, | 
POWDER, MASTIC. 


The Patent 20th Century 


“KING ” 
VENTILATOR 


With Improved Lifting Draught 
— and Double Exhaust. — 


Further particulars on application to 


E. G. WRIGHT, 


Ventilating and Sanitary Specialist and 
Chimney Expert, 


Guildford, Surrey. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Wican.—June 30.—For repairs and painting to be done | 


at the workhouse. The Master, Union Workhouse, Frog | TENDERS. 
Lane, Wigan. . ABINGDON. 
WorkINncTon.—June 26.—For alterations to premises 10 | For the erection of Abingdon manual instruction-room 
John Street and Jane Street. Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., and cookery centre. Mr. Epmunp FisHer, architect, 
__ architects and surveyors, Workington. 19 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. Quantities by 
WorssBROUGH BripcGr.—June 17.-—For the erection of a Messrs. Hicxs & Lynam, 12 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
| house, shop and appurtenances, Park Road, Worsbrough | Stephens, Bastow & Co., Ltd... : s Aloo 1a Ao 
Bridge. Mr. Arthur Whitaker, architect, Saville House, Rice & Son . . : Piszit? a5 
Worsbrough Bridge, near Barnsley. Pye, Parkinson & Co., Ltd. . A ee re 
Goddard & Son . : - - : eh eA OOO uO 
Buckle & Sons . : : : ‘ SE 37.5 ORT O 
A DAY SCHOOL is to be erected at Leek in connection PoE & Sons. : . $ : Sea Bag: 
with the Congregational church, which will have accommoda- B ae Se ; ; : ; ; rales Ps pole by aS Et 
tion for 200 girls and 100 infants. The architect for the Ror HOt = Son. : : : ; OS ty cons ars 
work is Mr. Reginald T. Longden, of Burslem and Leek, Pe Sas & Son. ; ; ; . lines cee 
_ whois also the architect for the new Congregational church ODOT) | ene re a ee 
and schools at Wolstanton. p PGOx > ©: ; : : ; ; : e 4,245 0° 9 
In St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry, on the 7th inst., Mr. A. " ALPHINGTON. 
__ Brightmore opened on inquiry on behalf of the Local Govern- For Council school for 120 infants and remodelling existing 
ment Board, in regard to the application of the Coventry | school as a mixed school. Mr. Percy Morris, county 
_ City Council for sanction to a loan of 30,000/. for the erec-; architect (education), Exeter. 
tion of municipal offices in Earl Street and St. Mary Street. | mtacey . : : : . . . . £2,215 0.0 
It was said by the representative of the Corporation to be Ellis & Sons. - 2,120 0 9O 
impossible owing to the financial conditions of Coventry to | Perkins & Co. : . . . - 2,099 3 II 
seriously undertake the erection of a town hall with muni- | Roberts oe ee aay t . . = 0395 2Ou.S 
cipal offices which would cost from 120,000/. to 130,000/. | Westcott, Austin & White . . : :-» le874, 4 @ 
It was hoped to get a rental of about 700/. to 750/. from ten Cockerell ‘ : : . . . - 1,852 10 3 
shops which it was proposed to erect under the municipal | Narracott . . . . . . PR Fey PA 
offices. Mr. T. F. Tickner, the architect, gave details of the | riggs . ' . . ’ . . ne L773. 1OZTO 
plans, and said his estimated cost of 26,736/. was arrived at Ham & Passmore . . . . ~ 1,725.02 O 
by cubing, which he considered the best system. He thought Badcock ae ; . . . . ee by 0 ee 
the shops should readily fetch a rental of roo/. a year each. Stephens & Sons, Ltd.. . . . . 1,692 0 oO 
By Mr. Eales: If necessary, in years to come, the shops Woodman &Son. . ; , . - 1,626 13 6 
proposed could be adapted as offices. He did not consider Coles (recommended ) : : 1,372 69 9 
this an ideal site for a town hall. By Mr. Maddocks: A BROUGHTON. 
scheme could be devised to provide the requisite office | For erecting two semi-detached houses. Mr. W. H. But- 
accommodation on this site, and leave the matter of a town TRICK, architect, Scunthorpe. 
hall itself for the future. He did not know a case of com- Stamp . : : : d 25400) G0 
bined municipal offices and shops. A memorial, signed by Whitlam & Whitfield. : : ‘ FAS 5O tO 
988 persons, representing 18,364/. rateable value, against | Pallister . : . - ; F , 1420020: 0 
the scheme was presented. | Bevans, Broughton (accepted ). ; 3 5 BUCY Cop Bre) 


d MARSHALL & CO. 


Glaze . Architectural Modellers, 
fl Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
B © k Manufacturers, 
ricKS. 


SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


NEWELS, BALUSTERS, 
HANDRAILS. 


'TURNERY AND MOULDINGS 


of every description. 


Write for Price List . . 


S —— SSS : ' Yo UN G, 


1, 3, and 5 Virginia Road, 


“LONDON, E- 
HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENCINEER, 
Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. SUBSCRIPTION TO 


CODES: LIEBER, A.3.0., 47H EDITION. 


Telegraphic Address, “HYDRAULIO, LEEDS.” THIS JOURNAL 
Telephone No. 214. F 
London Agent— 19, = PER ANNUM. 


€. C. AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CARLISLE. 
For the erection of attendant’s house at Stanwix sewage 
disposal works. 


CHINGFORD. 
For roadwork in Suffield Road and St. John’s Road. Mr, 


J. T. GrirFin, surveyor. 


Beaty, West Walls (accepted) . 4371 1 10 Porter . £659 14 8 
For attendant’s house at Wetheral sewage disposal works. Adams . 640 "Oma 
J. & R. Bett, Nelson Street (accepted ) 375 Laas Wilson ; 621 0 o 
Parsons & Parsons : , : ‘ 620. Omee 

CASTLEFORD. FrencH Bros., Buckhurst Hill (accepted ) 570: Ofna 


For alterations to premises for Industrial Co-operative 
Society. Messrs. Garsip—E & PENNINGTON, architects, 
Pontefract and Castleford. 

GALLAGHER Bros., Castleford (accepted ) 


CHIPPENHAM. 
For erecting business premises. Mr. R. E. Brinkwortn, 
architect, Bath. Quantities by Messrs. Amor & UNDER- 


£1,070 0 0 woop, Bath. 


For shopfitter’s work to premises for Industrial Co-operative Hayward & Wooster £2,898 oa 
Society. Messrs. GarsipE & PENNINGTON, architects. Long & Sons ; 2,883 ‘ole 

Sage & Co. . $2,098 0 0 Wills & Sons 2,857 Oumg 
Curtis & Co. «1, > F460 SORS Chancellor & Sons 2,687 0 oO 
Broadbent . 1,385) 40 tO Downing & Rudman 2,677 One 
Cowling & Co. 15340 0-40 Moore & Son ; ; ‘ : . 23375° Ome 
Taylor Bros. 13226 2050 Licut, Son & Co., Chippenham (accepted) . 2,281 0 oO 
Horsman & Co. 1,580 0550 
Barran. ; TyN04* 30220 , DUDLEY, , 
Hirst & Son. 1,129 0 0 For erection of bakery and stables in King Edmund Street. 
Allinson. ; j : 1,025 0 0 Mr. W. F. Epwarps, architect, Birmingham. 
Biaxey, Wakefield (accepted ) 1,023 0 0 Rounp, Dudley (accepted ) 41,121: Oe 


For erection of Wesleyan chapel. Mr. W. F. Epwarps, 
architect, Birmingham. 


Harper & Sons, Blackheath, Staffs (ac- 


CHRISTOW. 
For the erection of teacher’s house and other work at 


Council school, Christow, Devon. Mr. P. Morris, cepted) . : ; . 41,314 0 0 
county architect, Exeter. 
White, Chatton & Co. . “1,055 28 18 ECCLES. 
Bearne : E : 814 16 o| For erecting public elementary school. Mr. H. Lorp, archi- 
Zealley eae We tect, Manchester. 
Francis 690 I5 Oo Ramgottom, Pendleton, Manchester (ac- i 
Stacey . ' 649 Oo Oo cepted) ; : . 49,670 0 6 
Gillard & Son 640 o 6 


Westcott, Austin. & White, Exeter (recom GUILDFORD. 


mended) . : : ‘ 622 10 o| For the making-up Laundry Road. Mr. C. G. Mason, C.E., 
borough surveyor. 

DERBY. Norris : $3350 te 

For the construction of electrical tramways on Nottingham Streeter & Co. : 300 5 Oo 

Road. James & Co. . ; , i ; 207). o.28 

Tomuinson, Derby (accepted ) ; £19,574 17 ‘To Franks, Guildford (accepted ) . é 260 0 Oo 


The ‘‘MASTA” Patent Improved 


PARTITION BLOGKS AND CEILING SLABS 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. | 


Full Particulars sent on Application, : 
THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE. 


WILLESDEN PAPER — 


FOR ALU CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2.Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next issues 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, Wf js 
East Greenwich, ae 
: LniaR S.E. V | 

22, 077m EXTRUDED BARS | 


y, / é / (ALEXANDER Dicx’s PaTEnts) [2] y a | 
me7 In BRASS, BRONZE. and other Alloys, 


The DELTA 
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GODALMING. 
_ For erecting municipal buildings and alterations and addi- 


tions to borough hall. Mr. J. H. Norris, borough 

surveyor, Godalming. 
Higgs & Outhwaite 24s bo -O..0 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. 3,998 Oo o 
Drowley & Co. 3,950 0 Oo 
Haslemere Builders oy 2.03%"... 
Mussellwhite & Sapp . 31933 9 Oo 
Mitchell Bros. ‘ 2,013. 0: .O 
Smith & Sons, Ltd... 3,819 0 Oo 
Martin, Wells & Co. . 3,800 0 Oo 
Milton & Sons 27000, OF 0 
Kemp arto, OO 
Fitt cy ye! Roe 
Fry cas. 35754 9 O 
Cropley Bros. ; 3,694 0 O 
Billett & Musselwhite . 3,049 0 O 
Goddard & Sons . 50450 0.” O 
Jarman, Daws & Co. . sO. OO 
Cook & Sons, Crawley (7 ecommended) . a a622 OO 

LEDBURY. 


For laying-out cemetery, building walls and drainage. 


Mr. 
G. GURNEY, ye Ledbury. 
Lewis & Co. : paeret 442.04 O 
Smith . : : west ld. 7 
Westwood . P J é 846 14 6 
Hitt, peavey. (accepted ae : 4 800 0 oO 
Dyke : AAS OL O 
LONDON. 

For making-up and Bee: egal ie Street, iy 
Kavanagh & Co. . L702 0 O 
Adams . UGrm.s) 9 
Mears 72g OF O 
Wheeler . 7050.9) 2 
Mowlem & Co. 699 0 oO 
E.& E. Iles . 698 10 I0 
Hoffman . 677 14 10 
Parry & Co. G752 509 0 
ETHERIDGE (accepted ) 667 0 oO 
Woodham & Sons . 663 0.0 


Wy + h ante 
‘y OUTSIDE ¢; es Lo 
‘ _ WORK Wa 


i) 


nt 


il 


nye naa Me 
Spi ACE war he. at salt we aw 
A ny : Ns ae : 
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LONDON —continued. 

For supply of arc lamp carbons during twelve months, for 

St. Pancras Borough Council. 
Compagnie Francaise . 


moe 506 


_~ 
_ 


; 3 10 
General Electrical Co. (N ubia) : tava Othe 
Sun Electrical Co. [2308s tO 
Siemens Bros. & Co. . 1,180 5 6 
Brush Electrical Co. 1,089 15 Oo 
Mayer & Co, ; . FOATORIN oO 
International Electric Co. . 1,036 T7880 
General Electrical Co. ( (Apostle) . 1,038 16 6 
Braulik 1,026 0 Oo 
Electrical Co. : igebila) Wyle A 
Crompton & Co. . 97849726 
Sirius-Werter 916-9 9 
Sloan Electrical Co. 886 8 7 
Pestalozzi & Co. . 875 9 Io 
Johnson & Phillips 868 10 o 
TucuMaAN (accepted) 771 15. 0 
Geipel & Lange . 757 16 “I 

For the making-up and paving of part of Larpent Street, 

Putney. 
Kavanagh & Co. LILAC G 
Adams . FES tae § 
Mowlem & co 669 0 oO 
Mears. 7 GswioM oO 
E.& E. Iles. 649 18 8 
Wood & Sons. - 649 8 7 
Woodham & Sons . 643° 0 O 
Wheeler. 2 : 641 I0 8 
Hoffman . 640 16 o 
Parry. & Come: 625 10° 0 
ETHERIDGE (accepted) 618 0 oO 


no POLISHED’ 


aes 
a) 


For the erection of offices and factory, for the Zeta Wood 
Flooring Co., at Stratford. [Mr. J. Hamitron, architect. 


Smith . .4£2,016:.0 o 
Nash ., ¥;714)..048 .0 
Jarvis & Sons 1,635 :0. o 
Irwin . TOLlasOn 6 
Shurmur & Sons. 1,5000.09..0 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON —coniinued. LONDON —continued, 
For the erection of school on land adjoining the Southfield Albert Bridge. 
school, Wandsworth, for the accommodation of 352 Markham & Markham. . £2,099 0 0 
boys, 352 girls and 412 infants, as follows :—Class- Westgate 1,312 18 100mm 
rooms to accommodate 48, 48, 48, 48, 40, 40, 40 and 40 McCarthy 1,283 If 68 
in each department. infants’ department—Classrooms Proctor & Son 1,04 1 
to accommodate 56, 56, 56, 56, 48, 48, 48 and 44. Halls Vigor & Co.. . . . . 935, Onna 
for each department 49 feet 45 inches by 28 feet INNS, Tendon (accepted) i i ; , 890 0 o 
6 inches. Woollaston Bros. : : ; : : 717 Oma 
Nightingale . . . . . Ba 4490 90 0 Chief engineer’s estimate . : < ; 990 15 I 
Guttridge . i 5 ‘ é . 19,804. 0.0 
Davey é : ; : 10, 372mm eee 
Martin, Wells & Co! : : : » *19,060'.6° 40 Greenwich Tunnel. 
Flt 2. oe EO OOR Ome | ieeProctor.& Son ee es 
Kingerlee & Sons. : s : . . 18/992" 70: Go Inns } : : ; i : . o 535s 
Johnson & Co. . . . . . - 18,971 0 oO Westgate ; , : cee - sp 2OS Tyee 
Galbraith Bros. . 5 3 A ° é 18,887 12) 33 Griggs & Son. . E n P ; . 244 Te 
i. & M. Patrick A “ ‘ i 3 A 18,862 Oo oO Vigor & Cone . ; ‘ i " . 238 10 "6 
Unsigned =. 255 Ge Onn Bal oachy & Salmonts 192 18 9 
Lole & Co. . ; ; : . - 18,595 3 Io WOooLLASTON Bros., South Hackney (accepted) 154. O1R@ 
Wallis & Sons. 2 . ; : - 18,566 0 o Chief engineer’s estimate . 286 Il 
Wall . : " : ‘ : ; > 518) 500520" 20 
Unsigned . 4 ; ‘ : : . TO pfOb TS as ms 
Moss & Sons ; 5 : : «86, 302..a'5 omy Highgate Archway. 
J. & C. Bowyer . : / ; : : 18,185) 7o.Mo Markham & Markham . : ‘ d -. ‘543° Oumme 
Blake . . A : ‘217, 835s a nes Inns ‘ : : : ; 355) Cuma 
Holliday & Greenwood. .. Terr owe Proctor & Son. : . : . 334: tae 
F. & E.-Davey’ . 17,1245 68 Vicor & Co., Poplar (accepted) : ‘ ‘4-250 SORE 
Crayton, Aldine Works, Shepherd’ s Bush Chief engineer’s estimate : : : ., 298° 1607 
(rec ommended) : 1702 ea 
me! estimate ; Ts ae For providing and fixing a steam-heating installation on the 
vacuum system, and calorifiers for hot-water supply 
at Central School of Arts and Crafts, Holborn. 
For repainting at Deptford Creek Bridge, Albert Bridge, J. & F. May. . . . . . 25s 650 9 oO 
Greenwich Tunnel and Highgate Archway. Richmond & Co, . . . . . 51645 0 O 
Moorwood, Sons & Co.. 4 ‘ : + 5,300570vio 
Depiford Creek Bridge. Simpson Be Coie ‘ si J4A,O28 ADO 
Inns : § . é : : y » £295 3.0 Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co . "4,742 AOS 
Vigor & Co... é : 5 ; 5 247 0 0 Ashwell & Nesbit ~. 4,730 90 O 
Westgate ‘ Rs bk er a) G. & E. Bradley, Elfort ‘Road, “Highbury 
Procror & Son, Plumstead (accepted) : » “2OTSI6 10 (r ecommended ) . ; 4,589 0 Oo 
Chief engineer’s estimate : . ‘ ee Fea es 6 | Chief engineer’s estimate . ; : - 4,750 0: 0 


WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS 


» PARTY ‘WALLS 


WAREHOUSE S, &c. 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


; 5 BRABY & C0. | WORKERS IN ALL METALS | 


LTD. ARCHITECTURAL , ECCLESIASTICAL 
“at Stes town. || Ys rine wos | 


OF ALL KINDS BY THEIR SS 
Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol, “9 ) wee 


Double Sliding Doors. 


Telephone 327 Battersea. 


ERNEST MILNER, |i 


Architectural Photographer, ge EY HILL 
a STAFFORDSHIRE. 
xpert in Photography connected with LIGHT AND AIR, RIGHT we SOLE Ok aoe 
OF WAY, DILAPIDATIONS, BOUNDARIES: &c. 
Thirty years’ expcrience. 


Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading Lond | 
on Contract 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs i in few hours if- = Jeding : ct 


a if 
Al Photographs taken persona r. Milner. a} teSiRe ol pai dt 
‘80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. Mt ih I ui IN| Nt 


UN ON Lc i 


A 


= 


IST of ART PLATES published in the “THE ARCHITECT” will be 


forwardel on application to GILBERT WOOD & CO. Ltd. Publishér 
? 


Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON —continued. 
For partial reconstruction of the Sparta Street and Plough 


LONDON—continued. 
For adaptation of school for mentally defective children on 


bridges, in connection with the electrification of the | the Haverstock Hill site as a school for the accommo- 
tramways from Greenwich to Lewisham. dation of physically defective children, works com- 
Thorne & Sons . ; . ; F SeetET: 3: 0 mittee having intimated that they were not prepared to 
Ewart . , ’ F > : a A.O7a~ 15) O | undertake the work at the amount of the estimate of 
Pedrette & Co. | : : : : as,O07 12 9 the architect (education). 
Fasey & Son , ; , : : mee % 11 8 Vigor & Co, . . : . . : . £1,148 10 0 
Greig & Matthews : : 5 g 63,720) 18. 3 Chinchen & Co. . : : ‘ : bss ee Co beds as 
Pearson & Son . : ; f _ 713,670. 0| 0 McLaughlin & Harvey : : : ae ee Ne aa 
Moran & Son. a: . . 3,600 0 o Peattie. —. mer. ; GOSS SOLD 
Motherwell Bridge Con ; : ; oes4761. 9. & Thompson & Beveridge : : : - 990 0 O 
Dick, Kerr & Co.. s 4 d es. 4aorl7- 3 Lascelles & Co. . ‘ : . : 3 975012 a1 
Morton S Con ‘ : ; , : . 3,378 9 Io Stevens & Sons . ‘ : : : : 933.910 
Hay &Co. . F F ; : : wes a75+ 2 3 Parrott & Isom . : : : : : ob coo) 
Wall . ‘ . ; ’ ; . 3,300 12 7| Williams & Son . : : 2 : ’ 914 0 0 
Muirhead & Go: . Bez,103,5 0 Christie : : : : F : 896 0 oO 
Row .incsons & Co., London (accepted ) . 2,941 5 9| Marchant & Hirst : : : : stweOOl. 0. O 
Chief engineer’s estimate. " : . 3349 14 3| King & Son. : ‘ : : - 1 890", 0 0 
‘ Godson & Sons, Kilburn (recommended) . 858 0 oO 
For the making-up and paving of Hazlewell Road, Putney. 


Kavanagh & Co. . . : ; 3 42,703, a 


Whdeler £ 3 5 | For making-up St. Alban’s Road North, Kensington. 
ersien . ; . 5 2 : ee a ie | ai : : : ; § : : £555 (oe 
Iles. . . . . . . ea 54t 19 8 | tee F ; : ‘ ; i ; ph : e 
Hoffman . . . : ; PZ Aon DI! 10 | Kavanagh & Cot ae 279 a.,'o 
Woodham & Sons : ; : ; meme O'S!) Neave & Son : : ; ; ; 271 ee 
Mowlem & Co. . ; 7 ‘ : meea7O 019) © Mears : : ; j fate Pe 
Mears . : : : : . - - 2447 © O|} Parry & Come : Mists doo 
Parry & Co. . . . . . - 2375 9 ©} Griffiths & Co. P. ; - : : orh24ge Os 0 
ETHERIDGE (accepted ) , s : ; - 2150 0 ©| Wimpey & Co. ; 2490.06 
a waits Rogers & Co. . 2430 10 
For ee meeting up and paving of. part of Calbourne Road J. Mowtem & Co., Grosvenor Wharf (accepted) 2255-0) CO 
K eeaC ee aN 8 | ; ; 
nuauee cao 129 Peet || For improvement of school, Cayley Street, Limehouse, 
Adams . : : : : : : 978 2. |O : 
Griffiths & Co ; 895 Blo: works committee of L.C.C. having declined to under- 
Wheeler r x } : Bsa : ; 885 7 A take contract at architect’s estimate, viz. 13,760/. (See 
Mowlem & Co. : : : . 868--0 0 Architect, May 17.) 
Pearce . ‘ ; : E . : 24 .830.,0 (0 C. Wall, Ltd., Lloyd’s Avenue (recom- 
Iles . : A , ‘ f : e543. 6 mended) . . £12,209- 6: oO 
.Wood & Sons. : : : : ; . 768 16 7-| For fitting-up of padded rooms at Long Grove asylum. 
ETHERIDGE (accepted ) : os OO Pocock Bros. (accepted ) ; ? ; whl 505285 -0 


C. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. “AiQciNt:.NANSOR AN. TIMBER, MEREHANTS, 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London.” Telephone 274 ‘Holborn. 


a For the effectual Protection and Preserva= 

tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- 

Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich 

Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varnished. 
; Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free. 


London Agents— - Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


‘©The Grooved Wall Paper. JQHN H. FULLER & CO.; Ltd., minster mits, READING. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
MERTHYR TYDFIL. RAMSGATE. 

For addition of children’s ward to infirmary. For painting at the cottage homes. | 
Wills. ; ’ , : j , nae ERO 5) dO Welby . : ; : ; : : . £160 17 Tn 
J. Williams . . : : ; : 1,049.58 146 Ballard & Co.. : ; , ‘ 3 .. 159 8° 
Jones . : : Ae Be GAG /b(oy (0) Houghton : : : 0 ‘ 5 Aor o- 
JENKINS, Merthyr (accepted) « 5 : GT OTe nO 26 Jarman Bros. . : ; ; - 137) Ole 
W. Williams ; 4 ; , . SURO 00 0 ASSITER, Ramsgate (accepted) ; ‘ .. 125 
Hughes & Sterling. : ; 3 i I;687/50 jo : 
Hatherly el Cn a : : ; , 2 SIL 5 OREN 0) REDDITCH. 

For erecting premises for the Union Club. Mr. J. Jounson, 
architect, Redditch. 
MUNDESLEY. Pitts. : ; : : : : tae 147 0 @ 

For the erection of schools. {Messrs. OLLEY & Hawarp, Tilt Bros. : : p ° : BE: om 

architects, Great Yarmouth. pecuian ; ; : : : , : wee : 3 
; : P f 1326 : 8 : . : A . : 
Rete ‘ ; é } : ae aa 5 5 Dallow & Son. : : . : - 1,900 0% 
Carter & Wright 3 Jak 46k ee 3,700 0 o| Huins&Son_ . + + as) 184 
Bullen . : : : : BOOT TEEC CO Cragg . : : + 175° 
Randall A ; ; e : ay Wa Ss EDKINS, Redditch (accepted) ‘ j . 1,740 Olmm 
Porter . ; : : ; ; ‘ SQ OUR 7) Lo Marshall. . . » 1,710 ae 
Nealon. : ; : : : ‘ Bens enh Gio Ma) SMALLTHORNE. 
Lincoln ’ F : ; ; 5. 4Rs010 SES ano 
Spencer, Santo herve. ; ; . 3,500 0 o | For roadwork in South Street, Bradley. Mr. Joun WILLIAM 
Hawes & Sons . ; ; ; : eB AO5 OBO Deane, Surveyor. 
Blyth & Sons : : , . 5 + 2 1300 a0. £0 Williams . . . . . . . £485 10 0 
Macey ass. » pe ARS aerosol: paoarke:” 5, - se a 435 (oman 
Batchelor & Sons’ . : -<89,2860-70 410 Horosin, Cobridge (accepted). ; s 434 Ope 
GREENGRASS, Norwich (acce ted) . ; ; . aa 20 fo) 
ne Wee cate i ete SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 
’ | For painting, &c., at technical school. 
NEW BARNET. Hubbard. ‘ : : 2 : . £417. 0 @ 

For sewering and other work in East Barnet Road, New| Pawley & Beckwith =. [a 323 16) 

Southgate. Mr. Henry York, surveyor. Davey ‘ A : : : .'\ 319° “Ou 
Adams. é 2 : i z ‘ 5 £1,390 foe) F. & E. Davey, Ltd. 3 A % z =! 287, oO7mm 
Rogers & Co. : : j : ; ont tg SAO-.. On. 10 
Kavanagh ; : . 27 0 8 TILBURY. 

BELL & Sons, Tottenham (accepted). - 1,239 0 ©| For paving with cement at schools. Mr. C. M. SxrneEr, 
architect, Grays: 

& Hobman & Co. : : : : é . 4409 0 O 

PRESTON. Constable : ; - $35. OG 

For erecting branch stores and four houses at Tardy Gate. CHITTENDEN & SImmonps, Wiest Malling (ac- 

T. & R. Colley, Preston : ; : AeIOS3 a7 6 cepted ) . : ; ; ‘ : ; og T 2 See 


7 cABusus\. @ 
FS '1902. eo), 


BRIGHTON ELECTRICITY WORKS. 
Steel Works supplied and erected by Messrs. Redpath, 
Brown & Co., Edinburgh. 


INE URGH || IN | 3 CHESTER ((/) 
of 2 St. ye : 7 Office & Works: \V Office 05 Bath oh eet, V Office & Works. A\ 


_Andtew Steel Wo, iverside Works, a: Pinkston Work 
fearon oad, aS Ss oa S: @ 4 "Pott Dun sine Trafford Park, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSES, CLEVELAND ROW, sS.W. 


JATHEDRAL SERIES.—CARLISLE: VIEW OF CHOIR, LOOKING WEST. 


HOUSE IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE—GARDEN FRONT. 


WOKINGHAM. 


For erection of Wokingham manual instruction-room and 
cookery centre. Mr. Epwunp FisHeEr, architect, 19 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. Quantities by Messrs. 
Hicks & Lynam, 12 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Parron & Son ; : : 2 . 41,007 16 o 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Ltd. : eee) O."'O 
Stokes & Sons : : 1,545 0 0 
_ Ward & Fletcher hae eror tO 
_ Rice & Sons Hava Tis 6 
_ Beauchamp . F P4792) 12 © 
Martin, Wells & Co. Toy Gio 
Goddard & Son : F439) 1 10 
Page, Parkinson & Co. HAZEN OO 
Bosher & Sons 1,397°-0 oO 
Jarman, Daws & Co. 1,380 0 Oo 
Burfoot & Son a7 OO 
Osman. Mmarortor 8 
Godwin 15957 0:07 0 
Stimsons / E340, 0° 0 
Davies & Lawrence F305, 11 oO 
Romain & Son Paget 3* 7 
' Hughes 472700810. 0 
TRADE NOTES. 
As announced in a previous issue, Messrs. Pinchin 


Johnson & Co. have secured premises to be known as 
Minerva House, Bevis Marks, London, E.C., and it is their 
intention to take possession on June 24, so that on and after 
that date all communications should be sent to that address. 

Hosss, Hart & Co., Lrp., announce that they have refitted 
their lock furniture show-room at 76 Cheapside with a large 
and varied selection of the best and most artistic designs 


KAHN SYSTEM 


| for this class of work, of which an early inspection is 


invited. 

Tue Workhouse infirmary, Watford, is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
stoves with descending smoke flues, patent Manchester 
grates and special inlet ventilators, the same being supplied 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

TuE “Swincam” camera stand for photographers is the 
most useful and adaptable stand we know of. Both pro- 
fessional and amateur photographers are taking it up. The 
patentee, Mr. William Boulter, of Southport, has designed 
a cheaper form of tripod, known as Model B; it is 4 feet 
6 inches high, weighs 3 lbs. 9 oz., and the cost is only 
1/. 11s. 6d. The advantage of the “ Swincam” stand is the 
possibility of fixing in any awkward position, so that the 
lens can be brought to any desired angle and fixed there 
without resorting to the use of a swinging back or front to 
the camera. 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


ALTHOUGH the use of lifts may be occasional, and only 
a short time is occupied with a journey in one of them, 
there is no reason why, in dwelling-houses at least, they 
should not be made as handsome as the staircases which 
they have superseded to a great extent, or to which they 
are supplementary. The illustrations in the catalogue of 
lifts for private residences, issued by Messrs. R. Way- 
good & Co., Ltd, are evidence of a recognition of 
the necessity of beauty of form. The lines of the 
metalwork in the lifts and in the protecting grilles 
are in the flowing curves to which the material lends 
itself. The woodwork is also suitably designed, and 
the upholstery is luxurious. In addition the automatic 
push button enables the inmates to be independent of 
servants, for the most timid lady can ascend and, descend 
without the least misgiving concerning her safety. The 
list of mansions in which the passenger lifts are introduced 
is evidence of the confidence which Messrs. Waygood have 
secured.. Among theirclients are the King and the Prince 
of Wales. The lifts are to be found in the palaces of the 
King of Siam and the Khedive. 


REINFORCED 
CONCRETE. 


USED ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


We invite the closest scrutiny 
of the Kahn System by Architects, and seek their co- 
operation. Our corps of experienced engineers and 
draughtsmen is at the command of engineers, architects, 
and contractors who may wish to specify the Kahn 
System, and we are glad to furnish drawings for any 
work in which the Kahn Bar is to be used. 


— WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE. —— 


~$- 


ercTion oF 64g 


THe Kann Trusseo Bar, ALTERNATING Tree 


The TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., Ltd. 


58 CAXTON HOUSE, 
AGENTS 


WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


WANTED. 
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REX ROOFS. or sparks. The workmanship is perfect, and a more sub-| 
Tue specialty of the roofs constructed by the Rex Roofing Sonny Hee: of ue gt has not appeared. It will) 
Company, Belfast, consists of a light and cheap wood | ©Xtend the reputation of the firm. 
framing with felt covering. The roof is strong enough to 
carry shafting from the principals. This type of roof, with 
the Rex asphalte covering, will, it is believed, meet a long- 
felt want in districts where the air is laden with fumes and 
acids which are injurious to iron roofs: The company 
claim that Rex roofs will resist acids and alkalis, and at 
the same time be fire-resisting. They can be erected in 
single spans up to 100 feet without the obstruction of centre 
supports, which is a great consideration in some manufac- 
turing concerns. There are other leading features, which 
are described in the descriptive leaflets which can be 
obtained from the offices of the company. 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. I) 


AN important meeting of the Greater Chapter has been held _ 
in the chapter-room at Winchester Cathedral for the pur- 
pose of considering a report as to the defects in the struc. | 
ture discovered during the works of renovation which have 
been in progress. The meeting was presided over by the | 
Dean, and there was a large attendance of members. The 
Dean reported that Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., had carefully | 
examined the transepts, and that further defects in the 
structure had been found, one of the walls being between | 
4 and 5 feet out of the perpendicular. Numerous cracks | 
had also been discovered in the walls. Mr. Jackson said | 
that it was most important that the work should be taken | 
in hand at once in order to make the building secure, and 
that to carry out the work necessary a further 30,000/, 


A STRONG ROOM. 


Tue resources of Hobbs, Hart & Co., Ltd., are so extensive, 
the limits to their power of construction cannot easily be 


defined. One of their latest productions is a steel strong- 
room, which is 18 feet long, 10 feet wide and 9 feet high. 
It was prepared for one of the London banks. We 
may say of it that it is the most recent development of the 
efforts to obtain security which have been in progress from 
the time of Agamemnon. His treasury depended mainly 
on the intricacy of the approaches. But Messrs. Hobbs, 
Hart & Co.’s treasure chamber is self-sufficient. Even if 
it were placed in the open air it could not be injured 
unless powerful explosives were employed. Throughout 
it is constructed of heavy steel plates of special manu- 
facture to a thickness of 8 inches. The entrance and 
emergency doors are secured by patent clutch bolts, which 
fit into recesses in such a way that the openings are as safe 
as any other part of the structure. The locks, it is needless 
to say, have a character of their own. It would require an 
army of burglars to attempt an opening. Fire is also 
guarded against by means of chambers with fire-resisting 
chemicals. The strong-room is lighted by electricity, which 
is controlled by the opening or closing of the door, and 
there is not, therefore, even a remote chance of fused wires 


would be required, in addition to the 30,o00/. for work 
which had already. been sanctioned. It was agreed that 


there was no option but to undertake the task at once, and | 


it was decided to make a further appeal to the diocese and 
to churchmen generally. 


Tue Duke of Richmond and Gordon, K.G., has offered to 
present to the Corporation of Chichester what is known as 


le 
; 
| 


| 


the Pudens Stone, which was dug up many years ago in | 


the North Street of the city. The stone bears a Roman 


inscription, recording the building of a temple, “ Pudens, | 


the son of Pudentinus, giving the ground.” Hitherto it has 


been at Goodwood House, but in future it will be exhibited. 


at the Council House. 
At a meeting of the Provincial Grand Lodge of Glouces- 


tershire, held in the chapter-room of Gloucester Cathedral, 


it was decided to provide the sum of 750/. to defray the cost 
of preserving and restoring the beautiful pinnacle at the 
west end of the building. 


Manufacturers of 


PLATES, 
PAPERS, 
MOUNTS, 
CAMERAS, 


and all kinds of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 


APPARATUS 
and SUNDRIES. 


Price List and Samples on application— Write for particulars. 


MARION & CO., LTD., 22, 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


The Blue Process for Plan Copying 
MARION’S 


has stood the test of over half a century and 
is still superior to all others. It is in use all 
over the world wherever Tracings require to be copied. Anyone can 
work it—exposure to light and washing in water being all that is needed. 


% 


BY Appointment to their Majesties the ing and Queen. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, LTD. 


Manufacturers of DRAUGHTSMEN’S HEXAGON CAKE WATER COLOURS. 
RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 


Architects and Engineers are invited to test the new— 


ENGINEERS’ CARTRIDGE DRAWING PAPER. 


Samples post free. (Watermarked: Engineers’, W. & N., Ltd.) : 
TO BE OBTAINED OF THE PRINCIPAL DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS THROUGHOUT \1THE WORLD. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


“It works admirably, 


takes ink and colour 
very well indeed.” 
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VARIETIES. 


‘we finance committee of the Sheffield City Council 
scommend the Council not to effect insurances with any 
ympany under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, 


ut to undertake themselves the liability. 
| 
| “A Day at Doncaster and an Hour out of Durham” 


srms the subject of an interesting article by William Dean 
Jowells in this month’s Harper's Magazine. It is accom- 
yanied with neat illustrations of Durham Cathedral, Finchale 
*riory and Durham Castle. 

| Tue War Office authorities have paid to the Petersfield 
Rural District Council the sum of 2,000/. for extraordinary 
‘raffic on the district roads. This sum has been paid on 
sondition that the Council accept the sum _ eventually 
warded. Negotiations for the payment for damage done to 
the roads have been proceeding for over two years. 


_ Tuose responsible for the production of Country Life 
slaim that it is one of the best produced journals of this 
sountry. The summer number to hand fully justifies this 
claim; it is well illustrated, printed on good paper and 
replete with interest. The central feature is a most interest- 
ing illustrated article on Chantilly, now the property of the 
Institut de France. 


‘Mr. Joun Youne, burgh Bary or, Ayr, reports that for 
the past financial year seventy-one warrants were granted 
at the Dean of Guild Court for buildings estimated to cost 
t04,607/.,, as compared with 110 warrants for buildings 
eosting 97,547/. in the previous year, being an increase of 
7,060. The warrants granted during the year included 
220 dwelling-houses, costing 60,8454; twenty business 
premises, «c., costing 36,255/. ; twenty-two alterations cost- 
ing 4,957/.; and eighty-five minor warrants costing 2,550/, 


Tue Liverpool City Council, which already possesses a 
‘municipal electricity undertaking, have resolved to make 
application to the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow 25,000/. for the erection of gasworks and the laying 
of the necessary mains for the supply of Fazakerley, the 
suburban district most recently incorporated within the 
city, and outside the boundary within which the private gas 
company having a monopoly in gas supply in Liverpool has 
jurisdiction. 
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THE municipal authorities at Rotterdam have under 
consideration a scheme for the construction of a new port, 
which will be in itself as large as all the docks now existing 
at Rotterdam, and will be known as the port of the Waal. 
It is estimated that the cost will amount to two and a quarter 
millions sterling, out of which about 480,000/. will be ex- 
pended in the purchase of land. The proposed port will 
be situated on the southern bank of the Meuse, opposite 
Delfshaven. 

Tue Truro Rural District Council have considered com- 
plaints that Giant’s Quoit, Veryan, which figures prominently 
in the legendary and historical records of Cornwall, had 
been destroyed by blasting and used for road metalling. 
The Quoit was poised on a cairn or beacon of hard rock, 
and, with Giant’s Cradle close by, was of archzeological 
interest. The surveyor said that when approaching the 
Quoit he stopped quarrying, but the tenant of the farm 
instructed his men to “ blast the thing down.” 

ExpENDITURE to the amount of 41,648/. has been author- 
ised by the Sheffield waterworks committee in preparing 
mains and reservoir-tanks in connection with the Derwent 
Valley supply. The biggest item is 25,410/. for a 24-inch 
main from tunnel end to Hadfield dam, including easements 
and outlet works. Tanks are to be provided at Carsick, 
Ringinglow and Lydgate. The city will take 7,000,0co 
gallons daily from the Derwent Valley.; 

Tue Tunbridge Wells Town Council have agreed to 
sanction the extensions recommended by the electrical 
engineer, and to apply to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to a loan of 9,600/., made up as follows :—5oo kw. 
steam turbo alternator, condensing plant and ancillary 
fittings, 4,850/.; boiler, superheater, &c., 1,203/. ; public 
lamps, goo/.; contingencies, approximately 10 per cent, 
7071. 6s. od. 

Tue Worcester City Council, consequent upon con- 
sideration of a special report by Mr. Shaw, the electrical 
engineer, have agreed to apply to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to a loan of 10,000/., for a further exten- 
sion of the Hylton Road generating station and machinery 
there, and laying mains and services and providing meters, 
&c., and made up of the items mentioned at the foot of the 
resolution, viz.:—Extension of boiler-house and coal store 
Cross distributing station, 1,050/. ; 


and the teredo in sea _ water. 
gnaw wood which has been treated with 
ANTHROL. 
and prices will be sent on 
application. 


Full particulars 


(amas 


ANTHROL protects all varieties of wood from decay, whether 
the situation be damp or dry, and from the ravages of all 
wood-destroying insects, including the white ant on shore 
Rats will not 


The result of much practical 
experiment has shown it to be the 
most efficient and economical means 


? 


handling—on the contrary, 


creosoted under pressure. 
expensive pressure-plant ; 
efficiency of the timber ; does not increase the liability of the wood to 
inflame; does not render the wood poisonous to human beings or domestic 
animals: and does not leave the surface of the wood black and unpleasant for 
ANTHROL, while protecting from decay, at the same time 


greatly improves the appearance of wood, and may be 


for preserving any variety of structural timber 
which it ig impracticable or undesirable to have 
ANTHROL does not require 


does not reduce the mechanical 


varnished or painted if desired. 


The ANTHRO | onan aint s Sroay Square, LONDON | 
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machinery, including one 400 k.w. direct current generator, 
4,150/.; mains, 3,800/.; services, 500/.; meters, 300/, ; 
contingencies, 200/. 


Tue churchyard cross at Over Peover, near Knutsford, 
was last week dedicated by the Archdeacon of Chester in 
memory of the late Sir Philip Mainwaring. The steps and 
base of the old cross have been very carefully reset on new 
foundations, and a new shaft and head of Portland stone, 
11 feet in height, now takes the place of the original cross 
which was destroyed in the seventeenth century. The shaft 
is octagonal and carries an open canopied head witha gable 
roof, under which the figures of Our Lord on the Cross, St. 
Mary and St. John stand clear against the sky. The whole 
work, the design of Mr. H. S. Rogers, of 7 Dean’s Yard, S.W., 
including the resetting, has been carried out by Messrs. 
Farmer & Brindley, of Westminster. 

A CONFERENCE Of the building trades was held in London 
on the 6th inst., the delegates present representing a dozen 
trades unions, comprising a membership of about 190,000, 
After consideration three resolutions were agreed to, 
declaring that as the prosperity of a nation depended upon 
the spending power of the majority, it was necessary to 
maintain a good standard of wages, and the rapid spread of 
labour-saving appliances made it necessary to consider the 
limitation of the hours of work, that unemployment was 
increased by systematic overtime, and that both the em- 
ployers and workers’ associations ought to co-operate in 
abolishing unnecessary overtime. It was resolved to call 
a further conference to decide how to carry out the 
resolutions. 


Mr. RicHarp Bett, M.P., at Derby, on Saturday. night 
addressed the local branch of the Building Trades’ Federa- 
tion. He commented on the very small audience, and, 
referring to men who refrained from joining their trades 
union, said a great number of these remained. outside 
because they had full confidence in those within the union, 
and thought that whatever concessions were gained by those 
in the organisation would come equally to themselves. 
That was a manifestly unfair attitude. Other men kept 
aloof because the union was not perpetually agitating for 
an increase in wages or a reduction in hours. But the 
union was of great value even when not doing aggressive 
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work. The trades union in time of peace was like a 
watch-dog. A resolution was passed urging each branch of 
the building industry to ally itself to the local federation. ° 


Tue Patent Lightning Crusher Company, of Boundary 
Lane, Walworth Road, London, are introducing a new 
process of refuse destruction which is most efficient and 
economical. A few days since a demonstration took place 
at the Manor Place depot of the Southwark Borough 
Council. The plant has been in use there for nearly a 
twelvemonth, and refuse which was absolutely destroyed 
and unrecognisable consisted of tins, rabbit skins, a horse- 
shoe, fragments of glass, china and vegetable matter. The 
whole was treated most satisfactorily, and there is no doubt 
that the company have a process which will compare more 
than favourably with any other on the market, seeing that 
the cost of erection of the required machines is compara- 
tively a few pounds, as against the thousands spent in 
erecting more expensive undertakings. 


THE action of the Attorney-General v. The Tame and 
Rea District Drainage Board, which has been going on 
since 1899, and was last heard before Mr. Justice Kekewich 
in 1903, when it was ordered to'stand out of the list, with 
liberty to either party to apply, has been restored to the list : 
by Mr. Justice Joyce on®the application of the Attorney- 
General. The borough of Tamworth and the District 
Council seek, through the Attorney-General, to obtain an 
injunction against the drainage board for polluting the 
river Tame with the effluent from their sewage farm. 
When proceedings were first instituted the drainage board 
said they would do all they could be legally called upon to 
do to satisfy the applicants. They agreed that, if the Court 
would appoint an independent engineer to go into the 
matter, they would construct such works as he considered 
necessary. The Court appointed a well-known specialist, 
the late Mr. Santo Crimp. Mr. Santo Crimp conducted an’ 
exhaustive examination of the sewage farm, and came to 
the conclusion that greater tank capacity and more filter 
beds for storm-water were necessary. The Board there- 
upon spent 120,000/. in nearly doubling their tank capacity 
and constructing four new filter beds. — It is not anticipated: 
that the case will come on for hearing before the Long’ 
Vacation. 


C. JEAKES & CO., ENGINEERS, 51, Gt. Russell St., LONDON 
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COOKING, LAUNDRY, HEATING, VENTILATION, Et 


June 14, 1907.] 


LONDON ELECTRIC SUPPLY BILL. 


[ue Parliamentary committee of the London County 
Council recommend :— 

(a) That the clauses in the London County Council 
Electric Supply) Bill, 1907, providing for the compulsory 
acquisition of the electrical undertakings of the metropolitan 
oorough councils by the Council, and for the transfer to 
the Council of the powers of purchase possessed by local 
authorities throughout the area of supply proposed in the 
Bill in regard to electrical undertakings in their several 
districts, be deleted. 

_ (0) That the provision in the Bill for the expenditure 
of a sum not exceeding 4,500,000/. on the proposed under- 
taking be so amended as to limit any such expenditure to a 
‘sum not exceeding 100,000/. 

(c) That the special powers sought in the Bill in regard 
to the breaking up of streets in London be deleted, and 
that the general law on the subject be incorporated in the 
Bill, so far as it is applicable, together with a clause dealing 
with routes to be followed in laying electric lines. 

(7) That the powers sought in the Bill to enable the 
generating stations and other works comprised in the 
Council’s tramway undertaking to be appropriated as part 
of the proposed undertaking be omitted, but that power be 
sought to enable the Council to supply surplus electrical 
energy from its Greenwich generating station for the pur- 
pose of the proposed undertaking, and to permit of the use 
of the Council’s tramway ducts for purposes of the under- 
taking. 

_ (e) That provision be made in the Bill to the effect that 
any assignment or transfer shall be subject to the following 
conditions, namely :— 

- ¢, The undertaking to be purchasable by the Council at 
the end of a period not exceeding fifty years on the terms 
of the Electric Lighting Act, 1888, or on such other terms as 
may be specified in the deed of assignment and approved 
by the Board of Trade. 

2. The amount of dividend which may be divided by the 
transferees to be regulated by the prices charged by them 
for electrical energy on a’basis to be approved by the Board 
of Trade. 
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3. The maximum prices to be charged by the transferees 
not to exceed those prescribed by the Bill, and such maxi- 
mum prices and the relation between price and dividend to 
be subject to periodical revision. 

4. Facilities to be granted to the Council at any time to 
examine accounts and works of the proposed undertaking 
and the assignment to contain such other provisions as 
may be deemed necessary for securing adequate control by 
the Council with regard to the powers transferred or 
assigned. 

(f) That the Bill do provide for the cesser of the 

Council’s powers thereunder unless a transfer or assigu- 
ment has been made within a period of one year from 
the passing of the intended Act. 
_ (g) That the Parliamentary committee be authorised to 
insert the necessary clauses in the London County Council 
(Electric Supply) Bill, 1907, in order to give effect to the 
foregoing resolutions and to make any further alterations 
in the Bill that may appear necessary. 


ITALIAN CEMENT. 


Cement is one of the principal industries of the district of 
Civita Vecchia, and the whole output of the two cement 
factories is contracted for and sold ahead of time. There 
is a steadily increasing demand for cement, so much so, in 
fact, that both factories are enlarging their plants. Italian 
cement could easily be placed on foreign markets, especially 
at the present time, when cement is in demand in North 
and South America, where, owing to the recent earth- 
quakes, it is supplanting to a great extent bricks and 
stones in the building of houses, but the output of the local 
factories is not sent further inland than Rome: High 
freights prevent its being exported even to comparatively 
near ports. “I have been told,” says the British Consul, 
“that the freight charge at present for a cargo of cement 
from Civita Vecchia to Sardinia is the same as that for the 
same quantity exported from Marseilles to Constantinople. 
Considering that a large number of vessels clear from 
Civita Vecchia in ballast, no doubt it would prove an easy 
matter to reduce rates by developing the export trade of 
this port and giving it a stable character.” 
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LIABILITY FOR CHURCH BUILDING DEBT. 
In the Irish Court of Appeal, constituted of the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Justice FitzGibbon and Lord Justice 
Holmes, judgment was given in an appeal made on behalf 
of three defendants, S. G. Montgomery, James Neill and 
John M‘Meekan, in the action of James Bowman and Henry 
Bowman against Rev. William A. Hill and others. The 
plaintiffs in their action, which was heard before Mr. 
Justice Barton in the Court below, alleged in their statement 
of claim, says the /rish Times, that they and the defendants 
were, in the year 1900, at the time of the passing of a certain 
resolution, all members of the Board of Deacons of 
Hamilton Road Presbyterian church, Bangor, co. Down, 
and also of the congregation. This board had the manage- 
ment of the temporal and financial affairs of the church. 
Funds being required to pay off, amongst other debts, the 
building debt on the church, the plaintiffs and appellants 
entered into a guarantee with the Bank of Ireland for a sum 
of 4,000/. The plaintiffs under these circumstances claimed 
1,090/. 8s. 2d., their proportion, which they had repaid to 
the bank; to have it declared that they were entitled to a 
lien on the property for this sum ; asked that it be enforced 
by a sale or receiver, and also contributions from those that 
were liable should the property not realise sufficient to 
meet the claim. The defence was a denial of any request 
that the plaintiffs and appellants should become guarantors ; 
a denial that any resolution authorised them to pledge the 
property, and a statement that the resolution of May 30, 
1900, was ultra vires. Mr. Justice Barton made an order 
that the plaintiffs were entitled to the lien, and in default 
of payment that there should be a sale. 
the appeal was taken. 


The Lord Chancellor, in the course of his judgment, | 


said that by the resolution of May 30, 1900, the plaintiffs 


were entitled to assume that they were authorised to raise | 


the loan ; secondly, that it was for the church building ; and 
thirdly, that it was a congregational debt. But on the other 
hand, neither the bank nor the members of the congregation 


entered into contemplation that the 4,o00/. was to be | 


secured on church property. The bank had no intention to 
look to the church premises. His Lordship referred to the 
lease of the ground on which the premises were built. In 


it, amongst other. matters, trustees were nominated on’ property liable for the debt by a lien, charge, or sale. 
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From this order | 
| liability of the kind was not contemplated by the terms 


i 
behalf of the congregation. The trusts were enumerated 
upon the breach of which the lessor had power to re-enter ; 
there was to be a body of trustees to discharge the trusts 
according to a code, which enacted that the lease was to be 
submitted to the Presbytery, under whose control the Board 
of Deacons was to act, and that the Presbytery were to see 
that every lease should contain such a declaration of trust 
as secured the property to the congregation in connection 
with the General Assembly ; that a sale might be made, but, 
his Lordship said, that meant a sale consistent with the trust 
—not a sale that would do away with the trust. Having 
regard to this and the terms of the actual lease, it would 
have been illegal to dispose of the property otherwise than 
according to the terms of the code of lease. A mortgage 
on lien as security for the debt in question would have been 
wholly invalid. He was of opinion that the appeal must be 
allowed and the action dismissed with costs. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon, in concurring, said in the 
course of his judgment that the relief sought—as the foun- 
dation of the whole suit—was emphatically specific relief 
against the property. If the property was sufficient to 
satisfy the claim, no further or other relief was sought; 
it was only if there were a deficiency after a sale of ‘it that 
contribution was sought against those who had not already 
contributed. In every fact that Mr. Justice Barton had 
stated in his summary his Lordship said he thought he was 
entirely right; but immediately after that the Court parted 
company with him. Mr. Justice Barton had said in the 
course of his judgment that it seemed to him that James’ 
Bowman had a very clear right of indemnity out of all 
the trust property of the congregation; that personal 


of the trust, and did not seem consistent with the con- 
dition upon which Bowman undertook the trusts. But 
(Lord Justice FitzGibbon continued), with all respect, 
if personal liability could not be established against 
members of the congregation as such, because it was 
not contemplated under this trust, this must be equally 
fatal as to establishing a lien against the property, which 
lien was not only not contemplated by the terms of the 
trust, but would destroy the trust itself; every witness on 
both sides had stated no one thought of making the church” 
The 
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ase of Minnit v. Talbot, on which the decision was founded 
ji the Court below, was distinguishable from the present. 
fis Lordship held that the whole body of the congregation 
‘ould not, under the circumstances, have given a mortgage 
nm the premises, or appointed a receiver, say, by enabling 
im to go round with the plate on Sundays. He did not 
est his “decision on the law of charities, but-on the most 
onclusive, satisfactory proof of the laws of this church and 
‘ne terms of this lease. 

/ Lord Justice Holmes, in the course of his judgment, in 
vhich he concurred, said it seemed clear to him that the 
ntention of the lessor and the lessees was that the premises 
should be demised for the charitable purposes mentioned in 
fhe lease alone—a church and a manse therefor. The 
plaintiffs, he had not the slightest doubt, never thought that 
he premises would or could have been charged for a con- 
qregational debt. This had been introduced by the inge- 
auity of counsel. 
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PLUMBING AND HEATING. 


A DISPUTE has occurred between plumbers and _ heating 
engineers at Leicester, which threatens to delay the com- 
dletion of the new wing of the infirmary. The operative 
olumbers. complain that men who are not plumbers, but 
heating engineers, have been set on to do plumbers’ work, 
‘aence the stoppage of work, which has occurred under like 
sonditions on other enterprises. The Operative Plumbers’ 
Union wrote in April to the effect that men other than 
plumbers were laying pipes for the hot-water supply, and 
asking that the work should be placed in the hands of such 
operatives ; while in reply it was urged that the laying of 
the pipes was part of a scheme for the heating and ventila- 
tion of the whole institution, and that in the opinion of the 
architect it was engineering work. This was the view taken 
by the Board of Governors, and the work went on, with the 
result that plumbers engaged in other parts of the building 
came out, with the approval of the union and also of the 
Employers’ Association, it beiag urged that engineers were 
being paid less wages than the ‘plumbers would have 
received. A conference took place under the presidency of 
Sir E. Wood with a view to settling the difficulty, and it 
was proposed that the engineers should be allowed to do 
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the work provided the men engaged were paid the standard 
rate of wages prevailing in the plumbing trade. The 
plumbers declined to accept this solution, claiming that the 
work comes within their duty and that ‘they should do it. 
This was not accepted, hence the deadlock, which is unfor- 
tunate because it is delaying the completion of a much 
required building. The dispute is of more than local 
interest for the question is continually arising, and on both 
sides it is recognised that a settlement is desirable that 
shall be applied nationally. 


SURVEYS FOR ROAD IMPROVEMENTS. 


Towarps the close of his term of office as State engineer 
of New York, Mr. Henry A. Van Alstyne issued a manual 
of instructions to his staff engaged on highway improve- 
ments, which, according to the Engineering Record, gives 
a comprehensive statement of the methods which expe- 
rience up to that time indicated to be best suited to secure 
satisfactory results. So far as the surveys are concerned 
these were based on transit lines, following in general the 
line of the existing highway. The azimuth of each line 
was taken, and each transit point referenced to as per- 
manent objects as possible by at least three measurements. 

The offsets to the existing fences and all other measure- 
ments of the survey within the right of way were made 
with sufficient accuracy to show the true location of the 
objects within the nearest foot. Walls, fences or other 
objects which indicate the boundaries of the road or of 
abutting property were located, and the name of the owner 
of abutting property noted. Where it was evident that it 
would be necessary to widen the road a note was made 
stating on which side the land should be taken and the 
reasons for it. 

All buildings or other permanent objects within roo feet 
of the transit line, or beyond too feet if they were of a 
nature to be affected by the details of the proposed improve- 
ment, were located. No more time was spent in locating 
objects beyond the fence lines or beyond the probable loca- 
tion of the improved road than was necessary to ascertain 
their approximate size and location, and all dimensions of 
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such objects were estimated in the field and recorded at 
once in the notes. ‘ 

The magnetic bearing of each property line and inter- 
secting highway boundary line and the station at which 
they intersect the base line were recorded. Where property 
lines or intersecting roads are definite, their apparent loca- 
tion was recorded, and not left for the draughtsman to locate 
from the sketch. The location of all drives was recorded 
and a tabulated list made showing their character, whether 
house, barn or field entrance. 

Existing paved ditches, kerbing, catch-basins, railroad 
tracks, lines of telegraph and telephone poles and shade 
trees were located, and the name of the company owning 
the tracks or poles noted. 

All bridges were located and sketch elevations, showing 
the design of the abutments and superstructure, size of 
openings, &c., drawn in the back portion of the note-book. 
Complete notes regarding the condition of both bridge and 
abutments were required. 

All culverts were located and a tabular list, giving in 
each instance the station, size of opening, material of con- 
struction, length, condition and a recommendation regarding 
the proper size of new culvert, if one was necessary, was 
made in the back portion of the note-book. In describing 
the condition of culverts but two classifications were used, 
‘“sood” and “bad.” When a culvert was described as 
“good,” the understanding was that it was likely to meet 
all requirements for at least five years after the proposed 
improved road was finished. When a culvert was desig- 
nated as “bad,” the understanding was that it was likely to 
utterly fail within five years from the date of the com- 
pletion of the road. If a culvert was designated as “ good,” 
and any additions or alterations were necessary, the engineer 
was required to make recommendations regarding it and 
secure all data for preparing plans and estimates. 

The approximate area of the watershed at each stream 
crossing was given if it could be readily obtained and a 
note made as to whether or not the water ever overflowed 
the road. 

A tabulated list by stations of the nature of the soil was 
recorded in the back of the note-book, and an entry made at 
least every 1,000 feet whether or not the character of the 
soil changes. A thorough effort was made to determine the 


existence of unstable soil or places which were rendered 
unstable by water. Inquiry was made of highway officials 
and occupants of adjoining lands regarding spots that brok 
up badly in the spring and their location recorded. 

Notes were made in the back of the note-book regarding 
the location of quarries or outcrops of rock suitable for road 
material and masonry, the quality and quantity of the field 
stone in the vicinity of the road, the location of gravel pits, 
and the available places for procuring water for roller and 
carts. 

Samples of available stone and gravel for each road 
were secured and forwarded with the survey books to the 
division engineer’s office. All samples were marked plainly 
with the county, petition number, station, and name of the 
owner of the property where sample was obtained. 

Information was also secured and recorded regarding 
distance to the nearest side-track or boat landing where 
stone could be delivered, and the name of railroad or water- 
way, the most advantageous locations for a crushing plant, 
prices of labourers and teams, and places where Telford, 
gravel base, side drains, paved ditches or any form of special 
construction was needed. In general, objects located by 
cross-section measurements were not located by transit 
measurements, and vice versa. Elevations were referred to 
tide-water datum by connecting with a canal, railroad or 
geological survey bench mark, where this could be done at 
small expense, and check levels were run where existing 
bench marks were not found near each end of the survey. 
Assumed elevations taken from the U. S. Geological Survey 
contour maps were used where no better information was 
obtainable. 

All elevations were taken to the nearest tenth of a foot 
except the elevations of turning points and bench marks, 
which were taken to hundredths of a foot. A bench mark 
was established at least every 1,000 feet. 

At each 100-feet station, at each change of grade, and a’ 
crossroads, elevations were taken on the base line, and at 
such other points on either side of the base line as were 
needed to plot an accurate profile and cross-section of 
the road. 

Usually the slopes beyoud the fences were merely 
indicated, as: Down 1 in 10, level, &c., giving the approxi- 
mate distance for which the rise or fall was continuous, 
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put in all cases where there were cuts or fills on the existing 
road, where the road was narrow or where there was a 
probability of heavy cutting or filling-in improving the 
road, the cross-section was extended beyond the fence line 
as far as needed. 

The location of the edges of the beaten track, the edge 
of sidewalk, line of trees, top of railfence line, and such 
measurements were shown in the cross-section notes by the 
use of letters written under the distance figures. 

All elevations upon the outcropping rock were noted by 
the letter “R” under the distance figure, and at places 
where rock was near the surface soundings or borings were 
made to determine the depth of overlying earth, the reading 
and distance figures being enclosed in a circle when recorded 
to denote a boring. 

Cross-sections were taken where there were marked 
changes of grade at the sides of the road, even though there 
was no change in the beaten track. 

Elevations of the ground and of the bottom of sills were 
taken at the front corners of buildings where they were 
within 50 feet of the base line, or beyond that distance, if a 
cut or fill on the improved road was liable to affect the 
buildings. 

A cross-section was taken directly over each culvert 
showing the elevation of the road, top of cover, top and 
bottom of openings, and a profile up and down the ditch 
far enough to give the required information for draining 
from the new culvert usually placed lower than the old one. 
Wherever, in the opinion of the engineer in charge, new 
culverts were needed, he indicated their proposed location 
and size, and took a profile along the proposed location for 
an outlet. Where streams entered or left the highway at 
places not opposite culverts, their location was noted and a 
profile taken far enough up and down the stream to secure 
all information necessary in considering the advisability of 
planning a new drainage system. A cross-section was 
taken near each culvert in addition to the regular culvert 
section. This cross-section was for use in the computation 
of the regular earthwork, as well as the culvert excavation, 
and showed the general elevation of the road and land 
immediately adjoining the culvert and streain channel. 

A survey party usually consisted of six men and divided 
to make a location squad and a cross-section squad. 


The location squad, after establishing a zero station, 
located a line along the road by sighting forward at some 
well-defined object or ata flag set as a foresight. This line 
was then measured and ell location measurements and 
notes made as the survey progressed. A temporary marker 
was placed at every station for the use of the cross-section 
squad. When the survey had progressed to a point where 
an angle became necessary or advisable, a permanent 
transit point was located by driving an iron pin at the end 
of some even foot. This was referenced, a new foresight 
taken, and the base line carried forward as before. The 
location squad took with a transit the azimuths of all lines 
run, and referenced them to the magnetic north line 
established at station O. The magnetic bearing of each line 
was read and recorded as a check. 

The members of the cross-section squad ran bench 
levels to determine the first height of instrument and then 
proceeded with the cross-sections. To avoid confusion a 
regular routine was followed in securing the rod readings 
and distances and in calling the information to the recorder, 
a common method being for the rodman to proceed first to 
the left, the instrumentman calling each reading, then the 
tapeman calling the distance, and then the rodman calling 
the nature of the point on which he held. On turning 
points after the instrumentman had called to the recorder 
the rod reading, the rodman checked the instrumentman’s 
reading by sliding a card or slip of paper along the rod to 
the reading called, then holding the rod again for the 
instrumentman to observe. The rodman kept separate 
notes of rod readings on all turning points and bench marks 
and computed their elevations, and he kept the rod on each 
turning point until a back sight was taken. 

Where a marked improvement in line or grade could be 
made, where the cost of maintenance in after years could 
be decreased, or where the grade of the old highway was 
so steep that a maximum grade of 7 per cent. could not 
be obtained with a reasonable amount of excavation and 
embankment, a new location of portions of the road was 
often advisable. When the engineer in charge of the survey 
party thought this was the case he promptly reported the 
facts to the division engineer, and unless receiving instruc- 
tions to the contrary, proceeded to survey a new location 
along the most desirable route. 
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Surveys of a new location in general proceeded as on 
the old highway, except that, in determining tie proper 
alignment and grade, lower limits of curvature and per- 
centages of grade were usually desirable, and a somewhat 
greater expelse was justifiable to secure this result. 

It was considered impossible to fix limits for curvature 
or grades, for while 5 per cent. may, in a large portion of 
the State, be a proper limit for new location grades, the 
importance of most roads in mountainous regions will not 
warrant the expense necessary to secure this low limit, No 
new location, however, was run on greater than 7 per cent. 
grades, except by direction of the division engineer, and 
sharp curves and angles in alignment were avoided. In 
running a line on maximum grade several trial lines 
might be necessary to secure the best results and a profile 
was plotted in all cases before leaving the vicinity. 

Cross-sections were exténded further on new location 
than on the old highway, especially on side-hill work, as it 
might be advisable to move the centre line in preparing 
plans.’ Care was taken on new location work to secure the 
correct names of all property owners from whom land was 
to be acquired ‘and, if necessary, the county records were 
consulted. po 

Swamps, woodland, pasture, cultivated land, vineyards, 
&c., were carefully noted, and any data which could be 
obtained regarding cost of acquiring and clearing the land 
was noted. : 

Where a line for a new location was run so as to forma 
closed circuit with the base-line in the highway, the azimuth 
of both the base line and the new location line was taken 
with a transit, and the fact that the circuit closed was 
ascertained before the field books were returned to the 
office. 

Surveys for new right-of-way to be acquired were made 
by a party especially detailed for the purpose. The notes 
were placed in the original survey field-book, if this could 
be done without confusion; if not, they were placed ina 
new book of standard form. The surveys were of two 
kinds :—First, surveys of parcels of land along the sides of 
existing highways ; and second, surveys of parcels of land 
where an entirely new location was proposed. 

Plans and.descriptions of parcels of land along the sides 
of the existing highway were prepared in the office from 
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the data of the original survey, unless the parcel to be 
required was of such irregular shape as to make its com- 
putation difficult, in which case a survey of it was made in 
the following manner :—An enclosing transit line was run | 


around the piece of land along the new boundary line and i 


the existing highway line. A magnetic bearing was taken 


at some angle where the needle was least subject to local 
attraction, and the bearing of all the sides calculated from 
this magnetic north, the needle reading of each line being 
taken and recorded as a check. The starting-point of each 
survey was referenced to the base line by station number 
and offset distance, and also to any permanent reference 
point in the vicinity. The angle points, points of curvature 
and points of tangency of the new right-of-way line were 
monumented with 1-inch gas-pipe rods 3 feet long, or some 
equally permanent monument. These were placed by the 
construction force when the right-of-way plan had been 
prepared from the data of the original survey. 

In a survey where an entirely new location was made, 
the centre line of the proposed road, as shown on-the 
plans, was run in with a transit, using circular curves and 
their connecting tangents and following the line of the 
original survey except at such places as were modified in 
preparing the plans. Unless a greater width was advisable 
the strip of land acquired on a new location was 60 feet 
wide, 30 feet on either side of the centre line. Rods of 
I-inch gas pipe 3 feet long, or some equally permanent 
form of monument, were placed on the boundary lines of 
the land to be acquired at all angles, points of curvature 
and points of tangency. 


Tue streets and buildings committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council have adopted a scheme for the improvement and 
widening of the bridge over the canal at Fountain Bridge by 
which a new steel drawbridge, 32 feet in width, and worked 
by an electric motor, should be erected over the canal at a 
cost of 4,000/. The cost, which includes so0o/. in respect to 
approaches, falls to be entirely borne by the Corporation, 
the North British Railway Company being understood to 
have refused to make any contribution. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post_on_ Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated mailers arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All ietters must be wddressed 
ADVISER, Office of ““ The Architect,” Imperial Build. 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


ELEGAL | 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, G&c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COM PEUELIONSSOPEN: 


IRELAND. — July 1.—The Kingstown Urban District 
Council invite competitive drawings for houses for the 
very poor. The first premium will be troo/. and the 
second 20/7. The selected plans to become the sole pro- 
perty of the Council, and no further remuneration shall be 
paid to the architect should the Council decide to carry out 
the works themselves. Particulars may be obtained on a 
deposit of rs. with Mr. M. A. Manning, town clerk, Kings- 
town, Ireland. 

IRELAND.—July 2.—The Kilkenny Corporation invite 
competitive designs for a Carnegie free library, to cost not 
more than 1,800/, All particulars from Mr. E. O’Connell, 
town clerk, City Hall, Kilkenny. 

IRELAND.—July 20.—The County of Cork Joint Hospital 
Board invite competitive plans for a sanatorium for con- 
sumptives with accommodation for seventy patients. <A 
prize of 100/. will be paid for the plans which the Board 
may adopt, provided that said plans are sanctioned by the 
Local Government Board, and said plans shall become the 
absolute property of the Board. Intending competitors 
will receive a map of the site and other information on 
sending P.O. for 1os. to Mr. E. J. Murphy, secretary of the 
County of Cork Joint Hospital Board, Court House, Cork. 


WeymoutH.—July 30.—The Weymouth Town Council 
invite designs for a pavilion to be erected on the north side 
of the pier. One hundred guineas will be awarded for the 
selected design, such design to become the property of the 
Council. Mr. H. A. Huxtable, town clerk, Municipal Offices, 
Weymouth. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALNwICcK.—June 26.—For new shop front and alterations 
to premises, Bondgate Without. Mr. George Reavell, jun., 
architect, Alnwick and Morpeth. 

BasINGsTOKE.—July 8.—For the erection of a Council 
school at Basingstoke, Hants. .Deposit 2/. 2s... Mr..W. J. 
Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 
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Betrast.—June 25.—For building and completing a 
three-storeyed building for a children’s infirmary. Deposit 
2/. 2s. Messrs. M’Carthy & Brookes, building surveyors, 
Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast. 


BisHopr’s STORTFORD.—June 25.—For repairs to the farm 
buildings at the sewage farm. Mr. R. S. Scott, surveyor, 7 
North Street, Bishop’s Stortford. 

Bo.tton.—June 24.—For repairing and painting the 
interior of the workhouse infectious hospital. Mr. Samuel 
Coope, F.S.I., 24 Mawdsley Street, Bolton. 


Brecon.—July 5.—For alterations and improvements to 
the Guildhall. Borough Surveyor, Castle Street, Brecon. 


Burn ey.—For the following works required in rebuild- 
ing the Hall inn, St. James’s Street :—Mason, carpenter and 
joiner, slater, plasterer, concreter. Mr. Abm. Nutter, 
architect, 23 Nicholas Street, Burnley. 


CaTcCLIFFE. —June 29.—For repairs and alterations at the 
Catcliffe school, Woodhouse, Yorks. Mr. S. Abson, divisional 
clerk, Education Offices, Woodhouse. 


Coventry.— July 8.—Schemes and tenders for the works 
required to be executed and materials supplied in the 
erection of a dust destructor, boiler plant, &c., on a site at 
Bishopgate Green, Foleshill Road, Coventry. Deposit 5/. 
Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, M.I.C.E., St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 


DarTFORD.—June 26.—For the erection of cottages and 
other buildings in connection with the Joyce Green 
Hospital. Deposit 17. Metropolitan Asylums Board, Em- 
bankment, E.C. 

Easton.—June 25.—For the erection of five cottages at 
Easton, near Portland, Dorchester, for the Great Western 
Railway Co. The Engineer at Bristol station. 


EpDINBURGH.— June 22.—For the following works in con- 
nection with the enlargement of Portobello higher grade 
school :—(1) Masonwork; (2) joinerwork ; (3) smithwork ; 
(4) slaterwork; (5) plasterwork; (6) plumberwork ; 
(7) painterwork. Mr. Carfrae, architect, 3 Queen Street, 
Edinburgh. 

FERRYHILL.—June 22.—For the erection of new public- 
house at Ferryhill, Durham. Mr. Thos. H. Murray, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Consett. 


VELLUMITE 


FRIZINGHALL. — July 1.— For the erection of a sports 
pavilion at Frizinghall, Bradford. Messrs. Adkin & Hill, 
architects, ro, 11, 12 Prudential Buildings, Bradford. 

Goorr.—June 28.—For alterations, repairs, &c., required 
at the Old Goole Provided school. Applications by June 17 
to Mr. Hy. Lindley, divisional clerk, Education Office, Goole. 

GRAVESEND.— June 25.—For the enlargement of the post- 
office. Deposit 1/ 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 
Gate, S.W. 

GREAT Broucuton.—July 1.—For the erection of a house 
at Great Broughton, Cumberland. Messrs. W. G. Seott & 
Co., architects and surveyors, 2 Park Lane, Workington. 


Hatstrap.—June 24.—For the erection of a classroom 
and other alterations and additions at the Castle Hedingham 
Council school, Essex. Mr. Whitmore, architect, 73 Duke 
Street, Chelmsford. 


Herron-Le-HoLe.—June 26.—For the taking-down of a 
portion of a retaining wall opposite Wesleyan chapel, 
Hetton-le-Hole, Durham, excavating, and the construction 
of a cement concrete retaining wall with fence on top, for 
the Urban District Council. Mr. John Harding, surveyor, 
Township Office, Hetton-le-Hole. ; 

Hirt Enp.—June 25.—For the erection of additional 
works at the Herefordshire County Junatic asylum at Hill 
End, near St. Albans. Deposit 27. Mr. George T. Hine, 35 
Parliament Street, Westminster. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—June 29.—For the erection of higher 
elementary school at Hillhouse. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. K. F. 
Campbell, M.I.C.E., borough engineer, 1 Peel Street. 

Huti.—June 26.—For the erection of a junior school in 
Stepney Lane. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, city 
architect, Town Hall, Hull. 

Hooton.—July 1.—For the erection of four cottages near 
Hooton station, Cheshire, for the joint committee of the 
London and North-Western and Great Western Railway 
companies. Deposit 1/7 1s. The Joint Engineer at Wood- 
side Station, Birkenhead. 

HouGHTON-LE-SpRING, &c.—July 2.—For new Council 
schools (sole tenders) at Houghton-le-Spring, Dean Bank 
(near Ferryhill) and Pelton, for the Durham County Council. 
For Houghton-le-Spring apply to Messrs. Milburn, 20 
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Fawcett Street, Sunderland; for Dean Bank school, Mr. 
T. W. T. Richardson, 57 High Street, Stockton-on-Tees ; 


for Pelton school, Mr. J. W. Hanson, 79 King Street, South 
Shields. 


ILFORD. 25.—For the erection of a public library 
and hall, &c., at the junction of Kingswood Road and High 
Road, Seven Kings. Deposit 5/ 5s. Mr. Herbert Shaw, 


engineer and surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, Ilford, 
Essex. 


Antrim. Mr. William J. Fennell, architect, 
Place, Belfast. 


Kine’s Heatu.—June 26.—For carrying-out alterations 
to the car sheds at tramway depot. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. 
Ambrose W. Cross, A.M.I.C.E., engineer and surveyor, 23 
Valentine Road, King’s Heath, near Birmingham. 

Kincston-on-THAMES.—June 28.—For the erection of a 
telephone exchange. Deposit 1/7 1s. Mr. J. Rutherford, 
H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


Lreps.—July 1.— For the following trades, viz. 
layer and mason, carpenter and joiner, plumber and glazier, 
plasterer, concreter, painter, slater and ironfounder’s work, 


required in the erection of a block of warehouse premises | 


in Bishopsgate Street and Swinegate. Messrs. Thomas 
Winn & Sons, architects, 84 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LINTHWAITE.— June 26.—For the erection of three dwell- 
ing-houses, Manchester Road, Linthwaite, Yorks. Mr. Joe 
Ainley, architect and surveyor, Chapel Street, Slaithwaite. 

LivERPOOoL.—June 26.—For alterations to the entrance 
lodge at the workhouse, Smithdown Road. The Master at 
the Workhouse. 


Lonpon.—June 26.—For pointing and repairing works 


at the Northern (Convalescent) fever hospital, Winchmore | 


Hill, N. Deposit 17. Mr. W. T. Hatch, engineer-in-chief, 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, London, E.C. 

._Lonpon.—June 27.—For sundry paintingwork and 
repairs at the various schools, and for a small alteration at 
the Priory Council school, Acton. Messrs. E. C. P. & H. 
Monson, architects, 182 High Street, Acton. 


|-High Road, 


Mr. Cecil A. Sharp, architect, 11 Old Queen Street, Queen 
Anne’s Gate, S.W. 

Lonpon.—July 9.—For the erection of branch stores in 
Tottenham. Deposit 1/7. 1s. Mr. H. Seymour 
Couchman, ‘architect, 522 High Road, Tottenham. 

Lowestor fame 24.—For the building of retort-house 
and coalyard wall for the Gas and Water Company. Deposit 
2/. 2s. Messrs. F. & C. Hawksley, civil engineers, 30 Great 


| George Street, Westminster, S.W. 
IRELAND.—July 2s Gor building a teacher’s residence at | 


2 Wellington | 


Luton.—June 24.—For the extension of the electricity 
station buildings, for the Town Council. Deposit 2/. 2s 
Mr. S. F. L. Fox, borough engineer, Town Hall, Luton. 


MANCHESTER. — June 25.—For_ setting-back 
Wilmslow Road, Fallowfield. Deposit 2/. 2s. 


wall in 
The City 


| Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 


MILNSBRIDGE.—July 1.—For the excavator, mason and 
bricklayer, carpenter and joiner, plumber and _ glazier, 
slater, plasterer, painter, concreter, ventilating and heating 


Wee engineer’s work required in the erection of men’s club and 
| institute. 


| Street, Slaithwaite. 


Mr. Joe Ainley, architect and surveyor, Chapel 


PARKSTONE.—June 29.—For additions to the Branksome 
and Upper Parkstone Unionist Club premises. Mr. Walter 
Andrew, architect, Parkstone, Dorset. 


PortsmoutH.—July 1.—For fitting-up and furnishing 
the free library at the Municipal Institute in Park Road, 
and the conversion, removal and refixing of various old 
fittings. Deposit 34 3s Mr. G. E. Smith, architect, 
145 Victoria Road North, Southsea. 

RapFoRD.—June 27.—For the erection of additional 
stables at the depot at Radford, Nottingham. Deposit 
1/7. 1s. Mr. Arthur Brown, M.IC.E., city engineer, Guild- 
hall, Nottingham. 

Sr. Ervan.—July 5.—For the erection of a Wesleyan 
chapel at St. Ervan Village, St. Issey, R.S.O., near Padstow, 
Cornwall. Mr. W. T. Martyn Mear, architect and surveyor, 
Rock, Wadebridge. 


SankEy.—July 13.—For the erection of a police station 
at Sankey, near Warrington. Mr. Henry Littler, county 
architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 


“D” block at 
Deposit 27. 


Lonpon.—July 4.—For the extension of 
the workhouse, Garratt Lane, Wandsworth. 
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SEAFORTH.—June 24.—For the erection of sanitary con- 
veniences at Fort Road, Seaforth. Deposit 10s. 6d. Mr. F. 
Spencer Yates, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor, Town Hall, Waterloo. 


SLAITHWAITE.—June 24.—For conversion of the Old 
Globe inn, Pole Moor, Yorks, into a branch store. Mr. 
J. Berry, architect and surveyor, 3 Market Place, Hudders- 
field. 

SrRATFORD-ON-Avon.—June 25.—For the erection of a 
villa residence in Rowley Crescent. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. 
E. G. Holtom, architect, 58 Henley Street, Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

SuMMERCOURT.—June 26.—For additions and alterations 
to the Wesleyan chapel and school. Mr. Edward J. Ennor, 
architect, Newquay. 

THORVERTON AND Kincrorp.—July 2.—For the following 
works, for the Devon County Council :—(1)_ Thorverton 
bridge, rebuilding in reinforced concrete on site adjoining 
the existing bridge, including new approaches ; (2) building 
a bridge at Kingford, near Portsmouth Arms. The Office 
of the Council, at The Castle, Exeter. 

UpperMILL.—-June 24.—For new drill hall, for the 
Saddleworth Detachment 2nd V.B. Duke of Wellington’s 
West Riding Regiment. Mr. W. Cooper, architect, 4 Kirk- 
gate Buildings, Huddersfield. 

Wates.—June 24.—For building Hafced inn, Clydach, 
near Brynmawr. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, 
Aberdare. 

Wa .es.—June 24.—For the erection of a house at Maindy 
Crescent, Ton. Mr. W. D. Morgan, architect, Post Office 
Chambers, Pentre. 

Wa .es.—June 24.—For the erection of a parish hall at 
the rear of Christ Church, Swansea. Deposit 1/ Is. 
Messrs. W. Cousins & Sons, architects and surveyors, 
168 St. Helen’s Road, Swansea. 


Wates.— June 27.—For the conversion of the present 
temporary wards into permanent structures, and for the 
erection of additional buildings in connection therewith, at 
the Monmouthshire Asylum, Abergavenny. Deposit 3/. 3s. 


‘Mr. E. A. Johnson, architect, Abergavenny. 


Wates.—June 29.—For the erection of a farmhouse at » 
Caedicws, Glynceiriog. Mr. Ed. Green-Davies, architect and 
surveyor, Plas-yn-Llan, Gobowen. 


Workincoton.—June 26.—For alterations to premises in 
John Street and Jane Street. Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., 
architects and surveyors, Workington. 


FLOOR SPACE IN SCHOOLS. 


Mr. A. G. C. Harvey, M.P. for Rochdale, has asked the 
President of the Board of Education if, before the next 
issue of the list of public elementary schools, he will take 
steps to secure the publication of revised and corrected 
figures of accommodation by eliminating from the measure- 
ments of floor space upon which accommodation is 
based such portions of the school buildings as are not avail- 
able for effective teaching, and: by taking into considera- 
tion the existence of a proper number of classrooms. Mr. ~ 
M‘Kenna replied :—The figures of accommodation appearing 
in the list of public elementary schools represent the accom- ; 
modation recognised by the Board, and do not in every case 
coincide with the accommodation available for effective 
teaching. I fear the burden on the ratepayers that would 
be caused by the condemnation of schools and classrooms 
which ought not properly to be regarded as suitable for 
effective teaching renders such an immediate step impos- 
sible. The Board are endeavouring to secure in all schools . 
that not less than ro square feet of floor space shall be pro- 
vided for each child, and to remove from the list unsuitable — 


schools and classrooms where alternative accommodation is 
available, or, failing this, so soon as it can be secured. The | 
difficulty of carrying out these necessary reforms with 
greater rapidity lies solely in the reluctance on the par 
of many local education authorities to provide the accom- 
modation required for the children displaced. 


Wa tes.—June 25.—For the erection of a house and 
workshop at Robert Street, Ynysybwi. The Surveyor to 
the Council, Town Hall, Mountain Ash. 

Wates. — June 25.— For building a chancel, organ 
chamber and vestry to St. Cennych Church, Llangennech. 
Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, architect, Cardiff. 


| QUANTITIRS, &, LITHOGRAPHED 
SPRAGUE & CO. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
(LIMITED) 


METCHIM & SON, 
PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
of every description. 


and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Sarveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post'7d.. || 
4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 
Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


BERKEFELD 
FILTERS | 


YIELD GERM FREE 

WATER IN SUFFICIENT 

QUANTITIES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION. 
MOST EASILY CLEANED. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
lelegrams, “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


THE BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPY., LD. |§ 
KESWICK (Cumberland), | 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive Quarriesin * 
Cumberland and Westmorland, producing . 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK SEA GREEN, 
OLIVE GREEN, and RUSTIC SLATES, || 

‘Also Manufacturers of GREEN STONEWORK, HEADS, SILLS, 

MULLIONS, STEPS, &c., to Architects’ Designs. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.” 


Under Royal Patronage. Instant Despatch. 


| GALVANIZED 
» WROT. TUBES IRON ROOFING 
for Gas, Water and Steam. and all necessary Fittings. 
6,000 LARGE ESTATES use my WIRE NETTING, 


j JOHN ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY STRATFORD. 
SORE NTT HSE: GEAR DIRE EERE 2A SS 
To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c.| %4UPLES AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. 


GE TRUE-TO-SCALE 3 UN ATT oy | | 


BLACK LINE PRINTS |ALEXR, FINDLAY & CO., LTD, 


‘Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth.! MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
Ss Method of Perspectiwe.|/STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, || 
Write for particulars free, STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. | 

Ww. EF. STANLEY & Cco.,. Ltd.. SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.6.” | HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING || 


Tele. 871 Hop. _ Telegrams, “Tribrach, London." LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ‘STREET, S.W. 


BILLS ene QUANTITIES LITHOGRAFPHED. 
oto-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 
ROBT. AMIN 


T. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 


3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone, No, 551 Victoria 


GALVANIZED 


House Filter ‘‘H'' for attaching 
to main service pipe over sink, 
Capacity 25 gallons per hour, 


Price - - 30/- complete. _ 
Full particulars on application. 


Berkefeld Filter Go. Lid.” 


_12t OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
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TENDERS. BLACKBURN. 


SS ee For main sewers and outfalls at Langho and Whulley End, 
ASTWOOD BANK. for the Blackburn Rural District Council. Mr. F. W. 
For erecting stabling, &c., for Alcester Co-operative Society. DuckwortH, engineer, Blackburn. 
Mr. BERNARD PERRINS, architect, Redditch. pees minstey 
eee, eee 2050" 8 | Firth & Co... a sae mle (a hhs4ge oe eee 
Huins & Son . : ; : : - 7608." 0: 0 Cottlese ; : ; ; 2 . 1,400 3,580 
Exors of J. SranLey, Broom (accepted) . me4oy — 2)? G Bury . : : . : : : 1,394 3,516 
Bentley & Co. : : : : nl, 350 35535 
Edmondson & Wyatt . ; : rt 300 3,408 
BARNES. Macdonald : . : ; : 120d: 3,690 
Jowett Bros. : : ' ‘ a 1.202 31430 
For wood-block paving at Castelnau. Mr. G. B. Tomes, Johnson & Son : ; . ; 3,268 3,376 
surveyor, Mortlake. Lewis & Sons. P : : » 1,249 35395 
Rowlingsons & Co. . : ‘ : . 416,448 10 oO Toby?) ; ; . ’ 4 PT 202 3,432 
Shepherd & Sons . . . . -. 16,022 14 0 Pollitt & Co., Ltd. : : ; » 97,186 3,170 
Underwood Bros. : : ; : meloss5o. 5 0 Riding . P : : : : 1,850 2,980 
Amy . . . . . . . om 25,547 15 O Jenkins & Son, Blackburn (accepted) . 1,130 3,045 
Parry & Co. - : ‘ ‘ : ees 509 4., 6 | 
Wimpey & Co. . é : : ‘ ee t22. 10° oO 
Griffiths & Co. . : - ‘ : mels,q75 9 0 BOOKER. 
Hemming... ° : : : - 15,045 5 0O| For the erection of schoolroom and out-offices at Wesleyan 
Mowlem & Co. . : : , ; Mm EAOS7" OF ‘0 | chapel. Messrs. Hooper & Nasu, architects, High 
Kavanagh & Co. ‘ , ; A mena 0s) P76 | Wycombe. 
Smith. ‘ . ’ ; : 7 weirs 16" 8 |) Smith é ; . ; : - . £48813 oO 
Millar’s Karri and Jarrah Co. . : . 14,590 10 oO] Flint : : ‘ , ; : : AGT: Cae O 
Anderson . ; ; . VA-su5 12 0 Gibson . 7 2 “tabane . ; ASFA O 
Fry Bros. . : ‘ : : : me to,070: (27° 6 Nash & Sons . 4 ; : : ; . 426°°0-0 
Acme Flooring and Paving Co. . é 13609 12 8 Steevens & Son. ; : : ; 1) 41567 0 
Starkey : ; ; : ; epson 17 10 Harris, High Wycombe (accepted) ‘ 26389 776"_0 
IMPROVED Woop PAveEMENT Co. (accepted) . 13,124 5 oO 
BRADLEY GREEN. 
For alterations and additions to Primitive Methodist school. 
BEOLEY., Mr. ExijAu Jones, architect, Hanley. 
For additions to Gravelly Hill Farm. Mr. BERNARD PERRINS, Godwin . 15184 14 0 
architect, Redditch. Cooks . ; ; A : ; : mint,O33 nae oC 
Avery. ; : : ; . ; 208"..0 0 Moss . “ ; : ; . : ; 999 90 oO 
C. G. Huins & Sons ; : d ; we2ono. oO | ¢ Cornesré& Sonse. ; ; ; 4 ; 990 0 oO 
G. Huins & Son .. : ‘ : : wuco5, Oo; o |} \) Thomas & Song? : . : ; ; 975.50. 0 
. Edkins & Son. } - ; : : 5255.0) 0 Wackin < : P : ; ; ; Os3nmaS so 
Newbould é f ; ; : : . 249 10 o!. Beeck, Biddulph (accepted) . : ; : 9245151. O 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, rONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 
f CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
sa0000 Ca AERSEY Le era VER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, be Poe red aa tek ee Pipette ay ae a eed dies 
j , i inci i 2 mates for la mall quantiti ion to 
EITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and impo arkets. sti 
ee ennac ee ae An DUOKss? : the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. fh : 
ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


ESTIMATES to. ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free LEED Ss 
-every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


For 


THE BRISTOL z TERRAZZO Co 


14, NARROW PLAIN, BRISTOL. 


——_———_————— 
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BRINDLEY. CHARD—continued. 
For alterations and additions to school buildings. Mr. R. | For the erection of six cottages at Holyrood Street. Messrs. 

MatrtHew, architect, Nantwich. Symes & Mapck, architects, Chard. 

Manley 16472 40720 Munford d E t heme oo 
Robinson 468 0 oO Spiller & Son 1,420 0 Oo 
Barnes 461 14 5 Poole 1,397 VOLLo 
Goerty Ag 5 oO CO Parsons Bros. & Dunster 1,380 10 0 
Piatt Bros., Shavington (accepted) 415 90 Oo Fowler. § 1,369 0 o 
Bishop & Son 1,350 16 7co 
Harris . 1,350 0 Oo 
CHINGFORD. Harris & Woolcott 1,305 230.90 
For erection of sorting office, for H.M. Office of Works, Re. Bryer, jun. . 1,300°70,. 56 
Linin & Co. . ‘ « £2,807220, oO Siwwick, Chard (accepted 1 27.5 <<, Onan 
Dike . 82, 8002207 FO Gleed Bros. . : 1,199 9 0 
Behrend 2 7 ote OnEO 
Irwin 2,699 7 10 COVENTRY. 
Hood 2,545 10 o| Forerection of eight labourers’ cottages and additions to 
Winch. 2AO7 OF farm buildings at sewage farm. Mr. J. E. Swinpie- 
Sabey & Son DACA AO WO HURST, city engineer. 
Allen Bros. . 2'430 240120 Lorp, Wolston (accepted ) . £3,600 0 oO 
Webster & Son ZAQ8 1 er. 
Drake . 2,393 : Oo GILLINGHAM. 
Foster & Son 2,359 © oO| For sanitary works on New Road and Lodden Bridge 
Horswill 25328 0. 40 properties. 
Brand, Pettit & Co. 2,320 iO tO Curtis, Stalbridge (accepted) 4259 0 0 
Hyde & Conk 2,263 90 0O| 
Willmott  . 2 DEF a0 TO HEREFORD. 
Fitch & Cox. 2,210 © O| For the erection of a pair of semi-detached cottages, 
Crisp & Jones 25199) 0.90 Belmont estate. Mr. Hersert Skyrme, architect, 
Galbraith Bros. 2194 ty ars Hereford. 
Westgate 2,136 0 0 PowELt, Hereford (accepted) .£650 0 oO 
F. & G, Foster 2,098, 70 230 
ISLEWORTH. 
CHARD. For works at Grosvenor House and Dundee House, Mill 
For the erection of wing to Oaklands, Chard. Messrs. Platt. 

Symes & MancE, architects, Chard. Haynes feats 18 o 
Bird & Pippard » oh ER Tees Luff 23012 © 
Munford . “1,5 70m O70 Chambers & Co. 272200. 0 
Spiller & Son 1/388 0) 20 Wall 23415 O 
Parsons Bros. & Dunster 1536510 =D Robinson 23 RRES IF 
Poote, Ilminster (accepted ) . 1,307 200 80 Hedges 210'°10:20 
Harris & Woolcott 1,350 00 FERRIS Bros., Acton (accepted) 229 +1016 


STONE & WOOD CARVING & 
DECORATIVE: PLHSTER: WORK: 


Telephone 
2353 mOP 


22 GEORGE S! 


CAMBERWELL | 
IONDON. sz 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. 
ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 


ALSO 


ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES,'LEEDS.” 


Thirty years’ experience. 


Pricea moderate. Hstimates free. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SounD. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, 


EST MILNER, 


Erchitectural Photographer, 


Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken’ personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 “THE GROVE, rile Abel Sebel 


Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


FOR ALL CLIMATE Ss. 
WATER-PROOF. 


ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF. 


For LAYING ON JOIsTs. 
Also for Damp Walls. 


LONDON, N.W. Established 1870. 


Expert 
nected with LIGHT AND AIR, 
RIGHT OF WAY, DILAPIDA=<- 
TIONS, BOUNDARIES, : &c. 


Telephone: 327. Battersea; 


in Photography con- 
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ISLE OF WIGHT. 
For alterations and additions to Northwood school. 
Bai & Sons (accepted ) £629 0 oO 


For furnishing secondary school, &c., Newport. 


EpucaTIONAL SuppLy AssociaTIon (accepied). £301 0 o 


KING’S LYNN. 
For the erection of a pair of cottages, with out-offices, on 
St. Mary’s estate. Mr. Louis F. Eac.eton, architect, 
King’s Lynn. 


Spaulding & Hampden Phs22 | 7 
Tash & Langley mico2 oO 
Spaulding 494 12 
Knape 481 o 
Medwell . 461 10 
Powell , 450 5 
Dye & Allen . 442 0 
Warnes. : 440 10 
Read & Wildbur 428 o 
Means 395 8 
Riches ; : : é ‘ : 74394 0 
Jounson & Son, Tilney St. Lawrence (ac- 

cepted ) : = ‘ : . 381 0 oO 
Barnes & Co. . ° ° : 378 0 oO 

LONDON. 
For relaying drains, &c., at Park hospital. Mr. W. T. 

Hartcu, chief engineer. 
Grounds & Newton £637 0 0 
Loasby & Salmon . 365 0 Oo 
Knight & Son. 217 OO 
Hussey . . . 329 0 O 
Knight . ‘ : 202. 0° © 
Kinnaird 280 0 Oo 
Jennings 260 6 o 

PeRick ger. : : Bare TO 

Pasterfield & English 22m 0" CO 
Woodham & Sons . : ; d E Wiha |G oO 
Roberts & Co., Earl’s Court Road, W. (recom- 

mended ) é ’ : , 226 0 O 
Soan 21560, Oo 


O00: .050 1050 208070! 


LONDON—continued, 

For erecting central stores at Peckham Rye, for the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. T. W. ALp- 
WINCKLE & Son, architects. Quantities by Messrs. 
Nortucrort, NEIGHBOUR & NICHOLSON. 

Nightingale . £21,646 0 Oo 
Hyde & Co. . 19,608 o oO 
Garrett & Son fO,112" 0). 0 
Reason 18,998 oO oO 
Gale 18,619 0 O 
Fitch & Cox 18,359 0 O 
Leng . : : : 18,283 0 oO 
Martin, Wells & Co. . E795 oO Go 
Smith & Sons, Ltd. 17,939 90 O 
Bowyer : 17,550 0 O 
Kent . ‘ é L7:407) [0+ 0 
Patman & Fotheringham 17,453 0 O 
Moss & Co. 17,380" O° 0 
Wallis , 17,302) (4 4773 
Johnston & Son. 17,874 20% 0 
Ansell LALVGON LOL 10 
Johnson & Co. 17,050,080 
Higgs . ; , 16,994 0 O 
Lawrence & Son 16,984 0 O 
Lawrance & Sons 16,0425 Or iO 
Godson & Sons. : 16,883 0 Oo 
Holliday & Greenwood 16,876 oO oO 
Kirk & Randall . 16,8225 0; 40 
Minter . : 16,592) 40), 0 
G. E. Wallis & Sons . 16,498 oO O 
Cropley Bros. . : : : : SlO.44 7 Ou O 
Wall, Ltd, 4 Lloyd’s Avenue (recom- 
mended ) . é : : ; ; 16,381 oO oO 

For roadmaking at Northern hospital. 

Acme Flooring and Paving Co., 1904 2604570" 0 
Wainwright & Co. . : : ra § tele Ge he 
Constable, Hart & Co. . 2TONEOneO 
Griffiths & Co. 209 0 O 
Soan ; - j : ; 2090 2.0 
Improved Wood Pavement Co. . ‘ a eto i, 
Grounds & Newton, South Tottenham (recom- 

mended) . 2 : : ii yAalt tele ike: 


FIRE ESCAPES, 
VERANDAHS, 
And COVERED WAYS. 


SLOAN & DAVIDSON, Ltd., Carrick Foundry, 
STANNINGLEY, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, ‘‘ May, Sheffield. 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, kc. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. 
(Eee BE 


SS 


SESE VOVAA, 
KK 
XOX 


Tel. 2697 Paddington. 


Consulting and 


a > 


OVER 
(ay 


NEWELS, BALUSTERS, 
HANDRAILS. 


| TURNERY AND MOULDINGS 
¥ of every description. 


Write for Price List . . 
YOUNG, 

1, 3, and 5 Virginia Road, 

Bethnal Green, 


LONDON, E. 


Glazed 


«|The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


Timber Yards—Gospel Oak and Hampstead. 
Telegrams, “Toothing, London.” 


EE ST 
J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 
VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The 
RITISH MOSAIC ART CO., 


LTD., 


Telephone; O4 Emerald Street, 


11058 Central. London, W.C 
9 . . 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
- GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. 


Contractors to the West Ham Borough Council, etc. 


Bricks. 


PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


Late of 87 Charlotte St., W. 
Linhope Street Works, 
Dorset Square, N,W. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 
in all its Branches. 
STEEL and IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS, 


ROOF STEEL . 
PRINCIPALS JOISTS. 


a 


=~ MOTOR CARACE ROOFS 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
Special Estimates on receipt of particulars of requirements. 


OULTON & PAUL, LTD, 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, NORW'CH. 


Practical Scientist in 


The “ JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIRECRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 


A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
CHAS.WATSON, F.R.S.A., & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, , 


No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. 
* JINGO””? Chimney Pots and 
 JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 


Full particulars on application, 


4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 


LONDON, E.¢. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
19/- PER ANNUM. 


~ Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘© EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 
Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 


Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


Tele. Address: 
“ Ventilator, Halifax.” 


Tel. No.: 81 ¥. 


Regd. No. 321,531. 
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LONDON—continued. LONDON —coniinued. 

For the erection of smaller hall and club-rooms, being the | For repairs to roads and tar paving at the White Oak 
first portion of the Dartmouth Hall scheme, Perry Vale, school. Mr. W. T. Hatcu, chief engineer. 
Forest Hill, S.E. Mr. V. Wirxins, architect, 24 Fins- Constable, Hart & Co. . : . £1,000: 0 6 
bury Square, E.C. Knight . ; ; ‘ : ‘ : 966 0 o 

Pratt & Sons : : : : ‘ Re Rowton tyes re) Trueman . ib ‘ 5 ¢ ; F 930 0 Oo 
Blow . ; : : : : f M2 82 LONG Chittenden & Simmonds . ; 3 ; 769. (Ohep 
Roberts & Co. . c : : : eee rey roll me, Treeby & Co. —. ; ‘ : ; : 727 Te 
Groom & Richardson . ; : - ; 2A ZG2OonO Wood & Sons : : : : : 3 660 8 8 
Black & Son : : ; : ‘ | 2, A00ERO 150 Woodham & Sons, Catford (recommended ) . 6232 .One 
Bowyer : : . . : . - 2,397 © O| For electric lighting, &c., at the London County Council 
Sabey & Sons. . ; - 2,366 0 0 technical institute, Westminster. 
Christmas. . . . . . 2! 23470110550 Mercer, Rance & Co. . ; : ; +1050 Tora 
Ford & Walton . : ‘ : ’ <3 2200 uO. © Cozens . ; ; 7 G ‘ ’ i 966 0 o 
Sharpe. : : ; ; 4 : <= “2280270250 Barker & Co. a : : : , 044, Soa 
Lawrence & Son . . . . . - 2,274 0 0 Aberdeen Electrical Engineering Co. . ’ 856 IO0 oO 
Brightman . . . Dy . . >» Sy LOSSROe 10 Pinching & Walton : : ; , 761: 0) =O 
SaunpeErs, Croydon (accepted) . - (£2;150),,0% 6 Bryden & Sons (recommended) . ; 2 e087 “Onna 
For cleaning and painting at the White Oak school. For road works at High Street, Homerton, Marsh Hill, and 
Markham . ; : : . ; . £2,093'"%0%'0 at Sidney Road, for the Hackney Borough Council. 
Richards. : : . : . £ DASy IO Vee Mr. NorMAN ScorciE, borough engineer. 
Knight . ; 5 ; ; ; ; ] HOH Otao Mowlem & Co. . : : : : . £1,468). 70% 26 
Ellingham & Sons : : ; ; & 1j069. 24023 Griffiths & Co. . : : ' Ra ee 
Lonsdale. : : : : 4 2 948 o oO Adams. : , : ; ; : oo AA Ee 
Wright. : ; : F : . ; 919 9 8 Anderson . : MPS ie 
Vigor & Co. . : : ; : < 3 914°'0. 0 Bloomfield . : ; : ; ; . 1,288:519) so 
Fenn . ; ; ‘ F b ; ; 887-0. 6 Porter, 2 Arthur Street, N.E. (accepted) . 1,265 10 11 
Wood Bros. . . . : : . : 700 I4 O| For the supply and delivery of locomotive crane to aid in 
McCarthy (recommended) . : . . 696 0 0 removing from the new sand-pits which are now being. 
For relaying drains at Eastern hospital. Mr. W. T. Harcu, constructed at the Crossness outfall the sand brought 
chief engineer. down by the southern outfall sewers. 
North British Plumbing Co. . , ‘ 2875 SOCAo Priestman Bros. . : : ; : . 854 or £969 
Hussey . : ; : 5 A ae A ETO7 20 stothert 6 Pitta : : : ; «BOGE D086 
Knight & Sons x : ; ’ : oA GO ai ® Smith & Sons, Rodley, Leeds (recommended) 668 o o 
Burrows . ; ; : 3 4 : op LOZRESy 10 Grafton & Co. ; ‘ : : ; «1240520 10 
Grounds & Newton ; : : : BER Ee eo 6) Beles, Ltd. tee, 5 ; : . f wees4o 10, 30 
Jennings. ‘ ; ; ; ‘ y MPa oe peEre) COLes. ; : ; : g : Pera d-6 Hee 2 am 6. 
Porter. 2 ; : : : : F - 125 12 6/ For the supply of the grab required for use with the crane. 
Woollaston Bros. . 5 ; : ; > WILT 2 RIO Priestman Bros. . 2 : : : RRS as fo 
Roberts & Co., Earl’s Court Road (recom- The Thames Iron Works, Shipbuilding and 

mended ) : . . . : : so (LOZ On 0 Engineering Co., Greenwich (recommended) 130.0 oO 
Soan ; : . > : : . pS 4299) TO 10 Stothert & Pitt . : ‘ : Wail G2740.-*0 


HICHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LTD. 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all 
kinds of Builders and Contractors’ 
Ironwork. 


WELDON STONE, 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and GRNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 


The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Coach-houses, &c. 


CONTRACTOR TO 
H.M. GOVERNMENT 


ESTABLISHED 
1851 , 


Every descriptien of Asphalte laid and supplied. 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD., 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LONDON. S.E. 


For the best of everything in 


GYMNASTIC 
2s = APPARATUS 


P| APPLY TO— 
Q)' ° M. GARDINER, 
Burford Works, 
HODDESDON, ‘HERTS. 


6 ; : s 4 ie 
Standard” Porcelain Enamel Ware is moderate in cost, beautiful 
in its finish and extremely durable. Absolute freedom from 
cracks or crevices assures the maximum sanitary protection. A 
bathroom fitted with Standard” Ware greatly increases property 
value. 
Write for our elaborate booklet, *‘*MODERN BATHROOMS,” 


also for our special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns. Ask 
for Booklet No. 6, post free on application to Dept. F,, 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, £.C. 


1. 


Contractor to H.M. Government, 
India Office, &c. 


English and Swedish Designs. 
Gymnastic Section Book 2, Information and Plans Gratis, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. LONDON ecoeteaed 
For manufacture, delivery and laying of about 60 miles of | For painting at Tooting home and infirmary, Wandsworth 
high-tension electric cables, &c., required for electrifica- Union. : 
tion of portions of the tramways. Infirmary. Home. 
St. Helens Cable and Rubber Co. ; #L70,340''5 6 Jelly . ; ; : £1,400 0, 0 £8,084) Tearo 
Johnson & Phillips. 5 w745598 2 8 Holmes. : : : 705 O O 460 0 Oo 
Henley’s Telegraph Works ‘ ; Weasel ¥5 2 Hill & Batten . : : 675° 19 Fo 525, 501 0 
' Glover & Co. : eees.OO4 1t 4 Windall & Co. . : ! 617 05,0 ae 
Callender’s Cable and Construction Co} Pee sG7T7. i 2 Jewell ; ; : : 600 0 oO 580 0 O 
British insulated and Helsby Cables . pm 72,400 3 0 Rowley. . ; : 462 19 5 AAS ERs ey 
Wesiern Electric Co. . 71.780 2041) ) Wright : 7 F : 433 15 oO 398 10 Oo 
| Siemens Bros. & Co., London (r ecommended) 70/5639 .7 | Curd Brosi : % ; 428: 20%, 0 4261750 
For providing and fixing three boilers and _ hot-water Sat ues ; 382 Y j rae 
| apparatus at the Fountain Road site, Wandsworth. | Fenn, Woolw “chine (accepted ) 238 10 0 297 fou 
' Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. . ’ : eosss Oo 0} F ; ae f 
/ J. & F. May . Reo akintio | + OF alterations and repairs to St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
| Go nonik Sous ve parochial schools. Mr. R. T. WREATHALL, architect. 
; ; : : ; / - 753 19 ©} Stapleton & Sons PSE Delete 
: Kinnell & Co. . : ; : : ; LO heks Mere) Ke e 7 Fs ; ; ; ; : * 41,532 
| Richmond & Co. . 7257.0) 0 | Patr se g hot shane a j ‘ PENG Rass iY hare a 
: Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co. ae 7O9 20. .O M. ae. & Fotheringham : ; Rhee Be ta 
C. Kite & Co. (* eenonended) : ; ; OTE CO) O apes t : ; : , : ; <i tle et ay 
Minter . ; ; : : : , - 139090." 0 
For reconstructing and extending the heating apparatus at MORTLAKE. 
the Ackmar Road school, Fulham. | For extension of electricity works. Mr. G. Bruce Tomes, 
Lancashire Heating Co. : ; : “£1 IIz2 0 o| engineer. 
Turner & Co. : a; : : F 928 0 Oo Neil & Co. . ; : c % é 41,726 -030 5 
Boyd & Sons : ; : F f : 875 0 oO Ellis & Co. . : 5 ee - ; sunt, O00 Garo 
Stevens & Sons . : , ; 3 : Sra OO Page & Son. : : : ‘ : # “506450250 
Cash & Co, *. : : : : é : 70a. 10 Hughes & Co. . : ; ; : AE, 5700 1.0 10 
Wenham & Waters . : : : é 763 0 0 Abbott & Charlton , : : ; KIT, GOOIR O20 
Defries & Son. ; ; a : ; 742,10 0 Minter . : 5 ; 4 2560) Ros £O 
J. & F. May . ; ; i : ; : as 2 ae <0 Abbott, Heinrich & Co, : : : bE Sons ze Oo 
Palowkar & Sons ‘ “ F ; ; 6077-0 0 Clayton ; ; : : : el 4ggu@s:0 
Yetton & Co. ; : ‘ : : F 670,00 | Lowe . . , ; ; 2 ., 1,44@00510 
Knight & Sons. : : ; : ‘ 670 0 oO Jarman, Daws & Cow™ : : : ) 1,430 00 LO 
Wippell Bros. & Row .. : ; : : 664 10 o| Martin, Wells & Co. . : : : 4, 1,436%00970 
G. & E. Bradley . ; . : : ; 65% 0 oO Hyde & Co. . : A : aes eae S. .1,40451 08,0 
Kite & Co. . ; ; : : : G50n70' <0 Hunt & Sons : ; : : : =. 1 dosh rane} 
Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co. . GA7EULON TO Soole & Son. ; : : : : 27 SE DOP On, 
Cannon & Sons . 4 : - : : 633 18 o Leather 3 Te4BO:/-0140 
Berson & Sons, Rickmansworth (recom- SPENCER, SANTO & eae Kensington (accepted) Peto sata. 
mended) . : . : , ; : G25) 0. 10 Seaber . ; : : : : : ae e227 Oe On sO 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
NS L BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN ; = B® § gis FARRINGDON ROAD, 
a o a y ‘Snewin, London.’ Telephone 274 Holborsi 


Telegrams, 
Si ABLE Has been before the trade some years, 
and the constant and increasing a show 8 that 


USED THROUCHOUT THE ELECTRIC UNDERGROUND RAILWAY OF LONDON. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


enn JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 


230 Pentonville Rd. King’ s Cross. 


“GOLD MEDAL 
“ AWARDED 1896 " 


ReQistereo 
TRAGE MARK 


: |BOX sir 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


CORNGRIT, HARTHAM PARK 


GeHEAPSRD. | Sn We HOLEAT, Wilts... Built OTe CENTURY, = ana the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
’ ALD HELM BOX Gt ect msiead STO yi PORTLAND ss 


ornices BATH. ©... 
LIVERPOOL : 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
‘~~ EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


LONDON "“ONDON DEPOTS: 
Cw R ,WESTBOURNE PARK 
c&SW.R. NINE ELMS a4 
'32 CROSVENOR R28, PIMLICO. 


MANCHESTER iz 


) 
for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING 


and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. TRAFFORD PARK 
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SUPPLEMENT 
MILTON. PENRITH. 
For the construction of sewers for Milton, Weston-super- | For supplying about 410 tons of 4-inch and 3n -inch pipes 
Mare. and connections; carting, laying and jointing pipes 
Pollard. : : f : 5 : so O21 ann (about 11 miles); supplying and fixing valves and 
Best & Sons. : ; 2 p é 7,003, b5a0 hydrants, &c. ; building service reservoir, collecting 
Bell & Sons. : : : 4 ; - 0,0 Sean ‘tank, chamber and works at Head. Mr. GEORGE 
Firth & Co. . 4 ; 3 ‘ : - RO ATOe tO Watson, engineer, Penrith. 
Rutter . ¢ : : ; : . O27 Re Vio Grisenthwaite  . ; ; ; P S731) OnE 
Mereweather & Sons . : : : 2 by OOS nt eae Grainger Bros. . : 5 ; : «PR, 17. Oe 
Forse & Sons : ; : : ; + ih OLAS Thomson & Sons , ; - A - 6,143 18am 
Pollard & Co. . : ‘ : ; 25,886 & v6 ell ea agieaes : : f : : 2° $070 14 a | 
Ireland. : : ; : ; ; oe SgORM, TOMS Jowett Bros. : . ; ; ; -. 155799 -:Onane 
Coles & Son ; ‘ : : é . Rabe FOC toro Brebner & Co. . ; : : : .. 5,692. ont | 
A.G. Osenton . : : : ; <i NG OO ROKR SCO ; ; ; d : : 55590 ee 
Trimm. : : : : ; : = ibgA Sy oe Pannester). 2%, ‘ ; : ; ‘ ~ "6,547 (OCs 
HilheeGo. se ; : ‘ : : + 25355 G oSe oe Carruthers . + 554.80 00) aie | 
Lovel . : : : , : : » ih bo Q@O Ga Neue Jackson & Son, Penrith (provisionally ac- 
Nunn . , : q : ‘ 6: GQ O2 tO suID CSET eee ; i : ; ; “i 55302 i Sante | 
Cooper & Co. A : 5 ; j .- 4,800 BO0 Crawford . : 5 : : ; a0) By 242 400) ae 
Mitchell & Son . ; F ; ‘ = 9 OO Ate REDDITCH. 
Moss & Sons , : ; : 2 - 4556 0 0 _ For the erection of two houses, Birchfield Road, Redditch. | 
F. Osenton . . ; - 4,539 0 0 Mr. B. Perrins, architect, Redditch. 
Smith & Co... . . . . - 4,369 12 6 G. Huins& Son ‘ ; ; ‘ | £084 0 Ve | 
Riley . . . ; . : » 4,307 85 Holloway : ; ; : : 4830. Orne | 
Macdonald . : » 4,253 6 1 C. G. Huins & Sons ; : : ; . 528.15 Om 
Neat, Ltd., Plymouth (accepted) . : Sd Lee se ot Wdlans & Son. ; : ; : ea | 
; Surman . ; 5 ; : ; : «, 5260 0 | 
NEW MALDEN. AVETY 5 0 oda | 
For the erection of Council school. Messrs. A. W. Jarvis Newbould ; ; Mie: hp GEO ee | 
& F. A. Ricuarps, architects. Rollins. : : : © A405 (Oe 
Schoen ; . £6:249) 40016 YEOMANS, Redditch (accepted) . : ; Poe (slp fees 
Tribe & Robinson ; ; j j . 8,082 o o/| For the erection of house in Worcester Road. Mr. B. 
Mitchell Bros. : ; : ; ; . 1 G,OOTEMOLLG PERRINS, architect, Redditch. 
Marsland . : ; ; : ; 74607. SOLKO Yeomans : : ‘ ; ; ’ . £823 0 oO | 
Holloway . 5 4 5 ‘ 4 FBG atAIO TRO Edkins & Son. : : ; § : 1 27g0-0n we 
Kemp . : : : : : . SNe SS Siro aro C. G. Huins & Sons : & : 5 7500 FO 
Cummins & Son : 5 : ‘ : ogi BO: 4050 Newbould ; : : : : oT AT eee 
Goddard : P ; : ‘ 3 + GAO 1010 G. Huins & Son. 5 : ‘ , : 6063), 01250 
Jj. & Me “Patrick — . ; : j 3 Mig och te Vite chute Surman . d : 3 is ; : 686 Oro 
Martin, Wells & Co. . ‘ 5 ; » S79 Sere Rollins . : ; ; : ; ; Og a roe 
Smith & Soanst pak ‘ ; , 116,748. VO nt6. Avery . f : 2) 662) ‘Ofe 
Hawkins & Co. (accepted ) : ; ; 216, OOM BAF aS Hotioway, Redditch (accepted) : , (SF OMOAO 
a 
wee: ELLIOTT 


late of NEWBURY, 


CAVERSHAM, 


READING 
MOULDINGS 


TURNERY 


JOINERY 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Illustration shows 


WAINSCOT OAK 
SCREEN 


recently executed come 
plete by us-on 


GRAND STAIRCASE 
ARCHBISHOP’S 
PALACE, WEST- 


MINSTER, 
under direction of Messrs 
J. F. BENTLEY & SON, 
Architects. 


' 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


FOXCOMBE, BERKS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—CARLISLE: THE CHOIR FROM ORGAN LOFT— 
THE EAST END. 


REDDITCH—continued. 


For the erection of house and stabling, Bromsgrove Road. 
Mr. B. Perrins, architect, Redditch. 
Avery. ; , : : 


} 4945 9 0 

G. Huins & So GLOm0) 5 0 
Surman . é - - < 899 0 O 
NeEwBOULD, Redditch (accepied ) 890 0 Oo 
For the erection of a house in South Street. Mr. B, 


PERRINS, architect. 


Cc. G. Huins & Sons eA. OO 
Newbould rl zG" O~ °O 
G. Huins & Son... : ) 415 0 O 
Surman, Redditch (accepied) . 399 O O 
Rollins . , : ; ; S75 .O 


TERRINGTON ST. CLEMENT. 


For the erection of shop, with house and premises and 
private dwelling-house. Messrs. WALKER & WALKER, 
architects, Wisbech. 


Flood. » £696 -0 0 
Dye & Allen Ms GG0%) 0+) O 
Shanks . , 640 0 Oo 
Read & Wildbur 623410: 0 
Tash & Langley 613 I0 oO 
Wilkinson 608.10 
Collison . 600 oO O 
Rands & Son . S021 7° 9 
Bone : ; 7 3 : : roei7. .O 
Barnes & Co., King’s Lynn (accepted ) 564 0 O 


SURBITON. 
For street widening and improvement works at Oak Hill 
Grove and Oak Hill. Mr. H. T. MATHER, surveyor. 


Mowlem & Co. . £804 0 © 
Limpus & Sons . 693 9 0 
Free & Sons 688 7 7 
James & Co. . : ; ; 2 623 9 0 
KavanacH & Co., Surbiton (accepted ) S59 75 


WEMBDON. 
For laying stoneware and cast-iron pipe sewers, with 
engine-house. Mr. W. A. Cottins, engineer, Bridg- 


water. 
Gleed Bros. . LB LIS Oete 
Ambrose « D805 Ore & 
Neal 1,730 401.0 
Bryer . : 1 6E3y alo 
Pollard & Co. : ; re700 1 Fo. 6 
Jestey & Baker . ; . : S455 G01 
PoLLarD, Bridgwater (accepted) . 1,448 10 9 


TRADE NOTES. 


| THE new Victoria Market Hall, Oldham, is nearing com- 
| pletion, and the Corporation have instructed Messrs. Joyce, 
Whitchurch, Salop, to supply a large clock showing the 
time upon three dials. The same firm are making a three- 
dial clock for Salford for the new offices of the Manchester 
and Salford Savings Bank, and another for Desborough for 
the Premier Cycle Co., Coventry. 

Messrs. W. Potrs & Sons, Lrp., clock manufacturers, 
Leeds and Newcastle, have received instructions to make 
and fix a large clock with three external dials at Liverpool. 
| They are also erecting one at Newcastle-on-Tyne with two 
large dials, and one at a church near Manchester with four 
illuminated dials, and one at Luffenham, Rutland, with 
large outside dial and striking hours. All the above are 
from the late Lord Grimthorpe’s designs and plans. 

Messrs. OrtzMann & Co. have supplied the furniture 
| for Sardou’s “ Divorcons” at the Duke of York's theatre, 
and it is in keeping with the period. 


Weighbridges and Weighing Machinery 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SPECIAL WEIGHING MACHINE FOR 
FIREPROOF FLOORS. 


No. 88. 


IMPROVED TRAM WEICHING MACHINE. 


(NO LOOSE WEIGHTS.) 


oom 


Giese 


Foundry, BI RMINGHAM. 


W. al. AVERY, tta., Soho 


‘ 
Pa 
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THE LONDON AND LANCASHIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


WE have the pleasure of announcing that under a pro- 
visional agreement which has just been signed the Standard 
Marine Insurance Company, Ltd., passes under the control 
of the London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company as 
from the 30th inst. In consideration of the transfer, the 
London and Lancashire will pay to the shareholders of the 
Standard the sum of 2/ per share as goodwill, over and 
above the net assets of that company, after deduction of all 
ascertained liabilities. The payment will be made in 
London and Lancashire shares at 24/. per share. The 
Standard Marine will continue its operations as a separate 
company, but it will! now, of course, have greater chances 
of expansion and development with the strong financial 
backing of the London and Lancashire. The Standard 
Marine was established in 1871, and has had a successful 
career. Its last published balance sheet shows that it has 
a net premium income of 100,899/, a paid-up capital of 
100,000/., and reserve funds of 175,745/. The London and 
Lancashire’s capital amounts to 2,280,o00/. and its reserve 
funds to 1,554,068/. Hitherto it has confined its operations 
to fire and accident business, but by this acquisition of an 
important marine company it will now be placed in the 
front rank of companies transacting fire, marine and acci- 
dent business in this country. 


VARIETIES. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being discussed for 
exposition at Niagara Falls in 1908. 

WESTMINSTER city hall has sustained damage from the 
vibration caused by motor-bus traffic in the Charing Cross 
Road, the ceilings throughout the building having cracked. 

Tue Yardley Rural District Council last week ap- 
proved a scheme for certain works of surface-water drainage. 
The clerk was directed to apply for sanction to borrow a 
sum of about 13,500/. for the execution of the scheme. 

Tue Berwick Sanitary Authority have adopted a motion 
to apply to the Local Government Board for power to borrow 
money for the purpose of carrying out a joint water scheme 
for the borough estimated to cost 18,000/. 


an electrical 


Pulsometer Eng’C' I" | 


JOulsometer’ 


Electric Lifts ? 


Will pump dirty and gritty water. 
Has no moving parts except the 
valves. 
Needs no skilled attention. 
Will work suspended by a chain; 
12 sizes in stock. 


On Sale or Hire. 


Write for List No. 107. 


LONDON : 
Offices & Showrooms, ' 
61 & 63 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


READING: 
Works, 
Nine Elms Iron Werks. 


Birmingham.— 
Seotland.— 
Dublin.— 
Holland.— 


ELECTRIC 
LIE TS. 


A. SMITH & STEVENS. 


Why do Architects prefer our Automatic 


Because they save them trouble and do 
not get out of order, and occupy less space 
than other Machines of the type. 


W. J. A. Kerr, 48 Church Street. 
W. Regan, 2 Doune Terrace, Gourock. 
Booth Bros., Upper Stephen Street. 


Hausmann Bros., Wynstraat 46, Wijn- 
haven 37. Rotterdara. 


VOLUME LXXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth Gilt Lettered, price 12s, 6d. 
6-11 Imperial Buildings Ludgate Circus Evo. 


Tue tender of Messrs. Cook & Son, of Crawley, has been 
accepted for the new municipal buildings to be erected for 
the Godalming Town Council. There will be an increase in 
the amount of about 200/.,as extra work has been decided on. 

Tue York City Council at a recent meeting adopted 
the report of the sewerage committee, and it was decided 
to make application to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow 49,191/. for sewage purification works at 
Naburn. 

Tue Haywards Heath Council have received 121 appli- 
cations for the post of surveyor to the Council and inspector 
of nuisances. At a special meeting of the Council on 
Monday a committee was appointed to select six of the 
applicants for interview with the Council. 

Tue Dartford Rural District Council have received an 
estimate of the cost of the proposed sewer through the 
parishes of Eynsford, Farningham and Sutton-at-Hone. 
The total expense is estimated at 17,100/. Particulars are 
to be sent to the parish councils concerned, and a Local 
Government Board inquiry is to be held. 

Mr. E. W. Dennison, who for twenty-seven years was 
connected with the firm of Clark, Bunnett & Co., has 
started in business with Mr. Steer and Mr. George Kett, 
and the firm will be carried on as Dennison, Kett & Co., 
makers of iron, steel and wood shutters, collapsible gates 
and lifts, at 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and with works 
at 61 to 63 Lant Street, Borough. 

Messrs. GEo. TROLLOPE & Sons call our attention to the 
fact that several of our contemporaries in announcing the 
forthcoming sale of sculpture at Trentham Hall have given 
an incorrect date, and have asked us to call particular atten- 
tion to the fact that the opening day of sale is Wednesday, | 
July 17, and following days, commencing promptly at one 
o’clock each day. 

Tue issue of the Pall Mall Magazine for July contains 
a very interesting illustrated article from the pen of Mr. 
Ian D. Colvin on the “ Abbey Church of Holyrood,” and an 
article entitled “Strange Life on a London Waterway,” 
illustrated by special photos taken by the author, Mr. 
William N. Beal. These two special articles, with the 
letterpress usually to be found, make up an exceptionally 
interesting number for the coming month. ; 


| LANGASHIRE | 


/ -FIKE 


&°\ INSURANCE, COMPAN 


LIVERPOOL. 


ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business. 
Capital, £2,280,000. 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE CO Ltd 


BATTERSEA, LONDON. |FIRE OFFICE 


Manchester Branch.— 
Norton Street, Greengate. 


49 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. . 


FIRE. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
BURGLARY. 
~PERSONAL ACCIDENT. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


LOSSES PAID OVER 


SO, OOO, OOO. 


Liberal, Commission allowed to BUILDERS ANB 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Tue New Palace Steamers Company announce that their 
full service will begin on the 22nd inst., and on the 23rd 
the Koh-i-Noor will run from Tilbury to Southend, Mar- 
gate, Ramsgate, Deal and Dover and back. Special trains 
will run from Fenchurch Street and St. Pancras to Tilbury 
in connection with the boat. The Royal Sovereign will ruy 


daily (except Fridays in June) to Southend, Margate and | 


Ramsgate and back, 
Bridge, at 9 A.M. 

An extensive improvement is about to be carried out 
on the M’Quistenbridge on the Kilmarnock Road at Pol- 
lokshaws East, Glasgow. 
when the tramway system was extended to Giffnock it was 
able to accommodate only a single line of rails. The bridge 
is to be widened, with granite parapets. The total cost is 
estimated at 6,872/. The successful contractors are Messrs. 


leaving Old Swan pier, London 


William Kennedy, Ltd., Partick, and the amount of their | 


tender is 5,916/. 19s. 9d. 


of the Clough sewage works extension scheme, and deciding 
that application be made to the Local Government Board for 
powers to borrow 10,730/. Application is also to be made 
for powers to borrow 8,200/. for the main outfall sewer from 
the George Street works to the Clough works. The Mersey 
and Irwell committee has been pressing Prestwich to im- 
prove its sewage arrangements. 


The structure is narrow, and | 


At a sitting of the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court on | 
Friday lining was granted for a further extension of the | 


Royal Infirmary in Warnock Street and Wishart Street. 
The new buildings will be four storeys in height, and will 
be used as a nurses’ home, laundry and other offices. The 
cost is estimated at 37,400/. Lining was also granted for 


offices, in Woodlands Road, at a cost of 3,700/. 


THERE were twenty-five cases on the roll of the Edin- 
burgh Dean of Guild Court on the 13th inst., and thirteen 
applications were either passed or remitted to the burgh 
engineer. 
His Majesty’s Works to extend the Law Courts at Parlia- 
ment Square. These extensions make provision for a new 
court and for enlarging one of the present outer house 
courts, as well as for additions to the advocates’ library, 


Kee 


| MAJOLICA, * HOBA'CSENCAUSTIC, MOSAICS: 


Permission was given to the Commissioners of | 


and the providing of rooms for officials and for restaurant 
purposes. 

Tue Dublin Corporation have passed resolutions in- 
structing the town clerk to take the necessary steps for the 
promotion of a Bill in the next session of Parliament to 
give effect to the recommendations dealing with the question 
of improvement in the housing of the workers of Dublin, 


| and also to apply to the Local Government Board for their 


sanction to a further loan of 10,o00/. to meet advances to 
borrowers under the provisions of the Small Dwellings 
Acquisition Act, 1899. 

Art the meeting of the London County Council on Tues- 
day, in reply to questions, Mr. E. White, chairman of the 
works committee, said there had been a strike of brick- 
layers at the sewer works which were being carried out at 
Hackney. The men had been receiving as much as 6/. and 
7/. per week for underground work, and had refused to 


| work under a rearrangement by which their earnings would 
Tue Prestwich Council have passed resolutions approving | 


have been reduced. Many men were willing to undertake 
the work but had been intimidated. 

Tue Aberdeen Town Council on Monday agreed to a 
recommendation of the finance committee whereby a dona- 
tion of 15,o00/. will he given to the Technical College. It 
was stated that the governors of Gordon’s College would 
provide a site, and that the whole sum at present in view 
would amount to about 50,000/. The Education Depart- 
ment would give a grant equal to the amount raised locally, 
which means that a total of about 100,000/. or thereby would 
be available for the scheme. 

Tue Lord Mayor of Birmingham presided on Monday at 
a meeting of the general purposes committee. A discussion 


t ) | took place with reference to the new Workmen’s Compensa- 
the erection of a New Jerusalem Church, with halls and | 
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tion Act, which comes into force on July 1. There had 
been a suggestion that a new department should be created 
to investigate any claims which the Corporation might have 
made against them. It was decided to take no action, at 
any rate for the next twelve months. In the meantime the 
various committees will consider and discharge their own 
liabilities. 

THE construction of the new seaport of Bruges is now 
practically completed. The outer harbour is formed by the 
construction of a curved breakwater 7,337 feet in length, 
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enclosing an area of about 272 acres. A series of locks and 
basins connects the outer harbour with the Bruges Ship 
Canal, which has a depth of 263 feet and a bottom width 
of 73 feet. The canal, 83 miles long, connects the town 
and harbour of Bruges ‘with the sea. The cost of the work 

THE Court of Appeal on Saturday, in the case of the 
Lancaster Rural District Council v. Fisher and Le Fane, 
allowed the defendants’ appeal from a judgment of Mr. 
Justice Bigham in an action for damages for injury to a road 
near Lancaster by the defendants’ traction engines during 
the laying of a water main as contractors on behalf of the 
Manchester Corporation. At the trial Mr. Justice Bigham 

gave judgment for the plaintiffs for 500/ and costs. Their 
lordships held that the judge was wrong in the view he took 
as to the limitation of the time during which proceedings 
could be taken by the plaintiffs. A cross-appeal by the 
plaintiffs on the question whether there was a contract to 
pay by the defendants what should be found to be due by 
the surveyor was dismissed. 

Tue Westminster City Council rejected a recommenda- 
tion from the improvements committee to proceed with the 
widening of Chandos Street. The committee were of 
opinion that the most satisfactory scheme would be to 
widen the street to 45 feet from and including the Marquis 
of Granby at the corner of Chandos Street and Bedfordbury, 
to and including No. 44 Chandos Street. The estimated 
cost of this scheme was 40,o00/. The London County 
Council has drawn the attention of the Westminster City 
Council to an opportunity for widening the Strand in con- 
nection with the rebuilding of the British Medical Associa- 
tion’s premises at the corner of the Strand and Agar Street. 
The adoption of a suggested frontage would increase the 
width of the Strand at “Agar Street to about 58 feet. The 
Westminster Council regards the improvement as desirable, 
and will give favourable consideration to the matter, with a 
view to contributing towards the cost when estimates and 
plans are before it. 

A new Baptist church, at Shepherd’s Bush, was formally 
opened on Thursday, the 2oth inst. upon the site of the 
temporary building erected many years ago in Shepherd’s 
Bush Road. Owing to its situation the architectu al treat- 
ment of the exterior has been largely confined to the west 
front, which is of striking and graceful design in red brick 
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and terra-cotta of a soft grey colour, having the appearance — 


of a natural stone. The late Gothic character of the exterior 
has been preserved as far as possible in the interior of the 
church, which is designed to accommodate about 600 
worshippers. The building also contains spacious school 
The terra- 
cotta work has been carried out by the Hathern Station 
Terra-Cotta Co., of Loughborough, heating and ventilation 
by Messrs. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co., and the seating by 
the Bennet Furnishing Ce The plans, selected in com- 
petition, were prepared by Mr. Percival W. Hawkins, 
A.R.1.B.A., of Westminster, and Mr. C. Gray, of Shepherd’s 
Bush, was the contractor. 

ANCASTER House, Richmond, S.W., on the summit of 
Richmond Hill, adjoining the entrance to and overlooking 
the park, is to be demolished and residential flats de luxe 


are to be erected thereon, to be called Queen’s Court, under 


the supervision of Messrs. Palgrave & Co., architects, who 
are engaged upon the design. The site is a well-known 
landmark immediately opposite the Star and Garter Hotel, 
and was formerly the hunting-box of the Duke of Ancaster, 
once a seat of the Darrel family and of the late Sir Francis 
Burdett, Bart. 
separate and isolated blocks connected only by a colonnade, 
which will form part of the architectural scheme to the 
main floor. There will be a frontage to the park of about 
400 feet, with a return frontage to Richmond Hill and 
Queen’s Road of about 600 feet, of which it is intended to 
make full use in the plans, securing to the occupiers un- 
interrupted views of the beautiful park scenery, and from 
Richmond Hill over the picturesque and _ delightful 
panorama of the Thames Valley below. The elevations 
will be quiet and unobtrusive, the principal ornament being 
gauged and carved brickwork with relief of rough-cast and 
green shutters. The flats will consist of from six to eight 
rooms, and will be approached by grand entrance hall and 
electric lifts. The rooms are to be spacious and lofty, and 
several new features are to be introduced. The buildings 
are to be surrounded with ornamental gardens, and a motor 
garage will be provided for the use of tenants. The total 
cost of the four blocks is not to exceed 110,000/.,, and the 
architects estimate the time for completion at two years and 
six months. 


The buildings are to be erected in four 
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THE new sewerage system and sewage-disposal works | time of its first manufacture glass has been proverbial for 
at Colwyn Bay were opened on Saturday last. An jinter- | its brittleness, and it was supposed to exemplify weakness 
cepting sewer has been built beneath the promenade from | rather than strength. But the investigations concern- 
Colwyn to Rhos, and into it the sewage from all the main ing reinforced concrete have demonstrated that ferro- 
drains of the town flows. The intercepting sewer delivers | glass is an arrangement no less rational, and that the 
the sewage into the pump well below the pumping station, | vast increase of power in one material is to be expected 
whence it is elevated by a series of pumps driven by gas | with glass which can amalgamate with metallic aid more 
engines to a reservoir, whence commencing at the time of | readily than does cement. Fireproof buildings are a 
half water and terminating at the time of half ebb it is dis- | misnomer while so many weak points are presented in the 
charged into the sea over 2,060 feet from the face of the | form of windows. Wired glass gives security, and as it is 
sea wall beyond Rhos Point. It is expected that the entire | made in several varieties it can become no obstacle to the 
scheme will cost nearly 120,000/., but the sewerage works | admission of light. It has been tested by the Fire Pre- 
contract has been carried out for less than the estimated | vention Committee, but although the glass was starred there 
62,000/. The consulting engineers were Messrs. Pritchard, _were no holes in it. At the Woolwich explosion last 
Green & Co., of Birmingham. February the part of the roof in which wired glass was used 
WE are informed that the Belle steamers daily service | eae ts, pees. red yeas eli re a tt ath 
(Fridays excepted) to Felixstowe, Harwich, Ipswich, South- | Fie aise cee nee etd epee 2 Saat 7 pe used aH 
wold, Lowestoft, Gorleston and Yarmouth commenced on | The result is th ta ca plane wit eh Ne abe ae oho ara 
Saturday, June 15, leaving Fresh Wharf, London Bridge, |. bettuniniin tere ical NESE Lage els 
: ; with architects and engineers, but with contractors for 
at 9 A.M. weekdays and 9.15 Sundays. The daily  sail- | plazing! |’ Messrs. (Melita ‘ 
i to Margate and Ramsgate will be. resumed on | °-0,%, 7 ooS!S: Me Gwen 6s Gagne ve ing soc uae as 2: 
ings 8 ete wired glass in the Westinghouse factory. Messrs. Helli- 
Saturday, June 29, on which date the Husbands’ Boat to well: & Co..\ the Standard: HetenteGiaeine ConiM H 
Margate on Saturdays begins leaving Fresh Wharf at ipa s pale ee alee eh - ae oe nt . 
2 o'clock, and calling at Tilbury only for passengers by oe q = rth Batre Ne ibid ante hese Phe 
: Fee eri ec an are Gigs year pted it with advantage. The illustrated description 
2.53 train from Fenchurch 5' pany tus year | which can be obtained contains lots of buildings in all parts 
are issuing their time-table in an extended form, having in- of the country where the glass can be seen and an account 
corporated under the heading of “ Where to Stay” a list of 5 


: . y of numerous severe tests to which it was subjected. The 
rtment houses, which will be sent | aes x ,. whe 
ie Bye ence sDaTt ’ latest application is a screen for automobiles, which 
post Iree on app . | provides against accidents to passengers in case of 
collision. 


WIRED GLASS. MILAN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1906. 
A Few years ago if Messrs. Pilkington presented an illus- | THE report of the British Commission of the Milan Inter- 
tration of a man weighing 193 lbs. standing in the centre of | national Exhibition, 1906, to Sir Edward Grey, Secretary of 
a plate of glass a quarter-inch thick, the trestles being | State for Foreign Affairs, states that the awards bestowed 
2 feet apart, it would be considered that the feat occurred | on the British section could hardly have been more satis- 
at a public entertainment and that there was a large amount | factory, and afford the best possible proof of the general 
of trickery employed. No less absurd in a business sense | excellence and representative character of the exhibits, 
would be a representation of a similar plate which had to | especially when their inferiority in numbers is considered. 
be subjected to a load of 433 lbs. before it was broken, and | Mr. Arthur Serena, hon. executive commissioner, says :— 
in that state could still support a load of 314 lbs. From the! “The British record is highly satisfactory. The exhibitors 
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formed only 2.63 per cent. of the total, but they carried 
away 3.34 per cent. of the awards. ‘The proportion of the 
awards throughout the exhibition was 0.81, France and 
Belgium obtaining respectively 0.69 and 0.74, and Great 
Britain 1.06; Germany alone obtained a higher figure 
(1.33). The results, in the case of Great Britain at least, 
were certainly not due to a preponderance of seats on the 
juries, as there were only 41 out of 1,317, or 3.11 per cent., 
whilst Germany had 107 out of the same total, or 8.12 per 
cent.,a much heavier proportion. It would appear, how- 
ever, that the success attained by Germany was chiefly due 
to the adoption by their Commission of a special attitude 
towards the International Jury which constituted a distinct, 
but, as it proved, a profitable innovation. They drew up 
lists of awards that euch jury should, in the opinion of the 
Commission, bestow upon the exhibitors. These lists were 
circulated by the German representatives to the various 
juries, and the awards thus suggested were in the majority 
of cases bestowed. Returning to British exhibits, as it 
is undoubtedly in the higher awards that the relative 
superiority 1s most conspicuous, it may be accepted that the 
quality was wholly satisfactory. Of the Grands Prix one 
was awarded to every 10.84 Italian exhibitors, 4.49 Belgian, 
4.81 French, 2.20 German and 3.23 English. One in 9.74 
Italian exhibitors, 7.10 Belgian, 7.94 French, 4.06 German 
and 6.06 English was a recipient of a Diploma of Honour. 
Gold medals were bestowed on one in 4.75 Italians, 5.68 
Belgians, 7.49 French, 3.48 Germans and 3.17 English. It 
would be difficult to point to equally good relative results at 
previous internetional exhibitions. The 340 awards be- 
stowed upon British exhibitors do not by any means 
exhaust the list. In the special scholastic exhibition they 
obtained 16 awards ; to collaborators were given 96 diplo- 


mas, while about 76 more have been awarded to members | 


of the Commission, jurors and officials of the section. 
Altogether the awards reach a total of nearly 500. The 
verdict as to the British section must therefore be considered 
as one of general approval.” The Commission record, 
among other votes of thanks, those passed to Lord Brassey, 
hon. president of the British Commission ; to Sir Albert 
Rollit, president and chairman of the executive and juries’ 
committees ; and to Mr. Arthur Serena, hon. executive com- 
missioner. 
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BRIGHTON AQUARIUM. 


Tue Aquarium committee have received a report from the 
borough surveyor with estimates for sundry repairs to the | 


interior and exterior of the Aquarium buildings (exclusive 
of that portion of the terrace for a tenancy of which the 
Brighton Motor Boat Club are in negotiation) and for the 
restoration of the fernery, waterfall, &c., at the eastern end, 
The interior work chiefly consists of repairs to various 
tanks. The outside repairs include the painting of the 
western entrance, toll-house, clock tower, &c., and the iron 
fencing on the southern side, including the gates, putting 
new doors and frame, glazing and painting entrance to 
Aquarium from terrace, repairs to roofs, gutters, brickwork, 
window frames, &c., and the total estimated cost of these 
repairs is about 209/. 


With reference to the proposed restoration of the 


fernery, which was situated at the eastern end of the 
present theatre, occupying the space now used for the stage, 


scenery dock and’store-rooms, and was about 100 feet in 
depth, the report states that considerable alterations have 


at different times been made, large portions of the rockwork || 
having been removed, as have also the cascade, the pools _ 


and other works. Two of.the iron columns which sup- 


ported the roof have been removed and brick piers sub- | 
stituted. The borough surveyor found the roof in very bad 
condition, and the greater portion will have to be recon 
structed and the whole reglazed with obscured glass. New | 


lead gutters and flashings will be required; the piers 


referred to will have to be removed and cast-iron columns | 


fixed, and several openings will have to be closed up with 
brickwork. Over 2,000 cubic feet of rockwork will be 
required to make good that cut away. The pools and 
watercourses will have to be partly re-formed, and rustic 
work fences and plants provided. 


streams are in fair order and may be used. A good supply 
of water can be obtained from the well. 


beneath is in good condition. 
work at about 750/. 
The committee are of opinion that the repairs are neces- 
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sary for the preservation of the premises, and that the 
restoration of the fernery and cascade would prove an un- 
doubted attraction to the Aquarium. With the exception 
of the heating of the Aquarium, which may require atten- 
on at a future date, the expenditure now recommended is 
all that the committee consider is required to put the 
oremises referred to in the surveyor’s report in a satis- 
factory state of repair. They therefore recommend that 
the Council should authorise them to carry out the various 
works specified in the borough surveyor’s report. It is 
proposed that the work should be carried out under the 
existing triennial contracts for painters and carpenters’ 
work, under the supervision of the borough surveyor. 


JAPANESE ARBORICULTURE. 


THERE was a time, says the New York Tribune, when trees 
grew and blossomed and bore fruit as nature prescribed, 
and with little assistance from man. . All that has been 
changed. The wizard of California makes trees bear almost 
any sort of fruit he pleases, and also prompts them to a 
truly American energy in the process of growing. Some 
trees under his manipulation will shoot up to full growth 
in about three years, so that we may, at this rate of progress 
in tree culture, soon be able to obtain the trees we want 
“while we wait,” the waiting being done strictly on the 
American plan, which is never characterised by patience. 
Fakirs in India can make one see—or think he sees—a 
plant sprout, bud, biossom, leaf and fruit ail in a few minutes, 
but the real plant miracles are wrought by Japanese, Chinese 
and American wizards in horticulture, who have learned 
some of nature’s mysteries and turned them to their own 
ends. No nation in the world can compare with the Japanese 
in their development of odd shapes in evergreens. The 
Chinese have some wonderful old evergreens grown so that 
their roots form great arches under which people pass into 
temples, and they have trained trees into wonderful twisted 
shapes by braiding the young shoots, and have formed 
marvels in the way of roots that extend above the top- 
most branches of trees; but they have not achieved the 
remarkable results which have made Japanese landscape- 
gardeners rank with the great men of the empire, whose 
mames are quoted as we would quote the name of some 


Lelegrams, ** LODGE, SUNDERLAND.”’ 


artist of note. Of these Shinzaburo Suzuki carries on his 
mysterious art in this country, associated with Masazo 
Satow, who have just turned over to Mr. Vanderbilt, on his 
Adirondack estate, a complete Japanese garden at a cost of 
30,000 dols. Mr. Suzuki has sent an expert Japanese 
carpenter to erect in the Japanese garden of Mr. Stokes, 
at Greenwich, Conn., a Japanese teahouse and summer- 
house, such as is to be found in every well-regulated 
Japanese garden, and which slides into sections in a 
manner as marvellous as everything else about a Japanese 
garden. 

The strange formation of exposed roots is brought 
about, Mr. Suzuki says, by taking away from the roots each 
year from an inch to an inch and. a half of earth, trimming 
off, at the same time, little feeding roots from the main 
ones. These exposed roots can be trained into any desired 
shape in this manner. Sometimes a root is grafted to 
appear like a double trunk, sometimes roots are grafted 
upon the main stem or branches, and hang down covered 
with foliage, odd specimens of root and branch combined in 
one. The bent and twisted stems and branches are held in 
place by means of small wires and a fibre which is the 
colour of bark, so that these never show among the 
branches. With the finger and thumb new shoots are con- 
stantly pinched off, only the main ones on the trunk being 
allowed to develop, and thus the shape of the tree is main- 
tained. Grafting and budding give to the branches the 
required number of foliage twigs grown in the manner 
desired, and a tree will often be several times its height 
in the spread of its branches. In connection with con- 
stant pruning and pinching the trees to be dwarfed 
are planted in small pots and get just enough space 
to permit life, with none for natural growth. There is just 
sufficient moisture provided to attain the same end, and 
trees are treated in this manner for hundreds of years in 
Japan, descending from generation to generation, a precious 
possession in families, collectioas or temples. When the 
dwarf tree has been shaped in the desired style, it remains 
in this shape afterward, but the pinching of new shoots has 
to be kept up with the years. Rare old pines of slow 
growth have required from thirty to fifty years of training 
to make them what they are to-day—at an age of from two 
to four hundred years. The process, however, is not so 
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slow with other growths—the maple, for instance, being 
easily dwarfed. These dwarfed maples form exquisite lawn 
decorations. They come in green and in light red varieties, 
with many forked, feathery leaves and irregular dome 
shapes of wonderful delicacy and charm. A combination 
of a green with a scarlet maple is popular, but it is notice- 
able that the Japanese do not so mingle them. 


CASTING REGULATIONS FOR BRASS TRADE. 


Tue Home Secretary has issued the draft of new regula- 
tions proposed to be enforced in connection with the casting 
of brass, as follows :— 

Part J.—Duties of occupiers :—(1) Pouring of brass shall 
not be carried on unless there be (a) an efficient exhaust 
draught for the removal of the fumes at or as near as pos- 
sible to the point of origin; and (6) efficient arrangements 
to prevent the fumes from entering any room in the factory 
in which work is carried on ; and (c) free openings to the 
outside air in the upper part of the room. (2) There shall 
be provided and maintained in a cleanly state and in good 
repair, for the use of all persons employed, a lavatory, under 
cover, with (1) a sufficient supply of clean towels, renewed 
daily, and of soap and nail brushes, and (2) with either— 
(a) a trough with a smooth impervious surface, fitted with 
a waste-pipe without plug, and of such length as to allow 
at least 2 feet for every five such persons, and having a 
constant supply of warm water froin taps or jets above the 
trough at intervals of not more than 2 feet; or (6) at least 
one lavatory-basin for every five such persons, fitted with a 
waste-pipe and plug or placed in a trough having a waste- 
pipe, and having either a constant supply of hot and cold 
water, or warm water, laid on, or (if a constant supply of 


heated water be not reasonably practicable) a constant sup-\ 


ply of cold water laid on and a supply of hot water always 
a hand when required for use by persons employed. 

3) No female shall be allowed to work in any process 
iy he in any room in which pouring of brass is 
carried on. 

Part [I.—Duties of persons employed :—(4) No person 
employed shall leave the premises or partake of food without 
carefully washing the hands. (5) No persons employed 
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shall carry on the pouring of brass without using the appa- 
ratus provided 1 in pursuance of Regulation 1 (a). 

Brass is defined as ‘any alloy of copper with zinc.” In 
an accompanying circular it is stated that the new regula- 


rn 


tions have been prepared after careful inquiries, extending © 


over a period of several years, into the condition of the 
industry and the working of the special rules. The in- 
quiries have shown that the special rules do not adequately 


provide for the protection of the workers and that further — 


precautions are necessary. 
requirement of efficient means to remove the fumes which 
arise in the process of pouring the brass. These fumes are 
the chief source of injury to health among those engaged in 
the casting shops. Great advance has been made in recent 
years in the direction of the local application of exhaust 
ventilation for the purpose of the removal of fumes, and it 


The chief proposal is the 


has been found that in other industries, where regulations | 


similar to those now proposed for the brass trade are 
already in force, they have been productive of beneficial 
results. The Secretary of State understands that at least 
one form of apparatus is in use in some shops in the 
process of casting which successfully removes the injurious 


fumes, but that, asa rule, no means of the kind are provided | 


in brass casting shops. He is satisfied that the require- 


ments now proposed are necessary for protecting the health — 


of the workers. If objections are taken to the regulations 


these will be the subject of full inquiry, and the report will — 


be considered by the Secretary of State before the final 
regulations are made. 


LONG GROVE ASYLUM. 


On Saturday last, the 15th inst., 
Asylum, Epsom, erected by the London County Council, 
was opened for inspection. 
providing asylum accommodation was transferred by the 
Local Government Act, 1888, from the county justices to the 
London County Council, and the asylums committee of that 
body—as the statutory authority—has had the serious 
responsibility of coping with the task of providing accom- 
modation for the greatly increased number of lunatics. The 
number of lunatics in the county of London for whom the 


the new Long Grove © 


In 1889 the responsibility for : 


Council was responsible to find accommodation was on ~ 


WAS PLACED 


in the Final Tests. 


at the recent test with Firegrates at 
the New Government Offices in Whitehall, 
under the direction of a sub-committee of 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in 
conjunction with Sir Henry Tanner and a 
committee of experts, for smoke abatement, 
heating power, 
ability for public and private buildings. 


fuel economy, and suit- 


This Grate can only be supplied through 
Builders’ Merchants, Ironmongers, &c., 
but Drawings and Particulars can be 


obtained from 


W. B. CLARKE, Agent, 
where the “Drawwell” can be seen in action: 


ses 


P| 
x 


N.B.—All Grates bear the Trade Mark and Name of 
“‘ Drawwell” on firebrick to insure against imitation. 
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January 1, 1890, 10,104. On January 1 of this year the | saving of a good half-mile is effected when approaching the 
number had increased to 18,841. The increase has there- | building. 
fore been at the rate of over 500 a year. | The patients’ quarters comprise wards on each side for 
, The asylum now completed is the tenth for the county | the different classes, viz. sick and infirm, acute and refrac- 
of London, and the sixth asylum erected by the London | tory, epileptics and chronic quiet and working patients— 
County Council. Early in the year 1903 the want of asylum | 800 males and 800 females. i 
accommodation became acute, owing to the loss of 300 The wards are in continuous buildings on the pavilion 
beds at Colney Hatch asylum by the lamentable firé which | principle, all intercommunicating, so that the medical 
occurred in January 1903, and in order to save time it was | officers on their rounds can pass from ward to ward quickly 
decided to utilise a plan which had been used for two | without having to retrace their steps by returning to the 
former asylums at Bexley and Horton. The architect, Mr. main corridors before entering another ward. There are 
George T. Hine, was, however, requested to make some_ however, main corridors communicating with each block 
important alterations and improvements in this design. By | for general! service, and through these patients will pass to 
the utilisation of this plan the committee were enabled to | the recreation-hall, workshops and laundry buildings. These 
get the sanction of the Lunacy Commissioners and the corridors, unlike those in asylums generally, are merely 
Home Secretary much more rapidly than if an entirely new | covered ways, being open at the sides, and in consequence 
design had been presented. On August 20, 1903, a contract of this it is anticipated a more healthy condition will result 
was entered into with Messrs. Chatles Wall, Ltd., for putting | and aiso a greater immunity from fire. 
in the foundations. An exceptionally wet season ensued, In the main asylum are the administrative departments, 
which delayed the final completion of the foundations until | the offices for the staff and quarters for the medical officers 
November 1904. In October of the same year the tender of and others, also a recreation-hall 120 feet by 60 feet, with 
Messrs. Foster & Dicksee, of Rugby, for the superstructure well-equipped stage at one end, and adjoining this a club or 
of the entire buildings was accepted, and their contract recreation-room forthe attendants and nurses when off duty. 
allowed for 23 years from December 15 in which to execute | The kitchen and kitchen offices are to the north of the hall, 
their contract, the date fixed for the completion being June1s5, | and beyond these are the general store and other rooms 
1907, which, by a coincidence, is the date fixed for the | under the charge of the storekeeper. 
inspection of the asylum. Messrs. Foster & Dicksee— | On the women’s side are the laundry buildings, compris- 
although losing some three months in consequence of pro- | ing general officers’ and foul washhouses and ironing-rooms, 
tracted negotiations for, and in the construction of, a branch | efficiently equipped. These and all other engineering work, 
railway from Ewell station—have used such expedition in | comprising heating, hot-water supply, electric lighting and 
the performance of their work that they completed the | other electrical works, have been installed under the direc- 
buildings nearly three months before the appointed time, the | tion of Mr. Clifford Smith, the asylums committee’s asylums 
committee having possession of the main asylum on April 6 | engineer. 
of this year. On the male side are the workshops, in which patients 
The entire buildings are constructed to accommodate | who are able to work are employed—tailors, shoemakers, 
2,020 patients. As has been said, the main asylum is de- | upholsterers, also the carpenters and plumbers’ work- 
| 


signed on somewhat similar lines to those of Bexley and | shops—and the engineers’ shops and boiler-house, where 
Horton, but with many modifications and improvements. | steam is generated for heating, cooking, washing, &c. 
In the first place, it accommodates 250 fewer patients, these | Electricity for lighting and power purposes is generated at 
being Jodged in villas. Secondly, the entrance and official | the central station of the Horton estate, where the asylums’ 
block i is on the south side of the asylum instead of in its | engineer has installed an electrical plant sufficient for light- 
usual position on the north ; this alteration being due to the | ing three of the existing asylums on this estate. Adjoining 
southern position of the main road of approach, “by which a | the boiler-house is a water tower 130 feet high, in which are 
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tanks holding 80,000 gallons of water for domestic use and 
to serve as a reservoir in case of fire, the boiler chimney 
being incorporated in this tower. 


farm, contribution to Epsom Urban District Council towards 
extension of sewage plant, airing-courts, lodges, gates and 
fencing, together with professional charges, will come well 


In addition to the main asylum there are eight detached 
blocks or villas accommodating 400 patients; two of these 
for fifty patients each are designed as hospitals for the 
reception of new cases, where they can be medically treated 
and, if cured, discharged without entering the main asylum, 
or passed on into one of the convalescent homes, two of 
which are provided for twenty-five patients each, where 
they can be housed in a homelike way as a probationary 
step before being returned to their own homes. Two other 
villas accommodating sixty-five patients each are erected at 
some distance from the asylum, for workers, one near the 
farm buildings for men and the other near the laundry for 
women. Lastly, there are two one-storey villas, each 
accommodating sixty quiet chronic cases, some of whom on 
the male side will probably work on the land, and will thus 
have their home in the “country ” near the scene of their 
labours. A small isolation hospital for infectious cases 
completes the accommodation provided for patients. 

In addition to quarters for the staff on both sides there 
is a detached block or home for nurses, each of whom will 
have a separate sleeping room, and for whom as well as for 
the male attendants, comfortable mess, sitting and club- 
rooms are also provided. A detached residence for the 
medical superintendent is erected away from the asylum at 
one end of the estate, and a detached chapel of ecclesiastical 
design is erected on the south side abutting on Horton 
Lane. 

Some old farm buildings on the estate have been restored 
and improved, and, in addition to these, new piggeries have 
been erected, with a farm bailiff’s house, as well as suitable 
garden-houses, comprising forcing and greenhouses, potting- 
sheds and fruit stores. The grounds are being laid out and 
planted with all necessary roads, airing-courts for patients, 
enclosed with iron fencing, anda recreation ground to the 
east of the asylum buildings. 

It will be interesting to know that the entire buildings, 
including all engineering work, cooking and laundry plant, 
lighting, telephones, &c., also the main roads on the asylum 
estate, and half cost of new road through the Horton estate, 
cost of main sewer from the asylums, &c., to Epsom sewage 


OUTSIDE FIRE ESCAPE STAIRCASE 


For Hotels, Hospitals, Mansions, Workhouses 
Cotton Mills, Warehouses, and Public Buildings 


of any description, 


within the estimate authorised by the London County Counci] | 
and approved by the Home Secretary, viz. 514,3132., it 
being now estimated that 490,000/, will cover the entire 
outlay. This will show an average cost of 243/. per bed on 
the 2,020 beds provided, accounting for everything excepting 
land and equipment. | 

Mr. Thomas Hunter, L.C.C., who has been chairman of | 
the building sub-committee from the beginning, was re. 
elected by the new Council. | 

The whole of the heating and ventilating arrangements _ 
and the system of hot-water supply have been carried out 
by Messrs. Strode & Co., engineers, of 48 Osnaburgh | 
Street, London. Four Lancashire boilers, each 30 feet long | 
by 8 feet diameter, supply the necessary steam for the heat- 
ing and hot-water supply apparatus. For insuring a. 
storage of dry steam, each boiler is provided with a special 
steam drum 15 feet long by 3 feet diameter. The steam is 
generated at about 120 lbs. pressure, but for heating pur- _ 
poses this is reduced to about 3 Ib. pressure, the heating © 
being worked on the amospheric system. This system has 
many advantages for large buildings of this character. A 
positive circulation of steam vapour is maintained through- | 
out the whole of the apparatus, all water of condensation — 
being returned to the boiler feed tank. The radiating sur- 
faces are rendered thoroughly effective, there being no 
trouble with confined air or water accumulations, and the — 
whole system works noiselessly, with a minimum amount © 
of attention and maximum economy. The total amount of | 
radiator surface installed is about 30,000 square feet, and - 
about 18 miles of piping have been fitted varying in size up 
to 10 inches diameter. a 

The hot-water supply is obtained from patent calorifiers, — 
in which the hot water is heated by means of special steam — 
coils. The ventilation is carried out on the natural system, 
fresh air inlet regulating valves being provided at floor — 
level for the admission of fresh air, which is warmed in 
winter by passing over the radiators. Air extract venti- oe 
lating gratings are provided at both floor and ceiling level, 
where vitiated air is extracted by means of upcast flues 
formed in the walls of the building. 
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London, England. 


*.* Entered in the United States of America as second-class 
matter. Agents for America, The International News 
Co., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
England, and New York. 


As Westminster has become one of the most important centres 

of the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

& CO., Ltd., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 

FIELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Welling- 
ton, Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 

SouTH AFRICA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 

Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post_on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act, Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All tetters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperiai Build- 
} Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


IRELAND. — July 1.—The Kingstown Urban District 


| Council invite competitive drawings for houses for the 


very poor. The first premium will be t1oo/. and the 
second 20/, The selected plans to become the sole pro- 
perty of the Council, and no further remuneration shall be 
paid to the architect should the Council decide to carry out 
the works themselves. Particulars may be obtained on a 
deposit of 1s. with Mr. M. A. Manning, town clerk, Kings- 
town, Ireland. 


IRELAND.—July 2.—The Kilkenny Corporation invite 
competitive designs for a Carnegie free library, to cost not 
more than 1,800/. All particulars from Mr. E. O’Connell, 
town clerk, City Hall, Kilkenny. 

IRELAND.—July 20.—The County of Cork Joint Hospital 
Board invite competitive plans for a sanatorium for con- 
sumptives with accommodation for seventy patients. A 
prize of 1oo/. will be paid for the plans which the Board 
may adopt, provided that said plans are sanctioned by the 
Local Government Board, and said plans shall become the 
absolute property of the Board. Intending competitors 
will receive a map of the site and other information on 
sending P.O. for ros. to Mr. E. J. Murphy, secretary of the 
County of Cork Joint Hospital Board, Court House, Cork. 

Weymoutu.—July 30.—The Weymouth Town Council 
invite designs for a pavilion to be erected on the north side 
of the pier. One hundred guineas will be awarded for the 
selected design, such design to become the property of the 
Council. Mr. H. A. Huxtable, town clerk, Municipal Offices, 
Weymouth. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BasincsToKe.—July 8.—For the erection of a Council 
school at Basingstoke, Hants. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. W. J. 
Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

Barrow-In-FuRNESS.—July 1.—For the erection of a 
bacon-curing house near Buccleuch Street. Mr. Henry T. 
Fowler, architect, 6 Cornwallis Street, Barrow-in-Furness. 
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Bepiincton.—July 8.—For the reconstruction of Red 
Row bridge, near Bedlington station, Northumberland. 
Mr. J. E. Johnston, surveyor, Bedlington. 

BrrDWELL.—July 3.—For the whole or any portion of 
the works required in the erection of two houses on 
Sheffield Road, Birdwell. Mr. Arthur Whitaker, architect, 
Worsbrough Bridge. 

Brecon.—July 5.—For alterations and improvements to 
the Guildhall. Borough Surveyor, Castle Street, Brecon. 

BRIDGEND.—June 29.—For the erection of three houses 
at Cowbridge Road, Bridgend. Messrs. George F. Lambert 
& Son, architects, Bridgend. 

BriGHOUSE.—July 5.—For the erection of a warehouse 
(three storeys and basement), offices, &c. Messrs. Sharp & 
Waller, architects and surveyors, 32 Bradford Road, Brig- 
house. 

CaRLISLE.—For the whole or any part of the works 
required in the erection of an infants’ school for 400 
children in Norman Street. Messrs. Oliver & Dodgshun, 
architects, Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

CaRLISLE.—July 16.—For making 
prisoners’ waiting-rooms, Crown Courts. 
Oliver, county architect, Carlisle. 

CaTCLIFFE. ~June 29.—For repairs and alterations at the 
Catcliffe school, Woodhouse, Yorks. Mr. S. Abson, divisional 
clerk, Education Offices, Woodhouse. 

Coventry.—July 8.—Schemes and tenders for the works 
required to be executed and materials supplied in the 
erection of a dust destructor, boiler plant, &c., on a site at 
a eS Green, Foleshill Road, Coventry. Deposit 5/. 


improvements to 
Mr. Geo. Dale 


Mr. J. E . Swindlehurst, MAI.CE., St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 
CrEwE.—July 20.—For sedoneany school for 350 pupils 
to be erected in Ruskin Road. Deposit vi Mr. H. 


Beswick, county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 
Donincton.—July 10.—For additional classrooms, cloak- 
rooms, &c., at the Cowley’s Grammar school, Donington, 


Spalding. Deposit 2/4 Mr. Jas. Rowell, architect, Church 
Lane, Boston. 
FRIZINGHALL. — July 1.— For the erection of a sports 


pavilion at Frizinghall, Bradford. Messrs. Adkin & Hill, 
architects, 10, 11, 12 Prudential Buildings, Bradford. 


‘at the Old Goole Provided school. 
‘to Mr. Hy. Lindley, divisional clerk, Education Office, Goole. 


Giascow.—July 4.—For the reconstruction of a portion 
of the police and fire station buildings at Allison Street and 
Craigie Street, Crosshill. The Office of Public Works, City 


iChambers, 64 Cochrane Street. 


For.alterations, repairs, &c., required 
Applications by June 17 


Great Broucuton.—July 1:—For the erection-of a house 
at Great Broughton, Cumberland. Messrs. W..G., Scott & 
Co., architects and surveyors, 2 Park Lane, Workington. 


Hooron.—July 1.—For the erection of four cottages near’ 
Hooton station, Cheshire, for the joint committee of the 
London and North-Western and Great Western Railway 
companies. Deposit 1/7 1s. The Joint Engineer at Wood- 
side Station, Birkenhead. 

HouGHTON-LE-SpRING, &¢.—July 2.—For new Council’ 
schools (sole tenders) at Houghton-le-Spring, Dean Bank — 
(near Ferryhill) and Pelton, for the Durham County Council. 
For Houghton-le-Spring apply to Messrs. Milburn, 20 
Fawcett Street, Sunderland; for Dean Bank school, Mr. 
peer Richardson, 57 High Street, Stockton-on- Tees; 
for Pelton school, Mr. : W. Hanson, 79 King Street, South 
Shields. 


HucknaLL Hutuwaire.—July 2.—For the erection ao. 
two or four houses close to the new factory. Mr. E. W. 
Bostock, architect and surveyor, Huthwaite, near Mansfield. 


HupDERSFIELD.—June 29.—For the erection of higher 
elementary school at Hillhouse. Deposit 17 1s. Mr. K F. 
Campbell, M.I.C.E., borough engineer, 1 Peel Street. 


IRELAND. His 1.—For building a teacher’s residence at 
Antrim. Mr. William J. Fennell, architect, 2 Wellington 
Place, Belfast. 

KInNGSTON-ON-THAMES.—June 28.—For the erection of a 
telephone exchange. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. J. Rutherford, 
H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


LrEeps.—July 1.— For the following trades, viz. brick- 
layer and mason, carpenter and joiner, plumber and glazier, 
plasterer, concreter, painter, slater and ironfounder’s work, 
required in the erection of a block of warehouse premises 
in Bishopsgate Street and Swinegate. Messrs. Thomas 
Winn & Sons, architects, 84 Albion "Strean Leeds. 
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LrEps.—July 18.—For the construction of a cemetery 


g chapel, boundary-wall and other works at the New Fewstone 


burial-ground at Meagill Lane. Mr. Charles ,G. Henzell, 
M.LC.E., Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 


Lewes.—July 9.—For alterations to the laundry at the 
union workhouse, Chailey. Deposit 1/. Mr. E. H. Fuller, 
architect, 19 High Street, Lewes. 


Liverpoot. — July 1.— For the reconstruction and 
strengthening of dormitory floor and roof in connection with 
the Kirkdale Home, Westminster Road. The Parish Sur- 
veyor, Parish Offices, Brownlow Hill, Liverpool. 


_—July 2.—For the widening of bridge over the | },; ws : 
Lonvon.—July 8 8 er the | bricklayer, carpenter and joiner, plumber and_ glazier, 


London and North-Western Railway in the Harrow Road, 
Harlesden, Willesden, N.W. Deposit 2/. 2s. 
Robson, engineer to the Council, Public Offices, Dyne Road, 
Kilburn, N.W. 


Lonpon.—July 2.—For builders’ work in connection 


with erection of a weighbridge at the school, Elder Road, | 
Mr. W. Thurnall, clerk, | 


West Norwood, S.E. Deposit 2/. 
Brook Street, Kennington Road, S.E. 


Deposit 5/2. 5s. Mr. F. J. Smith, architect, Parliament 


Mansions, Victoria Street, 5.W. 


Lonpon.—July 4.—For the extension of “D” block at 
the workhouse, Garratt Lane, Wandsworth. Deposit 2/. 
Mr. Cecil A. Sharp, architect, 11 Old Queen Street, Queen 
Anne’s Gate, 5. W. 

Lonpon.—July 8.—The Tottenham education comunittee 
invite tenders for summer repairs to the various schools in 
their district. Separate tenders are invited for repairs to 
playgrounds. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. W. H. Prescott, surveyor 
to the committee, Council Offices, Tottenham. 


Lonpon.—July 9.—For the erection of branch stores in 
High Road, Tottenham. Deposit 12 1s. Mr. H. Seymour 
Couchman, architect, 522 High Road, Tottenham. 


Lonpon.—July 9.—For building additional storeys to 
reception block, &c., of the Bromley asylum of the Poplar 
and Stepney Sick Asylum district. Deposit 5/. Messrs. J. 
& W. Clarkson, architects, 136 High Street, Poplar, E. 


Mr. O. Claude | 


| institute. 


| and Upper Parkstone Unionist Club premises. 


Lonpon.—July 23.—For the erection of the superstruc- 
ture of additional buildings at Colney Hatch asylum, New 
Southgate, N. Deposit 5/. The Clerk of the Asylums 
Committee, London County Council, 6 Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W. 

_ Marcu.—July 4.—For the erection of sanitary outbuild- 
ings at (1) March South District infants’ school and (2) 
Benwick school. The County Surveyor’s Office, Ely. 

Mitrorp Haven.—June 30.—For the erection of a 
dwelling-house in Great North Road. Mr. A. S. Chugg, 
architect and surveyor, 14 Waterloo Road, Milford Haven. 

MILNsBRiDGE.—July 1.—For the excavator, mason and 


slater, plasterer, painter, concreter, ventilating and heating - 
engineer’s work required in the erection of men’s club and 
Mr. Joe Ainley, architect and surveyor, Chapel 
Street, Slaithwaite. 

NewsortLe St. MatrHew.—July 2.—For alterations at 
Newbottle St. Matthew’s Council school (Paddock Stile), 
Durham. The County Education Committee’s Architect, 


| Shire Hall, Durham. 
Lonpon.—July 3.—For the erection of a nurses’ home | 


and alterations at the workhouse in Harrow Road, W. | 


Newton Ricc.—July 2.—For the erection and compietion 
of a classroom at Newton Rigg farm. Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, 
county architect, Carlisle. 

PARKSTONE.—June 29.—For additions to the Branksome 
Mr. Walter 
Andrew, architect, Parkstone, Dorset. 

Prymoutu.—July 2.—For painter, carpenter and mason’s 
work required to be done at certain of the scattered homes. 
Mr. W. Adams, clerk, 13 Princess Square, Plymouth. 

Prymoutu.—July 2.—For the installation of electric 
lighting at the new workhouse infirmary buildings. Messrs. 
Thornely & Rooke, architects, 11 The Crescent, Plymouth. 

PortsmoutH.—July 1.—For fitting-up and furnishing 
the free library at the Municipal Institute in Park Road, 
aud the conversion, removal and refixing of various old 
fittings. Deposit 37 3s Mr. G. E. Smith, architect, 
145 Victoria Road North, Southsea. 

PortsMoutH.—July 3.—For the erection of a new 
engine-house, with annexe and other works, on a site 
adjoining the existing electric-lighting station in Gunwhaif 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 
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HYDRO-EXTRACTORS Wi 
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Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 


CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMPO 
and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS, 
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Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 


=”. |H. E. GAZE, Ltd. (2,26, $4) 
14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, 


GOWER STREET STATION, LONDON, 


(DU a ST 


H. & A. B. AVELINE & CO., 


CATANIA, ITALY. 


Sicilian Asphalt Mine Owners. 
Exporters of 


ASPHALT ROCK, 
at the following low prices a = POW D E R, Vi ASTIC. 


yi" x 43" quartrd. 59s. 6d, per aq OSE SET EL 


—_ MOTHER WELL. ——_ 
plain 37s. 6d. Prices on ; 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
qv» x4 quartrd. 44s. Od. application. ome N5%000% 
ren Cat mot 
ath 
i 
Chol 


WILLIAM HATTON, : — 
shee Beret alarm am 84 
Asana ul 


PRICES FOR YELLOW DEAL, PITCH 
PINE AND OAK ON APPLICATION. 


FINEST ‘‘ HYDRO ” MADE. 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


Flooring with special joint 


” » plain 
MAKER OF HIGH-CLASS Wiese apply for further particulars to 


GASEMENTS & SASH WINDOWS | ‘7CERS BROS. timse: Merchonts [ass ena Pc 


Only Address—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.G. zai 
- London Road, CARLISLE. in eS Het CgeN * 


Telephone 601 and 602 Avenue. Poko 
Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers 


56 Lupcate Hitt, LONOON .EC. 
IN ROOFING. 
SSS aaa 4 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. BRITISH FLOORING CO. 


. F 8 NE). 23 Years with Jos. F'. Ebner. 
No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof, Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. (W. A. OSBORNE). 23 Years with Jo : 


‘ ' ' . Zz 2. h x 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, é&c. Nee EDULTGAm es 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. s BLOCKS 
: ‘works BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. WOOD : 


J 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Road. Deposit 32 3s. Mr. A. Hellard, Town Clerk, the 
Town Hall, Portsmouth. 

RocHESTER.—July 9.—For the erection of a seamen’s 
institute, High Street. Deposit 1/7 1s. Messrs. Drake & 


Boucher, architects, 115 High Street, Rochester. 


St. AusTELL.—July 3.—For the erection of a Bible 
Christian chapel at Gover Valley, St. Austell, Cornwall. 
Mr. John Mutton, architect, Charlestown. 


St. Ervan.—July 5.—For the erection of a Wesleyan 
chapel at St. Ervan Village, St. Issey, R.S.O., near Padstow, 
Cornwall. Mr. W. T. Martyn Mear, architect and surveyor, 
Rock, Wadebridge. 


SankKEY.—July 13.—For the erection of a police station 
at Sankey, near Warrington. Mr. Henry Littler, county 
architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 


ScoTLanD.—June 29.—For (1) mason, carpenter, slater 
and plasterer’s work of new dwelling-house at Goukstyle, 
Finzean, Aboyne; (2) mason, carpenter and slater’s work 
of small office houses at Wester Clune, Finzean. Mr. 
George Cocker, at the Home Farm of Finzean, Aboyne, 
Aberdeen. 

ScortanD.—July 3.—For mason and _ brick, joiner, 
plumber, plasterer and slater works in connection with 
additions to the infant school, Kincardine-on-Forth. Messrs. 
Kerr & M‘Culloch, architects, 30 Mar Street. 

SEDGEFIELD.—July 8.—For the erection of ten cottages at 
the Durham County asylum. Mr. William Crozier, county 
architect, Shire Hall. 

SHEFFIELD.—July 1.—For lavatory accommodation, city 
treasurer’s office, town hall, and urinal in the pay-yard, 
Cheney Row. Deposit 10s. Mr. Chas. F. Wike, city sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 


SHERFORD. — July 1.—For new window at Sherford 
Church, Barnstaple. The Rev. C. Finzel, Stokenham Vicar- 
age, Kingsbridge, South Devon. 

SWANAGE.—July 10.—For alterations and additions to 
parish jchurch. Messrs. Clifton & Robinson, architects, 
Northbrook, Swanage. 

THORVERTON AND Kincrorp.—July 2.—For the following 
works, for the Devon County Council :—(1) Thorverton 


bridge, rebuilding in reinforced concrete on site adjoining 
the existing bridge, including new approaches ; (2) building 
a bridge at Kingford, near Portsmouth Arms. The Office 
of the Council, at The Castle, Exeter. 

Wa tes.—June 29.—For the erection of a farmhouse at 
Caedicws, Glynceiriog. Mr. Ed. Green-Davies, architect and 
surveyor, Plas-yn-Llan, Gobowen. 

Wa tes.—June 29.—For alterations and additions to the 
Powell ‘Tillery Workmen’s Institute, Abertillery, Mon. 
Mr. F. R. Bates, architect, Westgate Chambers, Newport. 

Wates.—July 6.—For the erection of fire station, Tony- 
pandy. Deposit 141s. Mr. W. J. Jones, engineer and sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, Pentre, Rhondda. 

Wates.—July 8.—For repairing, papering and painting 
the Greyhound inn and Britannia inn, Tredegar. Mr. T. 
Roderick, architect, Ashbrook, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

Wates.—July 8.—For altering, renovating and building 
new schoolroom at Ebenezer Welsh Calvinistic Methodist 
chapel, Cwmbach. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Ashbrook 
House, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

Wates.—July 23.—For building boundary walls, &c., at 
the truant school, Quakers Yard. Mr. C. M. Davies, 
112 High Street, Merthyr. 

Warrincton.—July 16.—For the erection of buildings 
for boiler plant extension. Deposit 1/ 1s. 
Mathias, boroughjelectrical and tramways engineer, Howley, 
Warrington. 

Weston-Ruyn.—For the erection of a village institute 
at Weston-Rhyn, near Preesgweene, Salop. Deposit 2/. 2s. 


Messrs. Douglas & Minshull, architects, 6 Abbey Square, - 


Chester. 


YrEavon.—For the erection of a villa residence at 
Yeadon. Mr. Harold Chippindale, architect, Guiseley, near 
Leeds. 


As a result of the negotiations between the Liverpool 
Master Builders’ Association and the United Operative 
Plumbers’ Association the matters in dispute in Liverpool 
have been satisfactorily arranged, and work was resumed 
on Monday last. 


Mr kV ae 


. 


- 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(Limited) 


Photolithographers 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Teley hone, 1649 Holborn. 


Leather, 1s. 


Telegrams, ‘ Photo, London.’ 


Under Royal Patronage. Instant Despatch. 


GALVANIZED GALVANIZED 

WROT. TUBES IRON ROOFING 
for Gas, Water and Steam. and all necessary Fittings. 
6,000 LARGE ESTATES use my WIRE NETTING, 


JOHN ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY STRATFORD, 


Yo Architects, Engineers, Builders, &Ce 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


(Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. . 
-’s Method of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free. 


WwW. E. STANLEY & co., Lta., 


13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 


SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced {| Trade Mark: 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE GGo 7" 
TOKE-ONAT ROE 60. LTD, 


Roofing Tiles Supplied by us over a quarter 


f 
&©@ as good now ag when first fixed. century ase 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of | 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon $t., B.C, 


QUANTITIES, ée., LITHOGRAPHED 


Aceurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post Vd.3° 
Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & Co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & CO,, LTD., 


| MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
| STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


THE BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPY.. LD. 


KESWICK (Cumberland), ( 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive Quarriesin 7? 
Cumberland and Westmorland, producing 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK SEA GREEN, 
OLIVE GREEN, and RUSTIC SLATES. . 
Also Manufacturers of GREEN STONEWORK, HEADS, SILLS, 
MULLIONS, STEPS, &c., to Architects’ Designs. 
SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. ! 


“DUNEDIN” 


DEAD OR OPENING. 
Any LENGTH OF SHEET TO 12 FT. LONG. 
GUARANTEED WATERTIGHT. 


falvanized Corrugated Rooflights 


Best and Cheapest. 


THOMAS SCOTT & CO. 


_ Grassmarket, EDINBURGH. 
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SS eS ee eee eee —____ 


TENDERS. DRIXTEAM. 


For alterations to store, &c. 


ARTANE. Drew ; : : : 4 } : eSAOr Oo RQ 

For erection of twenty-four labourers’ cottages at Artane Narracott ; ; : : : : AGO Oe 
co. Dublin, for Poor Law Guardians. Hazelwood Bros. . + + + + Ser Ee hed se! 

Accepted tenders. Hayman. . . . , : ; 46 o" 7 
Lacy, six cottages at 141/. 1s. 8d. each. Sittey, Brixham (accepted) . : . , § 384/10 FO 
Hussey, five cottages at 138/. 7s. 23d. each. 
Mongey, thirteen cottages at 131/, 18s. 2d. each. CAMBERLEY. 
For providing, laying and jointing of about 800 yards of 
18-inch, 15-inch and 12-inch stoneware socket pipes, 
: ALNWICK. ; and about 3,580 yards of 6-inch and 4-inch agricultural 

For extension of National schools.. Mr. J. W. Douctas drain pipes at sewage farm. Messrs. Wittcox & 

architect. \ RalkEs, engineers, Birmingham. 
_ R.&G.Brown . ; : : : Aisi? toto Vale & Sons . ; . . ; . . £929 10 0 
| Carse & Son, Amble (accepied) .. . «. 1,140 0 0 Turner She Fave MAS Seton Pope oeeieae pe 
( Jackson . ; é : : ‘ : oar Oo 
Norris. : ; : : “ oh TEs Sat 
| my A BLANDFORD. Osman, Southampton (accepted). ; © a WORF OLE .G 
| For (Eee ort n 784 yards of carriage road at Milton 
ey. r. H. F. STEPHENS, s idg 
Kavanagh & Co. . ‘ j eae ae soae O : Or ee 
inilen’ |. ; tee 6 For the erection of shop and stores, Barras Green. Messrs. 
| Douglas : : Pee ‘ x Harrison & HatrrRELL, architects, Coventry. 
Brown & Hiscott . ; : 829 eo yet ay: i ; h i pas 
_ Grounds & Newton . ‘ : ‘ : 779 0 O ea ; : ‘ : : ’ : oe 
iT ° ‘ : . . . . . 
| Porter . - : : : ; ; . 135,29 K ie eS OSS 
| Brixey . , : ; ; : 697 12 0 Ratley mong oe ee ; ; ; eb sta 
Fetettant eh: 684 gs Worwoop, Coventry (accepied) . ; . 642 090 
Ambrose. ‘ ‘ : : ‘ : 657 II 
Wort & Way : : ; ; ; ; iss 19 3 CROSBY. 
: For the erection of an elementary school. Messrs. ScoRER 
| BOURNE. Wise GAMBLE, architects, Lincoln. ; 
For the erection of classrooms and arranging heating at ce pile : 5 
Star Lane Council school. Mr. W. B. Purser, county Sprakes & Sons . : ; : . | 6,600 0 0 
surveyor, Grantham. Parker & Son : - : : : : 6,425 o oO 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. F é ; s PSO O.= O Cuthbert. A : , ; ; ee Oy? Lore eed 
pt : : : : hs ‘ val, 4t45.t71..0 Elmes . ; : 1 ; : ; OL 3051S ao 
s a orpe & Sons ; ; ‘ : <A L,4005..0.. 0 Moss & Sons ; : : : ° 6,005 OnLO 
ae ey oS ae : ; : F Balyno 0 Wright. : Bt ‘ 3 . 6,000 0 oO 

RIGHT, Bourne (accepted ) . . A Se he70 OO TuHompson, Scunthorpe (accepted ). : beaut Cetigh, 


Have you @ 


SMOKY 


MARSHALL & C0. |714 70q aaoe. 


Architectural Modellers, 
Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 


Manufacturers, ® 2 
SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. B rl ck S 
Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. @ 
| 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


The Patent 20th Century 


“KING” 
CHIMNEY COWL 


is guaranteed to cure 
any Smoky Chimney. 


NO CURE — NO PAY. 
As used by H.M. War Office. 
E. G WRIGHT 


Ventilating and Sanitary 
Specialist and Chimney Expert, 


Guildford, Surrey.’ 
Mention this Journal. 


LONDON & 


> LANCASHIRE 
|) FIRE 


» \ INSURANCE COMPA 


LIVERPOOL. 
Liberal, Commission allowed to BUILDERS ANB 
ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business. OVERD GPRS | 


Capital, £2,280,000- ff NEWELS, BALUSTERS, 
HANDRAILS. 


“TURNERY AND MOULDINGS 


of every description. 


Have. you ordered the New Journal? 
ee ribaes 


Building Trade. 


If not send 14d. in stamps to 

P, A, GILBERT WOOD, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, .. 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Write for Price List . . 
YOUNG, 


‘2, 3, and 5 Virginia Road, 
Bethnal Green, 


LONDON, E. 
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HAINAULT FOREST. HORBURY. 
For adaptation of farm buildings at Hainault Forest for | For settling tanks at the sewage works. Mr. A. E. Rap- 
refreshment and other park purposes. CLIFFE, engineer, Horbury. 
Verry . é : ; : : 4 eh 825 0 oO Flower Bros. . ; ; . : : £492 TL 6, 
Walter . i : ; ; 1,500. 20080 Prince . : : E ‘ i 5 466 18 o 
Markham & Mar kham . : : 5 . 1340 GeO ano Wilson Bros. . : ; : : ; 2 (AAS TQ ae: 
Horswill : : : ; - dlp 240 SRO RO Hutchinson . : : ; : 5 - 369. ONKo 
Davis . ; : ; : ; Ae ie a) Crowe & Sons. : ‘ : Ae otoV I Ate) 5 
Newell & Lusty ‘ a vet, 4 : 2D LADO eo. Hampsuire, Horbury (accepted) Z 4 - B34: 2 aaa 
Dowsing & Davis : : ; 4 ,) 1 jO85 Orne LEICESTER. 
Jackson & Co... Tamia - 1,069 © ©! For painting at general infirmary. 
Sharpington. 68h te us 040 0 OFT Sharp). wk 
Allen Bros. . . ; CUO ee Colman . . / ‘ , ; 5 . 866 6 6 
WESTGATE, Romford (accepted ) : : 5 898 oO Oo ae Hanae © as ‘ ; ; ; i . 846.70 408 
Major. A : ; ; ; »» VO8u12 io 
HARLOW. : ‘ Walker & Son : : : : : . 5665 sO Gi 
For laying about 3,000 feet of 8-inch and 9-inch sewer with King & Co. . k KOSS Once 
necessary manholes, &c. Mr. H. Too.ery, architect. Jounson & Son, Leicester (accepted ) ‘ 59618 
Read 3.) S80 a ise et Rana eee LONDON. 
A daras -c ae. gks nae 3 : - 648 0 0} py ting d atisn or ine ‘anction OF Ol Ee 
AWanch Me : ; : ‘ AQT a Ralo or Rae an Re ation of library at junction o ana 
Wilson, Border & Go. ; : : : : 489) 52 uae ee cee Lace 
Poneenne ee is ae § 5 ‘ : : : 
53 ec 4. Many 45 ; : ; 5 ; 8236 0 Sie 
W. & C. IfRENCH, Buckhur st Hill (accepted) . 284309 -5On gO Boaz & Co. é : Tiiea te : 
illey Bros. . ‘ 4 ; 5 ‘ Uae 
: HARTLEPOOL. Tees Sons. : : , ; ; ; 218 i ° 
For construction of a lifeboat house and slipways. Mr. Cannon & Hefford . ; : ‘ } a ead gic: 
W. T. Douc ass, architect, Westminster, S.W. Hayward Bros. & Eckstein . y : . 21212 9 
Howe & Co. . , ; . ° - 42,017 8 7 Stort Co, ; : ; ; 5 ES Sooo ales 
Fasey & Son . . . . : - 1,901 17 6 Strode & Co... : : : ; d ),  2OOn Gr aks 
Lauder & Co. : : ; ; : ame @ 7 ere 6) Lucas & Son . f : : : ; . 207 0 0 
Tweddle : + Aa OO eae Stubbs, Son & Hall : ; : ; 0g G6 
MarRSHALL, Hartlepool (accepted ) 4 » 730 5ES BaD Brightside Foundry Co. . ; , ; . 199 10 0 
Keith & Blackman . 5 ‘ : : 6 VINO HOG 
HOLYHEAD. Hulett & Co. . : : : LOIS 1G 
For the erection of chapel and schoolroom at London Pemberton, Arber & Co. : ; : 186 ag Tt 
Road. Bradley . : : : : ; Pains Coc Gah ewes 
Jones & Son ; ; : ; ; » 43,750, 0.0 Kinnell & Co. . ; : : ; : PT OO wn 1s 10 
William & Son . : : . : » 13,0607 oo ve Vaughan & Cook . ; : : ; Eee! Ore 
R. & J. Williams ‘ : , 5 - on F309 so me Stephenson & Co. . : : : : Pa WA); Se) 
Thomas ; : : 23300 on) Comyn Ching & Co. : 165" 10: 0 
Jones, Llanwnda (accepted) , ‘ - 3,040 0 0 Cannon & Sons, London Road, SE, (ana 15O FO! 00 


The ‘*MASTA” Patent Improved 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLABS 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 
Full Particulars sent on Application, 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2.Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next tsseé, 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


a VBE MANUF ACT URERS. WO E ERHANPT ON \_ST ATE DROS i 


Nas = = TRADE 


Expert in Photography con- 
nected with LIGHT AND AIR, 
RIGHT OF WAY, DILAPIDA= 


Architectural Photographer, TIONS, BOUNDARIES, &e. 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. ; 
\ Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 TH E GROVE, WAN DSWORTH, S. W. | BKelephome: 327 Battersemes 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. . 
For electric wiring and lighting of library at junction of Old wh oe 
and New Kent Road. Mr. C. Battey, architect, Town For the erection of office and workshops at the Imperial 
ited rae South Kensington. 
inn. ; ; WB ’ ; Allen & Sons : ‘ ‘ q i 1,800 0 0 
Smeeton & Page : : . . ; : eh 6 Moss . f F ; : : ‘ sgt ‘980 1'Osd 
Vaughan & Cook : 2 : : 270-020 Wallis . : . ‘ ’ . . - 1,490 90 O 
rrr a6. Go | «(Bowyer 4 4 et ea, ASR 
a Mc Moe 1g Gg | (Lea 8 ee ee Ee 
Slatter . ‘ : : _ 271 16 6 Minter . ‘ ; : : : - Y) -l4a30rn0. Oo 
Pemberton, Arber & Co. p : : wagO3 tO Higgs . . . . . . - 1,435 0 0 
Grant & Taylor r : ; : tar aase 1°. 0 Mowlem & Co. . : : ‘ : a VAL Toyo lI 
Weston & Sons. ‘ : 7, gt 10 }0 Newell & Lusty . : ; : ; mL ALTREC © 
Cozens . : F ; j f y 5 24a 5 0 McLaughlin & Harv ae , F : « ST 4IGsL es oO 
Tilley Bros. . ‘ é j ; E nore King & Son. 3 ; : : 1/1, 2085 OF 0 
Strode & Co. . " } : : ‘ M230) 20 .0 Law1 yrance & Sons 2 P F : Sri, 4001) aod 
Godfrey . i A f f : ; | 238 12 0 | Martin, Wells & Co. . : : ; Laon oO 
Wootton & Co. ; ; : ; 8236" oO Foster . : - 1,388 0 0 
Hulett & Co. . : : ; . | 232 10 0 | Waring- White Building Cos : : Bie Fe thet ere) 
Stubbs, Son & Hall ; ; ' MisaGii «6 Pattinson & Sons ; : ‘ ? , 04k0-. oF 0 
Reliance Electrical Co. . j ; j | 222 15 0 Jarman, Daws & Co. . ; ; : UML s2q"' OF 0 
Allam & Co. . j 4 , : : Rae io. | Dorey & Co. , : : ‘ 5 27 F OO 
Frizell, Bros. & Louis . - 192 15 0 Leslie & Co. : hades : ; 7 Ristkoacs Oo 
Waring & Withers : 191 5 o| Patrick. : : ; ; : verter Ouro 
Cannon & Sons, London Road, a 5 (accepted) 240 11 O Mills . : : Bh a : - 1,308 0 0 
For hot-water pipework at workhouse, Homerton. Ward & Fletcher. i ; ; ; eh nk Br 
dae & Goll’ Wiese ee Hood . , ; : d a : FM ye Lledo outs 
Cannon & Sons , ; 2 : % RCE. FOO O cpa ee ; : ; y ; / Muon rat CS, 
Boum meen or. fe Ce R60. 0 Oo Wis er & Col Gate Coe ern aah ee aoe 
Potter. Sons ; Wei to) 0 isdom Bros. . : ‘ ‘ : 2 1, 20a ee 
Griffin Ironworks Co. . ; q : Tass OS O one E ' «Lea ae 
Harding & Son Ee bog OLLIDAY & GREENWOOD (accepted) ; lize Ouee 
Aiton & Co. . ; : ; : : . 494 0 0 Hyde oa; : ; ; j 2 PRs ore hy 
Cannon & Hefford . ? ; : ‘ ang. oO. O 
May : , j : : . . 483 0 0O| For external painting, repairs and alterations to the mansion 
Smith & Co. . - ; ‘ F ; nea y te Os O at Golders Hill, N.W. 
Spencer . 5 : : ; : é AzONCO, O Allison & Foskett . ; : . 3 pie rome) 
Busby & Co. . , : ‘ - : CT ise te RM) Wiltshire : : : : . : 208 I0 oO 
Tilley Bros. . ‘ : p ; : wade 52 6 Burford & Sons. ; ° : ; ~ 195 7040 
Dawson & Co. : Alon 0. O Notton & Co. . : “ : . . Se UA gee fo. 
BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY AND ENGINEERING Co., es Drake & Son . ( ; : : ; . f549°:'4 40 
Sheffield (accepted) . : ; f ‘a fife Toile) Harpinc & Son, 75 Arodene Road (recom- 
Wood Bros. . A , : : : eGo Teoh” mended). : ‘ : : “ YP ISge O45 O 


| WORKEKS r ALL METALS | 
ARCHITECTORAL , ECCLESIASTICAL 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, S.E. } LONDON. 


“Double Sliding Doors. Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


ON Late of 87 Charlotte St., W. 
Linhope Street Works, 


SONA SS) “Dorset Square, N,W. 


Timber Yards—Cospel Oak and Hampstead. 
Tel. 2697 Paddington. Telegrams, “Toothing, London.” 


— 


Sos 
‘RY, 


Sarr ORDSHIRE. 


WE SOLICIT YOUK ENQUIRIES. 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. RAILWAY "(haat End). 
- CorsHam DowN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these 
sound and fine Building Stones on terms advan- 
tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, and 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements. Summer- 

. dried Stone for Winter use 

All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sone Owners), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts. 
Note.—No Connection with other BA TH STONE FIRMS. 


Have you ordered the) New Journal, 
G2 Ee 


Building Trade? 


If not send 14d. in stamps to 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate sock London, E.C. 
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LONDON—continued, 


For external painting, whitewashing and cleansing at 
infirmary, Cale Street, Chelsea. 


Richards LORS O nO 
Davis, Ltd. . : 06 [t07%0 
Woods & Co. 37331020 
Wade . : 831 O70 
Hammond & Co. 780 10 Oo 
Compton Bros. 6915 ORO 
McCarthy 6911070 
Foxley. 680 0 o 
Marks & Bland 589 0 oO 
Troy &Co.:: 578 0 oO 
Crabb & Son 538... 40 
Levick & Co. 527:.110y 50 
McArthur & Co. . 490.10 oO 
Sabey & Son 483 0 0 
Fenn 479 10 O 
Barr ; ; ; 5 : 466,05 70 
Waricnt, Brixton Hill (aceepted) . 450. 0 oO 


For the erection of laundry in Grove Road, Clapham Park. 
Messrs. Briant & Son, surveyors. 


Patman & Fotheringham  ZI71 «0520 
Mattock & Parsons oh TFTGONO.s 10 
Hoare & Son 1,155 apoeno 
Marsland & Son . T\P50170/220 
Midmer : : 1,090 O Oo 
Rice & Sons (accepted ) 1,089 0 oO 


For manufacture, delivery and laying of about 95 miles of 
low-tension electric cables, &c., required for the 
electrification of portions of the L.C.C. tramways. 


St. Helens Cable and Rubber Co. . £60,750 I0 Oo 
Glover & Co... ; ; : ‘ « (hi G@OB 2G oF 
British Insulated and Helsby Cables 57,207) Ph 5 
Callender’s Cable and Construction Co. 56,666 Io o 
Siemens Bros. & Co. , 56,645 Io o 
Johnson & Phillips 665573. 05 0 94 
Union Cable Co. ; ; 56,397 9 9 
Henley’s Telegraph Works : : » (56,350: tsar 
Western Electric Co., North Woolwich 
(recommended ) : : , » $Sj200734 10%) 


LONDON—continued, j 


ay he : : x 
For cleaning, painting and repairs at Poor Law offices, 
nurses’ home and infirmary, Brook Street, S.E. | 


Infirmary, 

Faulkner & Sons . 4382 £897 
Brading . : ; - 381 — 
Somerford & Sons 362 707 
Fenn ‘ ; 319 646 
Mills : 4 ; ; - 2 28m 582 
Angio-American Cleaning and Decora- 

ting Co. 243 927 
Bragg & Sons 247 iw 2) 
Loasby & Salmon . 209 827 
Richards 5 : : 183 652 
GRIFFITHS & Sons (accepted ) . 171 459 


For the erection of new front premises for Boardmans, 
of Stratford, E. Messrs. Geo. Baines & Son, archi- 
tects, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 


Shop Fronts. 


Hoskins Bros. (accepted) . : : . £2,300 16 oO 
Constructional Steel and Fireclay Work. 
¢ Morianp & Son (accepted) . 2,920 “Oune 
NARBOROUGH. 


For the erection of isolation hospital at asylum. Messrs. 
EVERARD, Son & Pick, architects, Leicester. 


Stephens, Bastow & Co. AW One 
Holliday & Greenwood “e440 Os ne 
Marshall : ‘ 3,258 O O 
Chapman 2,934, Oe 
Foulds . 2,924. (Ai 
Griffiths : ; : 2,900 0 Oo 
Haskard, Rudkin & Beck 2,894 0 0 
Herbert & Sons 2,869 I0 o 
Evans 2,800 0 oO 
Hickman 2.799.105 20 
Kellett & Son 2790. 40'S 
Fox ‘ 2, 7A5- OF 10 
Johnson & Son 2,744 0 0 
Moss & Sons : : 2,700 10-0 
Drever, Kettering (accepted) 2,093), (O76 


C. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. 


j Suitable for either exterior or 
j &c. It is easy to manipulate, 
4 On properly prepared surface 


| London Agents— 


The Grooved Wall Paper Co., 
41 Ossulston Street, Euston Road, N.W. 


interior High-Class Decorative Work, 
and large areas can be covered evenl 
one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW- 


Sole 


JOHN H. FULLER 


_. QUA 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DowN, 
CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 

BRADFORD, : 
HEAD 


omices BATH. 
LIVERPOOL : 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
EXCHANGE St EAST. 


for HARDENING. 
ana PRESE 


a 


cy 


’ 


a, 


MARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 


invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, 
y. When dryit presents a hard, brilliant and durable surface, 
DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards. It dries in about 12 hours. 


WATERPROOFING 
RVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 


BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
Telegrams, ‘ Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn, 


Railway Companies, 
which will not crack. 


Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


& CO., LTD., Minster Mills, READING. 


Registered 
TRACE MARK 


9 


! S 
BOX GROUN , 
COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
HARTHAM PARK 
8nd the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


PORTLAND. 


ERG Ta Se ee 

LONDON DEPOTS, 
C.w R ,WESTBOURNE PARK 
C&S.W.R. NINE ELMS Sw,’ 
'32 CROSVENOR RO, EOEIGO a 


MANCHESTER 
TRAFFORD PARK. 


ww 


June 28, 1907. ]} 


MILFORD HAVEN. 


For the erection of three dwelling-houses. 
Scott : 
Lioyp & Co., Milford Haven (accepted i 


REDDITCH. 
For the erection of factory. Mr. 
Redditch. 
Edkins & Son 
Rollins. 
— Surman 
Newbould 
Yeomans 
Avery . : 
Huins & Sons 
Holloway 
Huins & Son (accepted ) 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


SUPPLEMENT 
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.£960 0 o 
Sj0%.07 OC 


“4 1,950 
1,800 
1,725 
1722 
1,710 
1,680 
1,676 
1,646 
1,620 


For the construction of wharf front of Hennebique 


Bevis . 4 

Playfair & Toole . 

Page & Co. 

Neal, Ltd. ‘ 

GRACE, Southampton (accepted ) 


STEYNING. 


For alterations to the Children’s Home. 
Duke 
Barnes . 
Young. 
Penfold 
Field ; 
Lynn & Son. 
Curd : 
Saunders Bros. 
Longley 
Bostel Bros. . 
Parsons 
Brown & Sons 
Willett . 
Evans . 


HEAVY 


FIRECLAY 


CLOSETS. 


Fig. 1697.—THE 


London Offices and 
Showrooms : 


concrete, to reclaim spoil at East Quay. 


At 650 
1,634 
1,500 
1,280 
1,195 


43s 388 
3,296 
3,260 
3,177 
3,149 
3,140 
3,056 
2,996 
2,948 
2,935 
2,859 
2,816 
2,810 
2,749 


Head Office: 


B. PERRINS, architect, | 


vais Xe 
ao 
oe) 
oe) 
ome) 
0 oO 
0 oO 
Io oO 
Gia 
ferro- 
oO 
oO 
oO 
Ge oO 
roe) 
fo ere 
fe} ce 
°o Oo 
°o Oo 
oO 
0 oO 
° Oo 
oO 
° Oo 
oO 
OFto 
oO 
rou) 
ro tome, 


| 


Lane 


Parmenter 

F. & G. Foster 
Page & Son. 
Wiles & Son 


Lonsdale 
Lowe : 
Moss & Co. . 
Podger & Sons 
Tong 

Leng 


Pollock 
Blay 
Knight 


Everitt . 


Davidson 
Seager. 
Parsons 
Hyde & Co.. 
Wallis & Son 
Cook & Sons 


buildings. 

Cheltenham. 
Howman & Co. 
East 


(accepted ) 


Te LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, ir 


WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


‘*VERTRYN,” WITH POLISHED HARDWOOD ‘*FIXTON” PADS. 


2 & 3 NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, 


Loasby & eetnoe 


Webster & Son 


Jones & Ahdrers 


Crossley & Sons . 


Gunning & Sons . 


SkinnER, Chatham (actos 


HarTWwELL & Sons, Bourton- on- -the Water 


SIDCUP. 


For the erection of Council school, Longlands. 


~ 45,850 0 O 
5,050 0 O 
4,315 0° 0 
4,566 0 oO 
4,548 0 0 
4545 9 Oo 
4,425 0 90 
4,394 0 0 
4,383. 9 O 
4,365 9 0 
41359 0 0 
4,325 0 0 
4,324 90 0 
4,300 0 O 
4,250 0 O 
if-2 89200 10: 
4,200 0 O 
A, 1707.0 0 
4,145 90 0 
1,335 20 5° 
Ad 22 OO 
4,104 0 O 
4,077 9 0 
4,063 0 oO 
A035, OO 
3,965 9 O 
3,922, O40 


STOW-ON-THE-W OLD. 
For erecting lavatories, &c., and redrainage of workhouse 
Messrs. CHATTERS & SmitHson, architects, 


.£490 0 O 
485 0 O 


469 0 Oo 


HEAVY 


FIRECLAY 


CLOSETS. 


| Regi. Oj 
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WILLESDEN. 
For roadmaking and paving. Mr. O. CraupE Rosson, 
engineer. 
Berry Holly Yuletide 
Street. Lane. Road. 
Adams - £449 £502 4393 
Mowlem & Co. . 438 492 370 
Griffiths & Co. . 436 469 358 
Brummell . 5 : 5 421 458 342 
NEAvVE & Son, Kensal Rise (ac- 
cepied ) ; ; . 400 422 330 
WOOLWICH. 
For repainting at Woolwich Ferry. 
Dunn SLA GHO 7 8 
Dudley. : . : 98717 > 4 
Vigor & Co.. : ; : ; é 4 803.520 0 
Proctor & Son, Plumstead (recommended ) . ORG Ere i. 2 
Woollaston Bros. . 840 0 O 
McCarthy 683 4.0 © to 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Amoncst the many alterations made in the revision of the 
British standard specification we are glad to note that it is 
made compulsory for Portland cement to be in packages 
bearing the name of the manufacturer. This has long 
appeared to us very desirable in view of the cheap im- 
portations from abroad. Portland cement is now so largely 
used in building construction, owing to the development of 
fireproof flooring and reinforced concrete, that it is abso- 
lutely essential that the very best materials should be used, 
and this additional safeguard of cement being supplied in 
the makers’ sacks is very welcome. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Rose GREEN schools, St. George’s, Bristol, have been 
ventilated on the “Boyle” natural system, under the 
direction of Messrs. Herbert Jones & Sons, architects, 
Bristol. 

Tue Clyde Structural Ironworks Co. have secured the 
contract for the erection of all the buildings in connection 
with a new shipbuilding yard in Austria. 


Tue British Flooring Company have secured the con- 
tract for the parquet floors, &c., at the new chapel, St. | 
Nicholas parish church, Great Yarmouth. Messrs. Olley & 
Haward, architects. 


Messrs. Puittips & Son, safe manufacturers, of Speed- 
well Works, Sherborne Street, Birmingham, write us that 
they have opened offices at Dacre House, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, where their London representative, Mr. John 
Corner, will be pleased to show anyone their safes and 
strong-room doors; also that their latest patent channel 


| bolt, as an effective means of securing the doors of strong 


rooms, will be on view at these offices. 


WeE would call the attention of builders’ merchants 


| and ironmongers generally to the advertisement in our 


columns this week of the Harris Cycle Co., Coventry. They 
are a firm of long standing who have one of the finest cycle 
catalogues it has been our pleasure to peruse. In it are 
given some most interesting views of the ancient city of 
Coventry, among them being the far-famed St. Michael’s — 
Church. No visitor who visits Warwickshire to see Shake- 
speare’s birthplace at Stratford-on-Avon goes away without 
crossing over to Coventry to see this fine old church. There 
are other features in connection with this catalogue which 
are indeed novel, and we do not doubt but that this firm 
are equally as diligent in making a cycle which for sound 
and long wear will do every purchaser justice as they are 
diligent in compiling their catalogue. 


Messrs. Marspen Ties, Lrp., are at the present time 
supplying and fixing the whole of the tiles for the walls and 
floors for the Cheddleton asylum extensions, the quantity 
of tiles required amounting to something like 4,000 to 
5,000 square yards. This firm, which is one of the oldest 
established tile manufacturing firms in the country, is now 
in the position to carry out successfully large tiling con- 
tracts, not only because of their excellent facilities as to 
manufacture, but also owing to their extensive range of 
designs suitable for all classes of architectural work. For 
domestic architecture they make a specialty of tiles and 
briquettes suitable for fireplaces and inglenooks, which are 
supplied in bright and also non-reflective glazes in all 
colours. 


TABLISH \ (Qiu — 
1802 


LIVERYY 
PLAIN & RIVETTED J} 
STEEL WORK. 

Re J, ofa” Z : 


Ba Ge Oo ae 


CTURAL ENGINEERS > 
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BRIGHTON ELECTRICITY WOR F 
Steel Works supplied and erected by Messrs. ‘Redpath; 


Brown & Co., Edinburgh. 
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St, Andtew Steel ; 
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Of ice & Works. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


HENLEY HOUSE AND THE HOMESTEAD, GREAT MISSENDEN, BUCKS. 


MESSRS. DEBENHAM & FREEBODY’S PREMISES, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


HOUSE AT BEZING, BASSES PYRENEES, FRANCE. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—CARLISLE: VIEW ACROSS TRANSEPTS FROM 
SOUTH. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue West Riding education committee have decided to 
erect new schools at Kinsley and Tinsley, each to accommo- 
date 300 children and to cost 3,600/. 


Tue Chancery Division of the Irish Courts have approved 
of the plans of Mr. W. A. Scott and Mr. T. F. Macnamara 
for the orphanage which is to be erected at Bundoran. The 
committee have been authorised to advertise for contractors. 


Tue directors of the new Law Accident Insurance 
Society, Ltd., will be the same as those of the old company, 
viz. Messrs. Richard Pennington, J. S. Beale, Sam Bircham, 
E. H. Ellis-Danvers, W. Melmoth Walters, Romer Williams, 
with the addition of Mr. F. W. P. Rutter as managing 
director. 


Tue contract for the structural steel buildings for the 
Clarence Steelworks now being erected on the Manchester 
Ship Canal has been awarded to Gilbert Little & Co., Ltd., 
of Bradford. 


THE copper system of lightning-conductors in some of 
the Government buildings, Calcutta, is being replaced by 
galvanised iron wire and terminals, owing to the copper 
being so frequently stolen. 


An illustrated guide to “ London’s Rural Retreats and 
Holiday Resorts” has been issued by the Great Central 
Railway Co. It is well adapted to serve its purpose, for the 
information is given without diffuseness, and the views are 
abundant. Lists of hotels, lodgings, &c., are supplied. 


Tue firm of Messrs. Marshall, Fleming & Jack, engineers 
and crane-builders, Motherwell, was dissolved on June 12, 
1907. The business will be carried on by Mr. John Marshall 
and Mr. John Fleming, under the name of Messrs. Marshall, 
Fleming & Co., Mr. Jack retiring. 

Tue tramways committee of the Halifax Corporation 
have resolved to drop all powers of extension, amounting 
to about 170,000/. estimated outlay. Among the schemes 
abandoned are proposed extensions to Elland Cragg Vale, 
Wainshelf, Rishworth and Holywell Green. 

Tue Bexhill Town Council have accepted the plans for 
the extension of the town hall which were prepared by 
Mr. Henry Ward, the carrying out of which was estimated 
to cost 2,750/. The scheme provides for the addition of 
education and sanitary departments, with improved accom- 
modation for existing departments. 

THE tramway committee of Edinburgh Town Council, 


| who have had before them tenders for the track and slot 


rails of the new Gilmore Place line of tramways, recom- 
mend the acceptance of the estimate of Messrs. Dick Kerr 
& Co., Ltd., for both contracts, the one amounting to 6,1o1/. 
and the other to 5,543/., or together 11,644/. 

Tue directors of the London and Lancashire Fire 
Insurance Company have appointed Mr. Thomas Brown to 
the post of local manager of their Newcastle branch, in 
succession to the late Mr. Samuel Butler. Mr. Brown has 
been in the service of the company for twenty-seven years, 
and for the last four years has acted as assistant local 
manager at its Leeds branch. 

Tue London County Council is negotiating with the 
boroughs of Fulham and Chelsea with a view to the recon- 
struction of Stanley bridge, over the West London Exten- 
sion Railway at King’s Road. The proposal also includes 
the widening of the approaches to the bridge to a width of 
60 feet, and the estimated cost is 22,450/., of which the 
central authority is prepared to contribute two-thirds. 

Tue Austrian consul at Cairo, who has observed the very 
large demand for cement, says it is due to the enormous 
quantity of building which is now going on all over Egypt 
The bulk of the cement trade is in British hands; we send 
Egypt nearly 70,000 tons a year, or four times as much as 
two years ago. Belgium and France also find Egypt a good 


ESTABLISHED FACTS 


support the claim that 


THE KAHN SYSTEM 


is the 


IDEAL METHOD 


for the 


REINFORCEMENT OF CONCRETE 


Our Illustrated Handbook tells you all about it. 
Write for it to-day—it is FREE for the asking. 


-$- 
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THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., LTD., 
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customer, but the famous Portland cement is in greatest 
demand. 

At the Local Government Board inquiry held at East 
Ham on June 14, the inspector, in referring to the cost of 
kerbing and channelling, remarked that the cost seemed to 
him rather high, and added that at Brighton it was 2s. 3d. 
per foot while at East Ham it was 6s. 6d. Mr. Campbell, 
the East Ham borough engineer, has since received a note 
from the inspector, in which he says that he was mistaken 
in his observation. At East Ham the cost quoted by him 
should have been “ per yard,” and not “ per foot,” and thus 
the work would be carried out cheaper by that authority 
than by Brighton. 

Tue Norwich Town Council have received the sanction 
of the Local Government Board to the borrowing of 39,47 12. 
for the erection of pumping plant at Trowse pumping 
station, for new rising main from Trowse to Whitlingham 
Farm, and for the construction of tanks and works for the 
treatment and distribution of sewage and other contingent 
works. The sewerage committee have been instructed to 
take all necessary steps to carry out the scheme and to pro- 
ceed with the works, reporting from time to time to the 
Council. 

THE property committee of the Hull Corporation decided 
on the 21st inst. to proceed with the second portion of the 
town hall extension. One member objected to the recom- 
mendation of the sub-committee which had reported upon 
the matter. He stated that the first portion of the work, 
with the cost of the land, represented 60,000/., whereas the 
original estimate was only 33,000/., and the furnishing would 
cost an additional 5,000/. The question will be discussed 
at the meeting of the City Council. 

Tue Hanley Town Council have received the sanction 
of the Local Government Board for borrowing 1,850/. for 
sludge-pressing plant at the sewage-disposal works. With 
regard to the application for a further sum of 24,700/. in 
respect of sewage disposal, the Board are advised that 
at least 9 acres of filters would be required at the present 
time without making any provision for an increase. In 
those circumstances the Board stated they were not pre- 
pared to sanction any further loans until the Council had 
undertaken that the whole of the 9 acres of filters provided 


Sree. 


LIVERPOOL 
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CLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1836. 
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ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
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TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 
#11,000,000. 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 4 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


Chimney Columns 
ly Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
~- and Repaired. 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


Telegrams, 
| *Blackburn, Nottingham,’ 


Telephone No. 238, 
Nottingham, 
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} A PAPER FOR ALL INTERESTED IN 


Flouse & Home. 


Atall Newsagents, Stationers and Bookstalls. 


ORDER AT ONCE. 
Or from Publisher, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, LudgateCireus,E.0, 


for in the scheme would be completed without delay. [ 
was on Tuesday resolved that the whole of the 9 acres of 
filters be put in hand at once. 

At Tokenhouse Yard Messrs. Chancellor & Sons offered 
for sale the large Star and Garter Hotel, on Richmond 
Hill. The land and buildings, it was stated, had cost nearly 
130,000/. from first to last, but only one bid of 20,000/. was 
forthcoming, though that, as Mr. Chancellor explained in — 
withdrawing the hotel, was not far off the reserve of the 
vendors, who, desirous of effecting a sale, were willing to 
knock off the first figure of the estimated capital cost. 

Ar the last meeting of the Holborn (London) Board of 
Guardians the Clerk reported that he had received twenty 
tenders for the repainting of the exterior wood and iron- 
work of the casual wards according to specifications. The 
highest tender ainounted to 187/. and the lowest to 20/. 178. 
There was another at 38/. 17s. and another at 452. A member 
Pointed out that some time since the lowest tender was — 
accepted for the painting of the administrative offices. No 
one thought it could be done properly at the amount, but it — 
was done to the satisfaction of all interested in the work. 
The lowest tender was eventually accepted. : 

Tue Town Council of Kilmarnock had under considera- — 
tion last week a proposal to extend the waterworks at an 
estimated cost of 25,000/, A letter was read from the 
Secretary for Scotland to the effect that the expenditure 
should be redeemed in thirty years. The loans on the 
existing works are spread over sixty years. Several mem- 
bers held that this was an attempt to throttle municipalisa- 
tion. By ten votes to nine the Council agreed to make a 
strong representation to the Scottish office to have the 
period extended. 

AN inquiry was opened in the Belfast city hall on the 
19th inst. by Mr. A. D. Price, engineering inspector of the 
Local Government Board, in connection with the applica- 
tion of the Belfast Corporation for the following loans :— 
Extension of the electric-lighting system, 75,000/, ; erection 
of cottages for attendants and providing for improvements 
at Purdysburn fever hospital, 10,000/, ; acquisition of addi- 
tional land, water supply, drainage, electric lighting, &ce., at 
the district lunatic asylum, Purdysburn, 8,000/, ; construct- 
ing a bridge over the Lagan at Stranmillis, 3,000/. ; con- 
structing underground lavatory at Donegall Square, 2,000/. 
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Tue Poplar Metropolitan Borough Council has adopted 
the report of the public health committee recommending 
that registered plumbers only be, as far as practicable, 


| employed on plumbingwork executed for the Council or 


under its regulations. The report set out that the registra- 
tion of plumbers after examination was a guarantee of 
efficiency, and in view of the fact that defective plumbing- 
work was usually detected only when serious results had 
ensued the public health committee was of opinion that 
the employment of registered plumbers should be decided 
upon. 

Sratistics from the Far Western part of the Dominion 
of Canada, according to the Liverpool Courier, show astound- 
ing prosperity. The Government has received the figures 
relating to building operations from thirty-seven towns, 
exclusive of Winnipeg, and these show that buildings 
actually in process of erection in these towns amount in 
value to 4,500,000/. In Edmonton, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Alberta, buildings to the value of 1,200,000/. are 
being erected, and the whole district is represented as being 
in a most thriving condition. It is stated that but for the 
present high prices of lumber the volume of work would be 
a third greater than it is. 

Tue Portsmouth Town Council have resolved ‘‘ That, 
having regard to the increase in the number of places of 
public amusement in the borough, the watch committee 
consider the desirability of the Council as the Urban 
Sanitary Authority appointing some person to act under 
section 36, sub-section 3, of the Public Health Act Amend- 
ment Act, 1890, and see that the means of ingress and 
egress to places of public resort are from time to time kept 
free and unobstructed, and that if the watch committee 
report in favour of such appointment they recommend some 
person for appointment by the Council.” 

Tue question of providing suitable accommodation at 
the Salford town hall has again been discussed by the 
town halls and markets committee of the Corporation. At 
a recent meeting a proposal in favour of proceeding with 


the erection of an annexe to the present building in Bexley 


Square was defeated. Most of the members of the com- 
mittee spoke in favour of the building of a new town hall, 
and regarded the erection of an annexe at a proposed 


expenditure of 20,000/. as “a temporary and costly expe- 
dient.” The meeting was adjourned for a month. The 
Council rejected recently a proposal to build a new town 
hall at a cost of something like 209,000/. 


Acarnst the active opposition of the Associated Manu- 
facturers’ committee, the joint committee of Parliament 
which is considering the Metropolitan Water Board 
(Charges) Bill have decided in favour of the scale of 
charges put forward by the promoters :—25,000 gallons per 
quarter and not exceeding 50,000, Is. per 1,000; 50,000 and 
not exceeding 100,000,:10d.; exceeding 100,000 and not 
exceeding 200,000, géd.; exceeding 200,000 and not ex- 
ceeding 500,000, 9d. ; exceeding 500,000 and not exceeding 
1,000,000, 83d ; exceeding 1,000,000, 8d. The clause also 
provides that the Board shall not be liable to supply more 
than 500,000 gallons a day, or less than 25,000 gallons a 
quarter. 


Ata meeting of Croydon’ Town Council a discussion 
took place on the recommendation of the housing committee 
that they be empowered to bring up plans for the erection 
of more municipal cottages at Woodside, where the Cor- 
poration have eighty-seven cottages already. A deputation, 
representing twenty-five societies, waited on the Council to 
support the committee, and they alleged that workmen 
could not get sanitary houses at suitable rents. On the 
other hand, a councillor gave figures to show that there are 
2,500 empty houses in Croydon, 1,000 of them being rented 
at 10s. and under. The committee’s recommendation was 
rejected by thirty-six for to fifteen against. 

Tue Cambridge Town Council have joined the Univer- 
sity in a request to the Local Government Board for an 
inquiry into the Cambridge water supply, and at a special 
meeting ou Saturday the County Council decided to make a 
similar request. The water is drawn from the chalk and 
green sand in the valley lying to the east of Cambridge. 
Over this area the villages of Cherry Hinton and Fulbourn 
have spread themselves, and as most of the houses are 
supplied with cesspools there is a good deal of apprehen- 
sion on the part of scientists at the University lest the 
water supply should become polluted. There has been 
nothing to justify this apprehension up to the present, the 
most stringent analysis having shown the water to be pure. 
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CoLonEL Crompton, C.B., presided, on the 12th inst., at 
the concluding sitting of the Conference of Road Engineers, 
held at the Institution of Civil Engineers. The most im- 
portant discussion was on the question of bridges. Two 
resolutions were proposed by Mr. H. Howard Humphreys, 
and ultimately passed in the following form :—“ Thaf, in 
the opinion of this Conference, additional powers should be 
given to county councils to enable them to call upon the 
owners of all bridges (other than county, district, or 
hundred bridges) carrying public roads to maintain the 
same in a proper condition, or, in default, to do the work 
themselves, recovering the cost in a summary manner;” 
and “That standards of loading and strength should be 
prescribed by the Board of Trade for all new railway, canal 
and drainage over bridges, and that no new bridge be 
allowed to be erected of a less width between the parapets 
than the total width of the road at that point.” A resolution 
was adopted in favour of road and local authorities being 
able to fix the widths of all roads and to lay down proper 
building lines, 

Tue London County Council have consented to the 
erection of a building in Byward Street at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of the roadway of 


Seething Lane, as submitted by Mr. R. M. Roe, on behalf 
of Sir J. G. Tollemache Sinclair, such consent being subject 
to the following conditions :—‘ That the building be com- 
menced within six months and completed within eighteen 
months from May 13, 1907 ; that the construction of the build- 
ing be satisfactory to the district surveyor ; that no bay window 
or other projection whatever be erected or made in advance 
of the building; that before the commencement of the 
erection of the building the whole of the land coloured blue 
on the said plans be dedicated to and left open for the use 
of the public, and that no pier, pilaster, or other projection 
be placed on such land; that no vault, arch, cellar or other 
construction be made in or under the said land coloured 
blue on the said plans without the previous consent in 
writing of the local authority, and that the building be 
erected and retained without any addition thereto and in 
exact accordance with the application for the consent, and 
with the plans and particulars which accompanied such 
application.” 


At Scarborough Mr. H. Shelford Bidwell, M.I.C.E., con- 
ducted inquiries on the 2oth inst. into applications of the 
Town Council to borrow (1) 750/. for the construction of 
a new road through Columbus Ravine. 
purchase of a site in Seamer Road for new Council schools ; 
and (3) a further sum of 25,o00/. in connection with the 


construction of the marine drive and sea wall round the 


base of Castle Hill. The town clerk related the history of 
the latter scheme. The work was authorised by the Scar- 
borough Improvement Act 1899, which sanctioned the 
borrowing of 70,000/. 
tender of Messrs. B. Cooke & Co., of Battersea, of 69,270/, 
The work was commenced in June 1897, and it was to be 
completed in two years, but unforeseen difficulties occurred 


and the work had lasted five times as long. The borrowing 


powers sanctioned up to January 1905, were 82,700/, and if 


the present amount asked for were sanctioned, the total 


outlay would have been 107,700/. on the drive and sea wall, 
in addition to 17,o00/. for the approach road from the south, 
making a total of 124,700/,, instead of the 80,000/, originally 
asked for. The town clerk stated that there was an under- 
taking for the completion of the work by May 31, 1905, and 
the contractor was under penulties of 50/. a week since then 
if the Corporation proceeded in that matter. 


THE PRESERVATION OF STONE. 
Unper the title of “ Liquid Stone” Messrs. Frederick Smith 


& Co., of Abchurch Lane, have produced a fluid material, — 


the use of which would revolutionise the appearance of the 
City. There is no trouble in its application. The surface of 
the building is first rubbed down to remove the dust. Two 


coats of the “ Liquid Stone” are then laid on, after which it _ 


will be almost impossible to detect the cement from the 
natural stone. The whole process can be worked from 
ladders, no special scaffolding being required, and conse- 
quently much inconvenience and expense are saved. The 
composition is, moreover, a preservative, and will retain its 
appearance as long as natural stone, and probably longer 
than some varieties which are employed. Not only in London, 
but in nearly all the provincial towns, many opportunities 
are presented to utilise the new: preparation. 
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SALFORD PUBLIC BATHS. | stamps. The Australian colonies have one common tariff 
| Tue county borough of Salford has adopted a scheme for | UNder which such printed matter is charged with a duty at 
public baths which was prepared in competition by Messrs. | the rate of 3d. per Ib., but the duty is waived on all 
Mangnall & Littlewoods, of Manchester. The proposed | packages sent through the post which do not exceed 4 lbs. 
baths are intended to supply Seedley, Weaste and Hope |! weight. Hitherto this duty has had to be remitted by 
wards, and will contain three large plunge baths, men’s | P0Stal or money order to the Postmaster-General of the 
first and second class and one for women. There is also | >tate to which the package was addressed, otherwise it 
provided a large number of slipper baths; nine first-class would be collected as a surcharge, a proceeding that has 
men’s, three first-class women’s, twelve second-class men’s, | C@uSed a great amount of irritation and annoyance, besides 
and six second-class women’s with the necessary waiting- loss of trade. The South African colonies are considering, 
rooms attached. Vapour baths will be provided to the | 22d will probably adopt, similar arrangements. 
first-class parts. Every effort has been made by the archi- 
tects to bring the baths up to date in all particulars. The 
first-class bath, which it is proposed to use for gala per- NEW CATALOGUES. 
formances, has a large gallery, and is situated in an excellent | Tur competition between town and country is suggested by 
position for affording exits and entrances. An arrangement | a description of the lifts manufactured by Messrs. Austin 
has been made whereby the ladies, in addition to the men’s | & Co., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. They contain varieties which 
first and second class, have each their own separate vesti- | are well adapted for industrial purposes, and which, judging 
bule halls, out of which each class enter to their own | by the lists appended, are extensively employed in the North 
| respective slipper and plunge baths. With one or two | of England. The catalogue suggests the power employed 
jaminor exceptions, all parts of the baths used by the public | —whether hydraulic, belt-power, hand-power or electric- 
_ are on the ground floor, and the parts of the baths used by | power. They also produce electric passenger-lifts, each with a 
the staff are inthe basement. The working parts of a bath | controlling switch adapted to those who may prefer quick 
are a most important matter, having due regard to the pro- | or slow speeds. A patent push-button controller is in- 
vision of hot and cold water for baths and cleaning purposes | troduced, and there can also be electric locks by which 
to all the slipper, plunge and foot baths. Lavatories, &c., | all possibility of accident is removed. Over-loading is 
_ and a large boiler-house, pump-room and laundry have been | likewise made impossible as well as over-winding. The 


_ provided for this purpose. F ; , lifts uphold the reputation of Newcastle for machinery. 
The elevations have been designed in the Renaissance 


stvle, and would be faced with buff terra-cotta and red 
| Accrington bricks. In the catalogue of the Congo roofing of the Barrett 
The estimated cost of the complete scheme is about Manufacturing Co. the descriptions are not _illustrated, 
24,0001. but are exemplified by samples of different kinds of the 
material which are of sufficient size to allow of testing. 
Instructions are also given for applying the material, which 
TAXES ON CATALOGUES. is a simple operation. It is claimed that the material is 
Tue Government of the Commonwealth of Australia have | acid, steam and alkali proof, storm-resisting, rain-defying, 
decided to establish facilities which will enable the taxes | and not affected by atmosphere or climatic changes. The 
on catalogues, price-lists, show-cards and other advertising | base is a strong woollen felt with which a special composi- 
matter, intended for Australia, to be prepaid. On and after | tion is thoroughly incorporated by means of steel rollers. 
July 1 next manufacturers and others will be able to obtain | The surface is well adapted for the use contemplated. It 
from the Commonwealth offices, 72 Victoria Street, London, | has been employed in hot climates as well as in temperate, 
S.W., halfpenny, penny and threepenny duty-paid adhesive | and it resists atmospheric influences successfully. 
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WATER-SUPPLY OF COUNTRY HOUSES. 


THis question has become of increasing importance, and 
in the case of many an old mansion and country house it is 
a very serious one. Indeed, one of the first interrogatories 
of a prospective buyer relates to the certainty and adequacy 
of the water-supply. Now that an ample supply for baths 
is an unquestioned necessity the urgency is heightened. 
It is satisfactory to be assured it can be met by a moderate 
expenditure, the interest on which may be set against the 
water rate of a town house. Messrs. Merryweather & 
Sons have been busy of late in dealing with such cases, 
The improvement in the construction of the oil-engine has 
rendered it a machine for estate use which can be trusted, 
and when fixed in conjunction with a “ Hatfield” pump it 
forms an ideal water-raising plant. Messrs. Merry weather 
have recently fitted on an estate near Bridgnorth two of 
these pumps driven by one engine, one pump providing 
water from a spring for domestic service and the other from 
a lake for gardeners’ use. The demands of the garden 
should in no case be neglected, and when there are dry 
summers they become insistent. Messrs. Merryweather 
have issued a small treatise dealing with the most recent 
methods for providing and raising water and purifying it 
where necessary. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN CHINA. 


In a report on the trade of Shanghai by Mr. Archibald 
Rose, of H.M. Consular Service, it is stated that one of the 
events of the year 1906 in the commercial life of the port 
has been the commencement of the conservancy works on 
the river Huangpu, the short stretch of water lying between 
the actual port and the main branch of the river Yangtse. 
For many years grave anxiety has been felt on account of 
the gradual silting up of the channel, and the question was 
placed officially before the Chinese Government in the 
Peace Protocol of 1902. The river is blocked by the outer 
bar at Woosung, which has been hailed by generations of 
Chinese as a heaven-sent barrier against the invasion of the 


outer world, and every device of official opposition has been — 


brought forward to prevent the establishment of effective 
After much discussion, however, the 


conservancy works, 
Government was brought to a realisation of the seriousness 


of the position, and by the Conservancy Convention of — | 
1905 Mr. de Rijke was deputed as superintending engineer | 


to remove the outer and inner bars and to deepen the 
channel for a stretch of 15 miles, 
commenced, and normal lines have been designed by the 
engineer with the object of narrowing the banks, directing 
the current into one broad stream, and thus enabling the 
river to accomplish its own work in deepening the channel 
and keeping the bars from silting up. By the terms of the 
Convention all work is to be submitted to public tender, and 


estimates have already been called in for the building of a ‘ 


jetty across the outer bar and the dredging of the main 
channel. The expense of the conservancy has been under- 
taken entirely by the Chinese Government, which has pro- 
mised a yearly grant of 460,000 taels (about 70,000/.). 


BUILDING MATERIALS IN CANADA. 


At the opening of the building season for 1907 several 
problems of more than passing significance have to be 
faced, says the Canadian Architect. The season is already 
late, and building operations are in many districts almost a 
month behind. In the cities this backward state of aftairs 
is not so pronounced, although even in Toronto building 
construction is not what it would have been had more 
favourable weather prevailed. However, this is by no 
means a serious matter. The scarcity of material, particu- 
larly of lumber, presents a difficulty whose ultimate effect 
on the building industry for 1907 is problematical. Pine 


is scarcer than ever before in the building industry of 
Canada, and, at the prices which are being asked for 
it, builders are not in any anxiety to purchase. During 
the way of 

than pine 
For the 
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this season several 
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for structural 
coarser 
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and for flooring it will probably become ere long a popular 
wood. The time has passed when unlimited quantities of 
all classes of lumber caused contractors to look with dis- 
favour on anything but pine for house construction. Now, 
it is a question of what is available. Hemlock, a few years 
ago almost despised for anything but the very roughest 
construction, is now at a premium, and the supply for the 
present season is very limited. The problem of securing 
suitable material for inside finish is also a pressing one, and 
before the present season closes, pine, which hitherto has 
been the staple finish, will have been replaced by cheaper 
substitutes, in smaller dwelling-houses at least. Lath and 


_ shingles are in much the same condition. Pine lath is no 


longer in great demand; spruce is rapidly taking its place. 
The shingle market at the present moment presents an 
aspect which is more than puzzling. There are prac- 
shingles in Ontario lumber yards, and inquiries 
in constantly from the smaller 
dealers to the city yards. The Western railroads have 
been merely dribbling shingles eastward for months past, 
and as Ontario manufactures comparatively few shingles 
and no considerable quantity can be expected from Eastern 
Canada, owing to the strong call for the New Brunswick 
shingle from the Eastern States, the situation appears 
serious indeed. At the present moment there are orders 


with British Columbia dealers for 1,200 cars of shingles, 


and an average of only three cars a day is being shipped. 


Substitutes may, of course, be obtained. There is slate, 


much more expensive, to be sure, and various kinds of 
metallic roofing, but these have not yet come into general 
popularity. 

The stringency in the lumber market will inevitably 
turn men’s attention to other materials which may advan- 
tageously be substituted for lumber. Among the first of 
these, of course, is concrete. The price of Portland cement, 
which advanced about 50 cents a barrel last summer, has 
up to the present remained stationary, but prices through- 
out the country vary, and in some instances the advance 
over last year is 50 per cent. This is due to the tremendous 
demand. To meet it new mills are being set up, and a 
number of established concerns are doubling and trebling 
their capacity. 

With the increased use of cement must also be con- 


sidered the growing demand for crushed stone. In Toronto 
alone the consumption of crushed stone for 1905 was 
68,000 tons, and for 1906 103,000 tons. It is expected that 
this year 130,000 tons will be a conservative estimate of the 
consumption. Last year the price was 1.20 dol. per ton, 
and this year 1.25 dol. 

The use of galvanised iron is increasing enormously 
each year, Canada’s consumption for last year being 
123 per cent. over that of 1905. The value of Canada’s 
importations is at least a million and a quarter dollars at 
point of shipment, which would be equal to more than a 
million and a half delivered in Canada. The price of iron 
has advanced during the last year on an average of about 
Io per cent., which does not more than cover the actual 
advance in the price of steel billets from which sheets 
are rolled. The price of galvanised sheets used for cornices, 


| gutters, pipes, &c., remains about the same as last year. 


Tinplates used for fireproofing purposes such as covering 
doors, lining elevator shafts, &c., are about the same as last 
year. Copper sheets, of which material there is not so 
much used as formerly, are much higher than last year, the 
increase in price being about 50 per cent. Roofing felt 
advanced 12} per cent. this year owing to the scarcity of 
wool rags, out of which felt is made. These rags are now 
being used for manufacturing of tweeds, &c., to a greater 
extent than ever before, thus forcing up the price. Dry felt 
at the mills has gone up in the last year about 25 per cent, 
but roofing pitch remains about the same. Slate is about 
5 per cent. lower than last year. Asbestos, which has 
come into general use since the Chicago fire, is lower than 
last year by about 5 per cent. Paints and oils show a 
slight stiffening in price over last year. White lead and 
turpentine are the most interesting items to the painter just 
at present. The latter has been steadily rising year by 
year, and substitute after substitute has been put forth only 
to be rejected. 


TAR FOR ROADWAYS. 
A paper on “The Use of Tar for Roadways,” by Mr. 
H. P. Maybury (Maidstone), was read at the meeting at 
Dublin of the Institution of Gas Engineers. It stated that 
since the passing of the Motor Car Act, 1903, the question 
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of the satisfactory maintenance of the main roads in the 
country had become’ a serious one. In a comparatively 
few years a revolution in the use of the national highways 
had taken place, and much greater progress had been made 
in three years in getting “Back to the roads” than ‘had 
taken place in ten times that period in the ‘Back to the 
land” proposition. Perhaps since its freedom from legis- 
lative restrictions, no industry in modern times had made 
such headway as that of motor manufacture. Giving 
evidence before the Royal Commission on Motor Cars in 
October 1905 Mr. T. F. Woodfine, the secretary of the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, stated that, 
up to that date, no less a sum than 6,000,000/. had been 
invested as capital in undertakings for motor-car construc- 
tion. The same gentleman stated that the then wages bill 
of such undertakings represented 1,189,730/. per annum. 
At this moment, in the county of London alone, upwards 
of 25,000 motor cars had been registered. In the county of 
Kent in the year ended March 31, 1906, no less than 1,151 
cars were registered, and during the year ended March 31 
last, a further 643; the total number registered at the 
end of the last financial year in Kent being 3,099. Other 
counties, particularly those in the home district, showed 
increases in about the same ratio. With this great augmenta- 
tion of an entirely new kind of traffic, it was no wonder 
that the roads in many instances had been found unsuitable, 
and that a great public outcry had been raised against the 
high speeds attained, and the dust nuisance occasioned 
thereby. That the roads should at all have supported this 
enormous additional traffic redounded to the credit, in no 
small degree, of the local governing bodies and their 
officers. As had been pointed out, 25,000 cars were 
registered with the London County Council. These cars 
travelled over the main roads maintained by the rural rate- 
payer, while the fees for registration went into the coffers 
of the London County Council, and the same. unfair 
incidence obtained in all the great centres of population. 
There was reason for hope, having regard to his remarks in 
the recent Budget speech, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had the whole matter of local taxation* under 
consideration, and that at an early date a scheme would be 
propounded which should be more equitable, and that the 
cost of road improvement and dust abatement would be more 
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directly put upon the users of the road. Motorists as a body » 
would not object to increased license duty if the funds 
derived therefrom were utilised for road improvement pur. 
poses. With additional Imperial aid the local governing — 
authorities and their technical advisers would be found 
equal to making dustless roads, and in pursuance of this | 
the author was of opinion gas manufacturers would materi-_ | 
ally benefit. Since 1903 many experiments had been made 
and numerous chemical compounds had been used with | 
more or less satisfactory results, but it was now generally — 
conceded that nothing was so effective as’ coal tar. They } 
Royal Automobile Club, in conjunction with the Mota 
Union, recently offered prizes for the best machine for. 
applying tar to the roads, and also for the best tar prepara- dt 
tions. The author had the honour of being asked to join 
the committee appointed to adjudicate in this matter, and it | 
was extremely gratifying to him to find the premier gas 
company of Great Britain among the competitors submitting | 
preparations, while one of their officers—Mr. Reeson—, | 
exhibited a machine for its distribution. It was common | 
knowledge now that the use of tar for road purposes was 
far removed from the experimental stage. For many years it _ 
had been the recognised treatment of some of the most | 
important roads in Paris. Tar treatment had been a failure 
in some instances, but it had always been due to the non- _ 
observance of scientific and climatic conditions. In most 
of the home counties tar spreading operations were now 
being undertaken upon an extensive scale, notably in Essex, _ 
Surrey and Kent, the writer having instructions to treat 
some 200 miles of the most important roads from London — 
to the coast. The cost of this treatment would be borne in 
equal shares by the districts desiring it and the County 
Council. Although the subject of road construction and’ 
maintenance was far removed from those generally dealt 
with and interesting to the members of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers, still, as a modern practice seemed to point 
to an increased demand for such an important by-product _ 
as tar, with the co-operation of managers of works and the 
surveyors of highways it was not unlikely that in the near — 
future not only would the roads be made more congenial, — 
but that also the credit side of the gas engineers’ ledgers 
would be appreciably improved, due to the increased 
deman1 for this by-product. 
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Are you interested in WOOD PRESERVATION? 


ANTHROL protects all varieties of wood. from decay, whether 
the situation be damp or dry, and from the ravages of all 
wood-destroying insects, including the white ant on shore 

Rats will not 


and the teredo in. sea water. 
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gnaw wood which has been treated with ‘ 
ANTHROL. > Full particulars 
and prices will be sent on 
application. 
The result of much practical 


experiment has shown it to be the 
most efficient and economical means 
for preserving any variety of structural timber 
which it is impracticable or undesirable to have 
creosoted under pressure. ANTHROL does not require 
expensive pressure-plant; does not reduce the mechanical 
efficiency of the timber ; does not increase the liability of the wood to 
inflame; does not render the wood poisonous to human beings or domestic 
animals ; and does not leave the surface of the wood black and unpleasant for _ 
handling—on the contrary, ANTHROL, while protecting from decay, at the same time 
greatly improves the appearance of wood, and may be varnished or painted if desired. 


Th pac 
TH ANTHROL ©"?®*: Kinning Pari, Guascow: 
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HARRIS & SHELDON, LTD., 
SHOP FRONTS 


(METAL AND WOOD) 


Of every description. Send for our Catalogue, 
the largest in the Trade. Post Free. 


STAFFORD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


BRANCHES. 


LONDON: 

7o Wood Street, E.C. 
MANCHESTER: 
38 Thomas Street. 
GLASGOW : 

7x Queen Street. 
DUBLIN: 

1s Wicklow Street. 
BERLIN: 
Krausenstrasse. 
Am Donhoffplatz. 


DEPOTS. 


CAPE TOWN: 

94 Hout Street. 
JOHANNESBURG: 
1oz Fox Street. 
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The quickest process. 
True to scale. 
Absolutely permanent. 


If you have plans to be 
duplicated you cannot afford 
to be ignorant of the 
best methods. It will cost 
you nothing to learn all 
about the newest and best 
method of reproducing 
tracings. 


Copies of tracings made on 
litho paper, drawing paper, 
and tracing linen, at prices 
ranging from 

1s. 9d. per Imperial copy. 


Velography 


Full Particulars from 


NORTON & GREGORY, Ltd., CASTLE LANE, BUCKINGHAM GATE, S.W. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Hrchitect and Contract Reporter. 
SUBSCRIBER'S ORDER. (Subscriptions payable in advance.) 


To the Publisher of THz ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER, 
6-11. IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 


Please. forward a copy of this Journal weekly till further orders, and receive 
in payment 


Name 
Address 
Date 


One Copy Weekly, Post Free, for a Year, 19s.; Six Months, 10s. 
CHEQUES AND POST OFFICE ORDERS TO BE MADE PAYABLE TO 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD. 6-11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C. 
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Farmer & Brindley, Ltd., London, S.E. 


Sculptors, Stone and Wood Carvers, Contractors for every description of Marble Work, Proprietors of the Ancient 
‘Quarries in Greece and Egypt, of Porphyry, Cipollino, Verde and Rosso, Statuary of the Parthenon of Athens, 
Largest Assortment of Stock in the Kingdom. London Work at Foreign Prices. 
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ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


: [ area YYORKS eBURSLEM, Ve 


YYERE-Fl RST USED-OVER:5OYEARS-AGO;AND-AT THE-PRESENT-TIMEARE THE BEST-OBTAI 


RAR REIS ROR IA KOMIK AN EKER KU HC MLV VO VAY DONO VVLLOOM OLN VAIL KONE: 
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*‘TOUUNT, oUATYIONAOY MOU oy 
Bun aon rede To os Pomnoos ony "gH FL 


Mi ERRYWEATH ER 
“| Water Supply to Country Houses , 


STREAMS UTILISED FOR PUMPING FOR DOMESTIC 
SERVICE, FIRE PROTECTION, or for ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


: “HATFIELD” Pump 
Artesian Wells Bored. driven by electric motor. 


PATENT ‘ HATFIELD” PUMP—Noiseless. | 


Driven by Dynamo, Petrol, Engine, Wind or Steam. 


Windmills Erected. Oil Engines and Rams Siced. 


WRITE FOR “WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS?! 


MEARE & SONS, 63 Long Acre, London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 200 YEARS. 


The “STANLEY ” 
BRONZED WROUGHT STEEL BUTT HINCES 


Are made of COLD ROLLED STEEL, heavily Electro- plated 
with Three Distinct Coats, giving them ample protection against the 
atmosphere. 


Turbine and Pain 


Their appearance is equal to those minds of bronze metal, while their 
Low Price and Wear-Resisting Qualities render them 
much better value than brass butts. 


Ball-Bearing 
Washers. 


By the use of these all friction in the joint is practically overcome, so 
that there can be no wearing down of the butt under the severest strain, no 
squeaking of the door, and no need of oiling, thereby disfiguring finishes 
and gathering dust. The door swings easily and noiselessly. The 
Ss Washers are so constructed that they cannot come apart, and may be 
. fitted to any of our Bronzed Wrought Steel Butt Hinges as desired. 


Equipped with BALL-BEARING WASHERS, our No. 239 


ges Bronzed Wrought Steel Loose Pin makes an ideal butt for 
Ball-Bearing Loose Pin Butt. hanging heavy doors. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST free on application to any First-class Wholesale Ironmonger 
or Builders’ Merchant, or of WM. E. PECK & CO., 8 Bradford Avenue, London, E.C. 
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-] Workmanship and Materials of the 
Highest Quality. 
Built to any Specification 
or Gauge. 


PECKETT & SONS, Atlas Locomotive Works, BRISTOL. 


\VELURE Amines 


WHAT WE SAY USE AT AS FIREPROOF & 


WINDSOR FIXES IN HALF TH 
VELUBE is a perfected JAPAN PAINT, super- CASTLE 
seding varnish, with remarkable spreading, SPACE OF AW@OD BLIND 


SANDP INGHAM 
elastic, and weather-resisting properties. One | osgorne DITD. SMALL HEATH®: 
coat equals two of paint and one of varnish, and HODKINSONS CEs: [= BIRMINGHAM. 
eae Mo LABOUR, VARNISH, AND esc s 3 
ONE GALLON — Ula ON THE FARRER S 
WILL COVER ABOUT . 


G | zee | 
WORTH) =-==||TRYING|"=:| PATENT DISC. VALVE 


T isos 
ors ~ Ger — SHAMROCKE. 


HOUSE. 
Wears twice as long. 120 colours. Any shade ences 
matched. eet con ie fad leieeamereny 

i e - r tade. 3 

Will not crack, chip, pee ster, 0 Tait saecaneees 


= 


/ 
/ 
ERIN. j 
MARGARITA. j 
ONE OR MORE FRESH LETTERS WILL APPEAR EACH TIME. JOSEPPINE, 
Two Coats with Velure equal Five Without. ete ate 
We are perfectly satisfied with your Velure as a finish- N AT 
ing coat : we will have no hesitation in recommending it in A D 
future. The work only received one coat paint and one coat LONDON 
Velure, and is a better finish than we could have had with _ 
three coats paint and two coats varnish. MIDDLESEX. 
July 23rd, 1906. MACGREGOR & HoWKER, Painters, WESTMINSTER, 
Brandlesome Road, Elton, Bury. METROPOUTAN 
Hundreds of unsolicited letters like this. ADDENBROOKES 
and 
MANY OTHER 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS AND PRICES TO 


C.CHANCELLOR&CO2 


HOSPITALS. 
HOTELS 


ESTATES. 
13, CLERKENWELL .. ROAD, LONDON. E.C. ceaeeamanete 
WCH MMMM MMMMMMCM#@@'_ | , ®$€E> 


STANDS ANY AMOUNT OF EXPOSURE TO FROST 
9 OR SUN.HEAT OR DAMP, WITHOUT CRACK OR BLISTER. 
WU)" ttiiiCOYMMMUM0 


BARROWS « CO., LTD., BANBURY. 


A Large Stock of PORTABLE ENGINES, New and Second-hand 5 to 25 H.P. 
New MORTAR MILLS in all Sizes. Plain and on Wheels. 
Wewly-Designed COMBINED ENGINES, BOILERS, and MORTAR MILLS, Mounted on Rolled Steel | 
Girder Frame and 


Fig. 650, Patent. 
Equal pressure is given all round the faces. 


To Open.—Lift the handle, which 
will release the wedge, shake the 
door and lift up. 

To Close.—Let the door drop into 
Position by its own weight, and 
then force the handle down. ‘This 
will driye the wedge home and 


High Travelling make a tight joint all round. 
Wheels. 

wokrax-riP WILLIAM E, FARRER 

CARTS. SAW ? : 


BENCHES, with 
Rising and Falling 
Spindle. 


Engineer and Sanitary Specialist, 
Star Works, Cambridge Street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Also at 33 jae Street, a $.¥. 
31 High Street, Cardiff 


58 and 59 Prudential Buildings, 
Park Row, Leeds. 


Prices and Particulars 
on application. --~ 


Street Sweepers, 
Water Vans and 
Carts also a 
Specialty. 


Takes but little space, and is readily removed. | 


Awarded First Prize Medal, Adelaide Jubilee Exhibition, 1887, and Sydney Centenary 
Exhibition, 1888. 


EX. WORE XL I, 


Manufacturer of English, and Importer of the Foreign Patent Washable Gilt, and pb and 
Gold, and Carved Wood Decorative 


ROOM & DADO MOULDINGS, 


In 0.G., Half-Round Angle, and other sections. 


Also PICTURE FRAME MOULDINGS. Extensive stock of every kind always on hand. Shippers supplied. 
Pattern book, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged to 209 pages, with all New Patterns, 
Post Free, for 12 penny stamps. 


IMPORTER OF CLASS. CLASS STOCK LIST FREE MONTHLY ON APPLICATION. 


17 & 18 Great. St. Andrew Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS : “ RABBITRY,’ LONDON.” 


A LIST of ART PLATES published in the “THE ARCHITECT” will be 
forwarded on application to GILBERT WOOD & CO. Litd., Publisher, 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
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BRARY'S Tastes Sit clatter 
qh) Patent Steel & Gunmetal Casements with Solid Corners 


Specified by leading Architects and Engineers for Factories, Warehouses, Mansions, 
Dwelling-houses, Institutions, Stables, &c. 


ct 


NOTE.—The joints of our Sashes are perfectly rigid and absolutely immovable. 
The Corners of our Casements are SOLID (not Brazed). 


WINDOWS & CASEMENTS SUPPLIED AND FITTED UP COMPLETE. WEATHERPROOF & FIREPROOF. 
Great Variety of Designs. Prompt Delivery, See our new improved Openers and Fittings. 
Outward Opening Casement Ta 


| F. BRABY & CO., LTD., Eclipse Works, Petershill Road, GLASGOW. 4!5°.7or%s at London, Deptford, 


Liverpool, Bristol, and Falkirk. 


toe: aye ‘eget qd 4 
TERMS -~ DISTANCE 
MOST REASONABLE ew.c " IMMATERIAL. 


poesies 
LEGAL PHOTOGRAPHY TECHNICAL PHOTOGRAPHY COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


LZ SLOWNLEL 4S, CHAS I= A 
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Most profitable industry 


(i 


“THE CORNFIELD.” 


1. Ploughing. 3. Mowing. 
Why don’t you make from sand, quarryings, &c., 2. Harrowing. “ee Carting. 
ned Sa eee 5. The Products of the Cornfield. 


CONCRETE BRICKS, CEMENT ROOFING TILES, | 
CEMENT SLABS, CEMENT PIPES, STAIR-STEPS, A. Splendid Example of Colour Work by 


. sichiasets 2 sper 4 “ol KIND 2 'M. PAUL ‘ALBERT BAUDOIN, 
By aid of our illustrated simple directions for working, : 

an’ ordinary workman, will be able to manufacture Price 10s. 6d. the Set. 

these materials on our well-tried machines without 
much training. 


Ask for Prospectus 24, in every language, about | && 9 
SAND uTiLisinc MacHiNes, fm | 1 AHE HAMILTON FRIEZE. 


MOULDS FOR PIPES, STEPS, &c. 1. An. Offering to Ceres. 


Cement Colours for the Artificial Stone Industry. 


EKach machine is tested before leaving our Works. Our 2. The Ed ucation of Bacch us. 


machines are used by several hundreds of cement 
goods manufactories in all parts of the world. For 


erecting the machines and fitting up complete plants 3. Minerva Visiting the Muses. : 


we send our experienced foremen for a while or for good, 


4. Judgment of Midas. 


Correspondence in all universal languages. 


LEIPZIGER CEMENTINDUSTRIE DR. GASPARY & Co, A BEAUTIFUL FRIEZE IN BARTOLOZZI 
: MEZZOTINT, 
MARKRANSTADT, near LEIPZIG (GERMANY). | 
SPECIAL MACHINE WORKS. By He HAMILTON, 
Manufactory of cement goods. Price 10s. 6d. the Set. 


Colour Mill.—Sand tested and worked for trial. 


{0 Seema ONLY A LIMITED SUPPLY REMAINING. 
Greatest firm Qo 270 hands, SESE 
inthe line, do patents etc. P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
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<= Patent “OPALITE” Tiling 


TRADE MARK, 


With Shelmerdine’s Patent Granulated Backing. 


Is non-porous, and absolutely imper- 
SAN IT g vious to bacteria, fungi, 
9 1g or vermin. 


The only Reliable Material for Lining Walls of SUBWAYS, 
LAVATORIES, AREAS, KITCHENS, BATHROOMS, &c. 
Invaluable for HOSPITAL WORK, Operating Rooms, &c. 
WILL NOT CRACK OR CRAZE. 
Over 250,000 Square Yards 
Fixed in LONDON alone. 


SUPPLIED 
AND FIXED BY 


wm. GRIFFITHS 


(London Concessionnaire of Patent Rights of the National Opalite Glazed 
Brick & Tile Syndicate, Ltd.), 


126 HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address, “ OPALITE, LONDON.” Telephone Nos, 2868 and 2869, LONDON WALL. 


ORDINARY GLAZED TILING executed with care and despatch by competent workmen. 
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NEWMAN’S NORTON SYSTEM. NEWMAN’S PATENT INVINCIBLE, 
MADE IN MALLEABLE IRON. ah With and Without Pneumatic Check. 
The Best Door Spring and Check for | . Will hold Door rigidly to centre, but diminishes 
closing Doors without noise. in power as Dooris opened, allowing comfortable 


A F a away passage through. 
Pressure is direct, but diminishes The Best Spring to close Door against wind 
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AURAL 
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ih 
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pleasantly as Door is opened. pressure, and the most suitable for Banks, Schools, 
Also made with Patent Regulator to | and other public buildings. Made in sizes to suit 
WEWMAN’S PATENT REGULATING HELICAL SPRING HINGES, | /@t¢h stubborn bolts. 32 see Bl) Doors aaa 
With Patent Stop to Prevent Overwinding. 
_ he power can be instantly taken of wie the Hinges are Made solely by VW. NEWMAN & SONS, 
ng fixed and afterwards adjusted to close the Door con- DOOR SPRING MAKERS 
veniently. They cannot be overwound. AND BRASSFOUNDERS, HOSPITAL ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
Made in Brass and Iron. 3, 34. 4. 44. 5, 6 and 7 inches ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS: 


THE BEXHILL WINDOW CASEMENT CO. 


1 MITTEN ROAD, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
SAE Tae pe a's 
Ait eS LSS Fie CERO An invention | PRION Sap eae eT. G 
: Z of the utmost | 7) somes eee 
practical utility | — 
to every house- 
holder. 
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NO MORE 
JAMMING. 


NO MORE 
ACCIDENTS 
WHEN 
CLEANING. 


NO MORE 
RATTLING. 


NO MORE 
PULLEYS. | 
NO MORE = 
RAIN PER- | 
COLATIONS. 


NO MORE 4 
SASH CORDS. — 
NO MORE — 
SASH le 
WEICHTS: | 
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View of OUTSIDE oF CASEMENT WINDOW BEING .CLEANED DRAUCHTS. 
By HouUsEMAID. 


VIEW OF CASEMENT WINDOW WIDE OPEN. 
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GLAZED 
BRICKS 


THE LEEDS POTTERY & MIDDLETON FIRECLAY WORKS, 
MIDDLETON, LEEDS. 


The Middleton Estate and Colliery Co., Ltd., Proprietors. 


THE ; 
Art Pavements and Decorations, Ltd., 
5% i : 7 EMERALD STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Manufacturers of MOSAICS, 
A ELES; 
PARQUETRY, 
BLOCK FLOORING, 


—AND=— 


a Marble Woe 


Of every description. 


MARBLE TILES. 
MARBLE DADOS. 
MARBLE COLUMNS. 
MARBLE STAIRCASES. 
MARBLE WALL LINING. 
MARBLE PAVEMENTS. 
MARBLE COUNTERS. 
MARBLE SLIPS & CURBS. 
MARBLE LAVATORIES. 


LONDON WORKS at... 


Camden Town, N.W. Covering 12 acres, and fitted with 
Modern Machinery and Electric Power. 
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THE EXPANDED METAL 


System of Reinforced Concrete, and 
FIRE-RESISTING CONSTRUCTION 
has been subjected to every known test, andits 


EFFICIENCY ESTABLISHED 


EXPANDED METAL 


FOR 
REINFORCED CONCRETE & FIRE-RESISTING CONSTRUC- 
TION, FOUNDATIONS, WALLS, FLOORS, ROOFS, BRIDGES, 
RESERVOIRS, SEWAGE TANKS, CONDUITS, GRAIN SILOS, ete. 


Write for Handbook and..Price, \List. 


THE NEW EXPANDED METAL CO., Ltd. 


YORK MANSION, YORK ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Telephones : 419 Westminster & 1514 Victoria. Telegrams: ‘‘ Distend, London,” 
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“ GREAVES” BLUE LIAS LIME 


UNSURPASSED for STRENGTH and DUR ABILITY, i @®urnt from the well-known beds of the Lower Lias Formation), 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


And Selenitic Cement. 
Delivered by rail and canal, and in London and Birmingham 


GREAVES, BULL & LAKIN, Ltd,, 


HARBURY, LEAMINGTON. 


London Depét: 164 South Wharf, Paddington, W. 
Birmingham Depot: Worcester Wharf. 
Works: Harbury, Stockton and Wilmcote, Warwickshire, 


SESE 
ABERDEEN GRANITE WORKS. 


ALEX, MACDONALD & CO. 
(Formerly Macdonald, Field & Co.) 

Quarries and Works, Peterhead and Aberdeen, N.B. Depit 
in London, 378 Euston Road, where numerous examples of 
Architectural and Monumental Work may be seen. 

For Designs and information address Granite Works, Aber 
deen, or to 873 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. Columns and all circular 
work done at specially low prices by new patent process. 


Telephone BARNSTONE BLUE LIAS LIME 


No. 29. oy fe (Burnt from the well-known Beds of the 
Tel. Address, Sey ae E. W. BROOKS, LOWER LIAS FORMATION), 


went ROSEY aeaaecl|| PORTLAND CEMENT, 
AND 


PATENT SELENITIC CEMENT, 


Delivered to all parts of the Kingdom, 


TRADE MARK 


For Prices, Tests, &c., apply te 
Lore THE BARNSTONE BLUE LIAS LIME CO., LTD. 
ee ee BARNSTONE, NOTTINGHAM. 


FP 0 ad H LAN D The CLEE HILL GRANITE CO., Ltd, 
BRAND ie E T LUDLOW, SALOP, 
Supplies very largely, by contract or otherwise, many of the 
principal County Councils, Corporations, Urban and Rural 
GC ed re District authorities with : 
ROUGH and BROKEN STONE for ROADS, and 


Men Manatactduca® Cioticest tion Parmution ana Chippings for Concrete, Drives, Footpaths, &c. 
| rom the Lower ; 

PATENT SELENITIC CEMENT. Deliveries ty Rail or  |CHANNELLING & PAVING SETTS 

Boat, & in London, Manchester, & Birmingham by Cart. Delivered at any Station in the United Kingdom, 


CHARLES NELSON «CO. 5 LIM. STOCKTON, RUGBY, WARWICKSHIRE. Offices: Clee Hill, near Ludlewssaiebs ties coe 


DEPOTS :—Lonpon—16 South Wharf, Paddington. MANCHESTER—Lawrence Buildings, Prices and Testimonials upon application. 
2 Mount St. BruincHam—Cambrian Wharf, Crescent. 


Brown or Mottled Coloured Bricks) eoveRete co. tte. 


Hydraulic-pressed. Granite Concrete Flags. 


Also CHEAP RED FACING BRICKS in STOCK, | 00 tons tvorauuc precscae appuicn 


THE IRISH MARBLE CO, 2rcmzp coxzm, 
Proprietors of the Celebrated Quarries of 


VicTORIA RED, CONNEMARA GREEN, 
i R i S Mi Sunset, BLACK, BLACK FOssiL or 
. KILKENNY, DARK Grey, &o, 


ADDRESS: 

Marsce Mitts, 

KILKENNY, 
IRELAND. 

POLISHED MARBLE WORK OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 


COATOSTONE 


For Interior or Exterior Decorations. 


If you have a dingy looking cement front, 
or stone work discoloured by age and 
requires renovating, use the well-known 
COATOSTONE, or Liquid Stone Preparation, 
easily applied by ordinary brushes. This 
will save the expense of cleaning or 
dragging the face of stonework. No scaf- 
folding required, all work done off ladders, 
Giving the effect of natural stone. 


Samples sent, carriage paid, on application to 


THOS, LAWRENCE & SONS, BRACKNELL, 
8% DENT « HELLYER “™ 


SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
PATENT “OPTIMUS” VALVE W.C.s, 
Fitted in the 


ROYAL PALACES, ARUNDEL CASTLE, WELBECK ABBEY, 
SAVOY HOTEL & EXTENSION, NEW WAR OFFICE, &c., &e. 


Offices & Showrooms: 35 RED LION SQUARE, W.C. 


Warehouse & Factory: 75 THEOBALD’S ROA D, W.C. For further particulars apply— 
Telephone, 549 Holborn. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Anosmia, London.” THE COATOSTONE D ECORATIONS CO. 


77 MORTIMER wea WwW. 
FR AYE’S PRP orRTLAND CEMENT. 


Finely Ground. High and Increasing Tensile Strength. 
Thorough Reliability demonstrated by upwards of 50 years of use in important Building and Engineering Works. 


KAYE’S BLUE LIAS LIME (prepared trot me weil-nown boas of we tape a 
KAYE & CO., Ltd. SOUTHAM WORKS, RUGBY. 


Established 1854. Melegrams, ** KAYE, Sou THA MI. 
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RUFFORD & C@. 


STOURBRIDGE 
and LONDON. 


Manufacturers of the 


ROYAL PORCELAIN BATH. 
Every variety of Sinks, Glazed 
Bricks of every description, 

Firebricks, Crucibles, &c. 


A large assortment of the above cn 
view at our Showrooms, 30 Snow 
Hill, E.C.,near the Holborn Viaduct. 


Price Lists sent on application.. 


¥or Designs and Estimates apply to 


DWIN C. WHITE, ENTRANCE GATES. 


Contractors’, Coachbuilders’, 
TIMBER MERCHANT, 


BASINGSTOKE. and Bargebuilders’’ TIMBER, 
CONTRACTOR TO THE ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, & LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


OAKPARK = 
FENCING. 


Bstablished 1792. 


BLUE LIAS HYDRAULIC LIME 


First-class quality, on Rail or Vessel. 
Works, Langport, G.W.R. & Evercreech L. & S.W. & M. Railways. 


MEAD & SONS, LANGPORT, SOMERSET. 


THOMAS WRAGG & SONS, 


LIMITED, 


Hillside Stoneware Pipe Works, SWADLINCOTE. | 


London Office—39 VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED STONEWARE PIPES AND FITTINGS OF ALL SIZES, 


2" to 30” diameter. 


SPECIALTIES—Hassall’s Double-Lined Pipes, “Solus” Patent Twin 
Seal Pipe (latest and best joint for water-logged ground), Stanford’s Pipes, 
Gordon’s Syphons, Wakefield’s Patent Corrugated Socket Pipes, Tested Pipes 
(every Pipe Tested by Hydraulic Pressure up to 25 lbs. per square inch), 
Jennings’ Patent Joinders or Impermeable Capped Stopper, Patent Electrical 
Conduits with Loose Collars or Fast Sockets and Bitumen Joints, also Trough- 
ing for the Solid System, Enamelled Channels for Manholes, Trough Closets, &c. 


HILL TOP FIRE & CLAZED BRICK WORKS, SWADLINCOTE. 
White and Cane Enamelled Sinks, also Salt Glazed Sinks. Firebricks for 
withstanding intense heat as supplied to many large Steel and Iron Works, 
Gannister Bricks, Boiler Seating Blocks and Flue Covers, Firebrick Backs and 
Linings for Grates and Stoves, oe and Coloured Enamelled Bricks, Urinals, 

avatories. 


ETRURIA TILERIES, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 2c1oc20®: |) Eiguris Monies So nrent, 
Red and Blue Staffordshire Goods, Facings, Paving and Stable Bricks, Roof 
‘ Tiles, Ridges, Quarries, Copings, Garden Tiles, &e. 


CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


GS TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
Patent Plaster & Chromolith, for 


oF 


Commercial Street, 
Birmingham. 
os 


by the elements, 
to remain intact as 


Ss (> ADAMANT ADVANTAGES ARE— 
No falling Plaster or Ruined Decorations. | 
No Shrinking or se te — and Se 

iti ry out. 
Walle ¢ Mi eres Solid ane i hes neither Crack nor Shrink 


o> they 1 
Ox Easy application by any good Plasterer, & finished in 


TRADE MARK, 
For Full Particulars apply to 
Mr. Jno. Wilkinson, 


Manager, . AS 


OoMMERCIAL ST., 


BIRMINGHAM, 


ENTS—J. J. Calcott, 55 Victoria Street, B 
AGiand and South Wales; J. 0. Staton & Co., L 
Trent: and Joseph Grey, 17 Ridley Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


LONDON OFFICE—ADAMANT g 


ondon, W. 


BUILDINGS BOUGHT 


To Take Down, in Town or Country. 
The full value given and quick despatch 
guaranteed by 
BLOUNT & SANDFORD 


HOUSE-BREAKERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
Nos. 53 to 57 Southampton St., Camberwell. 
VALUATIONS MADE FOR BUILDERS FREE OF CHARGE, 
TS 


DOULTON’S 


LONDON-MADE 


TESTED STONEWARE PIPES 


FOR HOUSE DRAINAGE. 
Each Pipe bears the following Stamp— 


TDOULTON” 
TESTED 


Tele. 5 Swadlincote. Teleg. “Wragg, Swadlincote.” | 


\°) 
Is the ONLY plaster that 
can successfully withstand 
the most severe Test influenced 
and is guaranteed 
long as any Wall 
or Building stands to which it is applied. 


Colours of every Shade. 


ristol, Sole Agent for West of 
Shobnall Mills, for Burton-on- 


O., Ltd., 42 Berners Street, Oxford Street, 


LONDON | 


FACED 


Plain and Moulded. Also Rubbers and Arch Brioks. 
Sheets of sections and prices on application. 
R. M. WHITING, Ospringe, Faversham, Kent 


J. WEEKS & CO., LTD., F.R.H.S. 


KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 


CONSERVATORIES and GLASS-HOUSES, 
BOILERS and HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


Telegrams, ‘‘Hortulanus, London.” Tel. 728 Kensington. 


BRICKS RED SAND- BUILDERS 


@TELS 
ESTAURANTS\&C 


ODKINSONS CLS SARty, 


INVENTED BV 


4 Hote Ol Water]ap 


oe 


ih." 


NO PACKING a_i 
1 er 
No WASHERS }@ =i 


eS eG 
many Vv. 
sol MARY are 


PLUMBERS=-]RONMONGERS 
AND TO THE TRADE ONLY BY THE 
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SUPPLEMENT 


rt Plates from“ The Architect.” 


AWARDED GOLD MEDALS, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION 
AND ARCHITECTURAL AND BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION (1889). 


PROOFS on PLATE PAPER of the following Illustrations which 
have appeared in “THE ARCHITECT ” can now be obtained in a 
separate form on proof paper suitable for framing. 


THE BANQUET. 
By the late H. STACY MARKS" R1A. A beautiful Art Plate, Printed in Colours. 


Size 39 in, in length by 15 in. indepth 
Price 1s, 6d., free by post, carefu'ly packed inside patent roller, ; 


THE BARD. : 
Facsimile of Cartoon by Professor MAILLART. Size 36:in. by 22 in. | Price Is. 6d., free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 


ee 


SS 


= 


THE TOILERS OF THE DEEP. 


Two Tinted Ink Photographs. Size 183 in. by 133 in. Price 2s., free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, 


seas 20h ate epee areas ote ape 
May be obtained from all Newsagents, Booksellers, Messrs. W. H. SMITH & Son’s Bookstalls, or from the 


Publisher, P, A. GILBERT WOOD, Imperial: Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C, (Fuki, USTs om 
: F 


APPLICATION. i 
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SU EREEMNT <= = 


OUTSIDE FIRE ESCAPE STAIRCASE 


For Hotels, Hospitals, Mansions, Workhouses, 
Cotton Mills, Warehouses, and Public Buildings 


of any description, 


THE ONLY SAFE AND RELIABLE 
STAIRCASE IN CASE OF FIRE. 


MAKERS OF VARIOUS TYPES OF STAIRCASES. 
INTERVIEWS and ADVICE, with DRAWINGS and 
ESTIMATES PREPARED FREE OF CHARGE. 


— 


Established 1860. 


JOHN HALL & SON 


(OLDHAM), LTD. 
ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, 


Crossbank St, Oldham. 


a. 7), sae uf z = E 
a The above Mlustration a shows Fire Escape Gieivaze recently erected Telegraphic Address: Peele ts OLDHAM.” 
he Goyt Mill, Stockport. National Telephone: 161 OLD 


AM ilar Pr 


mages] ARCHITECTURAL PIPE & CENETAL RONTPUNDERS arm a 
WILLSEFON ANITARY 
| NO # CASTINGS 


CAST IR°N DRAIN PIPES 
especially smoolh inside 


INSPEC TISN or ACCESS PIPES 
fee et Sa 


“opr Deas 
vbr ore te 


mp requirements of 
MANSISNS- ae VILIAS HOSPITALS 
ASYLOMS & ALL PUBLIC BOILDINGS 
Allthe sizes of MEDION& HEAVY: SSIL 
‘PIPES and all DRAIN PIPES: 
re a6 fall HY Binney 
5 “ 
7. is hed PY vil arthces 2} | 
L | Ka eee oe bee RRA =) 


ALLDRAIN:& SOIL PIPES BEAR 
‘THE FIRMS ‘TRADEMARK - 
MONOGRAM IN STAR {Gb 
Also RAIN WATER PIPES GOTTERS 
HEADS & HW-PIPES SOCKET & 
SPIGOT & WITH EXPANSION JTS 


COILS &© ORNAMENTAL GRATINGS 

FLUE PIPES UPTO 10’/DIAMETER 
AMP PILLARS: 98 

-VENTHATING SHAFTS &¢- 
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SUPPLEMENT : 


REINFORCED =: 
CONCRETE 


FOR WAREHOUSES, FACTORIES, MOTOR GARAGES, SCHOOLS, &c. : 


Columns, 
Lintels, 8zc. 


a 5 ae : THE ILLUSTRATIONS SHOW THE 

| oS ibe REINFORCED CONCRETE FLOORS IN 
COURSE OF ERECTION AT A BOOT 
AND SHOE FACTORY AT LEICESTER. 


THE FLOORS ARE CONSTRUCTED 

TO CARRY A SAFE LOAD OF 3 CWTS. 
. TO THE SUPER FOOT ON A 25-FOOT : 

SPAN. 200. (2. | 


THE SIZE OF THIS FACTORY IS 
250 FT. BY 50 FT., WITH 3 FLOORS 
AND A FLAT ROOF, ALL CON- 
STRUCTED BY US IN REINFORCED 
CONCRETE.) 2°) 21) a ee 


THE WHOLE OF THE STONE 
DRESSINGS AND STAIRCASES, &e., 
ARE IN EMPIRE STONE... 


q 


OUR ENGINEER WOULD BE 
PLEASED TO CALL UPON YOU 7 
WITH A VIEW TO SUBMIT- 
TING DESIGNS & ESTIMATES. 


EMPIRE re 


NN ee ee ee ee 


| STONE 


COMPANY, Ltd. 
Artificial Stone Manufacturers, 
THANET HOUSE, 
231 STRAND, 


LONDON, W.C. 


Telephone No.: Telegrams : 
8152 GERRARD. ‘“EMPIRSTONE, LONDON.” 


T. J. MCDOWELL, MESSRS. RAWSON’S FACTORY, LEICESTER. 
Managing Director. W. H. Simpson, Esq., Architect, 


ol 


SSS : a 


=< 
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SUPFLEMENT 


“ HADFIELDS 


STEEL FOUNDRY CO., LTD., SHEFFIELD, 


HOS nus 
He BUR 


or HADFIELD’S PATENT 


¢ ER 99 
MANGANESE STEEL 


BURGLAR PROOF!!! 


PLATE ROOMS, ETC., 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE 


FROM ATTACK!!! 


Lighter than any other. 
Immeasurably Stronger than any other. 


Cannot be Broken by Sledge Hammer, 
nor Cut through by any File, Chisel, 
or other Tool. 


HADFIELD’S PATENT “ERA” MANCANESE STEEL 


Is the Supreme Material! for 


THE WEARING PARTS OF STONE BREAKING MACHINERY, 
TRAMWAY TRACK WORK, ETC. 


Prnted by SPOTTISWOODE & 00., Ltp., at No. 5 New-street Square, H.0., and Published for the Proprietors by P, A, GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, Imperial Buildings. 
Ludgate Circus, London E.0.—Friday, June 28, 1907. 
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ALWAWS IN STrocnKx FOREIGN L JOISTS 
O00 Tons « BRITISH foie StF" once 


TELEPHONE No. 171 CROYDON. TELEPHONE Nos. 586 HOP & 9492 CENTRAL. age 
N 


NGINEERS SU RES | B R Os). | 


IRON®STEEL GIRDERS, — 


BRIDGES, CIRDERS, STANCHEONS. ROOFS ,£TG. 


Steel Shafting from 2} in. to 8 In: diameter and up to 36 ft. long always kept in stock. 


— 


SSS 


allt 


THE 


BRITISH FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO. 


MANSION HOUSE CHAMBERS, 11 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams, 7 Telephone 
“Creteisen, No. 8564, 
ea] Bank. 


London.” [T | THE BRITISH 


The British Concrete Steel Floor is scientifically and 
economically constructed; and stronger, lighter, 
and Cheaper than the ordinary concrete floor with steel joists. 


: z BRITISH TUBE a | Steelwork Plans and Estimates free. Le ae age 
DENNETT’S FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


As Patented in Great Britain, Canada, and the United States. 


SECTION OF FLOORS. 


, | YHIS method of construction has been found to be most ECONOMICAL, EASY OF ADAPTATION, and possessing great STRENGTH, RIGIDITY, ‘and highly FIRE 
PROOF character. It has been subjected at various times to severe tests, and is now generally adopted by the first Architects of the day. 


TESTIMONIAL.—“I have made use of Messrs. Dennett & Co.’s material for Fireproof Arching, and though I have, happily, had no practical experience ot 
iits efficiency as against fire, I can bear witness to its strength, and its extreme convenience of applicution. | have made use of it in positions in which I shoule? 
have found it difficult to introduce any other fireproof material ; and it has this advantage, that the arcltus constructed of it axe so entirely inone mass that they 
cover the space like a compact shell or inverted basin, and are, consequently, almost wholly free from lateral pressure.”’—GkEO. GILBERT Scort, 20 Spring Gardens. 


DENNETT & INGLE, 
24 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE (late 5 WHITEHALL), LONDON, S.W.; STATION ST., NOTTINGHAM. 


‘ Drawing, Estimates, and full particulars will be furnished without charge by the Patentees on application to either of the above Addresses. 
Rough Sketches or Tracings or Plans should accompany the application. 


weemiRE PROOF FLOORS 


WAND STRONGEST Conspan sa 


Ck ve ¥ S Seb, 
a Ay <a BYARCHITECTs 3 
pee O esc com NINE ELMS LANE. s.w. 


eS cost. b | 
pau ean 39.VICTORIA St sw: 


eee 


ys 
Bo = 
: —Saes= EAS? MOORS, CARDIFF. ‘ 


(DAWNAY. CARDIFF. ” u 
SURVEY. NEWCASTLE-oN-TYNE v 


‘ Manufacturers of Improved REVOLVING 
S. W. FRANGIS & CO., LTD. SHUTTERS in Wood, Iron, and Steel. 
BRASS, GUNMETAL, GERMAN SILVER, & BRONZE METAL SHOP FRONTS. 
SPRING SHOP SUNBLINDS. PLATE GLASS FACIAS. GILT WOOD LETTERS. COLLAPSIBLE STEEL GATES. 


RG Pa : a9 ESTIMATES and 
Tees 1g HOLBORN DON” =| G4 to 70 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C, | CitsioccEs Trem 


s—_ — —= ano &T 5,QUAYSIDE, NEWCASTLE-on-T YNE- 
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-OAKEY’S GLASS PAPER. [JoHN JONES, 
| New Wakefield Street, Oxford Street, 


flint Paper & Cloth, Emery Cloth & Paper Glass Cloth, Black Lead, Pumicestone, &c. 
Putty Powder, Snake Stone, Second Grit, Polishing Lap for Marbie Masons. MAN CHESTE R: 
ALL KINDS OF 


‘ a 
FLINT AND GARNET PAPER IN ROLLS f j57 weETAL WORK, CATES, RAILINGS, CAS, 


£0 yards long by 18 in., 20 in., 24 in., 30 in., 36 in., 40 in., 42 in., and 48 in. wide. 
And in Sheets, Dises, Strips and-Bands of various sizes. ELECTRIC LICHT FITTINGS, F INIALS, 
ETC. 


“WELLINGTON” EMERY WHEELS. [ Also WATERPROOF CASEMENTS for 
FTELLINCTON EMERY AND BLACK LEAD MILLS, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, &c. | 


TAYLOR.« CO. RUBEROID 


kinds of Cloak Room Fittings, 


28 HIGH ST. BIRMINCHAM. —— ROOFS — 
Cloak Room Cubicles wittiam cavway, corn St., BRISTOL, 


HEARTS OF OAK New Offices G BRADY & CO.) nevorvine 


opened by their Majesties 


ue an ae ae ae B fess ‘MANCHESTER, CHT TERS 
te 2s SO SPRING SUN BLINDS. 


The following are a few of the Puildings | 
in which our patent system is used :— 


Catalogues and Beta Estimates on application. 


BIRMINGHAM : CARDIFF : 
Britannic Insurance Llanishen Street Patent DAMP-COURSE 
stan Butler’s x pune Sch and Mastic Flexible > 
$ ~ St. Mary’s School. ’ 
: Brewery Oftice. Roofing & Slaters’ Felts. 
tee Grammar _ Schools, STAFFORD: Superior Quali. 
. ia fio a St. Leonara’s 1 poe epee aa 
7 « . s hu 
a Mechout geonuns Avenue School. oe Samples free on application. 
: ; Offices: 51 Shirland Road.) Padding. 
. High Grade School, And many others. i) LEWIS & CO. fcc Ee ton, W. 
le Erdington. AGENTS WANTED. Telephone No. 2085, Paddington. 


) Portable Cloak Room Rack, | 


: J. MILBURN, 


Nor ; ! 
which ae Poca aon for orthumberland Works, MARLBOROUG. of: 
30 Coats and 38 Hats. | PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF THE 


NOISELESS REVOLVING 
CHIMNEY COWL. 


TELECEAPIIC WORKS-AND-OFFICES - RUABON *wocern Rey | Petouiea by mis aasnory mum an 
—_ Tie F soba go Bhim: 


LIET ‘CARS 


OF ANY DESCRIPTION 
MADE TO ORDER, AND 


Passenger Cars 


MADE TO ARCHITECTS? 
OWN SPECIAL DESIGNS. 


A SPECIAL LINE. | 
| 
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: 
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anes LE = a J. W. HILL & SON, 


TELEPHONE LETTERS H. DYKE D DENNIS: RUABON: E Ure |) «s-: Pattern and Model Makers, “a 
: ee CLIFTON WORKS, BELVEDERE, KENT. 


C7 
Tee 


ANY WOODWORK FOR LIFTS, TO THE TRADE. 
HARDWOOD ‘JOINERY OF ANY DESCRIPTION. 


OVER 50 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN ALL KINDS OF WeODWORK. 
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If you are interested in the Permanence | 
of your Reinforced Concrete Work, 


REAL 


Recent tests indicate that even with a length of 24 inches embedded in 
the Concrete, PLAIN BARS begin to slip at a stress of 16,000 Ibs. per 
square inch, while TWISTED BARS slipped at a stress under 37,000 lbs. 
per square inch. INDENTED BARS did not slip till the 
stress was over 60,000 Ibs. per square inch. 


PATENT INDENTED STEEL BAR CO., Lid. warre Bayne 


Queen Anne’s Chambers, HANDBOOK OF 
Westminster, London, S.W. FORMULZ. 


PATENT VICTORIA STONE CO, “2.0100 


FOR ALL KINDS OF ARCHITECTURAL WORK. 
0 Match Portland and Red and Yellow Mansfield Stones, and other pleasing Colours. As Durable as Granite. Porosity same as Marble. 


ALL WORK UNDERTAKEN BY THIS COMPANY IS GUARANTEED. 


rchitects’ Designs Executed with the Greatest Care in Various Colours. Evidence of Durability—of 33 Years’ standing. Equal to Granite in any posi- 
on or Climate, and specially adapted for the purposes of resisting the effects of sea-air and other atmospheric powers so detrimental to natural stone. 
Specimens of Mouldings in Colours and Carved Panels can be seen at the Architectural Department, Hamilton House, Bishopsgate Street, B.C, 


BLEAK HOUSE, BROADSTAIRS. 


The whole of the Stonework in building was supplied by this Company. 


: 


Registered Trade Mark: “VICTORIA STONE.” NON- SU nese NON: -ABSORBENT. 
| ’ ; j , ne No. 2866, L L lenhon STR 
lead Offices: 10, 41, 12 & 13 Hamilton House, Bishopsgate Street, B.C. Te ie Nene Address, © VICTORIA STONE, LONDON. Oe 
Works: Stratford Market Station (G.E. Railway), and at Groby Quarries, near Leicester. 


‘§ HOT WATER 
: HEATING APPARATUS HEATING APPARATUS 
5 ral ; Gis Woe ; STEEL On View at (Building Act Pat 
ean? ie = we ae, eOlLS, Heathman’s Fastory, Parson's Green, 


bd 
.ECONOM il: i “HYDRAULIC 


2a ; . i SHOT WATER 
ee ie ge meee INDIA RUBBER STi 
~ FURNACES 


-.-& BOILERS For Heading Note Paper, Marking Tie ; 
EA'SONABLE, PAMPHLETS, CATALOGU. ES, ie ySOf best = > Facsimiles and all business purp: 


rane & ESTIMATES, GRATIS. Std it CONSTRUCTION MONOGRAMS aiethcr i 
- J Complete, 


(TELEPHONE NO. 2686. pad, and ink. Postage 3d. extra. Full | 


SMITH'S TRIPLE EXPANSION DRAIN TESTING PLUGS “=== 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St., Bi 
Awarded Highest and only Award, Medal, at 
Royal Sanitary Exhibition, Bristol, 1906. 
A combination of three plugs in one, expanding from 33 to 63. Weight 41bs. Brass Plates (not iron), 
The easiest working, best and cheapest plugs made. No. 1 plug, made for 4in. pipes only, 8/6. No 2,for 
4in.,5in. and 6 in. pipes, price 13/6. No.3 plug, to fit 4in., 5 in. and 6 in. pipes, with centre outlet (for 
smoke or water), the Wing-nut made to run in a Ballrace, price 17/6. 


SMITH’S COMBINED GRADIENT RULE AND LEVEL, 


A most useful tool for all engaged in the Building Trades. For setting out work, finding levels and 
gradients, setting drains and other gradient work, an accurate and labour-saving tool, giving gradients 


from % to 24in. per yard. Small size, 12 in. long, price 8/6. Large size, 24 in. long, price 11/9. CHURCH & TURRET cLock 


ELECTRIC, HYDRAULI, 
BELT or HAND-POW 


: 


") Manufacturers, 


Can be had through any of our agents, or direct, on receipt of cheque or postal order, from— J. B., JOYC E & 
SMITH & a anufaccurers, 264 South Rd., Walkley, SHEFFIELD, 


WHITCHURCH, SALOP. 


MAKERS of CLOCKS for nine English Cathe: 
and hundreds of important Public Building 


HARCOURTS?’ Rivera si. | 
7 Ww | N Dp _— - pele ie C H A J N S Established 1833. Telegrams, ‘ esa ; 


OPPER ITH 
C es i CHURCH AND TURRET cL 
a M, MANUFACTURERS, 

ZINC. RIVETS. 


Guildford Street, LEE 


MAKERS OF THE 

LINCOLN, NEWCASTLE, and CARLISLE 
DRAL CLOCKS; SUNDERLAND, PREST 
SHEFFIELD TOWN HALL CLOCKS. | 
ESTIMATES SUPPLIED. val 


{ The only safe hanger for Plate Glass. Tested by 80 years’ use. Specified by 
Admiralty and all great Steamship Lines, the ‘‘Times,’” the “Scotsman,” 
Stewart’s and many hundred Mansions, 


Church and Turret Cloe 


MANUFACTURED BY 


W. F. EVANS & SO} 


Sobo Clock Factory, 
HANDSWORTH, BIRMING 


Every Description of Tower ‘Clocks, 
without Chimes, to suit all size Bells. x 
way, School, Office, House, & Marine Cloc 


Estimates Free. othe 


CHURCH AND PUBLIC ¢ 
JOHN SMITH & SO 


Cheapened by Machinery. Sold by all Builders’ Merchants. 


Apparatus for School 


AND CORPORATION PLAYGROUNDS. 


GIANT STRIDES, SWINGS, LADDERS, BARS, 
ETC, ALL OF THE LATEST DESIGN. 


gsi sige PARIICK, GLASGOW. 


at Tel. 982 Partick. 
MIDLAND CLOCK WORI 


a QUORN BOILER. QUEEN STREET, DE 


A new Sectional Boiler of the independent type now largely Makers of the New Gr 


in use for Heating to Clock for St. Paul’s Cathe 
RESIDENCES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, SCHOOLS, . 


CLASSHOUSES, &c. 
Requires no brick-setting. Most economical in fuel. 
SN On ee 
HEATING POWER 400 FT. TO 3,000 FT. OF 4-INCH PIPE. 


RCLOC| 
Estimates for Complete Heating installations. OWE RCLO(| 


RADIATORS A SPECIALTY. 


FAESSENGER & CO., LTD. J G&F. COPE &C 
LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. eS NOTT/NGHAM 
| 


LONDON OFFICE: 122 Victoria Street, Westminster, §.W. 
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| ae “CHANNEL” BOLT ) 


STRONG ROOM DOORS, 
PARTY WALL DOORS, and SAFES. | 


WRITE FOR OUR “A” CATALOGUE. 


PHILLIPS & SON, 
Speedwell Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


ey ~ —a 


Architects, Surveyors, Builders 


——TO SAVE TIME—— 


CONSULT THE EXHIBITION | 
. AND INFORMATION BUREAU mercial institution Hi Ane. world. , rar “Exhibi- 


tion—over 400 Exhibits, Samples, or Catalogues. 

2 g You can see for yourself, or ask your question 
at the BUILDERS EXCHANGE and you will get the answer, whatever it may be 
about—Plant, Materials,. People, or Catalogues. 
and CLUB BIRMINGH AM The Club is replete with full Refreshment Bar, 
9 e Lecture Room, Billiard Room, Lounge, &c. Write 


} 98 ; High Street, facing New Street. to the Manager, Builders’ Exchange, Birmingham. 


ws 


L&C. Wrought Steel “LOUVRE” VENTILATORS. 


MADE IN 130 SIZES. 
From 4x6 to 24 x 42, 


nn 


Rp 


Black Japanned, 
White Japanned, 
Nickel Plated, 
Bronze Plated, 
ALSO IN 
Solid Wrought Brass 
AND 


Bronze Metal. 


Ny 
LEGANCE. LOW PRICE. NO BREAKAGE. 4 Baek Scene is packed in a separate cardboard box, 
and is furnished with one brass pulley (no cord or tassels), 
SPECIFIED BY ARCHITECTS. 
eee = 


These Ventilators being made entirely of Wrought Steel, breakage either in transportation, in stock or in use, is practically impossible. 
| They are light in weight, with a consequent Saving in Carriage. 
| The Operating Slide is made of very heavy gauge steel, and is especially strong to ‘nsure against breakage and guaranteeing a free and 
itive operation. 

Each Ventilator is packed in a separate cardboard box, and is furnished with one brass Pulley (no cord or tassels). 


Sold by all First-class Builders’ Merchants. 


VM. E. PECK & CO. dnc), 8 Bradford Avenue, London, E.C. 
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ROOFING AND DAMP COURSE. 


THE CHEAPEST FOR FLAT ROOFS. 
THE BEST FOR ALL ROOFS. 


RUBEROID is essentially a permanent roofing for permanent buildings. Its qualities have 
been thoroughly proved during the past fifteen years. The fact that our sales run into million 
of feet per annum is our best testimonial. ; 


® While the price enables you to put a permanent Roofing on your temporary buildings, 


CATALOGUE NO. K AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY, LIMITED, 4 
a5 S iaseinti oie stab Street, London, oe 3 = 


CHIMNEY PIECES CARTON an 
GEO. JACKSON & SONS. 


Reproductions of Old Examples in Adam, Georgian and French Styles 
Can be seen at 49 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, Ww. 


(A. R. DEAN @. SONS, 


‘CO RPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


A RCHI TEC TURAL WOoD WORK. of every The Factory is fitted up with all latest 


description for Machinery and ts noted for finish and 


— smart execution of orders. ——— 
BANKS, HOTELS, CHURCHES AND PUBLIC Factor) -CLEREe : 
BUILDINGS ; OFFICE, SHOP, AND BAR cee. PARADE AS IEIGIEH Oe 
FITTINGS ; MANTELPIECES, INGLENOOKS, EEE Te, 
_DOORS, DADOES, ETC. Tetophone { QEEIE, ait CaN 


FACTORY, 3834 SCENTEAG 


“G. SOMERVILLE & Co,, 7 ™orana 


REINFORCED coxstauction | WE wave tHe EXPERIENCE 


SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SHOWID 


cowsrwvenos CONCRETE | WHAT can sz DONE 


THOMAS _ SROMP TON 


GOVERNMENT AND RAILWAY | CONTRACTOR, 
NORTH ASHTON, near ' WIGAN, 
TELEG saint 4 “CROMPTON, NORTH ASHTON.’ 

ome and export Manufacturer of 
BEST WROUGHT- IRON WELDED HINGES. 


To any pattern suitable for Railways, Locomotives, Waggons, Shipbuilders, Engineers, and 
for all building purposes. 


Also PLATE LOcCKS. 


The only British Maker of BEST STRONG BRIGHT STEEL BUTT HINCES. 
Double Jointed and Double Flaps, 


All largely exported to foreign markets. The best, cheapest and most durable Hinges and Locks made. Prize Medal Lond 
Exhibition, 1862, and Liverpool, 1886, Highest Awards, Liberal terms to shippers and the trade, Established over a cent 
Supplied through factors and ironmongers only 


THE FINEST MATERIAL IN THE WORLD FOR 
BOTH PURPOSES IS OBTAINED FROM THE 
ANCIENT GREEK QUARRIES OF 
oN E.C. 
‘““MARMOROSIS” LONDON. 


Fortran 


18 FINSBURY SO., 


T.N.: 402 LONDON WALL. 


of Advertisers, = page Ke 
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CHAS. P. edi 3 & CO. LTD. 


RADIATORS OF NEW DESIGNS AND OUR OWN 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURE. 


Hot Water and Low Pressure Steam Plants designed 
and erected for any class of Public and Private 
Building. 


We prepare Plans and Schemes free of charge. Our expert 
knowledge guarantee the success and economy of every 
apparatus we design or erect. 


Lae is REFERENCES TO ARCHITECTS AND LARGE CONTRACTS 
RECENTLY COMPLETED. 


cal WORKS, THORNABY-ON-TEES, and Branches. | 
Head Offices-GS & GSa SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
PE I a 


LUNFERE= PRISMS 


Bring in Daylight. 


Specialties :—Fire-resisting, Ornamental and Roof Glazings. Dome Lights, 
Ceiling Lights, Lantern Lights, Floor Lights, Stallboard Lights, &c., &c. 


The British Luxfer Prism Synd., itd, 16 Hill St., Finsbury, E.C. ZA 


PORCELAIN 


ENAMELLED ray WARE 


=. 
DB N 


| oe 7 i a 
| c = 


mie i iy : ill | | q Why 


= 


DP 


|e 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MUSGRAVES’ 
URINALS, BATHS, SINKS, CLOSETS. 


SHOWROOMS es St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.; 81 Dale Street, Liverpool ; 
122 George Street, Edinburgh; 95 Bath Street, Giasgow. 


Works Address—G. & D. MUSGRAVE, Ltd., HORWICH, LANCS. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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Acme Flooring & Paving Co. 

(1904), Ltd. 
Adamant Co., Ltd. ........: eee 
Akeroyd, James & Sons, Ltd. 
Anaglypta Co. .. 
Anthrol, Ltd. ... « : 

r d Decorations, 

ae ements an ye 


Aspinall’s Enamel, Ltd. 
Associated Portland 


Cement 
Manufacturers (1900), Ltd. 

ATISEIN GOO. vik a cceereesnecdasoeoaehsuaseved Supp. 

Automatic Fire Hydrant and En- 


gineering Co..........-000 
Aveline, H. &A.B., & C 


_ Supp. 


AVOVY, W.k& Ty vcsrccressecisorersneseesvecne Supp. 


Baker, W. E., & Co. 
Barnstone Blue Lias Lime Co., 
Ltd. Ss 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. 
Barrows & Co., Ltd. 
Barwell, Jas. ......scessse 
Bassant, H 
Bassett’s Plaster Co.......cccesseesesee 
Batchelor, R. D : 

Bath Stone Firms, Ltd. 
Batsford, B. T.......... 
Battiscombe & Harris 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Ltd., 
Bedford, Jas., & Co. ....s..s0- 
Bedford, Lemere & Co.... 
Benham & Sons, Ltd... 


BensGdly W Wish Faiesemuvcenenen Supp 
Berkefeld Filter Co., Ltd. ........ +... Supp. 
Berkley, FOL © s..iscc.jcevtavseevvovewrseses 

Bexhill Window Casercent Co Supp 
Bickley, Joseph : 


Birkbeck Bank 
Blackburn, Starling & Co., Ltd.... 
Blakeley, E. F. & Co 


Blount & Sandford ...cccrccscessscceeeeres Supp. 


Bond & Batley .....cccccescccccerseseeeee ae 
Boote, T. & R., Ltd 
Bostwick’s, Ltd.......~.... 
Boulton & Paul, Ltd. ..... 
Bowns & Co, ee 
Boyle, Robt., & Son, Ltd. .......... 
Braby, F., & Co., Ltd. (London) . “Supp. 
Braby, F., & Co., Ltd. (Glasgow)... 
Brady, G., & Co. ....ccce0s Sate 
Bratt, Colbran & Co.......... 
Brightside Foundry and Engineer. 
ing Co., Ltd S$ 
Brilliant Sign Co., Ltd. ..,....ceeccee 
Bristol Mosaic & Terrazzo Co....... 
Bristol Wire Rope Co. .........:ccs0ee 
British Fireproof Construction Co. 
British Flooring Co............e.se:00+0eSUDD. 
British Mosaic Art Co. .... 


Brothers’ Patent Plaster Co., Ltd.Supp. 
dhe sibensarnaiewiee Supp. 


Brown, E. A., & Co. 
Builders’ Exchange & Exhibition 


Buttermere Green Slate Co. Ltd.Supp. 


Callender, G. M., & Co., Ltd.......... Supp. 


Calmon Asbestos and Rubber 
Works, (Ltd. aaa theta tos i 


Calway, William 
Camelon Iron Oo. .. 
CaME0id ....ciseccoreere 
Cameron & Roberton : 
Campbell & Christmas....... 
Candy, Walter C........... 

Carl Flohr .......... 


Carron Company... Supp 

Carson, W. & Sons. 

Carter & Co. .....cc.ces- 

Cartland, James, & Son . Supp 
Chance Brothers & Co......sseecceccecee Supp. 
Chancellor, C.,.& O00: cseccoss.ecsesseseos Supp. 


Chappell & Payne ..... 
Chappuis, P. E., & Co 
Chubb & Sons ....,..... 
City Printing and Stationery Co. 
pie s Patent Asphalte Co., 


A 80 Beer eeenan ee enerenseonnees treerdveeeree 


Clark & Co........ + Supp 
Clayton, Son, & CO..c0.00: Supp 
Clee Hill Granite Co., Ltd.. Supp 
Cloisonné ... ....... Fas oer Supp 
Cloke Bros. ..... sauniee=cepsesousscretenpaare Supp. 
Coatostone Decoration Co. os... Supp 
Colthurst & Symons .. veaverve oo SDP 
Columbian Fireproofing Co., “Ltd. 
Constantine & Sn ......ccecceseeseesee 
Cook, R. J.,& Hammond ,, Supp. 
Cope, C. & F., & Oo. te 
Copeman, John & Co. 

Cordelova ....... cocesey Supp 
Corker, J. & R., Ltd... Supp. 
Cotton, George & Co. Supp 


Croggon & C0. w.c.ecccene 
Crompton, Thomas... 


Crotch, W. G., & Son........... gies f = SUP: 


Darlington & Co. 

Dawnay & Sons 
ean A. R., & Sons 

Dean J. 


PHNOO NOOO rereee renee eeeerenseeeany 


Soe Per resiees Tegehy V1 i 


in GUMNO > Werrcaanhuantenatenes Supp. 


Supp. 


.. Supp. 


Supp. 
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Nelson, Chas., & Co., Ltd. ... 26 
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WHITLEY PARTNERS 


RAILWAY WORKS, 
LEEDS, 


Sole Makers of the ORIGINAL 
“Zand only GENUINE PEET’S 
mor \PATENT FULL-WAY STOP gy 

i] VALVE, in Brass and Iron. 


TWENTY-THREE DIFFERENT SIZES. 
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WATERPROOF DRAWING INK. 
BLACK AND ELEVEN COLOURS. 


Eas) ENGROSSING, ETERNAL, 
IG) AND GENERAL INKS. 


SINGS 


Kom SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


aaaai\N Mia 
Il FARRINCDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
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COD GOD LOD COP COD COD COD COD COD COD COP CED 


ROLLED MALLEABLE 


STEEL AND IRON JOISTS AND CIRDERS, 


Of various sizes up to 20 inches deep, with top and bottom Flanges, in usuai} | 


provortion. Also all other descriptions of Iron and Steel for Engineers, Boiler 
Tzakers, Ship Builders, Builders, &c., in Bars, Plates, Flitch Plates, Angles, Tees, 
Jack-stays, Channel, Hoops, Sheets, Rods, &c., to Specifications or from Stock. 


For Section Sheet, Prices, and other Particulars, apply to 


HENDERSON & GLASS, 


Vulcan Street [ron Warehouse, Liverpool. 
STOCK OF ROLLED GIRDERS, 


Of all sizes up to Sixteen Inches deep, and assorted lengths, always on hand, 


od. TANN’S 


STRONC-ROOM 
avo PARTY-WALL 


*“ANCHOR RELIANCE” 
BENT STEEL 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
ESTIMATES AND LISTS FREE. 


NEWGATE STREET, 


=| 
) 


gl | a LONDON 
a 


Stephens’ 
otal v 


Oak, Mahogany, Rosewood, Wainscot, Ebony, Walnut, 
and Satinwood. 


Specimens and Prospectus post free from” 
H.C. STEPHENS, ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C, 


ne TWINWRITER 


i. 
Mf 


MANIFOLD BOOKS 


= aghast 


3 f 
| CHEAPEST & BEST, and far away | 
ahead of the ordinary Tissue Book. 7/= doz. 


Each Book contains 100 Sets and 
2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 


SUPPLIED ALSO WITH PRINTED HEADINGS 
Send for Sample Sheets. 
DUPLICATE & TRIPLICATE Books for all purposes. 


Estimates given for all classes of Printing. 


THE CITY PRINTING & STATIONERY CO. 


i « Bermondsey Square. LONDON, S.E. 
Telephone No. 2428 CENTRAL. 


THE REX ROOFING CO., 


Se 


— 


EFEX ~~. Fa 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 8466 


GREENVILLE STREET, 


CONNSWATER, BELFAST. 


J. STEVENS & CO. 


(Late UNIVERSAL WINE BIN CO.), 
2 Occupation Rd., Walworth, London, S.E, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ss AE = Ss !RON WINE BINS 


STRONG ROOM FITTINGS. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
Tel. 1076 Hop. 


TOLUME LXXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Wandsomely bound in Cloth Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 
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Provincial Blewspapers. 


THE DUNDEE ADVERTISER 


Is the Leading Daily Paper North of the 
Forth, and the Leading Commercial Paper in 
Scotland, out of Glasgow. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL, 


SCOTLAND’S NATIONAL NEWSPAPER. 
It enters more homes in Scotland than any other 
Newspaper. Weekly: One Penny. 


Publishers:—JOHN LENG & CO., LTD., 
DUNDEE, and 186 Fleet Street, LONDON. 


THE 


Wiltshire County Mirror 
and Express. 


Established 1833. 


The best Newspaper and Largest Circulation 
in South Wilts. 


The only Official Organ for the County in 
South Wilts. 


Published on Fridays and Tuesdays. 
Price id.—56 Long Columns. 


Proprietors: EDWARD ROE & CO. 
THE CANAL, SALISBURY, 


THE NORTHAMPTON MERCURY 


(With which is incorporated the Northamptonshire 
Guardian, the Northampton Weekly Reporter, and the 
Daventry Spectator). 

Oldest and leading County Newspaper, comprising 8 pages 
(64 long columns). Priceld. Established May 2, 1720. 
Circulates extensively throughout the town and county 
and in the adjoining counties of Bedford, Buckingham, 
Huntingdon, Leicester, Lincoln, Oxford, Warwick, Oam- 
bridge, &c. Published Fridays at 4.0, 5.20, and 6.45 p.m, 
Price per news post, 1s. 8d. per quarter prepaid ; 2s. booked, 


The Northampton Daily Reporter, 


Oldest and Leading Daily in Northampton and District, 
comprising 4 pages (24 long columns). Price4d. Established 
February 9, 1880. 

Published daily (at 3.30, 4.0, 5.20, 6.10,-and:6.45 p.m.) 
Fridays excepted. _ Price per news post, 5s. per quarter 
prepaid 6s. 6d. booked. 


These journals have the largest circulations, and are the 
recognised Organs of the Boot and Shoe Trade, 


LLANGOLLEN ADVERTISER, 


Denbighshire, 


Merionethshire, and North Wales Journal, 
Published every Friday Morning. 


The Advertiser, which has been established thirty years, 
has a very large and influential circulation throughout 
North Wales. Being conducted entirely on neutral prin- 
ciples, it finds its way into families of all classes; As itis 
also the only paper printed and published in this district, 
it offers peculiar advantages to advertisers. 


HUGH JONES, Castle Street, 
Proprietor. 


SouTtH WALES DAILY NEWS.— Pre- 
— eminent as an advertising medium, affording excep- 
tionally wide and effective publicity throughout Wales 
and the West of England, particularly amongst the com- 
mercial and moneyed classes. No appeal for capital in 
the above-named district can be successful without recourse 
being had to the South Wales Daily News, which each day 
has a special article on “South Wales Finance.”—Ohief 
Offices ; Oardiff. London: 46 Fleet Street, H.0, 


Goure WALES ECHO.—HEight editions daily, 

36 columns, 4d. One of the largest and most 
attractive evening papers in the provinces. Circulation 
greater than that of all the other evening papers in Wales 
and Monmouthshire added together.—Chief Offices : Oardiff, 
London: 46 Fleet Street, H.0. 


OARDIFE TIMES (Weekly, 1d.) — For thirty 

years at the head of the weekly press of Wales and 
the West of England. One of the largest penny weeklies in 
the world. On being reduced from a 2d. to a ld. paper it 
attained a circulation of 81,155 zopies. Chief Otfices : Cardiff 
London ; 46 Fleet Street E.0, 


Brovincial BWewspaypers.. 


The Birmingham Daily Gazette, 


The Great Morning Newspaper of 
the Midlands, 


Celebrated the 150th anniversary of its uninterrupted exist- 
ence on November 16, 1891. Is now connected by 


PRIVATE WIRE with its London Office 
47 Fleet Street, E.C. 


The Birmingham Weekly Mercury, 


Issued from the same Office, ° 
Is freely acknowledged to be the most readable Paper in 
the World. 


Offices: 52 & 53 High St., Birmingham. 


BRISTOL TIMES & MIRROR 


IS THE BEST, LARGEST, AND 
Most Widely Circulated Paper 


IN THE 
WEST OF ENGLAND 
AND ; 
The Recognised Medium 
FOR ALL 


HIGH-CLASS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BRISTOL: Small Street. 
LONDON: 49 FLEET STREET, 


THE THREE LEADING PAPERS OF THE WEST. 


THE BRISTOL DAILY MERCURY. 


STABLISHED 1790. 


Recognised as the most up-to-date newspaper 
and most influential ‘advertising medium in the 


West of England. 


THE BRISTOL ECHO. 


Six Editions Daily, %d. 
Bristol’s most largely circulated and most 
popular Evening Paper. 


The BRISTOL WEEKLY MERCURY 


FIRST ISSUED 1715. 
Newsiest and best Weekly Newspaper in the 
Western Couhties. A great Family Organ, and 
a most successful advertising medium. 


Proprietors—THE BRISTOL MERCURY, LTD., 
35 Broad St., BRISTOL; 174 Fleet St., LONDON. 


THE DERBYSHIRE COURIER 


Is THE 
Oldest Newspaper in Derbyshire 
(Outside the County Town), and is one of the best 
Adwvertising Mediums. 


It is and has been for over Seventy years a recognised organ 
for the publication of 


COUNTY ADVERTISEMENTS, 


and its columns are largely used by 


PUBLIC AUTHORITIES, by RAILWAY 
and OTHER COMPANIES, 


And by AUCTIONEERS and SOUICITORS, 


for announcements requiring wide publicity, 


Offices: HIGH STREET, CHESTERFIELD. 


THE 


STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER, 


ESTABLISHED 1795. 


THE PRINCIPAL COUNTY PAPER 
IN THE MIDLANDS. 


Advertisers will find it the best medium for 

reaching superior class of readers over large 

area centred by Staffordshire, fifth county in 
population and sixth in wealth, 


Published at Stafford every Saturday (price 2d.) 

by J. & C. Mort, and to be obtained at Euston 

and Principal Bookstalls between London 
Liverpool and Marchester, 


_. MISCELLANEOUS. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
21 PER CENT. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit Accounts repayable on Demand 
~~ 2 PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 


Stocks and Shares bought and sold for Customers, Advances 
made and all General Banking Business transacted, 


ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE on 
applications Se 


C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 


» 3 CAE ee 


Local frovernment Journal { 


AND OFFICIALS’ GAZETTE. 


FOR GUARDIANS, COUNCILLORS & OFFICIALS OF ALL 
PUBLIC AUTHORITIES. 


THE MEDIUM BETWEEN CONTRACTORS AND 
PUBLIC AUTHORITIES, 


Comes before 50,000 Members and Officials of 
Local and other Public Boards. 


CONTAINS 


The Local Government Contractor, 


WHICH FURNISHES LIST OF 
TENDERS OPEN, FORTHCOMING WORKS, 


DEPARTMENTAL DECISIONS by the 
Local Government Board, Board of Education, 
the Treasury, &c. 


FRIDAY, PRICE 2d. 


Ss. EDGECUMBE - ROGERS, 


274 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 


READING MERCURY and BERKS COUNTY PAPER, 


GENERAL ADVERTISER FOR BERKS, BUCKS, HANTS, 
OXON AND WILTS. Saturday, 2d. 
Established 1728. Enlarged January 1897. 


READING MERCURY and BERKS COUNTY PAPER, 


Circulates in Reading, Newbury,’ Hungerford, Wantage, Wal- 
lingford, Abingdon, Oxford, Faringdon, Marlow, Maidenhead, 
Blackwater, Bracknell. Henley, Wokingham, Kingsclere, 
Thatcham, Camberley, Ascot, Windsor, Slough, Mortimer, 
Pangbourne, Sandhurst, Swindon. Basingstoke, Wycombe, 
Staines, &e, 


READING MERCURY and BERKS COUNTY PAPER. 


Advocates the interests of agriculture and commerce and 
measures for the social, moral, and intellectual improvement 
of all classes. Relied upon by all parties for the accuracy and 
impartiality of its reports of public and political proceedings, 
and for its complete local and general information. 


READING MERCURY and BERKS COUNTY PAPER, 


Offers unusual advantages as an Advertising Medium, since 
from its vastly increased and wide circulation, and its infiuen- 
tial position among the English Newspapers, Advertisements 
are brought under the notice of thousands of readers each week. 
All communications should be addressed to ° 

THE PUBLISHERS, ‘“*MERCURY” OFFICE, READING. 


WEST SUSSEX COUNTY: TIMES 
AND STANDARD. © 


Hight largé Pages=56 long Columns. 
Two Editions a week. One Penny. 


Devotes considerable space to Agricultural 
Matters. 

Best Family Paper in the County. 

Unsurpassed as an Advertising Medium. 


Only paper prinzed and published in the large district 
of which Horsham is the centre, and being the sole organ 
of the overwhelmingly predominant political party, its 
subscribers include nearly the whole of the Nobility 
Clergy, and leading Agriculturists in West Sussex. 


HEAD OFFICE—MARKET SQUARE, HORSHAM. 


ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
published on Application to The Publisher. 


e 
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CLARIDCE’S PATENT ASPHALTE COMPANY, LTD. 


mOoOrS, © LOORS: >DAMP-PROOFS, RESERVOIRS, &e. 


xiul 


BLOCKS IMPRESSED 


ARCHITECTS and others are recommended to insert fl 
in their SPECIFICATIONS the  following— 
“TO BE EXECUTED BY CLARIDGE’S PATENT ASPHALTE COMPANY, LIMITED, |CLARIDGE’S dl 
whose offices are at VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, W.C.” R. T. WILKINSON, Secretary. ' L_ASPHALTE 


Telegraphic Address, “ Sawmill, Liverpool.” Telephone No. 5, Bootle, ‘* Zebra" Code. 


AMES WEBSTER & BROTHER, Timber Merchants, 


165 DERBY ROAD, BOOTLE. piano 


NAPLE FLOORING a Specialty—Blocks and Boards 


| Blocks Manufactured to any Size and Design. Boards Tongued and Grooved, and Bored for “ secret ”’ 
| Nailing, Square-edged, Hollow-backed, and Rebated. Kiln Dried, ready for immediate use. 


Importers of all descriptions of Timber. Sawing and Planing Mills at above address. Specifications cut to exact size. 


TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL. 


3EDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 


4 


YTOCRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates'Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS, 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.. custo) 
instyanonocs| DARLINGTON’S 


“Nothing better could be wished for.” 
British W eekly. 
“Far superior to ordinary guides.”’ 


HANDBOOKS. 
“Str HENRY PONSONBY London Daily Chronicle, 


That would not the intelli- 
tourist in Paris or in Rome 


for such a book as this?’’ 
| The Times. 
brilliant book.” — The 


jartionlarly good.” — The 


Pag result of long experi- 
and careful study.’’ 
Glasgow Herald. 


Tritten in a _ delightful 


a this neatly bound book 
de found all the interesting 
res, old and new, of the 
st, largest, wealthiest, and 
populous city in the 
i’’—Manchester Courier. 
he best Handbook to 
on ever issued.’’—Liverpool 
Post. 
Edit. Enlarged, 5s. 
Uustrations, 24 Maps 
@ and Plans. 


-ONDON 
d ENVIRONS. 


mily Constance COOK 
id E. T. COOK, M.A. 


hor of ‘‘Studies in 
5 Ruskin,” &e. 


Ton ndox 
okin, Seavaball “& Co. 
Llangollen : 
Darlingtor & Co. 


wry style.’’—Dundee Courier. - 


Queen to thank Mr. ele 


dueentothank mt: st: HANDBOOKS 


of 
his Handbook.” Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S, 
1s. each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S 


The Isle of Wight. The Vale of Llangollen. Brecon and its Beacons, 
The Channel Islands. The Norfolk Broads. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, ‘Lowestoft and the Norfolk Broads. 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth, and Dolgelly. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, and Gloucester. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Chepstow, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Carnarvon, Anglesea. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Bettws-y- Coed, Trefriw, Snowdon. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, and Dawlish. 
Torquay, Paignton Teignmouth, Dartmouth. 
Piymouth, Looe, “ewer: and St. Austell. 
Truro, Falmouth, The Lizard, Land’s End, Scilly Isles. 


Feap. 8vo. 1s. 
THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Llangollen: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Paris and New York: Brentano’s. Kailway Bookstalis and all Bookse ilers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—Birthday and Season Cards from negatives 
by RALPH DARLINGTCN, F.R.G.S., of Scenery, Ruins, &c., in Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Russia, France, Germany, Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, 
and Egypt, 1S, 1s. 6Gd., 2s, 2s. 6d. List post free of DARLINGTON & Co., 
Llangollen. rT 


SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO. LTD., 


|Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 


Sale Rooms: 286 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


ras 


aeiiiniinns 
e 
font 


MACHINERY FOR SALE. FINANCE. 


pORTAR MILLS, 6 feet, 7 feet and 8 feet} Wealthy Friendly “Society hes £15,000] 
_,uetry new ; 25 hi. Portable Eogine,aleo 16}9-]foy investment on mortgages. South} 
Hire, with option of purchase. Any can be seen at} Wales and West of England preferred, 
eee pointment. .—WILLSHER, 16 The Parade, Forest | ‘Interest 4 to 5 per cents /On land, houses, 
‘chapels, &c. Numerous houses for sale, | | 

Bristol, Newport, Oardiff, Barry, &c., i 
at two-thirds actual cost. : 
Write ‘ Investment,” 


{ Cardiff. 


AILS! RAILS!!! RAILS!!! 


SEND YOUR INQUIRIES FOR 
\ILS, ACCESSORIES & WAGONS 


oe. 


[ARPLE Bs GILLoOotT, 
Iron and Steel Merchants, ee 
Mircfucturers’ Constructional Iron Work, 
ONATION BUILDINGS, ATTERCLIFFE ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 
'elephone 1991. PreleererEs) “Ferric. Sheffield.” 


Echo Office. | . d 


ee THE e: 6 


Tel. 7308 London Wall. 


LIFTS 


Over 10,000 running. 
Ask for Catalogue. 


Building Trade| 


WEEKLY ONE PENNY. 


a TURPOLENE.” “ 


arfect Substitute for.American Spirits of Turpentine for 
nters, Printers, Varnish Makers, and all other purposes 
are Turpentine is used. Same odour, same flash point, 
same result in the working as in genuine TULRPS. 


‘Terms on application to the original and only Makers— 


THE RELIANCE LUBRICATING OIL CO., 


& 20 Water Lane, Great Tower Street, London, E.C. 
tanches at Glasgow, Bristol, Hull, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Sc. 


| 


A PAPER FOR ALL INTERESTED IN 


House & Home. | 
Atall Newsagents, Stationers and Bookstalls. § CARL FLOHR 


b 
ORDER AT ONCE. | 73a Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 


Or from Publisher, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, LudgateCircus,E.C. § |For Index of Advertisers, see page xX, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


he City Lands Committee of the Corporation of 
BE MOITY Ok LONDON .—The Site of the Old Sessions House, 
Old Bailey. 


ESSRS. JONES, LANG & CQ. are instructed 
to LET by AUCTION, on Building Lease, for 90 years, at 
the Mart, Pak euhouse Yard, E.C., on Monday, J uly 29, 1907, at 
Two o’clock, in Three Lots, the very valuable SITH, now oceu- 
pied by the Old Sessions House, Old Bailey, a few doors from 
Ludgate Hill, ia the City of London:.the property has the very,, 
important frontage of about 150 feet and a depth of about 
100 feet. with a total ground area of about 17,585 feet, and is 
well adapted for the erection of extensive Blocks of Offices or 
Warehouses. r 
Particulars, with plan and conditions of letting, can be had 
of the Comptroller, Guildhall; the City Surveyor, Guildhall, 
£.C.; or of the Auctioneers, 3 King Street, Cheapside, London. 
Branch Offices, 27 Chancery Lane, and 95 Leadenhall Street, 
H.C. Telephone, 830 Central. 


No. 59 Fleet Street and 2 Pleydell Street, City of London.—An 
important Freehold Property to be Let by Auction on Build- 
ing Lease for 90 years. 


ESSRS. JONES, LANG & OO. are instructed 
to LET by AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, 
E.C., on Monday, July 29, 1907, at Two o’clock, the very valuable 
BUILDING SITE, now occupied by Messuages, known as 
Nos. 59 Fleet Street and 2 Pleydell Street, having a frontage of 
about 16 feet to the former, 18 feet to the latter, and a_ total 
ground area of about 1,075 feet super., forming an admirable 
opportunity for the erection of a modern Block of Shops with 
-ottices. 
Particulars, with plan and conditions of letting, can be had 
of Messrs. Pedley, May & Fletcher, solicitors, 2% Bush Lane, 
E.C.; and of the Auctioneers, 3 King Street, Cheapside, Lon- 
don, H.C. Branch Offices: 27 Chancery Lane and 95 Leadenhall 
Street. Telephone, 830 Central. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


TRENTHAM HALL. 
Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire. 
About one mile from Trentham Station, on the North Stafford- 
shire Railway, and 34 miles from Stoke-upon-Trent, 
NOTICE of SALE by AUCTION on the Premises of the whole 
of the valuable SCULPTURES in marble and bronze (ancient 
and modern) in the gardens and hall, poy ab which are 
rare museum examples of the best periods of Early Grecian, 
Greco-Roman and Harly Imperial times. 

The statues, fonts, fountains, vases, &c., are exceptionally 
interesting, and comprise examples of great rarity and value, 
Also a collection of pictures by or attributed to 


Wm. Alston. H. Howard. J. M. Nattier. 

T. W. Booschaert. T. ©. Hofland. Thos. Phillips, R.A. 
A. 8S. Coello. John Jackson, R.A. Rheberg. 

De Witt. George Jones, K.A. Sir A. Vandyck. 
Michael Dahl. Sir G. Kneller, Varley. 


Charles Deane, 
Holbein. 
N. Hilliard. 


And others. A few Engravings, together with a considerable 
quantity of Furniture, including console tables with valu- 
able marble tops, cabinets, tables, two fine Early jEnglish 
dessert services, quantity of coppers, &c. 


MESSRS. TROLLOPE have received in- 


structions to SELL the ahove by AUCTION, on the 
Premises, on Wednesday, July 17, 1907, and following days, 
commencing at One o’clock precisely each day. May be viewed 
on Monday and Tuesday preceding the Sale. 

Catalogues of the Furniture can be obtained free, or com- 
plete illustrated catalogues ofthe Sculptures and Pictures, 
price 6d. each, from Messrs. Trollope, 14 Mount Street, Gros- 
venor Square, W.; Hobart Place, Haton Square, S.W.; West 
Hailkin street, Belgrave Square, 8S.W.; and 5 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, London. 


~ ©. Ketch. 


R. Wilson, R.A. 
Sir Peter Lely. 


Rich. Westall. 


By order of the Executors of 0. J. Edney, deceased. 


BLOOMSBURY.—FREEHOLD.—The Valuable BUILDING 
SITE known as No. 28 Devonshire Street, and 394 Queen 
Square, having a frontage of 44 feet and a return 1rontage of 
about 100 feet, giving a superficial area of about 4,404) Teet, 
forming an important site for the erection of an institution, 
port garage or business premises. Possession on com- 
pletion. 


MESS88. MOSS & JAMESON will OFFER 


i. the above by AUCTION, at the Mart, on Moniay, July 8, 
1907, at Two o’clock. 


Particulars and plan of Messrs. Chamberlain & Co., Solici- 
pare, 1 ae Buildings, W.C.; andthe Auctioneers, 77 Chancery 
ane, 


TENDERS. 


TO CONTRACTORS. 


HE Standing Joint Committee of the Lanca- 


T shire County Council invite TENDERS for the Erection of 
anew Police Station at Sankey, near W arrington. 


The plans may be seen and bills of quantities obtained by 
payment of a deposit of £2 (which will be returned upon 
receipt of a bona-ndy tender), at the office of the Architect. 


The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 
or any tender. 


Tenders are to be sealed and endorsed and are to be for- 
warded on or before the morning of July 13, 1907, to 


HENRY LITTLER, County Architect, 
46 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 


BOROUGH OF BRECON. 


Tus Corporation of Brecon invite TENDERS 
for Alterations and Improvements to the Guild Hall. 


Plans and Specifications may be seen at the Office of the 
Borough Surveyor, Castle Street, Brecon. 


Tenders, marked “Guild Hall,” must be delivered at my 
office on or before July 5 next. 


The lowest or any tender will not necessarily be accepted. 
G. HY ATT WILLIAMS, 


Town Clerk. 
‘Town Clerk’s Office, Guild Hall, Brecon : vale 
June 11, 1407. 


DURHAM COUNTY ASYLUM, SEDGEFIELD. 


HE Visiting Committee are desirous of 
receiving TEN DERS for the Erection of Ten Cottages. 
Plans and conditions of contract may be seen, ana bills of 
‘quantities obtained, after Wednesday, the 26th inst., at the 
office of Mr. William Crozier, A.M.I.C.B., County Architect, 
Shire Hall, Durham, to whom Sealed tenders are to he delivered 


not later than July 8, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for 


Oottages.” 


The Visiting Committee 
lowest or any tender, 


10 4.M. on Monday, 
1 
do not bind themselves to accept the 


A. O. SMITH, 


k ace i 
Durham: June 20, 1907, Clerk to the Visiting Committee. 


or Pelton Council 
signed on or before Tuesday, July 2, 


any tender. 


Buildings at Allison 


at the Office of 
Street. 


Police, &c., Build: 
or before Thursday, Jul 


near Preesgweene, Sa 
Architects, Messrs. 
Chester, from whom 
payment of Two Guin 
tide tender. 


T 


Mixed Secondary 
Secondary School 
specifications pre 
31 James Street, 


School on and aft 
Saturday, 
Offices—pri 
Guineas for Carlisle School, 
receipt of a hona-fide tender. 
seen at the same address, as w 
Offices, The Courts, Carlisle. 


writing of the Architects 


be received hy the 
on Saturday, 


tar 


10 A.M. and 
tenders, endorsed ‘ender f 
“Tender for Painting,’ must be 


lowest or any tender. 
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IONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN AND GREAT WESTERN 
JOINT RAILWAYS. 


HE Joint Committee of the London and 

North-Western and Great Western Railway | Companies 

are prepared to receive 1HNDERS for the Erection of Four 
Cottages near Hooton Station, Cheshire. 

Plans‘and specification and deed of contract may be seen and 
forms of tender obtained at the office of the Joint Engineer at 
Woodside Station, Birkenhead, on and after June 17. _ 

Bills of quantities will be supplied by the Joint Engineer on 
payment of One Guinea, which will be refunded on receipt of a 
bona-fide tender. 3 

Tenders, addressed to the undersigned, and marked outside 
“Tender for Cottages at Hooton,” will be received on or before 
Monday, July 1. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the lcwest 
or any tender. v 

A. E. BOLTER, ; 
Secretary to Joint Committee. 
Paddington Station, London: 
June 13, 1907. 


URBAN DISTRICT OF BLACKROOK. 
To Builders, &c. 


HE Urban District Council of Blackrock are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for some Structural 
Alterations in the Assembly Koom, Town Hall, Blackrock. 
Plans and specifications can be seen and full particulars 
obtained at the Town Hall, Blackrock. Materials must be, as 
far as possible, of [rish manufacture. 
The contractor to pay the standard rate of wages, and to) 
observe the usual hours of labour in operation in the district. 
Tenders, which are to be on the prescribed forms, must be 
lodged with me on or before Four o’clock P.M. July 2 next. 
Contractors when tendering to give the names of two solvent 
sureties willing, if required, tojom in a bond of £100 for the 
proper execution of the work. 


The Council will not be bound to accept the lowest or any 


tender. 
By Order. 
R. FINLAY HERON, 


‘Lown Clerk. 
Town Hall, Blackrock, co. Dublin: 
June 20, 1907. 


# oe 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM. 
New Council Schools at Houghton-le-Spring, Dean Bank 
(near Ferryhill), and Pelton. * 
None TENDERS are invited for the Erection 
of the above Schools. Plans, specifications, and general 
conditions of contract may ne seen and bills of quantities 
obtained as follows :— 
For Houghton-le-Spring School.—At the office of Messrs. 
W. & T. R. Milburn, 20 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 
For Dean Bank School. — At the office of Mr. 
Richardson, 57 High Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 
For Pelton School.— At the office of Mr. J. W. Hanson, 79 
King Street, South Shields. 
Sealed tenders, endorsed “‘Houghton-le-Spring, Dean Bank, 
School Tender,” aioe be seat to the under- 
907. 
do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 
A. J. DAWSON, 


: Clerk to the Education Committee. 
Shire Hall, Durham: June 12, 1907. 


Saw ae: 


The Council 


CORPORATION OF GLASGOW. 
To Masons and Joiners. 


HE Oorporation invite OFFERS for the Re- 
construction of a Portion of the Police and Fire Station 
Street and Craigie Street, Crosshill. 
Specifications and forms of offer may be had on application 
Public Works, City Chambers, 64 Cochrane 
Sealed offers, marked outside “Offer for Reconstruction of 
ings,” must be lodged with the Subscriber on 
y 4 proximo. 
The lowest or any offer may not be accepted. 
: A. W. MYLES, Town Clerk, 
City Chambers, Glasgow: 
June 20, 1907. 


TO BUILDERS. 
HOSE desirous of TENDERING for the 


Erection of a proposed Village Institute at Weston-Rhyn, 
op, can see the plans at the office of the 

Douglas & Minshull, 6 Abbey Square, 
bilis of quantities can be obtained on 
eas, to be refunded on receipt of a bona- 


The lowest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 


TO CONTRACTORS. 
Cumberland Education Committee. 
New Secondary Schools at Carlisle and Brampton, 


ENDERS are invited for the Whole of the 


Works required in the Erection and Completion of a New 
School at Brampton and a New Girls’ 
at Carlisle, in accordance with plans and 
ared by Messrs. Grayson & Ould, architects, 

iverpool. 

Copies of bills of quantitics can be obtamed for Brampton. 

er June 24, and for Carlisle School on 

July 6, upon application at the Architects’ 

ce One Guinea for Brampton Sechcol and Two 
which will be returned upon 

Plans and specifications may be 
ellas at the County Education 


wages. 


hands not later than 
907. 


Carnegie Fr 
buildi 
later than Tuesda; 


approved of by Mr. 
the work of erectio 
in under a “‘ nom-de-plume.” 


es 


hi Cree 


[June 


28, 191 
TENDERS. 


TO PAINTERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Guardians of the Poor of the Pa 


T Paddington invite TENDERS for Painting aj 
works at their Infirmary in the Harrow Road. 4 
.A copy of the specification and form of tende 
obtained at the offices of the Architect, Mr. EB. H 
Mowbray House, 14 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C., on 
ot a deposit of One Pound (by cheque), which will b 
to persons sending in a bona-fide tender and ret 
specification. np ; 
The Contractor ‘will be required to pay to the 
employed by him not less than the rate of wages fro 
time mutually agreed upon by the Central Asso 
Master Builders of London and the representati 
unions of the various branches of the building trade F 
Sealed tenders, endorsed ‘Tender for Paintin 
firmary,” must be delivered at the offices of the G 
before Five o’clock on Tuesday, July 16. $ 
The Guardians do not pledge themselves to 
lowest or any tender. : 
By Order. 


HENRY F. AVELING 
Clerk to the Gua 
Guardians’ Offices, 313-319 Harrow Road, W.: 
; June 5, 1907. ’ ; 


POPLAR AND STEPNEY SICK ASYLUM Df 
Tender for Alterations and Additions to Reception B 
Nurses’ Home at the Bromley Asylum. 
| tod Managers of the above-named 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for proposed 
Building Additional Storeys to Reception Block, 
Bromley Asylum of the Po 
trict, in accordance with dr: 


plar and Stepney Sick Asy! 
‘awings and specifications 

by their Architects 

Poplar, E. f 


, Messrs. J. & W. Clarkson, 136 H 

The drawings and conditions of contract may be see! 
offices of the Architects, as above, on and after Mor 
24th inst., and a copy of the bills of quantities a 
tender obtained upon payment to the Architects of a 
£5, which amount will be returned upon receipt of 
tender. ; ; 

Tenders sealed and endorsed “ 
Reception Block,” addressed to 
Road, Bromley-by-Bow, E., 
or poaieberey, post, not lat 


Tender for Alterat; 
me at the Asylum, 
must be delivered to me, 
er than 4 P.M. on Tuesday, 


Persons condeee will be required to name two si 
each of whom must be willing to be bound in half the 

of the contract for the proper fulfilment of the same. 
Parties tendering will be required to declare that 
the rate of wages and observe the hours of labour 
generally recognised by the trade unions and conside 
im the trade. 
The Managers are to have the power to accept an 
within two months of July 9, 1907, and- they are not 
accept the lowest or any tender. ‘ 
By Order, 
WALTER R. FOSKET 


Clerk to the 3 
Devon's Road, Bromley-by-Bow, London, E. : 
June £7, 1907. aH 


ABERTILLERY URBAN DISTRICT coun 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
To Builders and Contractors. 


[TENDERS are invited for the Erection 
Council School for Boys at Laundry Road for th 


tillery Education Committee. P 
_Drawings and specification may be inspected at th 
N, Gasenius Lewis, Esq., F.1.A.5., Architect, Abertil 


and after June 24, 1907. 


Bills of quantities supplied by the Architect on de 
ho Guineas, which will be returned on receipt of a 
ender. 


The contract agreement will contain clauses indem1 
the Committee against claims for damage caused in 
out the works and under the Workmen’s Compensation 
and a Clause binding the Contractor to pay union ra 


The Committee do not pin 
or any tender, 


Tenders, endorsed 


d themselves to accept t) 


“Laundry Road School,” to be 
Twelve o'clock noon on Thursday, 


By Order, : 
N. J. LLEWELLYN, Sec 


es 


COMPETITION. 


KILKENNY CORPORATION: 
To Architects. k 
OMPETITIVE Designs, Specification 


Bill of Quantities are invited for the Erection 
ee Library by the Kilkenny Corporation. 
ng not to exceed £1,800. Designs to be sent to 
, July 2, 1907. 
successful competitor, 


C 


The provided his design 
Carnegie, will be appointed archit 


n of the library. All designs to ‘be 


Any turther information can be obtained from me.~ 
5 ‘ EDWARD O’CONNELL, Town ©. 
City Hall, Filkenny. 


The lowest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 
No part of the work may be sub-let without the consent in 
dorsed with the name of the school, must 


undersigned not ‘ater than the First Post 
July 13, 1907. 
By Order of the Education Committee, 

C. COURTENAY HODGSON, Secretary. 
The Courts, Carlisle: June 20, 1907. 


HAVANT JOINT HOSPITAL DISTRICT BOARD. 
To Builders, Painters and Others. 


Board invite TENDERS for— 


Sealed tenders, en 


‘ 


and handsomely framed in 
sisting of 4 pieces 37 inches 
SALE. Price £3. 
Imperial Buildings 


a 


FOR SALE. 


‘N\YHE ARTS.”—This lovely Frieze on 

Albert Memorial. printed in a beautiful art g1 
old gold moulding, and 
long by 13 inches deep, 
—Remit to Publisher, Room 
, Ludgate Circus, London, E.0. 


The Erection of a Temporary Hospital in the Grounds 
of the Board at Havant. 
(2) Painting, &c., the inside and outside of the Administra- 
tive Biock, Ottices, &c. 

Plans and specifications can be seen at my office between 
4 P.M. any day (except Saturdays), and sealea 

or Temporary Hospital” and 
delivered at my office by 
P.M. on Thursday, July 4 next. 


The Board do not bind themselves to accept the highest, 


By Order, - 
E. R. LONGCROFT Clerk. 


Havant: June 22, 1907. 


ee ; also cane, Win 


Al 


penny stamps to P. A. GILBER 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus and Oopies will be forw: 
you, : 


HEAP CHAIRS for Missions, Churc 


. Chapels, Schools, &c., in veneer, cane, rush and 
dsor and stufted chairs cheap.—ME4 
ROS., Manutacturers, High Wycombe. S : 


HE BUILDING TRADE.—H 
you seen “ The Building Trade” ? If not sen 
Woop, 6-11 Img 
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